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THE road from Granstone Green 
to the church is a bad one and 
a long one, and on this wild 
spring morning it seemed end- 
less. A sea of mud—ending in a deep 
water-splash nearly covering the foot- 
plank at the side of the lane; then 
a climb up, up, in the teeth of the 
wind and rain. Would the church 
never come into view? Catherine 
Meyrick wondered, as she plodded on, 
Why had her uncle chosen this 
day of all days to send her up to the 
church)? Of course she might have 
refusec to go, but somehow she had 
felt she couldn’t, he had looked so 
forlorn, so lost without his spectacles. 
“ Catherine, my dear,’’ he had said, 
blinking vaguely when she went into 


the Rectory with a message from — 


her mother, ‘‘ Isuppose you could not 
go up to the church for me ? I must 
have left my spectacles in the vestry 
yesterday morning. I have my other 
pair, of course, but they are not 
good; in fact I can scarcely see 
anything at all; and I am afraid 
I made several slips in the service 
last evening at the mission church.” 
The Rector looked anxiously at his 
niece as he spoke ; maybe she would 
assure him that he had performed 
his duties faultlessly. Catherine was 
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nothing if not truthful, and she had 
kept silence as to last night’s service ; 
but she told her uncle he should 
have his spectacles, and she had set 
forth at once on the long walk to 
Granstone Church. 

Poor uncle! How careworn he 
looked—how changed! But then, 
everybody and everything had 
changed, or so it seemed to Catherine. 

“How happy we all used to be 
here! ’’ she mused, as she plodded 
up the muddy lane, with its high 
bank on either side. “‘ It was quiet, 
of course, but so peaceful; ‘the 
people seemed contented ; we were 
all friends.. Oh! why must things 
change ? I loved it as it was.” 

Catherine Meyrick had come to 
Granstone as a child with her 
widowed mother. Mrs. Meyrick, 
in her sorrow and loneliness, had 
turned to her only sister, the wife 
of the Rector; a convenient little 
house was available, and the plan 
had proved a happy one. The little 
Catherine had flourished in the 
country air of Granstone; Mrs. 
Meyrick, always delicate, had seemed 
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for a time to improve in health ; 

but of late years she had failed, 

and on.Catherine had fallen the 

responsibility of looking after 
her mother. 

Catherine at this time was twenty- 
five, but she looked older. Her big 
brown eyes gazing gravely out from 
under -level brows; the masses of 
dark hair, parted on her forehead and 
gathered into a knot at the nape of 
her neck; her old-fashioned style of 
dress—all this made her appear older 
than her years. 

“Of course General Ashburton’s 
death altered everything,’’ mused 
Catherine, as she splashed through 
the mud of the deeply-rutted lane. 
““These new people coming to the: 
Abbey—that’s really what has 
changed the atmosphere of the 
place.” She sighed as her mind ran 
back over the past. 

There had been Ashburtons at 
Granstone Abbey for many years, 
and General Ashburton, the last of 
the race, had loved his home. He and 
the Rector had worked harmoniously 
together for the good of the village. 
Dreamy and unpractical, a scholar 
to his finger-tips, the Rector relied 
more and more on the shrewd 
common-sense of the General. Their 





one topic of con- 
versation had been 
the little events, the 
trifling happenings, 
that make up the 
life of a small com- 
munity. 

“What’s this I 
hear about Jim 
Blake ? Broken his leg, they tell 
me; silly fellow! What’s he been 
up to now, I wonder ?”’ the General 
would say. He would hobble down 
the village street (for he himself was 
not very strong on his legs since his 
last attack of gout) and would sit 
by Jim’s bed and talk to him of 
dogs and horses and all the things 
Jim held dear; and, although the 
General was poor, as country gentry 
often are, and sometimes had a 
struggle to pay his son’s fees at 
college, some delicacy would invari- 
ably find its way from the Abbey 
larder to Jim’s bedside; and Jim’s 
leg would set all the sooner for this 
token of goodwill and interest. 

Even during the terrible years of 
war, the village had been almost 
happy—with a deeper true happi- 
ness, born of mutual sympathy and 
understanding. When the dreadful 
news would come of the death of 
one and another village lad, the whole 
community mourned as one, and 
when the crowning blow came— 
the loss of the General’s only son 
just at the end of the war—a great 
wave of sorrow and sympathy seemed 
to surge up in the hearts of the people 
of Granstone. The General bore the 
blow with unflinching courage ; but 
it killed him too; only a year or 
two and he had followed his son; 
the estate was sold, and Granstone 
was never the same again. 

The villagers fiercely cherished the 
memory of their dead squire, and 
would not hear a word against him ; 
but there was no denying the fact 
that his affairs were found to be in 
a state of chaos. Mrs. Ashburton, 
a timid pretty little lady, like a 
bit of Chelsea china, had retired to 
Eastbourne, to live on the modest 
annuity which was all the lawyers 
could manage for her out of the 
wreck ; and Granstone Abbey estate 
had been hurriedly sold, and given 
over to an army of work-people— 
London men, who brought London 
ways into the village; and about 
six months ago the new people had 
come into residence, and with them 
new ideas, new ways, new amuse- 
ments. 
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Oh! the tenants’ ball! Catherine 
involuntarily quickened her pace as 
she thought of it. Dancing till three 


o'clock in the morning — indis- 
criminate drinking—a troop of noisy 
young men let loose on the quiet 
village—this festivity, the first of 
the new Abbey régime, had been 
disastrous indeed! No wonder the 
Rector looked worried. 

“ T’m glad I came for his spectacles, 
though it 7s a long walk,” thought 
the girl as she breasted the hill. 
She was nearly there now ; the tower 
of Granstone Church was visible 
through the clump of trees at the 
top of the hill. How lovely it looked 
with the fresh green of the beeches 
against the grey stone ! 

Suddenly Catherine started. A 
cataract of loose stones fell at her 
feet; something big and _ black 
blundered through a hole in the 
hedge—a shiny retriever jumped 
up on her, barking joyfully. 

“ Brutus, old boy!” Catherine’s 
grave face changed, she blushed 
with pleasure, her eyes shone like 
stars as she patted the smooth shiny 
coat. Then Mr. Dacre must have 
come back to Granstone Hall. He 
at least would be the same; he 
would not have altered, surely, 
like everyone else ! 

Mr. Dacre looked over the hedge 
and called Brutus in a peremptory 
voice. 

“ Down, sir, down, this moment ! ” 
he said sternly; then he recognised 
Catherine and jumped down the 
steep bank and into the lane. 

“Miss Meyrick!” He lifted his 
cap and held out his hand. ‘“ How 
are you ? Down, Brutus, down, old 
man! He’s delighted to be back 
again in the country ; and so am I.” 

Mr. Dacre was a man of about 
thirty, tall and thin, with keen blue 
eyes and dark hair. His boots and 
gaiters were splashed with mud- 
his face streaked with the rain which 
had begun to fall in earnest; but he 
sniffed joyfully and drew in deep 
breaths of the country air. 

“Ah! It’s good to be back in 
England, and in English country. 
But, I say, Miss Meyrick, what 
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brings you out on a 
day like this ?”’ 

“le donwimees 
mind the weather, 
and uncle wanted 
his spectacles so 
badly ; he has left 
them at church. I 
like a long walk. 
I’m glad I came,” Catherine said in 
her direct fashion. 

“Tl walk with you as far as the 
church,« if "91> Samay. > Ma sDacre 
shouldered a big sack he had dropped 
in the hedge. What could be in 
it, Catherine wondered. She nearly 
asked him; then shyness held back 
the words. 

“You have been in Egypt, haven’t 
you? Did you enjoy it?” she 
questioned, as they walked along 
the muddy track. 

“Yes; I enjoyed it well enough ; 
but I’m glad to be back again. I’m 
settled here for the present ; my man 
and his wife have made up their 
minds to put up with the country. 
To-day’s a bad day for beginning, 
though—enough to put them right 
off!’’ He laughed gaily and strode up 
the hill, Catherine trying to keep pace 
with him. , 

“Are you going to repair the old 
Hall, then, now that you are settled 
there ?”’ she asked, looking up at 
him. But he shook his head. 

“No. Why should I? Part of it 
is comfortable enough—it does all 


_ right for me. I like living in a ruin. 


There’s a big fireplace and a cosy 
seat in the ingle nook, and lots 
of fresh air, and a sound roof over 
my bit of the house, anyway. I’m 
quite content.” And he strode on, 
smiling to himself. Let a lot of 
talkative workpeople loose on_ his 
cherished ruins, not he! Why, his 
secret would be out in no time. 

“But Granstone Hall is such a 
lovely place; it could be made a 
glorious house.” Catherine had so 
often heard the surmises of the 
villagers as to why Mr. Dacre had 
bought Granstone Hall; and the 
general opinion was that when he 
returned from foreign parts he would 
set to work to transform the beautiful 
old place from a tumbledown ftarm- 
house to the gracious building it 
once was, and could be again if 
sufficient money were spent on it. 

Mr. Dacre only laughed carelessly. 

“All in good time—I’m not doing 
anything at present,” he said, and 
there was something in his tone which 
silenced his questioner. 





‘© DON’T SHRINK FROM GROWTH; IT HURTS, BUT IT IS GOOD 
FOR US. THERE IS NOTHING SO FATAL AS STAGNATION. ’ 











Drawn by 
P. B. Hickling. 
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“And how have you been all this long 
while ?”’ Mr. Dacre turned a kindly face 
to the young girl beside him. She seemed 
careworn, somehow ; there was an anxious 
look in the brown eyes raised to his. 

“T’ve been all right—that is, quite well. 
But this winter has been a dreadful time. 
Everything is changed now that General 
Ashburton is dead. The Abbey was sold, 
you know, as soon as he died, to some very 
rich London people, and they have altered 
everything. Then Lady Mary Chester is 
away, and Chamfers is shut up. Then—but 
this is my own trouble.” Catherine hesi- 
tated. Would he be interested ? She must 
not worry him with her difficulties, but 
what a relief it would be to tell him ! 

Mr. Dacre was interested and said so. 
He slackened speed, and bent an attentive 
ear. 
“Well, it’s like this. You know—or 
rather you don’t know—how should you ?— 
that I have a sister. Ever since father died 
she has lived with an aunt, father’s only 
sister, a very rich widow who hadn’t any 
children, and took a great fancy to Geraldine 
when she was small. My aunt always said 
she should treat Geraldine as her own 
daughter, and leave her all her money. She 
and Geraldine lived partly in Paris, partly 
on the Riviera, and Geraldine has hardly 
ever been home; and when she came once 
when mother was ill, she hated this place, 
and seemed to me almost a stranger—very 
grand and beautifully dressed. Well, the 
other day my aunt died very suddenly, and 
instead of Geraldine having all the money, 
it appears that after all Aunt Catherine (I’m 
called after her, but she liked Geraldine 
much the best) didn’t make a will in 
Geraldine’s favour, although she was always 
saying she would. The only will she left 
was quite an old one, and the property all 
goes to a nephew, the son of her husband’s 
brother. Geraldine is very bad at writing 
letters, and her last one was almost inco- 
herent—the sudden shock and everything— 
but the upshot of it all is, that she is 
coming home to live!” i 

“ But won’t you like that ? You must 
often be very lonely—and your own 
sister: ” Mr. Dacre began, but Catherine 
interrupted. 

“ Geraldine’s hardly like a sister. I’ve 
seen her so seldom. And then, mother is 
quite poor—and if Geraldine hasn’t any 
money at all I don’t see how we can 
manage.” Catherine’s voice broke and her 
eyes filled with tears; but she forced them 
back; she must not cry; he would think 
her silly. 

‘Perhaps your sister will have some- 
thing; the nephew may go shares; or a 
fresh will may turn up; or she will be able 
to earn her own living. Anyway, let us 
hope things will turn out better than you 
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expect. As for the changes, 
don’t you think that per- 
haps you were too com- 
fortable here, all of you? 
Don’t shrink from growth ; 
it hurts, but it is good for 
us. There is nothing so 
fatal as stagnation.” Mr. 
Dacre spoke gravely, and 
Catherine felt a thrill as 
she listened. Maybe he 
was right; maybe they 
had been too long in their 
quiet backwater. Well, 
the waves of change and 
progress were invading it 
now. 

They had reached the 
churchyard and Mr. Dacre 
leant on the gate and 
looked round him. 

“ A heavenly spot, this,” 
he said, with true appre- 
ciation in his voice. And 
certainly it was, with a 
quiet beauty all its own. 
Fields spread like water to 
the very foot of Granstone 
Church; old trees mounted guard 
beside it, as it stood in lonely 
dignity. Centuries ago the London 
road ran past the church, and King 
Charles and his Court had often 
looked up at the grey tower on their 
way to Newmarket; houses and 
cottages had been there in plenty 
then, and the stir of life. But now 
the church stood alone. 
had fallen into decay ; a broad main 
road stretched like a silvery ribbon 
from London to the North, and it 
had left Granstone Church neglected 
and forsaken. Where a main road is, 
houses will spring up; and Gran- 
stone village was now two miles from 
its church. 

A prim little mission church, red- 
brick and modern, stood on Gran- 
stone Green; but the hearts of the 
older villagers turned to their ancient 
church; and they would walk up 
on Sunday afternoons to service, and 
talk of the old days ‘‘ when folk would 
walk two miles to church and think 
nowt on it.” 

Catherine pushed open the heavy 
door, and Hugh Dacre followed her 
in. The outside of the church was 
lovely, with its square tower, its 
long sweep of roof, its low carved 
porch ; but the inside was even more 
beautiful. Antiquarians came from 
far to see and to study Granstone 
Church. 

Catherine stood, as she had stood 
many times before, in hushed awe. 
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’ The holy little place, with 
its screen and pulpit ex- 
quisitely carved, the win- 
dows set deep in the stone 
walls, the famous De Man- 
deville tomb, the ancient 
church chest—she loved it 
all, and she gazed round 
her with reverent appre- 
ciation. Mr. Dacre loved 
it, too. He came here 
often, by himself, unknown 
to anyone—and he, too, 
stood with bent head. 

There was a silence in 
the church, a silence which 
seemed to speak. Catherine 
was loth to break it; but 
she must hurry. She tip- 
toed up the nave and into 
the ‘vestry Yes, there 
were the missing specta- 
cles. Mr. Dacre followed 
her after a moment, and 

Catherine timidly asked if 

she might show him the 

famous marks on the low 
‘‘ priest’s door ”’ which led 
from the churchyard into the chancel. 

“My uncle explained them to me 
once,” she said, and Mr. Dacre 
lighted a match while Catherine 
pointed them out. A rough carving 
in the stone lintel above the door; 
a heart, and two names, deep in the 
stone. 

“That’s a betrothal mark, my 
uncle says,” the girl explained in a 
whisper. ‘‘ Colin and Isabel—those 
are the names—you can just decipher 
them. Oh! I often wonder about 
them—if they kept true to each 
other—I think it is such a lovely idea, 
to have one’s betrothal carved in 
stone like this. They say, too, that 
there’s a passage between the church 
and the Hall, where the lovers used 
to meet; but nobody has ever been 
able to find it.” 

Mr. Dacre listened, and carefully 
put the charred end of the match 
into his pocket. He knew far more 
about Colin and Isabel and their 
betrothal and the passage than 
Catherine did, and he had studied the 
marks many times; but-he did not 
say so. He followed her out and shut 
the big door behind them; then 
he put out his hand with a kind 
smile. 

“Well, good-bye. I hope you will 
get on better than you think when 
your sister comes. And remember— 
don’t be afraid of new ideas. Stagna- 
tion—that’s the dangerous thing.” 
He lifted his cap, called Brutus, and 
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went striding away across the fields 
with his sack slung over-one shoulder. 

Catherine leant on the church- 
yard gate, watching him go. Oh! 
How kind he had been! And he was 
right. She had perhaps been stagnat- 
ing—been getting overgrown with 
the weeds of custom and tradition. 
But a stirring of the waters had 
come now; and she wouldn’t shrink 
from all it brought with it. 


“Catherine! I thought something - 
must have happened to you. How 
long you have been! ’”’ Mrs. Meyrick 
shivered as she drew her big shawl 
more closely round her. She had 
been standing at the door of Gran- 
stone Cottage looking down the 
village street. ‘‘ Try and spare me 
these worries, dear. I feel very far 
from well, and I really cannot bear 
much more.” ‘ : 

Mrs. Meyrick walked feebly into 
the sitting-room and lay down in a 
‘protesting manner on the low couch 
drawn up by the fire. 

It was a pretty room; and ste 
was a pretty woman, or would have 
been had not frettulness and pain 
drawn deep furrows in her forehead 
and round the sensitive mouth. She 
sighed and looked helplessly at her 
daughter. 

“You are so wet, dear child—and 
your boots—just look at them ! Was 
it wise, dear, to go off in the rain like 
that? The next thing will be I 
shall have you ill on my hands, and 
what will happen then? And I 
cannot find my smelling salts; 
where are they, dear?” 

Catherine slipped off her raincoat 
and unlaced her big country boots ; 
then, always patient with this frail 
pretty mother, still so young-looking, 
produced the salts and covered her 
mother with the sofa blanket. 

“There, mother dear! Now just 
rest. I’m sorry I was so long. It 
was hard walking, and the mud 
was very deep—but I found uncle’s 
spectacles all right.” 

Catherine did not mention Mr. 
Dacre. Somehow she didn’t want to | 
tell any one of that; the remem- 
brance of his kindness lay, snug 
and warm, at her heart. 

“I have been watching for you for 
hours,” said Mrs. Meyrick in an 
aggrieved voice. “I am afraid I 
have taken cold standing by the 
door. Make up a good fire, dear. 
This early spring weather is most 
treacherous.’”’ Mrs. Meyrick shivered 
and drew the sofa blanket closer. 


“This telegram has only just 
come. Oh! It’s on the mantelpiece. 
I don’t know what we are going to 
do, I really don’t,” and Mrs. Meyrick 
sighed again and moved restlessly. 

Catherine seized the telegram. 
From Geraldine, of course. Yes, it 
was. 


“ Starting to-day—meet me Langs- 
ford to-morrow, four-thirty —Ger- 
aldine.” 


“To-morrow! Oh! mother!” 
Catherine gasped. And the drawing- 
room—and the spare-room—and the 
food—and everything—how was she 
to be ready for this sister, fresh from 
her luxurious life ? 

“ Most inconsiderate of Geraldine, 
I call it.” Mrs. Meyrick cast aside 
the sofa blanket and sat up. ‘“Think 
of all there is to do ! the bed-room to 
prepare—and everything. And she 
will expect so much. How would it 
be, Catherine, if we asked your aunt 
to take her in at the Rectory for a 
few days?’ Mrs. Meyrick spoke 
coaxingly, , she had evolved this 
scheme in her own mind as a solu- 
tion to immediate difficulties. But 
Catherine shook her head decisively. 

“No, mother darling, that would 
never do. This is Geraldine’s home, 
and she must, of course, come to it. 
As for ber expecting the kind of life 
she has been used to, the sooner she 
finds out that she can’t have it, the 
better. She wouldn’t have it at the 
Rectory, either.” 

“They have more help there. I 
never can understand how your 
aunt can afford to keep two maids. 
Miss Lethbridge has been here this 
morning—she called directly you had 
gone, before Geraldine’s telegram 
came—and she says she thinks it 
would be far better if they had less 
help at the Rectory and more to eat; 
she thinks they look half-starved.” 

“Oh! mother, don’t!” - cried 
Catherine under her breath. Yes, 
this was what Mr. Dacre meant, 
this absorption in trifles, this petty 
gossip ; such weeds flourish in back- 
waters. 

But Mrs. Meyrick took no notice— 
in fact she did not hear. She prattled 
on— 

“Yes, and Miss Lethbridge tells 
me she hears in the village that Lady 
Mary Chester is returning this week 
—Chamfers is being got ready. And 
she told me in confidence that she 
hears that the new man at the Abbey 
is going to turn Lady Mary out of 
Chamfers.”’ 
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“Turn Lady Mary out ? 
Butes les camta) surely 
Chamfers is her own 
house ?’’ Catherine forgot 
all about backwaters and 
weeds ; she was startled. 

“Well, Miss Lethbridge 
says not. The old General 
always meant to let Lady 
Mary buy it, but it never 
got done, somehow. Poor 
Lady Mary, to have to turn 
out now, after all these 
years!” 

“Perhaps the new man 
will let her buy it.”” Cath- 
erine spoke in consterna- 
tion. Would these dread- 
ful changes never end ? 
Granstone without Lady 
Mary would indeed be a 
forsaken spot. 

“Miss Lethbridge 
doesn’t seem to think he 
will—and, oh! Catherine, 
she says the way they are 
going on at the Abbey is 
something scandalous. 
Such. parties—such behaviour in the 
servants’ hall. It is dreadful. Miss 
Lethbridge’s Martha told her that the 
lodgekeeper’s wife told her that—-—” 

“Never mind now, mother.” 
Catherine felt a sense of shame. Yes, 
it was degrading, this petty gossip. 
She wouldn’t listen to it. 

““ About Geraldine’s coming—that's 
much more important.” 

Mrs. Meyrick lay back and closed 
her eyes. Village gossip was the 
breath of her life. Miss Lethbridge, 
a spinster of uncertain age, living in 
Granstone, was a constant source of 
supply; and Catherine, too, had 
hitherto always seemed interested. 
She was disappointed; she had 
looked forward to dwelling on every 
savoury detail furnished her by her 
visitor. In limited life such things 
loom large. Mrs. Meyrick felt her- 
self defrauded. 

Catherine left her mother on the 
sofa, ran upstairs, and set to work. 
The spare-room must be made 
presentable for Geraldine; the draw- 
ing-room needed furbishing up. She 
flung herself on her task. 

The village girl who came in every 
day to work adored her young mis- 
tress, and worked with a will. By 
the evening Catherine was tired out, 
but everything was more or less ready 
for thearrival. The bed-roomcurtains 
had been washed and ironed and now 
hung in graceful folds ; the drawing- 
room windows had been cleaned, the 
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old mahogany furniture 
polished: great bunches of 
daffodils stood everywhere. 

“Oh! I hope Geraldine 
will think it nice,” thought 
Catherine; but her heart 
misgave her. 


Chapter Ui. 


THE news of Geraldine’s 
coming was duly taken to 
the Rectory by Catherine 
the next morning. She 
stood rather in awe of her 
aunt. Mrs. Wightman was 
Mrs. Meyrick’s eldest sister, 
and rather resembled her 
in appearance ; but other- 
wise she was her exact 
opposite. Where Mrs. 
Meyrick was gentle and 
deprecating, Mrs. Wight- 
man was hard and unflinch- 
ing. Her light blue eyes 
were quick to spy out any 
parochial offender; and 
she was not popular in the 
village. But she had one 
soft spot in her heart—her husband. 
Him she loved ; him she worked for, 
zealously if not always according 
to knowledge, and a word from him 
would move her when all else failed. 
The village tolk did not understand 
Mrs. Wightman ; in fact, nobody did, 
and nobody troubled to. Only her 
husband knew what lay beneath 
the hard exterior. 

“Geraldine returning to-day ? - 
Why did you not let us know yester- 
day ? Always tell me such things at 
once, Catherine. I might even have 
heard it in the village! Imagine— 
our own niece!” Mrs. Wightman 
was affronted, and showed it. 

Catherine felt guilty; but she 
had been so tired last evening she 
simply couldn’t go out; and the 
Rectory was a quarter of a mile_ 
from Granstone Cottage. She tried 
to justify herself, and her aunt was 
somewhat mollified. 

‘“Well, never mind about that. 
You will want to go to meet her, of 
course; you can have the wagon- 
ette. I will instruct James to call 
round for you in good time.” Mrs. 
Wightman felt this to be a conces- 
sion, especially after the way in 
which she had been treated. 

“Oh, thank you very much, Aunt 
Jessie; the wagonette will be a 
great help.” Catherine’s spirits, 
which had been almost at zero, rose 
a little. She had been dreading 
Geraldine’s arrival, but perhaps 
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things would not be as bad as she 
feared, perhaps Geraldine would 
settle down and like the country. 
She hastened home, feeling more 
cheerful; and put the finishing 
touches to the preparations for 
Geraldine’s arrival. 

“Now, mother darling, just lie on 
the couch and wait.” Catherine, all 
ready to start for the station, patted 
the sofa cushion. ‘“‘ Everything is 
ready, and Lizzie will see that the 
kettle is boiling ; Geraldine will want 
her tea. You need not worry about 
anything.” And Catherine settled 
her mother on the couch, covered her 
up and kissed her, and clambered into 
the Rectory waggonette. 

The village women watched her 
as she drove away. Everyone in 
Granstone loved Catherine; they had 
seen her grow up and knew all about 
her. And now Miss Geraldine was 
coming home from foreign parts. 
“That'll be company for Miss 
Catherine, so ’twill,” the cottagers 
said, as the waggonette trundled 
down the street. 

Langsford was seven miles off, 
and the Rectory pony clomped along 
with heavy feet; but Catherine was 
in no hurry. She always enjoyed 
the long drive—there was so much 
to see; and the country just now 
was beautiful, with everything rush- 
ing into leaf and flower, and the 
birds singing joyfully. How nice 
that it was fine. Had it been like 
yesterday, Geraldine would have 
hated the long drive under the huge 
“gig umbrella,” which was all the 
shelter the Rectory waggonette 
boasted. 

Langsford was reached at last, 
and the waggonette clattered over 
the stones of the station yard just in 
time. The London express was com- 
ing silently round the curve like some 
huge stealthy snake. Catherine was 
always flurried at a railway station ; 
and, as the train drew up, she ran 
up and down the platform hunting 
for Geraldine. Hadn’t she come, 
after all? 

But at last, at the far end of the 
train, Catherine saw the tall slender 
figure in the long close-clinging coat, 
the little pull-on 
hat. Here she was! 
And Catherine 
rushed impulsively 
on her sister. 

Geraldine stood 
by the luggage-van 
imperiously giving 
directions to a 


porter, who was adding trunk after 
trunk to the pile already on the plat- 
form. She nodded to her -sister—a 
casual nod. : 

‘Here you are, Cath. No, not 
that one ”—to the porter—‘‘ there 
in the corner—that’s the last.” 
Geraldine counted, ‘“ Five—six— 
Yes, that’s all. Take them to a 
taxi —I suppose there are taxis 
here?” 

“Yes, miss, plenty in the yard.” 
The porter began piling the trunks 
on a truck. Catherine stood by, 
awkward, self-conscious. The fash- 
ionable hat came down right over 
Geraldine’s face, but she might have 
at least tried to kiss her sister. 

“Now then, that’s all right.” 
Geraldine put her travelling-rug on 
the heaped-up truck. “Come along, 
Cath. There’ll hardly be room on a 
taxi for all that luggage, porter.” 

‘The Rectory waggonette—uncle 
sent it,” faltered Catherine. 

“Oh! Well then, we'll put the 
trunks in that.’”’ Geraldine turned 
to the porter and gave directions. 
“We'll go in the taxi with the suit- 
case and the wraps.” 

“But perhaps Aunt Jessie won't 
like the waggonette filled with lug- 
gage. We can easily send your 
trunks in by the carrier. He calls at 
the station thisevening. Then we can 
drive in the waggonette. I told 
Aunt Jessie we would do that.” 

“My good girl, if you think I’m 
going to sit behind that ancient 
steed of uncle’s for seven miles— 
it is seven, isn’t it ?—you’re very 
much mistaken. Call a taxi, porter, 
and put the trunks into the waggon- 
ette. Can you lift them ? Help him, 
will you?” Geraldine turned im- 





periously on the Rectory factotum, - 


who stared aghast at this invasion of 
his precious vehicle. | 

The trunks were stacked on the 
floor of the waggonette and over- 
flowed on to the cushioned seats. 
Old James growled audibly, and 
Catherine felt herself to be a criminal 
of the deepest dye; but what could 
she do? Geraldine superintended 


the process, tipped the porter out 
of the bag hanging on her wrist, 





leapt neatly into the taxi, and flung 
herself down in the corner. 

“Here we are; that’s all right. 
Now for a cigarette.” And Geraldine 
produced her case and holder. =~ You 
don’t smoke, do you ? You ought to ; 
it soothes the nerves, and mine want 
soothing badly.” 

Geraldine put her slim feet on the 
opposite seat, displaying a consider- 
able length of silk stocking. She 
looked at her sister. How badly 
dressed Cath was—skirt all wrong ; 
coat ill-fittihg ; hat impossible ; and 
as for shoes and stockings Syl 
shall soon look like that, I suppose,” 
thought Geraldine bitterly. 

How long did a cigarette take 
to smoke? Catherine calculated 
anxiously. What would they think 
in the village ?—the Rector’s niece, 
too. Her aunt would be certain to 
hear of it. ‘‘ And when Aunt Jessie 





is angry mother is so upset.” 
Catherine trembled. 
Geraldine puffed in silence. 


Catherine sat almost tongue-tied. 
This elegant sister seemed like a 
stranger. What had they in 
common ? 

But at last she roused herself to 
speak. Geraldine would think her 
unfeeling if she did not refer to her 
loss. 

“Poor Aunt Catherine. How 
sudden it was; and how terrible for 
you, Geraldine. What was the 
matter ? Did she suddenly fall ill ? 
You never told us.” 

“ Heart,” vouchsafed Geraldine, 
puffing fiercely. ‘‘ The whole thing 
has been perfectly hateful. I don’t 
want to talk about it.” And she 
stared broodingly out of the window 
with unseeing eyes. 

Catherine shrank into herself. She 
did not try again; the silence re- 
mained unbroken. 

The sight of Granstone main street, 
picturesque though it was, woke no 
pleasure in the heart of Geraldine. 
Hateful little place! She contrasted 
it mentally with the Céte d’Azur she 
had left. Granstone Cottage was 
always considered one of the beauty-_ 
spots, with its deep cream rough- 
cast, its old timbers, its overhanging 
upper storey; but 
Geraldine saw no 
beauty in it. Then, 
too, her welcome 
home was some- 
what of a failure. 

Mrs. Meyrick had 
found it impossible 
tofollow Catherine’s 


advice. 
Restless 
and anxi- 
ous, longing 
to see. her 
daughter, 
yet dread- 
ing her re- 
turn, she 
so mip 1 ¥ 
could not lie 
quietly on 
her sofa® 
and before 
the “clomp, 
clomp”’ of 
the Rectory 
horse had 
died away 
down the 
street, she 
was on her 
feet, arrang- 
ing here, 
tidy ins 
there ; and, 
finally, 
knowing the 
speed, or 
rather the 
slowness, of 
the wagon- 
ette, and 
telling her- 
self she had 
plenty of 
time, she 
proceeded 
tochangein- 
toher ‘‘best” 
frock. Cath- 
erine nad 
begged her 
mother not 
to do this. 
“Don’t let’s 
mea. tes 2 
grand vis- 
itor of Ger- 
aldine,”’ she 
had said. 
““She’s coming home, and must take 
us as we are,” and Mrs. Meyrick had 
assented. But sudden nervousness 
had assailed her. Geraldine must 
not think her mother shabby ; first 
impressions count for so much, 
and mother and daughter had not 
met for four years. 

Mrs. Meyrick tugged at the black 
satin frock in a vain effort to fasten 
it. Catherine always did this for her ; 
would the little maid Lizzie be able to 
find the eyes for the hooks at the side ? 
Mrs. Meyrick called her up and set 
her to work. rere 
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GERALDINE COUNTED, ‘‘ FIVE, 
THEM TO A TAXI. 


SIX—YES, THAT'S ALL. 
I SUPPOSE THERE ARE TAXIS HERE?” 





Changeth 








TAKE 


The taxi had made quick work of 
the seven miles between Langsford 
and Granstone. Geraldine tossed the 
end of her cigarette out of the 
window and uncoiled herself from 
her corner. She paid the taxi—“ the 
last decent journey I shall have,” 
she thought—and then sauntered up 
the garden path. | 
- Where was her mother, Catherine 
wondered, as she followed with her 
arms full of suit-cases and wraps. 
Why didn’t she come to the door to 
welcome Geraldine? The fire was 
nearly out; and the couch was vacant. 
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Mrs. Meyrick was still upstairs 
with Lizzie, fighting with her best 
frock, and Geraldine stood in the 
sitting-room, aloof,  supercilious, 
while Catherine threw a log on the 
fire and tried to coax it into burning. 
At last Mrs. Meyrick appeared, 
flushed and panting. Lizzie had 
only partially succeeded—a hiatus in 
the satin skirt was plainly visible. 
Catherine flew for the kettle, but 
Lizzie had been bard at work at 
Mrs. Meyrick’s frock and had for- 
gotten the instructions to have. 
boiling water ready. 


The Old Order Changeth 


Catherine could have cried with 
mortification. And Geraldine did 
not try to make things pleasant. She 
stood, then sat, in cold detachment, 
waiting for her tea, and answering 
her mother’s questions by mono- 
syllables. There was, of course, much 
Mrs. Meyrick wanted to know, but 
Geraldine would only vouchsafe the 
barest scraps of information. 

“T came off in a hurry because 
Arnold Meyrick—that’s the nephew 
who has everything—wanted to 
take over at once. Oh, yes, he has 
the villa, the flat in Paris, and all 
the money; hateful creature! and 
his wife—the cat !—she never rested 
till she got me out.” 

“ Poor child.””. Mrs Meyrick leaned 
forward to stroke Geraldine’s hand, 
but her daughter flung away. 

“No good crying over spilt milk. 
He’s got it all and he’s going to keep 
it. He paid my bills and my journey 
and gave me twenty pounds, and 
thought he’d been generous. I shall 
never hear anything more of him— 
his wife will see to that.’ Geraldine 
bit vindictively at her bread and 
butter. 

“Twenty pounds is a good deal.” 
Catherine spoke reflectively ; but her 
sister turned on her with the exas- 
peration of nerves strained to break- 
ing-point. 

“A good deal? Why, I ought to 
have had thousands. Aunt Catherine 
was very wealthy. She so often said 
it would all be mine one day. Oh! 
ja ja!” and Geraldine drew in her 
breath with a sort of hissing sound 
as of one in pain. 

Yes, life was going to be difficult. 

For the first day or two after her 
return, Geraldine lay in bed. She was 
not ill, she told her sister, but was 
tired ; and certainly she was, mentally 
as well as physically. She made an 
odd contrast to the prim cottage 
spare bed-room, with her exquisite 
silken peignoir and her boudoir cap 
with its wreath of tiny roses. Cath- 
erine kept the little Lizzie out of the 
room. What would the village say, 
she wondered ruefully, as she watched 
Geraldine lying propped up on all 
the available pillows, smoking cigar- 
ette after cigarette. 

Mrs. Wightman wanted a good deal 
of pacifying. The episode of the 
waggonette had lost nothing in the 
telling. The old Rectory factotum 
had been deeply offended, and the 
trunks certainly had scratched the 

varnish and damaged the cushions. 
Then Geraldine should at once have 


presented herself at the Rectory to 
apologise and explain. Catherine had 
hard work to prevent her aunt from 
coming to see the culprit and remon- 
strate in person ; but this could not 
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be, the sight of Geraldine would 
have scandalised Mrs. Wightman to a 
degree, and Catherine had to make a 
good deal of Geraldine’s indisposition, 
which was in reality but a slight 
affair. 

Geraldine was really very strong, 
she had been through an ordeal which 
had considerably taxed her powers, 
for she had been fond of her aunt, 
and, apart from all it meant, her 
sudden death had been a severe 
shock. But after her two days’ rest 
sbe rose from her bed alert, restless— 
a living problem with which Cather- 
ine had to grapple. 

“Geraldine, please go and call at 


the Rectory,” sbe pleaded, as Geral- 


dine, as was her wont, established 
herself by the fire with a novel. “ It’s 
such a lovely day ; you’ve no possible 
excuse. And Aunt Jessie is so parti- 
cular—and you've been here now 
nearly a week.” 

“Whatever does it matter to me 
what Aunt Jessie is ? And why should 
I have to go and call ? Let her come 
and see me?” 

“Oh Geraldine!’ Catherine was 
speechless ; this was anarchy indeed. 

“You're terrified of Aunt Jessie, 
both you and mother. I can see it. 
Of course uncle’s Rector of the parish 
and all that, but I can’t for the life 
of me see what there is to be fright- 
ened at about Aunt Jessie. Let her 


_think what she likes; I don’t care 
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that for her.’’ And Geraldine snapped 
her fingers and went on reading. 

‘‘ But they lent us the waggonette, 
and it did get so scratched with the 
trunks ; and one of the cushions was 
torn; and Aunt Jessie does so upset 
mother——” Catherine felt almost 
inclined to cry. 

Geraldine flung down the novel. 

‘Oh! what a nuisance you are, 
Cath ! I suppose I shall have no peace 
till I do go, so I’d better get it over.” 
And Geraldine ran upstairs and 
changed into her very loveliest after- 
noon clothes—a softly falling black 
silky gown with a string of pearls, and 
a coat, the very latest of Paris 
creations, accentuating her slender- 
ness to a degree. The hat was lovely, 
too, but somewhat startling. 


Catherine exclaimed when her 
sister came downstairs. 
“What smart clothes! You 


needn’t have troubled to change: 
your every-day things seem grand 
to me. But, of course, we ought to 
be getting used to smart clothes ; 
the Abbey people dress very well.” 

“‘ By the way, what about them ? ”’ 
Geraldine was drawing on her gloves. 
‘““What’s their name? And what 
are they like ?”’ 

“Mr. and Mrs. Swinnerton. They 
are very, very rich. I’ve not seen the 
Abbey since the alterations, but 
they’ve completely changed it. They 
are very worldly, gay people, and 
uncle is afraid they will do a great 
deal of harm in the village.” 

“Silly of uncle. A little gaiety 
down here won’t hurt anyone.” 

Catherine flushed, but went on— 

“They gave a ball for their 
tenantry, and there was a great deal 
that uncle and aunt disapproved of.” 

Geraldine shrugged her shoulders. 

“Really, Cath, what a prig you 
are. I’ve no patience with you. 
Swinnerton—I believe I met some 
people of that name at Cap Martin. 
Well, so long!’’ And Geraldine de- 


parted, leaving Catherine sore at 
heart. 
A prig! Yes, perhaps she was. 


Would Mr. Dacre think so? Maybe 
he would. ‘‘ Oh dear, how shall I 
ever manage to get on?” said 
Catherine to herself. 

She watched her sister wistfully 
as she went down the garden path. 
How lovely Geraldine was! Her 
clear complexion, her fair short 
hair, her big blue eyes, ber slender 
grace. And the black soft clothes 
set off her beauty to - perfection. 
“And I’m so dull and heavy,” 


thought poor Catherine, utterly 
wretched as she turned to look at 
herself in the mirror. Geraldine was 


like her mother, but she, Catherine, 
was like her father—dark-haired 
and sturdy. Her fine brow and 


clustering curly hair had a charm all 
their own; the steadfast brown 
eyes were beautiful. But the girl 
could not see herself as others saw 
her. She went about her work with a 
heavy heart. 

The parlourmaid at the Rectory 
was overawed at the grand visitor. 
Someone from the Abbey, it must 
. be; and she said so to Mrs. Wight- 
man, who, in overall and gardening 
gloves, was working in the garden. 
The Rector’s wife was a _ gentle- 
woman, and would have thought 
nothing of greeting Lady Mary 
Chester, for instance, in her garden- 
ing rig. But these new smart Abbey 
people—they wefe different. Perhaps 
Mrs. Swinnerton had come to make 
another scene; and she hastily shed 
her overall, smoothed her hair, and 
prepared for battle. 

An elegant vision rose to greet 
her as she entered. For a moment 
Mrs. Wightman did not recognise 
her niece. She bowed vaguely. 

‘How do you do, Aunt Jessie ? 
I’m Geraldine. I see you don’t 
“remember me.” Geraldine was 
amused at the blank look on her 
aunt’s face. 

Dear me! 


au @tee corse: How 
altered you are.” Mrs. Wightman 
frostily kissed her niece. ‘‘ Are you 


better ? I felt sure you were quite 
ill, as we did not see you at church 
yesterday.” 

“Church !. I’ve .quite lost the 
habit of church-going, I’m afraid. I 
never went at Cap Martin—nobody 
does now, you know.” Geraldine 
spoke maliciously. There was some- 
thing about Aunt Jessie that irritated 
her niece at once; the prim mouth, 
the hard grey eyes. “I'll make her 
wince,” thought Geraldine. 

Mrs. Wightman did wince.  No- 
body knew better than she did that 
people don’t go to church nowadays. 
Every parson’s wife knows it all too 
well. She felt, too, the pitying con- 
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tempt with which this smart niece 
was surveying her; she knew how 
Geraldine was mentally mocking at 
her—plain, unattractive, “ goody- 
goody.’ Elderly women often suffer 
silently under the scorn of the young. 
But she rallied her forces. 

You willl trust, acquire= the 
habit again, now that you have come 
to live in your uncle’s parish. And 
there is much you can help in, 
Geraldine. We badly need Sunday- 
school teachers—and you sing, do 
you not? Perhaps you can help us 
in the mission church choir ?”’ 

Geraldine made a little grimace. 
Did she look: like a Sunday-school 
teacher, she thought. Then a bitter 
recollection rose in her mind— 
Sundays at Cap Martin—the tea- 
parties, the tennis, the heavenly 
excursions in the yacht—and now— 
a Sunday-school class ! To have come 
to this! Revolt against the cruelty 
of fate seemed to clutch at her; she 
hated her aunt, hated the prim 
Rectory drawing-room—hated every- 
thing. 

She was opening her mouth to 
speak when the Rector, benevolent 
and dreamy, looked in. He had just 
come in from a round of parish visit- 
ing and had been looking for his wife. 

“Jessie, my dear,’ he began ; 
then, seeing the smartly dressed 
lady, he advanced and courteously 
proffered his hand. He _ started. 
“Why, it is Geraldine! Welcome 
home, my child,” he said, and kissed 
his niece. 

Geraldine felt, all of a sudden, as 
if she must cry. Her uncle, with all 
his vagueness, had recognised her— 
had welcomed her. All unconsciously 
she felt the charm of his saintly 
presence. 

Mr. Wightman patted Geraldine’s 
hand, and talked soothingly. With 
his rare insight he saw the girl was 
angry and mutinous: and he did 
his best to calm her. He saw, too, 
that his wife was ruffled; and he 
proposed to show Geraldine the 


Rectory garden, and took her away 
at once. 

‘“‘T know nothing of the practical 
side of gardening. 
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practical person, my dear. Your 
aunt does most of the work—but I 
love this place. I walk up and down 
among the flowers, and think, and 
dream. You must come here when 
you want to be quiet.” Did she 
ever want to be quiet, Geraldine 
wondered. Her life hitherto had not 
been a quiet one. From one gaiety 
to another—always hurrying, always 
rushing—and now, to be suddenly 
taken away from it all and forced 
to be quiet whether she wanted to or 
not—how was she going to bear it ? 

The Rector seemed almost to 
divine his niece’s thoughts. He 
talked calmingly about flowers and 
birds ; and when she bade him good- 
bye he escorted her down the drive 
to the gate, and watched her as she 
swung along with her free light 
step ; he sighed as he turned away. 

“ Detestable ! That’s what it is!’ 
said Mrs. Wightman, ruffling like an 
angry hen as her husband came into 
the house. “‘ The girls of the present 
day are simply impossible. She was 
absolutely rude to me when I spoke 
about not seeing her in church, and 
sneered almost openly when I sug- 
gested her teaching in the Sunday- 


school. I hope you talked seriously 
to her, John.” 
“To - me. there is something 


infinitely pathetic in the young girl 
of this generation,” said the Rector 
thoughtfully. ‘“ So confident, so self- 
assertive, so apparently hard—but 
maybe there is a tender heart 
beneath.” 

“J do not see anything pathetic 
about Geraldine,” remarked Mrs. 
Wightman; but she caught her 
husband’s hand in hers for a moment. 
She felt rebuked for her irritability. 
How good he was ! 

Just what Geraldine was saying 
to herself as she walked! rapidly up 
the village street. “Ill go some- 
times to church. I really will—he 
never said one word about my not 
being there. He’s a good 
man,’ she thought. And 
through everything that hap- 
pened afterwards, Geraldine 
always loved and reverenced 
her uncle. 


To 
be 
con- 
tin- 
ued. 





Part I. 
WuEN Pheebe, Miss Gray’s 
parlourmaid, heard the 


Vicar of Fernhollow leave 
the Gables, she went to the 
drawing-room to clear away 
the tea things. 

“Phoebe,” exclaimed Miss 
Gray, ‘“Mr. Blake has bullied me 
into it at last! Look)! There’s a 
copy of the hateful advertisement 
which he is sending to the Church 
Times.” 

Phoebe read— 


““« Wanted : Cheerful Companion. 
Able to read aloud. Comfortable 
quiet country home. No domestic 
duties. No salary. Reply Miss Gray, 
The Gables, Fernhollow.’ ” 


“TI thought it was always a box 
number ?”’ observed Phoebe doubt- 
fully. 

“JT don’t care what the usual is,” 
retorted Miss Gray with a toss of her 
white head, ‘“‘for I’m leaving entire 
responsibility of the whole affair on 
the Vicar’s shoulders.’’ And she 
readjusted her dainty cap as a result 
of that independent toss. 

When Phoebe had left her, Miss 
Gray sat thinking. It was unpalat- 
able to find, after having honoured 
Mr. Blake with an invitation to tea 
because it was her eightieth birth- 
day, that he had set himself to rub 
into her that she was eighty. He had, 
of course, admitted that she was 
wonderful, wonderful; and only 
hoped he might be as wonderful 
himself when he became an octo- 
genarian.. 

“Now tell me, dear Miss Gray,” 
he had urged, “‘ can you expect to 
read at eighty just as though you 
were still thirty? Your mind needs 
nourishment as much as ever, but 
you must have mercy on your eyes. 
If Phoebe were ill, how glad you would 
be of a kind sensible lady who could 
run about and do—do all sorts of 
odds and ends. Everybody has odds 
and ends. Phil says every day is full 
of them. You could advertise, or 
—or there’s Mildred who e 

“No, no,” Miss Gray had inter- 
rupted, “not Mildred, thank you. 
Make out a straightforward adver- 
tisement. Only the great adventuze 
of an advertisement could atone for 
such a step.” 











Blake’s wife’s 


Mildred was Mr. 
niece—Phil’s niece. 

In less than seven days Miss Gray 
had received one hundred and eighty 
replies to Mr. Blake’s  straight- 
forward advertisement. Instead of 
being uplifted with joy that one 
hundred and eighty people were 
prepared to be cheerful (and entirely 
on her account), Miss Gray merely 
groaned that the adventure was too 
great for her. She might have been 
able to compare or analyse three or 
four replies, but one hundred and 
eighty ! Mr. Blake must come and 
draw lots. 

Mr. Blake was just starting for 


town when he received Miss Gray’s — 


message, and he asked his wife to go 
to her. She hesitated, saying— 

‘“‘ Suppose we send Mildred ? Per- 
haps, after all hi 

“Yes, perhaps after all e 
echoed Mr. Blake. Neither he nor 
his wife would have presumed to 
dictate to Miss Gray, but while 
involved in the confusion of one 
hundred and eighty replies, might 
not that wonderful lady realise 
Mildred’s exceptional worth, even 
her grace and charm? Mildred was 
staying at the Vicarage. She had 
come for change of air and to help 
with a Jumble Sale. 

But when Mildred Stanley arrived 
at the Gables, Miss Gray was not in 
the drawing-room. Phoebe gave her 
an open basket filled with one hun- 
dred and eighty letters, and said 
that Miss Gray would be glad if 








Miss Stanley would kindly choose one 
of these applications, answer it, and — 


take it to the post. When this was 
done, Miss Gray would come and 
talk, but at present the sight of the 
letters made her feel dizzy. 

Mildred was sorting the applica- 
tions into tens and twenties, when 
Pheebe returned to say that Miss 
Gray would not trouble about refer- 
ences ; when Miss Stanley had chosen 
a suitable applicant for Cheerful 
Companion, she was to tell it to send 
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a post-card to say when it 
would come. Perhaps Miss 
Stanley would meet it and 
keep it cheerful until it 
arrived at the Gables ? 

Mildred had looked 
through nearly seventy 
letters when she suddenly 
stopped and chose one. Perhaps she 
was tired of her task. She took a 
pen and wrote— 

“ Dear: ¥ 

Then she paused and bit the end 
of the pen. Took another sheet of 
paper. Began again, and wrote hur- 
riedly as follows— 





“‘ Miss Gray has such a lot of letters 
here, she will try you because you 
say the least. There’s a through 
train from Euston at two which 
will get you here in time for tea. 
Come the day after to-morrow and 
find your own way from _ the 
station.” 


When Mildred had sealed this 
letter (using a stamped envelope 
which had been enclosed) she stocd 
thinking for a moment and then 
hurried quietly to the kitchen. Only 
Mary, the cook, was there. 

“Mary,” she whispered, in a 
somewhat breathless and agitated 
manner, “I’m going to the post. 
Please tell Miss Gray that it has 
taken so long to go through those 
letters that I’m afraid I can’t come 
back this morning.” 

She hurried away and did not 
return that day, nor yet the next day, 
nor yet the next to the next. She 
had not carried out her instructions 
to the letter, but then, poor Mildred ! 
She had often thought that she her- 
self was quite capable of. reading 
aloud to Miss Gray. 

The application she had chosen 
ran as follows— 


“ Dear Mapam,—I have just seen 
your interesting advertisement and 
have nothing special on hand just 
now. I have not tried reading aloud 
since I was at school, but no doubt I 
can make myself understood if the 
books required are written in English. 
T have had no experience of domestic 
duties, and could not have answered 
your advertisement with a clear con- 
science had they been required. I 
think I can be cheerful if my environ- 


ment is pleasant, but I have never 
tried this sort of thing before. 
“ Yours faithfully, 
“ Hope MAYREAD.”’ 


When Mr. Blake returned home in 
the evening, he observed to Mildred 
that he was glad it had not fallen to 
his lot to be responsible for the 
Cheerful Com- 
panion. 

“ Re-spon- 
sible?” echoed 
Mildred, then 
added thought- 
follive ee Nie=—e 
—es! I sup- 
pose Lam!” 

Two days 
ay cre ee NL US)S 
Gray received 
a post-card, 
which ran— 


“Delighted 
to hear of your 
decision, and if 
trains and 
porters per- 

»form their 
duties I shall 
be able to 
drink tea with 
you to-mor- 
row afternoon. 
With kind re- 
gards. 

“ HOPE 
MaAYREAD.”’ 


Miss Gray 
‘was  vreak- 
fasting in bed, 
and after pe- 
rusing this 
card she read 
it ecloude. tO 
Phoebe, add- 
ing— 

“The writ- 
ing is what 
people call 
Ssitr om sr wel 
fancy Miss 
Mayread may 
prove rather a 
character. I’m 
sorry I did not 
tell Miss Stan- 
ley that I 
would read the 
application she 
chose.” 

eet Sit 
give some fin- 


ishing touches nro TENs AND TWENTIES. 


Wanted 


to the spare-room,” responded 
Phoebe, ‘and I rather hope she’s 
shingled or bingled, as that’s not 
nearly such a bother with the carpet- 
sweepers. I hope she doesn’t mess 
about too much with powder.” 
“T’m wondering whether she’ll 
smoke,” said Miss Gray, as she 
studied the card again. “‘ Anyway, 


MILDRED WAS SORTING THE APPLICATIONS 


Il 


Cheerful Companion 


you can put an ash-tray in her bed- 
room to show that I’m not too old- 
fashioned.” 

But though Miss Gray spoke 
bravely, she felt her heart beating 
in a queer jerky manner. She had 
begun to feel anxious. Later in the 
morning she inspected the spare- 
room and suggested smelling-salts 
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Wanted: Cheerful Companion 


for the dressing-table as 
likely to produce a final 
atmosphere of welcome. 
She felt restless in the 
afternoon, and tried to 
picture how she would be 
feeling if she herself were 
going into somebody else’s 
home as a Cheerful Com- 
panion, and she earnestly 
hoped that Mildred Stan- 
ley would bring Miss May- 
read, so that young life 
would be in evidence as 
well as old age. 

Then Miss Gray dis- 
cussed with Phoebe as to 
whether tea ought to be 
served in the dining-room 
or the drawing-room. 
Phoebe decided that Miss 
Mayread might be glad to 
eat an egg after a journey 

' and had better sit properly 
at a table. 


“Very well,” sighed 
Miss Gray, “lay tea in 
the dining-room, but 


bring her straight to me here in the 
drawing-room.” 

Miss Gray soon heard a taxi drive 
up. She heard the bell peal, and then 
heard a man’s voice saying— 

“Tl lend you a hand with those 
boxes in a minute.” 

It was a cultivated voice. 

Had Miss Mayread brought her 
brother ? wondered Miss Gray. No, 
doubtless he had brought her. So, 
in spite of Miss Mayread’s strong 
writing, she had a protective brother 
who intended to see for himself 
where his sister was to reside and to 
read. 

“Mr.—Miss—I mean Mr. May- 
read !”’ stammered Phoebe, as she 
opened the drawing-room door. 

A well-built man, with courteous 
manner, strode forward, saying— 

“ How d’you do, Miss Gray ? It’s 
awfully good of you to let me come 
at such short notice at least I 
mean x 

But Miss Gray was looking beyond 
him, murmuring— 

Se eVOULSISter ¢ 9” 

“Ym alone. I have no sister.” 

“But I’m expecting an answer 
to an advertisement this afternoon, 
and I thought I heard there was 
luggage 2?” 

“IT am your advertisement,” he 
replied, slightly aggrieved, “ and it’s 
my luggage. I’ve had a bothering 
journey, but shall look more cheerful 
after tea.” 








‘“And two eggs?” sug- 
gested Phoebe from the 
background. 

He turned quickly, but 
Miss Gray had nodded 
assent and Phoebe had 
vanished. Miss Gray sat 
down on the sofa, for she 
must fortify herself to tell 
her advertisement that he 
ought to have been a lady. 

“To tell the truth,” 
observed Mr. Mayread, as 
he seated himself also, 
“T thought I hadn’t the 
ghost of achance. I made 
sure you would be want- 
ing a lady, though your 
advertisement did not 
actuallysayso. I’m fright- 
fully obliged to you for 
giving me the chance of 
such a jolly sort of change, 
for I’m fond of the coun- 
try and have heard of the 
splendid shooting and 
fishing in these parts.” 

A gong sounded and Miss 
Gray stood up. As she approached the 
door which Mr. Mayread held open, 
she wondered how soon she could get 
rid of him. Then, as she passed 
through the hall and observed the 
fishing-tackle and the golf-clubs, the 
tennis-racquet and the gun, she had a 
strange giddy feeling that a son or 
nephew from distant parts had just 
returned to the bosom of his home. 

Mr. Mayread took his place at her 
right hand where two boiled eggs were 
waiting for him, and as Miss Gray 
fingered the familiar teapot she 
decided not to give way to any 
emotional fancies. Her adventure 
was proving greater than she had 
intended, and she would send a secret 
urgent message to Mr. Blake to come 
and deliver her from her big adver- 
tisement. Meanwhile she must keep 
herself well in hand and ask it 
whether it would have sugar in its 
tea. 


Part I. 
“So Miss Stanley has muddled the 
letters up, somehow?’ observed 
Mary, when Phoebe returned to the 
kitchen and told her what had 
transpired. 

“The muddle might be worse,” 
admitted Phoebe, “because I, for 
one, don’t mind how long he stays. 
He’s got ever such a nice smile; and 
fancy a gun in the house! ”’ 

“IT wonder how Miss Gray will get 
rid of him ? ”’ 
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“Don’t ask me. I sha’n’t lend a 
hand in turning him out. I’m wonder- 
ing if I ought to move those smelling- 
salts ?” 

‘Well, I suppose a man can read 
out loud as well as a lady ? ” 

“ And make her hear better, too, 
if deafness follows now she’s eighty.”’ 

“ Rich ladies ought to have disabled 
soldiers to read to them !”’ 

“ He’s got all his limbs.” 

“Could he have something inside ?”’ 

This being past the reach of 
Phoebe’s *researches she shook her 
head doubtfully. Then a distant 
sound made her spring to the door, 
and, opening it, she stood listening. 

“My word! He can laugh! And 
Miss Gray is laughing too.” 

“Well,” returned Mary  drily, 
“that cutting you showed me, said 
‘ Cheerful Companion.’ ”’ 


Both Mr. Mayread’s egg - shells 
were emptied of their contents 
before Miss Gray had finished pour- 
ing out the tea, and after some 
exchange of remarks on the weather 
and his own journey, he observed— 

“Vm “afraid) Im making) this 
excellent cake look very foolish. I’m _ 
sure it’s home-made.” 

Miss Gray said that Mary was good 
with cakes; and as she accepted a 
second slice of thin bread and butter, 
she was amazed at the rapidity with 
which he disposed of his food. But 
his easy manner (not defiled by 
impudence) set her at her ease. 
Wishing to get away by herself and 
think things out and hatch plots, 
she suggested that he should remain 
in the dining-room and smoke. To 
her surprise he glanced’ through 
the window on to the smooth lawn, 
observing— 

“T can smoke in the garden later. 
Isn’t it time I did some reading ? ” 

Their eyes met, and they laughed, 
and Phoebe heard them. Then Miss 
Gray braced herself. 

“YT think I’d rather talk,” she 
ventured, “for you see I was not 
expecting a gentleman.” 

“Not expecting me? Why, here’s 
your letter!’’ And he drew an 
envelope from his pocket, ‘‘ I enclosed 
a stamped addressed envelope, and 
this is it! ” 

“Then Mildred did it to spite 
me!’ exclaimed Miss Gray im- 
pulsively. 

““Am-T as bad. asall- that? ” 
he queried ruefully. ‘And didn’t 
you choose me, even if you did not 
write?” 


“No; I was so confused with the 
number of answers. One hundred and 
eighty ! Mildred Stanley came to help 
me, she is staying with her aunt, 
Mrs. Blake. I left it all entirely to 
Mildred.” 

Hope Mayread looked intently into 
his empty teacup as he asked slowly— 

“ You mean to tell me that Mildred 
Stanley chose me out of one hundred 
and eighty men ? ” 

“No, no. I’m sure all the others 
can’t have been men. She chose your 
application out of one hundred and 
eighty of the same sort. But I see by 
your envelope she must have known 
what she was doing.” 

“Why should she wish to spite 
VOUS 

“TI think—I think she would have 
liked to come to me herself. The 
Blakes wanted me to have her two 
years ago. She was depressed after 
some disappointment in love. But 
she’s a nice girl, I’m sure you'll like 
neta 

“Oh,” observed Mr. Hope May- 
read in deep tones, and he felt in his 
pocket as though the moment for a 
smoke must be near at hand. 

“Tl show you all I know about 
it,’ added Miss Gray apologetically. 
“She sent up this note yesterday.” 
And, opening a desk, she handed him 
a note. 

He saw it was the same hand- 





writing as that within his own letter, 
and read— 


“DEAR Miss Gray,—I was sorry 
to hurry away yesterday, but the 
letters took so long. I chose a com- 
panion named Mayread. I hope it 
will turn out all right. Love from 

*“ MILDRED.” 


Then Miss Gray left him to smoke, 
and he forgot to go into the garden. 
She went to the drawing-room, and 
when Phoebe came in answer to the 
bell she told her to telephone for a 
taxi. 


“Oh, ma’am !.”’ returned Phoebe 


- regretfully, “ you’re not sending him 


away without a fair trial?” 

“No, Phoebe,” responded Miss 
Gray demurely, “I like him and I 
mean to keep him, but I want to 
give Miss Stanley a fright. I mean to 
drive him to the Vicarage.” 

Mr. Mayread was quite willing to go 
with her, but as they went through 
the village he remarked— 

‘“Tf Miss Stanley sees you coming 
she may go out by the back door as 
you enter by the front ? ”’ 

‘Quite likely! You must watch 
the back.’’ She stopped the taxi 
as she spoke, adding: ‘“‘ You must 
get out here. That door leads into 
the paddock, then you’ll see the 
kitchen garden and the back of 
the house,” Bis : 


Yanted: Cheerful Companion 


“ Judging by her behaviour,’’ sug- 
gested Mr. Mayread, as he stepped 
into the road, ‘‘ she is slim and very 
pretty. 

“T daresay. But be quick, take 
your bearings carefully, and catch 
her if you can.” 


So bh 2 Whati) sla? 
that ?”’ demanded. Mr. 
‘‘ Mildred sent you a man? ”’ 

Miss Gray signified that such was 
the naked truth. 

“He is a Mr. Hope Mayread.”’ 

“Scott ! ’’ and ‘‘ Good gracious 
came simultaneously from the two 
leaders of the parish, and as they 
stared at each other Miss Gray 
begged them to explain. 

Mr. Blake chuckled softly as he 
whispered— 

“They were engaged, but quar- 
relled about two years ago.” 

““Where’s Mildred ?’”’ demanded 
Miss Gray. 

“ Ran out when she saw you—ran 
out at the back.” 

Then Miss Gray chuckled softly. 


Meanwhile Hope held Mildred close 
as he whispered— 

“Out of one hundred and eighty! 
You chose me, and I’ll never let you 
go!” 

Where the kitchen garden fell 
away into a small copse, Mildred had 
tun into his arms. 


What’s 
Blake. 


a" 
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By Mrs. GORDON-STABLES 


THE present congested state of 
our main highways, in regard to 
motor-traffic, affords ample cor- 
roboration of the prophecy that we are 
soon to emulate America in boasting a 
population which can lay claim to pos- 
sessing automobiles in 
the ration of one to 
every eight of its mem- 
bers. (It was every ten 
prior to the introduc- 
tion of prohibition, I 
am told.) This means 
that a vastly increased 
proportion of folk are 
spending their leisure 
hours awheel, some of 
them taking their meals 
for the day with them, 
but-a great number pre- 
ferring to give them- 
selves the pleasure of 
“a real country tea,” 
or of a “nice farmhouse 
meal,” But unfortun- 
ately such delights are 
apt to prove mere will- 
o’ -the-wisps —or_ shall 
we say mirages—that 
on close acquaintance 
prove but the illusion 
of the real thing. 

Roughly, one can 
classify these, the meal- 
mongers of the country- 
side, under two head- 
ings, namely, those who 
provide coarse unap- 
petising food in a stuffy 
horsehair parlour or 
earwiggy arbour, and 
those who, seeking to 
emulate the suburban 
tea-room, furnish sur- 
roundings quite out of 
keeping with the rus- 
ticity that the visitor 
would fain enjoy, with 
iced cakes and custardy ices that seem 
all wrong in the countryside setting. 
Yet even these must flourish, to judge 
by the way in which they are besieged, 
not alone during holiday time, but even 
on Saturday afternoons, and on those 
warm summer evenings that lure the 
car from the garage and the side-car 
from its shed. 

The Tea-Room Might 
Become a Centre. 

For the woman that is seeking a con- 
genial and not too exacting a means of 
earning a livelihood without the neces- 
sity for leaving her home to gain it, the 
wayside tea-room surely offers the best 
opportunities possible, if only she be 
prepared to think out a well-planned 


A Gongenial Means to a Livelihood 


campaign, and run it on thoroughly prac- 
tical lines. She need not even confine 


her activities to the motorist’s tea and 



























A PICTURESQUE SETTING IS AN ASSET, 
IF THIS CAN BE SECURED. 


lunch, for in every village there are 
people who would gladly welcome some 
pleasant centre where they may gather 
for coffee and biscuits when the day’s 
work is done. Especially is this true of 
those villages that possess an artist 
colony, or a women’s institute, whose 
members care to meet together to discuss 
common interests. In such matters 
personality counts for much; and the 
woman who is possessed of it will readily 
discover some means of making her tea- 
room a recognised meeting-place for 
those who would see the village life 
broader and more stimulating. 
The Furnishing is Important. 

The first requisite in the tea-room that 
would put the motorist and the cyclist 
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wise as to its presence, is an 
attractive sign. Some time ago 
- the Duke of York, in one of his 
public speeches, given, I think, at a 
Royal Academy dinner, made a plea for 
the revival of the village signs, and 
response has since been 

made, I notice, in many 
a country town, with 
happy and picturesque 
effect. A signboard 
waving in the breeze, 
its picture of a couple 
of Cranfordish ladies 
sipping their Bohea, or 
even of the kettle cend- 
ing forth its steam from 
the kitchen hob, will 
surely coax the driver 
from his wheel, while a 
daintily set tray with 
a comfortable brown 
teapot and a couple of 
cups and saucers sit- 
ting beside it, will give 
all the notice necessary 
of what is to be ex- 

pected within. 
There are two 
ways in which the 
furnishing can be 
planned to good ad- 
vantage. One is by 
providing furniture 
of the simplest, such 
as Windsor chairs 
or chairs of gaily 
enamelled wicker, 
in conjunction with 
a number of small 
square tables, capa- 
-ble of being com- 
bined into bigger 
oblong ones at 
need; the other is 
by entering into an 
arrangement with a 
local antique shop 
to supply on acommission basis the more 
serviceable type of “‘ antique,”’ such as 
may be expected sooner or later to take 
the fancy of some casual visitor. In the 
latter way a side-line is added to the 
tea-room revenue, and the initial expense 
of furnishing is reduced. 

Easily breakable accessories such as 
ornamental china and glass of the antique 
order are best avoided, on account of the 
risk attendant on them, but modern 
pottery, chosen with discretion, may 
quite well prove a sound investment, 
and bring in an occasional shilling or so 
of profit. A cottagey wall-paper, little 
window curtains of plain white muslin, 
and a strip of rush matting or of hair 
carpet in the natural brown, are all that 
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will need to be added in the way of 
adornment. Sheet-glass cut to fit the 
tables (this will not mean such a big 
outlay if you have it 
carried out by the 
proper wholesaler), 
will ina season pay 
for itself in the saving 
on the purchase and 
laundering of table- 
cloths. A square of 
perforated lace-paper 
laid under each glass 
will make the whole 
fresh and dainty. 


The Right Kind 


of Fare. 

If you are wise, you 
will remember that 
the majority of your 
clients are town-birds, 
whose object in taking 
their motor trip is to 
forget all that per- . 
tains to their urbdn ' 
existence, and to lose 
themselves in rus- 
ticity. Therefore 
make their fare as 
rural as possible. 
Home-made bread 
and hot-from-the- 
oven scones and cakes 
will appeal far more 
than the pastries and 
éclairs that they can 
get at any time in 
town, and will at the 
same time mean a 
greater meed of profit 
to the proprietress. 
Home-made preserves 
are no dearer in the 
first instance than the 
machine-made glucose 
products that are 
usually offered one in 
country tea-places, yet they will serve 
to bring back custom time after time. 
““Let’s go to that dear little tea-room 
where we had that wonderful rhubarb 
jam last summer,”’ is the sort of inspira- 
tion that one wants to induce among 
one’s chentéle. One should: make each 
meal served an advertisement for 
another occasion. 

All Food Served Here 
is also on Sale. 

Nothing provokes so good an appetite 
as a drive in open country, followed by 


The 


ameal served in attractive surroundings, 


Thus a 





AN ARBOUR 1S ALWAYS POPULAR—IF IT BE 
FRESH AND CLEAN SWEPT AND FREE FROM 
WEEDS, DAMP, AND DECAY. 


notice displayed on the tea-room walls 
to the effect that bread and scones, eggs 
and jams can all be purchased and taken 
away, is likely to find a ready response 
among those who have tried them and 
found them good. A basket of “ new- 
laids’”” and a row of crisply baked 
cottage-loaves laid out on the dresser 


will make a mute appeai for transference 


to the car, that will surely not be denied. 

Little sandwiches are dainties that one 
seldom finds provided in the countryside, 
yet they are the very things for which 





ayside Tea-Room 


the heart of the traveller most often 


nor does food ever taste so well as when yearns. Pastes made of pounded kipper, 
eaten under such conditions. 


sardines and anchovies, cut up very fine 


and sprinkled with 
chopped parsley, work 
out at a very low cost, 
and should represent 
a good profit to the 
maker thereof. A 
bread-cutting ma- 
chine, a small mincer 
and an egg-slicing ap- 
pliance are all acces- 
sories that are needed 
for the enterprise. 


Side Lines. 

I have already sug- 
gested side-lines to 
business in the way 
of a small trade in 
antiques and in eat- 
ables, but there are 
also other. directions 
in which. additions 
might be made to re- 
venue. If the house 
has a garden, and a 
productive one at 
that, it should be 
possible eventually to 
build up a connection 
for weekly orders for 
fruit and vegetables, 
or even for flowers, for 
poultry, or for eggs. 

But if the tea-room 
possesses no such re- 
sources, then perhaps 
in slack seasons there 
is time for crocheting 
or knitting, raffia work 
or tooled leather. A 
case of samples hung 
in a prominent posi- 
tion should attract 
custom and bring in 
orders. 

This question of side-lines is an 
especially important one in view of the 
eccentricities of the English climate, 
which for weeks at a time may provide 
weather which warns all but the most 
foolhardy of excursionists right off the 
roads. Then it is that a herb garden or 
a hand-work hobby may not only prove 
a profitable enterprise to have under- 
taken, but also serve to raise flagging 
spirits and induce courage. One string 
to a business bow is always a poor 
equipment. 
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KLICKMANN 


(Mrs. Slicker is discovered at her 
writing-table with letters. She takes 
one out of an envelope and re-reads 
it audibly.) 


‘““ My DEAR Mrs, SLICKER,—I am 
asking Miss Tester to call and see 
you. I understand from you that 
you are free any afternoon, so she 
will probably call to-morrow to talk 
matters over with you with regard 
to the booth at Ye Olde Faire. Iam 
so glad you are going to help her, as 
I fear she could not again under- 
take the work single-handed, and the 
Committee would be very sorry to 
be deprived of her valuable assistance, 
It will be * Wimesums uy! 

“Yes, I am quite looking forward 
to it. I have always admired her 
booths, and it will be delightful 
helping her, and she will be glad-to 
have my ideas. I know we shall 
work together splendidly. (A ring 
at the bell 1s heard.) 

... Yes, show her-in, please. 
(Rising.) 

... ‘My dear Miss Tester, how 
are you? Iam delighted to see you, 
Of course, I know you well by sight, 
but I never get an oppor- 
tunity of a talk with you. 
Do sit down, and we'll have 
a chat. 

“T hope you don’t mind 
dogs—now, Billy, dear, jump 
down—or cats—Spotty-wot, 

you mustn’t jump into the 
lady’s lap! Iam so fond of 
animals myself, I have always 
had a dog. I’ve had little 
Billy here for five years. Such 
an affectionate little darling ! 
No, Spotty-wot; you must vot 
sit on Miss Tester’s shoulder 
and play with the roses in her 
hat. I don’t think she’ll hurt 
it. You don’t really mind, 
do you? 

eee VOU dont |) Oh, 
that’s all right. Some people 
are so nasty over animals, and 
resent a cat sitting on their 
shoulder or a dog jumping into 
their lap, but I Jove animals, 
and I think we ought to be 
kind to them. I—— 

...« Oh, yes; about the 
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MRS. SLICKER 1S DIS- 
COVERED AT 
TABLE WITH LETTERS, 
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A Monologue 





Faire. We want a good long talk 
about that, don’t we ? 

... Not very miuch) time to 
spare? That is a pity. I should 
have loved a good long chat. Mrs. 
Settle suggested that I should help 
you as you are so busy. By-the-way, 
how do you like her ? 

ee aevour dow! evel Iemmelad 
to hear it. I had been told that she 
was inclined to upset the ladies’ 
Committee. And do you think it is 
true that she doesn’t get on with her 
husband ?. I heard that—— 

Hee ciivisn:t) Vitimrsorslads Do 
tell me about them. Now, Spotty- 
wot, there is no need for you to 
jump on Miss Tester’s shoulder 
again! Billy, see what you have 
done! Naughty little fellow ! You’ve 
torn it. That reminds me. I’m 
wanting old clothes for a jumble sale 
I am interested in. Can you let me 
have some of yours ? 

... You haven’t ? Well, when 
you have finished with anything 
you're wearing, you'll remember me, 
won’t you ? 

.. ‘Now come along down, 
darling. You don’t really mind him, 
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do you? He is so used to jumping 
allover me. A dear friend, now dead, 
gave him to me, so I feel I mustn't 
let him die. He bas been such a care, 
and had so many illnesses, and 

. 2 Oh “yes abouts thesboorh. 
We'ré having sweets and. fancy 
cakes, aren’t we ? That reminds me : 
I have had some lovely little cakes 
of soap given to me. They would 
do nicely, wouldn’t they ? And the 
darlingest little packets of candles 
and scented sachets, and 

... ““ Not with the sweets ? Don’t 
you think so ? But they are so pretty 
and the soap is so cheap. -I got quite 
a lot of them and gave away as 
Christmas presents. You see, my 
cousin is in the druggist business, and 
he gets them all for me at wholesale 
price, and they are so sweet. I tied 
them up with flaming bunches of 
ribbon, and you can’t think how 
pretty they looked. But you are so 
clever. And that reminds me: Do 
you know a word meaning ‘ some- 
thing unpleasant,’ or was it ‘ some- 
thing bitter,’ or ‘something sour’ ? 
I can’t quite recollect—with six 
letters, the second one seems to be 
“s” and the fourth “4.0 (Or 
it may be that the third is 
‘“p’ and the sixth ‘1.’ It all 
depends on what the other 
words are. It is for a cross- 
word puzzle, you know. But 
I seem to have got a little 
muddled. 

<2 2) yy VOU NCanc ts Chien 
Well, will you just bear it in 
mind, and if you think of a 
word, just let me have a card? 

jaeees Oly syesvsthexcolouis 
for the booth. Now, shall I 
get the drapery for it ? 

wa =) Oh nosis yous rare 
fearfully overworked already. 
I’ll see to all that. We ought 
to be able to get something 
for a-few pence a yard, 
oughtn’t we ? 

... "Not? Nothing under 
one and eleven-three? Are 
you sure? My dear, how 
awful! Do you mean to say 
we shall have to pay one and 
eleven a yard for stuff to 
drape the booth before we put 








anything on it? Billy, get off, my 
pet! Haven’t we something we 
could dye? 

... Sure you don’t mind him ? 
He’s really a dear pet, 
isn’t he? Some people 
are so fussy about 
animals. Wouldn’t 
Spotty-wot look sweet 
sitting on the stall with 
a bow round her neck 
the colour of the stall ? 

Reee es eS. the sima- 
terial! How much 
should we want ? 

... About a dozen 
yards? How dreadful! 
Billy, Billy!) Naughty 
little dog! Give hima 
tap if he is too boister- 
ous, though he is quiet 
to-day to what he is 
sometimes! Heis such 
a bright little fellow! 
He only wants to get 
the pins out of your 
hat. Hat-pins always 
fascinate him. I don’t 
know what I should do 
without him. But you 
look very tired. I am 
so glad I am going to 
kelp you. It is really 
too much for you to do by yourself. 
These things mean such a lot of 
work. Now, my little niece has just 
been taking part in a play, and I’m 
sure she was quite exhausted with 
all the rehearsals. Do you know her ? 
This is her photo. Isn’t she pretty? 

_. .‘£ Oh, her mother’s family— 
my sister, you know. In fact, they 
say she resembles me very much 
indeed. I have a photo of myself 
when a child that would almost pass 
for her. Where is it now? IT'll see if 
I can find it. 

a... Oh, are you ? .. Well, af you 
are in a hurry, I won’t bother now. 
But you must see it next time you 
come. 


SEMBLES 


But no, you had to tell her, 
And the news fell very flat, 

She merely said, “‘ Oh, have you, dear? 
Then talked of her new hat. 

And in your heart there closed a door 


Never to open any.more. 
Vox. 47.—No. 1.—C 


“My LITTLE NIECE... 
THEY SAY SHE RE- 

ME VERY 

MUCH INDEED.” 


Drawn by 
Anne Rochester. 


... ‘* Oh, yes, before you go, the 
colour for the drapery. 

... ‘You will? Well, perhaps 
it would save time while I am looking 

























about trying to see where I can get 
it cheaply. You probably know the 
cheapest place already, having done 
it so many times before. I think we 
shall help each other splendidly. 
And I’m on the look-out for ideas 
for a bazaar I am getting up for the 
F.F.F.F. Have you heard of it? 
It’s the Fraternity for Furthering 
Friendly Feelings—a splendid idea, 
I think. It gives such a pleasant 
feeling all round. - People seem so 
short and cut-and-dried in these days, 
and this society tries to make life 
more pleasant and easy. For instance, 
in a ’bus you don’t say to the con- 
ductor, ‘ Charing Cross ! ’ and nothing 
more. You say, ‘Good morning! 


Disillusionment 
You felt so sure she understood 
Just what had been your aim ; 
And when you went to meet her, 
Your eyes and cheeks aflame 


a . 
ra 


The HElelpex 


Nice day, isn’t it? I would like to 
go to Charing Cross, please.’ Just 
think of the difference! And think 
of the impression you have made on . 
that man. You have pierced through 
a hard outer crust, and touched some- 
thing soft. Of course, sometimes 
people don’t quite understand, and I 
must say on occasions when a ‘bus 
has been rather full, I have even 
found a conductor a little rude. But 
no doubt in time 

... “ Yes, isn’t it an interesting 
scheme, and 

... ‘© Oh, yes, the colours for our 
booth. What is your idea ? 

_.. “ Yes, indeed, pale blue and 
violet would be very dainty. And 
that reminds me. I have got some 
lovely lengths of ribbon that would 
make up into rosettes and bows, and 
we shall have such a gay booth. 
And what about flags? I have some 
over from the Peace Celebrations ? 

_,.. Colour of the ribbons? 
Oh, yellow and red and orange and 
pink, and all sorts. 

... “Not tone’ nicely a 
Don’t you think so? Well, 
just as you like, dear. I’m 
only anxious to help you. 
You look to me as if you'll 
have a breakdown if the 
whole thing is left to you. Will 
you get the stuff, then, and ae 
look out and see what I’ve got 
to make up, and I think we shall 
have a very jolly time, don’t you? 

, “You must? Well ecood= 
bye. Come along and see me again 
soon. There are a lot more points to 
settle. (Goes out with visitor.) 

(Returning.) “‘ She does look worn 
out, and no mistake! I think she 
looks more worried than when she 
arrived. I should have thought she 
would have looked really cheered, 
knowing she can rely on my help. 
Yes, poor dear! I feel quite relieved 
to think she will have me.” 

(Exit.) 











With joy that you could not suppress, 
You thought, “ Oh, surely she must guess tee 


’Tis well at times such darts we feel, 


So innocently thrust 
By those who say they love us 

And to whom we’ve given our trust. 
For by these subtle ministries 


We're led to deeper sympathies. 
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Ir is easy to 
read the Beati- 
tudes -in--a 
vague far-off 
way, as of 
utterances that 
are doubtless 
very beautiful, 
referring to the 
Christian life 
as a whole, but that have no special 
bearing on our own conduct in this 
twentieth century. 

Mercy! The very word suggests 
lofty and illustrious examples. Our 
reflections upon it are, so to speak, 
on a grand scale. If written down, 
they would be in the very largest 
type. Such instances occur to us as 
that of the six burghers of Calais, 
with halters round their necks, 
kneeling before King Edward III., 
and delivered from instant execution 
only through the entreaties of Queen 
Philippa. A scene from an Italian 
play by Metastasio, which I still 


think is beautiful, Za Clemenza adi 


Lito (The Clemency of Titus), used 
to thrill my very soul when, as a 
school-girl, I recited it. 

Then there is the matchless speech 
by Portia in The Merchant of Venice, 
lovely in her description of Mercy, 
though perhaps not much to the 
point from Shylock’s point of view ! 
And so on, all on a grandiose plan, 
quite remote from everyday life. 

Mercy, so to speak, requires a vast 
stage on which to enact a fitting 
part ; and what have we to do with 
it? Still, if that question should be 
asked, it is a mistaken one. 

Fortunately, mercy has come to 
be a recognised element in dealing 
with those who cannot protect them- 
selves—children and ani-’ 
mals. The law of kindness, 


And dumb creatures can- 


Children ! 
not be treated with impunity. Here 
is an instance. 


The Public Vote is in 
Favour of Mercy. 


In a church I know well, built 
of brick, not stone, colonies of 
pigeons are roosting in the turrets, 
eating up the mortar in the brick- 
work, generally devastating the edi- 
fice. _What is to be done? If the 
turrets are wired, the birds cannot 
get shelter, and, as they feed in 
the roadway, where corn and crumbs 
are thrown to them during the 
winter, they get run over by motors, 
because their benumbed wings cannot 
carry them quickly from the scene. 
To kill them is inconsistent with a 
church’s character, and the bare 
suggestion arouses a storm of indigna- 
tion in the neighbourhood. Various 
expedients are suggested ; but up to 
the present nothing seems effectual, 
and the pigeons remain in proud 
possession. This may appear a 
laughable instance of mercifulness 
catried to an extreme, but it serves 
as an illustration of the trend of 
popular feeling. 

The story of St: Francis of Assisi 
is, I know, beloved by some of my 
readers. Among its most fascinating 
scenes are those in which he preached 
to the birds of the air, and cherished in 






his bosom the 
doves which 
were being sold 
for slaughter, 
saying,, . “«O 
my little sis- 
ters, innocent 
oj) ‘and chaste 
‘ doves, why 
have you let 
yourselves be snared? See, I will 
snatch you from death, and make 
nests for you, wherein you may 
increase and multiply according to 
the Commandment of our Creator.’ 
And St. Francis went and made nests 
for them all; and they took to their 
nests, and began to lay eggs, and 
hatched them without fear.” 

Again, there is the story of the 
wolf, terrible and ferocious, devouring 
animals and men. St. Francis went 
forth to meet him alone, argued with 
him, calling him ‘ Brother Wolf,” 
and promising that, as hunger had 
made him do all the evil, food should 
be given to him if he would promise 
never more to harm man or beast. 
The wolf promised, and lived a cor- 
rect life thenceforward, going from 
door to door sociably. ‘“‘ And thus, 
as he went through fields and lanes, 
never did any dog bark at him.” 

We may smile at these olden 
stories, yet they are of real signifi- 
cance, showing the beauty of mercy 
as conceived in an age when it was 
not often practised, and as a fitting 
attribute of a saint. 

Many of my readers may know the 
little well on the enchanting road 
that leads from Grange into the heart 
of Borrowdale, with its inscription 
from Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner on 
the love to all creatures, that is bound 

up with effectual prayer. 





in the educational world, is 
fast replacing the law of 
severity. It is found to 
be more effectual, as well as 
more humane, to rule by 
love, rather than by fear. 
The methods of Mr. Fair- 
child, in The Fairchild 
Family, a child’s classic of 
last century, would cer- 
tainly draw upon him now- 
adays the attentions of 
the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to 


I am Thy instrument. 
And may the notes sound clear. 
Lord, make me pure in tone and song, that Thou 
Through me may make men hear. 
Fain would I live that when Thy hand shall touch 
The keys, my soul’s refrain 
Shall lift the sorrow from the eyes tear-drenched, 
Shall ease my brothers’ pain. 
I am Thy instrument. 
Strike Thou upon the keys that now are dumb. 
MAUDE G, TYLER. 


Thy Instrument 
My Master, strike, 


My Master, come, 


Surely there is  signifi- 
cance in that passage from 
the Temptation of our Lord: 
“ And the wild beasts came 
unto Him.” 

But all this may seem 
rather a digression from the 
more practical teaching of 
the Beatitude. And yet it 
is a wise rule for us all— 


“ Never to blend’our pleas- 
ure or our pride 

With sorrow of the mean- 
est thing that feels.” 
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Mercifulness is a Grace 
“of the New Life. 


Mercifulness is a grace of the new 
life, an outcome of that “‘ hungering 
and thirsting after righteousness ” of 
which we have lately been thinking. 

Mercifulness, in the endeavour to 
relieve human misery, was an out- 
come of Christianity, and it would 
be needless to mention the long line 
of devoted men and women who have 
learnt and striven to follow the 
example of their Lord. It is possible 
so to cultivate this feeling, as for 
the misery of others to be a perpetual 
pain and grief to one’s self. In this 
way we come to understand the 
meaning of the words, ‘‘ Surely He 
hath borne our griefs and carried 
our sorrows’”’; to understand them, 
at least, in a dim far-off way. When 
we come to identify ourselves with 
humanity, there will be some hope 
of the realisation ‘of the power of 
Christianity upon the earth. 

To live on the verge of London, 
to have any idea of the conditions 
under which multitudes exist, is for 
some a daily grief, all the keener 
that the remedy seems so far distant 
and difficult to grasp. Yet we all can 
do a little, and the area for woman’s 
work is vast. Probably most girls 
who read this page know of some 
channel for their energies, apart from 
the old-fashioned “‘ District Visiting.” 
Infant Welfare, the Invalid Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, Play Centres, 
Children’s Care Committees, besides 
many other activities connected with 
the numerous associations for the 
young—educational, recreative, and 
so forth—all need workers. 

No girl who lives simply for golf, 
dennis, dancing, and amusement 
generally can enter into the scope 
of this Benediction. In some way she 
must take a share in the alleviation 
of the sorrow of the world. I have 
just read the autobiography of a great 
lady, in which she declares that in 
1899 young women thought of no- 
thing but golf, hunting, and croquet ! 

Girls of the present day do not 
merit such censure. But. still, 
apart from public service, in the 
homely routine of daily life, the 
virtue of mercifulness has an impor- 
tant place. There are many occasions 
when an injury may be received, 
or thought to be received. An act of 
unkindness, small in itself, but still 
important, has occurred, let us say, 
to yourself or to someone whom you 
hold dear. It rankles in the mind, 
is turned over and over, and bids 


“Blessed are the Merciful” 


fair to make a lasting breach. Which 
of us has not had such an experi- 
ence? Something has been done, 
or left undone, on the part of a 
friend or companion that one could 
not have expected. ‘I shall never 
feel the same to her again ; it is out 
of the question.” The one consola- 
tion is to maintain a stiffness of de- 
meanour and a general aloofness 
that signify displeasure and disap- 
probation. Now, the fifth Beatitude 
shows that all this is quite wrong. 


The Fruit of 
Mercifulnes 


Readiness to be reconciled, eager- 
ness to meet the offending one half- 
way—such is the fruit of mercifulness. 
Resentment has no part in it. 

It may help those who are sensi- 
tive, and who rightly feel that they 
have been misjudged and unkindly 
treated, to look mentally upon our 
Lord uttering this saying. It may 


BOLNEY COTTAGE, NEAR HENLEY. THE 
STEPS LEAD DOWN TO THE RIVER. 
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seem too far away and remote to 
affect their domestic life, their school 
routine ; but yet itis not so. It has 
to do with them, and if they will 
only bring it down spiritually into 
the little things of every day, it will 
have its own reward. Al! day long 
we may need this mercifulness. 

Recently in these pages I have 
spoken of the devastating process 
known as ‘‘ getting on one another’s 
nerves.” How many reasons there 
are for this! Putting aside the defi- 
nite disagreement of which we have 
just thought, there are defects in 
those who share our home—physical, 
social, spiritual—which call for the 
exercise of constant forbearance. 
What is this but the mercifulness 
commanded by our Lord! And, oh! 
how very hard it is to exercise ! 

Some elderly relation has a habit 
of telling a story over and over 
again! Some younger housemate is 


Photo by 
H. N. King. 
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Blessed are the WN 





obsessed by a matter which seems 
to us trifling, but which absorbs her 
whole being to all appearance! An- 
other has an irritating cough which, 
we think, she accentuates in order 
to elicit sympathy. There is a great 
temptation to “shut up” the first, 
to satirise the second, to be sharp 
with the third. 

I well remember, as a girl, living 
in the same house with an elderly 
maiden lady, lonely and poor, whose 
whole interest in life seemed con- 
centrated on her nephews and nieces. 
We girls were attending classes in 
the great city—a centre of edu- 
cation—and she happened to be 
a fellow-boarder. Conversation at 
meals, so far as she was concerned, 
centred on the doings of a number 
of people whom we had never seen, 
and whom she mentioned only by 
their Christian names—Willy, Jeanie, 
and so forth. On and on she roamed, 
talking of these unknown and, to us, 
mythical beings. The temptation to 
make game of her was extreme. But 
how utterly lonely she was! and 
how selfless! There was pathos in 
her life, and it was an opportunity 
for us, fun loving and thoughtless 
as we were, to remember our Lord’s 
benediction on the merciful. 

I fear that the judgments of the 
young are often unmerciful. ‘‘ Old 
people lose one of the most precious 
rights of man—that of being judged 
by their peers.”’ That is a wise saying 
of Goethe’s. 

The young have not had the 
experience that should make them 
compassionate. If it is hard for them 
to be shut up with elderly relations 
of a bygone day, it is sometimes 
equally hard for the elderly relations 
to be shut up with them / The former 
is a familiar theme for fiction, but the 
, latter situation is not so attractive. 

When strong family love exists, 
as between. mother and daughter, 





Dark—and the rising moon ; 
Bright silver on the sea; 


Hush—where the busy town at brazen noon 


Seethed with activity. 


God’s gift of night, that charms us to forget 


Earth-stress and strain, 


And in oblivion lose the jar and fret 


Of world-old pain, 


ercifull ?? 


the difficulty is solved, but in many 
cases even that relationship is 
marred by the lack of merciful 
understanding. Women living under 
one roof, related to each other or 
not, are in urgent need of learning 
to practise this grace. The little 


irritations of every day give such’ 


constant temptation to be unmerci- 
ful! Severe judgments are passed, 
and the worst construction is put 
upon trifling actions. We do not 
give each other credit for trying to 
do the best. Any special friendship 
or occupation is a target for arrows 
of spite. 

The amount of cruel, needless 
suffering inflicted by women on each 
other in the close companionship of 
home life is simply appalling. I con- 
stantly observe it with distress, 
and it is sometimes the result of 
stupidity, rather than wickedness. 

In the Lord’s Prayer there is a 
relation set forth between forgiving 
and being ourselves forgiven. And 
all through our Lord’s teaching we 
see the suggestion that what we 
should naturally desire for ourselves 
should be the measure of our dealing 
with others. 


The Daily Criticisms. 


I wonder if we ever reflect what 
a large proportion of our daily 
conversation consists in criticism ! 
And how very interesting it is! 
In school life, in the home routine, 
we conceive ourselves to be wronged, 
and we instantly long to tell some- 
body about it. That, indeed, is the 
one way of, so to speak, indemnifying 
ourselves against the injury. 

And suppose no injury is involved, 
it is most interesting to criticise 
others adversely. Why is this? 
It is, comparatively speaking, dull 
to say complimentary things about 
one friend to another; but it is 
fascinating to pick holes in her. 


Moon-silver 


“Don’t you think it is a great pity 
that So-and-So lets herself do this 
and that and the other ? ” The friend 
agrees, and a delightful time of 
gossip ensues. This is all out of 
harmony with the spirit of merci- 
fulness. 

Even here on earth we see the 
force of this Beatitude; for those 
who malign others without mercy 
are pretty sure to be themselves 
maligned in turn! Those who would 
win the friendship with Christ of 
which I have written must beware of 
evil speaking. 


Make Allowances. 


The steadfast recollection of this 
Beatitude would create. happier 
homes. Make allowances! Look at 
the best side of things! “Judge not, 
that ye be not judged.” Sympathise 
in joy as well as in sorrow. The great 
hindrance to living after the guidance 
of this Beatitude lies where so many 
other difficulties lie, in the love of 
self. 

It is that which makes us “‘ stand 
on our dignity ”’ and delay recon- 
ciliation. It is that which makes it 
so much easier to sympathise in 
sorrow than in joy. In the first 
case there is a sense of superiority ; 
one is in a position, so to speak, to 
stoop down and display a power 
greater than that of the person 
affected, which is soothing to self- 
complacency. In the latter case one 
has nothing to bestow, and is in 
the background ; one cannot plume 
oneself on one’s happier position. 

It is extraordinary how, if one 
tracks it down, self-love is the enemy 
dogging all steps in the spiritual 
life, even when it lurks unseen for 
a time. 

But St. Augustine wellsays: ‘‘ As 
thou answerest to those who seek 
of thee, God will answer to thee 
when thou seekest of Him.” 





Life—and the waning days; 
A time to think and rest. 


Silvered the hair that netted sunlight rays 


In years of youth and zest. 


One after one, each task and toy withdrawn 


Before oncoming night ; 


And then that darkest hour before the dawn 


Of everlasting light. 
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children — of 
course she _ did. 

Had she not written 
articles on Modern Child- 
hood, and lectures on 
Child Psychology? Certainly no 
editor had accepted the former, 
nor any lecture agent engaged her 
services for the latter, but it was only 
a matter of time. True greatness 
is not recognised at once. At any 
rate, she had purchased a small flat on 
the strength of her future successes, 
and thus had been transformed (in 
six months) from the Spinster who 
inhabits a boarding-house, into the 
Bachelor Woman with a Career. 

Already she was'the shining light 
of every Juvenile Party and the 
brightest visitor at the Local Play 
Centre. The curate informed her she 
was “‘a power,” and she, modestly, 
believed him. Therefore when Jack’s 
letter arrived she considered the 
matter. 

After ten years in Australia, her 
brother had returned, with wife and 
children, for a holiday in the old 
country, and he suggested. that his 
sister should join the party at the 
quiet seaside farm where they in- 
tended passing the summer. 

“Do consider it,’ he wrote. 
“Phyllis and I will be delighted to 
have you, and the 
children are long- 
ing to know Aunt 
Joan !” 

ee Ach nel snc 
mused, removing 
the Bath of Psyche 
from its position 
against the coffee- 
pot, and setting 
Jack’s letter in its 
place. ‘“‘ Ah-umm ! 
Doubtless I shall be 
of service to them. 
Phyllis was always 
a poor manager, 
and she is sure not 
to have a nurse; 
or, if she has, she’s 
not likely to keep 
her. Besides, even 
one of my experi- 
ence may learn 
The children will 
be useful copy for 
my next set of 








SHE knew all about A 
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Study im Theory and Practice 


lectures. Ummm! ‘The Seaside 
Child ’"—‘ Holiday Thoughts ’—‘ The 
Thoughts of Youth ’—someone else 
said that surely, it sounds familiar— 
well, anyhow, I shall accept.” 


She found Jack almost as young 
and care-free as ever, but Phyllis— 
yes, certainly Phyllis had allowed 
herself to fade into the drab over- 
anxious mother. “‘ A great mistake,” 
was the mental comment of her sister- 
in law; “quite unnecessary, and so 
bad for poor Jack; I really must 
speak to her when I get the chance.” 

Opportunities for private conver- 
sation are not frequent when six 
people share one sitting-room, or 
when they venture out together in 
““mass formation,” the younger por- 
tion apparently bent on suicide, and 
scarcely restrained by the united 
efforts of three adults. 

At last, however, came a brief 
pause in the ferment of young life. 
One morning Aunt Joan found herself 
knitting peacefully on the beach 
beside Phyllis, whilst baby played 
contentedly at a little distance. 


Molly and Geoff had gone with Jack 
on a shrimping expedition, and the 
aunt, breathing freely in the un- 
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SHE WAS DISCOVERED WITH HER HEAD 
IN THE SIDEBOARD CUPBOARD, 
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accustomed quiet, opened the 
attack. 

“ Surely, Phyllis, you must 
see how bad it is for Jack. Oh, I’m not 
criticising, dear, only I say it for your 
own sake. (Yes, baby, very pretty 
—run away now.) Take, for in- 
stance, the question of bedtime—(No, 
Phyllis, she’s quite safe, don’t go to 
her !)—of bedtime. Why, you started 
last night to put baby to bed at a 
quarter to six, and it was after eight 
before the others were settled off— 
(Don’t go to her, she must have a few 
tumbles; oh, well, if you must !)— 
and poor Jack’s supper was quite cold 
—(No, darling, not auntie’s wool; 
here’s a shell; well here’s a—you 
give her something Phyllis.)—As I 
was saying, Jack’s supper was cold, 
and you know, dear, when he lived at 
home we used to be so particular to 
give him his meals punctually—and 
hot; of course, that was before he 
married, and he may be used to 
things by now !—(Oh, Phyllis, she’s 
twisted my wool all round that rock ; 
do unwind it; well, Z will.)—Now I 
havealittle plan, dear—why shouldn't 
you take a little holiday alone with 
Jack—say for a week—and leave me 
in charge of the children ? Trouble 
me ? Of course not, I should love it ! 
I would make a time-table for the 
week, and I guarantee the dear little 
souls would not 
have one dull mo- 
ment, and yet I 
should not be con- 
stantly running 

A after them as you 
AY do! When you 
come back you will 
be astonished. 
What, = deame at 
couldn’t quite 
catch what you said 
—yes, astonished at 
the improvement in 
them.” 
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ax, —— 
LON 
in M7 ‘a ye 
a | They had gone 
—for two days’ 
tramp amongst the 
mountains — and 
the aunt reigned 
supreme. 

The hour had 
arrived for the first 
meal. Aunt Joan 


Drawn b 
¥ looked forward to 


Dorothy Furniss. 


The Holiday Aunt 


meal-times (She had planned inter- 
esting and instructive conversation, 
starting from the food upon the table 
and tracing it back to its beginnings.) 

‘Each meal-time an opportunity 
for gaining knowledge and training 
—the commonest occupation sur- 
rounded by the halo of romance.” 

“ Baby, dearest, here comes your 
fish. Thank you, Annie.—Yes that 
is just right—boiled in milk, Now, 
darling children—Peter, Peter, don’t 
bring the kitten up here |!—What ? 
She has a mouse in her mouth? 
Put her down. Shoo! Go away! 
Have you washed your hands ? No? 
Then go upstairs at once. Yes, baby 
dear. See, Molly, baby is going to 
learn to feed herself before mother 
comes back. You took her attention 
off. What are you waiting for? 
Can’t lift the jug ? How annoying ! 
Yes, dear, I’ll come, only I can’t 
leave baby. Peter, would you like 
to be a big boy and look after baby 
a minute while You wouldn’t ! 
Oh—er——”’ 

(Peter was sitting on the steps 
carefully removing worms from the 
bait can and arranging them in a 
wriggling row.) 

“Now, baby—(I suppose I must 
copy her mother’s silly way)— 
Bubbins, nicey fishy-wishy, going 
down red laney.” 

Said Molly— 

“ Auntie, mummy never talks silly 
like that.” 

“Go on with your dinner, Molly ! 
Peter, all over your jersey, you dirty 
boy ! Where’s your bib? Well, it’s 
too late now. Molly, ring the bell. 
Why doesn’t Annie answer. What 
did you say, Peter ?”’ 

“Annie says you're alwis ringing 
bells an’ she won’t keep answering.” 

“ Peter! Don’t speak with your 
mouth full; and never repeat what 
you've heard in the kitchen; you 
ought not to go there. Just run to 
the kitchen door yourself and tell 
Annie—(What a pity Phyllis doesn’t 
keep her dignity with these people)— 
I shall speak strongly to Annie— 
firmly, I shall say— Oh, Annie, is 
that you? A little accident; I’m so 
sorry ; it won’t happen again. Molly, 
have you offered Annie one of your 
chocolates ? ” 

Baby immediately shouted— 

“ An-nee de-ah, An-nee!”’ at the 
same time overturning her plate; 
while Molly exclaimed, “ Look, 
auntie, half her fish is underneath ate 
and mummy says that’s the ’por- 
tantest part of her dinner.” 





‘‘That’s enough dear. Be quick 
and finish up your pudding, then 
you and Peter can go to the barn 
and have a Jovely time, while I settle 
baby for her sleep.” 

“ Baby won’t go to sleep! Hollid 
ole auntie!’”’ and she again over- 
turned her plate. The aunt began 
patiently to spoon up the pudding. 

“Run out into the farm-yard, 
children. Now, baby!’ Molly re- 
marked from the door, ‘‘I wonder 
why she’s so naughty with you, 
auntie >?” ; 

“ Now, dearie, open your mouth. 


No, Annie, I didn’t ring. What! 
Peter stoning the black cat! Molly 
being chased by the cow! I must 


go! Just finish giving baby her 
dinner whilst I run after them.” 

On her return Aunt Joan found 
baby sitting on the kitchen table, 
surrounded by an admiring group of 
friends and relations of Annie, and 
nibbling alternately from an onion 
clasped in one sticky hand and a 
mince-pie in the other. The aunt 
dislodged her with difficulty, and 
receiving kicks and thumps from the 
angry baby and reproachful glances 
from the landlady’s family, carried 
her upstairs. 

After six attempts to make her 
lie down in her cot, the aunt gave 
her her doll, tied her 
down, crept from the 
room with the feel- 
ings of a felon, hear- 
ing her murmur to 
“Dolly.” “Naughty 
old auntie! We'll bite 
her, won’t we?” 

By this time clouds 
overspread the sky, 
rains. descended in 
torrents, the sitting- 
room was impossible, 
being under baby’s 
bed-room, so the 
stricken family re- 
tired to the dark and 
draughty barn. 

Slowly the after- 
noon dragged away. 
The aunt read to 
them, wound up, 
various mechanical 
toys (which refused 
to work on the rough 
barn floor), finally 
proposed making 
raffia-bags for mother. 
This last suggestion 
brought a momentary 
brightness. 

The raffia work was 


ae 





in full swing, when the barn was 
further darkened by the portly form 
of the farmer standing in the door- 
way. 

“Wot are you children. doin’, 
bringin’ needles in ’ere? ’Sposing they 
gets in the ’ay, and the cows swallers 
them, then wot ?”’ 

Followed an exhaustive search 
for needles. One was never found, 
and the aunt spent the next six 
months in fear of hearing of a dead 
cow with a needle across its throat, 
and receivifg a bill for its remains. 

Baby, worn out with her struggles, 
slept till four, so Aunt Joan proposed 
a picnic in the barn which did some- 
thing to restore flagged spirits; the 
tea things were carried up the ladder, 
and the children made seats in the 
hay. There were only a few dis- 
asters, such as a kitten scalded with 
the hot tea, and several cakes lost 
in the hay. After tea things began 
to mend, the rain continued to pour, 
the aunt insisted on having the lamp 
lit in the sitting-room which cast a 
slightly more cheerful aspect. A 
popular acting game was in progress 
when Molly exclaimed : “‘ Oh, auntie, 
look at baby!” She was discovered 
with her head in the sideboard cup- 
board and her fat fist scraping round 
the bottom of a jam jar; most of 
the jam had been 
eaten and the rest 
was spread thickly on 
hair, hands, face and 
dress. 

“ Baby,” said the 
aunt firmly. ‘“‘ This 
means bed! Molly, 
ask Annie for some 
hot water. No, Peter, 
I can’t play any 
more, you «must 
amuse yourself. Don’t 
roll your ball on the 
table, or you'll upset 
the lamp. No, baby, 
auntie won't carry 
you, you must walk. 
One step—clever girl! 
Two steps—no, no, 
don’t pull off the 
wall - paper — three 
steps. Peter, what 
are you doing? Drop- 
ping spiders down the 
lamp chimney? Stop 
it directly. Oh, baby, 
dowt start walking 
down again. Here! 
Comealong, do! Isup- 
pose I must carry you 
Now I’m 


Drawn by 
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covered with jam. Don’t try to bring 
up the water, Molly, I'll come down 
for it. There now! I knew that would 
happen, half of it spilt. Baby, sit 
down on the top step, I must wipe 
itup. What with? Baby, throw 
me down a towel. Oh, of course 
you can’t. Molly, go and fetch one. 
Be quick, child, it’s flowing under 
the larder door! Baby! Catch 
baby, she’s falling. Oh—Oh— 
Oh—— é 

“There, there! My precious! 
You're not hurt, not a bit! Come 
up on auntie’s back, ‘ Ride a cock 
horse to Banbury Cross!’ Don’t 
pull my hair. Molly, I can’t leave 
her, you’d better carry up the jug 
after all, it won’t be so heavy now. 
Run and see if Peter is all right. 
Oh, of course, you ought to be 
having your supper. What do you 
have—bread and jam ?, Ask Annie 
for the loaf; surely you can cut it 
yourself. The jam’s in the cup- 
board. Oh, no, of course, I forgot, 
it’s in baby. Oh, she’s rubbing it 
off on the counterpane! Well, you 
can have treacle instead! Baby, 
stand still, auntie can’t undress you. 
Don’t play with her, Molly, you 
excite her. Meanwhile the water’s 
getting cold. Run along, dear—no— 
I’m not cross, but don’t come in 
again. 

“ You wish mother was at home ? 
Oh no, we’re having a splendid time. 
What, mother never lets baby run 
about with nothing on—she’ll catch 
cold ? Go downstairs at once and 
get your supper.” Exit Molly. 

“Ah—h! Now I can lock the 
door. Come, baby, where is she? 
The window! Oh! Under the bed— 
(of course she’s lively after that long 
sleep). I must try the playful note. 
Come out, youscamp ! Roguey girl! 
Come—(Not a stitch of clothing on.) 
—Come along, sweetheart! Come, 
baby, come owt!—(I can’t get 
under.)—This seems to be a foot, 
supposing I injure her. You can’t 
come in! What? Cut your hand 
with the bread-knife ? I—I’ll see to 
it presently—you'll excite baby— 
(Now I’ve got a purchase on her.)— 
Oh, I bumped her head. 

“No, sweetheart, it doesn’t hurt. 
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No, Molly, you can’t come in to com- 
fort her. Bleeding to death ? What 


nonsense, perhaps I’d better see it. 





Oh dear, I’ll tie this round it. Yes, 
I know it’s my best camisole—you 
needn’t mind if J don’t! Where’s 
baby ? Oh well, as you are here, 
perhaps you'd better get her out, 
you’re smaller than I am (I'll just 
lock the door again). 

“What is it, Peter? Bitten a 
toffee and a tooth come out ? Well, 
it’s only a first one. You've lost it ? 
But it isn’t valuable. Swallowed it. 
(Does that mean appendicitis, I 
wonder 2) 

“ Thank you, Molly, tell Annie to 
bring baby’s bread and milk in five 
minutes. Yes, I know the water’s 
cold now, we must be quick, that’s all, 
Why don’t you go? Oh, you can’t 
turn the handle. Here, I’ll do it. 
Where’s the flannel apron? Never 
mind, I’ll manage without it. Now, 
darling! Oh keep still, keep still! Sit 
down in the nice basin. There—Oh, 
she’s so slippery ! Not on the edge— 
oh, you naughty child—and we're 
over the kitchen. 

“Who is it? Annie? Put the 
bread and milk down outside.— 
What? Water through the kitchen 
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ceiling ?>—Yes, I know! All right, 
Tl pay for it. Now lovey, up-see- 
daisy !—(Isn’t that the proper ex- 
pression ?)—-Into bed you get, 
one, two, three. There / Cover up. 

Now nice supper. 

“Don’t want it? Ob; yes 
you do. One spoon—two spoons 
-—_three—oh! She’s going to be 
sick. Molly, Molly, fetch some- 
thing — anything. Hasn’t she 
another nightdress ? Not aired ? 
Bring her coat. What’s that 
striking —nine? Nine? Go to 
bed at once; send Peter to bed 
—(Lie down, baby !)—I’ll come 
and ‘undo’ you, Molly. Lie down, 
baby. Not nightie; no, pretty 
coat. Oh, do lie down. Who’s 
that ? Jack—Jack! An accident? 
Where’s Phyllis ? ” 

Molly flew to him and nestled 
against his coat with a sigh of 
relief. ‘‘ Oh, daddy.” 

Baby jumped up and down 
in her cot, ‘‘ Da—dee! Da— 
dee!” 

Phyllis appeared at the door 
with Peter in her arms—found, 

sleeping, a forlorn little heap, under 
the sitting-room table. 

Jack glanced round. 

‘“You seem in rather a mess, old 
girl !—Not an accident ; no, beastly 
weather—not worth going on u 

“‘ Besides,’’ murmured Phyllis, who 
was trying the impossible task of 
holding her entire family in her arms. 
“ Besides, we wanted the children.”’ 

The aunt gazed with incredulous 
eyes. 

“YVou—wanted—the children !”’ she 
gasped, ‘‘ then—then—you shall have 
them !”’ and fled from the room. 





The next day she returned to 
town on “‘ urgent business.” 

The flat is to let, and once more she 
is at a boarding-house. She spends 
her afternoons in visiting at a home 
for Incurable Old Ladies. She says 
elderly people are ‘so restful,” and 
are too little appreciated by a 
flippant generation. 

She is making a study of Old Age 
and hopes soon to publish a book 
under the title of The Charms of 
Senility. 
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With lovely Jacket Wrapper by C. J. Vine 


own clothes. 


native dress ; 


industrious. 





H.M. THE QUEEN OF RUMANIA IN THE GARDEN 
OF HER SISTER, WHO LIVES AT ESHER, AND WHOM 
SHE HAS BEEN VISITING THIS SUMMER. 


Rumania has not been exploited as a holiday centre as 
True, it is some little distance 
from our British Isles, but not nearly so far away as many 
of the places popular with tourists. 
the traveller—fine buildings in its biggest town, lovely 
scenery in many parts, picturesque bits that will appeal 
to the artistic temperament, quaint native costumes and 
wonderful needlework for those who love old-world dress 
and the makers thereof. 

The Rumanian woman prides herself on making all her 
She will grow the flax which she later weaves 
into linen; or she cards and spins the wool made into cloth. 
The Rumanians are a good-looking race, and they dress 
with elaborate care, loving bright colours and plenty of 
ornament, but all of it put together with fine and artistic 
stitchery. In this magazine we have given various examples 
in the past of beautiful Rumanian embroidery. 


much as it deserves to be. 


The Rumanian Peasants 
are very Picturesque. 


The peasant women show no desire to discard their 
the Queen herself, appreciating its artistic 
worth, has worn it on many occasions. 

Though Rumania suffered greatly in the war—she was 
one of our Allies, wedged in between hostile nations— 
she is a fairly prosperous country. The peasants are most 
Though agriculture is the general occupation 
of the working classes, there are several industries which 
bring wealth to the community. 

Salt is one of these. 





Amd its Versatile Queen 








It has much to interest 


The deposits cover a very large 
area, and are six to eight hundred feet in thickness. 
Oil-wells, again, are a source of revenue, while grain is 
another very profitable item of exportation. 
The climate of Rumania is similar to Northern Italy— 


cold in winter, very hot in summer, but extremely delightful 
in the autumn. 


of the late Duke of Edinburgh, and a first cousin to our 
King. She was a favourite grand-daughter of Queen 
Victoria, who advised the young bride most wisely, when 
she left England—little more than a child—and took up her 
most difficult duties as Crown Princess at the Court of 
Rumania. 

“The Mother of 

the Balkans.” 

For years she has been one of the most vital figures on 
the Continent. Her daughters have married neighbouring 
sovereigns, and she herself is familiarly known as “the 
Mother of the Balkans.”’ 

Queen Marie is an artist of considerable ability ; also 
she has published several books. In addition, she has long 
been regarded as one of the most beautiful among royal 
ladies, also one of the most enterprising. She travels 
extensively, is a wonderful “‘ manager ’’—not so much as 





c ; i 3 H.M. THE QUEEN OF RUMANIA Photo by 
Queen Marie, the wife of King Ferdinand, is a daughter IN RUMANIAN DRESS. E. O. Popbe. 
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we humbler people understand and use the word, in a 
domestic sense, but rather as an arranger of national 
and international affairs. And how difficult a matter 
it is to “‘ manage ”’ anything connected with the terri- 
tories of Eastern Europe only those who live in the 
midst of their frequent 
upheavals can understand. 
But nothing daunts Queen 
Marie, For some years now 
she has been “‘ the strong 
man ’’ of the Balkans, and 
the one who has done most 
to bring about some sem- 
blance of unity and order 
out of the one-time ferment 
and chaos. 

Bucharest, the capital of 
Rumania, is a very beautiful 
gay city. The streets are 
wide, and the boulevards 
delightfully laid out. 

In the smaller towns the 
majority of the ,houses are 
one-storeyed, and even busi- 
ness houses seldom rise 
higher than two storeys. 

Intellectual and artistic 
folk will find much to in- 
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Rumania and its Versatile Queen 





Queens have achieved some literary distinction. “ Carmen 
Sylva,” as the wife of the late King called herself on her 
volumes of poems, did much to foster a love of the best 
things both in art and in Nature. Queen Marie has 
herself painted the walls of some of her rooms in a most 
original and artistic manner. 

The peasants are some- 
what illiterate, but their 
agricultural pursuits take 
most of their time; the 
rest is given to games and 
dancing. 

The most picturesque 
characteristics of the people 
will gradually disappear, un- 
fortunately, as Western in- 
fluences become stronger in 
Eastern Europe, and one 
can only regret this, as it 
will make for monotony. 
But at present there is no 
dearth of local colour, and 
an immense amount to in- 
terest the traveller who 
loves to explore less hack- 
neyed routes, and to find 
unspoiled corners of this 
interesting world of ours. 

Our illustrations show 








terest them in this country. 


. THE QUEEN OF RUMANIA’S CASTLE 
Already two of Rumania’s 5 ; 


IN THE CARPATHIANS. 











PELISOR CASTLE, 
RUMANIA. 


“c 


BRAU” some of the Royal Palaces. 
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THE ROYAL CASTLE IN THE 
MOUNTAINS OF SINAIA. 
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The River and 
the Canal. 


Rivers seen on a map or in a landscape 
have curious winding ways. They are full 


Penn, Francis Asbury, Bunyan, Dante, how many the 
hindrances, the frustrations, the disappointments, what 
windings in their course, and yet how wondrously 
beneficent and beautiful. FRANK GARTH. 


of twists and 
turns, sometimes 
bending back 
upon themselves 
until they have 
almost made an 
island of some bit 
ofland. Acanal, 
on the other hand cuts straight 
through the countryside, takes 
the shortest way, whilst a river 
often takes the longest way to 
the sea. 

Of those winding roundabout 
ways come no small part of a 
stream’s or a river’s beauty 
and service. One stream that 
I used to love, and in whose 
company I have spent many a 
happy hour, deflected here and 
turned aside there, finding in 
its course insurmountable ob- 
stacles, great and small, yet it 
came to its home in the end; 
and along its course the cattle 
came down to drink, the birds 





to splash in its shallow waters, and the sorts of grasses 
and of flowers there found refreshing. 








October 


Now the trees fall on shabby days, and cling 
Together, shivering in the morning cold. 

But gentle mists their veils across them fling, 
While Autumn’s magic turns their rags to gold. 


Something has happened. Hill and valley lie 
Richly transfigured ’neath the mellow sun. 

But the earth wears her beauty wistfully, 
Missing a something—something that is gone. 


Yet summer scenes were never just like these— 
The browning pears, the hazels thick with nuts, 
The aching beauty of the distances, 
The children making fires on cabbage plots. 


And oh, the flowers—chrysanthemums aglow 
With homely colours, royal asters fair! 
And on the tattered branches, loth to go, 
A few late roses linger here and there. 


So heartsome is the time, that we forget 
Its pathos, for October has a voice 

Ringing with courage and thanksgiving, yet 
It holds a tremor while it cries “Rejoice!” 








Many a precious lesson I learnt in the company of my 


Autumn Sundown. 

End of a golden day— 

The autumn tints have red- 
dened all the way 

Alon’g the lanes, and here and 
there are gleams 

Of glowing berries 
than our dreams. 

A sky blue-swept 

Where scraps of green and grey 
and mauve have crept 

Close to the crimson gates of 


sunset time. 
And we peer through into that 


mystery clime 
Half veiled, half bright, 
Which leads to shadowed 
silver of the night. 


brighter 


Then slowly homeward, fire- 
ward, do we wend, 

For weary is our stepping at 
day-end. 

And yet—and yet 


The calm of hushened life soothes that regret 
Which made our hearts ache and our tired eyes wet. 


LILLIAN GARD. 


stream. For our life ways wind, mysteriously forced 
this way and that by forces beyond our control. Like 
the streams we are variously hindered, and of our 
hinderings come manifold disappointment; we are 
often perplexed and disheartened because of the devious, 
haphazard, and apparently unguided course of our life. 
Yet how often of 
those windings 
come beauty and 
wayside ministries 
and music. 

The~ roundabout 
way may itself be 
guidance. 

Somlemonert nie 
world’s «most gra- 
cious and beneficent 
lives have been 
much disciplined in 
these roundabout 
ways. The course 
was not at all 
the course they 
planned. One-of 
the most instruc- 
tive and inspiring 
tasks is to trace out 
the devious ways of 
great lives—in such 


pa aie: GOODMANCHES R I ‘ 
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HUNTS. 
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Love’s Twilight. : 
I am standing in the twilight, 
Where before me hosts have trod, 
And the silent stars are shining, 
Like the sleepless eyes of God. 
Hosts before me, 
loving strongly, 
Here have paused 
where now I 
stand, 
Watching, waiting 
in the twilight, 
Trusting in an 
Unseen Hand. 


There are shadows 
in the twilight 
Cast by swiftly 
passing clouds, 
But the stars shine 
on, unchang- 
ing, 
Softened light 
the world en- 
shrouds ; 
And the glory of 
the: twilight 
Is suffused with 
fragrance sweet 
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Like the scent of 
rose-buds open- 
ing 

In their beauty 
at my feet. 


I am waiting in 
the twilight 
Till the eastern 

sky shall pale, 
And the ever-grow- 
ing splendour 
Of Love’s morn- 
ing I shall hail. 
Others may be 
wrapt in slum- 
ber, 
But my love can 
never sleep ; 
Joyfully I keep my 
vigil 
In the twilight, 
still and deep. HovGHTon mitt, 
~ , "HUNTS. 
I am praying in the twilight 
For His blessing from above, 





October Out-of-Doors 


to steal away into 
the hush, and find 
a balm for your 
hurt? You (did 
not want even your 
dearest friend— 
only quietude and 
peace. 

Old Nature knew 
your need, and led 
you away, away 
until you found you 
were in some quiet 
nookwhere the only 
sounds were the 
song of the breeze 
and the twitter of 
birds. The moss 
gavel Out va,“ ita- 
grance which was 
solace in itself, and _ 
J the roses whispered 

tee 2 si on their han ging 

ae ’ branches until their 

velvety voices soothed you. Homely pansies looked 
their understanding of life’s problems, while clove-pinks 


Waiting for His mighty answer 


wafted a breath of sympathy to your tired and jaded 


In the wonder-gift of love ; brain. There were ferns and grasses, for the garden 


Knowing that the unseen future 
Lies within His perfect will, 
I am praying in the twilight, 


And His peace is with 


me still. 
A. S. DUDLEY. 
At Night. 
The full moon was a mirror 
round, 


Each star a candle spark, 
‘And one by one the clouds 
would pass, 
And peep into that looking- 
glass, 
Then dance across the 
dark. 


_ The little clouds went home 
to bed, 
The star lamps shone till 
dawn. 
The moon was a blaze of 
silver light, 
A window where the angels 
white 
Had left the blinds un- 
drawn. 
Doris CANHAM. 


The Healing of \ 
Silence. 

Have you ever needed the 
healing of silence? Have the 
bustle and hum of the crowd, 
the rattle and rush of the 
traffic, fallen ‘upon you like a 
blow, and you have longed 








The Picture Shop 


The traffic thunders down the city street; 
A hundred noises fill the stifling air, 
While all around me tread the restless feet 
Of thronging crowds, and yet I have no care. 


For lo! transported by a single glance, 
Upon a lonely tranquil shore I stand; 

I seek for shells and weave some fair romance 
Where wavelets gently lap a golden strand. 


Or maybe, ’mid the heather and the fern 

On silent hills, far from the haunts of men, 
I wander, or beside the foaming burn 

That leaps the boulders of a Highland glen. 


Oft, from the straining toil, the fretting whirl 
Of life, I turn aside to watch at play, 

Where splashing fountains drop their chains of pearl, 
The quaint-garbed children of a bygone day. 


Oh, how refreshing, in her modest dress, 

Some old-world maiden, full of charm and grace. 
The bloom of innocence, the girlish tress, 

The shy sweet beauty of the pictured face. 


And e’en when winter reigns I here can find 
A solace; many a drear December day, 
Though fog enfolds or bitter blows the wind, 
I tread rejoicing through the bowers of May. 


Some Bible scene, what power it has to queli 
Despair, and free once more my sin-bound soul; 
I hear the words of life by Sychar’s well, 
I meet the Great Physician and am whole. 


These dusty walls, what treasures they enshrine! 
These windows ever unto me have been 
In morn’s chill hour, at weary day’s decline, 
The crystal portals to a world unseen. 
ConsTancE M. SavaGeE. 
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dipped towards a stream, and a little ripple of running 

waters acted as a lullaby to weariness. 
A friend found you later ; but he was a quiet comrade, 
and only laid his nose upon 


your knee—for dogs know 
when we are fretted and 
respect our moods. And he 
threw himself down at your 
feet, and the healing of silence 
touched him too ! 

BLANCHE MIALLE. 


An Ideal Garden. 

My garden should lie to 
the south of the house: the 
ground gradually sloping for 
some short way, till it falls 
abruptly into the dark and 
tangled shrubberies, that all 
but hide the winding brook 
below. A broad _ terrace 
should run along the whole 
southern length of the build- 
ing, extending to the western 
side also, whence, over the dis- 
tant country, I may catch the 
last red light of the setting sun. 

I must have some musk and 
noisette roses, and jasmine, 
to run up the mullions of 
my oriel window, and honey- 
suckle and clematis, the 
white, the purple, and the 
blue, to cluster round the top. 
I can endure no plants in pots 
—a plant in a pot is like a 
bird in a cage.—T. JAMEs, 
The Poetry of Gardening. 
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By A LONDON LITERARY EDITOR 


Somer time, when the years have 
ripened the story and given it the 
enchantment of distance, people 
will say, ‘“‘ Was it not a romantic 
life which William Henry Hudson, the 
natural history writer, had ?”’ 

By then his name will probably rank 
with that of Gilbert White, 
certainly with that of Richard 
Jefferies, and if that is to be 
so, is it not worth while, when 
he is still fresh in our minds, 
to look into this remarkable 
man and his remarkable per- 
sonality, and a little into his 
writings? It is a pleasant 
excursion, and it may be made 
without any alarums such as 
-beset excursions in worlds less 
peaceful than the book-world. 

“The sense of beauty,” 
Hudson wrote somewhere, “is 
God’s best gift to the human 
soul.’ ‘‘ Of all animals,’’ he 
wrote somewhere else, “‘ birds 
have, perhaps, afforded me 
most pleasure.’’ There is a 
very particular testimony to 
this in the fact that on the 
title page of his book, Adven-’ 
tures Among Birds, he quotes 
a little-known poem by George 
Meredith— 


“Once I was part of the music I 
heard 
On the boughs, or sweet, be- 
tween earth and sky, 
For joy of the beating of wings 
on high 
My heart shot into the breast of 
a bird. 5 


“T hear it now and I see it Ay, 
And a life in wrinkles again is stirred, 
My heart shocts into the breast of a 
bird 
As it will for sheer love till the last long 
sigh.” 


A poet who could write that, and a 
prose writer who could adopt it into 
one of his books, need no further vindi- 
cation of their love of birds, and perhaps 
nobody has ever better understood the 
feathered creatures than Hudson. But 
all his Nature writings appeal to the 
heart and the senses together, there 
resembling the works of every true 
artist and poet. 

“Perhaps,” said his friend, Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham, about him, “he 
is in a class alone, for who that writes 
to-day has his strange arresting charm, 
his great simplicity, his love of ani- 
mals ?”’ 

A Fine Tribute from 
Joseph Conrad. 

“You cannot tell,” remarked Joseph 

Conrad, “how this fellow gets his 


How W. H. Hudson, after long 
neglect, Came into his Kingdom. 


effects. He writes as the grass grows.” 
Here was a wonderful summing up of 
Hudson as an author; that he wrote 





W. H. HUDSON. 


because what he wrote was in him, and 
must come out in the way it came out. 
His greatest friend of all, Mr. Edward 
Garnett, has pointed out that Hudson 
had two distinctive gifts: to record and 
comment on natural history facts which 
he observed, and to infect us with his 
own emotions and his esthetic delight 
in the spectacle of Nature. 

A distinguished critic, Mr. Clutton 
Brock, whom we also lost not long ago, 
wrote this about Hudson: ‘“‘ He seemed 
to be of no particular age and no sex, 
but rather a wonderful experiencing 
spirit, at once impartial and passionate 
giving out beauty like the sea under a 
sunset, and heightening it by deep and 
calm reflection.” 

Turn to one of his best books, Far 
Away and Long Ago, which is almost 
an autobiography, and you will find 
John Galsworthy praising him. 
** Hudson,’’ he says, “is of the writers 
of our time the rarest spirit, and he has 
the clearest gift to convey, the nature 
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of that spirit.’ Mr. Galsworthy 


adds that— 

“As simple narrator Hudson is well- 
nigh unsurpassed; as a Stylist he has 
few, if any, literary rivals. The very simplicity 
and intimacy of his prose, this singular faculty 
of giving to his readers thought and feeling, 
free from the barriers of style, hide from the 
reader, as it were, the greatness of 

his achievement.” 


The Style and the 
Man Once More. 

Lady Grey of Fallodon, who 
knew Hudson well, was struck 
by the application to him of 
the old saying, “ Le style c'est 
Vhomme’’; for his speech, and 
manner, the climate of his 
mind, even the cast of his feat- 
ures, were in character with 
the beauty of what she des- 
cribes as “‘ his open, unfigura- 
tive prose.’’ She glances at 
the titles of his books, Far 
Away and Long Ago, Idle Days 
in Patagonia, The Purple Land, 
Green Mansions, The Crystal 
Age, and she truly remarks, 
“Fach one is a fragment of 
poetry.” 

Possibly Hudson’s full atti- 
tude to bird life is expressed in 
a sentence which Seebohm 
wrote and which he quoted 
more than once: “The real 
history of a bird is its life his- 
tory. The deepest interest 
attaches to everything that 
reveals the little mind, how- 
ever feebly it may be developed, 
which lies behind the feathers.” 

Always Hudson wanted to 
know what lay behind the 
feathers, and always he found as much 
as it was possible for any human mind 
to find. He had his difficulties in doing 
that, just as he had his other difficulties, — 
some of them of a very small and 
unimportant sort. 

‘Thus he meant to call his volume The 
Book of a Naturalist, by the other 
name, Diversions of a Naturalist. He 
found, however, that Professor Ray 
Lankester had used this title, so that he 
could not use it. He was a man of 
resource, however, in titles as in other 
things, although that was a good one 
lost, and it would have been strange if 
one born, as he was, amid Nature’s 
difficulties in South America, had not 
been resourceful, 

Born Among the Pampas 
of South America. 

We think of him as an Englishman, 
and so he was, because he had our blood, 
and our language, and our traditions ; 
but, as a matter of fact, he was born in 
Argentina, and when the Earl of Balfour, 


in recognition of his literary work, gave 
him a Civil List pension, he had to 
become naturalised before he could take 
it up. That Civil List pension was of the 
amount of {150, and by-and-by, when 
Hudson’s books earned enough for him 
to live upon, in the simplest possible 
way, he most honourably gave it up. 
Has there been any other case in the 
history of Civil List pensions where a 
man, having once got one, has, of his 
own initiative, surrendered it ? 

That, however, is a small point in the 
story of a great man, and there never, 
perhaps, would have been that life- 
story if he had not been born amid the 
pampas of the Argentine. 

“The pampas,”’ he says in Far Away 
and Long Ago, “‘ are in most places level 
as.a billiard table ; just where we lived, 
however, the country happened to be 
undulating, and our house stood on the 
summit of one of the highest elevations. 
Before the house stretched a great 
grassy plain, level,to, the horizon, while 
at the back it sloped abruptly down 
to a broad, deep stream which emptied 
itself in the river Plata, about six 
miles to the east.’ This stream, with 
three ancient red willow trees nodding 
over it, was a source of endless pleasure 
and adventure to him, and it was in its 
waters, perhaps, that he first discovered 
his gift for natural history. 

The Child and the Home 
and the Man. 

The child—what will he become ? 
When one asks that one also asks about 
the house in which he was born, and we 
have Hudson’s own answer about that 
in his case. 

“The house where J was born on the 
South American pampas,’”’ he writes, 
“was quaintly named ‘Los Veinte- 
Cino Ombues,’ which- means ‘ The 
Twenty-five Ombu Trees,’ there being 
just twenty-five of these indigenous trees, 
gigantic in size and standing wide apart 
in a row about four hundred yards 
long. The ombu is a very singular tree 
indeed, and being the only representa- 
live of tree-vegetation natural to the 





Showing the position in Hyde Park of the truly 
hideous Memorial by Epstein which has raised 
such a storm of public protest. 
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soil on those great level plains, and 
having also many curious superstitions 
connected with it, it is a romance in 
itself.”’ 

We find then, that 
the child Hudson 
was born into ro- 
mance, and born 
with a soul that 
never lost hold on 
that romance, per- 
haps because of the 
simplicity which 
belonged to that 
soul, When he 
grew up he came 
to England and 
tried to write, but 
found himself up 
against endless 
difficulties. No- 
body wanted to 
have his writings, 
but he went on 
writing and living 
in the most casual 
way, and it was 
only, indeed, to- 
wards the end of 
his life that full 
recognition of his 
genius came to him. 


Never Concerned 
about Fame and 
Reputation. 


Otel leetsne 
writers I have 
known,” says Mr. 
Edward Garnett, 
“Hudson was the 
least concerned with fame or reputa- 
tion. He had suffered acutely, in 
years gone by, from poverty and isola- 
tion in London, and deep in his mind lay 
the memory of his privations when his 
sketches and articles scarcely brought 
him a chimney sweeper’s wage. How 
many Victorian mediocrities now in the 
dust were then acclaimed to the skies ? 
But when success came, though his 
books still earned him little, he remained 
the least affected by applause.” 


Drawn by 
Florence Weston. 


Hudson was not greatly 
concerned either about 
his books, and when 


someone spoke of them, 
he would, Lady Grey tells 
us, reply as Robert 
Browning was wont to 
teply about his poetry: 
“Ah! you find that idea 
in it. That is new to 
me.’ Hudson was full 
of ideas, but he never los: 
the atmosphere, as_ it 
were, which he got from 
the pampas of South 
America. He had a strip 
of serpent’s skin in his 
possession for ‘ten years, 
and he used it as a book- 
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marker, and not until it had lost all 
its brilliant colouring could he rid 
himself of the feeling that it had some 


life left in it. 

He had the chiv- 
alrous mind of the 
naturalist, and was 
greatly taken with 
the: (story, of a 
young Englishman 
who was shooting 
Aide disaGhige “Anais 
sportsman had seen 
no game, and was 
making up his mind 
to a blank day, 
when a great hawk 
came hovering over 
a near-by nullah. 
He was pointing his 
rifle at this bird, 
when he felt his 
arm gently touched, 
and the Shikari 
whispered to him, ~ 
‘No, Sahib) he: 
too, is a hunter.” 

Itis always inter- 
esting to see how 
other literary men 
like a writer's 
books, and about 
Hudson’s, John 
Galsworthy says 
that he had most 
love for Far Away 
and Long Ago, for 
The Purple Land, 
for El Ombu, atruly 
great short story, 
tor Green Mansions, 
for Afoot im Eng- 
land, and for A 
Shepherd’s Life. 


Wild Nature in Two 
Continents. 


To bring that 
out is to add, of course, that his 
writings are divided roughly into 
two series, one about Nature in 
South America, where he spent his 
youth and early manhood, and the 
other about Nature in England, 
where he spent the rest of his life. His 
Naturalist in La Plata, published as 
long ago as 1892, and his Idle Days in 
Patagonia, mirror very well what some- 
body has called ‘‘ the strange, brooding 
solitariness of primitive Nature and its 
atavistic effect on the mind and the 
senses.”’ When he is writing on natural 
history it is with masculine directness, 
clearness, and gravity; but when he 
comes to write of more fantastic 
things, as in some stories he did, then 
he is imaginative in his phrases 
and sometimes departs from his very 
plain, direct style and becomes decora- 
tive. 

Here is a very good specimen of how 
Hudson wrote in his South American 
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mood, taken from Idle Days in Pata- 
gonia. 


“The wind had blown a gale all night, and 
I had been hourly expecting that the tumbling 
storm-vexed old steamer, in which I had taken 
passage to Rio Negro, would turn over once 
for all and settle down beneath that tremendous 
tumult of waters. For the groaning sound of 
its straining timbers, and the engine throbbing 
like an over-tasked human heart, had made 
the ship seem a living thing to me; and it was 
tired of the struggle, and under the tumult 
was peace. But at about 3 o'clock in the 
morning the wind began to moderate, and 
taking off coat and boots I threw myself into 
my bunk for a little sleep.” 


Very plain, you see, very simple, very 
easy to write, apparently ; but try it. 
You could not do it unless you had 
lived it, as Hudson did, because, if you 
will look closely, you will see there is 
no veil between what he says and what 
you get into your mind. 

From the tenderest age Hudson loved 
every shrub, every flower, tree and 


creature, even the dreadful and fascin- . 


ating snakes that wriggled through the 
long pampas grass. When. he was in 
England his love was equally great for 
our Hampshire, our downland in Sussex, 
and for Land’s End, where for some time 
he made his home. Hampshire, Sussex 
and Cornwall, each in turn found in 
Hudson a voice which expressed some- 
thing far deeper than the superficial 
characteristics of scenery or animal life, 
by the apparently simple art of faithful 
observation and description. Hudson, 
the explanation is, could always capture 
the spirit of place. 

A Dreamer, but a 

Man of Facts. 

Similarly, no naturalist, English or 
otherwise, has ever made birds so 
audible, so visible, and so palpable 
paper as Hudson has done. He tells us 
the life stories of those he knew and 
loved, with a vivid, almost an affection- 
ate pen. He was no mere visionary, 
beautiful but imaginative, for his 
scientific facts are always right, the 
result of many years of patient obser- 
vation. 


It was impossible for a man so richly 
dowered with the creative quality of 
authorship not to write a little fiction, 
and-he wrote a novel called Fan, but put 
the name “Henry Harford” on it 
instead of his own. His friends, how- 
ever, knew that he wrote it, and you 
will find it included in his collected 
works published by the London house of 
Dent. ‘Those same collected works also 
include two short stories, Dead Man’s 
Plack, which is woven round the Saxon 
tradition of the murder of Athelwold, 
and Old Thorn, a sympathetic and 
intimate picture of shepherd life in 
Wiltshire a hundred years ago. 

It would be curious also if Hudson 
had not, as the expression is, dropped 
into poetry, and he did, but to a small 
degree. Perhaps his best poem is a 
ballad entitled, The Old Man of Ken- 
sington Gardens. 

Retiring, but a King 
of Company. 

To those who knew him well Hudson 
was a king of company, but he was very 
retiring, very modest, and those two 
beautiful qualities never left him. How 
many of us can say, after a long life, 
that we are not consumed with vanity, 
that jealousy never troubles us, that 
we do not begin to be discontented, in a 
word that we have not lost the secret of 
life, which is to make the best of it as it 
comes to us ? 

“‘T have known several men of genius, 
remarkable minds,’ says Mr. Edward 
Garnett, “but no man’s personality 
has ever fascinated me like Hudson’s. 
I loved him for his bigness of nature, 
for his warm and tender heart, for his 
passionate intensity, for his capricious- 
ness, but beyond this I took a pure 
esthetic delight in his character. .. .” 
Wherever he went, wherever he appeared 
in roads or fields, in cottages, in country 
houses, people succumbed quickly to the 
spell of his personality. 

What was he like, this remarkable 
man? Mr. Garnett tells us of his tall 
dark figure, of his brusque, vivid talk 
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of his magnetic eyes, of his strength oj 
mind, and of the spice of mystery which 
lurked in his movements. People who 
met him were warmed by his rich 
vibrating feeling, by his picturesque 
aloofness, by his intimacy of tone, by 
something strange in his attitude, by 
his intense zest in the living fact. It 
was all this, and his power of vivifying his 
hearers and of stimulating their interest, 
which made Hudson a king in any 
company. 

The End and the 

Great Legacy, 

Even so, the end cometh, and it came 
to Hudson in August, 1922, by which 
time his greatness as a naturalist and 
as a writer about natural history had 
been fully recognised, so that at least 
he knew this when he passed away. He 
did so very peacefully in the simple, 
almost primitive, way in which he had 
lived. 

“ So vital,” and one is again quoting 
Mr. Edward Garnett, ‘‘ was Hudson’s 
spirit to the end, so gallantly did he 
bear the burdens of old age, that only 
at our last meeting, nine days before 
his death, did I perceive signs of a 
break-up. But his conversation that day 
was still as varied and absorbing as 
ever. As always, while he talked, I 
watched over the shades of feeling in 
that strange face whose rugged strength 
and sweetness were graven with fine 
lines, the traces of all his spirit had 
rejoiced in or mourned over with the 
force of his passionate manhood. But 
that face I was only to see again in 
death.”’ 

Physical death, but not mental and 
spiritual death, for William Henry 
Hudson lives on in books which are a 
gift to English literature, and I would 
refer anybody who wants to become 
acquainted with them to the full list, 
read chronologically. Particularly inter- 
esting to all bird-lovers will be Birds in 
London, Birds and Man, British Birds, 
Birds in Town and Village, and Adven- 
tures among Birds. 
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NURSERIES nowadays are 
vastly different to the rooms 
set apart a score or so of 
years ago for the children of 
ahouse. Plenty of light and 
air, wall-coverings, pictures 
and furniture specially de- 
signed for the delight of the 
child-eye and the comfort of 
the child-body, bright colours 
attractively blended, well- 
filled toy cupboards, little 
bookcases housing alluring 
volumes, and, in fortunate families, the 
nursery museum—these make the up- 
to-date nursery the pleasantest place in 
the world for its small inmates. 

Wise parents are always on the look- 
out for ways 
of keeping 
tine matt le 
folk busily 
happy. 
Hav avn g 
taken to 
heart the 
teaching 
of Frcebel, 
Montessori 
and Cizek, 
they wel- 
come any- 
thing which 
will keep 
the children 
2) mis ed 
while developing their powers of body 
and mind. 

The Daily Walk will Provide 


Endless Treasure-trove. 

Children will always take an interest 
in their surroundings, if 
shown what to see in them. 
Daily walks, even in a city 
park, can be made an un- 
failing source of delight, if 
the small walkers are en- 
couraged to notice what 
they see and talk about. it. 
A leaf, picked up from the 
path, discussed as to shape 
and structure, compared 
with other leaves, traced to 
its home tree, and so on, 
becomes as enthralling as a 





Still-Life Studies should find 


a place in the Museum. 


fairy tale. Children often 
‘make up stories about 
leaves, trees or birds; they 


soon learn their peculiarities 
of appearance, their names, 
all about them, and _ iook 
upon them as personal 
friends. 

Let the children choose 
the leaf they like best from 
among those gathered and 
find out all they can about 
it out-of-doors; then, in the 
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Let the Children illustrate their History Lessons according 


to their Own Ideas 


nursery, set them to model it in glitter 
«wax, the best model to be honoured by 
a place in the nursery museum. 


Housing the 
Museum. 

This same museum is worth spending 
some time and trouble on. It may be 
housed simply in a convenient cupboard 
with shelves, although its ideal form 
would be a glass-sided case, with 
shelves of wood or glass, on castored 
legs which allow of its being moved 
easily for better lighting or inspection. 
Its contents, whatever may be its form, 
are of keen interest to nursery people. 
They should represent the live side of 
the education that is always, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, going on with 
these small folk. : 

With a few suggestions, and some 
help from mother, children can be 
trusted to make their museums, little 
by little, an epitome of the growth of 
their own minds; and as such it is 
enlightening. And it makes, for them, 
their lessons into a glowing tissue of 
romance. 


Ae TTT 


Pictures of Children of Other Nations always Appeal to 





the Nursery Folk. 
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The Charm of 
Relief Maps. 


Geography, for instance, 
becomes an enthralling game 
when approached by way of 
a relief map of the home 
garden, modelled by Jack’s 
and jill’s own hands. After 
making similar maps of their 
favourite haunts in the park 
—with growing skill such 
things as ponds, made of 
pieces of mirror, greenhouses 
(match-boxes and isinglass), refreshment 
kiosks, trees made of bits of fir-twigs, 
and so on, can be achieved—they can 
attempt a larger one of some country, 
say France, or Switzerland. Such a 
relief map, giving the chief mountains, 
fi v.e-Lis, 
lakes and 
bays, is 
of intense 
interest 
to Jack 
and Jill. 

Dehyeny. 
will ask 
plenty of 
questions 
and the | 
nearest 
grown-up 
must be 
ready to 
tell them ; 
about the country, how it differs from 
their own, what the people look like, 
how they dress, speak, and so on. All 
the books and illustrations available 
should te placed at the children’s 
disposal, so that they may 
satisfy their curiosity them- 
selves. 

It is a good plan 4o let 
each child choose some char- 
acteristic point to be repre- 
sented in the museum. This 
may be the model of a 
typical dwelling—such as a 
chalet for Switzerland—some 
typical animal, modelled in 
glitter wax or a doll dressed 
to show the national costume 
or to represent an historical 
personage. Whatever is 
chosen must be studicd as 
thoroughly as the means 
within the child’s’ reach 
will allow. Visitors to the 
museum —especially aunties 
—will expect to hear “all 
about’ the exhibit from its 
creator, so Jack er Jill must 
learn to put-+ the informa- 
tion they have gathered 
in a clear and- attractive 
form. 





And Home-made 


Christmas 
Greetings, which have out- 
lived. their first usefulness, 
may be housed in the Museum. 
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The Value of 
Drawing. 


History, side by side with the nursery 
museum, becomes a treasure house of 
romantic adventure. Drawing is used 
with excellent results by a successful 
kindergarten mistress in teaching 
children history. She arranges her 
subject-matter carefully, making a 
framework of interesting people and 
events on which, later, more detailed 
knowledge can be built up, and tells the 
story of the period chosen in a way that 
will interest the children. Her listeners 
are encouraged to ask questions, and 
entertaining little talks usually follow 
the lessons. 


pected to tell the story in its own way, 
showing a drawing it has made to illus- 
trate it. The drawings are always char- 
acteristic and often humorous; for in- 
stance, a little girl, after a lesson on the 
Norman invasion, depicted William the 
Conqueror hanging over the stern of a 
row-boat in which he and a few soldiers 
were crossing to England, obviously in 
the throes of mal-de-mer. For her the 
king had taken definite being; he was 
no longer a mere name and date, but a 
real person, subject to the same ills as 
the “ trippers’’ she had seen during a 
visit to the seaside. Drawings—chosen 
again by open competition—might well 
find a place in the museum. 


seaside holiday provides plenty of 
specimens in the “common objects of 
the seashore,’ for Nature-study is a 
fascinating subject. But interest can 
be aroused in almost any subject by 
giving the child the aim of finding or 
making specimens for the museum, in 
connection with which simple handi- 
crafts can be successfully introduced. 
Modelling in plasticene or glitter wax, 
book-binding, basket-making, lino wood- 
cuts, the many forms of needlecraft 
(sewing, knitting, crochet); tin el 
picture-making ; equipped with these, 
and their museum children are im- 
pervious to the tedium of rainy days, or 
the boredom of convalescence from 


At the next lesson each child is ex- 


There is no limit to its contents. The childish ailments. = 





I sat and looked at my Worst Self and felt on 
very bad terms with it, since it had just caused 
me to misjudge a friend, and I wanted someone 
to blame. It is true that things had looked 
black against that other one, and there had 
been some excuse for my hard judgment, but, 
as it happened, she had not deserved it. And 
now there was no getting comfy anywhere, 
because remorse wouldn’t let me. So I 
reproached my Worst Self— Poe 

“ You might have given her the benefit of 
the doubt.” 

“JT wanted to,” replied that boon com- 
panion. “ But folk who take that attitude 
are just asking to be let down.” I glared at 
it till it crawled into a corner. I penned it 
there, and began to fling home truths at it. 

“T wonder who you think you are that you 
should never be let down,” I began. ‘‘ I wonder 
how many times people have trusted you and 
found their trust misplaced, and trusted you 
yet again? Seventy times seven would be an 
under-estimate. Yet you mustn’t be let down.” 

“Tf I’ve been a broken reed sometimes, I’ve 
been cheated, too. God knows how bitterly 
friends have disappointed me,’ came from the 
corner. 

“T shouldn’t bring God into it if I were 
you,” I returned scathingly. ‘It opens up 
too big a field of inquiry. You might be asked 
how many times He trusted you and was let 
down, and whether He ever gave you another 


chance after the first betrayal; whether, when things 
looked black against you, and others misjudged you, 


He ever gave you the benefit of the doubt, 


“We can’t count the number of times you and I 
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have let Him down,” I went on. ‘“ And in 
return He’s trusted us to the uttermost limit. 
Love, forgiveness, trust, His whole heart 
We’ve had them all. There is nothing more 
that He can give us. We have the whole of 
Him so far as our understanding can appreciate 
Him, and as our appreciation of Him grows 
we are able to take more and more of the 
friendship. He holds out to us. He never 
withholds anything from us; yet there is 
always more that He can give; and the more 
depends on our power to receive, not His to 
grant. No other friend ever gave Himself so 
completely into our hands. Supposing God 
refused to trust us with His love for fear of 
our letting Him down!” 

My Worst Self had slunk away, but I sat on, 
thinking of the friend whom I had wounded 
with my harsh judgment. I might have 
believed the best of her. I might have given 
her the benefit of the doubt. Even if my 
trust had been misplaced, it would have been 
a kind of passing-on of the forbearance of God, 
Who had so dealt with me. 

Then I remembered the faithfulness which 
St. Paul -includes among the fruits of the 
Spirit. Of course, people in whose hearts God 
had an abiding place would stand the little tests 
of friendship better than I had done. They 
would have clearer windows through which to 
look on life and their friend’s heart. They 
would wake to life the best in her, and keep it 





alive by sheer belief in it, and trust themselves to it again 
and again with no thought of being let down. And if 


there was anything hidden that tried their faith a little, 
they would give their friend the benefit of the doubt. 
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HERE are some delightful 
suggestions for making a 
girl’s room unique in its 
appearance by the aid of 
carpentry. If there isa 
recess, it will not be a 
very difficult matter to 
get it fitted with shelves 
for a wardrobe, since 
most districts possess a 
carpenter. Doors with 
mirrors add to the ex- 
pense, and can be re- 
placed by plain doors— 
or a curtain can cover 
the whole. The main 
thing is to note the 
clever arrangement of 
the shelves, and. the 
compact space-saving 
result. - Ree 
Since the whole thing is 
merely a matter of meas- 
uring up to make the 
divisions accommodate 
themselves to the avail- 


able space, it ought not to be a very elaborate business. 
Below is shown a novel arrangement of bookshelves 





Here is an Ideal Wardrobe-Cupboard, with everything 
placed most conveniently. 


each end of the low window-seat. The blockofshelves of relaxation. 





Notice the Window-Seat and the uncommon 
arrangement of Bookshelves. 


nearest to the writing- 
desk breaks the straight 
line of the wall ard makes 
a little recess for a table. 
Here, again, it is all a 
matter cf plain carpentry, 
and although this is not 
a cheap matter in these 
days, itis well worth the 
expense in the way the 
seat and bookshelves 
transform the room from 
a plain square bed-room, 
like every other plain 
square bed-room, into 
something distinctive and 
personal, and at the same 
time cosily useful. 

The strenuous maiden 
of to-day needs a lounge 
very often in the inter- 
vals, of her seldom-ceas- 
ing revolutions. What 
can be more inviting 
than the window-seat, 
with favourite books 


handy, and a view from the window to keep her in 
touch with the world at large even in her moments 
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I HAVE always held that the 
best way to get real know- 
ledge of a country is to keep 
house in it. 

Hotels offer a calm haven from 
which you can get glimpses of the 
obvious, and where you are protected 
and organised so 
internationally 
that you are sure 
to yield to the 
temptation of 
taking the tourist 
point of view. 
Hotel life spares 
you much friction, 
but it also hides 
MG a arte is 
interesting in the 


national life. 
After all, hotels 
are very much 


the same all the 
world over. 


Many Words and 
Engaging Gestures. 

Now the rent- 
ing and running 
of a villa or flat 
in Italy plunges 
one at once into, 
a whirlpool of 
adventure. Here is action and 
exhilaration, especially if you leave 
your English servants at home and 
trust entirely to native help. On 
the whole, an English servant is 
not a success in Italy, and brings 
with her a weight of responsibility, 
which the Italian servant lifts from 
you with many words and engaging 
gestures. 

I have often heard and made 
complaints of the dulness of the 
English housekeeping round. Thereis 
certainly nothing dull about Italian 
housekeeping— or, rather, house- 
keeping in Italy—for the English, in 
fact, it may prove so heady as to 
make housekeeping at home seem 
like a placid stream after a raging 
torrent has had you in its grip.! 
Beware Advertisements ! 

Well, to begin at the beginning, we 
were lucky enough to have friends 
in Italy who beckoned us over and 
took for us a flat on the sunny shores 
of the Mediterranean. It is not safe 
to take a flat or villa trom advertise- 
ments ; we had several occasions for 
comparing the shadow with the 


By ELSA COU 


Fo the Englishwoman this can be a 
veritable Whirlpool of Adventure 






Graciosa Introduces a Dish. 
Drawn by Elsa Courlander. 





substance, much to the latter’s dis- 
advantage. 


Our flat was large and 
airy and very bare to English eyes. 
On the floors 
stone mosaic, 
only relieved by 
small bedside 
mats. Gaunt 
high ceilings, and 
windows without 
any curtains but 
with green shut- 
| ters—a very 
necessary precau- 
tion when the sun 
shows what he 
can really do. 

After the first 
chill which we felt 
through the entire 
absence of any 
amenities, such 
as ornaments, 
cushions, pictures 
and curtains, had 
subsided, we real- 
ised how much of 
our daily British 
life is taken up by the 
pleasant unnecessaries 
with which we like to 
surround ourselves in 
our own homes; but 
then our climate makes 
our home life a much 
more shut-in affair, and | 
our ornaments and 
pictures become our 
friends within their four 
walls. In Italy, where 
the sun calls its inhab- 
itants into the open, a 
balcony is more suitable 
than a cosy corner, and 
walls which are the 
playground of many flies 
during the warm weather 
are better left bare. 

Not that the sun is 
always so warming, there 
are days when a cosy 
corner and a crackling 
fire would be welcomed 
with enthusiasm; 
Italians look upon such 
days as a dire misfortune 
rather than something 
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for which to prepare a soft | 
seat and a comfortable 
cushion. On a rainy day 
the whole of the country 
becomes wrapt in gloom, and getting 
wet is the most unbearable of all dis- 
comforts to an Italian. 

The Ubiquitous 

Umbrella. 

Umbrella making must be one of 
the most profitable trades, for not 
even the most ragged tramp seems 
able to face his tramping without an 
umbrella, and workmen in the open 
continue their road mending or 
hedge-cutting with one hand while 
they hold up an umbrella with the 
other. 

But to return to our arrival in the 
bare flat. -There was the maid, a 
friend of a friend of our friend’s cook, 
smiling a welcome with two rows of 
magnificent teeth, and indicating 
with every gesture that henceforth 
she was our slave. 

We found quite soon that she 
did pretty much as she liked; still 






Our own Graciosa being with the “ Signore Inglese” 
considered herself a Superior Person. 
Drawn by Elsa Courlander. 


the little make-believe. gives em- 
ployers a pleasant feeling of im- 
portance. Wages for domestic 
servants are still very low in Italy, 
and they are treated with what our 
British servants would consider un- 
bearable austerity. An outing every 
fortnight from three to seven o’clock 
is considered fair, and neither their 
food nor their sleeping accommoda- 
tion would be tolerated by English 
servants. 


A Plum in the 
Profession. 


To be with an English family is_ 


considered a plum in the profession, 
and those who have attained to this 
distinction consider themselves jus- 
tified in looking down on the 
others. 

Our own Graciosa never lost an 
opportunity for reminding her circle 
that she was with the “ Signore 
Inglese,’’ and therefore a superior 
being, but in return she expected us 
to hand over the entire management 
of the flat and any meals to be served 
therein. 

There is little provision made for 
keeping food in an Italian house, 
and none in a flat, therefore the 
Italian servant goes shopping before 
every meal and brings home the pro- 
visions in a coloured handkerchief. 
Ours, just to show her friends how 
entirely untrammelled was her hfe 
with the English, used to shop two 
or three times before each meal, and 
often during the meal, if she suddenly 
remembered something we liked, or 
that she had forgotten. 

Descriptive 

atter! 

Knowing our limited amount of 
Italian, she very considerately used 
to introduce each meat dish by 
making aproximately, the noise that 
the animal makes in Italy and 
England alike. Fishes she imitated 
by facial expression, and vegetables 
by what the descriptive writer might 
call a “‘ far flung gesture.”’ 

It saves worry and disappointment 
to give a little list of likes and 
dislikes quite at the beginning cf 
one’s stay. If you are wise you will 
put these foibles rather strongly ; for 
instance, if you do not want garlic 
more than very occasionally, it is 
better to state that at the first 
approach of garlic you swoon ; or if 
you like the taste of stewed meat 
for its own sake, please state firmly 
that Marsala is a wine that you can 
only face once.a week in the shape of 
“ zabaglione,”’ a frothy cream made 


with eggs and sugar and Marsala, or 
your every stew will be doped with 
wine. 
Feeding the British 
Employer. 

Housekeeping in Italy would be 
very cheap for the English with the 





The kindly offering of a Bunch 
of Flowers from the Laundress- 
in place of a best Sheet! 
Drawn by Elsa Courlander, 


present rate of exchange were they 
allowed to live like Italians, but the 
Graciosas and Ginas and Biancas, 
who get the honour of serving you, 
are so convinced of your wealth and 
importance that they love to load 
your table with nice extravagances 
which you will probably not have 
the heart to refuse. 

Their delight in stuffing their 
English employers is so evident, 
that it seems cruel to disillusion 
them on our capacity for eating 
enormous quantities of macaroni 
and spaghetti, before going on to 
meat and vegetables and cheese. 
There are innumerable ways of 
preparing macaroni and spaghetti, 
in some form or other these always 
begin a meal. Polenta, or ground 
maize, is the cheapest of all foods, 
but it can be made delicious with the 


additional charm of butter, fried 
onions, rich gravy, and chopped 
nuts. 


The soup of the evening is a good 
stout nourishing affair more often 
made of vegetables than of meat. 
The most usual fish is fresh fried 
sardines ; the most usual meat is 
veal; while cheese and fruit take 
the honourable place held by our 
puddings. 

On Sundays or Festa days a 
‘“ dolce’? sometimes appears, other- 
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Housekeeping in Italy 


wise cakes, and sweets are considered 
a rare eccentricity in an Italian 
household. The English, with their 
reckless ways, go to tea-rooms to 
gratify their taste for sweet foods, 


The Peculiarities of 
the English. 


Our Graciosa could never quite 
understand whether we avoided 
garlic to leave our palates free for the 
taste of cakes, or whether consuming 
cakes had spoilt our palate for the 
good taste of garlic. Also she never 
ceased to wonder at our small 
drinking capacity. Mincing cups of 
tea seemed to her a poor substitute 
for the flagons of chianti which are 
part of the poorest Italian meal. 

Monday morning was the moment 
of sizzling excitement, when Graciosa, 
brought us the weekly books, and 
expected a little speech of praise for 
her thrift and ingenuity. She loved 
the feeling of importance the handling 
of our money gave her in the eyes 
of the tradespeople, and once when 
we pointed out a mistake in one of 
the books, she ran shrieking into the 
town, and brought the unfortunate 
man back with her to apologise ! 

Those who attempt housekeeping 
in Italy will be all the happier for 
beginning with an open mind from 
which they have wiped prejudices in 
favour of egg-and-bacon breakfasts, 
or against vegetables cooked in oil. 
They can buy bacon certainly, but 
somehow it does not fit into an 
Italian morning, and they can ask 
for vegetables boiled in plain water, 
but their Graciosa will probably say 
as ours did sadly: “ Signora, my 
heart is not in these watery veget- 
ables.” 

One thing one has to insist on when 
the hot weather comes, and that is 
cold food for the mid-day meal. 
Italians can face a hot and heating 
meal where English folk yearn for 
salads and iced fruit. 

All the cooking and heating are 
done in closed stoves with great 
gnarled pieces of olive wood, 

They are an Engaging 
eople. 

The Italian working classes have 
some engaging tricks especially re- 
served for the English whose hearts 
they expect to be soft towards their 
shortcomings. Our washerwoman 
lost one of our best sheets, and after 
weeks of mild inquiries we at last 
sent a stern message. The answer 
was a lovely large bunch of flowers 
with which she sent her little girl to 
appease the Signore Inglese, 
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WE were two country 
school-mistresses, con- 
demned, like so many 
other bachelor men and 
girls, to spend some years 
ave ii@arGig shan 
rooms, From 
time to time 
we talked of 
taking a house, 
but houses to 
Ket. 1s ot 
district were 
almost un- 
known, and we 
could not 
afford to build. 
We lived in an 
ancient Tudor 
farmhouse, 
much defaced 
by time and 
improvements, 

Our land- 
lady, a moth- 
Greilive - Soy wu 
looked after us 
very well in- 
deed, but we 
wanted a 
mou-ex We 
took her into 


Our Garden—and Us. 





The Old Porch, with the broad Inviting 
Steps and two round Balls. 
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By M. pe 


fhe Bachelor-Girl need not wait till she 
cam get a Hlouse or a Flat. “Home” can 
be made anywhere, by Furnishing 


with Hleart and Individuality 





White Clove Pinks, Blue Lupins and Irises, Pink Primroses, White 
Lilies, all in their Season, bloom in the Garden we made. 


our confidence, and discussed ways 
and means. Since we were more or 
less permanent “‘ lodgers,”’ she agreed 
to take the furniture out of our 
sitting-room and allow us to begin 
our home with that. 

We were fortunate. This room had 
a great carved stone mantelpiece of 
Elizabeth’s reign, and a fine grate of 
Queen Anne’s, The walls were still 
covered with the finely-proportioned 
wood panelling of the early eigh- 
teenth century, and the floor was of 
oak, se 
We decided to have the panelling 
painted in two tones of grey and the 
oak floor polished, One of us is a 
pasteliste in her. leisure moments, 
and she had discovered that a silver- 
grey background brings out the 
delicate colours of flowers as no other 
does. 

At the end of a week the panels 
were soft silver and the oaken floor 
shone. We realised for the first time 
that clean fresh walls, and a clean 
floor, go quite half-way to furnishing 
a room, 

We already possessed an oak gate- 
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legged table and _ rush- 
bottomed chairs, relics of 
a north country farm- 
house. To these we added 
an oak chest of drawers, 
discovered 
in the local 
joiner’s shop. 
i tay hha die neo 
special. beauty 
beyond the 
rich colour of 
the old wood, 
and we bought 
it) Lor Gwe 
pounds. This 
is now our 
sitdeboard. 
Above it hangs 
a mirror which 
reflects the old 
Tudor fireplace 
and ourselves 
at meals—a 
cheerful pic- 
ture ! 

Our land- 
lady, who was 
at first a little 
slow to believe 
that ‘‘ school 
teachers” 
could take a 
genuine interest in domestic mat- 
ters, now became enthusiastic, and 


it 





The Sitting-room, with os Panelled Walls, 
Gate-legged Table and Rush-bottomed Chairs. 


presented us with down 
from her own geese 
enough to fill three 
large cushions. With 
these, and some yards 
of cretonne, we soon 
converted a camp-bed 
into a pretty couch, 

We hung our windows 
with soft-coloured 
Indian curtains of 
printed cotton. Two 
bookcases, a couple of 
basket -chairs, and a 
large thick hearthrug, 
completed the heavier 
furniture. 

Our china and silver were still to 
be bought. We chose Spode stone- 
ware in a pleasant blue and white. 
By dovetailing breakfast, dinner, and 
tea sets together, so that breakfast- 
plates at dinner bécame pudding- 
plates, and tea-cups breakfast-cups, 
we acquired an inex- 
pensive outfit, any part 
of which could easily be 
replaced. 

Window-gazing at 
the silvgrsmith’s in the 
county town taught us 
that teaspoons of 
Georgian silver might 
be had for four shillings 
a-piece. We each 
bought half-a-dozen, 
and realised, almost 
with a gasp, that they 
belonged to Nelscn’s 
time. The men and 
women who stirred 
their tea with these 
same spoons talked of 
Napoleon and Trafalgar, 
the rumours of a French 
invasion, and perhaps 
of a crazy young poet 
called William Words- 
worth ! 

We shall not easily 
forget our first tea-time 
in our own room. It 
was autumn, the light 
was fading, but the 
lamp had not been lit. 
Avs tre spurmedasins the 
Queen Anne grate and 
threw warm lights and 
shadows on the walls, 
the floor, the cretonne 
covered camp-bed, and 
the new cups and 
saucers which waited 
Our coming. ~The 
handles of our silver 
teaspoons shone, and 








We soon converted a Camp-bed into a pretty Couch. 


the half-dozen pink roses we had 
bought to celebrate the event glowed 
as if in soft congratulation of our 
achievement. 

We had a sitting-room, and now 
we pined for a garden. A stretch of 
rough grass, bordered by a few 





The Sitting-room has a great carved Stone Mantelpiece of 
/ Elizabeth’s Reign. 
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low We Made a Home 


shrubs, lay in front of 
the house. Our land- 
lady welcomed the idea 
that we should make 
this a garden. She was 
very fond of a flower 
herself, she said, but 
had no time “to work 
with ’em,”’ 

A man was found to 
lift the coarse turf, 
rough dig the soil, and 
make dividing paths. 
We examined the bor- 
ders for plants which 
might have survived 
neglect. A clump of: 
sweet violets, badly in heed of 
division, sprawled under the syringa 
bush. In an old tree stump grew 
white clove pinks. Under a lilac 
were pink piimroses, “ yaller ones 
planted topside down,” we were told, 
and in a forgotten bed was a: huge 
clump of white cottage 
lily bulbs. 

We broke up the 
clump of lily bulbs and 
planted them about the 
garden in groups of six. 
The pinks we divided 
into tiny tufts, pushed 
eachstuit imtortjine 
ground, and made the 
earth round it firm. 
The violets and prim- 
roses were spread under 
the shrubs. that had 
sheltered them so well. 
We transported large 
pieces of sage and mint 
and marjoram from the 
potatoes in the veget- 
able plot outside. 

Then, feeling we had 
been most economical, 
and were justified in 
spending money, we 
tcok the nurseryman’s 
catalogue and made a 
list. Lemon thyme, 
balm, whose smell is 
sovereign for the brain, 
an old book says, 
lavender, purple au- 
bretia, lupins, and flag 
irises, from pale lilac 
to sdanmkeebilue On: 
landlady insisted on 
contributing two labur- 
num trees and a red 
rose—a Hugh Dickson 
—to grow against the 
house. 

The thyme and purple 
aubretia we planted 


(Concluded on page €3. 





SNOWDROPS WILL GROW ALMOST ANYWHERE, HERE THEY ARE GROWING 
AMONG THE GRASS AND LAST YEAR’S FERN FRONDS. 
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By THE EDITOR 


Most of us like flowers. 
Many people long to grow 
them. Some enthusiasts 
want to cultivate every flower 
they have ever heard of—and 
then they are disappointed 
because the result is not always up to expectation ! 

Very few garden-lovers are able to grow all the 
flowers they fancy; but most people could grow some- 
thing if they would concentrate on a few, and select 
those which can be relied upon to face life cheerfully, 
even though conditions be not first-class. 

A lady was bewailing to me the hopelessness of her 
London garden. ‘‘ Why, it won’t even grow a common 
primrose !”’ she explained—not realising that a prim- 
rose is most particular as to its habitation, and will 
pine away unless its surroundings are exactly what it 
likes. Given the right conditions, and primroses will 
grow rampantly. 

In my “ Flower Patch” they grew by the thousand. 
Last spring I counted one hundred and fifty blooms on 
one plant, the majority of the blossoms being the size 
of a florin. I know this sounds an exaggeration, but 
it is not. These prim-oses have just the situation they 
enjoy—air of the purest, not a trace of coal smoke, a 
warm sheltered aspect, a blanket of leaves to protect 
them should the winter be cold, and an abundance of 
sweet scented leaf-mould for their roots. On this they 
thrive apace, and carpet the earth with their flowers 
even in winter, if it be mild; while in spring the air is 
scented with them. 


Some Flowers are very Fastidious; 
Others will Grow almost Anywhere. 
These last are the ones for the 
Inexperienced Amateur to Cultivate 


But they won’t live in a 
smoky atmosphere, nor in 
sour stale soil. (This last 
is very important.) Neither 
will they do well on bare 
earth; they want dead leaves 
to nestle amongst—these keep them moist and warm. 
They starve on hard soil, and sicken and die in sooty 
air. So don’t attempt to grow them unless you have 
the right conditions. For the sight of puny dying 
primroses in a town garden is som>thing quite pathetic. 


Bulbs must be Planted 
at Once. 


But though primroses—also violets—refuse to thrive 
in an ordinary town garden, there are some plants which - 
are more accommodating. I am specially dealing with 
flowers for town conditions, because if they will grow 
in towns, they will also grow in the country. 

At this time of year so much can be put into the 
ground that will bloom in the spring. And if you 
want flowers in the early months of the year you must 
make haste, and get them in at once. 

I am only going to mention a few bulbs, because it is 
useless to try to grow the whole earth, no matter how 
lovely the blossoms may be. Far better concentrate 
on a few things that are likely to succeed. 

Begin with snowdrops. Everybody loves them, 
They are so brave and cheery. The sight of the little 
white bells nodding in the February wind literally puts 
fresh heart into one. And they are so easy to grow. 
Also they are inexpensive—a desirable point ! 


If you have any grass, plant them in the grass. They 
look so very pretty against the green background. 
Besides, it’s an economy in space. The best way is to 
mark a circle with the spade, then lift the turf right off. 
Plant about twenty-five bulbs fairly close together, 
then replace the turf on top. The little spear-like leaves 
will presently push their way through. 

The Ranunculus Deserves 
to be Better Known. 
There is one plant I should like to see more grown— 
_the turban ranunculus. I have found these extremely 
easy to grow, and, given a moderately good soil, not too 
damp, they seem to succeed quite well. The tubers are 
queer-looking things, unlike the ordinary bulbs (they 
are not bulbs). Plant them with the “ pointed fingers ”’ 
downwards, and in the spring you should be rewarded 
with lovely yellow and white (some are red) double 
flowers, not unlike pompom dahlias, only they are 
really very double giant buttercups. They have a 
sweet scent; and one priceless virtue is the fact that 
they will keep in good condition for as long as a fort- 
night after being cut and put in vases. I have actually 
kept some for *htee weeks by changing the water 
daily. 

These ranunculus tubers are very cheap. They must 
not be left in the ground after the leaves have died 
down, or they rot. 


The Spanish Iris is very 
Accommodating. 


For a lovely display of colour at a low cost it would 
be difficult to beat the Spanish iris. Planted in clumps 


Flowers without Fads 


of a dozen mixed colours, they make a beautiful show 
in May or June (according to locality). I can recom- 
mend these. 

The Rush-Leaved Jonquils 

are Exquisite. 

I long to write about tulips. But I had better not 
begin! At any rate, not this month. I said I would 
only name a few bulbs, so I must not make my list 
too long. Besides, you would soon have no money left 
if I started to spend it for you on tulips! I lose my 
head completely over tulip catalogues. 

Instead, I will mention daffodils, because these do 
not need to be taken up each year, whereas tulips 
deteriorate if left in the ground, And the taking up 
involves labour. 

Now my experience with daffodils is rather checkered. 
T have hundreds of the wild ones in erchard and field, 
and they do well there, coming up year after year, 
and increasing as time goes on. They have been there 
for at least twenty years. 

But though I have planted all sorts of newer and 
choicer varieties in the grass, these soon deteriorate 
and gradually disappear. I think I have to thank the 
field mice for this, as I have found bulbs dug up and 
nibbled, But whatever the cause may be, the hardy 
wild ones are the only sort I can keep in the grass 
without any special attention. 

In the borders the choicer sorts do quite well, but 
they do not increase very quickly. Perhaps I do not 
treat them properly. 

If you are inexperienced, therefore, I advise you to 





DAFFODILS LOOK LOVELY IN CLUMPS WITH 
THE GRASS AS THEIR BACKGROUND, 
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Flowers without Fads 


get the hardiest types of daffodils to avoid Gone 
ment, They are such cheerful flowers and make March 
So gay. 

There is one little member of the daffodil family which 
is a positive gem, and ought to be far more cultivated 
than it is. It is known as the “‘ rush-leaved jonquil.” 

It is an elegant little blossom, of a most intense yellow 
—concentrated sunshine, in fact—and its scent is 
delightful. It lasts a long while when cut, and is alto- 
gether a most charming spring flower—loveliness itself. 

Very many of the narcissus, jonquil, and © daffodil 
varieties have so overpowering a perfume as to be 


jonquil is not of this order. Its scent is sweet and 
uncommon, but it is never heavy or overwhelming. = 

Here, again, the bulbs .are not expensive. Plant- 
them close together in clumps of a dozen or twenty. - 
Or they can be grown indoors in pots, putting five Or. 
six bulbs in each pot. 

I must leave off now, for you. have as gen planting 
as you can get through this month, and if you put 
in snowdrops, hardy daffodils, ‘ranunculus, Spanish 
iris, and rush-leavedjonquils you will have flowers 
in February, March, April, May, and perhaps in June. 
And a lovely assortment at a very moderate outlay. 


almost sickly at times. 
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But the little y: llow rush-leaved 
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flakes 








So—before the soil gets winter- oh haste ! 
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By WINIFRED S. TELFORD 


AuTUMN is the time when 
all energetic girls are 
planning new hobbies and 
interests to absorb the 
superabundant energy and 


enthusiasm they have gathered during . 


along summer vacation. I wonder how 
many school-girls have decided this 
year to embark on their first adventures 
in dressmaking ? 

Some of you will perhaps say at once: 
“Sewing! I should think not, indeed! A 
dull hobby that.’’ But really even plain 
sewing can be wonderfully fascinating 
and interesting when the result is to be 
a new frock for one’s self. Try it and see. 

Look at the illustrations on the op- 
posite page, where you have all stages 
in the making up most attractively 
illustrated from start to finish. If table 
space is limited, the floor makes an 
excellent place for cutting out. But if it 
should be the floor of your bed-room, 
you must be very careful not to mislay 
any pins. 

The diagram at the bottom of the 
page shows exactly how the portions 
will look when cut out. Your pattern 
will only give half of these portions, but 
the edges required to be placed to a fold 
of the material are clearly marked, and 
when you have cut out each piece, the 
result will be as the diagram. Of course, 
the sleeve and pocket are also cut on 
double material—to give you two each 
of these. 

We have chosen this smart little 
knockabout frock for your first attempt, 
as it is far better to begin with something 
that can be worn for every day. Later 
on, when you have had more experience 
in dressmaking, you will be able to 
tackle something more dressy. 

Really, it is only a 
One-piece Dress! 

Navy, ora rather brighter shade of blue 
marocain would be a good material for 
you to use for this little frock, and the 
trimming for collar and pockets I would 
suggest working in jade and orange wool, 
but this, of course, can bejust as you 


Dress-making is really a very Simple Business 
im these days—always provided you have a 
Welil-cut Pattern. 


please. Almost any colour can ‘be used 
on a navy background. The ribbon tie 
can match the wool, or black is always 
smart for a neck finish. 

Though your dress has the appearance 
of a smart little jumper suit, you will 
see from the diagram that the back is 
cut allin one from shoulder to hem. This 
gives the frock one distinct advantage 
over the two-piece jumper suit, as it isa 
much easier and quicker matter to get 
into a frock that is put on all at once; 
and what school-girl in these days has 
much time to spare for getting into her 
frocks! The front of the skirt has an 
inverted pleat right down the centre, and 
is joined to the upper by turning a two- 
inch hem on the latter, and lapping it 
over the skirt section. 

You will need 34 yd. of mererial 40 in, 
wide for making the frock, } oz. each 
of the coloured wools, and es yd. of 
ribbon for the tie. 

Do Not Forget that Tacking 
is Half the Business. 

Join the two front sections together 
before joining up the under-arm seams. 
Also arrange the belt acros the back, and 
take the ends of this in with the under- 
arm seam. The belt should be arranged 
just below the normal waist-line. Match 
the centre top of the sleeves to the arm- 
hole seam when placing the sleeves. 

If you intend to machine your seams 
(which is, of course, the best method, if 
you can use a sewing-machine), you 
should carefully tack all the seams be- 
fore commencing to stitch them. And let 
me tell you just here, that careful tacking 
and pressing of the seams when joined 
is the secret of all success in dress- 
making. If hand-sewing is used for the 
seams, a close run and occasional back- 
stitch will be necessary. 

If embroidered as shown, the collar 
and cuffs will not need lining; but if you 
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do not wish to embroidery 
these, it will be best to line 
them with a piece of soft 
silk or sateen (which you 
will probably be able to 
obtain from mother’s piece-box). The 
lining should be cut exactly as pattern, 
and the two pieces seamed flat together 
round the outer edge (right sides facing). 
Turn on to the right side, tack the edge 
round. Then, to join the collar to the 
neck, seam the lining edge of collar to the 
neck of the dress, and use the material 
edge toturn in and neaten hem. Neaten 
placket by stitching the facing flat down 
on to front of dress, then turn it through 
and neaten on the wrong side. 

The Embroidery. 

Now just a word about the embroidery. 
You may have your own ideas about this, 
and wish to trim the dress in some other 
way than the illustration shows. But the 
simplest form of embroidery has been 
shown, as the article is intended for those 
of you who are making their first attempt. 
All you have here is three rows of tacking- 
stitches along both collar and cuffs 
worked in wool. You might make two 
of the rows jade, and orange in the 
centre row. You will find this will be 
more effective with the wool used double. 
“ Ladyship ’”’ Shetland floss is a good 
quality to use. 

To add the fringe, make a ‘single 
turning round all outer edges of collar, 
cuffs, and pocket, and work a row of 


. buttonholing along, taking the stitches 


not too close together. Then with a 
crochet-hook put in the fringe. Cut your 
wool into strands of even length, take 
three at a time (using the colours alter- 
nately), and pull through each loop of the 
buttonhole-stitches. This is: done by 
folding the strands on the centre, pulling 
the loop through a stitch, putting the 
ends through, and knotting it tightly. 
The dress pattern No. 8236 is supplied 
in sizes for 14 and 16 years, price 57., 
postage extra. Address to the «Girl’s 
Own’”’ Fashion Editor, . 4, 


Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C. ; 
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it is curious to notice how each big war and upheaval 

among civilised nations—at any rate in recent centuries 
—has been associated with decadence and vulgarity in 
women’s dress. And the last great war has proved no 
exception. 

Whether it is that wholesale hysteria undermines 
women’s sanity at such times; or whether the stark 
horrors of war react on a certain type of women, dulling 

1l their finer sensibility and reducing them to a pitifully 
low human level, it is hard to say. But the fact remains 
that some of the fashions that followed on the heels 
of the war have been blatantly ugly, and in some cases 
almost indecent. 

Fortunately, the tide seems to be turning; and the 
orgies of unclothedness which graced—or rather dis- 
graced—social gatherings of the “smart” type, are 
being modified, though one crudity still braves the 
broadest of daylight, making no secret of its existence 
—the lipstick. 


{ft is odd the way girls and women will apply disfigure- 
ments to their faces; also see in the mirror what they 
look like after the application—and still go on their 
way rejoicing ! 
And it’s odd, too, that they do not realise they 
are adopting what, until present times, was considered 
the hall-mark of a squalid reputation. Why do girls 
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distort their features, and take away all character and 
mobility from the mouth, by tinting their lips mahogany 
or raw-beef colour, vermilion or magenta-purple ? 

One reason for the adoption of the lipstick and “ loud ” 
cosmetics is the way the second-rate section of the 
Press has extolled the chorus-girl and all her doings, 
and held up for feminine admiration the habits and 
customs of totally unimportant members of the film 
world. 

With the cinema playing the part it does in the nation’s 
recreations, and the fortunes of cinema stars being the 
envy of wage-earning woman-kind, it is not surprising 
if girls try to model themselves on cinema lines, and 
feel that the more ‘‘ make-up” they can display, the 
nearer they approach to their favourite film heroine. 

The prevailing use of the lipstick may also be partly 
the outcome of our tendency to follow slavishly French 
fashions, instead of using some native common-sense. 
French women certainly have a “‘ sense of dress ’’ which 
we, on the whole, do not possess. But what suits the 
French woman does not of necessity suit the English 
woman equally. And especially does this apply to 
“make up.” 

The French woman’s outlook is sophisticated, and often 
very artificial, to a degree that is quite foreign to the 
British temperament. And many things which may 
suit another type of nationality, seem undesirably 


alien when adopted by the English woman, the cos- 
metically-treated face being one of them. 


WFPhe British complexion, in the main, is a good one. 

Many shades fairer than that of the French woman, 
it is clear and healthy-looking, and stands the light of 
day with no need for any apology. 

Why, then, does the English girl spoil one of her 
finest assets by daubing her face with repellent-looking 
paint, like a woman of the under-world, or some half- 
savage native of West Africa ? 


ff was reading lately—I forget where—an article in which 

the author emphasised what he considered to be 
Jezebel’s good points, and tried his best to whitewash 
that famous personage, or at any rate to turn her out 
as hear cream-colour as he possibly could. And among 
the items which he fancied were to her credit, he listed 
the fact that she painted her face before she looked out 
of the window—giving this as evidence of a kindly 
desire to please the public eye by appearing young- 
looking and beautiful. 

I don’t want to, dey Jezebel any virtues which may 
have belonged to her; the wretched woman needed 
them all. But I cannot believe that the paint on her 
face made it either beautiful or youthtful.. I have never 
yet seen a living face (off the stage) which was enhanced 
by paint; though I quite agree that paint can do 
wonders in the matter of adding beauty and removing 
years, when applied by a master hand—to canvas ! 

It is the greatest mistake for a girl to imagine that 
the use of the lipstick improves her appearance. In 
the first place, it suggests that there is some defect which 
has to be hidden—otherwise, why cover up the lips with 
artificial colouring ? 

Also there is a lack of cleanliness in the business. 
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A girl’s looks should convey an idea of wholesomeness 
and purity; whereas the paint on the lips, and the 
rouge on the cheeks, look most unhealthy and unattrac- 
tive by reason of their undesirable suggestiveness. The 
onlooker may very naturally think that there must be 
something radically wrong with a girl’s skin if she 
smothers it with cosmetics till her face looks like a 
painted mask! And before long there is something 
radically wrong with complexions which are so ill- 
treated. And once the skin has had its youthful texture 
sacrificed to artificiality, nothing will restore it. 


iBut perhaps the gravest crime of the lipstick is the 

way it robs the face of character. The mouth is 
the index of one’s personality ; even more than the eyes 
does it indicate temperament, with mental, moral, and 
spiritual characteristics. 

But once the lips are disguised with a coat of paint 
—florid or flat, according to taste !—the face becomes 
expressionless, the mouth becomes merely a coloured 
slit for the reception of food (though even the idea of 
food doesn’t seem to harmonise well with paint !). No 
matter how carefully the lipstick may be applied, it 
obliterates the finer curves of the lips, and annuls the 
indications of character ; and judging by the perform- 
ances one sees in public, the application is anything but 
carefully made ! 

As a result, faces get to look all alike, consisting of 
eyes, nose and mouth from which personal expression 
has been eliminated. 

It is frequently said that the young people of the 
present day are losing every bit of individuality, and 
becoming units all alike, revolving around the same 
circle, every one dressing exactly like everyone else, 
and doing precisely what all the others are doing. 
While I cannot agree to this, I am bound to admit 
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that a good many girls manage to reduce their features 
to one uninteresting level by the simple device of 
powdering and lipsticking, till there isn’t a trace of 
originality left ! 

And isn’t it a huge pity ! 


"Phe modern girl prides herself on being different from 

all the girls who have preceded her. She will have 
nothing to do with the manners and customs of previous 
generations. She wishes to develop on entirely fresh 
lines. It is really novelty she craves. She thinks she 
knows all about everything that has gone before, and 
she wants new scenes, new sensations, new experiences. 
If the “thrills”? she rushes after should shock her 
elders, so much the better, in her eyes. That proves 
their newness. 

To a certain extent girls are developing on new lines. 
As a matter of fact, each new generation ought to 
break out in afresh place. It is quite certain that Eve’s 
daughters thought mother’s methods needed improving, 
and experimented for themselves in directions which had 
never occurred to Eve herself. Aud I have no doubt 
but our first parents often wondered what the world 
was coming to ! 

It is the natural order of events for youth to seek after 
novelties, hoping to introduce to the steady-going old 
world some delightful discoveries that are fresh and 
original. But the trouble with present-day young people 
is that there is so little individuality or personality in 
their composition. They want to do things differently, 
to create a new earth, if not a new heaven, but they move 
en masse. They are as alike as blades of grass. There 
is so little to differentiate one from another. 

Also, they originate next to nothing, but merely 
follow in flocks some fashion which was probably 
engineered in the commercial world, since nearly all 
‘‘ fashion ”’ is devised as an inducement to spend money. 
The use of the lipstick is a commercial exploitation, 
a fashion set going in order to sell a definite article. And 
thousands promptly adopt the fashion, simply because 
someone has announced that it is the latest ! 

Not very original, is it! 

Meanwhile, girls are sacrificing one of their loveliest 
possessions—their youthful appearance, and aping the 
methods of elderly women who desire to look young, 
but fail sadly to achieve their desires! One can only 
marvel why youth is so short-sighted. 


G'rlhood, if unaffected and sincere, is always delightful. 
It matters not whether a girl be dark or fair, tall or 
petite, possessing a Greek profile or a small freckled nose. 
So long as she is unspoilt by artificiality or false ideals, 
she is one of the loveliest items in creation. Youthfulness 
has a charm of its own which nothing can exactly equal. 
Why, then, should a girl try to disguise all this, doing 
away with the very characteristics which would please 
the onlooker, while giving herself a ‘‘ second-hand ” 
played-out appearance, and suggesting a very plain 
person at that! 
Is it really worth while to sacrifice so much that is 
desirable merely because ‘“‘ everybody does it ”’ ? 
Where is the boasted independence of the modern 
girl, if she feels compelled to follow the crowd in such a 
damaging way ? And where is the novelty or originality 
in following methods which were used as far back as 
the time of the lady I mentioned earlier in this article ! 
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Answering Several 

Questions. 

% am continually receiving letters from readers asking 
who was the original of the Princess Olea, in The 

Carillon of Scarpa. 

I am always glad to supply any information in my 
power, as a general rule; but in this particular instance 
I do not feel at liberty to mention the name of the 
girl whom I had in mind when writing my novel. As 
I have stated in the “‘ Foreword,” she was the daughter 
of a reigning house, and before the war used regularly 
to enter for our competitions, signing them with her 
initials only, and enclosing at the same time a long 
chatty letter to the Editor. 

I gave her my word that her name should not be 
published (as a matter of fact, we never publish the 
name of any royal correspondent, unless we have 
definite authority, and there is some special reason for 
so doing), and I told her I would destroy her letters, 
which I did. But I still remember the sweetness and 
charm of her girlish aspirations, her sincerity, and her 
high ideals. 

One little detail also remains in my memory, which 
illustrates how unaccustomed are some princesses to 
handle money themselves. Seeing a design of a pretty 
apron in our magazine, which took her fancy, she wrote 
and asked if she could have a paper pattern sent to her, 
adding that she would forward the money some day, 
when she had any ! 

As her father at that time was a rich man, one could 
only conclude that she did not actually make any 
payments herself, or do her own spending. And pos- 
sibly she did not want anyone to know that she proposed 
making an apron. At any rate, the money never came. 
Shortly afterwards war broke out, and she and her ~ 
family suffered in the general upheaval. 

Another question often put to me is, “ Where is 
Scarpa ?”’ 

A large touring car arrived at my house near Tintern. 
It contained three American travellers who had been 
touring the district described in The Flower-Patch 
among the Hills and now they wanted to know 
‘“ Where is Scarpa ? What is the best route ? And are 
passports necessary ? ” 

The exact position of Scarpa must remain a secret, 
however! Many people have made a guess as to where 
it is situated; but so far only ene has really located 
its scenery—and he was a reviewer in the United States. 

As for the incidents recorded in The Carillon of 
Scarpa, some of them are facts, some are not. But 
I’m not going to divulge which is which. Authors do 
like to keep a few mysterious secrets! Though I thank 
my many correspondents for their personal interest, all 
the same. 


A New Serial 

Story. 

Wfext month we shall start a new serial story by that 
popular writer Miss Amy Le Feuvre, It is entitled 

“ Jock’s Inheritance.” 

The heroine—who has the unusual name “ Orris "— 
is a Londoner; but most of the scene is laid in Hamp- 
shire and in Devonshire. Those who like a fresh whole- 
some love story will enjoy this novel, and certainly all 
will take an interest in the vivacious small girl, Pippa, 
who dances her way through the story. 





WE all like gossip, perhaps because 
it tells us the inner, true side of life. 
There need be no surprise, there- 
fore, that we like it, and, similarly, 
there need be no shame that we 
like it. What is literary gossip 
but one corner, and a very im- 
portant corner, of the larger world 
of gossip. It reflects life 
through its own particular mir- 
ror, and often that mirror is not 
only informing but bright and amusing. 

There is always a difficulty in finding 
a title for a new book, and always the 
possibility that, when you think you 
have found a good one, of discovering 
that it has already been used. 

When Mr. A. S. M. Hutchinson, the 
author of If Winter Gomes, finished his 
new story he called it The Increas- 
img Purpose. He did this, of course, 
from a familiar line in Tennyson’s “ In 
Memoriam,’’ and it was a capital title. 

Years ago, however, James Lane Allen, 
the American novelist, wrote a story, 
aiso a good story, with the title The 
Increasing Purpose. Itis the rule of the 
road not to repeat a title which some- 
body has already used, but Mr. Hutchin- 
son has found a sufficient way out by 
changing his title to just An Increasing 
Purpose, and you ask for the novel 
thus. 

The Fiction Tree 
of a Family. 

The Gibbs family, of which Sir Philip 
Gibbs is the most prominent member, is 
getting very large in the sense of novel 
writing. Mr. Cosmo Hamilton is a 
brother of Sir Philip Gibbs, although for 
writing purposes he leaves 
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A Decreasing Band 
of Brothers. 


There was a Benson trilogy of authors, 
but now there is only one member left— 
Mr E. F. Benson, who began by writing 
Dodo ever so long ago. 

First there passed away Father Hugh 
Benson, and a few months ago the ranks 
of English authorship lost Mr. A. C. 
Benson. He had had a long writing 
career, and he had great success with 
admirable and high-thinking books. 

As a result he left a large fortune, 
even a very large fortune as authors’ 
fortunes go, and he also left diaries and 
journals and correspondence which con- 
tain a very intimate record of our time. 
By ’and-by we shall get some of their 
contents, but there are parts which we 
shall probably never get, or, at all 
events, not for a long time, because 
those parts were too intimate and too 
personal. 

If you are not quite young you will 
remember when ‘‘ Carmen Sylva’’ was 
on the throne of Rumania, and when 
she wrote books under her pen-name. 

Her successor, as Queen of Rumania, 
Marie, the eldest daughter of our own 


Duke of Edinburgh, has also 
developed a very strong literary 
faculty. She has done fairy 
stories and other stories, and two 
continuous novels, and this winter 
you may read the latest of those, 
asking for it under the title 
Ildevim. Jt is a romance of 
chivalry, and its leading charac- 
ters are King Nial and his wife 
Dana, and a youthful knight 
whose name you will find in the book. 

The Queen of Rumania is no amateur 
author, but takes literary work seriously 
and devotes pains and trouble toit. She 
writes in English, and probably her 
largest income from her books, so far, 
has been from the English editions. 

It was natural, in commencing 
authorship that she should do so in the 
language of the country where she was 
born, and it is natural that she should 
feel able to do her best work in that 
language. There isa relationship between 
personality and the sale of a book, and 
Queen Marie’s frequent visits to England 
have greatly helped the sale of her 
novels. 

Mr. Chesterton as Author 
and Artist too. 

Most people know Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton as a writer, but he is also 
something of an artist, although not 
perhaps much more than an amateur 
artist. 

When he was a young man he was in 
a London publisher’s office, and if he 
had nothing special to do he was in 
the habit of drawing pictures, especially 
cartoons, on the office blotting-paper. 

Some of his young colleagues 





out the surname. Another 
brother, Mr. Hamilton Gibbs, 
has been having great popu- 
larity with a very good story 
called Soundings. Fourthly,. 
there comes a’ong Sir Philip 
Gibbs’s only son, Anthony, 
with an attractive first novel 
having the title Little Peter 
Vacuum. It is the story of 
a rich American young man 
who comes to England and 
has experiences which he did 
not expect. 

It will be a little confusing 
if four members of the Gibbs 
family go on writing novels, 
and especially if they go on 
writing ‘‘ best sellers,’ for 
even Mr. Anthony Gibbs’s 
story has done well, although 
he admits, on the title-page, 
that his father can do ‘this 
kind of thing’’ much better 
than he can. j 


pain 





them. 


and helps us. 


heart-blood which runs 


helpfully. 


The Blessing of a Good Book 
Books 


are not altogether impersonal 


and tears. 


J. R. MILLAR, Lx Green Pastures. 


things. 
Somebody wrote them. Somebody’s life-blood is in 
Somebody lived, suffered, wept, struggled 
and toiled to put into the book that which pleases 
Should we not think of this as we 
read the sentences which delight us or which inspire 
and quicken us? 

Do we often, indeed, give thought to the writer, 
whose written word brings to us their messages? 
Do we not forget, ofttimes, that it is somebody’s 
in the sentences we are 
reading, somebody’s very life, if the words are truly 
helpful? Do we, then, owe nothing to the author? 

Be sure the lessons he is teaching have cost him 
He had to live deeply to write 
Some recognition of the help we have 
got from him we certainly owe to him. Should we 
not write to him our thanks for the gift he has put 
into our life? 


' had the sense to keep those 
pages of blotting paper, 
thinking, perhaps not 
wrongly either, that one day 
they would be valuable. We 
see what Mr. Chesterton can 
do as an artist in the illus- 
trations he has supplied for 
a recent novel called Mr. 
Retvye, by Mis trend, Mire 
Hilaire Belloc. 

It is a farcical novel, and 
therefore impregnated with 
a certain kind of laughter, 
and whether you be happy 
or not in the presence of 
such two clever men as Mr. 
Belloc and Mr. Chesterton, 
you are certainly always 
impressed and always 
informed. 

Something new happened 
the other dayinregard to what 
is called the “ jacketing ”’ of 
a book, and this was the 
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Pages and People 


putting of a full-page picture, in colour, 
of Mr. Chesterton on the “ jacket’ of 
a book he has written, Tales of the 
Long Bow. Why not ? He makes a very 
interesting picture, a very picturesque 
picture, and a good drawing of him 
leaves no doubt at all as to the author- 
ship of the book. 

What, though, would the older 
novelists have said to this ? What would 
Meredith have said, for he never cared 
even to have his portrait go in the 
papers, and, indeed, a favourite one, 
showing him with an almost Greek 
head, did duty for half his life-time. 

Sometimes the portrait of an author 
which one sees seems to have the essence 
of that author, and sometimes it does 
not. There is a particular portrait of 
Joseph Conrad from which you can tell, 
almost by looking at it, that hehad begun 
life as a sea-faring man, so strong and 
resolute and sea-going is it. 

“Songs and Ballads by 
Rudyard Kipling. 

Have you come across a little book 
with the name Rudyard Kipling on 
the title-page and the title A Choice 
of Songs on the cover? If you have 
not you will do well to get it, for it 
contains a selection, made by Mr. 
Kipling himself, of some of his best 
songs. 

When the idea of making the selection 
was submitted to him, the title was also 
suggested, Songs of the Empive. He is 
one of those people, however, who likes 
to have his own titles as well as to write 

- his own books, and therefore he decided 
to call this little volume A Choice of 
Songs, saying, in a special poem which 
he wrote introducing it— 

In Faith and Food and Books and Friends 

Give every soul her choice ; 

For such as follow divers ends 

In divers lights rejoice. 

Those of us who have read Mr. 
Kipling’s writings pretty fully have 
always wondered where on earth he got 
to know so much about the technical 
language used in ship-buildings and 
bridge-building, and occupations of that 
sort. An American bookseller of the 
name of Mr. S. F. McLean has been 
offering us some light upon this interest- 
ing subject, and it seems good light. 
A Stranger who was 
Somebody. 

' He says that in the early nineties a 
stranger came into his bookshop in New 
York and asked for the poetical works of 
Dr. John Donne. Mr.McLean had never 
heard of Donne, which is at least a frank 
confession, because he is a pretty 
well-known English poet, but he 
offered to get hold of his works if 
his visitor would leave a name and 
address to which they could be 
sent. 

Thereupon he was handed a card 
with the name and address ‘‘ Rudyard 


Kipling, Brattleboro’, Vermont,’’ where 
he was-living, for, of course, he married 
an American lady and has always had 
that association with the Great Republic. 
The author and bookseller gossiped a 
little after this exchange of compliments, 
and in due course the works of John 
Donne arrived in Brattleboro’,Vermont. 

Not long afterwards there was a 
further development of the acquaint- 
ance, for Mr. McLean had a letter from 
Mr. Kipling asking for information 
about ‘‘ All the books I could get on 
the subject of ship building, railroad 
construction, tunnel-boring, surveying, 
labour unions, and kindred activities.’ 
Mr. McLean made up a comprehensive 
list, and the result was a good order, 
and Mr. Kipling. promply acknowledged 
their receipt in a cordial letter and asked 
for more. 

“ During a period of twelve months,” 
writes Mr. McLean, “‘ I sold him a very 
large number of technical books.’ I 
often wondered what interest such an 
author as Mr. Kipling could have in 
that line of stuff. For a while I thought 
it must be a hobby, a sort of side-line. 
But I hadn’t long to wait, for soon such 
stories as The Bridge Builders, A 
Walking: Delegate, The Ship that Found 
Herself, and others of the same type 
began to appear in the leading magazines. 

We see in this delightful story one 
way in which Mr. Kipling got his 
command of the technical trade terms 
which he has been able to weave into 
some of the best modern English poetry. 
Most likely, however, he added to his 
trade vocabulary, if one may call it so, 
by going about among working people, 
for in his early days he was never satis- 
fied unless he was investigating some- 
thing, discovering something, adding to 
his knowledge. 
An Elizabethan Poet 
who Didn’t Live. 

Another pretty story is associated 
with a volume of stories recently pub- 
lished by Miss Eleanor Farjeon, a 
daughter of Mr. B. L. Farjeon, a novelist 
whom Dickens introduced and, indeed, 
whom he persuaded to come from New 
Zealand. Miss Farjeon has the literary 
gifts of her father in another form, and 
she has also musical gifts, and she shows 
in her book, Faithful Jenny Dove and 
Other Stories, how well she can write what 
the French call the conte. 

The point, however,’ is 


. 


that one 


chapter of this book is a lively account 
of the supposed life and works of an 
Elizabethan poet, Nathaniel Downes. 





It appeared originally in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, and Dr. Bridges, the Poet 
Laureate, was so struck with it and 
with his own ignorance of the name of 
Nathaniel Downes, that he wrote to 
Miss Farjeon and asked all about her 
hero and his literary treasure. She could 
only say that the whole thing was a 
fancy, and he no doubt wrote back that 
it was a charming fancy. 

He might well have been taken in by 
Miss Farjeon’s essay in imagination, for 
it is very real reading. 

“Come forth,’ she bids Nathanie} 
Downes, ‘‘ from the retirement where 
even our modern anthologist has left 
you to languish!’’ She finds him “a 
graceful but not a great poet,’ and 
having said that she entitles her life 
story of him The Shepheard’s Gyrlond. 
She says that in this pamphlet of his pub- 
lished works there are some “ slight and 
beautiful songs,’ and that is very true, 
only they happen to be by Miss Farjeon. 
Lilts and Lyrics of 
Charming Fancy. 


What do you think of this ?— 


Shepheards ! anie tyme I see 
Blossome dancing on a tree, 
I doe thynke upon hir, 

When I see a flying bird 
Sinking suddenlie unheard 
To the oceans creamie curd, 
Then I thynke upon hir. 


And what do you think of this lyric of 
twelve lines ?— 


O have you ever seene a woode 
Wher in the yeares greene infancie 
Yong violets are thicklie strewd 
A coole contentment to the eie? 


Or have ye ever hird a nest 
Of hidden byrdés that when daie 
Sleepes on the golden-pillow’d West 
Doe sing the laste of lyghte awaie ? 


Soe tender and so yong to see 
Is she my bosome onely loves 
And in such singing puritie 
Among my thoughts and praier ssche 
moves. ; 

It is all very delightful literary fooling 
—is it not ?>—and it might all have 
been true Elizabethan literature, for 
Miss Farjeon is very clever. 

A Playwright with a Pretty 
Sense of Satire. 

Another clever man who has recently 
come on into our literary firmament is 
Dr. Karel. Capek, the brilliant Czech 
playwright of “ R.U.R.” a piece which 
attracted great attention in London for 
its originality. He wrote a book of ~ 
his impressions, Letters from England, 
and he is witty and observant to a 

diverting extent. He pulls our leg, 

but sums us up in amusing words. 
Great is the admiration which Dr. 
Capek has for our London policemen. 
He avers that they “are recruited 
according to their beauty and their 
size; they are ahead taller than mortal 
men, and their power is unlimited.” 











THE GARDENER’S COTTAGE AND HERBACEOUS 
BORDER AT MELCHET COURT, HANTS. 
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By HELENA and GORDON FRASER 


WE are often asked if we find poultry 
profitable, and as there seems to be a 
certain amount of doubt as to whether 
it is worth while to keep even sufficient 
hens to supply household requirements, 
perhaps this article may help to solve 
some of the difficulties. 

In the first place, there is a consider- 
able difference between the keeping of 
sufficient hens for the requirements of 
the home and poutry keeping as a 
business. With a little care and trouble 
there should be no difficulty in the 
former case, whereas poultry as a busi- 
ness has many pitfalls, and should not 
be undertaken without much thought 
and consideration. 


No Profits without 
Winter Eggs. 

Perhaps it will be best to set down 
some of the chief reasons why poultry 
are often unprofitable. There are many 
who have to buy eggs when they are 
dear, and just when the price drops 
their own birds at last begin to wake 
up. When the cost of those purchased 
winter eggs is added to the cost of the 
birds’ food bill, and other charges, 
all through the winter, naturally the 
balance is very much on the wrong side, 


‘ 


and can never be made up during the 
rest of the year. 


Some Causes for 
Failure. 


And the reasons? Well, here are 
a few of them. There are others, but 
those we are about to deal with are 
among the chief causes for this adverse 
balance-sheet. 


The Necessity for 
Accounts. 


If you really want to know how you 
stand, it is absolutely necessary to keep 
some form of account. It need only be 
a very simple one, but should contain 
a record of all expenditure, and a record 
of returns in the shape of eggs and 
table birds consumed at home, charged 
against the household at their proper 
value at any given time. Any surplus 
sold, or given away, should also be 
recorded, and a balance should be 
struck at least once a year. Without 
some form of account you cannot have 
any idea as to whether your birds are 
worth keeping or not. 

Careless Selection of Eggs and 
Stock Spells Disaster. 


Poor stock is one of the worst causes 
of loss. Hens bred from low producers 
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mated to a male from a low producer 
will give worthless progeny, and nothing 
you can do will make them profitable. 
Undersized hens and birds too light 
for their size should never be used as 
breeders, and small eggs should never 
be used for hatching. Much better stick 
toa minimum of 2 ounces for hatching 


‘eggs. The small egg is passed on from 


one generation to another. There is 
always a tendency in Nature to rever- 
sion to an inferior type, and the hen, 
being an artificial product, is very 
liable to this law. It is therefore abso- 
lutely necessary to select only the best 
birds to continue the race. Otherwise 
trouble will not be long coming. 
Late Hatched Pullets 
can Never Pay. Pe 
Late hatching is another important 
cause. Heavy breeds hatched after 
April, and light breeds after the middle 
of May, are generally unprofitable, as 
they cannot mature in time for winter 
production. lf they do, their eggs are 
small and will practically always be so, 
as they were not sufficiently grown and 
matured when egg production started, 
and they will not make it up afterwards. 
Therefore try to hatch your chicks as 
early as possible, and remember that 


Do your Fowls Pay? 


the early hatched chicks thrive better 
and grow quicker than the later-hatched 
ones, 

Environment is a most 

Important Factor. 

Overcrowding and insanitary condi- 
tions are other fruitful causes of failure, 
and this applies to the birds from the 
time they are hatched until they die 
or are disposed of. Chickens cannot 
thrive when overcrowded, as the air 
they breathe becomes foul and stale, 
and, in addition, becomes heavily 
charged with carbonic acid gas, which 
soon poisons the whole system. Adult 
birds are, perhaps, not so badly weak- 
ened by overcrowding, but they can 
never produce eggs in any quantity 
under these conditions. Houses must 
never be allowed to get dirty, and the 
closer the birds are confined, the more 
often must the houses be cleaned out. 
As a minimum, poultry houses should 
be- cleaned twice weekly, at regular 
intervals. Plenty of air and lght is 
absolutely necessary, but the birds must 
not be subjected to a draught when 
roosting at night. They will soon catch 
cold under these conditions, with roup 
as a strong possibility. Houses must be 
dry and kept clear of insect life. The 
birds should be kept as quiet as possible. 
Avoid scaring them by sudden violent 
movements, and keep strange dogs and 
cats away from them. Plenty of scratch- 
ing exercise is necessary to keep them 
fit and in production. 

The Feeding Problem Needs 
Special Consideration. 

Probably one of the easiest mistakes 
to make is in the feeding. It is quite 
useless to give any definite figures in 
connection with feeding, as birds differ 
very considerably in their requirements. 

The more usual mistakes are under- 
feeding and over-feeding. In the one 
case not sufficient food is available for 
bodily wants and egg production, and 
in the other case the surplus is stored 
internally in the form of fat, which at 
times becomes so thick that it literally 
coats the whole of the internal organs, 
and will thus stop production. It is only 
by constant handling and observation 
of the birds’ condition that an estimate 
can be formed as to their requirements 
and the ration altered accordingly. 
They may be receiving an adequate 
ration, but it may be too bulky, or 
have too much fibre with it, and in 
such a case a bird might eat all day 
and still have insufficient food for a high 
rate of production. 

House scraps, used intelligently, are 
very useful where only a few birds are 
kept, but they should not form more 
than, say, 20 per cent. of the ration; 
and certain things should be rigidly 
excluded. Many casualties have occurred 
by feeding bacon rinds, bits of salty 
fish, and other harmful substances. 


If Not, Why Not? 


Fowls are very easily poisoned with salt, 
and should an adéquate supply of water 
not be available, they may die very 
quickly. 

The food supplied should be of really 
good quality. Inferior and damaged 
grains and foodstuffs are very dangerous, 
causing several serious forms of sickness, 
some being quite incurable. Damp and 
musty grains and meals are often sold 
at a very low price on the principle 
that anything is gocd enough to feed 
hens on, but there never was a greater 
fallacy. Therefore pay a fair price for 
sound foodstuffs, and see you get value 
for your money. 

Largely a Matter of Observation 
and Common-sense. 

The subject of feeding would take 
too long to deal with in an article of 
this description, and, furthermore, is 
a subject of much contention. Good 
wholesome food, the birds just a little 
bit hungry right up to bed-time, plenty 
of good clean water, grit, and shell, 
and a generous allowance of green food 
when available, together with a little 
observation and common-sense, will 
generally see youthrough. Avoidspices 
and highly-stimulating food. If hens 
will not lay without artificial stimulants, 
scrap them and try scme that will. 
Forced -birds are useless and worthless, 
and are generally found dead off the 
roos. one fine morning, and a consider- 
able number of the surplus eggs are lost 
for went of a shell. 

The “ Broodiness’’ Nuisance 
must be Controlled. ~ 

Considerable losses occur through 
slackness in dealing with “ broodies.”’ 
If you want to set eggs under them, 
well and good, but don t leave them in 
the hen-house. If you have no use 
for them for this purpose, get them 
into a “‘ broody coop,’’ with plenty of 
ventilation from below, feed them well, 
and put them back with the others in 
three or four days. Provided you catch 
them early with this treatment, they 
will probably be laying again in from 
ten to fourteen days, all the better for 
their short rest. Any bird repeatedly 
broody should be disposed of, as she 
will not ke profitable. 

If left to hang around in a nest-box 
all day, she not only interferes with 
other birds and spoils eggs by sitting 
on them for hours, but will take some- 
times many weeks before getting back 
into production. 

Help Rid Unwilling Hosts 
of Unwanted Guests. 

Finally, another serious cause of loss 
is very often caused through birds 
becoming infested with vermin. Prob- 
ably they are never absolutely free from 
pests, even under the very best condi- 
tions, but often things become so bad 
that birds can get no rest day or night, 
with consequent loss of appetite and 
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vitality. Birds in this condition very 
soon give up production, and, indeed, 
if not promptly attended to, soon cease 
to exist. Fleas and lice remain on them 
all the time. Red mite harbours in 
the crevice’, under ends of perches and 
other similar places, and attack the 
birds viciously at night. Among the 
lesser evils are scaly leg and the de- 
pluming mite—-lesser evils only because 
they happen to be more noticeable. 
All these things are easily remedied 
and cured by disinfectants and simple 
remedies, provided a little trouble is 
taken in the matter and proper clea 
conditions obtain. ' 
Sick Birds are Dangerous and Trouble- 
some—Get Rid of Them. 

As to sick birds, do not be bothered 
with them. There are very few ailments 
that are worth trying to cure. Of course, 
if you like to try, do so by all means ; 
but, remember, you are risking the rest 
of the flock, as so many things can be 
carried on the hands and feet from 
a sick bird to healthy ones. All such 
cases as broken legs and wings should be 
put out of their trouble at once. It is 
a very tedious business to cure such 
things, and the result is seldom satis- 
factory. Infectious and contagious 
diseases must be dealt with promptly, 
and in nearly every case it is best to 
kill the bird or birds affected. LEirds 
sick with roup, cholera, vent gleet, 
and dysentery—to mention a few of 
the worst complaints—are dangerous to 
keep about the place, and should be 
destroyed at once. 

Birds with any sign of a cold should 
be isolated and treated for the same. 
A cold may easily turn into roup. Some 
“egg troubles’’ are not difficult to 
deal with, but .treatment may not 
always be successful. Others are 
incurable, and should be killed. The 
bodies of all birds killed for infectious 
or contagious complaints should be 
burnt. Do not bury them, as the germ 
may persist and do further damage at 
some time. 

Do not be continually dosing your 
birds. Healthy birds do not want medi- 
cine, and the other sort are no good to 
you, and soon eat up the profits. 
Undersized and “‘Runty” Chicks 
are a Dead Loss. ; 

Sick, ailing, and stunted chicks should 
not be allowed to survive. Tf they do, 
they will never be of any use, and may 
become “ carriers ’’ of some of the worst 
diseases, and transmit the disease to 
their progeny through the egg, and thus 
infect a whole hatch of chicks. Therefore 
be firm on this point, and save yourself 
future trouble. 

Find a Use for Everything—there 
Need be No Waste. 5 

In conclusion, if you want your hens 
to pay you, make use of everything at 
the right time. If you do net want to 


sell your surplus eggs during the ;: pring 
and early .ummer, preserve them until 
such times as scarcity will make them 
useful and profitable to you. Kill your 
old hens just before they moult if you 
do not -want to keep them any longer, 
and when well steamed they will not 
make a bad meal. Roasting chicken 
should be properly fed and fattened 
before being killed. It is only wasteful 
and extravagant to kill them without 
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Do your Fowls Pay? 


proper preparation, for there is a very 
great difference between the properly 
fattened and prepared bird and the 
bird just picked up out of the run at 
random, and really the cost of fattening 
the right sort of bird is very small in 
comparison to the great increase in 
weight, flavour, and quality obtained. 
And do not forget that poultry manure 
is a magnificent fe. tiliser for the garden: 
Do not use it when very fresh. Store it 


By HILARY BROWN 





“Vers, Kathleen, 
the view 7S 
lovely. But if 
you had walked <4 
three miles over 
rough moor and 
had worn nearly 
new shoes when 
you had a corn 
on each foot, 
you  wouldn’t 
think about 
BevaliCawiS sie cel ire 
sun beating 
down on one’s 
head, too, and 
teacakes and 
jam and things 
tomearty 1s 16 
any wonder that 
I’m tired? As 
for that little 
Mrs. Albut who 
came with us, 
she is a perfect 
trial. Good 
thing John mo- 
tored you over, 
and you haven’t 
had her chat- 
tering about her 
children until -you’d have been sick of 
the sound of Jacky and Joyce. Tiresome 
little creatures! And what clothes to 
dress them in! You would think the 
woman would have more taste. Of 
course, I wouldn’t be sure, but I fancy. 
_ Joyce squints a little. Such a pity. Jacky 
is such a plain uninteresting boy. 
“Why have you got your blue wrap 
on, dear ? It makes you look so sallow. 
Now, bé guided by me, and never wear 
it again. You couldn’t look worse. A 
regular jaundice tinge about you. I 
should sell it—the cloak Imean. It was 
never worth the money you gave for it ; 
and Ada Bannock would buy it, I’msure. 
She looks awful in everything, so it 
doesn’t matter what she’s got on. 
“Pity Ida Smirket gets so burnt, 
isn’t it? Her nose—what there is of it, 
quite a snub—will peel to-morrow. I 


“Yes. 
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But if you had walked three miles 
over rough moor—— ” 


Drawn by Dorothy Furniss. 


wonder what 


nee Tom Allon will 
ae thm: of her 
a eee Net Meni Queer 


ideas of beauty 
some men have. 
He seems quite 
in love with her; 
and it must be 
her dolly little 
face, for of mind 
she has none. I 
am sure a more 
inane, uninter- 
esting—oh, the 
kettle’s boiling ? 
How lovely!” 
An Hour 

Later. 

“Ah, Kath- 
leen, what a joy 
to be here. The 
sight of those 
heather-touched 
hills brings rest 
to one’s spirit. 
How well worth 
while twenty 
miles’ trudging 
seems as one 
looks around on 
such a glory of Nature. (You did say 
you could give me a lift back, darling, 
didn’t you? Yes, thank you.) The 
sun-shafts which gleam across the 
bracken. The song of the river. The 
lilt of birds. Where is dear Sally Albut ? 
Playing with her chickabiddies 2? Now 
those ave nice children. And that shade 
of russet is just right for their little 
woollies, isn’t it? They look like a 
couple of gay little dicky-birds hopping 
about with their mother—dear devoted 
soul! Wonderful shcen’ Joyce’s hair 
has ; and what eyes! ‘ Windows of the 
soul’ indeed. My opinion—and I think 
I’m right—Jacky will turn out a genius. 
This is not flattery, merely a bit of well- 
thought-out judgment on my part. 

“ Don’t leave your wrap behind, dear. 
It’s that lovely ‘ speedwell’ shade that 
takes the hue of your eyes. You may 
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lf Not, Why Not? 


and keep it dry. It may be mixed with 
fine soil dried till the whole is powdery, 
and then stored in bags and used rather 
sparingly, as it is rather strong. We 
use it successfully for many crops, just 
in a crude’ state, after some weeks’ 
storage. Feathers from birds you pluck 
should be kept till required. Collect in 
paper bags and put into the oven for a 
little time to bake. Do nct set them 
alight with too hot an oven. 





be a trifle pale for the colour, but therc, 
with your skin you can wear anything ! 

“Look at Ada Bannock over there 
sketching. What a gorgeous setting for 
her delicate beauty the moorland makes, 
doesn’t it ? There’s something one can’t 
define about her classic face that puts 
mere everyday loveliness in the back- 
ground. : 

‘“Where’s Ida? Off with Tom trying 
to find white heather, I suppose. What 
a pair! She so petite and winsome, and 
he so big-and adoring. What a beautiful 
thing love is. 

“Yes, I’m quite ready. What a cosy 
car. But I half envy you walkers, you 
know, when I remember that lovely 
track across which our feet sped this 
afternoon. Good-bye!” 





“You did say you’d give me a lift 
back, darling?” 


Drawn by Dorothy Furniss. 





By Mrs. GORDON-STABLES 


In this series I propose to deal with 
those double-the-part rooms that most 
of us have to include in the household 
inventory in these days of high rents 
and small accommodation. In those 
far-off days before 
the World-war the bed- 
sitting-room represented 
for the most part the 
entire philosophy of 
double-duty rooms, and 
this for the bachelor-girl, 
the teacher, stationed in 
some spot remote from 
her own home, the more 
elderly woman of re- 
stricted means, called 
for specialised consider- 
ation in regard to the furnishings. 

_ But to-day the matter has become 
one of far wider import. The ordinary 
household, even if of prosperous persua- 
sion, has a similar problem to face if 
the flat, or even the house of to-day, 
is to be rendered capable of yielding 
the greatest possible amount of com- 
fort and accommodation. The parlour- 
kitchen, the lounge-school-room, the 
nursery-sitting-room, all stand for the 
duplication of function in rooms which 
means a careful weighing of pros and 
cons in equipment. 

In the kitchen, adapted to parlour 
needs, there must be no undue impinge- 
ment of the culinary impedimenta to 
spoil enjoyment of the room under its 
parlour guise, just asin the school-room- 
lounge the trappings of lesson-hours 
must be kept well subservient to the 
esthetic claims of the lounge proper ; 
while at the same time they are allowed 
sufficient liberty to perform efficiently 
their office of education. 

So in the sitting-room-nursery, with 
which I now propose to deal, there 
must be included all that is neces- 
sary for the prosecution of the 
duties necessary to the baby’s well- 
being, while at the same time the 
room’s vile of comfortable, congenial 
sitting-room must be permitted con- 

sideration. 

<s The Gentle Art 

of Camouflage. 
Brought down 

to brass tack , 

the whole busi- 

ness resolves 
itself into the 
prosecution of 
the gentle art of 
cam ouflage— 
not the camou- 
flage that 
seeks to 
hide away 








No. 1 
The Sitting-room-nursery 


workaday details beneath sofa-cushions, 
‘and to resort to the subterfuge of wobbly 

screens to conceal, but 
sb partially, all manner of 
untidy oddments flung 
behind them; but, 
rather, the evolved form 
of camouflage which, 
by choosing non-com- 
mittal types of furnish- 
ings, avoids the definite 
branding of objects as 
pertaining to any special 
type of room. 

For instance, in the 
flat which contains no room that can be 
entirely set aside as a nursery, or even in 
the house whose mistress has to be her 
own nurse, the sitting-room furniture 
should be well devised in order that 
it may cater for the baby’s needs 
without unduly advertising the fac. 
The child will be spending a good 
deal of his day asleep, and far better 
that this time should be spent under 
his mother’s eye, than that he should 
be relegated to a bed-room that she 
can only find time to visit at inter- 
vals. To bring,a bassinette proper into 
the sitting-room is at once to emphasise 
the nursery aspect unduly; but if, 
instead of the ordinary bassinette, one 
chooses a wooden cradle on rockers, 
made after the manner of old Dutch 
originals, one has at once an article of 
furniture that, even when its days of 
use in its original capacity are over, 
will prove decorative and attractive. 

Another idea for holding Master 
Baby safe during his sleeping hours is 
one borrowed from a teacher of mother- 
craft, who counsels the mothers of 
small means to use as cradle the bottom 
drawer of a chest. of drawers, pulling 
this out to its utmost capacity when 
in use for this purpose, supporting the 
two outer ends on small wooden stands 
and fitting it to measure with nrattress 
and bedding. This idea is particularly 
practical because, if required, the drawer 
can be withdrawn altogether and 
carried to whatever room the mother 
may happen to be occupied in at the 
time. 

For the sitting-room-nursery, some 
particularly decorative kind of chest 
of drawers—a bow-fronted or serpentine- 
fronted on»: for preference—would, of 
course, be chosen. 

Camouflaging Baby’s 
Basket. 

Baby and his very own basket cannot 

long be parted with comfort, yet the 
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conventional object of wicker, lace, 
and ribbons strikes a note that is out 
of sympathy with the living-room 
character. Even the most devoted of 
husbands, returning home tired at 
nignt, does not care to be so forcibly 
reminded of the work which his offspring 
entails. 

Now, a very little ingenuity will 
convert, a single corner drawer in the 
said chest to all the uses that the basket 
of tradition is capable of yielding. 
What will be needed will be a length of 
wooden lath, to be cut up into a number 
of lengths to provide partitions to take 
the different odds and ends that are 
usually housed in the basket, and its 
array of side-pockets. Into one little 
division will go the boxes of safety-pins, 
the pincushion, and the binders; an- 
other will hold powder-puff and powder ; 
a third the ribbons and tapes, and 
so on. ; 

I take it that the bathing of baby 
will take place in the bath-room, on 
which occasions the corner drawer may 
easily be carried thither. In the colder 
weather a small electric heater, affixed 
by a plug to the switch, will produce 
very quickly the necessary degree of 
warmth. 

When a Year 
has Passed. 

But very soon the infant stage is 
past, and Master Baby will be crawling, 
then walking, and sitting up to his meals 
At the crawling stage there will be 
small fingers making their mark on 
skirting and dado, for which reason, 
let me warn you that paint must be 
of the glossy order, not of the matt, 
which. is by no. means amiable when 
cleaning is afoot. 

It is a good plan, in cases where a- 
frequent refreshing of the surface may 
be necessary, to have the dado painted 
to match the wainscote, so that the 
two may be treated together. Woodwork 
and dado, say of apricot yellow, combined 
with a wall-paper of parchment cream or 
deep beige, would be very suitable in this 
connection, for it would be sufficiently 





bright and cheerful for nursery needs, 
and equally agreeable for a sitting-room. 


The Useful Low 
Table. 


The rather ugly “high-chair’’ of 
convention may be circumvented by 
equipping the sitting- 
room-nursery with an 
“ occasional ’’ table to 
match the furniture 
proper, and chosen of 
the right height at 
which a small person 
may sit for his meals, 
his chair being selected 
to correspond. Such 
a table, at night when 
the day’s duties are 
ended, will look per- 
fectly in keeping 
with the sitting-room 
furnishings; meanwhile it will prove 
a boon all day as a play-table, a 
table for scribbling, for piling bricks 
upon, fora hundred baby purposes. 

Similarly, a long, low cupboard to 
camouflage the existence of toys and 
picture-books, and a miniature chest 





fake 


By 


_ THE great ma- 
jority of women 
are aware of and 
much appreciate 
the refreshing and 
luxurious quali- 
ties of good bath- 
salts, and would 
like to use them 
in their daily bath, 
but in these days 
of smallincomes— 
“Why, it is not 

possible, my dear.” But why not ? 

Admittedly, good bath-salts are expen- 

sive, and it is here we can help you. 

Why not make your own? The home- 

madé bath-salts are every bit as good 

as the most expensive kinds sold by 
the chemist, and in one respect they are 
better, for they are effervescent bath- 
salts. 

From your chemist you will get half 

a pound of carbonate of soda, ten ounces 

of tartaric acid, six ounces of pure rice 

flour, and the smallest possible quantity 
of rouge. This latter will be used for 
tinting the salts. The total cost of these 
ingredients will amount to a few coppers 
only, and you can make enough bath- 








for the belongings of that person of 
many possessions, that a baby invariably 
becomes even in the initial.stages of his 
career, are items that oné-cannot afford, 


to neglect. Both may, if necessary, pe? 
of nothing more costly than painted* 


deal, with a narrow 
stencilled border to 
relieve their plainness. 
Why not of green 
ground, with a border 
of tiny yellow butter- 
cups, or of a daisy 
chain ? 
Washable 
which 


rugs, 
one can now 
secure in full deep 
tones that do not 
speak too strongly of 
nursery interests, are 
worth consideration 
for this dual room. I would prefer 
them both to a pile carpet, which 
cannot be kept spotless even in 
the best regulated household, and to 
linoleum, which is chilly stuff to 
touch when one is in the all-fours 
stage. . 


' Pertmanteau Rooms 


The Curtainings. 

In the nursery-sitting-room avoid 
the down-to-the-ground type of curtain- 
ings at all costs, for these simply ask 
#q be clutched by small prying fingers ; 


: -also,- they attract dust more readily 


than: .the ‘shorter kind, and are less 
easily laundered. Tyssore silk is an ideal 
material in this’ portmanteau room, for 
it washes like the proverbial rag if of 
good quality, does not easily absorb dust, 
and always looks fresh and clean. Cush- 
ion covers made to match, and embel- 
lished perhaps with apricot embroideries 
to repeat the colour of the paint, should 
give a point of interest to chairs and 
sofa. 

With a few such points carefully 
thought out, I know of no reason why 
the modern child that has never known 
what it means to have a separate 
nursery, should not grow up as happily 
and as healthily, as he who has 
had an entire suite relegated to his 
use. It is wonderful how easily one 
can learn to do without that which 
generations before us have regarded as 
indispensable ! 





WINIFRED STREATFPEILD 


salts for a great many very luxurious 


baths. 

In preparing the salts, first see that 
the carbonate of soda is well powdered, 
for it must be entirely free from lumps of 
any kind, then add the tartaric acid, and 
thoroughly mix together, after which 
take the tiniest quantity of rouge and 
mix it well with the rice flour. Now add 
the mixture to the salts, stirring well 
until the tint is what you desire. This 
is the simple method of preparing a 
delightful addition to any bath, and the 
result would cost you a good many 
shillings if purchased ready made. 

When not in use these effervescent 
bath-salts must be kept in a tin which 
has a tightly-fitting lid. An old biscuit- 
tin is the very thing for the purpose. 

For tired nerves and muscles nothing 
is so invigorating as an ammonia bath. 
This is prepared just as simply and inex- 
pensively as the bath-salts, and will be 
found to give just as much satisfaction 
to the user as any of the more expensive 
tonic baths. 

Get two ounces of soft soap and two 
ounces of solution of ammonia. These 
ingredients will be obtained from any 
chemist. To prepare the solution take a 
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large basin, and wash it out thoroughly 
with soap and water. Dry the basin, and 
then wash out again with a few drops 
of the solution of ammonia, but do not 
dry the basin this time. 

Now place the whole of the soft soap 
in the basin, add a few drops of water, 
and stir well. Continue adding a little 
water at intervals, and stirring until a 
smooth paste is formed, which should 
be rather on the watery side. When 
this is accomplished, add small quan- 
tities of the ammonia, stirring con- 
tinually, and finally add water to 
make up to one quart of the ammonia 
mixture. 

The solution should be labelled plainly, 
and kept in a bottle 
having a tight-fitting 
cork. It should not 
be poured in the 
bath until the user 
is about to step in. 
From two to four 
tablespoonfuls, ac- 
cording to the user’s 
taste, will be found 
to remove that tired 
and jaded feeling like 
MAIC. 
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THE WAVELET DESIGN. 


Worked on Cream Net, the Centre Motif is in Gold Colour, 
the Waved Lines in Red, the Background Fawn. 


Peri-lusta “ Pear]-Knit” is suitable for working these designs. 


‘THE DIAGONAL CROSS DESIGN. 


The Diagonal Lines are in a pretty shade of Blue, with Tan, on a light Mole Background. 


For a Linen Thread Jumper Knox’s Falcon Floss can be recommended. 





A DIAMOND STRIPE PATTERN. 


Rose Colour Diamonds, Stripes in Rose and Pale Green, on a Grey Background. 
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YHE FLORAL DIAMOND PATTERN. 





The pattern is in rich Purple on a pale 
Blue Background. 


For the girl who is not very fond 
of knitting, and who yet wants 
a woollen or silk jumper, darned 
net offers an ideal solution. Al- 
though it is such a simple form 
of work, most satisfying results 
may be secured, and with prac- 
tice one can soon become quite 
expert at it. Some ofthe designs 
shown on these pages are par- 
ticularly charming. Some show 
a combination of cross-stitch and 
darning, some consist of darning 
only, while one is done in entire 
cross-stitch. 


The Wavelet 


Design. 

This is a lovely pattern in 
simple lines for a silk darned net 
jumper. It is worked on cream 
net. The small motif in the 
centres is done with gold colour, 
the waved lines in red, and the 
background in fawn. The outer 
line of the darning—that done 
in red—measures 3} in. This 
pattern could easily be made 
larger if desired by putting more 
stitches in the side before turning 
the corner. 


A Diamond Stripe 
Pattern. 


This simple design for stripes 
can be used horizontally or 
vertically. It is worked entirely 
in, cross-stitch. The diamond 


All-over ‘Darning for the Autumn Jumper 


shape motifs are worked first with the rose colour in coarse mesh is desirable, but if the pattern is a‘small 
4-ply fingering or ‘‘ Beehive ’’ Shetland floss, then the one, it is better to use a net with a-fine mesh, A large 
lines with the rose and pale green. When the lines darning-needle is used for the work, 

and motifs are filled in work 
‘the background of light grey 
colour. 


The Diagonal Cross 
Design. 


- This pretty check design is 
worked in a pretty shade of 
blue and tan colour on a very 
light shade mole. The centre 
lines are done with the blue 
thread, then the line at each side 
with tan, all in cross-stitch. The 
background is in plain darning. 
Follow the diagonal lines in the 
net. 


The Floral Diamond 
Pattern. 





This consists of simpie darning 
with a rich purple on a pale 
blue background. Work the 
design with the red, filling the 
meshes well with the woollen 
thread, then fill in the back- 
ground, 


FOR A BORDER OR ALL-OVER PATTERN. 


Fawn and Rust Colour on a Champagne Background. 


A Border or All-over 
Pattern. 


This bold design is worked in 
cross-stitch on a plainly darned 
background. It is very easy to 
follow from the illustration. The 
lines can be used horizontally or 
vertically. The colours are cham- 
pagne for the background, fawn 
for the motifs, and rust colour 
for the centre bar. 


The Early Autumn 





Design. = 
The colours used in this are THE EARLY AUTUMN DESIGN. 
fawn for the background and In Fawn, Emerald and Rust. 


emerald green and rust colour 
for the alternate motifs. This 
design is all in darning-stitch 
with 4-ply fingering, but if 
preferred the motifs can be 
worked in cross-stitch and the 
background in simple darning. 


An All-over Pattern in Wine 
Colour, Jade and Black. 


Deep wine colour in plain 
darning is used for the back- 
ground of this, and jade green 
for the small motifs, with black 
for the waved lines. The design 
is in cross-stitch. This is a very 
simple pattern to work and is 
easy to follow from the illus- 
tration. 

Net for this work can be ob- 
tained in various colours and 
in different meshes. If you are oF 
working a bold pattern a fairly AN ALL-OVER PATTERN IN WINE COLOUR, JADE AND BLACK, 
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A Geyser that Does Not 
Need Polishing. 


The ordinary copper 
geyser is a gay deceiver. 
It assures you, when 
you buy it, that if you 
never remove its top 
coat of lacquer by . 
means of metal polish, 
then it will reward you 
by always keeping a 
bright and shining 
face wi Dutt oO your 
disillusionment you 
soon discover that the 
steam from the hot 
water that it produces 
readily reduces it to 
a sort of livid purple, 
and ever after quite 
an undue amount of 
“ your pocket-money 
dissipates itself on 





Made of Four Different 


Ribbons. 
Endless varieties of Collars and Jabots are appearing in Paris. 





Organdie. 


couple of windows 
fitments which should 
enable me to draw the 
curtains by means of a 
single cord. He put 
up, at a considerable 
cost, a number of un- 
sightly pulleys and 
many yards of cord, 
with the result that 
not alone did the thing 
prove an eyesore, but 
anyone attempting to 
cope with it imme- 
diately became en- 
tangled with a cord 
complex. 

Eventually, finding 
that the cords could 
not be cured of their 
tendency to slip off the 
pulleys at every oppor- 
tunity, the whole 
contraption was 


Pleated 
Muslin. 








unguents for its com- 
pexion. So you may 
care to know of a safety geyser, yclept 
the “‘ Pollard,’’ which has had the sense 
to clothe itself in white enamel, so that 
all you have to do is to give it a wipe 
with a damp cloth to keep it in nice 
cleanly condition. 

To this virtue it adds that of need- 
ing no professional fixing. A length of 
flexible rubber tubing to attach to the 
gas junction, and another to connect it 
with the cold-water tap, are all that is 
necessary, so that for those who are 
doubtful as to the length of their 
tenancy, the cost attendant upon 
fixture and removal is greatly reduced. 
You can even take it with you to the 
wilds where the joys of gas are unknown, 
for it will function just as well over a 
wickless paraffin oil burner, the which 
you can have fitted to it. 
The price of the “ Pollard”’ 
is £3 15S. 


A Cooker that you 
can See Into. 


The mica window that 
1s fitted to the new 
“Maisie” Gas-cooker 
enables the cook to see 
the exact height of the 
flame, for the burner is 
placed so that it is just 
visible through it. In this 
way the heat can be regu- 
lated without the necessity 
for opening the oven door, 
an advantage which not 
only makes for better 
cooked food, but also for 
gas-bill reduction. The 
burner is not actually in 
the oven at all, but at the 
side, so that there can be 


and Lawn. 


no risk of the fumes coming into contact 
with the foodstuffs, a point which is of 
great importance wherever gas is used 
for culinary purposes. 

The price of this sheet-steel cooker 
is but {1 16s. 6d., and it is capable of 
cooking enough food for some eight 
folk at a pinch. It promises to accom- 
plish this feat with a consumption of 
gas amounting in cost to no more than 
t4d., this modest charge being achieved 
as a result of the retention in the stove 
of all the heat that is generated. It 
stands from the floor at a convenient 
height for cleaning purposes. 

A Useful Curtain 
Bracket. 

Some time ago I employed one of those 

useless ‘‘handymen’’ to arrange at a 





At the top is shown a smart Collar Band of Black: Moire Ribbon 


Designs by the Raphoe Needlework Industry. 
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Below is a Ninon Collar embroidered in black. 


removed, and we 
resigned ourselves to dragging the 
hangings backwards and forwards. 

Now, however, I have met with the 
thing that meets the case, namely, the 
“ Klem Kompleat’’ Curtain Bracket, 
a 1s. 6d. gadget that does the desired 
trick without either runner-wheels oi 
rails. It is made in two forms—one for 
a curtain without a top valance, and 
the other to meet the latter contingency. 
Even the widest window can be served 
by this bracket, provided an extra 
stay in the centre be added to give 
support to the rod. 

Sectional “ Handirobes.” 

One of the most practical furnishing 
innovations is represented by the 
sectional ‘‘ Handirobes’’ of oak that 
can either be used separately or in 
combinations of two or of 
three. Supposing that 
in the first instance you 
occupy a small bed-room 
that owns a narrow 
recess, you may, for the 
sum of £7 a5s., fit» that 
recess with a useful 
section merely for hang- 
ing clothes (the rack is 
on the pull-out principle) 
and accommodating your 
stock of shoes. In the 
adjoining room you may 
instal another section 
fitted with sliding trays, 
hooks, and accommoda-~ 
tion for blouses and 
jumpers, while in the hall 
a section for coats will 
also include shelves 
for hats and a rack 
for umbrellas. Your 


husband’s dressing-room 
may have still another 
section, fitted especially 
for masculine needs. At 
any time, either on 
changing your mind or 
your residence, you can 
combine the four into 
whatever unions you 
may think fit, and no 
one will know that the 
pieces were not made 
in the first instance in 
their combined form. 


A Cover for the 
Down Quilt. 


Since once sending 
away an aged down 
quilt to be recovered, 
and finding that the 
cost mounted to as 
much as that of a new 
one, l-have given 
respectful attention to 
the covers that are 
made ready to fit,the, 
quilts, and equipped 
with tape; at one end by which to tie 
them on. It is a peculiarity of a quilted 
surface that, when given a separate 
cover, the latter readily tends to accom- 
modate itself to the lines of its stitchery, 
so that the effect is almost as good as 
if the two had actually been machined 
together. These practical covers, which 
are made in the usual combination of 
a plain sateen with a floral one, cost 

_ but 7s. 6d. in, the single-bed size, and 
gs. 11d. in the double. 
An Express Speed 
Pan. 

This is a cooking pan that I consider 
specially adapted for use by those who 
do their own cooking. 
It gives wonderfully 
successful results, 
but it calls for a 
little common-sense 
im the musings . ihe 
“ New Swiftiry’’ Pan 
is made in three 
parts. 

First comes the 
outside rim with its 
handle, then comes 
the inner bowl that 
exactly fits it at the 
top, but which leaves 
at the base a space 
between itself and 
the wall of the outer 
pan, and, thirdly, 
comes the wire bas- 
ket that is to hold 
the food. The pan- 
bowl is _half-filled 
with fat, and _ this 
brought to the boil 
before either meat or 
fish, vegetables, or 
fritters are entrusted 


Things it may be Useful to 





If you have any Victorian Needlework Relics, turn them out now and use 

them: they are the forefront of fashion. 

white and blue tricot, with large daisies worked over it, the centres being 
yellow. The strips are united with black and yellow blanket-stitch. 


to it. This being the case, the actual 
cooking takes a quite miraculously short 
space of time ; in fact half-an-hour will 
thoroughly cook an entire chicken and 
five minutes a steak, while fritters will 
be browned in no more than three. 

But what is even more of a miracle 
is that the same fat can be used for 
any number of different dishes without 
the taste or smell of the one being carried 
to the others. This is scientifically due 
to the fact that fat brought to boiling- 
point does not retain flavours, but can 
be used over and over again, provided 
that it be occasionally strained. As 
soon as the food is placed in its care, 





Very pretty colourful effects can be obtained for a simply-furnished room 
by using something other than the conventional white cloth or d’oilies. Here 
a Luncheon Cloth has been made of bright-striped gingham. 
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This Sofa Blanket is in stripes of 





mow About 


the gas can be turned 
down to a pin’s point. 
The price of the pan 
ranges from 11s. 6d. 

A “Cozy” 

Stove. 

Having actually en- 
joyed the intimate 
acquaintance of this 
slow-combustion stove, 
installed in a friend’s 
flat, I can write with 
some knowledge of its 
advantages. Not the 
least of these is the fact 
that, while you are 
absent from home the 
stove will burn with 
extreme slowness with 
its front closed, but it 
may on your return 
have its front opened 
wide to disclose a cheery 
pokable mass of fuel, 
that can be regulated 
to whatever pitch of 
heat may be suitable. 
Ordinary coal (the cheaper the better, 
I am told) forms its diet, and it should 
see several months through without 
the need for relighting making itself 
apparent. Meanwhile, clinkers can be 
removed without letting the fire die 
down, for the bottom of the firegrate 
is made in fork-shape, and when pulled 
half-way out will drop its clinkers 
directly into the ashpan. There are 
a number of varieties of the stove- and 
prices range from £6. 


Colour-Scheme Door 
Furniture. 


I cannot decide readily whether it 
is its labour-saving attractions, or its 
colour-scheme adapt- 
ability, which forms 
the more alluring 
fea ture, On tabie 
“ Roanoid”’ finger- 
plates, door knobs, 
and keyhole fitments. 
_ Most of us know the 
annoyance of seeing 
door furniture of 
brass or copper grow 
steadily blacker and 
shabbier, while the 
efforts of the maid 
to effect a polish 
merely result in the 
rubbing and soiling 
of adjacent paint. 
These new fittings, 
which are made of 
a substance which is 
non-chippable and 
has a very lustrous 
smooth surface, are 
tinted: in a great 
number of shades, 
as well as in mottled 
colours, so that 


Things it may be Useful to Know About 


practically any. colour-scheme can be 
developed in connection with them. 
They ‘require no attention beyond 
dusting, and put no great price on 
their desirable selves, seeing that a 
finger-plate can be bought for as little 
as 2s. The touch of colour that they 
give to a door is decoratively very 
valuable, especially when it is in 
contrast to the paint. 

A Flexible Curtain 


Rail. 

In former days windows with any 
but the straigh est of outlines repre- 
sented to their owners a liability in 
regard to curtain rails or rods, made 
expressly to fit the contours. To-day 
that liability is ruled out by the inven- 
tion of a metal rail so flexible that, 
holding it with one’s two hands, one 
can gently persuade it to the desired 
shape, no matter how complicated it 
may be. Drilled at intervals, the metal 
can be screwed through the holes and 
_connected with small tubes that are 





Your pullets should now be 
laying—at any rate, those hatched 
in March. If backward, give a 
feed of oats simmered over the 
fire as previously described. This 
can be given at 8.30 p.m., and a 
good hurricane lamp will give all 
the light required to enable the 
birds to eat up the oats. Feed in 
a trough or on the roost-house 
floor, if that is reasonably clean. 

Keep the birds well sheltered in 
bad weather. 


Garden Notes 


Plant out cabbages for spring use. 
If potatoes have not already. been 
lifted, no further delay should take 
place in doing so, and see they are 
stored carefully. Carrots should be 
lifted and stored in sand. Lift and store 
beets and turnips as soon as they are 
ready. Earth up celery. Plant out 
lettuce to stand through the winter. 
If you still have plants of the various 
winter greens on your seed-bed, and you 
have vacant ground, plant them out. 
They may not be of much use, especially 
if the winter is severe; on the other 
hand, they will make some growth in 
an open winter, and may be useful in 
epring. ~ 
Clean up the Surface 
of the Ground. 

Weeds and fallen leaves should not 
be allowed to rot on the surface of 
the ground. Bury them well under the 
soil or burn them. Left scattered about, 
they are very harmful. 

Dig over any vacant plots, leaving 


so devised as to keep the rail at the 
proper distance from the wall or window 
frame. From, it is suspended a further 
valance attachment, which enables the 
curtains on their overlap railway, that 
cleverly obviates any hiatus in the 


centre, to move perfectly clear of ‘the. 


frill or pelmet. The price of the flexible 
“Whippet ’’ Rail, whether in brass 
or in bronze, is but 1s. 6d. a foot, 
while that of the valance attachment 
is IS. 


A Winter Cretonne. 

This is the month when the summer 
curtainings call aloud for substitution 
by means of something more suited 
to a fallen thermometer. More and more 
is it becoming the fashion to make 
cretonne rather than woollen fabrics 
the material for our winter hangings, 
and a number of attractive examples 
have been specially prepared for cold- 
weather use. Among these, one is 
particularly worthy of note. It is a 
black-grounded cretonne, on which are 





Now we musi say “Farewell” to Holidays, 
Honeymoons, and Health Resorts—and take 
stock of the Home and its Everyday Needs. 


the surface of the ground as rough as 
possible, so that the frost may help 
purify it and rid it of some of the 
numerous insect pests. 

Heavy land may be manured now, 
but lighter soil is best left alone till 
the spring. : 


The Flower Garden 


Many*bulbs should be got in without 
further delay to insure a good show of 
bloom in the early days of spring. 
Hyacinth, marcissus, crocus,  scillas, 
tulips, anemone, may all be planted now. 
It is better to plant in’clumps of con- 
siderable size rather than scatter the 
bulbs in small groups of three or four 
at distant intervals. The effect is not 
good. Aim at obtaining a few good 
patches of colour rather than a few 
spots of colour here and there. 


Bees 


There is not a great deal to do with 
the bees this month beyond getting 
them safely packed down for the winter. 
This should be done as soon as possible, 
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dispersed big bunches of gay tulips 
and narcissus, the reds and purples, 
yellows and oranges, with the green. of 
the foliage, making up a most warm 
and cheering colour-scheme. The dullest 
of rooms could hardly fail to react to 
the heartening influence. Another 
special print for autumn use is one that 
is grounded in a warm brown, and 
patterned with birds and dragon-flies, 
blossoms, and leaves in many shades— 
gold, blue, soft mauve and pink. Its 
name is the ‘‘Oran Birds’’ Cretonne, 
and, like the “Tulip and Narcissus,”’ 
its price is 2s. 6d. a yard in the usual 
31-inch Width. 
A “Cubby” 
Table. 

When you come to go into the matter, 
a table that is only a table and nothing 
else does the least it can in these days 
of restricted spaces to justify its exist- 
ence. That is just why the “ Cubby ’’ - 
Table has come into being, for this 
six-sided affair possesses half as many 

[Concluded on page 60. 
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but you must be certain each 
stock has a good queen and plenty 
of food to last through the winter. 
If you are still feeding you must 
get it finished as quickly as fos- 
sible, or the bees will not be akle 
to get it sealed over before the 
cold nights set in. 

Go carefully through each stock 
if you have not already done so, 
and estimate what amount of 
food has been stored, and also if 
there is any brood which will show 
that the queen is all right; and if any 
stock is rather weak, it is not too late 
to unite it to another. This should be 
done as quickly as possible and in the 
evening, to avoid robbing. 

If you are satisfied that all are in 
good condition, put a couple of strips 
of wood across the top of the frames 
about an inch or two apart to make 
a passage-way for the bees during the 
winter, cover them with several squares 
of felt or carpet—or oid newspapers are 
very good—to keep the draughts out. 
See that the hives are all weather-tight, 
and keep the entrances only a little 
open for the present for fear of robbing. 

After closing down for the winter it 
is best to keep the apiary as quiet as 
possible; just an occasional look round 
to see that all is well is ali that is needed 
most of the time. 

All appliances not in use should be 
thoroughly cleaned as soon as possible, 
and stored safely away for next season. 
And it is a good plan to put naphthaline 
in the boxes of combs to keep away 
moth. 


Now that eggs are 
beginning to get ex- 
pensive, a few hints 
on how to make cakes 
without them may be 
of use, ihough, in- 
deed, I find I have 
to make cakes with- 
out eggs most of the 
year, which is one 
of the consequences 
of keeping a poultry 
farm — there never 
seems to be any eggs 
to spare for home use 
except in the incu- 
bating season. 

I have found so 
many people who 
make lovely cakes 
with eggs quite un- 
able to attain success 
when they try with- 
out them, and gener- 
ally I find their chief 
fault is that they ’ 
make them too. wet. 
When using eggs the 
mixture Has to be of 
a more orless sloppy 
cons:stency because 
the eggs themselves stiffen up in cook- 
ing; but without them the mixture must 
be very much drier and stiffer. Halfa 
pint of milk to 1 lb. flour is the maxi- 
mum liquid you should use. ; 

I always use ordinary plain flour—not 
the self-raising variety—and add the 
baking-powder to it,and I find this 
much the most economical and satis- 
factory. Ithink most of the self-raising 
flours have too much of the raising 
matter in them, and this tends to make 
them gét dry very quickly, and as cakes 
without eggs are inclined to get dry 
very much quicker than those made 
with them, anything that tends to 
hurry on the process is better avoided. 
Of course, if you will use self-raising 
flour do not add any baking - powder 
to it. 

Another thing I find of the greatest 
assistance in baking cakes is an oven 
thermometer, and I strongly recommend 
everybody who can do so to get one 
and use it. You know at a glance what 
the temperature of your oven really is, 
there is no guessing as to if it is “‘ about 
right ’’ for the kind of cake you wish to 
bake, and, in consequence, the propor- 
tion of real successes are much greater. 

The following temperatures may be a 
guide to anyone who has not used a 
thermometer before and would like to 
try one: For loaf cakes, 300° F. to 
350° F.; layer cakes, 350° F. to 375° F.; 
small cakes, 350° F. to 400° F. 





By HELENA CG. PRASER 


Bake plain cakes at the higher tem- 
peratures, but for rich fruit cakes or 
those containing syrups or chocolate 
the lower temperatures are better. 

An Everyday 
Cake. 


Here is a recipe for a very useful 


cakeesaiy lbs fourme0). oz. putter s(Or 
margarine), 6 oz. sugar, $ pt. milk 
(sweet or sour), 2 teaspn. baking- 


powder, 1 teaspn. bicarbonate of soda. 

Then for flavouring it will depend on 
what you fancy, or if you want it very 
plain or a bit more interesting. If very 
plain, an ounce or two. of sultanas or 
currants, or a few carraway seeds, or 
some glacé cherries will suffice. Ora 
mixture I find rather good is 2 oz. each 
of currants, sultanas, and raisins, and 
I oz. candied peel. Mix the flour, baking- 
powder, and sugar together and rub in 
the butter, then add the fruit, and lastly 
the soda dissolved in the milk. Put into 
a greased cake-tin (2 lb. size) and bake 
13 hours. 


A Chocolate 
Layer Cake. 


41b. flour, 2 oz. powdered chocolate, 
3 oz. sugar, 3 oz. butter, 1 teaspn. 
baking-powder, a little more than } pt. 
milk. 

Mix all the dry ingredients together 
and rub in the butter. Put into two flat 
sandwich-tins, and bake about 20 min. 
to 30 min. When cold spread a layer 


oi 
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of jam, or any other 
filling you fancy, on 
the bottom of one 
cake and put the 
other on top of it. 


Rock Buns. 

Felon Mout se OZe 
sugar, 3 oz. butter,. 
2 oz. currants, I tea- 
spn. baking - powder, 


3 pt. milk. 
Mix the flour, 
sugar, and baking- 


powder, rub in the 
butter, add the cur- 
rants and milk, and 
mix thoroughly. Put 
into greased patty- 
tins,and bake 15 min. 
to 20 min. 
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LI Caines A Rather Good 


Gingerbread. 

$1b. flour, $4caspn. 
bicarbonate of soda, 
mix these very thor- 


oughly. Put in a 
basin 1 tablespn, 
treacle, 1 tablespn. 


brown sugar, 1 table- 

spn. butter, 1 dessert- 
spn. ground ginger, 4 teaspn. cinnamon 
or mixed spice. 

Put in a warm place, and then beat 
all together about 5 min. till light and 
foamy; thenadd flour and 1 oz. sultanas 
or candied peel cut in dice—or a li-tle 
of both—and about *4 teacup milk. 
Bake in a flat tin about 30 min. 

Here is a rather unusual— 


Coffee Cake. 

Take 1 teaspn. each of salt, powdered 
cloves and cinnamon, 1 teacup sugar, 
4 teacup butter, 14 breakfastcup flour, 
4 teacup treacle, and 1 teacup cold 
strong coffee. 

Thoroughly mix the salt, cloves, and 
cinnamon with the flour. Cream the 
butter and sugar, add the treacle, and 
beat well, then add alternately the 
flour and the coffee and 1 teaspn. bi- 
carbonate of soda. Beat all thoroughly 
well together and bake about 1 hour in 
not too hot an oven. 


Short Cake made with 
Rolled Oats. 


4 lb. rolled oats, 1 teaspn. salt, 4 oz. 
marga ine, 2 oz. granulated sugar. 

Cream the butter or margarine and 
sugar. Mix in the rolled oats and salt. 
Mix it all thoroughly together with 
the hands and press it into a flat tin. 
Bake toa golden brown in a moderate 


oven, and when baked let it stand 
20 min. before turning out of the 
tin. 


FRIED food should have a crisp 
golden-brown crust outside and 
be thoroughly cooked to the 
very centre. It should never 
be greasy. Fried food, if pro- 
perly done, is not so deadly as its 
reputation would indicate. 
Equipment Necessary. 

An ivon pan deep enough so that food 
can be completely immersed in fat and 
still leave room for the bubbling that 
comes when water cooks out into the fat. 
Guard against bubbling over of fat. Fat 
and fire make a dangerous combination. 

A wive basket that fits down into the 
pan so that it rests on the bottom. 

A thermometer to determine tempera- 
ture of fat. This is the only way to 
assure success. Correct temperature is 
absolutely essential. 

Absorbent paper for draining food 
after frying. 

Fats Used for 
Frying. z 

Kind.—Almost any of the fats and 
oils commonly used in cooking. Choice 
depends on preference as to flavour, 

Cave of Fat.— 
Never let fat heat to 


studying. 


\ 
Deep Fat Frying is an Art worth 


indigestible fare 


2. Cooked mixtures that need only 
to be reheated—croquettes and cutlets. 

3. A few raw foods in their natural 
state—potatoes, fish. 

In any case food must be of a kind 
that requires but little cooking, and it 
must be divided into small portions. 
Long frying results in fat-soaked pro- 
duct. 

The Temperature 
of the Fat. 

This varies with kind of food and size 
of portion. Must be hot enough to form 
a crust over surface of food quickly to 
prevent soaking of fat, but not so hot 
that outside will be browned sufficiently 
before centre is cooked. Practically all 
deep fat frying is done between 350 
degrees and 390 degrees. 





a temperature much 
higher than is neces- 
sary for frying. 
Over-heating causes 
it to disintegrate and 
forms products not 
wholesome. Anacrid 
odour and fumes irri- 
tating to the throat 
and nostrils are evi- 
dence that the split- 
ting point is reached. 

Fat may be used 

over and over if pro- 
perly cared for. If 
particles of flour and 
crumbs are left in it 
the temperature at 
which it disintegrates 
is lowered and re- 
sults become less and 
less satisfactory. To 
keep the fat free from 
foreign matter strain 
through double thick- 
ness of cheese-cloth 
each time it is used. 
Clarify frequently— 
add sliced raw 
potato to cold fat, 
heat slowly until 
bubbling has ceased, 
and strain. 

The Kinds of Food 
Adapted to Frying. 

i Batter anid 
doughs—fritters, 
timbale cases, dough- 
nuts and crullers. 


yl) 
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Croquettes make a good 
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ie makes all the differ- 
ence between deliciously crisp and 
appetising food, and soggy, greasy, 


‘ “Company” Dish, because they can be fried 
early in the day and re-heated in the oven just before serving. 





Doughnuts and fritters of 
‘average size—370 degrees. 

Croquettes—380-390 degrees. 

French fried potatoes — 350 
degrees. 

Fish—360 degrees. 

When cold food is put into 
hot fat the temperature is 
lowered. It is best to have fat five to 
ten degrees hotter than the cooking 
temperature actually wanted. Watch 
thermometer carefully and increase or 
decrease heat under the pan as neces- 
sary. Fry small amounts at one time 
in order not to cool the fat too much. 
If temperature of fat is reduced the 
surface will be neither crisp nor brown, 
and food is likely to be greasy. 

General Procedure 
Used in Frying. 

Place food in basket, immerse com- 
pletely in fat, and cook until brown. 
Lift basket from the pan, drain for a few 
seconds, and turn the food on to absor- 
bent paper. 

Fried food should, as a rule, be served 
immediately. Croquettes will stand re- 
heating. Doughnuts 
will keep for some 
time. 

-Croquettes and 
Cutlets. 

A foundation of 
very thick white 
sauce is usually used. 
Cooked meats, fish, 
or vegetables, and 
seasonings are added 
to it. 

Starchy vegetables 
are made into cro- 

“quettes by rubbing 
through a sieve and 
adding eggs and 
seasonings. ae 

To shape cro- 
quettes, mince mix- 
ture thoroughly and 
make intosmall balls, 
cylinders, or cones, 
with the hands. 
Cutlets are made to 
resemble chops in 
shape. 7 

These mixtures 
must have a coating 
of egg to keep them 
from absorbing fat. 
Prepare the egg by 
beating with fork just 
enough to blend yolk 
and white, and add- 
ing two tablespoon- 
fuls cold water for 

every egg. Roll cro- 
quettes in fine dry 
bread or cream- 
cracker crumbs to 


give a surface to which the egg cancling, 
then dip in egg, being careful to coat 


every bit of surface, and roll again in 
crumbs. 


Fritters and 
Doughnuts. 


Batters and doughs need no special 
preparation for frying. Being starchy— 
and usually containing egg—the surface 
quickly becomes crusted. 

A fritter batter is dropped from a 
spoon into the fat. Doughnuts are 
made from a dough as soft as can be 
handled. 

A large proportion of shortening and 
sugat makes dough absorb fat. Egg and 
flour prevent fat absorption, but too 
much flour makes a hard dry product. 

Doughnuts should be turned as soon 
as they rise to the top of the fat and 
again when the underside is browned. 


French Fried 
Potatoes. 


The most common of fried vegetables. 
Crisp potatoes in cold water after paring 





The Equipment necessary for Deep Fat Frying is very simple, but it is of great importance. 


Quaker Pudding. 

4 0z. breadcrumbs, 1 tablespn. ground 
rice, 2 eggs, 1 pt. milk, nutmeg, 3 drops 
rosewater, 1 tablespn. white sugar. 

Grate the bread finely, mix with the 
sugar and riceflour, beat the eggs and 
add to the mixture. Grate a little 
nutmeg over the top, and stir in 3 
drops of rosewater. Turn into a small 
well-greased basin, cover with greased 
paper, and steam for 1} hours. Turn 
out and cover with the following 
sauce :— 

1 oz. butter mixed with 1 tablespn. 
sugar, cook until melted and smooth. 
Add 1 cup milk and 1 teaspn. flour: Stir 
until thickened. Pour over the pudding, 
and decorate with glacé cherries. 


Secret of Frying 





Egging and Crumbing ~a step not to be neglected if you expect 
to turn out a perfect Croquette. 


SRR 
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For the Sweet Course 


Orange Fritters. 

2 large oranges, caster sugar (about 
1 tablespn. will be enough), 1 oz. melted 
butter, frying-fat. 

Remove the peel from the oranges and 
cut out the pips and the centre core. 
Cut into thin slices. Have ready some 
melted butter, dip the slices into this, 
and coat thickly with caster sugar. 
Drop into boiling lard or butter and 
cook 5min. Drain on grease-proof paper 
and pile on a dish. Dredge with fine 
white sugar. 

Almond Cheese 
Cakes. 

6 oz. sweet and 2 bitter almonds, 
blanched and pounded not too finely, 
4 Ib. caster sugar, the whites of 3 eggs, 
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and cutting, and dry 
with a cloth before 
frying. 


Fish. 

Fish cooks quickly, 
and small portions 
may be fried. Pre- 
pare with egg and 
crumbs like cro- 
quettes. 

Inthe Editor’s book 


Fish: with Forcemeat 
and Flavourings, you 


will find a number 
of uncommon recipes 
for fried fish dishes. 
This book should be 
in the hands of every 
housewife, it is so 
useful. Price Is. 6d. 
net. By post 1s. 9d. 


small saltspn. powdered ammonia, 
lb. nice puff pastry. 

Grease 18 small patty-pans. Roll out 
the pastry very thin and line the patty- 
pans with it. Place a piece of bread- 
crust in the centre of each to keep it 
from rising in a bubble, and half-bake 
them in a hot oven. Whisk up the 
whites of the eggs with the ammonia, and 
add the caster sugar gradually. When 
sufficiently beaten, stir in the almonds 
till all are well mixed. Remove the 
bread from the patty-pans and put 
1 teaspn. of the mixture in each and 
bake in a moderate oven till the mix- 
ture has risen well and has turned a pale 
biscuit colour. Above quantities should 
make 18 cheese cakes. 


2 
2 
J 
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Worn in the Kitchen it amply Protects 
a pretty Frock. 
No. 8233. 


WHETHER your work lies in the 
home, the office, the school-room, 
or the artist’s studio, you would 
find a use for this practical gar- 
ment. 

It is so thoroughly protective, and 
with its centre front fastening so 
easy to slip into. And it is not only 
‘in the kitchen or the studio that one 


Things it 


cubby-holes as it has sides, each square 
in form and capacious enough to hold 
quite a lot of the things that need to 
have a tidy. storing place—the bit of 
knitting, for instance, that you like 
to keep within easy reach, the library 
book that you take up at intervals, 
even the wireless set, if need be—while 
all the time its top performs the usual 
avocations of an _ occasional table. 
Made in oak with figured panels alter- 
nating with the open spaces of the 
cubby-holes, the price of the table is 
£4 19s. 6d. 


needs a cover-all garment to protect 
one’s clothes. ‘The teacher and the 
business woman are often glad of a 
workmanlike looking garment they 
can wear over a dressy frock when 
they desire a quick change after the 
duties of the day are over. 

Here you have just what you are 
seeking, and it has plenty of fulness 
in it to prevent any undue crushing 
of the dress worn underneath. 

The sleeves are roomy, ending in 
snug wristbands which may be un- 
fastened if you’d like to roll your 
sleeve to the elbow. And naturally 
there are spacious pockets. 

While the smock is not full length 
(smocks never are), it is plenty long 
enough for the short woman to wear 
without a dress beneath. Or the 
taller woman can easily add a little 
to the length when cutting out. 

The smock is made with a yoke at 
the back, and the fulness at back is 
arranged into an inverted pleat. This 
fulness of each front is gathered to 
the size of the yoke, which should be 
cut double, and the under portion 
used to neaten the upper one. 

The straight collar should be 
seamed to the neck edge, and the 
collar and front neatened by the 
facing portion. 

Alpaca, linen, casement cloth, are 
all suitable materials. 
Navy, green, golden 
brown, or grey are 
all useful shades; or 
brighter shades, such 
as jade or orange, 
can be used if desired. 
Or some may like to 
use a gaily coloured 
chintz or cretonne. 
So much must depend 
when and where the 
garment isto be worn. 





Back view show- 
ing Yoke and In- 
verted Pleat. 





The pattern No. 8233 is supplied 
in sizes for 36 and 4o in. bust 
measurement, and the smaller size 
requires 3} yd. of 4o-in. material. 
Price 5d., postage extra. Address to 
the ‘“ Girl’s Own” Fashion Editor, 
4, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 





The Office Worker finds it a Boon when 
_dressed ready for Evening Festivities. 


No. 8233. 


may be Useful to Know About 


Concluded from page 56 


Another Useful Table 

is the ‘ Drytone”’ Fitted Kitchen 
Table, which has been specially devised 
for kitchens that have not begun life 
equipped specially for their purpose, 
and which fail to provide their mistress 
in consequence with the amount of 
drawer space due to her. This new type 
of table is fitted with a couple of deep 
drawers, each supplied with a movable 
tray which slides back to give access 
to the space below. At one end is a pull- 
out ironing-board, which slides back 
into its seclusion when unwanted for 
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use, and at the other comes an extension 
flap to give more space for pots and 
pans, basins and jugs at times of 
culinary pressure. In addition, the 
table boasts a top of porcelain, enamelled 
on steel, with a rim that is slightly 
raised, so that accidents may not 
occur from articles sliding off at un- 
towardmoments. This, itseems to me, is 
exactly the sort of accommodating table 
that is needed for ‘“‘ converted ”’ kitchens 
of the more or less makeshift kind from 
which so many dwellers in maisonettes 
suffer. Its price is £6 155. 





This New Work is Described 


THE designs on this page illustrate a new and very charming form 
of work—Tufting in Wool on Dotted net. As can easily be seen, 
some very beautiful effects are obtainable. And the best of it 
is that this work is so simple to execute! Get SrrrcHery No. 53, 


and see for yourself. 





This Jumper is Tufted in Orange and White in Checked Effect. 


&@ Stitchery ’ No. $3 also contains: 


An Evening “ Daffodil” Tunic. 


This is a charming creation of silver net darned in shades 
of green, with applied embroidered daffodils in natural shades. 


A “Rose”? Jumper. 


For this handsome garment in crochet and darned net in 
shades of pale pink to deep rose, full directions are given. 


Butterflies for Dress Trimmings. 


There are directions and illustrations for making these 
very pretty ornaments which give such distinction to a frock. 


Cheery Gingham in the Kitchen 


Illustrates the attractiveness of gingham for kitchen apron, 
stool cover, runner, d’oilies, curtains and table cloth. 


Srorts Hats for Girls’ Wear. 


Three very practical hats are shown, and the making of them 
fully described. A set of patterns is also available for the 
cutting out of these. 


Novel Place-Mats. 


The use of buttonholing as an ornamentation is illustrated 
in the beautiful little place-mats made of coloured linen. From 
these illustrations no one would believe the work is as simple 


as the directions prove it to be. ‘ 
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3 Stitchery” No. $3 








This Flower-trimmed Boudoir Cap 
is very novel. 









STITCHERY 
is price 6d. 
net, by post 
7d. from the 
office of this 


magazine. 


Here is a Jumper of Dotted Net Tufted in White 
with a Pattern in Colour. 





Tue matron’s dress pattern we illus- 
trated some months ago was so 
immensely popular with our readers 
that this month we are illustrating 
another design equally suitable for 
the woman of mature years. This 
pattern has been specially planned to 
meet the needs of the woman whose 
hip measurement is large. It has 
sufficient fulness below the waist-line 
to hide the hips and 


seam to give a straight look to the 
upper part, to fill out the bust and 
make the upper part seem in better 
proportion to the width of the hips. 
Moreover, it gives the opportunity 
to gather the skirt into the soft 
folds needed to hide the hips. 

If your hips are large do not be 
timid about indulging in fulness, A 
tight dress shows off a person’s 





bulkiness. You know that an arm 
might be any size inside of an easy- 
fitting sleeve, but that a skin-tight 
sleeve leaves no margin of doubt. 
The same is true of hips. Have at 
least your six-inch quota of fulness. 
The illustrations show three dis- 
tinct ways of making up the pattern. 
The small figure is the simplest 
version, a cotton house dress. This 
dress has a V-neck 





the right balance 
above to make the 
upper part of the body 
seem in better pro- 
portion to the hips. 
Tne pattern is a good 
foundation style for 
several dresses. 

The little diagram 
shown below will give 
you an idea of the 
construction of the 
dress. The pattern is 
made for a woman of 
medium -height, 5 ft. 
AMmTienb Ome Suet. 27 ATs 
You may allow on the 
bottom of the bodice 
section as well as the: 
lower edge of the skirt 
to bring the waist-line 
at a becoming point, if 
you are taller. Or, if 
you are shorter, you 
can cut off the bottom 
of the bodice section. 

For a woman with 
large hips, the joining 
of the waist and skirt 
should never come 
over the largest part 
of the hips. She can- 
not wear as low a 
waist-line as the 
woman who has small 
hips, {line most 
becoming place to put 
the joining of the 
bodice and skirt is at 
the hip-bone. This: 
design has the joining 
at this point, one with 
soft fulness in the skirt 
to hide the hips. 

When hips are large 
a straight-hanging 
dress is apt to take a 
tent-like slant from 
shoulder-line to hem. 
The seam around the 
dress gives a chance 
to add sufficient ful- 
ness at the under-arm 











Collarless Style made in Navy Crépe Silk. 
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opening that rolls 
back softly into revers, 
and is finished with a 
narrow straight fold 
for acollar. Belts sew 
on at the sides of the 
front panel and hold 
the dress neatly in 
shape. The sleeves 
are comfortably short 
and the pockets con- 
veniently. roomy—all 
the requisites of a 
practical house frock 
plus a trimness of line 
that you could not 
have with less seams. 

The largest illus- 
tration shows the 
pattern in dark blue 
crépe. It goes further 
than the simple frock 
in the upper sketch. 
Loose panels at the 
side-front build out 
the bust and give a 
long line that adds to 
the illusion of straight- 
ness. In the back, 
too, there is a broad 
panel to give a straight 
look. 

Materials make a 
great difference in a 
style. The lovely 
rose and grey voile in 
the picture showing 
the seated figure gives 
the design a different 
character. And yet 
there is little change 
in the actual. lines— 
the opening in the 
front is lower than in 
the house dress, a lacy 
vestee is added and 
lace insertion edges 
the panels. 

An elbow or full- 
length sleeve can be 
made as desired, and 
_the flare cuffs drooping 
softly over the wrist 





is very becoming to the 
woman, 

It really amounts to this, that from 
this pattern it would be possible for 
women with widely varying tastes 


older 


An Open-Fronted Style made in Rose and Grey Printed Voile. 


in dress to construct a frock that 
would be becoming, and just suited 
to their own particular requirements. 





beside. the pinks, near the paths. 
The lavender marked corners. Balm 
went beside the mint and marjoram, 
and the irises and lupins were 
planted in groups. 

That was eighteen months ago. 
Last summer was wet, and although 


we had few flowers, our plants made> 


steady growth, 

This year we reaped our reward, 
From the beginning of April to the 
middle of May we had great purple 
masses of aubretia. Then the irises, 
the lupins, and the white clove 
pinks all flowered together. Our 
garden was full of scent and soft 
colour. It became one of the sights 
of the neighbourhood! Miners 
passing to and from their work 
would open the slatted door softly 





e Made a 


A Three-Style Pattern for the Matron 


The small diagram 


shows exactly how the 
various sections of the 
pattern are placed 
together, 


and should 


prove very 
helpful to 
thios ec Ot 
our readers 
who have 
i) OuGa DEC 
viously used 
Aenea ers 
Didetate tans 
There is no 
feu wemsns 
required in 
the top of 
the sleeve, 
and the 
Cemtirer soni 
this should bé placed to the shoulder 
seam. It is a good plan to stitch 
the top of the sleeves to the top 





and look in. The policeman, the 
grocer, the butcher, the baker, all 
lingered to admire. Some of them 
even brought their wives ! 

We are now plotting the reforma- 
tion of the vegetable garden which 
lies beyond “ ours.” Next year there 
may be cabbages and roses, sweet 
peas and lettuces, carnations and 
gooseberries and radishes ! 

This autumn we hope to attack 
our bed-rooms and complete our 
home. We cannot afford ‘‘ suites,” 
and we do not like the hire-purchase 
system. We shall begin with a heavy 
cream paper on the walls, pale apple- 
green paint, polished floors, and 
neat white hospital beds. Chests of 
drawers and wardrobes will come in 
time, but until we can afford these 
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A Print House Dress with 
Capacious Pockets. 


of the armhole be- 
fore joining the 
under-arm when 
dealing with a 
quite plain sleeve, 
then any adjust- 
ment can be 
made at the 
underarm. 
Though; of 
course, the under- 
arm seam should 
first have been 
tacked and fitted, 
then separated 
again to allow of 
a flat seam being 
made of the sleeve 
and armhole. To 
dion thins) aa 
under the edge of 
the armhole and 
stitch it flat on to 
the sleeve, right 
on the extreme edge of the fold. 
Made with long © 
sleeves and applied 
pamieliss=the adress 
requires 5% yd. of 
40 in, material. The 
house-dress style 
with short sleeves 
requires only 4% yd. 
of 36 in. material. 





Pattern No. 8324 
is issued in sizes 


Diagram show- 
ing the simple 


for 8 and 2 in. construction 
3 4 of Pattern No. 
bust measurement. 


8234. 
Price 5d., postage 3 
extra. Address to the “‘ Girl’s Own ” 
Fashion Editor, 4, Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


O©mme s Concluded from page 37 


we shall continue to house our 
clothes in trunks and in dust-bags 
hung on hooks behind the doors. 

When our bed-rooms are completed 
we shall have solved for ourselves 
the problem of the woman wage- 
earner, how to make a home which 
will be a real haven of rest, and not 
add to the worries of business or 
professional life. ; 

We have one pleasant room of our 
own, soon we shall have three—and 
a garden. We enjoy good cooking 
and excellent service, and all this 
actually costs us less than the 
running of even the smallest of 
houses. 

We have indeed been fortunate, 
but—‘‘ Heaven helps those who help 
themselves ! ” 





TuE model was white, blocked and 
banded with jade, but any. of the 
season’s smart bright colours can be 
_ substituted for 
greell. 

You will need! 
five 1-0z. balls 
each ‘of white 
and of coloured 
“ Kingfisher” 
wool, and a me- 
dium-sized 
hook. 

Groups or 
blocks of 3 tre- 
bles witha chain 
between form 
the white wool 
background. 
The “ blocking”’ 
i; done by work- 
ing every other 
row in colour, 
making a 
double-crochet 
in each treble- 
and filling space 
between groups 
with a treble 
worked in the 
skipped double- 
crochet of the 
previous col- 

-oured row. It 
13 necessary to 
break the wool 
ab athe send" of 
cach row, and 
to commence 
each new row at 
the beginning of 
the one just fin- 
ished, so that all 
these surface 
trebles will ap- 
pear on the same side of the crocheted 
fabric. 


Abbreviations used. 
Ch = chain; dc = double crochet ; 
tr = treble; st = stitch or stitches. 


The Back. © 

With white wool make a ch about 
22 in. long, turn. 

1st Row.—Tr in 4th ch from hook, 
* ch 1, skip 1, tr in each of 3 st, repeat 
from *, (For back of model 34 groups 
of 3 tr were made, 20 in.). At end of 
row make 2 tr, ch 1, and break wool. 

2nd Row.—With colour ch 1 (in order 
to have 1 st on hook), dc in ch at begin- 
ning of rst row, dc in back loop of tr, 
* thread over, pick up the skipped st of 
foundation ch over and draw through 
(over and draw through 2 loops) twice 
(this tr-is worked on the surface as 
illustrated below), skip ch, dc in back 
loop of each of 3 tr, repeat from *, ending 
with 2dc.chi. Break wool. 


orochete 








Vest for 


3rd Row.~—With white wool draw a 
loop through first dc of previous row, 
with working thread and both thread 
ends, ch 3 (cut 
thread ends), 
* tr in back loop 
of each of 3 st, 
ch 1, skip 1, re- 
peat from *, end- 
ing with 4 tr, 





ch 1. Break 
wool. 
4th Row.— 


With colour 
Gh r, decom ch: 
at beginning of 
‘previous row, 
*-d. cin back 
loop of each of 
3 tr, tr ineback 
loop of dc below 
(surface tr as in 
2nd row), skip 
TOD ee pean 
from *, ending 
with 4d c, chr. 
Break wool. 
5th Row.— 
With white 
draw a loop 
through first 
dc, with work- 
ing thread and 
both thread 
ends, ch 3 (cut 
thread ends), tr 
ine WO xbmc 
cht, skipr, trin 
back loop of 
each of 3 st, re- 
peat from) *, 
ending with 2 tr, 
Ghee nea 
wool. 
6th Row.— 
With colour ch 1, dc inch at begin- 
ning of previous row, d c in tr, 
* surface tr (as before), skip ch, 
dc in back loop of each of 3 tr, 
repeat from *, ending with 
2dc, ch 1. Break wool. 





Showing the process of working the Jade trebles over the White Blocks. 


port 
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Repeat from 3rd to 6th rows inclusive 
until work measures 14 in. (31 rows of 
blocks), ending with colour. 

To shape armhole, omit a block on 
each end in each of 5 rows of blocks, 
being careful to keep the pattern straight. © 
Make 17 more rows of blocks, 22 from 
beginning of armhole. 





The Front. 


Leaving 6 blocks in centre for back of 
neck, work 5 rows of blocks for right 
shoulder. Increase 1 st towards neck 
in each row of blocks by working 2 st into 
the last st, wntil 20 rows of blocks are 
made from beginning of front (4 blocks 
added). In each of the next 4 rows add 
a block towards armhole, and at the 
same time 1 st towards front. : 

On 18 blocks work front to correspond 
to back, ending with white. Work left 
front to match the right. 

Sew up side seams, holding wool 
ends against the edge and covering 
them as you whip the seams together. 
Nicely done, this joining will be almost 
invisible when pressed. * 


The Bande. 


With colour make a row of d c across 
bottom of vest, working the surface tr 
across fronts as before and taking up 
back loops only. Break wool and work 
1r more rows of dc, always starting at 
beginning of pre- vious row. 

For front and neck band 
make a ch the length required 
and work 22 rows of dc. 


A> 


Fold band lengthwise through 
the mid- dle, press and slip 
NAS Se edge~ into -the fold. 


Stitch down invisibly 
with colour on both sides, 
turning in ends at bottom 
of vest. 
Finish off armholes in the same 
way, making 10 rows only for band. 
Apply as for fronts. 


The Loops. 


With 3 strands of colour ch 16, fasten 
: off and sew to 
right front, 1 in. 
from lower edge. 
Sew 3 st from 
both ends to- 
gether in order 
to leave a small 
opening. Make 5 
loops in this way 
and sew them to 
band 1 in. apart. 
Use pearl buttons 
ot thes! sbavlie? 
t¥pe. Five will 
be required. This 
is a most useful 
garment for early 
autumn wear. 
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MyrtLe HamiLton strolled into 
the drawing-room of her club in 
Piccadilly. She had only lately 
joined it, and she found it a 
luxury, after the whirl of shopping 
or seeing editors, to spend an hour 
there resting. 

There were all sorts of delight- 
ful things happening there, but she 
had very little opportunity of sharing 
in them, as she lived in a village in 
Hertfordshire and had charge of an 
invalid sister. 

The drawing-room was almost 
deserted, for it was about two 
o’clock; and Myrtle flung herself 
with a sigh of relief on a sofa, and 
gazed with pleasure at the Park 
opposite the large window. 

Another lady was sitting in an 
arm-chair, knitting. . And presently 
she threw a glance at the newcomer, 
She herself was past middle age, 
good-looking, but rather severe. Her 
clothes were rich and fashionable. 
As a matter of fact she was on the 
Social Committee of the Club, while 
Myrtle had been elected a member of 
the authors’ section by reason of 
her modest but promising achieve- 
ments in literature. 

The first glance was followed by 
a second. Then she said, “ Miss 
Hamilton, who would have thought 
of seeing you here?” ; 

There was something a little 
patronising in the tone. Myrtle 
might have resented it, but for 
reasons of her own she was glad to 
see the speaker. 

Voi. 47.—No. 2.—F 
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She rose and came across to her. 

“Why, Mrs. Hillyer, it is you? 
Are you staying in town, then ?” 

“Yes. 


I meet another at the theatre. We 
have let the Hall as my husband 
needed a change.” 

“ And the twins. How are they?” 

“They have gone to boarding 
school. I found governesses too 
tiresome, and they were old enough.” 

Myrtle smiled. She had been the 
first of those governesses, and Mrs. 
Hillyer had never forgiven her for 
leaving. Perhaps she would have 
done so had she known the reason. 

“And Mr. Denis,” said Myrtle 
trying not to blush, “how is 
hem be 

Mrs. Hillyer pursed up her lips. 
She was evidently not very pleased 
at-this allusion to her son. 

“Oh, Denis goes on the same as 
usual,” she said. ‘‘ As a matter of 
fact we see very little of him.” 

“ But now that you are in town” 
—ventured Myrtle. 

“JT am not living in town,” said 
Mrs. Hillyer. ‘‘ We have a house 
near Brighton. But in any case, as 
you know, my son’s tastes are 
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I have been lunching here . 
with a friend, and in a little while © 
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utterly different from ours. It 
is a great disappointment to his 
father.”’ 

“T am sorry,” said Myrtle 
softly. ‘‘ But I suppose he must 
follow his own bent.” 

«« Nonsense.” 

Myrtle laughed. 

“T notice that people’s children 
seem generally to take after someone 
else. It must be very disappointing 
if you want them to be like you.” 

“Well, it isy Denis is) like” any 
husband’s only sister, just full of 
dreams and fancies, trusts everybody, 
and is always being swindled—a 
perfect fool, but quite happy in her 
own way.” 

“Perhaps, after all,” hazarded 
Myrtle, “‘such people ave the most 
practical. They get something worth 
while out of life.” 

““Oh,’’ said Mrs. Hillyer, “ you’re 
something the same way yourself. 
You threw up a good place where 
you might have been now, and ’’—she 
glanced at her clothes—‘‘I don’t 
believe you are any too well off.” 

“Y’m not,” said Myrtle, without 
resentment, “but I’m getting on. 
And I have a rooted conviction 
(delusion perhaps) that I shall be 
TACs 

Mrs. Hillyer folded up her knitting. 
(She was a woman who always 
carried work about with her.) 

“Well, I must go now. I’m glad 
to have seen you.” 

“Thank you. Will you give my 
love to the twins when you write. 





Myrtle 


And remember me to your 
husband—and Mr. Denis.” 
“Oh, Denis, I don’t sup- 
pose I shall see him for 
ages. He came down to 
Brighton when we first got 
there, but he never writes.” 

“What a pity.” 

So lituse slinyomevercome 
across him you might urge 
him to send letters to his 
father more often. You 
used to have some influence 
with him, I remember.” 

“JT don’t expect I shall 
come across him. And—I 
don’t know where he lives.” 

Domi, you ce Oh a 
She scribbled a few words 
on the back of her visiting 
_ card. ‘Hammersmith, of 
' all places — quite impos- 

‘sible. Well, Good-bye.” 

And Myrtle was left to 
the drawing-room and her 
own thoughts. 

But she did not want to 
rest now. Her eyes were 
bright, her heart was sing- 
ing. For a woman who 
thought herself clever Mrs. 
Hillyer had not shown 
much wisdom. It was to save her 
and her husband from disappoint- 

- ment that Myrtle had thrown up her 
situation. She had kept away from 
Denis, Denis who had made violent 
love to his little sisters’ governess. He 
was then twenty. Some children had 
died, one sister had married very 
young and gone to India. There 
were ten years between him and the 
twins, 

Myrtle was about the same age as 
Denis, but far more sensible, or so 
she thought. She knew his parents 
would be furious if he married her. 
They had great ambitions for him, 
The twins, who verified the proverb 
about little pitchers, repeated things 
they perhaps were not meant to hear. 

“Lady Muriel is going to be our 
sister one day,” they told Myrtle. 





“Lady Muriel” had money, 
position and good looks. - She was 
entertained in the drawing-room 


with the best the house could give, 
while the little governess ate a 
solitary meal in the school-room. Yet 
sometimes Denis would run up and 
sit with her. 

“ Why don’t you come down ? It’s 
rot your-being all alone. Enough to 
drive you crazy. What’s the mater 
thinking of ?”’ 

“Oh, I’m alright, 


Denis,” she 





would answer, on tenter- 
hooks lest there should be 
anger against them both, 
“T like to read and write 
and be quiet.” 

“Bosh! You’re like other 
girls. You like life. Any- 
way, I want you down- 
stairs.” 

It ended while he was 
abroad. When he came 
back Miss Hamilton was 
replaced-by a severe elderly 
woman, who could by no 
possibility have come be- 
tween him and his pros- 
pects. 

. Yet apparently he had 

not made good. And he 
had not married Lady 
Muriel. - 

Myrtle was wakened from 
her day-dream by the en- 
trance of a servant, who 
began to arrange the tea 
tables. It was still early, 
not more than three o’clock. 
She had told her sister she 
would probably go to see 
a film which was being 
much talked of. So she 

_ would not expect ber home 
till between six and seven. 

But sbe would not go to the 
pictures. Instead she straightened 
her hat, walked out of the club, and 
across the road to Hyde Park Corner. 
Then she took a ’bus to the despised 
Hammersmith. 

Of course she did not expect to 
see Denis. But she would like to 
look at the house where he lived. 

It seemed very sentimental and 
silly, but she wanted to have a picture 
in her mind’s eye of the place that 
sheltered him. Dear, kind, unworldly 
Denis, who was like the woman 
Mrs. Hillyer considered “‘a perfect 
fool.” 

In the four years that had passed 
Myrtle had met no one to equal bim. 

No doubt he had given up caring 
for her now, or surely he would have 
made some effort to find her. But 
they could be friends again. They 
could talk and laugh as.of old. And 
—had not his mother given her a 
charge ? 

Then one of those things which 
happen to you, to me, so curiously, 
and which we call coincidences, 
happened to Myrtle. 

At Kensington church someone 
hurried up and passed along the ’bus. 

He seated himself in the front row 
of seats and laughingly said some- 
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thing to a fat old gentleman who 
made room for him. : 

He took out his pipe, and lighted it. 

It was Denis. 

He did not look prosperous like 
his mother. His clothes were faded 
and shabby, and his hat had seen 
better days. 

Certainly he had not the appear- 
ance of a rich man’s son, the heir 
to a propetty. No. Mrs. Hillyer, with 
ber love of appearances, would not be 
proud tg say “this is my son.” Mr. 
Hillyer, the most conventional of 
men, would deplore the fact that his 
hair was in need of cutting. 

But Myrtle, sitting behind and 
enjoying the fact of being so near 
without his knowing of her presence, 
felt a delightful exhilaration. Once 
he turned, when the conductor came 
up for his fare. She caught sight 
then of his face, pale, handsome, and, 
yes, distinguished. He looked a 
gentleman in spite of his shabby 
clothes, and there was something 
about his expression, a little sad, 
but very lovable, that showed her 
he was worthy to be trusted. 

When the time came to alight she 
got down first. Then she waited. 

He scarcely glanced at her and 
would have passed had she not just 
touched his arm and said: “‘ Denis.” 

Then what a change. The light 
came into his. eyes, his face grew 


bright. -He caught her hand and 
wrung it. 

“You. Can it be you? After all 
this time. Why, Myrtle—or should 


I say now ‘Miss Hamilton’? 
Where are you going ? Can’t I come, 
TOO? 2 

She laughed and blushed. 

“T was coming to—see you—or 
at any rate, your house.” 

“sroxseé me, s Buti haventtaa 
house. Just a bed-sitting-room in a 
road called ‘The Grove,’ and the 
landlady is spring-cleaning. Come to 
tea with me. There’s quite a decent 
shop near.” 

They strolled along, both in high 
spirits, oblivious of the crowd around 
them. 

“TIsn’t it curious I should see you 
and your mother like this, after 
four years,’ said Myrtle, when she 
had told him of the meeting in the 
club. 

“Well, it isn’t altogether strange 
that coming after me we should meet, 
for I always take that ’bus. I work 
in a studio near Kensington which I 
share with a friend most mornings, 
and, like the blackbird gay, ‘ I always 


come home to tea.’ Then I work at 


a story.” 


“Oh, do you write, too? How 
interesting.” 
“ Here’s the shop.”’ He laughed : 


“T can run-to the tea, Myrtle, if 
you don’t eat too many cream 
buns.”’ 

“Oh, I’ve got some money. But, 
Denis, why are you hard-up? I 
thought you had all you wanted.” 

“Well, it’s like this,” said Denis, 
when they were 


And we were both in love with some 
one else.” 

> Both,) 7 

“Yes. She and I were very good 
pals, nothing more. She was devoted 
to a charming man who had lost his 
sight in the war, and had very little 
else than his pension. And I—well, 
I had my fancies, too.” 

There was silence again. The 
violinist was playing the latest fox- 
trot. Myrtle’s heart was beating 


Myrtle 


very fast. 
ceased. 

“Has she married him yet?” 
she asked then. 

“She is going to. She is a girl who 
always gets her own way. Something 
like you, Myrtle. Why did you go 
away?” 

He leant across the little table and 
tried to meet her eyes. 

“Oh, I should have had to in any 
case,”’ said she evasively. ‘‘ My only 


At last the ragtime 





seated at their table. 
“My father is very 
angry with me. He 
has stopped my 
allowance, or rather, 
to be just, I told 
him I didn’t want 
‘his money. We had 
some words. And 
you know of old, 
when his temper’ 
runs away with him, 
he says things that 
get under your 
skin.” 

Myrtle remem- 
bered some scenes at 
the Hall. 

“Yes,” she said. 

Sle te men abit isis 
brought tea and 
scones. A young 
fellow was playing 
the violin to a rather 
noisy piano accom- 
paniment. 

They were silent 
while Myrtle poured 
out the tea. 

“Why did you 
quarre! ?’’ she said 
presently. “‘ May I 
ask 2?” 

“Of course you 
may. You remem- 
ber Lady Muriel ? ”’ 

“ Perfectly,” said 
Myrtle, trying not 
to blush but failing. 
“This room is rather 
warm, don’t you 
think ? ’”’* 

“No,” said Denis, 
watching her, “it’s 
delightful, every- 
thing is. Well, the 
families wanted us 
to make a match of 
ge 

“ Yes—and why 
not?” 

“ We had our own 
feelings to consider. 





MYRTLE POURED OUP 


THE TEA 
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sister’s health broke down and I had 
to nurse her. We live together now.”’ 

“Where? May I ask?” 

“ At Radlett.” 

“Good. I have a friend at St. 
Albans. I shall go and stay with him 
soon for a week-end, and call.” 

“Very well. You have not seemed 
in any hurry to find out where I was,”’ 
she added mischievously. 

“N-no, perhaps not. I thought 
you had run away from—me.” 

“Well, perhaps I did.” Myrtle 
looked away from him, and her 
glance fell on the large clock opposite 
where they were sitting. “‘ Time is 
passing. I must go. I have to get 
to St. Pancras.” 

“T’ll come with you, if it doesn’t 
bore you. We'll get a train to King’s 
Cross together.” 

“ Oughtn’t you to go home and 

“write ?”’ said Myrtle mischievously. 

“No, the publishers are not shout- 
ing for MSS.,” said Denis. ‘“ But— 
they will. Something’s come back 
to me this afternoon which has been 
missing for awhile. I’ve got some- 
thing to work for now, I think.” 

They left the tea-shop and went 
towards the station. “The light 
which never was on land or sea’ was 
on both their faces. 

““T can manage the fares,” said 
Denis gaily, as she took 
out her purse. ‘“‘ The tea 
was quite modest.” 

‘“No, I'd rather pay for 
myself.’ 

“ Nonsense.” 

He took her to King’s 
Cross, walked across to 
St. Pancras, and saw her 
off. 

Then he felt in his 
pockets. He would have 
to walk part of the way 
home. 

He started off quite gaily, 
however, humming as he 
went the words of the 
foxtrot. 

aiven, “hie= bir o:kwes ont 
laughing. 

“I wonder if times are 
changing. Dear, dear little 
Myrtle. And to think it’s 
four years, nearly five, since _ 
I looked at her face.” He 
strolled along, thinking of 
those past days, and of 
these. ‘‘What was it she 
called out to me, when the 
train was starting? ‘ Mind 
you write to your father, 
Denis.’ Poor old dad, I 





wish we got on better. Perhaps it’s 
partly my fault. Anyway I'll look 
him up soon. But I must wait 
till I’m a little more flush. AndI 
must get my hair cut.” 


Chapter IT, 

Rose Hamirton lay on the sofa in 
the sitting-room of their tiny house 
waiting for her sister’s return. She 
had been knitting a jumper for her 
in mauve and pale yellow, and it was 
now finished and hung over a chair. 

The woman who came to do the 
rough work had gone, and it was 
very stilland lonely. Rose was used 
to stillness and loneliness, but a 
few years ago she had loved noise 
and bustle. She had tried various 
ways of earning a living, for Mr. 
Hamilton had died while they were 
quite young, leaving the girls very 
poor. Their mother was also dead. 
She was in a fair way to become a 
cinema star when her health broke 
down. At first she had been very 
rebellious, but she had a _ sweet 
nature, and the teaching of her 
saintly little mother had not been 
thrown away. Now she lived as 
one waiting for a journey. Only 
one tie with the world held her, and 
that was her love for Myrtle. 

She worked for her and listened 
‘to her stories, and helped 
her as far as she could from 
her own experience. 
her love for her younger 
sister made the lives of 
both more worth the living. 

At the click of the garden 
gate she looked up eagerly. 
Yes, there was Myrtle, and 


the garden path. 

“She has had a good 
day,’ thought Rose, con- 
tentedly. 

“Well, darling, here I 
am, as large as life. I hope 
you're feeling alright.” 


“Quite. Have you had 
Oct ee a 
“Oh yes. Now guess 


who gave it me? Why, 
actually Denis Hillyer.”’ 

“Denis 2?” % said Rose 
with some excitement in 
her. voice. 

Myrtle had no secrets 
from her sister. 

“Yes; and he’s evidently 
as poor as a church mouse, 
but as nice as ever. Nicer, 
I think. He’s been up 
against it and come out 
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And 


she came running along’ 


very human. And what do you 
think ? It never rains but it pours. 
There was Mrs. Hillyer sitting in the 
club drawing-room, and it was actu- 
ally she who put me on his track.” 

GONY fairer) 2 

“Well, I’m afraid he’s drifted 
away from his family a bit. And 
they want news of him.” 

“Naturally.. And he ought to 
keep in touch with his father and 
mother. He’ll be sorry one day if 
he neglects thems ~ 

And she sighed, thinking what she 
would give for a glimpse of her 
parents. 

“Well, I’m going to do my best 
in the matter. In fact, I am not 
letting. any time be lost. I shall 
write to Mrs. Hillyer before I go 
tor bede2 

And after a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion with her sister she went to the 
little desk in the corner. She wanted 
to help Denis as well as to comfort 
his parents. 


“ DEAR Mrs. HILLYER, 

“You will be interested to hear 
that I met your son this afternoon. 
He is looking fairly well, and is 
working, but is evidently very, very 
poor. I thought you would like to 
know of this at once, and I am sure 
you will not think I am taking a 
liberty if I suggest that a cheque 
from you and a kind letter would be 
very helpful to him. But please do 
not let him know I told you he was 
poor. 

“JT mentioned having seen you, 
and said I was sure you would be 
glad to hear from him or something 
to that effect. 

“ With kind regards, 
“Yours sincerely, 
“Myrtle Hamitton.” 


“Rose,” she said, struck by a 
sudden thought, “lend me your 
ring, dear.” 

Rose always wore her father’s 
ring, in spite of the fact that it 
meant a tax. She used the crest, 
with the word “ Through’ above 
it, of the Hamiltons. : 

Some impulse made Myrtle seal 
her letter. As she pressed the ring 
on the lavender-coloured wax she 
felt a pride new to her in the fact, 
that though a very insignificant 
member of it, she belonged to a great 
family. 

“ Rose,’’ she said, when the letter 
was stamped, “I will just put this 
in the pillar box, and then, darling, 
we will have a nice long talk.” 


And sitting in the dusk beside her 

sister’s sofa and holding her hand, 
Myrtle told her of the day’s doings, 
but Rose, made wise by love, dis- 
cerned that for once in a way the 
literary interests held a _ second 
place. 
, Perhaps she was glad. She knew 
' it would not be very long before her 
little sister was left alone, and for all 
her gaiety and independence Myrtle 
needed someone to care for her. 


“Mrs. Greenerd called this after- 
noon,’’ said Rose, a few weeks later. 
“She wants us to help her with a 
garden-féte.”’ 

Myrtle threw up her hands. 

/ thatss the ‘sixth, *  she* said, 
laughing. “‘I’m getting garden-fétes 
on my nerves. There’s been one 
round here every week, more or less, 
and now you say, we're to have 
another.” 

“Yes, dear, and we must help. 
The Greenerds have been very kind 
and neighbourly, and their place 
isn’t far away. And it’s in aid of a 
nursing fund which is worth while.” 

‘The usual thing, I suppose,”’ said 
Myrtle, “stalls of ‘ useful articles,’ 
bowls and tennis tournaments, brass 


band and other attractions. Admis- 
sion one shilling.”’ 
‘“Don't be satirical, my dear, 


Yes, that is what it is,.and,’”’ she 
added, ‘‘ to be opened at two-thirty 
by Lady Muriel Amery.” 

S Whats? "ried Myrtle.” Oh, I 
shall certainly go. I should like to 
see what she looks like now.” 

‘““Yes, and you will take part in 
the tennis tournament, dear, by way 
of helping, and buy some of the 
“useful articles.’”’ 

“ Well, I may,” said Myrtle, and 
went off singing, for she had received 
a cheque this morning, and seen a 
favourable review of her book. Also 
there had been a note from Denis to 
say he was just off to see his people, 
and hoped to be her way before 
very long. 

Rose, who always gave what she 
could to every good cause, made all 
sorts of things for Mrs. Greenerd’s 
needlework stall, and on the after- 
‘noon of the féte Myrtle hired a little 
pony-cart and drove her over to it. 
It did her good to see a fresh face 
and sit out-of-doors. 

They arrived early, for Myrtle was 
determined to see the opening cere- 
mony. Not for its own sake, such 
things rather bored her than other- 
wise. But she wanted, as she had 


said, to see the girl, a woman now, 
for whom she had made way. And 
she was the more interested from 
what Denis had told her of her love 
affair. 

And soon Mrs. Greenerd, the 
clergyman of the parish, and one or 
two others came in a little group, 
and with them the girl whom she 
bad so often watched from the school- 
room window, walking in the garden 
with her employers, or (from her 
corner of the drawing-room after 
dinner) seen talking and laughing 
with Denis. She had envied her her 
beautiful clothes, her easy life, her 
position. But she had not particu- 
larly admired her. 

She admired her now, though. 

As before, her clothes were perfect 
in taste and style, she was good- 
looking and absolutely at her ease. 
But she was changed. 

She had been rather hard in expres- 
sion, her voice, too, was lacking in 
sweetness. But now she smiled, her 
tones were gentle, her words few 
but kind, and she said how genuinely 
interested she was in the cause for 
which the féte was held, since she 
herself had lately had a little 
training in the nursing profession, and 
could feel with all who suffered. 

“‘TIt is love that has done it,” 
thought Myrtle, remember- 
ing what Denis had told 
her. 

A little girl presented 
Lady Muriel with a bunch 
of flowers. 

She stooped and kissed 
her. Then she moved away 
to make purchases at the 
stalls. 

Myrtle did not bring her- 
self to her notice. She did 
not expect to be remem- 
bered. 

She saw that Rose was 
comfortable and went off 
to her tennis. 

She was a good player 
and loved the game. 

Presently Lady Muriel 
came for a while to watch 
the players. 

“YT can’t think where I 
have seen that girl before,”’ 
she said to her companion, 
who happened to be Mr. 
Greenerd, “‘ her face seems > 
strangely familiar to me.” 


<J@ hve tiat.) sal eit 
Greenerd, ‘“‘is little Miss 
Hamilton. She lives a few 
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miles from here. 








Myrtle 


young authoress, they say. I’m not 
very fond of literary ladies myself— 
you're not one, I hope—I should be 
Sorry: a 

“Oh, it’s quite alright,” laughed 
Lady Muriel, “I’m no good that 
way ; even letter-writing bores me.” 

“She has an elder sister my wife 
is fond of. She is an invalid, but she 
is here to-day. It would probably be 
a pleasure to her if you would talk 
to her for a little while,” said the 
kind old gentleman. 

“T should like to very much,” 
said Lady Muriel. “‘ And now you 
have told me her name I think I 
remember who Miss Hamilton is. 
She was governess to some little 
girls near my home.” 

When Myrtle joined her sister 
she found the two talking with great 
animation. She had been asking 
questions and had even heard of the 
meeting with Denis. 

“ How curious that after all this 
time we should all meet again like 
this, but that is how things happen,” 
she said, rising to shake hands with 
Myrtle. “And to think dear old 
Denis will be here this afternoon, 
though he is rather late. My fiancé 
is coming and another friend, and 
Denis said he would motor down 
with them. He has a friend at St. 
Albans quite near here and 
they were going to pick 
him up.” 

She looked at Myrtle 
rather keenly, and smiled. 

“You are engaged; 
wlavesal 

“Yes, to a dear blind 





” 


man. She lowered her 
voice. = And! you? 
“Oh, sao, 4° ssard? Miss 


Hamilton, “ Myrtle and I 
are a pair of old maids.” 

Lady Muriel glanced at 
the younger sister, then 
said impulsively— 

“May I tell you some- 
thing? You will not be 
offended ? ” 

Someone else was talking 
to Rose now. Lady Muriel 
drew Myrtle towards a 
quiet part of the grounds. 

“One doesn’t wear one’s 
heart on one’s sleeve as a 
rule, I least of all. But 1 
feel I owe you a debt of 
gratitude.” 

Myrtle was bewildered. 

SaNVED yevee Nasi Came Tne 
mured, ‘‘how can _ that 
bering 


Myrtle 


“It was you who first showed me 
the meaning of unselfishness. Since 
I have known the world and seen 
how everyone is out for his own 
hand, I have realised how tew 
there are who would act as you 


more of each other in future and be 
friends.” \ 

Myrtle played brilliantly. But 
when the tournament was over she 


be more people coming for the 
dancing. Are you sure you can’t 
stop?” 
“I may—possibly—come back. 
But I really must go now.” 
So it came to pass that when 





did. 

“ T didn’t quite recognise you 
for the minute when I saw you 
to-day, but when I was sure it 
was you I felt I must tell you 
how you had helped me.” 

“T am very glad, if that is 
so,” said Myrtle, ‘‘ but will you 
explain a little?” 

“TY think,” went on Lady 
Muriel, ‘‘ I was the only person 
who realised why you went 
away from Mrs. Hillyer’s. She 
was furious at your leaving, 
which showed you satisfied her, 
the twins were ever so sorry, 
and—well, I heard one or two 
little things from them which 
they did not understand, but 
I did. And then—well, there 
was someone else. Please for- 
give my saying this.” 

“T thought it right to go,” 
said Myrtle, with heightened 





Revelation 


The fields are washed in silver light, 
The birds are singing after rain ; 

And we look out with quickened sight 
Over the dazzling hills again. 


One little hour ago—and now 
My world is changed for evermore. 
The raindrops jewel every bough, 


The sunlight streams across the floor. 


How softly rests your hand in mine ; 
At last I know you love me. You! 

Dear Heaven, did the sunbeams shine 
As bright as this before I knew ? 


ALMEY ST. JOHN ADCOCK. 








Denis was within about a hun- 
dred yards of the Hall he met 
a governess car with one occu- 
pant, who was dressed in white 
and wore a brown cloak. 

He pulled up. 

Myrtle went jogging on. 

“ Stop,” he shouted. 

And she pulled the reins. 
The little old pony stood still. 
“Now, what am I to do?” 
laughed Denis, coming up to 
her. ‘‘I was rushing back to 
you. I can’t put you and the 

"cart into the car and take you 
home. And I simply can’t wait 
any longer. I’ve heaps to tell 
you.” ‘ 

This. was the old Denis, 
‘smart, well-dressed, well- 
groomed. At a glance Myrtle 
saw that things were changed. 
She smiled. 

“The difficulty is not in- 
soluble,” she said. ‘“‘ Take the 








colour. ‘‘ I was afraid of spoil- 
ing his life.” 
‘Nor It is possible “you 


might have spoilt it by leaving him. 
He has never been the same since. 
But I think when one does right it is 
used by God. Anyhow you are the 
first who turned my mind to serious 
thought. And later I met the man I 
am going to marry. Some people 
would say I am mistaken. But I 
know better. Money and position 
are not the best things, though they 
have their worth. And I value 
my Gerald’s sacrifice more than 
riches. 

“ But now you want to go back to 
your game. I hope I have not bored 
you. Only I could not lose this 
opportunity.” 

“ Bored me,” said Myrtle; ‘“‘ you 
have made me very, very happy.” 

“Tam glad. I hope we shall see 


“MENDING YOUR 


escaped from the congratulations of 
her friends, and went in search of 
her sister. It was time she took her 
home, and she wanted to be alone 
and think. The words she had pushed 
to the back of her mind: “ He has 
never been the same since,”’ repeated 
themselves in her brain. 

‘‘Miss Rose has gone,” said Mr. 
Greenerd. ‘‘ She was very tired and 
Mr. Hillyer, a friend of Lady Muriel’s, 
took her back in a car a short time 
ago.’ He left word you were not to 
hurry.” 

“Oh, I think I will have my trap 
now, please,” said Myrtle. ‘ I— 
I am a little tired myself, and Rose 
may want me. The féte has been a 
great success, I hope.” 

“Oh, I think so, and there will 
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car back to its owner. Ill wait 
here, and you can drive home 
with me. It’s a very uncomfortable 
cart and you'll be jolted.” 

“T can stand it,” said Denis. 
“Mind you wait. Everything’s 
alright,” he said, when they were 
on the way, he holding the reins 
with one hand and one of her hands 
with the other. “I’ve been home, 
and we're friends. The dear old mater 
sent me help, and my allowance is 
going again. I’ve finished my story, 
and I think it’ll be taken, though I’m 
not such a good writer as you, Myrtle. 
You brought me luck when you came 
tomeet me. You're not going to take 
it away again, are you. I love you.” 

“And I have loved you all the 
time, Denis,’ said Myrtle. ‘‘ We'll 
share our luck, good or bad.”’ 
“Tt’ll be good,” said Denis. 


ERVES” 


Price 3s. 6d, net. By post from this office 3s. 9d. 


The Sheffield “Daily Independent” says: ‘“ The simple, sympathetic, and re-assuring way in 
which it is written, and its practical common-sense, should be found most helpful to the 


* nervy.’ 


It strikes one that merely to read through this pleasantly-written book would be a 


cure in itself for the worst attack of nerves.” 
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It takes a very long while to learn a 
lesson. Indeed it often seems to me 
that unless a truth is definitely 
pointed out and brought to our 
notice, ‘we go through life without 
seeing something that is right under 
our nose and of immense importance 
to us. 

_ I was brought up in a beautiful 
sunny climate with air like cham- 
pagne. But do you think I ever 
realised it ? Well, sometimes perhaps, 
when I was moved to defend my 
native land against her many de- 
tractors. Usually, like all those about 
me, I regarded the sun as sometliing 
to be feared, to be shut ont. He 
faded the carpets,” destroyed the 
curtains, made my complexion— 
which should have been pink and 
white —brown. That he should 
ever help me towards beauty or 
health never occurred to me in my 
wildest dreams. Unless the day were 
very hot indeed, I used actually to 
sleep with my windows closed at 
night ! 

_ Wisdom came very slowly. 

Those Closed . 

indows! 3 

Once I was staying in Liverpool 
with a friend. She came into my 
room one morning, when the maid 
was drawing up the blinds for early 
tea, 

“Oh, what a fug! ’’ said she. 
~ It was’ Christmas—a Liverpoo] 
Christmas, damp and wet. I pointed 
out the interesting fact. 

“Well, you wouldn’t look so 
screwed up about the eyes,” declared 
my candid friend, “‘if you’d slept with 
the windows open, even if it is wet.” 

I jumped up and contemplated 
myself in the glass, and was not 
pleased. In a flash I saw the wisdom 
of her words. Next night I slept with 
my windows open. I slept better, 
and next morning my friend con- 
gratulated me on my improved looks. 
- From that day forth, rain, snow, 
damp, or storm, I have slept with my 
windows wide, and sometimes brought 
down on my devoted head the wrath 
of my maids for a wet floor. 

That was the first step in the right 
direction. 

The Second 
Step. 

Some years after there came into 

my service a girl who was very nearly 








Mrs. Mary Gaunt on her veranda in Italy, 
where she does much of her writing. 


pretty. She ought to have been quite 
pretty, and I could hardly tell how 
she had escaped. She was a dear girl, 
sweet and kindly. When a woman 
lives alone as I do, a nice maid is of 
great importance. 

One day she spoke to me regret- 
fully about her throat. It was ugly 
and scraggy. There were great cords 
in it and the skin.was withered 
looking. 
~ “Like an old fowl,’ she said 
mournfully. ‘“ And look at you.” 

It was true. Mine was much better 
than hers, though I was many years 
older. 

For years I had always worn a 
turn down collar, because my neck 
is short and it suits me best. She 
always wore the usual maid’s collar 
of her time—an upright, tight, stiffly- 
starched hard linen affair. 

I meditated on the matter and 
light came. 

“JT don’t see why you shouldn’t 
wear a turn-down collar, Eva.” 

“ But my neck is so ugly.” 

I had an inspiration. 

“T believe it will improve it!” 

We bought her soft muslin collars 
that opened in a little V—Puritan 
fashion. They were picturesque if 


they were not fashionable, and they 


were very much more comfortable. 
In three months she had a throat soft 
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and round and pretty as any young 
girl could desire, and all attained by 
letting the fresh air look at it. The 
stiff hard tight-fitting collars had been 
starving her skin. 

Still I did not realise the import- 
ance of my discovery, though I 
always said, “‘ See what the air did 
for Eva’s neck.”’ 

The Great 
Beautifier. 

We went to Jamaica where, be- 
cause, of course, the weather was 
balmy, we lived in the open air, 
always’ sleeping outside on the 
veranda. : 

The negro servants objected, be- 
cause of “‘ duppies,’’ and many other 
people warned us that the damp night 
air—and it was very, very damp— 
was dangerous. But we liked it, and 
at last I had the pleasure of seeing 
Eva blossom out into a very pretty 
girl. Her hair was crisply curly, and 
went in beautiful marcel waves, her 
eyes were bright, her lips red, her 
complexion clear. She had attained 
all I had missed in her at first, and 
she was so attractive to the young 
men around that I was very much 
afraid she would marry a coloured 
man for want of someone else; and 
I do not like mixed marriages. (How- 
ever in the end she married an 
Englishman all right.) 

I set her beauty down to the ample 
fruit and vegetable diet, to the fresh 
air and the simple wholesome life we 
led. Ever since, I have laughed at 
people who declare the tropics are 
unhealthy. The tropics are generally 
what you make them. I saw them 
a great beautifier. 

Still I had not thoroughly grasped 
the subject. 

All the magazines are full of 
advertisements of aids to beauty. 
This will make a girl’s teeth white, 
this will make her complexion clear, 
this will give a beautiful marcel wave 
to her hair. Every girl desires to be 
beautiful. Rightly so too. It is her 
heritage. If she do not enter into it, 
she has missed something in life, and 
somebody is probably to blame. 

There is one beautifier we often 
have beside us, whose charges are 
nothing, and whose power is amazing. 
This is the sun. 

I began to know it when I had my 
windows open, wet or dry. I went 


His Majesty the Sun 


a step farther when I made Eva 
wear turn-down collars and expose 
her throat to the air. 


Beauty for the Older 
Woman. 


I only speak of these things because 
they are accomplished facts. I was 
groping dimly in the right direction, 
hardly knowing what I was looking 
for. A young girl has a right to be 
pretty ; but so has the older woman. 

I came to live in Italy. I have a 
flat with a broad terrace overlooking 
the sea. A terrace 1 may say would 
be. called a balcony in England. 
Mine is very spacious, a charming 
place and a sun-trap. 

Now it so happened that there has 
been a great deal of talk of late 
about the sun cure for various 
diseases. I read all the literature— 
‘not much—I could lay my hand on, 
on the subject, and it occurred to 
me that if the sun was good for sick 
people, why should he not be equally 
good for well ones ? 

So I made myself a long chemise- 
dress of very thin voile, so that the 
sun rays could penetrate, and went 
and sat outside in the full blaze of 
the sun. 

Early inthe morning isthe best time. 
Fully dressed I might have been cold 
in a morning in December; but I 
soon found that with all your body 
exposed to the beneficent light and 
air, you do not feel cold unless there 
is a bitter wind. I understood then 
what had always puzzled me, how, 
in the windless valleys in Switzerland 
they have schools for tuberculous 
children. Sitting out in the open, 
clad merely in a loin-cloth, they do 
their lessons with the snow and ice 
all round them. 

I find these sun-baths delightful. 
It is a pleasure that never palls. 
I have to remind myself at intervals 
that the doctors say too much of the 
sun is bad ; and I go inside into the 
shade occasionally. When it grew 
too hot for my head I fixed a little 
shade over it. 

I have got into the habit of doing 
all my work out on the terrace in 
the sunshine, in that thin garment. 
My early training makes me feel I 
am lazy and slip-shod to work without 
being properly dressed. But daily 
the pleasure grows on me. J could no 
more do without my sun-bath now 
than I can do without my water one. 

The Sun’s Action 
on the Skin. 

I turned brown, of course. I turned 
very brown indeed. But to my 


surprise I found myself with a skin 
such as every beauty parlour is 
struggling, with rubbing and un- 
guents, to produce; and I am nota 
young woman. I am not going to 
set down here how old Iam; but I 
was married thirty years ago, so it 
is no good pretending I am in the 
first bloom of my youth, even though 
since I have taken sun baths my 
friends say I have taken fifteen years 
from my age ! 

All the enlarged pores that made 
me feel my~ arms wanted sand- 
papering, have gone; and a lot of 
small red veins, not dangerous but 
distinctly unsightly, have vanished 
right away. Better still, my hair, 
which has always been curly, now 
elects to go in delicious marcel 
waves like those I see advertised in 
the magazine pages. 

And all this has been accomplished 
without any trouble to myself, while 
I go about my ordinary work, by the 
kind and gracious sun ! 

I remember noticing the delightful, 
smooth, satiny brown skins of my 
carriers in West Africa. They wore 
such rags that there was plenty of 
opportunity for seeing it. And I 
pitied them for their rags, admired 
their skins, and never put two and 
two together—though I had known 
for many years that, the Samoan 
girls lost their ravishing beauty, and 
became ordinary, when their simple 
toilet of a few flowers was declared 
immodest, and they clothed them- 
selves from head to heel. 

I know one doctor who declares 
that a beautiful woman should be 
brown, it is the hue of health. Pre- 
sently, he says, when we are wiser 
and better educated, we shall look 
upon pallid complexions as unwhole- 
some and anemic. 

Does a mother want a _ bonny 
chubby baby? The feeding of him 
I leave to the doctors; but I know 
if she will strip him and lay him 
naked in the sunshine for at least 
two or three hours daily, protecting 
of course his head should the sun 
be strong, she will go far towards 
making him beautiful... As he grows 
older, if, instead of dressing him in 
stout woollens that hide his pretty 
skin, she will make him a little shirt 
and knickerbockers of thin trans- 
parent material that the sunlight and 
air can penetrate, and let him play 
about in that rig, the Beanie 
process will go on. 

The poorer classes in England fans 
their beauty spoiled by a perpetual 
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snuffle and running at the nose. What 
that may lead to again I leave to the 
doctors, but it is unpleasant and 
ugly, and may be entirely cured by 
sitting about in the sunshine with 
nothing on. For look you, as the 
Welsh men say, the skin breathes 
and is sensitive to light. If it does 
not get its proper quota of air and 
light not only does it react by being 
ugly and unsightly, but the rest of 
the body. suffers. 


The Chara of the 
Italian Peasant. 


Here in Italy the peasant popula- 
tion are unusually good to look at. 
Especially are the girls beautiful. It 
is not the custom for the peasants to 
wear hats—forlorn travesties of what 
someone else has thought pretty— 
and many of them have abundant 
hair. It is sometimes not well kept. 
But their clothes are light and airy, 
and they have clear complexions and 
bright eyes. 

I set this beauty down to the air 
and sunshine, which tempts them out 
of their dark houses and bathes their 
skins. I am the more confirmed in 
this faith when I look at the un- 
healthy pallid nuns shepherding sickly 
pallid school children. Those nuns 
are clothed in black from head to 
foot; and round their faces, heads, 
and well down on to their chests, are 
stiffly-starched white coifs, which 
only just allow the eyes, mouth and 
nose to appear. They make me feel 
sad every time I look at them. Here 
and there is one with a little colour 
in her cheeks, but as.a rule all the 
sparkling beauty that should be 
theirs is gone. 

Every day they serve to ram home 
the lesson I have learned sitting. on 
my terrace in the sunshine. Every 
woman has the right, whether she be 
young or old, to a certain beauty. 
She should make the best of herself. 
She can only arrive at:the very best 
of that beauty by letting the air_and 
light get to her skin. 

I know, of course, it is difficult of 
attainment in a damp cold climate 
like England, where the sun is so 
often conspicuous by his absence, 
But in her own house every woman 
can dress in some light material that 
lets through the air and light. There 
must be some window through which 
the sun shines frequently, and she 
and her family might make a point of 
bathing in the light there when he 
does arrive. JI need hardly say the 
window must be open. The glass in 
o me way affects the rays. 
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Looxine back into 
childhood—that dim, 
wonderful region 
from. which we may 
evoke so much that 
is found to possess 
strange meaning and 
significance —I can 
discern two ways of 
regarding the subject 
of “persecution.” 
And though the first 
may appear trivial, 
it has its own value, 
as contrasted with 
the second. 

When I was very 
small I must have 
been steeped in the 
history of martyr- 
dom, as soon as I 
could read; for I 
shall never forget 
the agony of shriek- 
ing terror in which I 
fled from a field, 
after spelling out the 
notice above my 
head, ‘‘ Trespassers 
will be Prosecuted.’’ 
IT read it Persecuted. 
I had not perceived 
tiataetinsit. wbart p 
honestly believed’ it 
meant that I should 
be burned alive at 
the stake ! 

My mother could 
not understand what 
was the matter, and 


had much difficulty in soothing my, olden stories to the youthful imagin- 
fears. They are vividly present ation? 
even now. But when I grew older, 


the whole scope of my 
vision altered; partly, 
of course, from added 
intelligence ; partly, also, 
because the reason for 
persecution loomed vast 
and heroic before me. 
This, indeed, was what 
invested it with majesty. 
To suffer for an involun- 
tary trespass would have 
been horrible; but—to 
suffer for righteousness’ 
Siceulgee hea t. <w-als 
glorious. 

I wonder if any of 
my readers know the 
ineffable glamour that 
can hover around these 
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A Sunrise Thought 


You take past treasures out and look at them— 
You weep because but memory is there: 
Dame Time goes by—you kiss her garment’s hem 
With lips drawn down with care! 
Smiles—laughter—vanished: yet, if you but thought, 
You’d grip those gifts which Time to-day has brought. 


The dear old dame looks deep into your eyes, 
She wipes your tears with love that understands: 
She does not chide you, but in pity wise 
She presses in your hands 
Fresh dreams and hopes, then smiles, “ Do not forget 
A new sun dawns, tho’ yester’s sun has set!” 
eG. 


Edgar R. Bull. 
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Rome in the early 
days of Christianity 
took the strongest 
hold upon me. I 
had a book of verse, 
which contained, 
among other poems, 
one upon the martyrs 
doomed to death by 
fighting with wild 
beasts in the arena. 
The first line of the 
poem lingers in my 
memory, correct or 
Loc 


“Date eum ad leones.”’ 


(‘Give him to the 
lioniss2)ae Wihiethier 
that was the actual 
phrasing or not, it 
clung to my remem- 
brances | al Suseds to 
picture the gloomy 
winding catacombs, 
duly described in this 
book, and live, men- 
tally, in the hunted 
life of the Christians 
meeting there for 
worship in daily 
expectation of death ; 
then, their capture 
and imprisonment ; 
the flinging open, at 
length, of the dun- 
geon doors into the 
vast arena, with its 
tiers upon tiers of 
cruel faces gazing 


down; the entrance of the solitary 
white-robed girl (myself) in an 
The record of the persecutions at ecstasy of faith and courage; the 


appearance of a savage 
lion from the opposite 
entrance; the hush of 
excited anticipation; 
the rush, the spring, and 
the fatalend! I cannot 
say how glorious this 
all appeared to me, 
and I used to lie in bed 
at night, dreaming of it, 
and meditate upon it 
by day. Oh, if I had 
only lived in those times 
to witness to my faith 
in such a manner, how 
magnificent! How en- 
trancing! I envied the 
martyrs of old with a 
deep and fervent envy. 


Conquering the Lower Self. 

And then, perhaps, I might be 
called to take my share in the amus- 
ing of a fretful baby, or some trivial 
domestic task, and my whole nature 
would rise up in sullen protest. To 
conquer the lower self, to subdue 
the growing irritation, to smile 
instead of frowning—these were by 
no means so exciting and romantic as 
the public encounter of persecutions, 
the fighting with wild animals in 
the circus; but still, there was the 
fight to be waged: “ For righteous- 
ness’ sake.” 

There is often an impression that 
this eighth Beatitude has to do only 
with a condition of things that 
existed centuries ago; therefore it 
falls on unheeding ears. 
The other Beatitudes may be 
applicable to-us—dalthough 
there is, probably, some 
exception taken to the fifth, 
as hardly necessary in these 
enlightened days. I tried a 
little while ago to show 
that it was still important. 
And the eighth has a far 
wider scope than is usually 
supposed. For, if the 
graces already enjoined are 
Heal VvVecOmbien perlectied 
within us, they must be 
tested. 

We have gone together 
through the seven Beati- 
tudes, one by one, and the 
eighth is added to warn us 
that if these graces are to 
endure, and to win the 
promised blessing, they 
must be so strong as to 
conquer opposition. A very 
little degree of unkindness 
is often sufficient to break 
down a growing habit of 
conformity to our Lord’s 
ideal; but that must not 
be, if the Christian character 
is to possess any stability 
and worth. What, for in- 
stance, is the use of the 
higher and attractive type 
of ‘“‘meekness”’ we have 
tried to describe, if it is 
upset at once by attack, 
and turned into ill-temper 
and irritation ? 

Who is Persecuted 
Now? 

We may say reverently 
that even as our Lord 
endured His Passion, so we 
must endure suffering, ere 
we are perfected. 


AN OLD COTTAGE, BINTON, 
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Persecuted for Righteousness’ Sake 


But, “persecuted”? ? Who is 
“ persecuted ”’ now ? 

Well, persecution in its generally 
accepted meaning is by no means 
extinct. 

The endeavour to force the religi- 
ous belief and practice of another into 
forms we approve—the cruel sneer 
at heartfelt conviction—the refusal 
to acknowledge sincerity and good- 
ness when they do not happen to 
coincide with our own opinions— 
these are all forms of persecution ; 
and very painful they may be. These 
may be exercised, as persecutions 
have frequently been exercised, by 
professed Christians, strong in 
bigotry. 

It is extraordinary how cruel even 
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“good ”’ people can be in the name 
of religion ! 

Then there are persecutions exer- 
cised by the worldly; those who 
frankly disbelieve in Christianity. 
These are not now as serious as 
formerly; most people would render, 
at any rate, a lip-service to the 
national form of religion. The 
trouble comes when others want 
to put it into practice, and make 
it something more than a form. 

Then there are temptations, 
arising, not from any personal 
antagonism, so much as from the 
conditions of life in which we find 
ourselves, 

It is always more comfortable to 
float with the stream than to struggle 
against it. 

One very potent weapon 
of persecution is referred to 
by our Lord in the sequel to 
this Beatitude: ‘‘ Blessed 
are ye—when men shall say 
all manner of evil against 
you falsely, for My sake.” 
Being in the 
Minority. 

it is! very shard to” ibe 
spoken against; and to hear 
of such criticism, when one 
cannot repel or rebut it, is 
perhaps harder than open 
fault-finding. 

Again, it is painful to 
be “made fun of”; to be 
“chaffed,’’ perhaps, when 


we are in deadly earnest ! 
The ancient idea of em- 


bodied evil was of a fierce 
and terrible enemy, strong 


in power; Apollyon with 
his fiery darts; dread 
Diabolus. But the more 


modern conception is of 
a polite, sneering Mephis- 
topheles. Scoffing takes the 
place of threats. And so 
the modern  persecutor’s 
chief weapon is a _ sneer. 
Ridicule, especially to the 
young, is very hard to 
endure ; harder, in a sense, 
than downright opposition. 
It is dreadfully trying to 
be laughed at! 
And even children at 
school may know this. To 
be in a minority! To incur 
the contemptuous outcry! 
To see that one’s efforts 
are of no avail! This is 
to be “‘ persecuted.” 
Perhaps some of my 
readers may know what 


Persecuted for Righteousness’ Sake 


it is to be ardently interested in 
some piece of social work that wins 
no sympathy whatever from those 
around, There are covert sneers ; 
little hindrances are put in the way. 
It is all made as difficult as possible. 
Misrepresentation is rife, and there 
is real unkindness within the narrow 
limits of the home. It is always a 
mystery to me why women can be so 
ungenerous towards each other for 
causes such as this; and yet, the 
fact remains. 

In reading the New Testament one 
is impressed by the facile way in 
which the Jews seemed to revert to 
the idea of throwing stones, as soon 
as any religious doctrine or act was 
presented to them with which they 
did not agree. We read of this with 
_horror and contempt, but is. the 
impulse entirely dead in our own 
time ? 

“Is there no stoning, save with 
flint and rock ? ” 

Then it may fall to our lot at 
school, at home, in public or social 
life, to have to espouse an unpopular 
cause. 

The men and women who have 
helped forward the progress of right 
in the world, have been those who 
in their own generation have been 
decried. And then, perhaps, the next 
generation has applauded them ! 


“ Then to side with Truth is noble, 
when we share her wretched 
crust, 

Ere her cause bring fame and 
profit, and ’tis prosperous to 
be just ; 3; 

Then it is the brave man chooses, 
while the coward stands aside, 

Doubting in his abject spirit, till 
his Lord is crucified, 

And the multitude make virtue of 
the faith they had denied.” 


But, you may say, all this is too 
highflown for us to apply it to our 
own lives ! 

It is not so, at all. In every life, 
occasions will arise when it will be 


The night is very dark; the stars are veiled, 
And we walk wearily along the track: 
So many of us, Lord, have tried and failed 
To reach the heights, we—almost—have turned back! 


So many of us, Lord, have tried to sing— 
Have tried—and found the notes so cracked and poor, 
The psalm seemed worthless as an offering, 
And—almost—some have said, “ We'll sing no more!” 


hard to do the right thing. Opposi- 
tion of some sort will confront us. 
It will be easier not to provoke 
disagreement. 

Remember that Older People 

may have Convictions. 

And there is a danger here to be 
guarded against. The youthful 
zealot in any cause that appears to 
be, and possibly is, one of social 
and Christian righteousness, is too 
apt to affront the convictions of 
older people, and to assume, quite 
prematurely, the crown of martyr- 
dom when they show a natural 
surprise and distress. But this is by 
no means the “persecution for 
righteousness’ sake,’ to which our 


Lord promises this Benediction. The 


utmost tact and consideration are 
needed when there comes to be any 
divergence in honest belief between 
the older and the younger genera- 
tion. If you have altered your 
views, your practice, do not empha- 
sise the change; do not invite 
opposition needlessly. Keep as 
quiet as you can, and remember, 
however unreasonable it may seem 
for your elders not to agree with you, 
that they have behind them years 
of experience, when their faith has, 
perhaps, sustained them in trials of 
which you cannot judge. Nothing 
is more exasperating, more hurtful 
to peace, more detrimental to the 
cause espoused, than the assump- 
tion of a “ Blessed Martyr” pose 
by the young convert to that 
cause, 

Persecution in Itself does not 

Involve any Beatitude. 

Then, persecution in itself does 
not involve any Beatitude. It must 
be genuinely ‘‘for righteousness’ 
sake,’’ before it can win any blessing 
whatever. And, indeed, persecution 
may be a great temptation, bringing 
in its train spiritual pride, and caus- 
ing a breakdown in temper, Then, 
no reward can be looked for ! 

But persecution, rightly endured, 
shall be, to us, the present testing 


Journey-Spent 


of our love and faith; and we shall ~ 
forget it all in the days to come. 
The Beatitude is pronounced upon 
those that “‘ have been ”’ persecuted ; 
who have overcome. There is a 
wonderful passage in the poems of 
Robert Browning. 

The spectator is supposed to be 
wandering along the gloomy and 
devious underground ways of the 
Catacombs at Rome of which I have 
already: spoken. On a roughly hewn 
tablet on the walls, he reads this 
story, told of a slave, and put into 
his own words—_ - 


“T was born sickly, poor, and mean, 
A slave ; no misery could screen 
The holders of the pearl of price 


From Cesar’s envy; therefore 
twice 

I fought with beasts, and threc 
times saw 


My children suffer by his law ; 

At last my own release was earned : 

I was some time in being burned, 

But at the close a Hand came 
through 

The fire above my head, and drew 

My soul to Christ, Whom now I 
SEE ; 

‘Sergius, a brother, writes for me 

This testimony on the wall— 

For me, I have forgot it all.” 


The Beatitudes begin and end 
with the promise of the Kingdom 
of Heaven. 

There is a reputed saying of our 
Lord among those discovered on the 
papyri in the excavations at’ Oxyr- 
hynchus, in Egypt, which may be 
translated as follows: ‘Let not 
him who seeks cease until he find ; 
when he finds, he shall wonder; 
wondering, he shall reach the 
Kingdom; and having reached the 
Kingdom, he shall rest.” 

In the presence of our Lord even 
the bitterest suffering, the hardest 
toil, shall be utterly forgotten ; and 
these may have had a part in pre- 
paring us to be like Him; so that 
we shall see Him as He is, 


So many of us, Lord, have dreamt of deeds 

We meant to lay, at dawn, before Thy feet ; 
But ideals crippled were by humdrum needs, 

And naught we aimed at e’er became complete! 


And there is nothing great and good and strong 
About us, Lord; but Thou dost know us best. 

Then, O Great Brother, walk amid the throng, 
And lead the journey-spent into Thy Rest, 


BiancHe Mie te, 
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A Woman’s Voice. 


“What a dreadful voice !.”’ 

“Oh, well, she can’t help it, poor thing!” 

I remember well the low-voiced conversation that 
took place between two women as they looked after the 
girl who had just passed. She was very beautiful and 
charmingly dressed. Then, as she passed, suddenly she 
turned to her companion and spoke. The voice came as 
a shock. It was so hard and harsh and unpleasant, and 
it went far to destroy the illusion of perfect beauty the 
girl had conjured up before us. 

Have you ever noticed what a power a woman’s voice 
is? It may be thrilling; it may be toneless and unin- 
teresting; it may be hard and forbidding. Generally 
speaking, whatever the character of the voice it is the 
natural intonation that makes for charm. 

And there is no doubt that much of a woman's 
character is told by the tones of her voice. A shrill one 
often goes with an irritable disposition, a harsh one with 
sudden and sullen temper, a soft quavering one speaks 
of a meek or timid nature, while a low, strong, steady 
one generally goes with a deep unruffled nature. Low 
pitched strong voices in women generally indicate 
persistent, persevering and determined natures in their 
possessors. 

The voice tells not only of character. It speaks of 
many other things, of education or the lack of it, of 
occupation, of experience. Often it tells much of joy, 
of sorrow, of the things that life has taken the speaker 
through ; of a placid and happy existence, or of much 
strain and worry, of 


accustomed to live in the places of solitude. There is 
much in a woman’s voice. Many an ugly girl becomes 
almost beautiful when she has a voice of sweetness and 
charm, and many an attractive beauty suffers eclipse 
when she speaks. 


Changing Places. 
So few people are satisfied with their circumstances ; 


~ most folks wish they were somebody else, envy others 


this, that, and the other. But would any one of us, if 
it came to the test, readily change places with some- 
one else ? 

Very likely not. When on the brink of decision, 
few would be brave enough to take the dive into un- 
known waters. However great their dissatisfaction with 


their own lot, there would be many things they would 


regret leaving behind. Most would much more appre- 
ciate taking themselves along to new conditions, to 
certain circumstances, just as they see them on the 
surface without any of the disagreeables that doubtless 
belong to all sets of conditions. 

This clinging to self may be just because people know 
themselves, whereas changing places with someone 
else would mean accepting too much that would be 
strange, besides the new circumstances that seem to ; 
them so desirable. 

They know how they would enjoy the circumstances 
that appeal to them, and it is not difficult to see that 
many who are just where others would like to be, do 
not make of the position anything like what the 

unsatisfied one  be- 





suffering and of 7 
tragedy. And many 
things influence it— 
locality, health, asso- 
ciations. 

In the towns there 
is briskness in the 
voice. In the coun- 
try there is leisure ; 
the dweller in the 
city is apt to speak 
more quickly and 
energetically than the 
woman who has been 


for gloom; 





Elome-made Sunshine 


A flash or two of humour and a smile for everyone ; 

A lot of bear-with-people’s faults, mixed up with laughter, fun. 
The glow of kindly patience in life’s little frets and frays, 
With brightness of unselfishness along the common ways. 


The pluck that comes from healthy minds, not locking out 
The hearts which are so full of love, for hate they haven’t room. 


Go, mix this happy medley up, and you'll be well repaid, 
For nothing is so full of cheer as sunshine that’s home-made ! 


lieves could be done 
with it. Nevertheless 
there always comes 
the fear, when one 
thinks about changing 
places with another, 
that behind would be 
left the very powers 
that would make the 
change delightful, and 
that the result would 
be just as it now is— 
general dissatisfaction 
all round. 


IAN DRAG, 








Vignettes 





“Pouring!” 

“Simply pouring! We 
sha’n’t have anyone in 
to see us to-day. Bit 
dismal, too, isn’t it?” 
And we put another log 
on the fire and vow we’ll 
have toast for tea. 

But just now and 
again it is a cheery plan 
to “bank up the fire ” 
and run across the street 
to see someone who may 
find the grey drift of the 
clouds a gloomy thing. 


satisfy the most exacting. 
And rules are straight lines. 


So we like rules. 


aim. 
And so—Concentrate— 


Little Rules 


Most of us like straight lines. 


There are those who do not like rules. 
the majority. We all like to lean on someone. It is not always 
admitted. But deep down within us is the wanting. 


Long since, knowing the subtle side issues that appeal to us, in 
the daily journey of life, one of us felt the need of a Rule of 
Conduct. It is a little hard; but it is a guiding principle. 

Guiding Principles are the Ideals of life. And who would be 
without an ideal? Life would be a very dull affair without an 


Some of us prefer the straight 
line of a circle. Open it out, and the line is straight enough to 


Yet that is the music 
which is haunting us 
down the memory- 
tracks ; that is the kind 
of restfulness which 
heals us by its very 
peace-echo! Music may 


But ‘they are not in 
be more than mere sound. 


The Reason ! 


“Of course, Melinda, 
I don’t know what was 
the matter with Louise, 
but I should say she is 
on the verge of a break- 


We most ot us know a 1. Pray often, and anywhere. down. The way she 
few. neighbours who & pode a dread not an acquaintance. looked at me! I’m sure 
would welcome us with 4. Think purely. it was nothing to do 
open arms on a really 5. Avoid vainglory. Rte: with me—it couldn’t 
Wee day. E. a Petes for virtue’s sake—not for reward. have been! I was 

Let us get mackintosh, 8. Believe that other people have virtue. feeling my best and 
gaiters, and umbrella, 9. Think quickly, but think again before speaking. cheeriest. I said to 
aml Be ot — Let us.anmn 10. Avoid the sensational. hey 

: i 11. Offer advice sparingly. 


ourselves with a book or 


two, a new game, or a . When elated—Beware. 


fresh (oP pattern: 15. In reading newspapers, examine the leading article first, 
Even if we can’t but reserve judgment. 


“jump ”’ ourselves—and 
all the patterns in the 
world couldn’t make us 
“jump” a stitch—there 
are many stay-at-homes 
who will cling to the 
jumper pattern with a 
grateful grip, start off 
plain-purling till the 
rain stops and the sun 





- Do not be too sure of anything. 


. There is no monopoly of cleverness. 


- Read one book at a time. 
- Read a little for recreation, but mostly for improvement. 
. Discriminate severely in the choice of books. 

- Walk as much as possible, and in the country. 


A Morning Prayer 


Help me to avoid anger, 
Help me to covet nothing, 
Help me to avoid fear, 
Help me out of jealousy, 


oO 


coe 


Dear Louise, don’t 
you think we should be 
bright for the sake of 
others? Don’t you 
think we should trample 
grey doubts and fears 
under foot, and set our 
eyes on the scintillation 
of the stars of hope in our 
mental skies? Isn’t the 
drabness of gloom made 
deeper by ruminating on 
the pessimistic fore- 
bodings of depression ? 


Lord! 
G. H. Gruss. 








comes out. And don’t 
let us falk rain. There’s 
a heap of brightness going, if we can but rout it 
out ! 

Yes, a wet day has varied uses, and one is that folks 
will be so delighted if we can bring them mental 
sunshine, that they will open this year’s raspberry jam 
for tea right away, and press on us the cake baked this 
morning and ever cut till it’s a day old. 


Music. 

It takes us older ones away, sometimes, doesn’t it ? 
Miles away down the years. Just a lilt of something 
we used to hear when we were young maybe—and we 
see an old-fashioned room and hear someone singing. 
We didn’t “‘listen-in’”’ in those days; we weren’t at 
all critical as to “‘ voices’; we just liked a song or two 
in the “dimsey light,’ or perhaps a bit of 
improvisation on the piano or organ. Life didn’t 
rush then, as it does now. We had time to sit 
and listen. We had time to chat and read 
and sew and rest. We didn’t want to go to 
“ pictures’ and dances and entertainments every 
evening ; home was a place to stay in, not a spot 
where one could snatch meals and be off. 

Perhaps folks of to-day would think the music 
the older generation remember very boring. 
“Fancy sitting down around the fire listening 
to that!” 


) 





Shouldn’t we lift up our 
heads and hearts in the 
search after the mental uplift towards which our 
highest aims should turn? If, Louise—if you have 
sorrows and tragedies that a friend may halve, pour 
those sorrows and tragedies into my neighbour-ear, 
which I strive to keep ever open to the grief-cries of 
my friends ! ’ 


“And what do you think she said, Melinda? ‘ You 
don’t know, you’re sure.’ Well, I’ll tell you! She 
gave me such a look, and burst out— 

“*Can’t stop! Two bad corns—and new boots!’ 

“Now, aven’t people queer ? LIask you.” 

Cheer Up! 
We can’t have everything our own way! But don’t 


let us frown and fret because life isn’t all of it a 
garden of flowers. 

Most of us get our sunshine-hours. Times 
when happiness shakes hands with us and seems 
sorry to say ‘‘Good-bye!”’ But grey-tides come 
to all. 

Shall we be spoilt children—unable to meet 
the raindrops with a smile? Summer suns are 
beautiful, but the winds of autumn are more 
bracing. : 

And the heart that can only sing beneath blue 
skies is a poor caroller, isn’t it ? 
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Mrs. ScrussBitt “ bears”? with me. It 
is sometimes very difficult for me to 
“bear ’’ with her. 

On the morning when she “ obliges 
us,” the silence of our quiet household 
is suddenly broken by a rousing tattoo 
ea the knocker, charac- 
ter and consequence 
in every touch; and 
strident, somewhat 
raucous, but not un- 
kindly tones float 
upstairs as Ireluctantly 
put up brushes and 
palette at this signal of 
coming attack. 

“Good morning, 
ma’m, and ’ow are you? 
Quite well ? Well, you~ 
don’t Jook it, and that’s 
straight! © If youain’t © 
in for the flu, or some 
of them other things as 
is a goin’ round, I’m 
surprised! Measles, for 
instance. There’s a lot 
of it goin’ about in this 
neighbourhood, and it’s 
carrying ’em orf like 
flies! Why, the head undertaker of 
Winchwell Hill, where I was obligin’ 
with a tidy-up yesterday (not the 
coffins, which would take a ’arder ’art 
than mine to dust, but the private ouse), 
told me he was that busy he couldn’t 
undertake no more jobs.” 

Slight pause for breath, during which 
my mother tries mildly to\explain she 
is feeling quite well, thank you, and 
really thinks she may tide over until 
this time of stress is past and Mr. 
Undertaker has time to attend to her 
needs without further congestion of local 
trade, and then I hear the pit-pat of 
military heels on the tiles proceeding 
kitchenwards. 

Another pause, during which Mrs. 
Scrubbitt is divesting her person of her 
out-door attire and arranging the barbed 
wire entanglements (reminiscent of 
coastal defences in 1915) which are her 
customary coiffeur from Monday until 
the following Sunday, when bristling 
hirsute spirals take their place. 

A clanking of pails and banging o 
doors. ; 

“What soap do I want? Give me 
good old yeller, and plenty of elbow 
grease, which I never was sparin’ of, and 
I don’t stand for nothink what comes in 
my way!” 

Maiou ! 

“What’s the matter, poosey? Just 
you ’op it, and don’t get under my feet 
again when I’m busy ; I ain’t a fairy in 
my tread, as I expect you can feel 


‘ 





A rousing knock denoting Character 
and Consequence. 
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By MAUDE ANGELL 


“Tt’s Miss Mord’s stoodio to-day, 
ma’m, ain’t it? Got it all ready for me, 
’as she? Well, that’s a blessing. Last 
week she ’elped me, and it were more 
of an ’indrance than an ’elp, it were. 
Hours she took, sortin’ out little bits of 
tissoo paper sketches, 
an ’ead here, an ’and 
there, not an ’ole figger 
in the: Jot... slenever 
see sich worryin’ over 
trifles. But there, 
artists is all alike, ain’t 
they ? She ain’t the 
first I’ve worked _ for, 
and I know ’ow to 
make allowances.”’ 


“Going out, are you, 
ma’m? And Miss 
Mord too? Mary will 
see tomydinner? All 
right, ma’m. Don’t 
you worry. Mary and 
me’ll do ourselves orl 
right. Jlalways do say 
I get a good dinner 
’ere; no left-overs or 
cold meat, which I ’ate, 
and which ’ates me! A good ’ot meal 
in the middle of the day is what I want 
with my delicate stummick. And Pl 
git on with the work, never you fear, 
when once I git the coast clear! Not 
as I don’t like yer company, or wish to 
be unsociable like, and not cheer you 
up with a bit of noos; but it 7s such an 
*indrance to ’ave to break off so often to 
talk to you. 

“Mary and me’ll have a cup o’ 
tea early after dinner, while the water’s 
eating, and then we can talk over 


what’s to be done when we ’as the place | 


to ourselves.” 


“Well, they’re off 
at last, Mary, and I’m 
ready for dinner as 
soon as you like. It 
ain’t no picnic to tidy 
up that stoodio, you 
know. Artist’s are a 
rummy lot, ain’t they ? 
And Miss Mord’s like 
thé rest of sem, One 
thing’s flat. If she 
weren’t an artist, I 
don’t know what else 
she’d earn her livin’ 
at. ’Twouldn’t be 
washing! Why, the 
other day she was the 
ole afternoon washing 
out.some footy little 
bits o’ lace, and she 
never used no soda, 
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“I don’t stand for nothink what 
comes in my way.” 





no blue, no starch, or even boiled ’em ; 
and when she’d done they was that yeller, 
I wouldn’t ’a’ wore ’’em. She can make 
a decent sweet or puddin’, I’ll own, when 
the fit takes ’er ; but the fuss she makes, 
looking for specks on the moulds and 
basins, just as if it was her miniatoors. 
Rubbidge,! What I sez is, we all ’as to 
eat our peck o’ dirt, as the sayin’ is, so 
why worry over it and meet it ’arf way ? 
Jest git it over and ’a’ done withit, say I. 

“My Em’ly Ann, as was married last 
week, she ’as a taste for paintin’ too, 
but I stood no nonsense with ’ev. ‘ If 
yer want ter paint, my dear,’ says I, 
‘paint; but let it be somethin’ useful.’ 
And she’s made quite a good job of the 
coal-cellar door and the water-butt, 
and as for the pianner, we giv’ ’er for a 
weddin’ present (the one as we bought 
at the Callydonium Market afore the 
war, and wot Mr. Scrubbitt brought 
’ome on a barrer, a good instrooment, 
too, though it did see ’ard service doorin’ 
the war) What was I sayin’? Oh! 
Em’ly painted it up for her noo ome with 
’edge-sparrer blue, and it looks lovely ! 
though J never see a blue sparrer, did 
you? But that’s Art, if yer like, anda 
good bit more useful than fiddlin’ about - 
with a bit o’ paper and a pencil, or 
dabbing with a brush like a pin on a 
bit of ivory the size of a ’arf-crown. 
Little things please little minds, ’as 
the sayin’ is. 

«What I can’t understand is that the 
missis, who anybody might take for a 
sensible old lady in most things, should 
encourage ’er in it. It’s always, ‘ Don’t 
disturb Miss Mord; she ’as to use ’er 
brain sO much, and wants rest; ‘ers 
is such particular work.’ 

“ She just encourages ’er, as ought to 
know better. Well, I 
*spect, as Miss Mord’s 
*er only survivin’ 
daughter, she’s bin a 
bit spoiled. Spare the 
rod and spoil the child, 
as the sayin’ is. Not 
but what she can be 
pleasant enough at 
times, and no doubt 
with a bit o’ training 
she’d ’a’ been right 
enough; the old lady 
thinks the world of 
‘er, but there, pore 
thing, she’s gittin’ old, 
and one must humour 
‘er; they all gits a bit 
\ barmy over somethink, 
and if it ain’t one thing 
it’s t’other, as the say- 
ingis! And if it gives 
’ey any pleasure to 





a 


think ’er daughter 
a genie-ass, well, J me 
wouldn’t be the one : 


to underceive ’er, 
would you ? : 
“Well, yes; they 


roses is nicely done, 
certainly. But ’ow 
many ’as she done ? 
And wot a fuss about 


“em, too. Why, one 
morning she took on 
terrible because 


some flowers as she’d 
ordered to paint 
special ’adn’t come. 
Wouldn’t you ’a’ 
thought she’d ’a’ 
been able to do ’em 
from memory, or 
copy ’em from a 
post-card or calen- 
dar? What puzzles 
me is that she sells 
7em. It only shows ’ow true it is, a 
fool and ’is money’s soon parted, as the 
sayin’ is.” 


. 


“Well, miss! So you’ve gots back, 
and I’ve done yerroom fine! I’appened 
to drop one of them folios you told me 
not to touch, and a ’ole lot of rubbidge 


Too many of us in these days of stress 
find it necessary to make a deliberate 
effort to secure relaxation. Often it is 
when we get into bed at night that we 
become most conscious of the restless 
seething of our brain in a ceaseless 
turmoil. On and on it goes, whirling 
and flicking, and will continue to do so 
unless we make determined attempts 
to steady it. Personally, when I am 
distraught, I place within reach two or 
three nimbers of THE WomAn’s MaGa- 
ZINE, and often have I found relief in 
its pictures of quiet landscapes, and 
healing in its soothing verse and prose. 

At other times, like most of us, I 
weave my pleasant dreams. As gardens 
are my special joy, I can often lose 
myself in visioning my ideal, in wander- 
ing down its stately avenues of golden 
yew, basking lazily in its beneficent 
suntraps, and watching the dappled 
shadows fall on its sunken lily-pond. 
I repeat to myself the lovely lyric 
gem which begins— 
‘A garden is a lovesome thing, God wot, 

Rose plot, fringed pool, ferned grot, 

The veriest school of peace.’ 

Sometimes even the quiet confines 
of a garden are not sufficient to still 
me, and I turn to thoughts of a wind- 
swept sky and the great wide spaces of 
the moors. I call up memories of a 
holiday spent among the lakes and 
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“*The leastest little touch of the 
broom-handle.” 


‘Drawn by Maude Angell. 


(bits of tishoo, 
marked studies) fell 
out. I knew they 
wasn’t no good, so 
they lit up the 
droorin’ room fire 
fine. That old blue 
mug, as Mary sez 
was yer great grand- 
mother’s, with the 
leastest little touch 
of the broom- 
+ AI 7andle, 
\ i Hi fell into 
MK Dina the’earth, 
gh! i and broke 
= itself into 
an ’un- 
% dred bits! 
Bein’ so 
Colidiaedat 
must a’ 
been rot- 
ten. 
“Good afternoon, miss ; 
I’ve turned yer brushes up 
t’ other way, as yer’d left 
’em standing with their ’eads 
up in the jar, as anyone with 
a grain of sense in their ’eads 
could see they’d catch the 
dust like that.’ 





Bed-time Thoughts 


By IRIS THORNTON 


mountains—of a glorious day upon the 

summit of Black Rock—and again the 

spirit of the scene is summed up for me 

in the words of the! poet— 

Onto dream, O to awake and wander 
There, and with delight to take and render, 


Through the trance of silence, 
Quiet breath ; 


Lo! for there, among the flowers and 
grasses, 

Only the mightier movement sounds and 
passes : 


Only winds and rivers, 
Life and death.” 

Lucky is she who has within sound of 
her window the murmur of running water, 
for of all natural sounds does it most 
invite sleep. 

“ Loudon water’s wine, poured out for all 
; unstinting— 

God! for the little brooks that tumble as 

they run!” 

If one has a green world outside, and 
can realise the closeness of it, supposing 
oneself cradled-on Mother Earth herself, 
rest comes more easily. The words of 
the old play quoted by Stevenson in 
his “ Travels with a, Donkey’’ then 
spell peace— 

‘¢ The bed was made, the room was fit, 

By punctual Eve the stars were lit, 
The air was still, the water ran, 
No need was there for maid or man, 


When we put up my ass and i 
At God’s green caravanserai.’ 


The noise of a great wind used tr 
81 


As Others See Us 


My reference studies of plant form, 
my tracings of historical costumes, 
the collection and labour of years, 
have (beyond a few charred fragments 
on the hearth), ended in smoke ; but 
I hurry to the rescue of my favourite 
sable pencils, resting, through mis- 
placed zeal, on their delicate points, 
and then on to hunt in the dust- 
bin for the remains of my cherished 
Nankin jug, in a humbled chastened 
mood. 





“ A cup o’ tea after dinner while the water’s ’eating.” 
Drawn by Maude Angell. 


make me afraid, and as a child I shivered 
in my bed at the sound as if of menace’ 
in its howl and roar. But Stevenson, 
writing in the pine-woods on the deso- 
late Cevennes, has taught me to listen 
for and love, its harmonious cadences, 
its rhythmic rise and fall, and to take 
pleasure even in the mighty surge as of 

a great forest. 

For many years I have wooed sleep 
successfully by repetition of Words- 
worth’s sonnet toher. Its very language 
is suggestive of slumber, and it begins 
with a soothing series of pleasing 
pictures— 

“A flock of sheep that leisurely pass by, 
One after one, the sound of rain, and bees 
Murmuring, the fall of rivers, winds, and 

seas, 

Smooth fields, white sheets of water and 


pure sky; 
I’ve thought of all by turns. 


LT alternate this with the whole of that 
glorious hymn or prayer— 

“« Dear Lord and Father of mankind, 

Forgive our feverish ways,” 

and then hug to myself continually the 
thought that ‘‘ Underneath are the 
Everlasting Arms.’ ‘‘ After all,’ said 
Michael Fairless, ‘‘ what do we ask of 
life but leave to serve, to live, to com- 
mune with our fellow-men and with 
ourselves, and from the lap of earth to 
look up into the face of God ? ”’ 
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Here are some charming new Cretonnes for the “ Bird 
Room” or for any other room. They are lovely in their 
colourings and extremely handsome in design. Black and 
white illustrations cannot do justice to the artistic merits of 
these really beautiful fabrics. If you want to purchase, 
the Editor will supply address where they can be obtained, 
if a stamped addressed envelope be sent for her reply. 


d 2 : 
THE ‘‘ PEACOCK GROVE” Price 3s. 6d. per yard, 
. CRETONNE. 31 inches wide. 
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THE ‘'BLENHEIM BIRDS” Price 2s. 6d. per yard, 
CRETONNE. 31 inches wide. 





THE ‘SEFTON KINGFISHER” Price 2s. 44d. per yard, 
CRETONNE, 31 inches wide. 
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THE ‘PARROT AND ROSE” Pri 
. 9 ; 
ee g ie as ee er yard, THE ‘‘ ROSEFILDE PEACOCK” Price 4s. 3d. per yard, 
31 inches wide, 2 CRETONNE. 31 tnches wide, 
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““Ou, my dear, yes. She is one of the 
“Madam Yes-buts ’ of this life.” My 
hostess laughed her cheery delightful 
laugh, and her glance followed her 
departing visitor down the flagged 
path of the garden, and out into the 
road. “‘ Such a nice woman too,’ she 
went on, “‘ so anxious to be kind and 
helpful, only she is a Mrs. Yes-but! ” 

“What in the wide world do you 
mean ?”’ I opened my eyes wide and 
stared at Helen Daventry, whose 
own glance still watched her recently 
departed visitor walking along the 
sunny suburban road. “‘ Why do you 
call that good lady by such a funny 
name ?”’ 

Helen’s eyes twinkled as she turned 
and looked at me again, she has nice 
grey eyes, and they can twinkle 
charmingly. : 

“Tt is a generic name,” she said, 
“it doesn’t only belong to her, but 
to everyhody of her type. There are 
lots of them about the world. You 
must know dozens. They are not 
exactly wet blankets, but they are 
something very closely akin to those 
clammy coverings.” 

“But why ? Do explain yourself,” 
I said, still mystified. 

‘“Well, my dear, keep your-ears 
open, and notice how many times in 
the course of a day you hear people 
end their sentences with those words : 
“Yes—but ’ Some of the worthi- 
est people of my acquaintance do it. 
I believe it has become a habit, which, 
by the way, it easily does become ! 
Nothing is more fatally easy than to 


’ 





By L. G. 


drop into a way of saying ‘ Yes— 
but——’ ” 

“You haven’t really explained 
clearly what you mean,’’ I answered, 
laughing again. 

Helen Daventry always amused 
and interested me. Her mind was 
fresh and original; she never seemed 
to see things quite as other people 
see them. She was deliciously un- 
conventional, and an optimist of the 
optimists. Not only would she always 
insist upon looking at the best side of 
everything, she would really hardly 
admit that there was any ‘‘ worst” 
side at which she could look. 

“There is a type of person in the 
world,’ she said slowly, “ which 
qualifies. everything, which—so to 
speak—waters down all the pleasant 
side of life. Mrs. Herring who has 
just gone belongs to that type; so 
do heaps of people. Observe the 
method of procedure. You say to 
her: ‘ What a lovely day.’ ‘ A lovely 
day,’ she repeats, ‘ yes—but 1 am 
afraid the sunshine won’t last.’ Or 
you say to her: ‘ Miss Jones is such 
a dear girl.’ She answers : ‘ Yes—but 
I am afraid she is very delicate.’ You 
say: ‘How well your husband is 
looking.’ ‘ Yes—but I am afraid it 
won’t last, he is really doing too 
much.’ And so on, and so on. You 
can’t get her, or a person of her type, 
to admit any unqualified good ; they 
must ‘ Yes—but——’ everything.” 

I laughed at Helen Daventry’s 
vigorous and quaint way of present- 
ing her point, but recollections of 
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exactly the sort of people she 
described came drifting into my 
mind. No certainly, Mrs. Herring, 
the lady who had just left the house, 
was not unique in her attitude of 
mind. I could remember others of 
the same species, others who were 
incapable of acknowledging any- 
where unqualified good. 

“Tt is such a pity.’”’ Helen’s cheery 
voice broke in again upon my train 
of thought. ‘“‘Of what earthly use 
can it be to discount a present happi- 
ness by a prophecy of future ill? It 
is so unnecessary, so futile. A week 
ago Mrs. Herring made me want to 
scream. I met her in the lane above 
the church. In the hedgerows the 
leaves were opening ; the beech trees 
were unfolding the most delicious 
infantile buds, everywhere there was 
a veil of heavenly green; and the 
primroses were like stars upon the 
banks. I felt almost breathless with 
the joy of spring. You know how one 
feels, bubbling over, as if you 
couldn’t say ‘Thank you’ loud 
enough, or often enough for the 
coming of another spring-time! And 
I made some little remark about the 
green and the loveliness, and what do 
you think she answered: ‘ Yes, it’s 
very beautiful—but it lasts such a 
dreadfully short time. In a few weeks 
the trees will have their heavy 
summer colouring, and all the fresh- 
ness will have gone!’ ” 

«* Poor thing,’’ I answered, ‘‘ how 
pathetic that it should strike her in 
that way.” 


““Yes—but——” 


‘Very pathetic and annoying. We 
went a few yards and met that dear 
little Mrs. Thompson wheeling her 
two babies up to the Common. She 
was looking like a little bit of sunshine 
as she always does, and the babies 
were a dream. I said so to Mrs, 
Herring, and I said too: ‘What a 

-happy marriage that has been.’ 
‘ Yes—but is there any future before 
that girl ? What drudgery with those 
children! What a life of perpetual 
toil. ‘My dear lady, the children 
won’t be children for ever,’ I said. 
I was really exasperated. ‘Nelly 
Thompson is young and strong. lt 
won't hurt her to have a little work 
for her home and her children for a 
few years. And, in any case, she has 
all the joy of the children now.’ 
‘“Yes—but think what a drag upon 

‘her it all is. How much better it 
would have been if she and her 
husband had waited till a little 
later. I rather saw red at that 
moment,’’ Helen said, almost sternly, 
“and I am afraid I spoke my mind 
quite definitely. Ey aiteds? mane L 
answered, ‘ waited until they were a 
middle-aged man and woman. I don’t 
agree in the least. They showed their 
sense in marrying young, and facing 
life together. They are young with 
their children. They will still be 
young when their children are grown 
up. What do a little hard work and 
a few hardships matter, as set against 
all that?” 


“You hit straight from the 
shoulder,’ was my comment. 
“My dear, those ‘ Yes—but’ 


people need a straight hit from the 
shoulder. They deaden all life. What 
is the good of spoiling a joy you have 
at the moment, because you are 
convinced that presently things may 
change. Certainly they may. Your 
fine day may turn to rain. The spring 
green will assuredly become dark 
and summery; clouds may quite possi- 
bly follow a burst of sunshine. But 
why not enjoy the sunshine whole- 
heartedly whilst you have got it ? 
Why not fill your soul to overflowing 
with the glory of spring, when the 
trees are in their newest spring dress 
and the time of the singing of birds 
has come ? Why always look ahead 
to a possible change for the worse ? 
“Oh yes, dear little Tommy, he is 
very well now—but * You know 
the sort of person well enough. It is 
just the right way to make little 





Tommy feel he certainly will be ill 
presently, however well he may feel 
at the moment.” 

“I do like to hear you when you 
are fairly on the war path,’ 1 put in 
mischievously, for Helen had grown 
quite pink, and her eyes were shining, 

She leant back in her chair, and 
laughed, and Helen’s laugh is like 
herself, it has a glad note in it, just 
as her voice has, and it matches the 
serene gladness in her eyes. She is 
one of the happy souls of this world, 
always seeing goodness through ill; 
always sure that happiness is coming 
round the next bend of the lane; 
always ready to find a Best in 
everything. 

“ & woman like Mrs. Herring sets 
my feet on the war path,” she said 
apologetically, ‘“‘they mean so well, 
and they make little blots on the 
surface of life. They seem to pull 
one back just when one begins to 
feel jubilant. They are always looking 
ahead for tiresome bridges, which 
after all may never have to be crossed, 
for possible difficulties which may 
never arise. Why can’t they live a 
minute at a time, and enjoy each 
minute, without making up their 
minds that the next may spell 
disaster ? Oh, my dear, you’ve got 
me mounted on my most favourite 
hobby-horse when this subject is 
started. Do forgive me.” 

““T love to see you cantering off 
on your hobby-horse, and hear you 
holding forth almost with violence,” 
I responded, with a chuckle, for any- 
body less inclined to violence, either 
of thought or speech than Helen 
Daventry, could not be imagined. 
““T only hope you sometimes let Mrs. 
Herring herself have the benefit of 
your opinion.” 

“I try to make her see that it is 
rather paralysing when I say ‘ What 
a gorgeous sunset,’ and she responds, 
Yes—but it looks like a stormy day, 
to-morrow. “ Yes—but— Yes— 
but * I should like those two 
words to be permanently divorced. 
What does it matter if the glorious 
colours of to-day’s sunset do portend 
a storm to-morrow? Let me enjoy 
the sunset glory without worrying 
about to-morrow’s problematical 
storm. Why must any of us ever 
worry about problematical things ? 
Or even about certainties until they 
come. Or when they come for the 
matter of that,’’ she added with the 
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delicious philosophy for which I 
loved her. ‘‘ Worrying about any- 
thing never did a living soul an 
atom of good. But thet, of course, 
is another story.”’ 

“JT am hurriedly casting back in 
my mind to remember whether I 
have ever been a Mrs. ‘ Yes-but,’ ”’ 
I said demurely, and Helen rose with 
another of her infectious laughs. 

“Not you,” she said, “‘ you are 
healthily constituted, you can take 
the goéd things as they come, and be 
thankful for them. Come now and see 
the good things in my belovéd back 
garden. I am wickedly proud of the 
delphiniums, and the roses are a joy 
to behold. I took Mrs. Herring out 
there before you came.” 

“ And she admired it 2?” 

“She said: ‘ Yes, Mrs. Daventry, 
you have a charming piece of garden 
~—but I always feel our poor little 
suburban gardens are only travesties 


of their country relations!’ Now, I 
ask you, is that a travesty of any- 
thing ? ” 


As she spoke she had led me across 
a cool pretty lounge, through a 
dining-room, and out at a garden 
door, and there lay her garden, a 
blaze of colour and sunshine. A 
travesty ? Well, all I can say is a 
country garden might have been 
proud and pleased to have any family 
likeness to that garden in a suburb! 
The roses along the fence, a riot. of 
red and golden and white, made the 
air fragrant; delphiniums in every 
shade of blue, from the royallest royal 
to the softest powder, stood stately 
and tall in the borders. White pinks 
bordered these beds, their scent 
rivalled the sweetness of the roses, 
and the peonies made me gasp with 
delight. 

“Poor Mrs. Hernne > 1 said 
thoughtfully, “‘ poor Mrs. Herring, 
she must have rather a jaundiced 
mind.” 

“ Her point of view has become a 
habit now,’’ was the brisk response. 
«Yes, ‘butting’ does grow upon 
people. It soon becomes a habit. 1 
would say to everyone, ‘ Avoid it as 
you would the plague,’ my dear. It 
turns you into a kind of Auntie 
Doleful before you know where you 
are. But there is no danger for you. 
I am not afraid. And I am going to 
give you a handful of roses, and I 
know you won’t retort: ‘ Yes—but 
have they any thorns ?’” 


“ Hicuiy strung,’’ said father. 

“* Over-tired,’’ said mother. 

“A trifle morbid,” thought Aunt 
Edith, but did not say so. 





By GWYNETH STARR 


minutes looking down over the sun- 
filled valley. Andthen Joanhad cried. 

It was a disgraceful exhibition, of 
course, in front of Aunt Edith and 


In reality it was none of these the boys and everybody ; and it 


things. Yet 
how could 
Joan possi- 
bly explain 
what had 
caused her 
to burst into 
a wild fit of 
sobbing, as 
they were 
Getdavaliony 2 
home from 
the picnic ? 


They were- 


aleadactetlie 
tired—plea- 
santly so— 
andasilence 
had fallen 
for the last 
mile and a 
lowillit., ables 
road wound 
along under 
tie” elite 
shaded by 
huge trees 
whose in- 
terlaced 
Diam c lies 
made a tun- 
nel of twi- 
light green, 
and then 
suddenly, 
round a 
bend of the 
road, came 
the fallto 
the right, 
the evening 
sunlight 
over the 
woods, the 
blue dis- 
tances, and 
ayes Olt aa 
shining sil- 
ver streak 
that was the 
sea. Old 
Cary reined 
inthe horse, 
An det De 
party sat 
for a few 
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was all the more humiliating because 
Joan could give no real explanation. 
It was the valley and the sunshine, 
she said, and it had b-been such a 
l-lovely day. 












THEY SAT SIDE BY SIDE ON A BIG BOULDER 
AT THE SUMMIT OF MONKSWOOD. * 
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Drawn by 
P. B. Hickling. 


sé Flomesick ” 


Joan’s mother—not for the first 
time—noted the thin arms and legs, 
and made mental notes about grow- 
ing too fast and cod-liver oil. 

That day of the picnic, however, 
was the only time Joan ever gave any 
outward expression of the tumult 
of feeling within, which the sight of 
all beauty gave her. 

The day father took her into the 
great Cathedral down in the valley, 
and she stood amidst the big grey 
Norman pillars, and heard the 
choristers’ pure notes rise high above 
the arching roof; and the day when 
she and the boys went to see the 
yeomanry drill in the Market Square, 
and the roll of the drums, and the 
blare of the trumpet called to some- 
thing hidden deep within her; on 
both these occasions Joan felt the 
Same strange thrill, and with great 
difficulty repressed her tears. A cry- 
baby at ten! The boys would be 
loud in their denunciation. Still, it 
was most uncomfortable not to be 
able to enjoy things more phleg- 
matically, and in some way Joan 
felt herself to be sadly deficient in 
common-sense, although, of course, 
she could not express it to herself 
thus. 

And then the Artist-Lady ex- 
plained a gocd deal. She came to 
stay at Heaths End, and became 
fast friends with all the Carrington 
children, especially Joan. She was 
young and pretty and, despite all 
traditions to the contrary, eminently 
practical and jolly. Of course, she 
painted odd things. Dick, for 
instance, failed to see why, when you 
could paint topping pictures of 
battles and submarines and pirates 
and brigands, and things like that, 
you should waste hours daily on a 
funny little place like old Shrivens’s 
barn. Only Joan knew the colours 
there were in the roof of old Shrivens’s 
barn—colours that the Artist-Lady 
would teach other people to see 
when she had transferred them to 
her canvas. She often sat, literally 
as well as figuratively, at the Artist- 
Lady’s feet, and listened- to chance 
stories and descriptions of beautiful 
colourful places far away—vVenice, 
Madrid, Cairo, Lucerne. 

“You'll see them all one day,” 
Helen Atkinson promised her, ‘‘ And 


I expect you will love your own 
country the best, after all.’ 

“Do you?” queried Joan. 

“Yes,” smiled Miss Atkinson, 
“and Heaths End is the dearest 
place in the world to me. You see, 
it was my home when I was your 
age, and even now I think the land- 
scape from Monkswood Hill is better 
than anything.“ 

“T love Monkswood,’’ said Joan 
simply. ‘‘ You can see such Jots of 
world from the top, can’t you ?”’ 

Miss Atkinson smiled again. 

“My home used to be just the 
other side, and every evening I could, 
I climbed up to say ‘ good-night’ to 
it all from the top. We’ll go up 
together, Joan, one evening before 
I go back to London.”’ 

The last evening of Miss Atkin- 
son’s stay came, and found them 
perched, side by side, on a big 
boulder at the summit of Monks- 
wood, watching the sun slowly dip 
behind the hills. Above stretched the 
cool blue of the August sky—below 
them the corn sheaves stood in the 
fields. Already the first faint scent 
of autumn was in the air. Joan’s 
eyes were on the clouds. Heavy 
purple-grey masses were creeping up, 
huge gates closing in the flame of 
the west. Crimson and gold slowly 
faded. A single star pricked the 
blue above. Joan sighed—a long 
sigh for so small.a person. 

“Well ?”’ said her companion, 

- Beautitule sthings—ssortamote 
hurt,’ said Joan slowly. ‘‘ They 
make you feel sad.’ 

“T know.” 

“Why do they ?” 

A pause. Then— 

“I have heard people say our 
feeling so is one of the surest proofs 
of immortality we have.” 

Joan looked askance. One of the 
nicest things about the Artist-Lady 
was that she never “talked down”? 
to you. All the same, Joan wished 
she would explain a bit. 

Helen began to speak, very slowly, 
as one who is striving to pierce 
the meaning of her own words. 

“You know, dear, I think it’s 
somehow rather like this. Suppose, 
when you were quite a little girl, 
but just old enough to remember 
things—suppose they sent you away 


from your home to live among 
strangers, and sometimes you saw 
things that reminded you—a photo- 
graph of your house, or one of 
Dick’s books, or a toy you used 
to play with—how would you 
uel °° 

“It would make me miserable !”’ 
Joan burst forth, with conviction. 
“ Oh, I’d want to go back !”’ 

Her friend smiled. 

“T can quite imagine you would,”’ 
she said softly. ‘‘ At least at first. 
Then, later on, perhaps you’d begin 
to forget just what your home was 
like. You wouldn’t know you were 
forgetting, but you just would. 
And perhaps, when you grew up 
and saw some of the things you used 
to know—you would feel a little 
bit sad, though you wouldn’t under- 
stand why. Then one day, when 
you went back to your real home, 
and saw everybody and everything, 
you'd say, ‘Of course I remember— 
I’ve known it all the time. Yet I 
was nearly forgetting I belonged here 
—I might have forgotten quite, if 
the things I saw hadn’t reminded 
nites 

There was a little pause, while the 
child’s mind interpreted the allegory, 
Then, impulsively her hands closed 
on the Artist-Lady’s. 


“Oh, I see! I see!” she cried. 
“Everything. that is beautiful 
belongs—there.”’ 

~ Just that.” 

“ And there—is our home.” 

S Wes dears 


“ Then—then really, what we 
feel, when lovely things make us 
sad, is—is only just——”’ 

“ Homesickness,’’ said Helen, and 
stooping kissed her. 


This all happened long ago, and 
now Joan herself has been in the 
Land of the Grown-ups for more 
years than she cares to remember, 

But even now some sight or 
sound reminds her. The sunshine 
aslant the flowers of her garden, the 
scent of the year’s first violets, the 
glory of the harvest moon, a thrush’s 
song at twilight—once more they 
bring a sudden catch at her heart, 
and the old half-forgotten thrill, 

But she smiles, and does not 
wonder at it any more. 


If you want to furnish a Sweet Stall for your Bazaar, get 
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LITTLE GIRLS SWEET 


Price 1s. 6d. net 
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-. By HELENA and GORDON PRASER 


Our garden may be not:only a source 
of interest and pleasure to us, but, 
provided reasonable study and attention 
be given to the requirements of the 
different kinds of plants we wish to 
grow, whether vegetables or flowers, 
and assuming that no undue labour 
charges are incurred, it may become a 
profitable and economical undertaking. 

No garden can fulfil these expecta- 
tions unless much study and thought is 
given to the subject, there are so many 
points to be considered. The space 
available, nature of the soil, aspect, 
the possibilities of obtaining the neces- 
sary fertilisers and manure, the number 
of people to provide for, and when 
growing crops solely for our own use, 
we must give a thought for our special 
preferences, especially when space 1s 
limited. 


Make your Season’s 
Plans Now. 


The present time is a good one for 
planning next season’s operations, and 
the first thing to do is to sit down 
quietly, with a pencil and a bit of paper 
containing a roughly dimensioned plan 


f 


of the plot available. You will probably 
want to grow both flowers and veget- 
ables, and each subject should be dealt 
with separately. On your plan mark 
off the plots available for vegetables, 
and keep these as far as possible together. 
This will make for easier working and 
save space. 

Having settled on the area available 
for vegetables, the next thing to do is 
to decide on what to grow there. If 
the space is limited, do not fill up a lot 
of it with such things, for instance, 
as potatoes. “These can generally be 
bought good and cheaply, and it is much 
better to concentrate on those things 
which are not so plentiful and easily 
obtained. But where there is plenty of 
space available, it will pay to grow 
early potatoes in sufficient quantity 
to see you through till the autumn. 

Mark off on your plan the approximate 


‘position of each crop, remembering that 


in most cases two crops can be taken 
off the same ground during the year 
if due regard is paid to the right succes- 
sion. This plan, by the way, should be 
carefully kept for reference the following 
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year, so that, as far as possible, a change 
may be made in the position of the 
various crops grown. With plenty of 
manure available, this is not necessary 
in all cases, but it is certainly desirable. 
Let in Sunshine and Air, and leave 

Room for Cleaning and Attention. 

In your arrangement, see that ample 
space is provided between the taller 
growing subjects. For instance, do not 
put two rows of, say, 4-foot peas next 
each other, with only a couple of feet 
between them, even if you do sow one 
row some weeks after the other. Separ- 
ate them by 8 or ro feet, and fill up 
the space with low-growing things such 
as dwarf beans, turnips, carrots, etc. 

Having decided on your vegetable 
requirements, do the same with the 
portions you intend to devote to flowers. 
In this case it is often merely a question 
of filling blank spaces where plants have 
died or are past their best ; but a little 
thought given to these spaces now may 
save an ugly gap a few months hence. 

This, perhaps, seems a lot of work on 
preliminaries, but we can assure you 
that, provided you take an interest 


Planning the Home Acre 


in gardening, you will find this arrange- 
ment on paper quite fascinating, and it 
will save you a lot of time and thought 
later on. 

Order your seeds early, and see that 
you go to a good seedsman. It is 
better to pay a bit more for reliable 
seeds, than to buy cheaply and have 
all your trouble for nothing. 

The next step is the careful prepara- 
tion of the soil. Where this is rich 
and deep, a portion of the plot should 
be trenched each year, so that a thorough 
stirring up may take place at intervals, 
and the rest dug as deeply as possible. 
Where the soil is rather shallow and 
the subsoil poor, care must be taken 
not to bring to the surface material 
that may take several years to make 
good soil. On heavy soil manuring 
may be done now; but where the soil 
is light, leave manuring till the spring. 

Honest and careful digging is the 
true foundation for good crops. Leave 
the surface rather rough, and more or 
less in ridges, so that sun and frost 
may take their share in improving it. 
Winter Sowings for Early 
Gatherings. 

Where there is shelter and moderately 
well-drained ground, an early sowing 
of peas and broad beans may be made 
between now and the end of January 
for early gathering, choosing -hardy 
varieties. Needless to say, when the 
ground is very wet, the less traffic on 
it the better. 





LAKE CREIGNAN. ON THE RIGHT IS THE CADER 
IDRIS RANGE OF MOUNTAINS, 


Poultry Notes for November 


March-hatched pullets should now be 
in full lay, and the April-hatched 
birds should be starting. See that these 
pullets get plenty to eat or the egg- 
basket will soon tell a tale. 
are short and the nights are long and 
chilly, and plenty of the right sort of 
food must be assimilated in a limited 
time. Keep them active in the forenoon. 
A heavy feed first thing is not to be 
recommended, as the birds stand about 
after it and soon get chilled, and 
incidentally get too fat from want of 
exercise. 

Begin now to pick out your final 
selections for the breeding pens. Most 
of the birds should be through with 
their moult before the end of the 
month, and many should be coming 
back into lay. Keep all your birds 
warm and comfortable, and avoid 
turning them out when weather condi- 
tions are very bad, especially on a day 
with a very cold wind. The wet they 
do not mind so much, but they evidently 
hate a cold wind. Just watch them for 
a few minutes in such conditions, and 
then open the house for them, and you 
will not find a bird outside in less than 
no time. 

Bees 

The bees should have all been packed 
down for the winter before now, but 
in case anybody should not have been 
able to complete the process, it should 
be finished off without delay, as the 
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The days | 


quieter the bees are kept from this time 
on the better. 

If you are afraid any of the stocks 
have not enough food, the only thing 
you can give them now is candy, as it 
is far too late for syrup feeding. But 
unless the bees are very short of food, it 
is better not to give the candy till the 
colder weather comes. Also keep the 
entrances rather small till the cold 
weather comes, when they can be 
opened to about 4 inches, and it is 
best to see that the openings are not 
more than 2 inch high, otherwise mice 
are liable to get in and cause tremendous 
havoc. 

There: is very little to be done for 
the bees during the winter beyond an 
occasional look round to see that all 
is well, and now and then to pull out 
any dead bees, that may be blocking 
the entrance, with a piece of bent wire. 

If snow falls, it should be scraped off 
the roofs. at once, and a board should 
be propped up in front of the entrance 
to shade it, so that the sun shining on 
the snow will not entice the bees out to 
their death. 

The long evenings can be very profit- 
ably employed by making up and wiring 
frames, and getting the various appli- 
ances ready for next season. Also, by 


reading and studying the subject, and 
by going through your notes made 
during the season and seeing what 
mistakes you made and where you 
can do'better next year. 






Photo by 
Stephen J. Nunn. 
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A Jasmine 
Bush. 


Not the least joy of a garden, especially if it opens on 
to a public way, is that others besides the owner may 
glean of its beauty and its fragrance, may gather hope 
and joy as they pass. He would be a poor soul who did 
not rejoice in this gleaning of the passers-by. One 
garden I know, where the wall was purposely kept low 
so that those who passed might enjoy the vision of the 
flowers as they passed. The owner had intended a high 
wall, but the thoughts of these others changed his 
plan. ; 

No matter how small a garden, it may have—perhaps 
it should try to have—some distinctive gift for those 
who pass. There is just one house up our lane that has 
over the deor a jasmine bush. In early spring, when 
flowers are exceedingly rare and before the season is 
‘well aired, that yellow starred bush gives that house 
real distinction. Its dull walls are resplendent with 
hopé. They seem to call out “ Cheeri-o !’ as you pass. 
The dullest winter day seems brighter because of the 
sun-coloured jasmine flower. 

The lovely jasmine, like so many of our flowering 
bushes,‘ hails from the 
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and beautiful custora. Writing of the kitchen garden, 
he says: ‘‘Measure first off six foot on each side 
of the gates or doors for honeysuckles, jasmines, etc.” 
The garden’s exits and entrances were thus to be 
made fragrant and beautiful. Wherever possible doors 
should have about them some such kindly welcome. 
They should smile rather than frown. Our own door 
is framed in crimson rambler, and at the side there 
is an old-fashioned Gloire rose. Our next-door neigh- 
bour has honeysuckle and crimson rambler about 
it. But long before these break into welcoming 
speech, that jasmine-covered entrance higher up the 
lane speaks out welcome and manifold hope. Like 
the mountains and the hills of the old prophecy, that 
door breaks forth into singing in the year’s first 
month. 

Doors ought to do that, if possible. If there is even 
a remote chance, and there usually is, we ought to have 
Nature covering the bricks and mortar with something 
of her grace. If there is nothing else ae why not 
try the hardy jasmine. 

To dream of jasmine is lucky, so it used to be sup- 
posed. Never having dreamt of jasmine I know nothing 





far East. It came origi- 
nally from China, and has 
something of the hardi- 
ness of the Chinese 
character. While it 
loves a sunny wall and 
has what it loves in our 
neighbour’s garden, it 
will flower amid the 
smoke of a city, one of 
spring’s true harbingers, 
the more precious where 
harbingers are so few. 
The blossoms are the 
more conspicuous be- 
cause, greatly daring, 
they come out before 
the leaves. 

In an old gardening 
book—The Scot's Gar- 
dener, written by one 
John Reid two hundred 
years ago—there is 
mention of a homely 
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The sea came whispering to me at sundown 
of the day, 
It hinted at great mysteries out in the far 


It told of golden palaces, of rainbow castles 


And I—I was so wonder-struck—I never asked 
it, “Where?” 


The sea, it told of battles, as the greying surf 
swept in 

With sweeping, mighty rhythm—and I seemed 
to hear the din 

OF guns all wild and thunderous—until my 
heart cried, “Cease!” 

But not the sound of mortal’s voice could 
will the sea to peace. 


At last, along the moonlit track which lay 
across its breast, 

There came a scund like stars at play—a 
something touched with rest; 

And I—I tried to catch that hush and bind it 
for my own; 

But no—the secrets of the sea are just the 
sea’s alone. 


of that. But in other 
ways I am a= great 
debtor. It has often- 
On the Cliif t times been a_ lovely 


thought set in gold, ona 
winter day. It has been 
what the tiny moss seen 
in the African desert was 
for Mungo Park—a true 
messenger of hope. I 
love to see it shining 
there on the neighbour’s - 
wall—-spring’s first har- 
binger in our lane—and 
rejoice in the oppor- 
tunity of gleaning from 
another’s garden as I 
pass. 

“A single sunbeam,”’ 
Said Stark rancris mot 
Assisi, “is enough to 
drive away many 
shadows.” So is a jas- 


Ian Draa. mine bush. 








FRANK GARTH, 


Drifting Leaves 


Wovember. 


‘It’s November,” sighed the leaves, as they drifted 
upthe path. ‘“‘ Can’t get away from it—it’s November ok 
“What of that?’ snapped the chrysanthemums, 


“ One would think ’twas the 
end of the world to listen to 
you! And there are lots of 
beautiful things about.” 

“Yes,” twittered the sea- 
lavender. ‘‘Look at me! The 
sparrows have been quarrelling 
about me all the morning. 
Some declare I’m blue, and 
others say mauve. Quite flat- 
tering to have duels fought 
over one, isn’t it? ’’ And she 
smirked. 

“T’m out a bit late,’ whis- 
pered a clump of knot-grass, 
blushing pink. “I’m expected 
to flower up to October; and 
' Dame Nature’s a bit particular 
—she doesn’t like me to be out 
late—I’m young and _ beau- 
tiful!’’ 

At this the feverfew over 
the hedge giggled. She looks 
an innocent. daisy-kind of 
person, does the feverfew, 
and prefers to be called 
“chamomile”; thinks it 
“ genteel ’’ ! 

“Tm a bit late: too; but 
who cares!” 

The golden gorse on the 


common sent a breath of fragrance along the 


wind. 


“Cheer up, my lads! I’m here—and mean 
to stay. And look at my chums, the brackens 
—red and bronze and yellow and green. 
Don’t they hearten up November ? ”’ 

A mountain ash nodded to a holly-tree, 
and they both saluted a couple of robins. 

“Nice colour scheme, red, for grey days,” 
they agreed. And the robins sang joyously. 

HiLrary Brown. 


The Moorland 
Elilis. 


Three, in many years. 
Night was the first. 


Night with its dews to lave me, 
Grass-couched, heaven’s tears. 


And there were the woods, 


Greener than sea-deep, 
Clearer than speech 


Was their voiceless silence, 


Bidding me to weep. 


These—the deep woods, night, 
Scented—were mine too. 


Dearer than all, 


Sweeter than dews and the green, 
Their great gift of—You. 
ALFRED DUNNING. 


City-Dream. 








Three things they gave me, 


Rabbit Song 


Nobody knows, 

Nobody knows 

Where the very first violet grows; 
Nobody sees, 

Nobody sees 

The wind that wakens the shivering trees ; 
Nobody hears, 

With pricked-up ears, 

The plash of a weeping fairy’s tears— 
No one but me, 

Just only me, 

A bunny that peeps by an old oak tree. 


Nobody spies, 

Nobody spies 

The things I see with my two brown eyes; 

Nobody creeps, 

Nobody’ peeps 

In a shadowy dell where a pixie sleeps; 

Nobody knows, 

Nobody goes 

Where I’m a-dancing on soft tippy-toes— 

No one but me, 

Just only me, 

A bunny that peeps by an old oak tree. 

PBs 

(Reprinted by permission from the Morning Post.) 








There are stars in the country to-night, 
And wandering winds that linger a little, and whisper 
their tales to the trees ; 


Stories of snow-crowned moun- 
tains, stories of ice-bound 
seas, 

And happy rivers that leap 
and flow 

Through valleys of sunshine, 
valleys of snow. 

There are stars in the country 
to-night. 

There is peace in the country 
to-night, 

And silence that waits for the 
birth of a pray’r, and 
spaces for angels’ wings ; 

And half-hushed woods where 
the shadows creep, still 
woods where the night 
bird sings ; 

And hills, moon-spread, where 
the soul is free to dream 
for a little of purity. 

There is peace.in the country 
to-night. 

Marjoriz D. TuRNER. 


Golden Memories. 
’Twas only a bunch of chry- 
santhemums 
That tossed their sprightly 
heads of gold ; 
Swinging from the back of 


a market-cart, 
They gleamed through the gloom of the 
murky mart, 
Awakening sweet memories within my oe 
Bringing me wealth untold. 


Lured by the spell of their mystic power 
My spirit fled back through the years, 
Where a group’ of merry-eyed children 
played 
In the flickering light by the firelight made, 
And a mother, on couch of sickness laid, 
Watched us with hopes and fears. 


For oft did those gay flowers cheer that room 
In her hallowed last days on earth ; 
They are ever linked up in memory’s chain 
To the twilight hours when, though racked 
with pain, 
Bravely she gathered us round her again, 
Sharing our childish mirth. 


And at sight of those blooms, O mother mine 
Your courage renews me to-day ; 
And the fragrance of life’s dear homely things 
Purges the depths of my heart’s hidden 
springs, 
Girding and strengthening my bruised spirit- 
wings— 
The ee among the grey. 


WINIFRED S. TELFORD, 


THE PATHWAY THROUGH THE FLOWERY 
MEADOWS AT GRINDELWALD, 


Colour. 
We, woeful, weary, and worldly-wise, 
Are we blind to our colour-dower ? 
That love-gift spread to enchant our eyes 
As earth is hurled along infinite skies 
By the Hand of infinite power ? 


Not dead-white peace of outburnt desire, 
Nor ice of exhausted moons, 

But throbbing flames of beneficent fire, 

As nights greet dawn, and when days expire 
And a myriad blazing noons.  - 


The Master-Painter the Son of Man, . 
With His brush dipped in liquid light, 

Paints as none other may or can 

In the seven tints of the rainbow-span 
On the purple background of night, 


Earth’s iridescent rind, age-old, 
Grey-green, grey-blue, grey-brown, 
He touches with scarlet and burnished gold. 
Illumines the skies with glory untold, 
While His foolish children look down. 
R. Piterim. 
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Desecration. 
When you have loved to wander 
woods 
And learnt the secret of each dark recess, 
And loved the wonder of their varying moods, 
And each unfolding of their loveliness :. 


through the 


Toen, after absence, coming blithe one day, 
Found planks and carts and engines gathered 
there, 
The trees cut down and dying as they lay, 
And ring of spade and hammer in the air, 


For man to build a house, a thing of rent 
And bricks and mortar, where the 


mused, 
Where catkins danced in sunshine, and the scent 


Of honeysuckle lingered, all abused, 


bluebells 


And all the beauty and the fragrance doomed ; 

Taen did it seem an act of sacrilege 

Taat heavy feet should trample 
bloomed 


Tae pale crab-apple blossom in the hedge. 
Leo Naunrton, 


where there 
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By HAROLD KNOWLTON 


ALTHOUGH the rhythmic sense, of which 
we spoke in a previous article, is the first 
essential in satisfactory song interpreta- 
tion, it is not the only factor worth 
consideration. The singer, at the outset, 
must determine what type of song she 
is studying, in order to realise the style 
in which it should be rendered. Hence 
she will be wise to try to classify her 
songs. 

If she has been infected with a study 
of logic, she may,-nobly avoiding a cross 
division at all costs, attempt to apply 
the fascinatingly simple process of 
“division by dichotomy’’ to songs. 
Thus she may divide songs into (r) 
narrative songs, and (2) not narrative 
songs. The not narratives may be 
divided into (a) dramatic, and (b) not 
dramatic songs. But what can she then 
do with a dramatic narrative song? 
The “nots”? have a depressing effect, 
and altogether the process is not very 
inspiring. Fortunately, the object of 
attempting to classify songs is any- 
thing but a scientific one. 

Here cross division is helpful rather 
than the reverse. Our 
business is not to arrange 
songs under clear cut 
mutually exclusive cate- 
gories for future refer- 
ence; rather we seek 
resemblances in songs to 
enable us to distinguish 
general types, thus decid- 
ing quickly on the treat- 
ment a particular song 
requires. 

Glance through a 
bundle -of songs, whether 
you sing them yourself 
or not, and determine 
quickly how they might 
be classified. This is 
easy. Divide them into 
smaller piles, according to 
the provisional classi- 
fication, and go through 
them again, checking 
each smaller pile. This 
brings difficulties to light. 
Probably some song 
should be placed in two, 
or perhaps three of the 
piles, and we become 
suspicious of the logician 
who unfeelingly assures 
us that a thing either is, 
or is not! The need for 
compromise, and the pos- 
sible transfer of a song 
from one pile to another, 
after due consideration, is 
the really useful part of 
song classification. 


The precise categories are of small 
importance. 
out by the singer from her own in- 
vestigations, and not memorised from a 
book. 

Songs that do not Rely e 
on the Words. 

It is cheering at the outset to note 
that some songs do not, in one sense, 
need interpretation, and we need not 
worry much about their classification. 
Folk songs, bel canto songs, and rhythmic 
songs are of this accommodating type. 
In these the singer’s duty is to go 
straight ahead, leaving interpretative 
effects well alone. Here the singer has 
not, primarily, to convey an atmosphere 
or mood, she has to sing, rather, instru- 
mentally. By this we mean she should 
treat such vocal music as she would 
treat instrumental music, and interpret 
it virtually without the use of words, 
Actually, of course, such songs are not 
sung to a monosyllable, but all effects 
in these songs are musical ones. We 
would not insinuate that the words of 
folk songs and others of this group are 





The Music Lesson was a chaperoned function in Great-Grandmother’s Day. 
Reproduced from an old print in the Editors Collection. 
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They should be thought — 


of no literary merit, but that they are 
entirely subordinated to the music. 
Here correct phrasing is of first im- 
portance, and a perfect legato, typical 
of a well played stringed instrument, is 
to be aimed at. 

There is no difficulty in recognising a 
folk song, or a bel canto song, such as 
“ Caro mio ben,’’ or the florid type, such 
as Bishop’s ‘‘ Bid me Discourse.’ T hese 
songs, it should be noted, while they do 
not rely on verbal interpretation for 
their effect, are, nevertheless, some of the 
most beautiful and most difficult songs 
we have. 

Rhythmic 
Songs. 

The rhythmic song needs definition. 
By it we mean a song in which the rhythm 
is not only essential (we have noticed 
that rhythm is essential to almost every 
song), but in which rhythm is the 
dominant characteristic; as,forinstance, 
in bygone lullabies and boat songs, in 
six-eight or nine-eight time; or, of the 
modern school, Peter Warlock’s “ As 
Ever I Saw,” or “‘ The Bachelor.” In 
rhythmic songs, the 
singer’s duty is to estab- 
lish a rhythmic swing 
which is simply irresis- 
tible. To do this is not 
to hide behind rhythm 
and shirk the duty of 
interpretation. The 
rhythm 7s the interpreta- 
tion. For the composer 
has written demanding it, 
and his demands should 
be the singer’s first and 
last consideration. 

When the Singer Assumes 
a Definite Character. 

Under the heading 
“ characterisation’’ may 
be grouped a large number 
of songs in which the 
singer assumes a definite 
character. Songs from 
oratorios, operas, or 
musical plays come under 
this group, in which the 
character is often named 
at the beginning of the 
song. Naturally, if the 
impersonation is to be 
true, it is advisable to 
find out as much as 
possible about the char- 
acter, and this can best 
be done by reading the 
whole work through care- 
fully, paying particular 
attention to other songs 
sung by the same charac- 
ter. This may profoundly 


modify our first impression of the song 
before us. : ; 

When the song is not taken from a 
larger work, and this auxiliary help is 
not available, the character must be 
grasped as vividly as possible without 
it. A song cycle should certainly be 
studied as a whole though we may 
intend to sing only one song from it. 
Songs of 
Address. 

Songs of address are usually songs of 
characterisation. A person or thing— 
such as the sea or a flower—may be 
addressed, but the singer is primarily 
concerned with the sentiments of the 
addressor. It is Hugo’s mind, probably 
his association of the sea with prison 
ships, which is the psychological and 
interpretative basis of the line— 


“ Besides, gloomy ocean, I hate thee.” 


Similarly in Waller’s ‘Go, Lovely 
Rose’ (Quilter’ss setting is admirable), 
the singer is concerned with the sender’s 
regard for the recipient. 

This impersonation of the character 
speaking, obvious enough in theory, but 
sometimes ignored in practice, is of the 
greatest help to the singer. It saves her 
from over-elaborating unessential words 
so that they stand right out of the 
musical picture, and is the 
guide by which proportion 
may be kept. 

Songs of Reminiscence. 

The singer’s mental 
attitude in these is strong 
visualisation plus remote- 
ness. Such songs should 
seldom be sung loudly or 
with much brilliance of 
tone. The sweetness or 
bitterness of the past is 
lingering, no longer 
ecstatic, but mellowed 
with the mists of time. 
Yet reminiscence stirs us 
deeply, often more deeply 
than present occurrences, 
and the singer may be 
whipped into a dramatic 
outburst ata climax. In 
these, as in contemplative 
songs and songs of solil- 
oquy (which, of course, 
need not always be slow), 
the characteristic is 
usually one of very intense 
but restrained emotion. 
Atmospheric 
Songs. 

Nearly all art songs are 
more or less atmospheric, 
however else they may be - 
classified. It is futile to 
sing such songs instru- 
mentally—they, above 
all, call for interpretation. 

The atmosphere im- 
tended may be obvious 


Studying the Songs you Sing 


even from the title, but in any case the 
words, here so important, will lead the 
sensitive singer to right conclusions. 
“A Mood” (Alison Travers) is a charm- 
ing little. song, recently published, quite 
worth study in this connection. 

A knowledge of elocution is always 
helpful in interpretation, but in atmo- 
spheric songs it is most useful. 

Say the words aloud many times, 
study them as if you did not intend to 
sing the song at all, but to recite the 
words only to the audience. Then try 
to sing the song with the same effects 
(the same vowel values, please) as 
when you recited them. It is difficult, 
but splendid. The fascination of the 
study of these wonderful songs lies 
largely in bringing elocutionary effects 
within the friendly but inexorable 
bounds of rhythm and musical feeling. 
Narrative 
Songs. 

These call for more or less rapid 
change of visualisation, and the singer, 
preparing herself mentally before begin- 
ning these songs, will do well to remember 
that development of the plot is the thing 
to aim at. She must lead her audience, 
and to do this means that she must be 
mentally slightly ahead of what she is 
singing; otherwise narrative songs are 





Great-Grandmother and her Sister learnt Duets as a matter of course. 
Reproduced from an old print in the Editor's Collection. 
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category, is 


inclined to stick and the interest to 


flag. 


The words must be very clearly 
pronounced, and in some cases it is 
quite permissible almost to speak a 
word, such as an interjection. 

Enough has been said to indicate the 
lines on which ‘the singer may classify 
songs with advantege; the foregoing 
categories are not intended to be 
exhaustive, but merely suggestive. 

The Treatment of 
Individual Words. 

Let us now consider the treatment of 
individual words, which in one sense 
constitutes the study of interpretation 
in detail. The need for purity of 
enunciation in all songs, of whatever 
readily admitted, but 
frequently it is not achieved. Otherwise 
it would not be such a rare compliment 
to say of a singer, ‘‘ You could hear 
every word.” 

We cannot here stop to consider the 
physical action of the vocal apparatus 
in making vowels and consonants 
correctly. ; 

Faulty enunciation is not always 
through carelessness on the part of the 
singer. Apart from slight natural 
impediment in speech, or the influence 
of dialect, musical notation ignores the 

metrical character of 
language, and the singer, 
if not on the look-out, 
may sing notes rather 
than syllables. 

The efficient composer 
generally arranges that 
an accented syllable shall 
coincide with a musical 
accent, but he cannot do 
much more than this. It 
is not that the staff nota- 
tion is inadequate as a 
vehicle for both music 
and language, but that 
the nice adjustment of 
the two is a matter for 
the interpreter’s art, as 
well as the concern of the 
composer. 

The golden rule is to 
preserve, whenever possi- 
ble, the literary metrical 
foot. Fortunately this is 
neatly always possible. 
The iamb (an unaccented 
syllable followed by an 
accented one)—such as 
begin, consent, away, 
beyond—should be sung 
as an iamb, though the 
two syllables may be 
given equal crotchets in 
the music. The second 
syllables must receive the 
accent, and it is perfectly 
legitimate to lengthen 

_ the second syllables at 
the expense of the first. 
(Concluded on page 06. 
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Wat, would you say, has 
been the most difficult moment 
of your life? You would say 
that there have been many 
difficult moments, that they have all 
been different in their difficulty, and 
that, therefore, it is not easy to answer 
the question. 

Well, then, let us say the most 
dramatic or the most embarrassing, the 
most harassing or the most anxious 
moment of your life? That lessens and 
tightens the choice, and just as a beauti- 
‘ful woman said of her beauty, “ Yes, 
we all have our moments,’”’ so, also, we 
all have those of drama and embarrass- 
ment, of harassment and anxiety. 

Perhaps if I said “ worst moment,” 
I might get still nearer what is meant, 
and I think mine was when I had to 
speak a word over the coffin of Gerald 
Massey, the poet, before it was laid in 
a churchyard on a hill not far from 
London Town. 

No, I couldn’t do it, I told his 
daughter, when she asked me, and I still 
said no when she begged me, for it 
seemed a very high undertaking. A 
sensitive man hates to speak the public 
word, though I have noticed that when 
he nerves himself to the 
ordeal, his message and his 
deliverance are better than 
those of the insensitive man. 
Naturally, because he speaks 
with his spiritual being as well 
as with his mind, and so there 
is personality. : 

Wouldn’t I do it? Gerald 
Massey’s friends and contem- 
poraries had nearly all passed 
away. He had lived into a 
generation which scarcely 
knew him as the mid-Victorian 
poet, singing lyrics and liberty. 
He had long ceased to be the 
poet, and had become a deep 
student of Egyptology, a far 
more important mission, he 
thought. The silent singer 
should not be let go silently 
to the grave—wouldn’t I say, 
over it, what Gerald Massey 
had been among the English 


people, what he was, and 
what, perhaps, he would 
remain ? 


While she spoke thus, his 
daughter put her hand rever- 
ently on the head of his coffin, 
in the little house they occu- 
pied not far from the Crystal 
Palace. How could I say 
NOM aihys UO, "anid 1a 
day later I made that 
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By JAM 


Memories and a Portrait of Gerald 
Massey, who Sang to the Chartists 


farewell speech. What I said I never 
could remember, though the company 
at the burial assured me it was the fit 
word. Maybe, because in such a tense 
minute it is not the word or the thought 
which count so much as the feeling ; 
sympathy, understanding, the uniting 
of hearts into a sincere ‘“‘ hail and 
farewell.” 

Gerald Massey’s pen abides with me, 
a token of that afternoon and of other 
times I had spent with him. It is a 
stout, stubby pen, unusual altogether, 
like the man himself, even gnarled with 
use, as he was gnarled with age, for when 
he died he had nearly counted four score 
years and ten. But he was never old, 
apart from the frailties which time loads 
upon the body, and his blue eyes shone 
with the light of life. 

A Distinctive Personality, 
yet typically British. 

Could I describe him further for you ? 
Not easily, because he had the mystery 
which is characteristic of all unusual 
spirits. They are different from the 
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others, from the ordinary 
others, and are just themselves. 
Gerald Massey was essentially 
himself and yet essentially of 
the people, the English people. He had 
their characteristics, simplicity, endur- 
ance, faith, and he had proved that a 
thousand times. But he was English 
individualised, as you might put it, and 
this came out markedly in his conversa- 
tion, which was plain and forthright, 
like the English, and yet or ginal and 
poetic like himself. 

‘TI had no childhood,’’ he once told 
me softly, speaking of his hard, early 
days. His young way took him through 
the valley of the shadow of want and 
up the hill of weary toil. But he 
climbed, he climbed, not as many 
“climbers ”’ climb to-day, who are not 
Gerald Masseys, but seeking the sun 
of the heights, and seeking it so that he 
could proclaim it to others, thanks to 
the very true, very fine gift of poetry 
with which Providence had endowed him: 

Ah! ’tis like a tale of olden 
Time, long, long ago; 

When the world was in its golden 
Prime, and God was Lord below! 

Those lines, with their far echo of a - 
~ labour of love, were written 
by Massey ever so many years 
since. The years have been 
many, too, since Walter 
Savage Landor came upon 
them in a volume which 
made him cry out that a new 
John Keats had come. 
* Here is [such: poetry;’2 she 
wrote, “as Jeffrey would 
have tossed aside with derision 
and as Gifford would have torn 
to pieces in despair. Can any- 
thing more or better be said 
of it.’ There was one in the 
literary eye for the famous 
“ Edinburgh Reviewers,” 
whom Byron turned on in a 
famous poem. 

Ruskin’s Tribute. 

You could see, looking into 
the seared and seer-like face 
of old Gerald Massey, that 
young Gerald Massey had sung 
because he must, with pathos 
and love, with beauty and 
colourinhis verse. He became 
the Laureate of the Chartist 
times, and, said John Ruskin, 
“your poems have been a 
helpful and precious gift to the 
working classes,’ and “ few 
national services can be greater 
than that which you have 
rendered.” 


But I was never very successful. in 
getting the old Gerald Massey, the 
Egyptologist, to talk about young and 
middle-aged Gerald Massey, the poet. 
He had put aside the lyre for the torch 
of the Egyptologist, hoping to illuminate 
the history of mankind from its be- 
ginnings in ancient Egypt, to him the 
storied cradle of the world. Of that he 
would talk, but then he talked so deeply 
that you were at once floundering in 
waters where you could not swim, or 
even float. Often I have thought, 
“ Would that Massey had lived until the 
discovery of Tutankahmen’s tomb. Here 
would have been a treasury of the light 
for which he dug so long and ardently.” 

Yes, whenever I saw him, his eager 
face and his velvet skull-cap were buried 
in Egyptian hieroglyphics. But he 
would leave them to gossip and to 
look out from his London windows on 
green trees. They spoke to him of the 
country, of his dainty Berkshire itself, 
and recalled the rural scenes amid 
which he was bred. He had piped to 
Nature in many a verse, as Pan might 
himself, and Nature remained his friend, 
his comrade, to the end. 


A Man who had met many 
of the Illustrious. 


Thus the old Massey immersed, per- 
haps even lost, in ancient Egypt, never 
quite got away from the earlier Massey, 
an undoubtedly sweet soloist in the choir 
of our Victorian poets. The salute of 
recognition had come from low and high, 
the darger in his ditch and the states- 
man and the novelist. Mazzini, Gari- 
baldi, Kossuth, or, again, George Eliot, 
Robert Browning, and Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson—he knew them all; but he 
wondered if he had kept their letters ? 
Perhaps not. 

He recalled for me a talk he had on 
some occasion with Tennyson about 
Spiritualism, a faith with the one, as a 
strain of it has been read into the “ In 
Memoriam’’ of the other. He had 
‘«plumbed the void of death ’’ and was as 
calmly sure of it as he was of the poetic 
qualities of Browning, whom he helped 
to-proclaim at the market-cross of fame. 
You will find Gerald Massey gently por- 
trayed by ‘“‘ George Eliot”’ in Felix Holt, 
and that had not displeasedhim. Nor, 
even as the self-centred Egyptologist, 
could he have regretted any influence his 
poems may have had on other writers. 


His clinking ballad of “ Sir Richard | 


Greville’s Last Fight,’’ on the “little 
ship Revenge,” is a fit companion to 
Tennyson’s on the same subject, which 
came after it. “I am English to the 
heart roots,’’ said Massey, and we read 
that into a verse from his “‘ Sea Kings ’’— 


We have fed the Sea with English souls, 
And every mounded wave 

To Heaven bears witness, as it rolls, 

' Some English seaman’s grave! , 


A Poet of VYester-Year 


Our Rivers carry heroic dust 
For burial in the sea, 

Which helps to keep our noble dust 
And battles for the Free. 


A great idea, if not great poetry, for 


Gerald Massey was the singer by nature, 


the balladist who played like branches 
in the wind. One thinks of a later 
poet and turns to Rudyard Kipling’s 
haunting “ Song of the Dead ’”— 


We have fed our sea for a thousand years, 
And she calls us, still unfed, 

Though there’s never a wave of all her waves 
But marks our English dead : 

We have strawed our best to the weed’s 

unrest, 

To the shark and the sheering gull, 

If blood be the price of Admiralty, 
Lord God, we ha’ paid in full. 


He was Easily Among the 
Genuine Victorian Poets. 

By gifts, by achievement and by a 
spacious poetic suggestion, Gerald Massey 
was easily among the genuine poets of 
the Victorian era. That was so, even 
if- we estimate him strictly in words 
which I heard him use, for as Egyptolo- 
gist he could speak of the lost poet 
in himself with a very singular de- 
tachment. 

“TI think the poems real, as far as 
they go,” he said, “‘ but their range is 
very limited.’’ His verse might contain 
the flower, but the fruit of his life, as 
he regarded it, was to be looked for 
elsewhere. When hespoke like that you 
quoted, probably not quite accurately, 
the saying of Fletcher of Saltoun : ‘‘Give 
me the writing of a nation’s songs and 
let who will make its laws.’’ He looked 
at you with his innocent, wondering 
eyes, as much as to say, ‘‘ Well, there’s 
no harm in the saying, but I ceased to 
write verse because I had a greater 
task.” 

Call it the sacrifice of a poet by him- 
self, hari-kari on Mount Olympus, call 
it mistaken zeal, call it what you like, 
the deed bestirs one’s thought, especially 
in this day of hard faces and self-seeking. 

“Tt was not,’ he admitted, ‘‘ that I 
felt the fount and source of song had 
dried up within or without me. Nor 
was it owing to any spiritual lassitude, 
from lack of faith in man or woman 
either.’ No, but “ Instead of nursing 
ancient delusions, by poetising mis- 
interpreted -mythology, I have been 
strenuously seeking to get rid of them 
by explanation.” Away with the 
muse, he gave himself the stern march- 
ing order, and shoulder the spade of 
knowledge ! 

He was amused, telling me so, about 
a visitor who had called to offer him 
praise for a poet. “‘ But,” quoth he, 
“it was the Corn-Law rhymer he 
really wanted, Ebenezer Elliot, and so 
I would have disappointed him in 
any case.” Ebenezer was a contem- 
porary of Massey, but while they were 
both writing, one rhymes, the other 
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poetry, he had not attained the larger, 
more objective outlook of his later life. 
It bade him prospect for other treasure 
in his quest after truth, and it was a 
great thing for any man to make a 
change like this. 

Said young Gerald Massey, “‘I have 
only entered the lists; the race has yet 
to be run.” Old Gerald Massey was 
saying that as Egyptologist to the last 
day of his life, but the world was a 
better world in his age than in his 
youth. We did, as a human family, 
make progress, and “‘ one may almost 
expect to see the time when the writer 
can earn his living by telling the truth.” 


“My Lyrical 
Life.” 


So wrote Massey, a little cynically, 
yet in good faith, when his collected 
and selected verse, ‘“‘ My Lyrical Life,” 
was given to us as a last poetic legacy. 
My copy of it stands beside Massey’s 
pen, a second memoir and relic of him, 
for it bears the inscription in his large 
dashing hand: “ From the writer, with 
the Bard’s kindliest of kind regards.” 

You may not find the book, though 
you call on a dozen booksellers, but 
students of English verse know it, 
especially those who love the human 
associations of that verse. They are 
strong and dramatic in the case of 
Gerald Massey, because it was his lot 
to start life with something of— 


The spirit that can stand alone 

As a Minority of One: 

Or with the faithful few be found 

Working and waiting till the rest come 
round. 


He observed to me, modestly, indiffer- 
ently, that a generation had arisen to 
whom the “ Lyrical Life’’ “ might be 
as good as MS.”’ He meant it might be 
as little known as if it had remained 
in manuscript, for, after all, if you have 
ever written poetry you like to think 
that it is read somehow, somewhere, by 
somebody. You may turn your back 
upon your own early self to take a new 
road, but it is pathetic to think that 
the old one you have travelled is only 
known to yourself. 

It consoled and comforted Massey, 
therefore, when a friendly singer, writing 
of his life and work, linked the two roads, 
the first and the last, in a burst of 


song— 


Behold a Poet who could even forgo 

The joy peculiar to the Singer’s soul, 

His pleasant dream of fame, his proffered 
seat 

Upon the heights to which his spirit soared, 

To dive for treasure where but few could 
breathe, 

And dredge the old sea-bottoms of the Past. 

Lover of Beauty who gave up all for Truth ! 


And having wrought through years of 
sacrifice 

And brought his message to the unwelcoming 
world 





Poet of 


He, calm, contented, leaves the rest with 


As if Kes recked not, though the Bark were 
wrecked, 
The treasure being landed safe on shore. 
Now and then the poet stirred in the 
Egyptologist, though a little uneasily, 
perhaps, as if the swing of verse had 
been forgotten. When there was such 
a stirring you could feel, all the time, 
that the Egyptologist was rebuking the 
Poet in his own words— 


Tis the old story !—ever the blind world 
Knows not its Angeli of Deliverance. 


A Find! 

Massey was an angel of deliverance 
to me one afternoon I had drifted to 
Norwood and in upon him, for he 
handed me four unpublished poems, 
saying “ to print them if I liked them.” 
The silent singer singing again ! 

Here was an event, and I found that 
three of the pieces had been written 
during the South African War and had 
Massey’s old familiar patriotic fervour, 
as in this verse of one called “‘ The Dear 
Old Land ”’— 


I do not worship at the Shrine 
Of Jingo: but I hold 
That love of England is divine 
Even in an age of gold. 
My heart leaps up to England’s call, 
And till my days are done, 
My song is, England first of all— 
Our Old Land Number One. 


Another of the poems had the title 


Yester-VYear 


“The Empire,” and the opening verse 
runs— 


Many have died for the dear old Land: 
We think of them all with pride ! 

But these were the flower of a brotherly band 
Who first for the Empire died. 

They have completed our story, 

They shall be foremost in glory, 
Who for the Empire died. 


Myself, I liked better a little poem 
called “‘ Tommy on Spion Kop,” and I 
said so, and he nodded his grave grey 
head, as if meaning, ‘“Sodol.” Judge 
yourselves, however, for here is the 
poem— 

He was but a weed the wind had sown 

In the slums of the poorest poor ; 

A workhouse the only home he had known, 

When his mother dropped dead at the 

door ! 
Shot down on the Hill—with a volley of 
oaths 

He rose and helplessly tried 
To brush the dirt of the veldt from his 

clothes : 

Then with a feeling of pride 
He steadied himself to face his fate, 

As if answering blow for blow : 


~“ T?’s blooming-well good enough, iswt it, mate, 


To die for the Old Land so?” 

My chief treasure, however, was the 
fourth new poem, which Massey had 
written for his small grand-daughter. 
He had been telling her of the cruel 
custom of blinding cage-birds with hot 
wires, in order to make them sing: 
and then he wrote the poem and called 
it “‘ The Lark in London.” 


Listen, my little one, it is the lark, 

Captured and blinded, singing in the dark. 

His nest-mate and his younglings all are 
dead : 

Their feathers flutter on some foolish head. 

Of some lost Paradise, poor bird, he sings 

Which for a moment back his vision brings : 


Wide fields of morning, woods and water- 


fall: 
A world of boundless freedom over all. 
He sings of that great glory far away ; 
He sings his fervid life out, day by day ; 
Imprisoned in an area underground 
He sings as if all Heaven were listening 
round. 
He soars in spirit, still divinely strong, 
And spenés each heart-beat in a wave of 
song, 
Trying to make a little heaven here 
For others, he who has lost his own, poor 
dear ! 
As if with floods of music he would drown 
The dire, discordant roar of London Town. 


We have the authentic Gerald Massey 
there, the large heart which warmed 
English public opinion in his singing 
day, the human vision of things, and 
the easy lilt of the born poet. It was 
something, in a good friendship with 
him, to have and to hold such a poem, 
and to communicate it to others who 
have not known Gerald Massey either 
personally, or perhaps in his writings. 
Well, to them something new is born, 
like Massey’s own ‘“‘ Babe Christabel.”’ 


It fell upon a merry May morn, 
Allin the prime of that sweet time 
When daisies whiten, woodbines climb, 
The dear Babe Christabel was born. 


Studying the Songs you Sing 


| 


oe 
Thus, re-mind may in some circumstances 


be sung re-mind. 

The trochee (an accented syllable, 
followed by an unaccented one)—such 
as weary, breathing, restless—call for 
special attention. a an ak suppose 


eo eo 
at first sight that no-thing should be 
| | 


eo oe 

sung no-thing. Actually it is often 
more effective to sing nothing. This 
is because the lengthening (wot accenting) 
of the second syllable has the effect of 
intensifying the accentuation of the first 
syliable. Nothing, father, lily, meadow, 
for example, are generally better sung 
this way. 

_ Longer feet, such as the dactyl (an 
accented syllable followed by two 
unaccented ones), should be treated 
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Concluded from page 93 


similarly. The word beautiful is a pure 
dactyl, and should always be sung as 
such. If the composer has not had the 
sense or good taste to preserve its 
character, it is not merely legitimate 
but necessary for the singer to readjust 
the time values of the syllables. Similarly 
the amphibrach (an accented syllable 
between two unaccented syllables)— 
such as beseeching, tremendous, befallen 
—should receive its proper syllabic 
accent. 

The metrical accent is patent enough 
when the words alone are considered ; 
it is only when words are wedded to 
tune that it may become obscured. 
Many singers fail here, and this is often 
the reason why their words, though 
heard, are not understood. Who has 
mote heard. tie arise et ak Oleme uIVeres 
thumped out when it happened to be 
on a higher note than the first syllable ? 
Yet the same miserable singer would 
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at once admit that the word river is a 
trochee ! 

The artistic singer will also modify her 
pronunciation of individual words in 
accordance with the context. The 
word cold, for example, sounds really 
cold, when sung with a crescendo on 
the vowel with almost a shiver on the 
prolonged “‘1d.’’ Warm sounds warmer 
sung with crescendo and diminuendo on 
the vowel. The “ch” in touched may 
convey a mere flick, or, if drawn out, a 
lingering caress. The ““m” in come, if 
lengthened, increases the appeal of the 
word remarkably; but if the word is 
struck sharply it becomes a command. 

It is well worth the trouble to work 
out the possibilities of a song in this way. 
The improvement in the rendering is 
noticeable enough, and the pleasure of 
doing one’s best with the composer’s 
treasures, which a singer holds in trust, 
is hard to equal. 














SHE TOOK A CASUAL STROLL INTO THE LITTLE. FRONT GARDEN ON THE PRETEXT OF 
PICKING A FEW DAFFODILS—THEN UP THE LANE AND THE THING WAS DONE, 





THE spring sunshine was de- 
licious: and, in spite of herself, 
the charm of the countryside 
captivated Geraldine. | She 
sniffed the scented air and lingered to 
pick the cowslips on the grassy edge of 
the road. After all, the country wasn’t 
bad, especially in fine weather: if only 
there were something to do, someoné 
decent to speak to! 

“ How on earth I am to stand it, 
though, without a creature of my own 
sort within miles, I don’t know,” thought 
Geraldine. 

As she turned from the Rectory lane 
into the main road there was a sudden 
cry—sharp, insistent. It sounded like 
a child in distress. Geraldine hurried 
to the corner. A motor was drawn’ 
up, and by it stood a gentleman in a 
long leather coat, with a small urchin 
wriggling in his grip. The man was 
speaking roughly. He shook the boy, 
and was evidently just going to thrash 
him with a dog-whip he held. 

Anything like cruelty always roused 
Geraldine. She ran forward and caught 
hold of the uplifted arm, just as the 
whip was about to fall on the boy, who 
was struggling and crying pitifully... 

““ T'll teach you to throw stones at the 
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car!’’ the gentleman was saying. But 
Geraldine interrupted. 

“Drop him! Drop him this instant! 
Do you hear ? ”’ she called imperiously ; 
and the man turned, startled, and did 
drop both the whip and his victim, 
who instantly fled, scrambling hastily 
through a hole in the hedge and running 
like a rabbit across the field. 

Then the motorist turned on his inter- 
rupter. Geraldine made an arresting 
picture as she-stood with flashing eyes, 
her golden hair gleaming in the sunshine. 
The man evidently thought so. He 
stepped back and raised_-his hat. 

“Sorry, ’m sure,” he said. “‘ But the 
little beggars will throw stones at the 
car, and I swore I’d thrash the next one 
I caught—brought the dog-whip on 
purpose. Well, you’ve spoiled my game 
this time.” 

“Tm glad I have!’ Geraldine was 
panting a little with excitement and 
rage. “Cowardly brute—I’d like to use 
the dog-whip on him,” she thought. 

“ They deserve it, these village boys,” 
the man went on. “They’ve been 
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utterly spoiled—they need a 
firm hand. But—pardon me— 
surely we have met. before some- 
where? I seem to remember 
your face.” 

Geraldine looked more closely at the 
motorist. He was middle-aged, tall and 
dark, with a pale face, piercing eyes, 
and small black moustache, which he 
stroked as he looked at her. Yes, she 
remembered him. Could this be Mr. 
Swinnerton, she wondered: She asked 
him, and he raised his hat again as he 
replied. ; 

“Yes; that’s my name—Cecil Swin- 
My brother has lately got a 
place here—the Abbey—and I spend a 
good deal of my time down here. Didn’t 
we meet at Cap Martin? I remember 
you now quite well. You are Miss Mey- 
rick, surely ? I heard there were some 
Meyricks living in the village, but some- 
how I never connected them with you ; 
you did not look like a person who lives 
in the country.” 

Geraldine told Mr. Swinnerton in a 
few words of heraunt’s death, her coming 
to her mother’s cottage to live—and he 
exclaimed joyfully. 

“ Tsay, this is no end jolly ! My sister- 
in-law will be delighted. She’s always 
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saying how deadly dull this place is— 
not a soul one can speak to, just a 
collection of old women. Not that she’s 
ever dull, she fills the house with visitors, 
and they make things hum fairly well, I 
mustsay. You’llhave tocomeand help, 
Miss Meyrick. We’ll liven up this place 
between us!” — 

Somehow Geraldine didn’t quite like 
his manner—it was too assured, just a 
shade too familiar, But yet it was some- 
one from her old world, someone who 
knew the sort of life she loved, and her 
distrust died away. They recalled their 
meeting at Cap Martin, and talked on 
and on, leaning against the car. Butat 
last Geraldine said she must go. 

“May I give youa lift ? ”’ he said, and 
helped her in. 

How nice it was to be in a really 
luxurious car again. Geraldine sank into 
comfortable cushions, and the beautiful 

little motor hummed on its way; the 
cottage was reached all too soon. 

“T’ll send my sister-in-law to call 
on you, then we’ll very soon fix something 
up. By Jingo! Iam glad we met.” Mr. 
Swinnerton beamed as he bade good- 
bye ; he seemed genuinely pleased, and 
Geraldine felt cheered; the little 
adventure had done her good. 

“‘ Twish he hadn’t been going to thrash 
the boy, though. Still, perhaps he 
deserved it,’ she thought, as she went 
up the path to the door of the cottage. 

A trio of voices greeted her—everyone 
seemed asking questions. 

“ Geraldine, dear, who was that ?” 
Mrs. Meyrick sat up on her couch in 
her eagerness. 

Catherine was talking too; and Miss 
Lethbridge put down her teacup and 
came running forward with outstretched 
hands. 

“Dear Geraldine—so pleased to see 
you. Whose car was 
it, dear ? ”’ 

“What an excite- 
ment for them, poor 
things,” thought 
Geraldine contempt- 
uously. 

“Whose car? Oh, 
how do you do, Miss 
Lethbridge? Mr. 
Cecil Swinnerton’s 
car. I know him— 
we used to meet at 
Cap Martin.” 

Mrs Meyrick was 
horrified 

“And you accepted 
a lift in his car? 
Oh, my dear child! 
Since Mrs. Swinner- 
ton was so rude to 
your Aunt Jessie, we 
do not have anything 
to do with the people 
at the Abbey. They 
are quite impossible. 


I am very sorry you did such a thing ; 
but of course you could not realise how 
we all feel about them.” 

“Yes. And now dear Lady Mary! I 
was just telling your mother, dear 
Geraldine, that that horrible Mr. Swin- 
nerton is actually going to turn dear 
Lady Mary out of Chamfers. She is 


_coming home to-day from Bournemouth, 


where she has been with a sister who is 
very ill. It is but a sad home-coming 
for her, I fear, with the prospect of 
being turned out into the street.’’ Miss 
Lethbridge almost wept. The mental 
picture of the stately Lady Mary 
Chester seated on the side of the road, 
surrounded by her household gods, was 
indeed a pathetic one. 

“ Surely Mr. Swinnerton would never 
dare to do such a thing!’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Meyrick in horror, and with a fine 
disregard of the law as between landlord 
and tenant. 

But Geraldine broke in— 

“ Really, I don’t see what all this has 
to do with me!”’ she exclaimed. “ Mr. 
Swinnerton seemed delighted to see me, 
and said he would send his sister-in- 
law to call. And he is not turning Lady 
Mary out—his brother owns the estate.” 

“Jt amounts to the same thing, 
Surely, dear Geraldine, you must see 
how unsuitable it would be for you to be 
friendly with people of whom we all dis- 
approve? As for her calling on your 
dear mother—she would scarcely do 
that, as Mrs. Meyrick has not called at 
the’ Abbey,’’ said Miss Lethbridge, 
hastily putting down her cup and rising 
to go. Somehow Geraldine’s air of scorn 
was not pleasant: her entrance had 
spoiled the cosy little gossip. 


Geraldine restrained herself till she 


was alone with Catherine, then her 


wrath broke out. 
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“ What utter nonsense it all is! Of 
course I shall be friendly with the Swin- 
nertons if I like. What do all these petty 
village squabbles matter to me ? As to 
Aunt Jessie, nobody could possibly get 
on with her. And I am sure uncle 
wouldn’t want me to be unfriendly. 
He is much too kind.” 

“He was dreadfully grieved at what 
went on at the tenants’ ball,’’ Catherine 
said gravely. 

“Well, I can’t help what is past. I 
daresay“the Swinnertons only wished to 
give pleasure. After all, Cath, this is a 
dreadful hole of a place, and if I can get 
a little pleasure, I shall. As for Chamfers 
and Lady Mary, what do I care? Let 
her manage her own affairs.” And 
Geraldine stormed upstairs to her room 
and flung herself on her bed with a 
cigarette and a novel. 7 

“Catherine, dear, does Geraldine mean 
to remain here, or what ?”’ asked Mrs. 
Meyrick timidly. ‘‘ Has she said any- 
thing to you about her plans ? Try and 
find out, dear child. Wemust, of course, 
make her welcome, but I feel she will 
never really be contented here.’’ Mrs. 
Meyrick sighed. Ah, for the old life! 
Already it seemed years away. This new 
element in the home was indeed a dis- 
turbing one. 

Catherine herself was getting anxious 
as to her sister’s plans. Having Geral- 
dine at home trebled the housework, 
it was like some very grand visitor per- 
petually present. Geraldine had not, 
as yet, offered to do a hand’s turn her- 
self: she expected early tea, hot water 
at all hours, a variety of food, all the 
trifles that sound small but that mean 
a vast amount of work for somebody. 
Then there was her mother. Mrs. 
Meyrick was an invalid, and it was 
really one person’s work to attend to 
her. A week of it 
had been enough to 
show Catherine what 
her sister’s presence 
meant in the house. 
Must it go on in- 
definitely ? she won- 
dered drearily. 

She ventured a 
question that even- 
ing, when Mrs. Mey- 
rick had gone up to 
bed and the two girls 
were sitting alone. 

= Ny. plas: east 
haven't any. I’ve 
only just come, Cath. 
Do you want to turn 
me out already?” 
Geraldine’s sarcastic 
voice made Catherine 
wince; Geraldine 
always seemed to de- 
light in putting her 
in the wrong. 
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don’t. This is your home. I only won- 
dered if perhaps you were thinking of 
being married, or anything of that 
sort.”” Catherine hadn’t meant to say 
this, but Geraldine always confused 
her. 

“Married! My good girl, who would 
marry a penniless creature like me? 
While I was supposed to be Aunt 
Catherine’s heiress I had men in plenty 
always hanging round, but they took 
precious good care not to commit them- 
selves ; and just mustn’t they be thank- 
ing their stars now!” Geraldine’s 
laugh was not pleasant to hear. 

“T don’t see that money is so im- 
portant. Wasn’t there anyone who 
really loved you, then?’ Catherine 
spoke timidly. 

“ There’s no such thing as love nowa- 
days,” said Geraldine. ‘‘ Money—that’s 
all people care about. So-called love 
matches are always a failure. It’s money 
people want. If I had been lucky enough 
to come across some really rich man, 
{’d have married him like a shot; but 
the penniless ones always seemed to 
flock round me, and then I always 
felt sure I should be rich myself. Ah, 
well ”” And Geraldine said some- 
thing in French under her breath which 
it was well her sister could not under- 
stand. 

So Geraldine intended to remain at 
the Cottage, that was evident. Cathe- 
rine reproached herself as heartless— 
her own sister! But her spirits sank 
at the prospect. 

The spring night air was delicious, 
and when she went up to her little room 
she leant out at her window and watched, 
across the fields, the light in a distant 
window. Mr. Dacre; that was his 
study window. Last summer he used 
to sit up far into the night; and once, 
when Mrs. Meyrick 
had been ill, Cathe- 
rine had watched that 
light for hours. She 
had had a fancy that, 
if she needed help, 
Mr. Dacre would 
come across the field ; 
it wasn’t very far. 
How she had missed 
that light all through 
the dreary winter! 
But now it was there 
again, and somehow 
Catherine felt com- 
forted as she gazed 
at it. Was Mr. Dacre 
thinking about her? 
she wondered wist- 
fully. 

Mr. Dacre was not 
thinking about any- 
thing or anybody ex- 
cepting his own won- 
derful discovery. He 
was a born archzolo- 





gist, and he was rich enough to gratify 
his passion for excavation. 

A chance word in an old chronicle, an 
advertisement of sale in Country Life, 
and he had found himself the possessor 
of Granstone Hall, and had never rested 
until it yielded up its secret. 

How he had smiled to himself as 
Catherine had talked artlessly about the 
underground passage! He had dis- 
covered it, almost as soon as he had 
bought the place, under the flag-stones 
of the ancient quadrangle. How he 
had hated having to go off to Egypt. 
But he had promised to accompany an 
archeological friend, and now he was 
back again, eager for the quest. 


Miss Lethbridge ran into the Cottage 
next morning simmering with excite- 
ment. 

“Yes, dear Lady Mary is home again ! 
And oh, I had such an adventure yester- 
day evening! I felt I must tell you, 
dear Mrs. Meyrick.”’ 

The invalid had just come downstairs 
and was lying on the couch. She looked 
frail. (‘“Mother isn’t nearly as strong 
as she used to be,”’ thought Catherine, as 
she settled her on the cushions.) Geral- 
dine had notas yet made her appear- 
ance, she preferred breakfast in bed, and 
would descend at her leisure. 

“ It was such a lovely evening,’ began 
Miss Lethbridge, “and I suddenly 
thought I would go and gather cowslips 
in the Granstone Hall meadow. Father 
loves them so. But I had only just got 
through the gap in the hedge when I saw 
Mr. Dacre coming. I had no idea he 
was back from Egypt. He looked so 
stern—quite alarming—with his big 
black dog at hisheels. ‘There is noright 
of way here, madam,’ he said, and 
although I told him I only wanted a 
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few cowslips for my invalid father he 
would not let me staya moment. I think 
he was afraid of my seeing something. 
I understood from the village folk that 
nothing at all is being done to the Hall ; 
but there is a curious sort of a shed in 
the quadrangle, and a great heap of 
rubbish, as if digging were going on. I 
don’t mean to say that Mr. Dacre was 
actually rude, And early this morning 
a huge bunch of cowslips came from him 
for father. But I wonder very much 
what is going on there.” 

“ Perhaps he’s an archeologist,” said 
Geraldine, who had loitered in during 
this speech. “‘ Egypt sounds like it—and 
archeology is all the rage now. He may 
be digging for ruins.” 

The underground passage! Swift as 
light the thought darted through Cathe- 
rine’s brain. Was that what he was 
doing ? 

“T never heard of any ruins here- 
abouts.’’ Miss Lethbridge started, and 
straightened her hat. Somehow, Geral- 
dine’s. self-possessed presence always 
made the good lady feel awkward. She 
bade her good-morning with frosty 
dignity, for she had by no means for- 
gotten the episode of the motor drive. 
“ The Hall itself is almost in ruins ; only 
one bit of the house is habitable, I hear. 
Mr. Dacre seems a strange sort of man, 
to live in such a place. Nobody sees 
anything of him excepting at church, 
And his man is just like him—keeps 
everyone at arm’s length. so they tell 
me, Well, I must go and welcome dear 
Lady Mary.’ And Miss Lethbridge 
fluttered away. 

Geraldine looked after the little figure 
with something like envy in her heart. 


' These village happenings were the very 


breath of life to this elderly spinster. 
Petty, trivial, yet they gave to Miss - 
Lethbridge’s life a 
zest which Geraldine’s 
existence just now 
certainly lacked. She 
yawned, and- flung 
herself down with her 
novel. Another 
weary day! This 
hateful place! And 
if she left here where 
could she go? Only 
to some still more 
hateful situation— 
companion to a tire- 
some old lady; man- 
nequin in a shop. 
“That’s about all 
my tit tor, ssaid 
Geraldine cynically to 
herself. 

But perhaps to- 
day would bring a 
little excitement into 


life. Mr. Swinnerton 
Peek had said his sister-in- 
Hu. ee law would call. A- 
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chance of some gaiety—dancing, bridge. 
Geraldine ran upstairs again to look over 
her stock of evening gowns. 


Cecil Swinnerton found his sister-in- 
law unexpectedly hard to manage. 

‘Look here, Amy,” he had. begun 
coaxingly, as he sat on the corner of the 
table in the big hall of the Abbey and 
dropped cigarette ash on the polished 
oaken boards, dinted with the nailed 
boots of Ashburtons long dead and gone, 
“T want you to do something for me. 
I’ve just come across one of the smartest 
girls lever met in my life. I got to know 
her at Cap Martin at her aunt’s villa— 
a Miss Meyrick. . They told me over 
there she’d have all her aunt’s money, 
but there seems to have been some hitch 
about the will. Anyway, here she is, 
absolutely fed up with life, in a little 
cottage with her mother and sister. Just 
go and.call and get her up here, will 
you?”’ 

Mrs. Swinnerton’s good-tempered face 
clouded. She was a large dark-haired 
woman, easy-going, fond of pleasure, 
and, as a rule, amenable. But Cecil’s 
request roused her, and she sat up among 
the gay orange cushions of the huge 
Chesterfield and spoke with decision. 

“No, thanks, Cecil. I’ve had about 
enough of these village people. And— 
Meyrick—that’s the Rector’s sister. I 
heard she had daughters. Since the 
Rector’s wife was so detestably rude to 
me about the tenants’ ball, I’m not 
going calling in the village. So that’s 
that!” 

Cecil was nonplussed for a moment. 

“ But this girl has nothing to do with 
the village affairs. She loathes being 
here ; shetoldmeso. Asforthe Rector’s 
wife, you bet this girl isn’t at all her sort. 
I can’t see it’s her fault if her aunt was 
rude to you.”’ 

“ Well, manage it how you like. Have 
the girl here by all means, but I’m not 
going to pay calls in this village, and so 
I tell you, Cecil. Pll make the girl 
welcome, of course. And, after all, it 
would be rather fun to spite the Rector’s 
wife by taking up her niece, eh? And 
if she’s used -to life on the Riviera she 
can’t care much for it here. Settle it 
how you like, it’s your affair, not 
mine.”’ 

And Cecil did settle it, easily enough. 
Geraldine, looking from the window of 
the cottage, saw the little motor slide 
along the road. It didn’t stop by the 
gate. Wasn’t Mrs. Swinnerton coming 
to call? Evidently not. A succession 
of hoots warned Geraldine that someone 
was waiting up the lane; she took a 
casual stroll into the little front garden 
on the pretext of picking a few daffodils, 
then up the lane—and the thing was 
done. 

Cecil Swinnerton smiled to himself. 
She’d been watching for him, then; he 





knew she would. But he spoke very 
respectfully as he raised his cap. 

“I say, Miss Meyrick, my sister-in- 
law’s no end sorry she can’t come down 
this afternoon; some tiresome callers, 
don’t you know. But she asked me just 
to look you up and explain, and bring 
you up to tea. How about a run first ? 
It’s a lovely afternoon. Come along.” 

Geraldine rushed back into the house 
and seized on her coat and hat. Escape ! 
She laughed to herself as she ran lightly 
down again. How horrified they would 
all be! , 

‘““T sha’n’t be in to tea,’’ she flung to 
the astounded Catherine. The door of 
the motor was open; in she jumped— 
and they were off down the village street 
and out into the open country. 

The little car flew like light. 
Jingo, how ripping the girl looked with 
the colour in her cheeks and her hair 
ruffling in the breeze! Cecil Swinnerton 
settled himself in his seat. She should 
have some pleasure, poor little thing. 
He set himself to amuse her. 

It was an easy task. Geraldine found 
herself listening to the old language— 
the mixture of raillery and flattery, the 
homage, the subtle suggestion. She was 
well versed in it herself—this was her 
own world! How she had hungered for 
it! 
with their dark lashes, contrasting with 
her fair hair—sparkled like stars. Cecil 
Swinnerton was enjoying himself. 


Chapter fV. 
“Mrs. SWINNERTON is at home, my 
lady.’”’ The old butler beamed. It was 
good to see Lady Mary Chester again ; 
he said so, under his breath, as he held 
open the door, 

“Thank you, Gregson. I am glad to 
find you here still. 
it is nice to meet old friends.” 

“Yes, I’m still here, my lady.” 
Gregson lingered, his hand on the door. 
“Times are bad, and I’m getting on in 
years now; I’d always hoped I might 
be able to retire, but, things being as 
they are, I thought I’d better stay on 
here for a bit. But as for changes——”’ 
Gregson swallowed, he could not speak 
for a moment. Then he resumed his 
official tone. ‘‘ Mrs. Swinnerton is at 
home, my lady,” he repeated, and stood 
aside for Lady Mary to pass. 

“Oh!” The exclamation was in- 
voluntary. Lady Mary started and 
clutched the back of a chair. Change ? 
But this was revolution ! The hall of the 
Abbey had always been its chief beauty. 
Dim, mysterious, with old tapestry, old 
oak, casement-windows letting in dusty 
shafts of sunlight, and, crowning glory, 
the gallery running round three sides of 
the hall, with the carved balustrade that 
people came miles to see. But where 
was the dimness, the mystery, now? 
Dazzling white paint; gold knobs on 
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Her eyes—those wonderful eyes: 


In all these changes : 


the balustrade; bright red carpets ; 
modern plate-glass windows. Oh, who 
had dared thus to lay a sacrilegious 
hand on Granstone Abbey ? 

_ “Things seen are mightier than things 
heard.’’ Lady Mary had been told of 
the changes, and had dreaded this visit ; 
but this was infinitely worse than any- 
thing she had expected. 

The hall was stifling; a gilded stack of 
radiators in one corner indicated central 
heating. The scent of flowers, too, was 
oppressive. They were everywhere. 
Not the spring daffodils and cowslips, 
but hot-house flowers—expensive, smell- 
ing of money. 

Lady Mary felt faint; everything 
swam before her eyes for a moment. 
Then she rallied, and held up her head. 
She must not lose control; so much 
depended on this first visit. 

A clacking sound of high heels on the 
oaken staircase; a rustle; a jewelled 
hand drew aside the red velvet portive, 
and Mrs. Swinnerton appeared. She 
was as dazzling as her hall—dark-haired, 
sparkling, in yellow silk, fashionably 
made.. ‘‘ Much too grand for the after- 
noon in the country,’’ thought Lady 
Mary, as she shook hands and sank into 
the huge cushioned chair which had 
replaced the old oak settles of the Ash- 
burton period. Mrs. Swinnerton seemed 
somewhat ruffled, and spoke in a loud 
nasal voice. 

“ Lady Mary Chester, I believe. Oh 
yes, we heard you’d come home! People 
have seemed to talk of nothing else. 
That old butler has been all on about it ; 
he’ll be satisfied now he’s seen you, 
perhaps. What with Ashburton here, 
and Lady Mary there, we’ve had very 
little of his attention, I assure you. It’s 
a mistake to take on old servants; but 
we felt sorry for him, for, of course, 
he expected a thumping legacy when 
General Ashburton died. He got left, 
like everyone else.” 

Lady Mary murmured something. 
This was hardly a propitious beginning. 

'“ There weren’t many legacies going, 
I should think. Why, the way this 
place had been neglected was something 
shameful. What my husband wanted 
to buy it for I don’t know. And the 
village—such a set—straitlaced stuck- 
up folk! Why, the Rector’s wife read 
me a lecture a mile long the other day. 
I’m fed up with it, and so I told her.” 

“Perhaps you will feel more at home 
soon. It must be difficult here for 
newcomers. The Ashburtons were very 
much beloved, and the family had lived 
here for generations.” Lady Mary tried 
to speak soothingly. 

“Yes; and a pretty mess they had 
made of it all! The confusion the estate 
isin! I don’t understand about country 
affairs, and I don’t want to. This place 
is near town and it’s healthy for the 
children, and that’s all I care about. 


But George says 
General Ashbur- 
ton must have 
been a born 
muddler, to put 
it mildly.” 

Before Lady 
Mary’s inward 
eye rose a vision 
of the General— 
dear genial old 
fellow — how 
often she had 
seen him sitting 
over there in the 
corner bythe fire, 
in his old stained 
pink coat, his 
hunting crop 
across his knee ! 
Tears burned be- 
hind Lady Mary’s 
eyes, but she 
must net let 
them fall. She 
hastily changed 
the subject. 

SCO Um nia Vie 
children, have 
you not? Don’t 
they like this 
place ? ”’ 

Mrs. Swinner- 
ton’s brow 
cleared; her mo- 
mentary irrita- 
tion passed, and 
she prattled on 
about her three 
children—their 
beauty, their in- 
telligence ; only 
regretting that 
the two. elder 
ones were out 
with their gover- 
ness, and the 
baby was asleep. 

“But youmust 
see them all 
soon,”’ she said 
proudly. 

The hall door 
swung open at 
this moment, 
and the master 
of the house 
made his ap- 
pearance. Lady 
Mary caught her 
breath. All this 
had been but mere skirmishing ; 
the battle was to begin. 

Mr. Swinnerton was like his elder 
brother—dark-haired, pale-faced, with 
sharp penetrating eyes and a brisk 
manner. He,was dressed for the part of 
the country squire in his rough tweeds 
and big shoes, but nothing would ever 
make him one. London was stamped 
all over this successful man of business. 
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‘SORRY, I'M SURE,” SAID MR. SWINNERTON. 
YOUR LAWYERS, OF COURSE, IF YOU LIKE.” 
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He was no vulgar plutocrat, however, 
and he spoke courteously to Lady Mary 
and bade her welcome. 

Lady Mary bowed in stateliest fashion. 
Surely he would be over-awed, for she 
was an Earl’s daughter. But Mr. 
Swinnerton showed no such tendency ; 
at first he chatted on indifferent topics ; 
soon however, he came to closer 
quarters. 
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“We are near neighbours. You live 
at Chamfers, I believe. You are my 
tenant, of course—at present.” Mr. 
Swinnerton had read up Lady Mary ina 
moment. How nervous she was, this 
old-world aristocrat, and how pictur- 
esque, with her tall figure, her dark 
eyes, and beautiful white hair. She was 
trying to be condescending, this great 
lady; but she should soon find out 
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that these were mistaken tavtics. Battle 
was to be joined at-cnce, then; Lady 
Mary rushed into the fray. 

“ Ves—sit: least, I suppose I am your 
tenant; ‘ but General Ashburton always 
looke@, on Chamfers as my own. The 

fast “is”’—Lady Mary laughed tremu- 
lously—‘‘ I am afraid we were all very 
dilatory about it. The General was 
always saying it must be seen to, and 
then the war came; and then his only 
son, Captain Ashburton, was wounded 
and at last he died. - The General was in 
such sorrow I didn’t like to worry him. 
Besides, he always said Chamfers was 
virtually mine. I did what I liked. I 
have made the gardens—drained the 
land—done everything.” 

“Then why was Chamfers sold to me 
as part of the estate?’”’ There was a 
look almost of contempt on Mr. Swinner- 
ton’s face. These county folk, with 
their airs of proprietorship! Virtually 
hers—what would the woman say next ? 

“Well, everything was so hurried; 
and the lawyers wanted to settle things 
up—affairs were in a terrible muddle; 
and dear Mrs. Ashburton was in great 
trouble and your offer was a good one. 
It was all done very quickly. I did not 
realise—my lawyer said he expected it 
would be all right o 

“ Oh, he did, did he ?”’ Mr. Swinner- 
ton spoke sarcastically, and Lady Mary 
witfced. It was very far from right, she 
could see. Mr. Swinnerton went on: 
“Well, you had my agent’s letter, 
I suppose—six months’ notice. That 
will give you plenty of time to make 
arrangements.” 

“Then you will not sell me 
Chamfers ?’”’ Lady Mary sat aghast. 

Mr. Swinnerton shook his head and 
smiled a cruel smile. He was enjoying 
himself. 

“ But surely you don’t realise—I have 
lived at Chamfers ever since I came here 
as a bride—thirty-five years ago. My 
daughter was born there; my husband 
died there; and I have made the gar- 
dens—worked in them myself. I love 
the place, it is part of me. I couldn’t 
leave it now.” 

“Sorry, I’m sure,’’ said Mr. Swinner- 
ton. ‘‘ Consult your lawyers, of course, 
if you like. But Chamfers is mine, you 
will find, and mine I intend it shall 
remain.” 

Lady Mary rose hastily. If she 
stayed one moment longer she must 
burst into wild crying, frantic entreaty. 
She held her head high as she bade 
Good-bye, smiling mechanically and 
hardly knowing what she said. Get 
outside the door she must; and at last 
she found herself walking swiftly down 
the drive, gasping for breath, the tears 
pouring down her face. 

“What shall Ido! Oh, what shall I 
do!’’ she said to herself, over and over 
again. 
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A little motor rushed past her before 
she was aware of its approach. 

“ Who’s that odd old thing ? ” asked 
Geraldine of Mr. Swinnerton. “ Did 
you see her face—all puckered up, as 
if she were making grimaces. Why—it 
can’t possibly be—yes, it is—Lady Mary 
Chester. What has your brother been 
saying to her, I wonder ? ” 

‘I expect she’s upset about that 
place, Chamfers, that she rents. George 
bought it, and he means to have it. I’m 
thinking of renting it from him. It’s a 
lovely old house and garden. Anyway, 
he’s promised me the refusal of it. You 
bet the old girl won’t like being turned 
out; but these changes must come ; the 
county folk have had it their own way 
too long.” And Mr. Swinnerton skil- 
fully turned the car in at the entrance 
to the Abbey courtyard, and helped 
Geraldine out. 

The hot scented atmosphere, the 
chatter, the music even (for Mr. Swin- 
nerton turned on the ‘‘loud speaker” 
during tea) were as the breath of life 
to Geraldine. It was almost the same 
as Cap Martin—not quite. Mrs. 
Swinnerton was noisy, the men were 
familiar ; there was just that indefinable 
difference that there is between good and 
second-rate society. But it was silly 
to notice trifles, Geraldine told herself. 
She was soon completely at home, 
chattering away at her ease, and when 
at last she rose to go, a whole series of 
festivities had been planned. She was 
to come to dinner and bridge the follow- 
ing evening; then to tennis and bridge 
the afternoon after that ; and soon. Mr. 
Swinnerton was well pleased at the 


~ success of his scheme. 


‘Cecil seems quite smitten, eh?” 


said George Swinnerton to his wife, as, 


they watched the motor drive away. 
“A jolly good thing if he’d settle down 
here. He’s a lot older than Iam. If 
he’s ever going to marry, now’s the time. 
And he’s got simply pots of money.” 

“They could take over that old 
woman’s place from you—Chamfers, 
isn’t that the name?’ said his wife. 
““Wouldn’t the Rector’s wife be wild ? 
A nice turning of the tables!” Mrs. 
Swinnerton chuckled as she went off to 
the nursery. 


Lady Mary stumbled up the lane 
leading to her home, and as she turned 
the corner she groaned aloud. ‘There it 
stood, her beloved little house, rough- 
cast like Granstone Cottage, timbered, 
too, and with the upper storeys over- 
hanging. But whereas the cottage roof 
was of slate, Chamfers was covered in 
tiles—mossy, weather-beaten ; the front 
door was of oak, studded with huge old 
nails; the casements were exquisite 
with their ovals of glass. 

“Must I leave thee, Paradise ? ” 
The words surged up from her heart ; 
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she sank on to an ancient stone seat 
in the low wall which shut in the round 
grass plot in front of the house and wept. 

Here Catherine Meyrick found her. 
Catherine was always rather afraid of 
Lady Mary. She stood for all that 
Catherine had been taught to honour— 
birth, breeding, county—and Mrs. Mey- 
rick’s suggestion that her daughter 
should go and call had been rather 
nervously acted on. 

But how glad Catherine was she had 
come! ‘That pitiful form, shaken with 
sobs, seemed, somehow, symbolical. 
Everything was altering ; all Lady Mary 
had hitherto represented seemed to be 
tottering to its fall. Catherine felt all 
this vaguely as she put her arm round 
the shaking figure and drew her into 
the shelter of her boudoir. 

Would Lady Mary be angry at being 
discovered like this? But no; _ she 
clung to Catherine with tremulous hands. 

“Oh, Catherine, dear! That awful 
man. ”” Sobs choked her voice. 

“You mean Mr. Swinnerton? There, 
dear Lady Mary ; shall I get something, 
or somebody?” Lady Mary looked 





old and shrunken all of a sudden. But 
Lady Mary shook her head. 
“No; I shall be better soon. Oh, 


Catherine, he is going to turn me out 
of this house—this dear place where I 
have lived all these years! Where can I 
go? Amabel is in India—she’s all Pve 
gotleft. Ican’tgotoher. Ihave made 
this place what it is—my garden, my 
rockery. Oh, what shall I do?” 


“He can’t! I don’t believe it. 
Come, dear Lady Mary, cheer up. I’m 
sure there’s a way out. Have you 


consulted your lawyer? General Ash- 
burton must have left some paper, or 


something. And didn’t you pay him 
any rent? Haven’t you any agree- 
ment ? Mother pays Uncle rent every 


quarter, I know.” 

“Yes, I paid rent, of course. I was a 
yearly tenant, and he can give me six 
months’ notice, it appears. But, yes— 
the General did write me a letter. I 
am sure of it. I remember now, quite 
well. He laughed and said I was all 
safe now. I will find it and confront 
that hateful man. I will not give way.” 
Lady Mary wiped her eyes and sat 
up. Her courage was returning; the 
tears had relieved the over-charged 
heart. ‘‘ Yes, Catherine, you are right. 
There must surely be a way out I will 
consult Mr Jeffreys immediately; he 
will know what to do.’”’ She moved to 
her writing-table. ‘‘ Excuse me, dear 
child, I will write at once, and you can 
post it as you pass the post-office.” 

Catherine looked round the boudoir. 
Poor Lady Mary! How she would 
suffer if she really had to leave. 
Chamfers was so lovely, inside and out. 
Every detail was perfect. And Lady 
Mary’s life was just like her house— 


ordered, exquisite ; an old-world atmo- 
sphere clung about these low oak- 
timbered rooms with their chintz and 


china, their pot-pourri, their faded 
hangings. 
“There, dear Catherine!” Lady 


Mary was her old stately self again. 
She stamped the letter and handed it 


to the girl. ‘Thank you very much ; 
you have done me good.” Lady 
Mary kissed her comforter. ‘‘ You will 


not, of course, mention to anyone that— 
that——”’ 

“That you were crying? Of course 
not. And I am sure that everything 
will come right. It is nonsense to 
suppose that you can be turned out of 
Chamfers.”’ 

There was only just time to catch the 
post. Catherine hurried off down the 
lane, waving the letter triumphantly as 
she went. 


‘“Does mother Know where I’ve 
been ?”’ Geraldine, flushed and bright 
eyed, ran up the Cottage path. She was 
late ; it was nearly supper-time. 

“No; she didn’t ask. She has one 
of her bad headaches and has gone to 
bed. She made me go and call on Lady 
Mary. I didn’t like leaving her, but 
Fm glad I went.’ Catherine stopped 
short. She would not tell Geraldine 
about Lady Mary. 

“Oh, we met her coming away from 
the Abbey. She did look odd, with her 
face all screwed up. Mr. Swinnerton 
had been upsetting her about her house. 
But, after all, it is his—he bought it, 
and he wants it.’’ Geraldine had been 
listening to Mr. Swinnerton’s side of the 
question. She flung herself into an 
arm-chair and took out her cigarette 
case. 

“JT don’t believe he can turn, Lady 
Mary out; and it is hateful of him to 
want to. They can’t be nice people. 
Don’t go there any more, Geraldine.” 

“ Not go there any more? Why, I’m 
going there as often as ever I can a 
cried Geraldine. ‘‘ I’m to dine there to- 
morrow, to begin with. I must and will 
have some bridge. It’s quite useless to 
try and stop me, Cath. I am deter- 
mined to have my own way. These 
village squabbles have nothing to do 
with me. Here’s a chance of some 
enjoyment, and I’m going to take it.”’ 

“Mother will hate your having any- 


thing to do with them ; it will make her 
ill. And how are you to get there? 
You can’t walk home late at night—all 
alone.” 

“Wirs. Swinnerton is going to see to 
that; they will fetch me and send me 
home. Don’t you worry about me. As 
for mother, it won’t make her ill. You 
make far too much fuss over mother.” 

“Too much fuss ?”’ Catherine stood 
aghast. 

“Yes; you encourage her to think 
she’s ill. She’s strong enough. See 
how she sits up and joins in when that 
old gossip comes in. Mother ought to 
be glad that I’ve found something to 
do. A week of lolling about here has 
been more than enough for me.”’ 

“Then why do you loll about? I 
don’t ; I’m busy from morning to night. 
There is no need to be so useless.”’ 
Catherine for once spoke sharply; she 
was very human, and somehow Geraldine 
seemed utterly selfish. 

“All right then, I won't loll.” 
Geraldine leapt up, she was stung by 
the superiority in her sister’s voice. 
‘“‘ Perhaps after all I’m not as useless as 
you think. What is mother going to 
have for her supper? ”’ 

“ Just bread and milk; I’m going to 
make it now.’ Catherine turned to go 
into the kitchen. 

“Wait a minute. I'll cook mother’s 
supper. I can make omelettes—Aunt 
Catherine’s chef taught me. Have you 
any eggs ?”’ 

‘““ Yes, there are plenty in the larder,” 
Catherine stammered. This sudden 
burst of practicality was startling. 

Geraldine swept into the kitchen. 

‘Just get me three or four. Oh! 
here’s the butter.’’ Geraldine cut at 
the modest pat which was to serve the 
household for several days yet. She beat 
up the eggs in true professional style, and 
demanded a spoonful of minced ham. 

“But I haven’t got any ham.” 
Catherine, watching the fast vanishing 
butter, but not daring to remonstrate, 
felt inclined to cry. 

“ Oh well, never mind! I’ll make do 
without it,’ said Geraldine airily, as 
she added salt and pepper and poured 
the mixture intoa pan. She was almost 
good - tempered as she turned the 
omelette with a fork. Catherine should 
see that she wasn’t such a useless 
creature after all. 


The Old Order 






Passes 


But alas, cooking in a perfectly 
appointed kitchen, with silvered uten- 
sils and a gas-stove, is a very different 
thing from cooking over an open grate 
in a country cottage. The smoke got 
into Geraldine’s eyes, blacks from the 
fire speckled the omelette, it stuck to 
the pan. 

‘‘ More butter ! ’ Geraldine dashed for 
the remainder of the week’s supply. 
But alas ! it was too late; the omelette 
was hopelessly burnt. 

Mrs. Meyrick’s agitated voice was 
heard on the staircase. 
“Catherine, dear, 
burning. Is anything on fire?” 
Meyrick was anxiously sniffing ; 

was one of her many terrors. 

“No; everything’s perfectly all right, 
mother,” called Geraldine. ‘‘ I’m cook- 
ing you an omelette for your supper ; 
I'll bring it up in a moment.” 

Geraldine turned cook! ‘Then per- 
haps the child was going to be of use 
after all. Mrs. Meyrick went back to 
her room, thankful for this new de- 
velopment. 

Alas! the grimy omelette was but 
an indifferent substitute for the dainty 
bowl of bread and milk made so care- 
fully every evening by Catherine. Mrs. 
Meyrick tried to be pleased, and gin- 
gerly tasted a bit of the leathery 
substance, while Geraldine stood by 
watching. 

“Thank you, dear; how kind of 
you.” Mrs. Meyrick tried in vain to 
eat the omelette; she turned it over and 
over. ‘‘I am sorry I do not feel hungry 
to-night; perhaps I could have it 
for breakfast.’? Mrs. Meyrick cast an 
appealing eye on Catherine, who came 
to the rescue. 

“Yes, that will be best: I think it is 
rather rich for mother at night. Ill 
put it in the larder.” 

“ Nonsense! Omelettes must be eaten 
at once. I can see you don’t care for 
it, mother. It isn’t my fault if it got 
burnt—such a hopeless fire to cook at! 
Throw it out of the window. I only 
just wanted to show Catherine I wasn’t 
quite as useless as she seems to think. 


surely I smell 
Mrs. 
fire 


But as you don’t appear to care 
for my cooking, I won’t do any 

more, so that’s that.’ Geral- ae 
dine tossed her head, and sailed Gone 
into her own room to see tO ¢tin- 
her evening frock. ued. 
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THEY are so easy to rear, 
and are also so very profitable, 
that, having had some years’ 
experience in their manage- 
ment, I think my hints may 
be of some use to those who, 


As 
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These Birds, which are commonly 
ealled Love Birds, are most Inter 
esting as well as Decorative, and 


are really quite Hardy 





in the case cf people living in 
the country even this expense 
may be minimised if there is 
an empty shed or fowl-house 
on the premises; but great 
care must be taken to stop up 


having small incomes, are anxious to a local handy man, of large strong all chinks and holes, as the young 


supplement them without having to packing-cases and cost about 1 15s.; 


expend a large sum of 
money on the undertaking. 

Contrary to the general 
opinion, the little “ Bud- 
gies”? are quite hardy and 
can be reared in the open, 
as, being very active birds, 
continually flying about, 
they can keep themselves 
warm in the coldest 
weather, provided one part 
of the aviary is made snug 
and comfortable for them 
to roost in. One warning 
I must give my readers, 
and that is, not to attempt 
to keep a number of love- 
birds in a very small 
space, or wholesale 
slaughter will be the 
result, as they are the 
most pugnacious and 
quarrelsome birds, and 
sadly belie their name. 

My aviary was ten 
feet long by five feet 
wide, and I found ten 
pairs the most I could 
keepaiin tts s iialieot 
this space was boarded 
in very tightly, and: 
lined with old carpets, 
TOM Cre DIMOnstaaadl i 
draughts, and with a 
door opening inwards 
(this is important) ; the 
other half, with the 
exception of one and a 
half feet deep of board- 
ing all round, was open, 
and covered with wire 
netting of very small 
mesh and very firmly 
secured, and with 
wooden doors to pad- 
lock at night; these 
shutters should have a 
small piece cut off the 
tep for ventilation. 
The roof was of over- 
lapped boards with a 
tarred felt cover, and 
the house was _ fixed 
against a south-west 
wall, It was made, by 





















































is kept, it is apt to pine away. 
Photo by D. Seth-Smith. 
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can squeeze through the 
smallest openings. 

After my aviary was 
finished I procured a good 
round branch of a tree, and 
hung it loosely by a copper 
wire from the centre of the 
roof, under the wire netting; 
here they delighted to swing 
and peck at the branch. I 
suspended from the roof by 
copper wires several boxes 
for seed, and hung up water 
vessels; also left on the 
floor a large flat saucer or 
two for them to bathe in. 
I hung up two or three 
pieces of cuttle fish, at 
which they are very 
fond of pecking, as it 
aids their digestion; 
and they also like bits 
of plaster off a wall and 
some coarse sand. 

I then bought from a 
bird shop one dozen of 
wired cocoa-nut husks; 
those with the hole at 
one end are the best; 

’ these cost about 7s. the 
dozen, but they last two 
or three seasons, if well 
cleaned and _ sprinkled 
with ‘‘ Keating’s insect 
powder” -after the 
nesting season. It is 
better to have several 
More nests than there 
are pairs of birds, as 
they are most particu- 
lar, and often reject 
one nest after another 
even after having spent 
days in scooping them 
out, which is the only 
preparation they make. 
If any wool or teathers 
are put in, they are at. 
once thrown out. 
Sometimes they take a 
fancy for building in 
the wall itself, and it 
not carefully watched 


These Birds always do better if they have Company. If only one and the holes stopped 


up, they do a great deal 
of damage. One pair 


pecked a hole so deep that 
they nearly came through 
into my own house before 
they were observed. 

The husks are hung in 


groups of three or four 
together, with the holes 
CAS va COmbemcOnrab me Lints 


well to put some on the - 
tree in the centre, and some 
in dark corners; you wiil 
soon see which is the 
favourite position, and can 
then change the other nests 
accordingly. 

Supposing you have your 
eight pair of adult budgeri- 
gars and the time is early 
spring, you can now turn 
them in. After a careful 
examination of their new 
abode and food, of which 
the staple diet is white 
millet and canary seed, 
equal parts, they will begin 
preparing the nests. They 
do equally well if put into 
the aviary in the autumn; 
but in that case it is not 
advisable to hang up the 
nests till about February. 

If you have not already 
procured your birds, and 
economy is an object, it is 
better to get young birds 
in the autumn. These can 
then often be procured 
LEOIMS 7S1O Caster Paine 
through such papers as the Feathered 
World or the Bazaar. They can often 
be had through the latter paper in 
exchange for fancy work, painting, 
lace, books, etc. The only difficulty 
in getting the birds young is that, in 
this case, you have to chance the 
sex, aS even the most experienced 
are apt to be mistaken ; in the adult 
birds this is impossible, the cere, 
or piece of skin over the beak, being 
bright blue in the cock and dark 
brown in the hen, In the young 
birds there is scarcely any percep- 
tible difference in colour. 

It does not matter to have an 
extra cock or two in the aviary, 
but on no account have more hens 
than cocks, or there will be much 
fighting. 

I gave my birds plenty of green 
food. What they like best is fresh 
grass with the little seeds on it ; but 
they will eat groundsell and_ also 
peck an apple or banana. I also 
found that they liked a little boiled 
rice, and crusts of bread baked and 
crushed; but on no account let 


Budgerigars as a Hobby 





Both the Green and the Blue Budgerigars are very Handsome. 


Photo by D. Seth-Smith. 


them have any meat. The cost of 
their keep is very small, especially 
if the canary and millet seed is 
purchased by the peck, and kept in 
tin boxes from mice and rats. They 
feed their young entirely on seed, 
no other food is required for them. 

It is most amusing to watch the 
nests full of little green creatures, 
and when these are well feathered 
you can take them out and handle 
them, when they become quite 
tame. But while unfeathered it is 
best not to touch them, as the 
mothers resent any interference, 
and scme day you might find all 
your young birds thrown out of the 
nest and probably dead on the floor. 
For this reason it is better for only 
the persons they know to enter the 
aviary in nesting time ; and also if 
any young birds have to be removed 
to do so at roosting time, and with as 
little light as possible. I found it 
better to take away the youngsters 
as soon as they were fully fledged 
and able to feed well. I put a number 
of them into a box cage, where they 
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nestled together and kept 
each other warm; and if I 
found one inclined to be 
quarrelsome I took it out, 
and put it in a small cage by 
itself, 

Being very excitable birds 
they are very apt to get 
sunstroke, and drop down 
dead if the hot sun is 
allowed to strike on the 
top of the aviary. On that 
account I had the roof 
made to cover the wire 
netting as well as the 
wooden part of the bird 
house. 

I must now say a word 
relating to their great 
enemies, rats and mice. I 
tried in many ways to 
prevent their ingress, and 
for the rats, found the best 
plan to be a piece of wire 
netting about a foot deep 
nailed all round the house, 
and another piece all over 
the floor; I then put a 
thick coating of cement 
over this, and at last suc- 
ceeded in keeping them out. 
The mice are a worse diffi- 
culty, as no sooner was one 
hole stopped than another 
was discovered. I filled 
them with crushed glass 
and cemented them, and at 
‘last succeeded in keeping 
them out. They not only eat the 
seed, and spoil what they do not 
eat, but also devour the very young 
birds, whose mothers very often leave 
them in the warm nests and roost 
elsewhere. 

I have generally found that each 
pair rears on an average ten young 
ones in the year, but often more. 
They lay from four to six eggs. I 
once found ten eggs in a nest; but 
I expect that two hens shared the 
same nest, as sometimes happens. 
If they are strong healthy birds, 
reared in the open, you can get from 
7s. 6d. to 10s, 6d. a pair for them at 
about three months old ; but double 
this may often be obtained by 
keeping them, till older and selling 
them in separate pairs, either pri- 
vately or by advertisement. Adult 
hen birds sell extremely well just 
before the nesting season, 7s. 6d. 
each can be readily got for them. 

I found it paid well to take a 
little trouble in taming the young birds 
from the nest, as any who will come 
on the finger and do a trick or two 


Budgerigars as a Hobby — 


can be sold from £1 to £1 5s. the pair. 
They can easily be taught to “ walk 
up stairs ” by putting one hand above 
the other with a finger outstretched ; 
and also to “die for the king” by 
putting them in the palm of the hand 
and making them lie down by 
stroking them gently. Then say 
“live”? and make them jump up, 
giving a tit-bit in the shape of 
grass seeds or grounsel. Like human 
beings, some are much more teach- 
able than others, and it is waste of 
time to try to teach a stupid or a 
very excitable bird. When giving 
a lesson, take it into a room quite 
alone, where there will be nothing 
to distract its attention. It is 
better to keep the “educated ”’ 
birds in pairs in separate cages. 

The budgerigars travel very well ; 
I have sent them to America, where 
they arrived safely in good health 
and condition ; and I have no doubt 
that a much longer journey would 
not harm them, provided they had 
one part of their cage well sheltered, 
and had food and water regularly 
supplied, 

Being gregarious birds they do 
much better when several pairs are 





in the same aviary; they seldom 
nest when kept in separate pairs. 

As arule, I found them remarkably 
healthy; they seldom had any 
ailments, but if one appeared sick, 
I at once took it out of the aviary 
and placed it in a cage by itself 
till it recovered. J found it little 
use to try doctoring them; they 
either got well quickly, or very soon 
died. 

I tried keeping other birds with 
the love-birds, but with very disas- 
trous results, with the exception of 
cockatiels, ring-necked parrots, and 
Java sparrows, who are all very well 
able to take care of themselves; but 
the cockatiels and parrots require a 
much larger aviary. 

When buying your budgerigars it 
is as well to get them from several 
different shops, so that they may not 
be too nearly related; and also, 
after the first two years, to exchange 
some of your birds for others. 

Budgerigars have been known to 
say a few words. I had one which 
said distinctly in a squeaky little 
voice, ‘‘ Now then,’’ which was what 
I always said when I went in to 
feed them; but among so many I 





never could discover which one it 
was. 

I must impress on readers the 
necessity for keeping the bird house 
scrupulously clean. I brushed it out 
daily, and put in plenty of fresh 
water both for drinking and bathing, 
though they do not often use the 
latter. Also twice in the year I had 
it lime washed, and as soon as the 
birds in each nest were feathered, 
I emptied out the husks and sprinkled 
them¢with “ Keating.” In October, 
at latest, I took away all the nests 
and stored them in a dry place till 
the following early spring. 

When handling the birds, it is 
advisable to wear gloves, as they 


. can give a very sharp and painful 


nip; also it is better to catch them 
when nearly dark, as it disturbs 
them less, and they are then more 
easily caught; but if you have to 
separate any in the day-time, I have 
found a butterfly net very useful. 

In conclusion, I hope that this 
account of my small industry, which 
I have tried to make as clear as 
possible, may induce other women to 
successfully try their hands at rearing 
and educating young budgerigars. 
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in the garden, outside the window, on this November 
morning, there is a blue-aproned gentleman at work. 
The apron is the symbol of his office—he belongs to that 
most ancient and honourable craft of gardener. 

There is an autumn fire, with thick, white, spreading 
smoke. He is carrying a sack full of autumn refuse 
for the fire. It is a raw day, the railings round the 
garden are white with frost. Everything is damp and 
cold. There can be little exhilaration or pleasure in 
his present garden tasks. 

Yet there are preparations to be made. So he is busy 
in November making ready for next summer’s flowers. 
Summer joys depend on these November endurances. 
There can be no harvests then, 
unless there is toil now. That he 
may have roses in June sunshine, 
he must be busy amid November 
mist. 

November, indeed, is said to be 
the best month for planting roses in 
our country. Thousands of them 
are planted in that dull month. 
This garden, outside my window, 
will in the summer have many a 
prize bloom, things that will be 
admired even by gardening experts 
as well as by scores of passers- 
by. 

But few of those who see the 





flowers in the height of the year, marvelling at the 
beauty of them, see the gardener at his lonely toil in 
the grey damp November days. Yet there is his secret. 
The quality of his blooms depends in no small measure 
on that unseen, unpraised work in the mist. 

That man in the blue apron is a man of faith. He is 
content to labour and to wait, to toil patiently in the 
year’s dull days, knowing that “‘ if winter comes, spring 
will not be far behind.” He has faith in the sunlight, 
faith in the constancies of Nature, faith in God, who 
turns every winter into spring. Every spadeful of 
earth he turns over, every dressing he gives the soil, 
every seed he plants is an act of faith. 

It does one good to watch him. 
There, working in the mist, he is 
something of a symbol. He shows 
the way for workers in many a field 
besides gardens. 

It is to workers in the mist to 
whom the great crownings come. 
In such lonely and often depressing 
toil has been the secret of the 
world’s noblest achievements. Be- 
fore every great reform, every broad- 
ening of human liberty, has been 
the toil of a few brave souls, who 
believed in Good, and worked on in 
dreariest day inspired by the hop 
that was in them. FG.H 





Do you remember how, in one’s 
bicycling days, one would gaze 
with misgiving at the hilly 
road and wonder how on earth 
one was going to mount it still 
awheel? But as soon as one 
found oneself actually upon its 
incline, its angle seemed miraculously 
to grow less acute and, though one 
became conscious of a sense of effort, 
in nine cases out of ten it proved none 
too severe for one’s powers, so that 
at the end the thing we had so greatly 
dreaded was accomplished. It is like 
that in life. Had I dismounted at the 
foot of my post-war-time hill, I might 
still be trying to scale it. But I took it 
on my mount, and one by one its 
difficulties dwindled ’and’ were left 
behind. 

There was a time in my youth when 
the story of Swiss Family Robinson, 
whose members invariably found to hand 
just what they needed to make existence 
on their desert island smooth and com- 
fortable, appeared to me a gross exag- 
geration and travesty of the way things 
fall out in real life. Since then I have 
come to the conclusion that for those 
who face their fearful odds in the right 
spirit of adventure, 
fate has a way of 
meeting needs in truly 
fortuitous manner. 

Adversity has a 
knack of bringing out 
the human element in 
most of us and of 
dim icine us) Closer 
together. William, 
“the man’ who opened 
doors, called cabs for 
the doctors’ patients, 
performed an  occa- 
sional feat of white- 
washing, and did a bit 
of washing-up in his 
spare time, soon began 
to regard himself as 
part of the establish- 
ment and to give me 
good advice on the 
disposition of my 
ladder-house. 

“Make a nice comfy 
little crib for someone, 
that basement of yours 
would, m’m,’’ he said 
to me one morning. 

I thought of its dim 
dark recesses, and was 
not impressed. 

“eTnoO tSe Od, LON,” 
continued William, not 
a bit discouraged by 
my lack of enthusiasm, 


Roo 


William said: ‘“‘Plenty of us might think of getting 
married if only we had a nice little home to move 
into ’this in ruminating vein. 

Drawn by Anne Rochester. 


By Mrs. HOUSEPROUD 


Part YW. 


Z let my Basement and my Top-floor 
ms—and im a most unexpected 





imanner, too! 


“would give their head for a place like 
thats 

Silence on my part. There was 
obviously something brewing. 

“Plenty of us might think about 
getting married if only we had a nice 
little home to move into’’—this in 
ruminating vein. 

More silence from me. 

Then, tentatively: ‘And what 
might you be thinking of asking for 
the basement supposing as how you 
felt disposed to let it ?”’ 

Thus opened negotiations which re- 
sulted in William taking unto himself 
a bride, distempering the basement in 
a becoming shade of blush pink, and 


beginning married life under our roof - 


rent-free and with the promise for me 
of some hours’ help per diem from the 
lady of his choice, his own emolument 
to remain as before. 

This eased considerably the question 


al 
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of staffing, but outside help 
had to be engaged, for rooms 
were many and the ladder took 
a good deal of daily attention. 
The top floor of the house 
would make an excellent self- 
contained flat, but there were 
no pennies to pay the way for recon- 
struction. Agents told me alluring 
tales of the rent I should be justified 
in charging if only I could see my way 
to putting up the requisite matchboard- 
ing and front-door, installing a bath, 
and making one room into a kitchen- 
ette. But the way was obscured, be- 
cause it is not in me to incur debts with 
a view even to securing eventual profit. 

I was on the point of advertising the 
floor at a nominal rent and on a fairly 
long lease to any potential tenant who 
would defray the cost of conversion 
(the idea wasn’t original—I had known 
it done before), when a chance remark | 
gave me inspiration. 

It was Joan, up from the country to 
do a week’s shopping, who was respon- 
sible. Not many streets away from 
the ladder-house was her Club, and she 
ran in several times during that week 
to look me up. “I had expected to be 
able to get a room at 
the Club for the whole 
of my stay,’ she 
grumbled, “but one 
night is all they can 
take me for. There is 
such a run on their 
TOO MS) LO taleny, 
haven’t nearly enough 
to meet the demand. 
Now, the men’s clubs 
rent rooms outside for 
their members, and 
practically keep two 
or three houses going 
most of the time in 
this way. Why don’t 
women’s clubs follow 
Suita 

“We'll look into 
that,’’ I replied. Joan 
thought I was joking, 
but I wasn’t, and 
before the month was 
out her Club Secretary 
had put before her 
committee a proposal 
of mine to keep four 
rooms always at their 
disposal, the only ser- 
vice to be given being 
covered by breakfast 
and the cleaning of 
the aforesaid apart- 
ments. Moreover, 
Joan herself stood 

(Concluded on page 111. 





My DEAR MoTHER,— 
It is candlelight time 
come 


and I -have just 


aAKZ 





neal) 


By ALMA B. HOLLAND 


Many a Mother has asked the Question, 


Sis it worth while to Toil so for 
Children?” Were is the Answer 


downstairs after tucking 


the child who 


daughter into bed. Somehow there 
seemed to be something different 
about that rite to-night. 
it was because I had on my mind 


_this letter which I 
expected to write 
to you. 

The day has been 
long and I am tired 
—weary with that 
accumulation of 
annoying trifles 
which go to make 
up so many of the 
days of a busy 
mother. It seemed 
that the bed-time 
duties would never 
end—bathing and 
undressing and 
prayers and a sore 
little throat to be 
rubbed with a 
soothing ointment. 

And as I went 
about these tasks I 
was suddenly smit- 
ten with a thought 
over which, per- 
haps, thousands of 
mothers before me 
have wondered. Is 
it worth while to 
toil so for our chil- 
dren, to work when 
we are tired, and to 
deny ourselves and 
make sacrifices up- 
on the altar of their 
care? Would they 
not get along just 
as well if we were 
less watchful, less 
anxious, and _ less 
devoted; all of 
which takes such a 
heavy toll of time. 

But it was not 
the question which 
caused the sudden 
secret fear with 
which I was _ be- 
sieged. It was my 
struggle for an 
answer, for reassur- 
ance did not come 
readily. Instead, I 


m 

: argued despondently. Are mothers 
really appreciated ? Do children take 
any count of the things, little things 
and big, which go to make up a 


Perhaps 


YE. 
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Appreci 


Our 


mother’s solicitude ? 
they remember ? 





Do 
If they 


do, does it mean anything 
to them ? 

And on the heels of the 
question came the thought that just 
as I pondered this idea, perhaps my 
mother before me had done even so. 
Perhaps you still wondered. Perhaps 
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Photo by 


Alexander Corbett. 


there was still in 
your heart a quiet 
suppressed doubt 
as to whether your 
child remembered. 
And then I found 
the answer which 
I sought, and was 
filled with a glad 
relief, because I do 
remember—just as 
my daughter will. 
And I determined 
that for this letter 
I would set down 
some of the things, 


little and big, as a 


loving proof to you. 
An Affection that 
is Unique. 

It seems to me 
that an affection 
founded on pain 
must necessarily be 
different from all 
others. And_ she 
who goes down into 
the valley of the 
shadow of death as 
a first ministration 
for her infant, to 
win its life at the 
peril of her own, 
must create at that 
instant a bond 
which nothing but 
actual death can 
sever. There be- 
gins an influence 
towards which a 
helpless babe, un- 
able to reason, turns 
instinctively. 

It has taken years 
and a certain ma- 
turity to bring real- 
isation of my baby- 
hood. I know that 
I was frail, an un- 
usually delicate 
baby, who must 
have sapped her 
mother’s strength 
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unceasingly. And I can imagine well 
the weary nights when you were tired 
but dared not rest. And then they 
told you that in all likelihood I could 
not live. I wish I might have heard 
your words when you refused to 
abandon hope for me. 


There is a saying that ‘“‘ God could 


not be everywhere, and therefore He 
made mothers.” And I think that 
it was through your full faith that I 
was finally restored to health and per- 
mitted to develop into a happy little 
girl. Of just such faith is the founda- 
tion of religion. Yours was a perfect 
way to teach a belief in God and 
fellow-creatures. Religion does not 
mean much to a child. God isaname 
to him, but if he believes in hismother, 
and knows that she believes in God, 
he has established the best founda- 
tion for religion. 


Are 


Early there came an experience 
with pain which I can well recall. 
Pleurisy, the doctor pronounced it. 
But to me it was just plain pain, and it 
is still so vivid that it seems no longer 
than last month that I tumbled and 
tossed about, suffering, every breath 
an agony. It did not concern me at 
the time, but I have wondered since 
when you slept; for through the 
pain and all I can yet see you working 
above me, constantly, unceasing, and 
hear you murmuring softly, ‘ I wish 
there was something more mother 
could do for her little girl.” 

Those were the exact words. Morn- 
ing brought relief, the pain vanished 
down the years, but the cherished 
evidence of your love is always new 
in my heart. That is indeed the link 
which binds youth to age; and no 
matter how time furrows our cheeks 
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Mothers 


Really Appreciated ? 
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or silvers our hair, that one who can 
remember with softened, grateful 
affection the fond devotion of her 
who gave him birth will always re- 
main something of a child. 

The Majesty, Heroism, Power and 

Beauty of Mother-love. 

There are no words that adequately 
express this majesty and heroism and 
power and beauty that is a mother’s 
love. Where a man shrinks that love 
never falters, and where man faints 
that love will only grow stronger 
towards the need which has aroused 
it. Men about to die cling to it. 
Even He, Who died for us upon the 
cross, in the last unutterable hour 
was mindful of His mother, as if to 
impress upon us that this holy love 
should be our last worldly thought, 
the last point of earth from which the 
soul should ascend to heaven. 


Are Mothers Really Appreciated ? 


It is a guiding flame whose radiance 
shines over the wastes of worldly 
affairs unquenchably, and from whose 
wavering spark men who have failed 
catch the courage to go on. 

Great men have acknowledged it, 
poets sing of it, and we humbler 
souls in our humbler spheres are as 
greatly in its debt as those whom 
fame has touched. 


““When I was but a little child, I 

fell, 

And mother kissed the place and 
made it well; 

Then spoke to me in tones of 
strength and cheer— 

‘ Be brave, my little one, and stop 
your tear.’ 

And so from her I caught my 
strength, and smiled. 

This happened when I was a little 
child. 


““ When I was grown a man, one day 

I fell, 

And mother kissed the place and 
made it well; 

Then spoke to me in tones of cheer 
and strength— 

“Be brave, my little one, there is 
no length 

Down which a man may fall— 
he may not rise.’ 

And so I found my courage in 
her eyes.”’ 


It is a queer old world. Sometimes 
blessings are thrust upon us and we 
accept them as our right, take them 
for granted, and think no more about 
them. Too often, I fear, do we accept 
our mothers in some such spirit. 

The Tact of 
Mothers. 

The things that I remember, my 
dearest, are not all things of pain and 
tears. Some of them were very funny 
—perhaps I should say, are very 
funny, for at the moment they were 
serious matters. There was, for in- 
stance, the occasion when you sent me 
to the butcher for some meat for our 
family dinner. And on the way home 
the meat slipped from the package 
and fell to the pavement beneath 
my feet. There were many people 
along the street at that particular 
point. What an agony of morti- 
fication and embarrassment I endured 
for the part second which brought me 
realisation of the distressing occur- 

rence. I was just at an age when I 
felt that at all times were the eyes 
of the world focussed upon me. 
And to have the eyes of the world 
witness such an awkward, terrible 
thing! Somebody laughed, and I 


was flooded with shame. I ran as 
fast as I could straight home to 
mother, carrying the empty wrapping- 
paper in my hand. And oh, I remem- 
ber that you neither laughed nor 
scolded, but treated the incident 
with such lightness and unconcern 
that my discomfiture gave way to a 
slow belief that I might be able to 
live down the horrible episode. How 
I loved you for that. 

A little later came the first Christ- 
mas that I was permitted to go alone 
and select the articles which would 
make up my small list of gifts. A very 
respectable array resulted from my 
efforts. But how the family did laugh 
when, after an assortment of appro- 
priate pin-cushions and pen-wipers 
and toys, I drew forth and presented 
to you—a nice newshiny tinpan. One 
thing saved my childish heart from 
breaking, and that was the delicious 
gravity and pleased thanks with 
which you received my offering. 

The Voice which Echoes 
Down the Years. 

Another of my happy memories, 
dear one, is your songs. Never have 
I heard a voice so beautiful nor songs 
with words which so enthralled the 
heart as the little verses you sang ; 
hymns, old loved tunes, and stray bits 
of everything. Itis avery precious 
thing for a child to have a singing 
mother. How the mellow tunes go 
echoing down the years, cropping 
up in the choir of a small village 
church, ringing majestically from the 
throat of some famed personage, 
and crooning along the wind in 
silent places. Blest is the child who 
nods away to Sleepyland under the 
soft influence of ‘‘ Rock-a-by, baby, in 
the tree top.’”’ He’ll never hear the 
song in later years without a heart- 
throb of yearning. - 

I was a nervous child, and I re- 
member so poignantly my ‘‘ bad 
nights.’’ Those terrible nights when 
I would waken suddenly from a 
sound sleep, frightened, sick, terrified 
of something—something which I 
could never express. Others would 
scold and call it foolishness when I 
insisted on getting out of my bed 
on those nights and rousing you. 
But, oh, the unutterable comfort of 
creeping into your arms and hearing 
the reassuring sound of your voice. 
Nobody but mother had the patience 
necessary to forego sleep and take 
the trembling frightened child into 
her embrace and soothe the tingling 
nerves with songs until there was 
quiet and drowsiness again. 
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The Strength of a 
Mother’s Courage. 


The next picture, dearest, is the 
one which stamped indelibly upon my 
“teen ’’ mind a great growing know- 
ledge of your wonderful courage of 
intellect and heart. That was a day 
when death came to us, and in the 
midst of a grief which, I realise now, 
must have been well-nigh uncon- 
trollable, you lifted your eyes and 
smiled for us, and so bravely hid the 
tremble Of your lips that we might 
not sorrow overmuch because of you. 

We little children were grateful for 
your bravery, for your enveloping 
thought of us, but it has taken the 
passing of years to bring a full real- 
isation of the struggle which you 
made and the length to which you 
forced your love for us. For the loved 
one who was gone, and whom you 
stood above so calmly and so bravely, 
was the one who bore to you the re- 
lationship of—mother. 

And what an universal relationship 
it is. Do you recall the words of St. 
John ? 

“When Jesus therefore saw His 
mother, and the disciple standing by, 
whom He loved, He said unto His 
mother, Woman, behold thy Son ! 

“Then saith He to the disciple, 
Behold thy mother! And from that 
hour that disciple took her unto his 
own home.” 

It seems to me that that utterance 
establishes the cosmic kinship ot 
mothers and children. 

What a foretaste of life are school 
days! There must a child measure 
himself, not by his own strength alone, 
but by the strength of his neighbour 
as well. My school days were no 
exception. There I learned to work, 
to suffer success and to suffer failure ; 
but in any event there was always one 
to whom I could confide all details. 
The Place of 
Unfailing Welcome. 

There was always one place where 
my confidences were welcomed, one 
place where I would be met with a 
smile, sure of afriendly ear. My little 
world might be indifferent to me, I 
might be unsuccessful in my under- 
takings, the new friend whom I thought 
Ihad acquired might prove false, the 
honour which I thought I deserved 
might be withheld, I might be morti- 
fied by seeing a rival outstrip me and 
carry away the award which I sought 
—but there was one place where no 
feelings of rivalry existed, where 
there was comfort and hope and 
cheer and, when need be, praise. 


Do you remember my wedding 
day? How it rained! Straight 
through the day from early morning 
until after night, a steady downpour 
of dispiriting drops from a grey and 
overcast sky. How miserably happy 
and excited I was. How I depended 
upon you for cheer and lightness, 
and how happily you responded, care- 
fully concealing any depression which 
you felt. I appreciated it then, but 
not .until I looked into the eyes of 
my own little daugnter, and visioned 
a like surrendering of her, did I geta 
flash of the emotion which must have 
been yours on that day. 

You are a grandmother now, my 
dear one, a mother twice round. For 
just so surely as a woman suffers in 
bringing her own children into the 
world, so does she suffer in the coming 
of her second little ones. She sees the 
long road ahead the toil and care 
and the prayers and, mayhap, the 
heartache. And yet she rejoices. You 
did, I know. And it was through 
you that I was able to understand 
the entire scope which is possible to 
motherhood. 

And twin with the daughter who 
came to me was born an ambition— 
surely a high and holy one—which 


sponsor for me, and helped me in 
carrying out the furnishing, in which 
task the Club itself co-operated to a 
considerable extent. 

Thus, by the time that I retired to 
my nursing home for the advent of 
the June baby, I had, so to speak, put 
my own house in order. Without 
assuming the mantle of the prophet, 
I have no hesitation in prophesying 
that before very long the American 
- practice of patrojising a home in prefer- 
ence to one’s own house for such occa- 
sions, is going to establish itself eventu- 
ally in this country as firmly as it has 


already established itself on the other _ 


side. Having no one tod bring me all 
the petty worries of the day, no one 
to consult me as to the hundred-and- 
one affairs that can quite well be left 
to settle themselves, I made a record 
progress, and was ready to shoulder the 
burden of affairs far more quickly than 
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was this: that with the help of God 
perhaps I might some day become 
something of the same sort of mother 
that He gave me. I at least may have 
the shining light of your wonderful 
example, a blessed treasure to think 
on and exalt. 

It is candlelight time. The most 
beautiful time of the day for the 
world’s great host of mothers, the 
happiest, blessedest group under the 
heavens. 

I have touched on only a few things 
of the thousands that I remember, 
my mother ; but I find it in my heart 
to hope that if ever you wondered 
whether memory conserved the efforts 
which have cost you so much through 
the years, you will understand from 
this that it has. And that just as 
long ago I carried to your knees 
my little childish problems, so with 
older smiles and tears I am grateful 
that I still may claim the old dear 
right of sharing your sweet faith and 
sustaining love. 

This letter has comforted me 
because it has so clearly answered my 
own question. And oh, it is worth 
while to toil for our children, to work 
when we are tired, and to deny our- 
selves and make sacrifices upon the 
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if I had seen the thing through in my 
own household. 

It was clever of June to arrive when 
she did, for all that summer she slept 
for several hours of the day in the public 
gardens facing the house. But the 
perambulator presented difficulties, for 
in our highly professional establish- 
ment this could not be permitted to 
encumber the hall. Who ever saw so 
human an emblem in a professional 
man’s lobby ? So friends had to be made 
with a chauffeur in an adjoining mews, 
who for a consideration permitted the 
equipage to take up quarters alongside 
his motor. And each time that we called 
for it I wondered how long it would be 
before a tardy nation would build 
homes fit for a baby to live in. For 
even in homes uncomplicated by the 
brass plates and what they stood for 
in my ladder-house, how often is any 
thought paid to the possible necessity 
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lothers Really Appreciated ? 


altar of their care. They would not 
get along just as well if we were 
less anxious, less devoted, and less 
watchful. 

And we are appreciated. Our 
children do take count of the things, 
little things and big, which go to 
make up a mother’s  solicitude. 
Mortal bodies grow and change and 
develop, and hearts become hard 
and bitter and callous by the mis- 
cellany of emotion to which life 
subjects them, but a child is always 
a child and a mother is eternally a 
mother. 

And now good-night, my mother. 
The tiredness is banished, and I shall 
go gladly above stairs to again tuck 
in the coverlets which sturdy little 
legs throw off so many times a night. 
And I am proud and happy that I 
belong to that great army which takes 
care of just such important tasks 
as bathing and undressing and the 
teaching of prayers to restless little 
souls. 

And yet it is sweet to relinquish 
thought of those foregoing responsi- 
bilities and find a thrill of relief 
and dependency in signing myself, 
always 

Your Lovine LittLe GIRL. 


for accommodating a baby-carriage ? 
Garages and hen-runs, dog kennels 
and tool-sheds, occur more frequently 
than any sort of convenience for storing 
King Baby’s car. Architects, please 
note and, in future, act accordingly. 4 
And so the first year found me estab- 
lished in quite an imposing house, with 
a staff adequate for my needs, relieved 
of cares as to rent, and prepared 
with the advent of winter to embark 
to some degree on the social side 
of life. More hills in the offing, hills 
to be climbed and looked back upon 
afterwards with a pleasant sense of 


accomplishment. I was rapidly losing 
my sense of the rigidity of time, 
and finding that the greater 

the demands I made upon it To 
the more generously it would be 
respond. So I allowed myself one 
no tremors at the prospect of yeg, 


post-war entertaining. 
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“Tr’s one thing to know how to 
make a dress, and quite another to 
know how to trim it properly,’’ was 
Miss Trim’s dictum, as she settled 
down to a basket full of scraps 
of ribbon, oddments of satin, and 
cuttings of metal brocade, obviously 
the left-overs from other sartorial 
ventures. - ; 

“ Now, what I am needing badly 
just now are some big. ornaments 
of the dashing order, to go at the 
side of some dance frocks, and some 
flowers to nestle among the ruchings 
of an evening cloak. Of course, I 
could, an’ I would, go forth and buy 
these trimmings, but the trouble is 
that even if I felt inclined to go to 
the expense, the things would look 
quite foreign to the garments, in 
the way that bought trimmings un- 
fortunately have. So the ornament 
and the flowers are just going to 
be made partly from bits and pieces 
left over from the clothes them- 
selves, and partly with oddments 
in other colours and materials to 
act as foils. See here’’—and she 
took up a handful of odd-looking 





A Half-square when Gathered on two 
sides forms a puffy Petal, that stands 
out like a Rose. 


Scraps, some of them cut out of pale 
pink ribbon, some of a deeper wine- 
colour, and some, leaf-shaped, of 
green silk—“‘ these,” she said, “‘are 
going to form a big rose at the side 
of the apron front on my new 
petunia evening dress.” 


A Hand-made 
Flower. 


And she proceeded to show me 
how the pale pink ribbon had been 
cut up into eight squares, each 
measuring 4 in. on each side, and 
how the wine-coloured satin had 
been cut into three squares measur- 
ing 5 in. Each square she folded 
diagonally, putting a pin into each, 
while she proceeded to gather up 
the two cut sides with neat little 





There are an extra number of Petals in this 
Flower, as the Silk is especially Soft. 


stitches. Three of the pink triangles 
were drawn up to 2 in. in length, the 
remaining three to about 2}in. The 
three first petals she rolled over so as to 
represent the inner folded petals of a 
flower, and these she tacked firmly to a 
circle of tailors’ canvas not much larger 
than a half-crown. Then, taking the two 
remaining petals, she sewed these in 
such a way as to lap round the central 
three, manipulating the upper, doubled 
side so as to lie flatly. Next came 
the wine-coloured petals, which were 
similarly treated, though less closely 
gathered, and these she sewed to the 


extreme edge of the canvas, overlapping 


each to make the perfect flower. 


Leaves in Silk are 
Easy to Make. 


“ Something is needed to hang from 
the rose,’’ said Miss Trim, and she pro- 


The Leaf-shape. 
To Le2: 









ceeded to pin together the pieces 
of green silk in couples, wrong side 
outward. Some half-dozen leaves, 
some larger than others, there were 
in all, and quickly Miss Trim 
stitched the pieces back to back, 
turning them deftly inside out after- 


canvas—a long narrow piece this 
time—and the green leaves tacked 
to it to form a foliage spray some 
8 in.long. Next, flowers and leaves 
lightly sewn together, and a dress 
ornament results-which has all the 
charm of the hand-made as com- 
pared with the machine-made trim- 
ming. Not a long operation. 

And next Miss Trim . turned 
to the flowers for the collar to 
her evening cape of beige-tinted 
velvet. 

“These must be smalier and 
flatter,” said Miss Trim, for they 
must net stand out from the ruche, 
but seem to snuggle into it. “I 


each will have to have a piece cut 
for the centre and four pieces in all 
for the petals. The centre shall be 





Whereas a Semicircle when Gathered 
from end to end forms a flat folded- 
over Petal. 


of the beige silk that lines the cape, ~ 


and the outer petals shall be of the gold 

piece-lace that has been left over from 

a last year’s confection.” 

This time the material was cut into a 
series of circles instead of squares, 
and folded to form semicircles. 
That for the centre was gathered 
on the open side, as before, but not 
drawn up very closely. The two 
gathered ends were then caught 
together and the raw edges sewn 
together, so that the whole formed, 
when turned with the neat side out, 
a gathered petal, with the fulness 
meeting in a line down the middle. 
It was a quick matter then to 
gather up three semicircles of gold 
lace to the length of 2 in. and 
arrange these round the centre in 
flower form, using, this time, no 
canvas for the back, but merely 


\ 


wards. Then another bit of the 


must have five flowers in all, and’ 


catching the ends together so as to avoid 
any clumsiness in the folds of the collar 
ruche. The daintiest touch of all came 
when, at the finish, Miss Trim adorned 
the heart of each flower with a paste 
bead culled from an old ornament of 
diamanté, taken from some former con- 
fection. I doubt very much whether 
Miss Trim ever discards a garment in 
toto. There is always something or 
other to he kept over for another 
occasion. 

Chain-stitch and Faggoting 

are Effective. 

“What would you do as regards 
trimming, supposing the garment were 
one for which an ornament of this type 
were unsuitable ?”’ I inquired, knowing 
Miss Trim’s rooted onjection to buying 
the ordinary ‘‘ by-the-yard “ sort of 
embellishment. 


“Phat depends,’ said Miss Trim 


A DOUBLE saucepan 
is a friend in need 
for cooking onions ; 
it saves the cook’s 
time and labour, pre- 
serves the vital salts 
of the vegetables, and 
last, but not least, 
keeps any smell of 
onions in its proper 
place, which is the 
saucepan. 

Creamed onions, 
onions in gravy, and 
savoury onions may 
all be put into a 
double saucepan 
and left to cook themselves. 


Creamed Onions. 


1 Spanish onion is sliced very 
thinly and put into a double saucepan 
with 1 oz. butter, } teaspn. salt, and 
1 gill milk. There should be enough 
milk just to cover the onion. 

The inner pan, with the lid on, is put 
into the outer one, which should contain 
boiling water, and the onions are left to 
cook for about 1 hour or till tender. 

To dish up, the onions are put into 
a vegetable-dish, and the milk they 
were cooked in is thickened with 1 des- 
sertspn. flour mixed smoothly with 
a little cold stock and boiled for 
3 min. 


Savoury Onions. 


The thinly sliced onions are cooked as 
in the preceding recipe, and the sauce, 
instead of being plain, is made savoury 
by the addition of 4 teaspn. made 
mustard and 1 oz. grated cheese to each 
gill of sauce. A little chopped parsley 
may also be added. 
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Onion Scallops (in a shell, and in a fire-proof dish). 


Miss Trim on Tri 


guardedly. “If it were a coat-frock 
sort of affair, I should probably do a 
simple but very effective sort of trim- 
mingin combined chain-stitch and faggot- 
stitch as a finish. I have found it very 
satisfactory both in silk-floss, in fine 
wools, and in a combination of both. 
Say I have a sleeve or a panel to trim. 
About a quarter of an inch from the 
edge I work a line of even chain-stitch 
in a contrasting colour. If it is a navy 
blue rep on which I am working, I 
should choose some nice tone of purple, 
and close up against it I should work 
another line in a paler tone of purple, 
next one of jade green, and then one of 
black, with a fifth line possibly in old- 
rose. Then would come the faggoting- 
stitching in, say, soft mole, to connect 
it with more rows of chain-stitch, repeat- 
ing the arrangement of which I have 
just told you. The beauty of such a 





Border of Mashed Potatoes. 


Onions in 
Gravy. 


The onions are eed in a double 
saucepan as before, but in good meat 
gravy (or 1 gill stock and } teaspn. 
Bovril). 

When done, it may be thickened with 
1 teaspn. each of Bistu and flour, and 
nicely seasoned with pepper and a pat 
of butter. 

Onions to Serve 
with Steak. 

“Though steak and onions is an ordi- 
nary dish, it is not everyone who knows 
the best way to cook the onions. 

They should be sliced thinly, cooked 
in a pan of boiling water with 1 teaspn. 
salt for 15 ‘Mmin., and well drained. 
They are then sautéed gently in about 
1 oz. butter, and stirred now and again 
till they are tender. 


Onion Scallops. 

1 cup cooked meat, cold mince or 
eurry, I cup boiled or fried onions, 
4 freshly boiled potatoes, 1 oz. butter, 
4 gill milk, 1 gill parsley or caper 
sauce, salt and pepper. 
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Forcing on a 





ings 


method of trimming is that, apart from 
its effectiveness, it can be adapted to 
any shape, and it matters not a scrap 
how complicated be the outline to which 
it has to be. fitted. No corners and 
angles too difficult to be negotiated, 
when the work is contrived in this 
manner. Lovely trimmings, of course, 
can be secured by exploiting shaded 
effects. For instance, on a coffee- 
coloured marocain an exquisite trim- 
ming could be devised in gradations 
of greens, or on a gabardine of tobacco- 
brown one could work a shaded trim- 
ming in orange tones.” 

Before I left, Miss Trim showed me 
an afternoon dress of sage-green crépe- 
de-chine, in which the trimming con- ~ 


sisted of narrow ribbons of pale mauve 


laid underneath an open-work galon of 
gold threads that showed up the dainty 
colour below it. 


The meat and 
onions are chopped 
and. well seasoned, 
put into greased scal- 
lop shells or fireproot 
dishes, and coated 
with any kind of 
thick sauce. Mashed 
potatoes are put into 
a forcing-bag and 
used to decorate the 
edges. 

Mashed potatotes 
should always be 
made of freshly boiled 
potatoes, as other- 
wise it is difficult to 
break up all the lumps, and lumpy 
mashed potato is not worth eating. 

Before being browned in the oven a few 
breadcrumbs are sprinkled on the sauce, 
and one or two small pieces of butter 
are dotted over the surface. 

A very hot oven for about 5 min. 
will be enough. 

A Spanish Breakfast 
Dish. 

This isa kind of curry made of Spanish 
onions and tomatoes and peppers. 

1 lb. onions are sliced and boiled 
for 15 min., then drained and fried 
till tender in 1% oz. butter. When 
they are nearly done, 1 Ib. sliced 
tomatotes are added with 3 chopped 
sweet peppers, from which the seeds 
have been removed, and salt to taste. 

The vegetables should stew gently, 
and when they are tender the liquid 
from them should be poured off and 
mixed with 1 dessertspn. each of curry- 
powder and. flour, which is returned to 
the pan and boiled with the vegetables 
for 3 min. 

The curry is served in a border of rice. 





Banana Flan with Orange Syrup, showing the Ring in which the Flan was Baked. 


Sweet and 
Savoury. 

Besides salads, puddings, tarts and 
all kinds of sweet dishes, bananas make 
most delicious savouries. They always 
need well flavouring. For sweet dishes, 
oranges, lemon juice, and macaroons 
all go with them; while for savouries, 
‘there is nothing better than cheese or 
some sharp-tasting sauce and a touch 
of cayenne. 

They are useful -as a vegetable, too, 
either grilled in the skins for about 
8 min., and served instead of tomatoes 
with bacon for breakfast ; or they may 
be boiled (for 5 min. only) in their 
skins, and served with hare or any 
kind of game and some sharp fruit 
compote or jelly. 

Banana Savoury. 

3 small rashers of bacon, 2 bananas, 
cayenne, 1 lemon, 4 squares of fried 
bread or hot buttered toast. 

_The bananas are cut in half length- 
ways, and then across, and put in a 
saucer with a sprinkling of cayenne and 
the juice of a lemon. 

The rind is cut off the bacon and 
apiece of banana is rolled up in each 
rasher and put on a skewer. 

These are grilled for 5 or 6 min., 


and when the bacon is cooked they are - 


dished up, two on each piece of toast, 
with the rest of the lemon poured over, 
and a little parsley to garnish. 


Curried Bananas. 


4 bananas, x bunch young carrots, 
I onion, 3 apple, 1 oz. butter, $ oz. curry- 
powder, # oz. flour, juice of lemon, 
# pt. stock, salt to taste, boiled rice. 

The onion and apple are chopped, 
and the carrots scraped and left whole 
if they are really small. The vegetables 
are cooked slowly in the butter for 5 or 
6 min., and then put on a plate. 

The flour, curry-powder, and lemon 
juice are stirred in, and the stock is 
added gradually and brought to the 


boil. The vegetables are put into the 
sauce and simmered till the carrots are 
tender. 
_The bananas are cut in quarters and 
added 5 min. before dishing up. . 
The curry is made as hot as possible 
and served in a border of boiled rice. 


Banana Cheese 
Toast. E 

The bananas are sliced, dipped in 
olive oil or melted butter, laid on hot 
buttered toast, and grilled for 5 min. 
while a nice cheese sauce is being made 
with— 

I oz. butter, 4 pt. milk, 14 dessert- 
spn. flour, 4 teaspn. made mustard, 
cayenne and salt, 2 oz. cheese. 

The butter is melted, the flour and 
mustard are mixed in smoothly, and the 
milk is added with the pan off the fire. 

The sauce is stirred till it boils, then 
it’ is seasoned and the grated cheese 
added. After boiling for 3 min. it is 
poured over the banana toast. 


Devilled Bananas. 


2 bananas, 2 pieces hot buttered 
toast, 1 teaspn. curry - powder, 1 tea- 
spn. Worcester sauce, $ teaspn. made 
mustard, 1 teaspn. tomato ketchup, 
1 dessertspn. vinegar, salt and cayenne, 
1 teaspn. olive oil or a little butter. 

The bananas are sliced and sprinkled 
with cayenne and the olive oil, and the 


hot buttered toast is spread with half - 


the curry powder and the made mustard. 


The bananas are laid on the toast > 


and grilled for about 5 min., while the 
rest of the curry-powder is heated in 
a small pan, with the vinegar, ketchup, 
and Worcester sauce, and poured over 
the bananas just before serving. 


Some Sweet Banana Dishes. 
Banana Flan. 

6 oz. short pastry, 3 or 4 bananas, 
1 cup loaf sugar, r gill orange-juice. 

A flan ring is placed on a baking- 
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sheet and lined with the pastry. To 
keep it flat while baking some grease- 
proof paper filled with rice is put inside. 
In about 20 min. it will be done, 
when the paper of rice can be removed 
and the flan filled. with rings of banana 
arranged in circles. ; 

A thick syrup is made by boiling the 
sugar and orange-juice till reduced to 
half the quantity. Cochineal is added, 
and the syrup, after cooling for about 
Io min., is poured over the bananas, 
and the flan is put into a moderate oven 
for Io min. 


Banana Pudding. 


6 oz. flaky pastry, 8 bananas, 2 table- 
spn. apricot jam, 2 oz. butter, 3 oz. 
sugar, 2 oz. cake crumbs, 1 oz. desiccated 
cocoanut, 1 large egg, juice and rind of 
a lemon. 

The pastry is rolled out into a strip 
and used to line the sides of a pie-dish. 
The edges are decorated and the pastry 
is baked in a hot oven. ; 

When done the bananas are mashed, 
mixed with the jam, and put into the 
dish. The butter and sugar are creamed 
till soft and mixed with the yolk of the 
egg, lemon juice and grated rind, cocoa- 
nut and cake crumbs. The white of 
the egg is stiffly beaten and added to 
the mixture, which is spread over the 


fruit. The pudding is baked for about 
20 min. and will be found most 
delicious. 


Banana and Macaroon 
Junket. 


4 lb. macaroons, 4 bananas, 1 table- 
spn. apricot jam, junket made with 
1 pt. milk. 

The bananas are cut into rings and 
laid in a glass dish, with the jam spread 
over them and the macaroons laid on 
top. 

A pint of fresh milk is made tepid, 
1 teaspn. of rennet is added, and it 
is poured over the bananas and allowed 
to set. 





By A LONDON LITERARY EDITOR 


Some of us who knew Swinburne’s 

great friend, Theodore Watts- 
Dunton, can recall the zest with 
which-he talked of what he called 

the ‘‘renaissance of wonder.” By this 
he meant the coming back into our 
everyday life of all the wonderful and 
beautiful things which are expressed in 
English literature as part of life some 
time, or as possibly part of life some 
time to come. 

What would living be if it were not 
that we may wonder, for always we can 
do that, be there clouds in the sky or be 
there sunshine. It was Shakespeare who 
said: ‘“‘ A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad one tires in a mile-a’”’ It was 
somebody else who said— 

I don’t believe in fairies, 
I think that lazy men 

Who think the sunshine commonplace 
Invented them, and then 

Forgot that it is wonderful 
That five and five make ten. 

That is a prettily turned piece of 
philosophy, but we are going, those of 
us who are wise, to believe in the wonder- 
land of fairies, and the wonder-land of 
everything else, and especially in the 
wonder-land of books. It is inconceivable 
to imagine a world without books, for they 
are the supreme messengers which carry 
on the light from generation to genera- 
tion, and make the peoples of succeeding 
generations known unto each other. 
Travel in Fact 
and in Spirit. 

No kind of book does this more than 
the travel book which is also in part 
autobiography. A man or woman sets 
out on a long journey, and it is recorded 
alongside the journey in spirituality and 
mentality, in faith and in hope, which 
that man or that woman is travelling 
at the same time. There are no bounds 
to travel of this two-fold sort, and you 
may travel equally well at home, in your 
own country, or far away in a foreign 


New Lights Gleaned from New 
Pages, and Old Lights come again 


country. You are not travelling alone 
but with that very good friend your 
soul-self, and you should never be lonely, 
especially if you manage to carry a few 
stimulating books with you. 

Travel changes according to the con- 
ditions of the world, and those who go 
by train, or aeroplane, or steamship 
nowadays, would have gone otherwise a 
century or two back. Here is “‘ George A. 
Birmingham,” the novelist, who in 
private life is Canon Hannay, back from 
residence and travel in Hungary, and 
out of that he gives us a book which 
Methuen publishes entitled A Wayfarer 
in Hungary. 

We have all heard of that beautiful 
land, for we have thought it to be 
beautiful, of its romantic ways, and 
especially of its gipsy musicians who are 
called Tzigini. Sometimes a band of 
them comes to England,» and we are 
curious to see them and to hear their 
music; but Canon Hannay tells us that 
you cannot go anywhere in Budapest, 
or in any other city of Hungary, without 
encountering so much Tzigini music that 
eventually you get extraordinarily tired 
of it. : 

He himself learned to dine in the 
bed-room of his hotel in order that he 
might escape the music. Even so, he 
writes very good-humouredly about it, 
and he has one anecdote which is un- 
expected and therefore specially in- 
teresting. 

Taking Care of the 
Collecting Plate. 

When a member of a band of Tzigini 
musicians takes the collecting plate 
round, he has to carry a fly in his other 
hand. What, would you suppose, is the 
purpose of that ? 
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It appears that musical gipsies 
do not trust each other over much, 
and this is a precaution to prevent 
the collecting man from putting a 

hand into the collecting plate. When 
he returns with his spoil he must open 
his closed hand, and if the fly is there, 
it is proof that he has not dipped it 
among the coins in the plate. 

Canon Hannay says, with a laugh, that 
if the fly were not there he does not 
know what happens to the guilty 
musician. Perhaps the other musicians 
would combine and play Tzigini music 
to him until he died. Well, it would be a 
terrible revenge to tale, for while the 
strange wailing of Tzigini instruments 
might become torture, they would take 
a long time to kill anybody with as many 
lives as a gipsy musician. 

You would like to goto Hungary after - 
hearing from Canon Hannay about it, 
but it is not possible, because everything 
is not possible. Then let us travel in 
England in the seventeenth century 
with Miss Joan Parkes, who has published 
a book on that subject, through the 
Oxford University Press. 

Hers is more than a book of travel; 
it is, in effect, a survey of the social 
condition of England in the seventeenth 
century. Necessarily it is that, because 
if you deal with the travel of a country 
over a particular period of years, you 
are bound to say also what like its life 
was in those years. 

“Merrie England ”’ in the 
Seventeenth Century. 

The seventeenth century meant 
“ Merrie England,” as we have learned 
—tightly or wrongly—to call it, for 
whether it was as merry as we think is 
probably open to doubt. Certainly it 
was not an England easy to get about, 
for people had to ride or drive in carriages 
or they had to walk. 

Trains were not thought about, 
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aeroplanes would have seemed a dream 
of impossibility, and the steamship on 
the ocean was still far distant. But the 
English people who lived in the seven- 
teenth century no doubt thought they 
had all the necessities of travel, as they 
understood travel, and after all if you 
have everything you think you need 
there is nothing particular that you want. 

We have no footpads as they had in 
the seventeenth century, but then we 
can do without that feature of travel. 
The appearance, however, of gentlemen 
of the “high toby” gave a spice of 
adventure to seventeenth century travel, 
and Miss Joan Parkes has an eye for 
the picturesque and never fails to bring 
it out. 

Here is one picture she gives us 
belonging to the winter of 1655, and 
having to do with Marmaduke Rawdon, 
a Yorkshire gentleman of fortune, who 
happened to be at Exeter, and engaged 
a coach-and-six to take himself and his 
friends north. They thereby disappointed 
a Mrs. Fax, a fellow country-woman of 
Rawdon’s, who wished to go to London 
on urgent business. Rawdon had hired 
the only coach at Exeter, and she would 
suffer a week’s delay. 

She thought over the situation iike a 
resourceful lady, and watched for the 
moment when she might make a bid to 
be taken as a member of the party of 
Marmaduke Rawdon. 

This particular moment came when 
sbe found him and his company drinking 
burnt claret in the kitchen of an inn 
before their departure, and she made her 
request in the most polite and courteous 
manner. The gallant Marmaduke not 
only conceded a seat in the coach to her, 
but gave her the best place at what was 
called its ‘‘ brood end,’’ and further, an 
invitation to dine and sup with himself 
and his friends every day during the 
journey north. 

A Lady’s Journal of the 
Napoleonic Times. 

We come forward when we open a 
book called The Journal of Clarissa 
Trani, which the Bodley Head publishes, 
because it refers to the years between 
1800 and 1832. Those were interesting 
years for England and for Europe, 
Waterloo being in the middle of them, 
and Waterloo closed the extraordinary 
military career of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Clarissa Trant very nearly came to 
seeing him in person, for she and her 
father and other members of her family 
were at Marseilles when he landed there 
from Elba and made his famous march 
to Paris, rousing the country on the way. 


“Oh,”’ she writes, “‘ the delicious bustle 


and excitement of that day to our young 
and thoughtless. minds! How little did 
we think of the widows and orphans 
that were to be—how little did we dream 
of Waterloo !’’ 

Everybody in Marseilles, and indeed 


in the South of France, was thrown into 
a state of excitement by the appearance 
of Napoleon. Somewhat to Clarissa’s 
surprise there was, however, a very 
definite feeling against him, and people 
cried that they wished to fight for their 
good king, the Bourbon, and ‘“‘ Down 
with Napoleon.” 

Marshal Massena was in command of 
the military in the locality, and there 
was dissatisfaction that he did not at 
once send an army against Napoleon. He 
appeared at the door of his hotel, and 
stilled the commotion by saying that 
he had provided for everything, and 
begging the people to be faithful to their 
legitimate sovereign. He did not say 
whom he meant by the legitimate 
sovereign, but apparently that did not 
occur to his hearers at the time, and so 
Napoleon had an undisturbed march to 
Paris. After that came red pages of 
history which Clarissa Trant does not 
record, as there was no need to do that. 
Small Gossip as Lights 
upon History. 

Her journal is interesting because of 
its wealth of small gossip, as, for instance, 
how the English, who happened to be 
in the South of France when Napoleon 
appeared, took steps to get away, and 
the anxiety all this meant. 

She also dwells on a landlady at an 
hotel who was inclined to abuse her 
father, on the ground, as she said, that it 
was England who had enabled Napoleon 
to come back again and disturb France. 
She was begged to be more discreet, 
but she was angry on the subject, and on 
the principle that she had already said 
too much she said still more, as some- 
times women will do, aye, and even men 
will do. 

It would have been worth while to 
have travelled with Clarissa Trant and 
her people in the South of France, with 
Napoleon there. That beautiful country 
would not have been so crowded as it 
now is, for there was then no fashionable 
Riviera, and the whole of the Mediter- 
ranean Coast was not plastered with 
hotels and pensions and villas. 

Let us go farther forward to the 
eighteen-seventies, when Mrs. Maud 
Howe Elliott, an American lady, paid 
a visit to England, and wrote an account 
of it in a book which is also published by 
John Lane. 

She was a little critical of England in 
the seventies, but admits that she and 
her mother were very hospitably treated, 
and that their days ‘‘ passed in a be- 
wildering round of dinners, dances, 
garden-parties, races of boats, of horses ; 
matches of cricket, of football, ‘‘ shows 
of pictures, flowers, vegetables, dogs!” 

t is clear from this that the American 
lady had quite a good time, and she 
even met her distinguished countryman, 
Henry. James, the novelist, 

“ I rather avoided talking with him,” 
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she says menacingly, “‘ fancying that he 
was studying me for copy,’ but she 
charitably adds that, “‘ Later in life we 
became fast friends.’’ 


Robert Browning, the Poet, 
as a Diner-Out. 


She also became fast friends with 
Robert Browning, whom she met at 
the home of Mrs. Lehmann. ‘As Mr. 
Browning often dines with us,” said this 
lady to her, “ I always show him the list 
of guests and let him choose who shall sit 
beside him; to-night you are to have 
the honour.” 

Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott felt it a very 
great honour, but she was a little surprised 
when Browning appeared, looking quite 
unlike the traditional poet. He was 
spruce, with a waxed moustache, and he 
had a man-of-the-world air, not at all 
like pictures of Byron or Shelley, or even 
Walt Whitman or Longfellow. Moreover, 
when they had sat down to dinner, 
Browning adjusting his monocle, and 
glancing at the menu, said: “I know 
this cook’s best dishes, I will advise you 
in choosing the Plats.” 

“It was unreasonable, but I was 
shocked,’”’ says Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott. 
“To come trembling into the presence 
of the adored poet, and find him only a 
man and an epicure, was a cruel dis- 
illusionment.”’ 

Perhaps she found, as most of us find, 
that celebrities are often disappointing, 
and they are not themselves to blame 
because they are just what they are. 
We are really to blame because we have 
conjured up perfectly impossible pictures 
of them, and we expect them to live up 
to those pictures, which, as Euclid says, 
is absurd. 

Now for an Oxford University Press 
book, Guests and Memories, by Miss Una 
Taylor, and her name brings in that of 
Sit Henry Taylor, the author of Philip 
van Ayrtvelde. He is a good deal in this 
book, and so are other interesting people 
of the middle of last century, including 


Aubrey de Vere, the poet. 


A Captain of Soldiers at 
Five Years of Age. 


Sir Aubrey, his father, was also a poet 
and a scholar of no mean capacity, and 
he had made his entrance to public 
notice at an unusually early age. It was 
the day of Bonaparte, and dreams of 

rench invasion troubled British sleep. 

At five years of age the Young Hopeful 
of the De Vere family had received 
the King’s commission and donned the 
scarlet uniform as captain of a regiment 
raised by his father. Along came an 
English general who demanded, ‘‘ Where 
is the captain ?’’ and when the small 
searlet-clad gold-braided figure of five 
years old was produced, he took the 
appointment ill and cut short the joys 
of that scarlet glory. In other words, 


_he disbanded the little captain who, 


presumably, was relegated to the un- 
eventful monotonies of nursery life. 

Aubrey de Vere himself was a charming 
man, and although it is years since he 
died there are still people living who 
came in contact with that charm. For 
one thing he was a very modest man, and 
once he said, “ If I saw my own double 
on the other side of the road, I should 
find it difficult to refrain from throwing 
a stone at him.’”’ Another remark of his 
was: “‘No one could call me a poor 
man, when I might double my income 
any day by laying down my pen.” 

We have a glimpse in Guests and 
\Temories of Wordsworth in London, and 
of a tea-party at which he was present, 
full of force and energy. ‘“‘ He gave us 
a lively account of his visit to Mr. Rogers, 
and his trying on Mr. Rogers’s court dress 
which fortunately fits him so well, that, 
with the help of Sir Humphry Davy’s 
sword, ‘science ahd’ ‘art being thus 
fraternally united,’ he will have no 


trouble about his apparel.” Apparently 


there was some ceremonial on hand, 
probably a reception by the Sovereign, 
and Wordsworth was getting through 
the clothes side of it as easily as he could. 


Coleridge and Southey and 
Other Good Company. 


We also read of the “ luminous face 
and the white head ”’ of Coleridge, and we 
have a Journal of Sir Henry Taylor on 
travel on the Continent, beginning at 
Calais in 1826. Southey shared in this 
journey, and he had a habit, as he 
travelled, of writing doggerel verses and 
speaking them as, for instance, this— 

Here we call for bread and butter ; 
Thanks for it in French we utter ; 
Better bread was never broken, 
Worser French was never spoken. 

Another celebrity whom we meet is 
Mrs. Norton, whose beauty of head and 
heart and body are kept alive in one of 
George Meredith’s novels. We also meet, 


curiously enough, Jenny Lind sitting on 


the seashore at Eastbourne—which must 
kave been a very small place then— 
reading the Bible. 

“Did she,’’ she was asked, “ regret 
those nights of glorious singing and the 


homage of the crowded Opera House ?”’ — 


The great singer answered, ‘“ When 


that,’ pointing to the sunset, “‘ was 


becoming nothing to me, and this,” 
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touching the book upon her knee, “ was 
becoming less—it was time ’’—she meant 
time to retire from public singing. 

We have travelled far and wide, with 
various people, and now, for a moment, 
let us try another kind of travelling. 
There are things of literature which have, 
so to speak, no home to which they can 
be traced. They wander about the world 
and are constantly being talked about 
and quoted and never, as it were, pinned 
down. 

Those things might be called literary 
lost luggage, and ‘“‘ John o’ London,” 
who is Mr Wilfred Whitten, has made a 
book of them which Newnes publishes 
under the title Treasure Trove. “‘ I have 
endeavoured,” he says, ‘‘ to construct a 
little wallet book for those who like to 
read while they run,” and, indeed, here 
is an admirable volume for folk who 
want to travel in the great land of English 
literature and to make discoveries by 
the way. 

A Cry from Expatriated 
Scottish Highlanders. 

Who wrote the wonderful ‘‘ Canadian 
Boat Song’’? There have been endless 
discussions about it, and nobody has 
settled the point, but one would love to 
know who wrote it, especially that 
beautiful opening verse— 

From the lone shieling of the misty island 

Mountains divide us, and the waste of 

seas— 
Yet still the blood is strong, the heart is 
Highland, 

And we in dreams behold the Hebrides. 

Probably the author will never be 
found, but there is no doubt as to the 
authorship of a verse which is often 
sought for by people who make a habit 
of chasing fugitive literary pieces. It is 
a verse in a poem called ‘‘ The Donkey,” 


which Mr. Gilbert Chesterton wrote, 
and this is the verse— 
Fools! For I also had my hour; 


One far, fierce hour and sweet: 
There was a shout about my ears; 
And palms before my feet. 


There are ‘‘ Limericks,’’ too, whose 
travels cannot be traced to their source, 
and here is one of some quality— 

There was a great swell in Japan, 
Whose name on a Tuesday began ; 
It lasted through Sunday 


Till twilight on Monday, 
And sounded like stones in a can. 


Speaking of ‘‘ Limericks,’ do you 
know that there was recently published 
a book of them compiled by Mr. Langford 
Reed, and issued by Jarrolds? It had a 
great success, for people love “ Limericks,” 
probably because everybody thinks them 
easy to write. 

The Begetter of that Witty 
Thing the “‘ Limerick.” 

More than eighty years have passed 
since Edward Lear in his Nonsense 
Verses, published the first real 
“ Limericks.’’ Since then the output of 
them has been colossal, but even so they 
have not lost their vogue. 

“What,” somebody has _ asked, 
“makes a good ‘ Limerick’? It must 
have ‘snap’; its rhymes must be 
ingenious, and are none the worse of 

eing a little far-fetched ; there must be 
something unexpected about it; and 
it must either be laughably nonsensical 
or have a sharp edge.”’ 

Dean Inge has a favourite “‘ Limerick,”’ 
and it is this— 


There was an old man of Khartoum 
Who kept two tame sheep in his room: 
He said, ‘‘ They remind me 
Of one left behind me— 
I cannot remember of whom.” 


No “‘ Limerick ’’ is perfect, because it 
is an imperfect form of poetry, but there 
is something to be said for this one— 


There once was a man of Calcutta 
Who spoke with a terrible stutter, 
At breakfast he said, 
‘« Give me b-b-b-bread 
And b-b-b-b-b-b-butter.” 


Here is another which is not bad, 
although probably it could be improved 
upon— 

There was a young tenor of Tring 
Whose nickname was ‘‘ God Save the King,” 
For the kindliest-hearted 


Of people departed 
Whenever he started to sing. 


You see that particular ‘‘ Limerick ”’ 
tells rather a sad story, but it tells it 
in an amusing way, and ‘Limericks ”’ 
should always do that. 

You, dear reaier, probably have 
written them yourself, and if you have 
you will no doubt have written some 
which are better than the few that one 
has been tempted to quote for the 
present occasion. 








It was four o’clock in the afternoon in 
the beginning of January. The room 
was cosy and comfortable. Outside, there 
was a bitter north-east wind ; the grey 
dusk hid the opposite row of houses, but 
the noise of the traffic in the next street 
was ceaseless, and the girl sitting before 
the blazing fire, her hands clasped loosely 
round her knees, was continually raising 
her head in a listening attitude. Then 
she heard the electric bell of her flat 
ring, and she rose to her feet ex- 
pectantly. 

The door opened, and a man was 
ushered in by a very trim maid. 

The girl uttered an exclamation of 
dismay. 

= You, Dugald le 

“Ves, it’s myself,” said the new- 
comer in brisk tones; ‘‘ don’t look so 
‘dour,’ as we Scotch say.” 

The girl smiled. She was tall and 
slender, but she was not beautiful ; only 
a pair of merry brown eyes and a 
humorously twisted mouth redeemed 
her from plainness, but she carried her 
inches with dignity, and she had an 
attractive personality. 


“ Sit down. I’m expecting my sister- 


in-law and my small niece to stay with 
me. Itisallrathersudden. MHere’s her 
letter. What do you think of it ?’’ She 
took a letter off her mantelpiece and 
handed it to him. 


“My DEAR OrrRIs,—Calamity has 
overtaken me. I told you I was going 
to marry Captain Arteris. My wedding- 
day was fixed for the tenth of next 
month, and we were to have been 
married in Cannes. I must tell you, 
about four months ago he persuaded me 
to invest all my capital in an oil well 
of his; he said it would give me twelve 
per cent. right away. The oil has failed, 
and the company, which I rather gather 
is Frank himself, is insolvent. He came 
to me perfectly abject, saying he 
couldn’t afford to marry, and is now on 
his way to try new fields of fortune in 
California. So that’s off. The shock 
of it was too much for me, and I have 
been very ill. How are Pippa and [ to 
live upon my small pension? I must 
come and talk over things with you, and 
I’m writing this just 
before leaving by the 
night express. 

“Your affectionate 

sister, 
“VENETIA.” 


“Calamity seems to be 
her portion,’ said the 
man coolly; “but I fail 
to see why you should be 
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A Venture 


brought into it again. You set her up 
in a millinery venture, did you not?” 

Orris nodded. 

“ She has neither the health nor capa- 
city to earn,’’ she said. 

“ Take my advice and don’t offer her 
a home.” 

“T think,’ she remarked, “ that you 
had better not stay.. I hear a taxi, and 
you and she never hit it off.”’ 

“Hang her!” muttered the man 
under his breath. But he got up from 
his chair. ‘‘ I came to suggest a dinner 


at the Carlton to-night. Marie is up in ~ 


town, and wants to see you.” 

Sale esOniay sa) 

She waved a rather impatient hand 
to him, and he left the room with a 
heavy frown. 

“Venetia is a born parasite,” he said 
to himself, ‘‘ and Orris is a perfect fool 
in her hands.” 

Then, in a moment or two, the door 
opened, and Orris’s sister-in-law ap- 
peared. 

She shed her fur coat before she 
embraced. 

“Oh, what weather! And we’ve had 
such a rough crossing! I’m perished 
with cold!” 

““Where’s the child?” 
Orris. 

“Downstairs chattering her head off 
to Dugald, who tumbled into us. Does 
he still live in your pockets, Orris ? ” 

Orris flushed, then she laughed. 

“You never will realise that our 
cousinship is a thing by itself. Ah, here 
comes Pippa! ”’ 

Venetia had taken off her hat and 
was standing over the fire; she had a 
pale golden bobbed head and a very 
tight dress. She looked about seventeen 
in the firelight; the child who danced 
into the room and up to Orris was 
dark-eyed, with a mop of very curly 
fair hair. She had small,features and 
a beautiful skin. 

“ Aunt Ollie—Aunt Ollie !”’ she cried, 
throwing her arms round 
her aunt; “aren’t you 
very glad to see me? 
Ive grown yards, and 
mummy’s shoes almost 
fit me if J stuff paper 
into the toes! And I 
walked all round the 
ship with the captain, 
and do you know I have 
a darling dove in a cage? 
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demanded 


And Cousin Dugald was saying a wicked 
word when he met us on the stairs, so I 
put my hand in his pocket quick, like a 
thief, and picked his cigarette-case ; and 
then he and me had a scrimmage, but 
he says there’s a new bear at the Zoo 
wants to see me, and we think we’ll go 
to-morrow.” 

She paused for breath. Her mother 
turned her head. 

“Go and fetch me my handbag, 
Pippa. I left it in the cab, and Anita 
has got it.” 

The child instantly obeyed. 

“ You can put us up, Orris ?”’ 

“Of course. I have a big spare 
room.” 

“You're very comfortable in this flat. 
I suppose you realise that we're penni- 
less. Pippa and I have both been in the 
doctor’s hands. He advised a good 
healthy out-of-door life for us both. So 
ridiculous! But I couldn’t stay on in 
Cannes.”’ 

“" Pippa looks thin and white.” 

“ She’s never still; she tires me to 
death. I never ought to have been a 
mother. I haven’t the health for it. 
Children are a never-ending care and 
responsibility. You'll have to take her 
off my hands for a bit. Have you still 
got your job at the club?” 

“Yes, I’m still manageress.”’ 

“ T should like a similar job if I could 
get it. You have a very good time and 
a good salary.” 

“It’s good enough for one,”’ said Orris, 
laughing, and her laugh was clear and 
ringing ;. ‘‘ but it won’t be very good 
for three. I’ll do the best I can for you, 
Vennie dear. We must talk over this 
idea of a country life.” 

“Don’t make me an item init. But 
Pippa has a cough which ought to be 
cured. If I had the money, I would 
send her down to a country farmhouse 
with Anita, my maid. I suppose you 
can put her up too? I forgot to say I 
was bringing her over with us. She’s 
half Italian, half French, and adores 
Pippa,:and knows how to manage her,”’ 

“T think she can share my one 
maid’s room,” said Orris. 

Pippa was back. 

“J wiss I was a organ-man, mummy ! 
There’s one with a monkey in the street. 
May I go and be friends with him ?”’ 

“ No,’”’ said her mother sharply ; “ you 
may not. Oh, dear! how tired I am! 
Orris, I'll go straight to bed. Anita 
will wait on me—I only want a cup 
of tea.” 

Orris took: her to her spare - room 
without a word. She saw that she had 
every comfort there, and then returned 
to her little niece, whom she found in 
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front of the fire with two dolls and a 
‘reddy bear. : 

“It’s my family, Aunt Ollie—Beauty 
and the Beast and their little baby. I’m 
really fondest of the Beast; he’s so soft 
and squeezy.”’ 

Then a fit of coughing stopped further 
talking, and as Orris watched the child’s 
flushed strained face and beating heart, 
sudden anxiety seized her. 

“Pippa, my darling, you’re nothing 
but a bag of bones with a little skin 
over them !”’ 

She took her on her lap as she spoke, 
and, exhausted by her coughing, the 
child rested her head on her shoulder 
and sighed. 

“Mummy hates fat people. There was 
a fat lady on the boat. She could hardly 
walk. JI can run faster than anybody 
can catch me.” 

Tea was being brought in. Orris was 
distressed at her niece’s small appetite. 
When it was over she found her hands 
full, helping the travellers to unpack, and 
settle them comfortably for the night. 
But later on she came back to the fire- 
side and sat very still in her chair, as 
she reviewed the situation. 

“ This will make a big change in my 
life,’ she said to herself. “I cannot 
support Vennie in the luxury . she 
demands, if we live on in town. And the 


child will die here. For Jim’s sake I must 
look after them. Well, it is good to have 
belongings ; I was getting selfish and 
self-centred—and a few days will do 
wonders, I expect. I must get a doctor’s 
opinion, and arrive at Vennie’s mind. 
Light will come—it always does.” 

As she sat there, she looked back to her 
girlhood’s days. Her fitst real trouble 
was when she was a happy careless 
school-girl of fifteen. She was recalled 
from her boarding-school to her young 
mother’s death-bed. She had caught 
a severe chill which turned to pneu- 
monia, and after a few days’ illness 
passed away, whispering in a breathless 
way to her little daughter : “ Take care 
of daddy.” 

Orris had had eight years of sheltered 
life with her father, who was¥a dreamy 
scholar, and lived in a world of books 
and manuscripts: He was twenty years 
older than her mother, and died leaving 
his daughter almost penniless. Her one 
brother was a Civil Servant in India. 
He came home on leave at his father’s 
death with his wife and child, and 
wanted Orris to go back to India and 
make his house her home. This she re- 
fused to do. Venetia and she had little 
in common; and she knew she would 
not be a welcome visitor to her sister-in- 
law. Through an old school friend she 
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obtained a post as assistant manageress 
ofa woman’s clubin London, and proved 
so capable and dependent that, on the 
retirement of her friend, she was elected 
the manageress, and had been there ever 
since. Trouble came again. Her brother 
was carried off suddenly by virulent 
typhus, and his widow and child came 
home, where Orris did her best to obtain 
some employment for her sister-in-law. 
But Venetia was not a worker ; she threw 
up everything after afew weeks’ trial, 
and eventually went out to the Riviera 
as travelling companion to a rich young 
widow. She had drifted about on the 
Continent for two years; and as Orris 
realised now that her small income had 
entirely disappeared, it needed all her 
courage and buoyancy to face the future. 

“JT think,” she murmured to herself, 
with a smile breaking over her face, 
“that my réle is to be one of the world’s 
caretakers. Better that than stagnating 
in a lonely pool! And if Venetia may 
prove a difficult problem, Pippa will 
be my greatest oy.” 

And with this conclusion she went 
to bed. She had learnt already how to 
grapple with difficulties and yet main- 
tain a cheerful contented spirit. 

A week later she walked into her flat 
with a radiant face. 

It was nine o’clock in the evening. 
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““SOFT”’ WEATHER FOR 
THE TIME OF YEAR. 


For a wonder Venetia was at home. She 
was crouched over the fire reading a 
novel, and looked up at her sister-in- 
law with discontented eyes. © 

“What a time you’ve been! I’ve had 
a rotten day. I’m getting fed-up with 
this cold fog and rain.” 

“So sorry, dear! I was kept later than 
usual, for a Mrs. Calthrop wanted to 
talk to me, and our talk was so engrossing 
that I did not notice how the time was 
going. Such good news, Vennie! An 
open door, I call it.” f 

Orris slipped off her fur coat and drew 
an easy-chair up to the fire. 

Venetia looked at her with a half- 
scornful curl of the lip. 

“You're easily pleased,” she said. 

“Yes, [hope Iam; but even you must 
acknowledge that this is what we have 
been wanting. I had been telling one or 
two of the members that I feared I would 
have to give up my post, as I wanted 
to try for something in the country, and 
Mrs. Calthrop had heard of it. I don’t 
know if you’ve heard me speak of her. 
She’s avery energetic busy woman with 
an only son—rather delicate. He has 
lately come into an old property quite 
unexpectedly. He was secretary for 
some years to the owners of it. An old 
man and his wife. Their name was 
Muir. The husband died about three 
years ago, and the wife the end of last 
year. Young Calthrop had made him- 
self very useful to them both; and to 
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everyone’s astonishment the 
whole of the property has been 
left to him.” 

“Do come to the point,” said 
Venetia languidly; “I’m not 
interested in these people.” 

“-Yes, but you must be, be- 
cause of what follows. Mrs. 
Calthrop is anxious for her son 
to sell the whole of the library 

.in the old house. It is a very 
valuable one, but is in a state of 
hopeless confusion. The death 
duties and taxes have rather 
crippled them this year; and she 
wants to go to Algiers with him 


and travel a bit. Neither of 
them are book lovers, but she 
knows I am. She knew my 
father many years ago, and 


briefly her proposition is this: 
that I should go down and 
catalogue and put the library 
into perfect order before it is put 
into the market for sale. She 
wants a good price for it, and 
will (gets it, Lexpect) mel icant 
understand her being willing—or 
her son either—to part with such 
a possession. But there it is! 
She offers me board and house 
room; says I can take friends or 
relations with me, and offers me 
three pounds a week. [ think it 
will be a year’s task. She means 
to be abroad for about that time with 
her son, and says she would like me to 
take up my quarters there till they 
Fevuinoe 

“Does she boss the show ? What is 
this son like? Not married, is he? 
I should like to meet him.” 

Venetia’s interest was awakened. She 
lita cigarette, and lay back in her chair, 
thinking hard. 

“TJ think she is boss, if you ask me. 
I have only seen her son once, and then 
he struck me as a good-looking effemi- 
nate creature. [I believe one of his lungs 
is affected. No, he is not married, I’m 
glad to think. He’s not your sort, 
Venetia.”’ 

“My sort,’ said Venetia, taking her 
cigarette out of her mouth, and watch- 
ing the spiral of smoke ascend from her 
lips, ‘“‘is anyone with decent manners 
and a good balance at his bank.”’ 

“JT don’t fancy he has too big a 
balance at present; but I daresay 
later on he’ll be all right. The house 
is charming, I believe, but rather in 
the wilds. It is on the borders of Hamp- 
shire, on high ground, and is in the 
pines district. Very healthy, she says. 
I was thinking what a chance for 
Pippa!” 

“ And what about me ?”’ 

Orris looked at her sister-in-law with 
a good-humoured tolerance. 

“You must come with us and make 
the best of it. The salary, of course, 
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isn’t much, but we can make it do, with 
board and lodging thrown in. In two 
years’ time Pippa will, we’ll hope, be 
strong and robust. [ believe,there are 
three or four good old servants left 
with the house, so we shall be com- 
fortable.’’ 

“IT conclude you have accepted the 
POStinae 

“ Not until I have talked it over with 
you; but we should be fools to throw 
such a chance away. I am to let Mrs. 
Calthrop have my decision to-morrow 
morning.” 

There was silence. Orris knew her 
sister-in-law well enough not to urge 
her consent. 

And at last Venetia spoke. 

“We can but try it. It will be good 
for the child. I think that [ll let you 
take her down and settle in first. Ive 
promised to pay the Lucas-Seymours a 
visit the beginning of next month.” 

“All right. I rather think I can get 
Mary Watson to come back to the club 
for a bit. She resigned, you know, 
because her brother lost his wife, and 
wanted her to look after his children ; 
but the eldest is home from school now, 
and she’s not wanted in the sathe way. 
There will be a lot to see to, but I shall 
try to sub-let this flat. I don’t want to 
store my bits of furniture.” 

A busy time for Orris followed. Once 
having made a decision, she never looked 
back. Her friends and a few relations 
objected to her leaving town. Her 
cousin, Dugald McTavert, was one of 
these. 

“Tt’s the height of folly turning 
yourself into a book grubber for such 
a paltry screw, and burying yourself in 
a mouldy rat-eaten ruin for the sake 
of a child who could be boarded out 
quite cheaply in any lodgings or farm.’’ 

“ Well, now,” said Orris, facing him 
gravely, “I always tell you that I am 
led into pleasant pastures. I’m longing 
myself, after three years of London tur- 
moil, to breathe pure country air and 
live a quiet life. It has come to me so 
easily and quickly, that I simply look 
up, and thank for it.” 

“As you thanked for your job in 
town,’’ said Dugald. 

“Yes, I did; and I’ve enjoyed all of 
it. I love my fellow-creatures, and I’ve 
had some experience in dealing with 
them. And I won’t say that my brain 
hasn’t benefited by my town life, and 
all the lectures and music that I have 
enjoyed. But there’s another side of 
me that I have not cultivated. I’ve never 
had time to think—I won’t use that 
old-fashioned word, meditate—but I 
shall have time to browse amongst my 
books, and have Nature around me.”’ 

“ Deadly dull, you'll become ! ”’ 

“Not I, with a child like Pippa to - 
keep me young. She’s alive. to her 
finger tips, and she’s worth keeping in 


this world, Dugald. To let her pine and 
die for lack of the right atmosphere 
would be pure murder !”’ 

“ And Madame la Mere ?”’ 

“ Well, we must wait and see. She’s 
willing to make the experiment, and 
she will put in some visits when she’s 
bored.” 

“Tm a relation, so I’ll look you up 
one week-end,” Dugald announced. 

“ My mouldy ruin won’t interest you. 
I wish you could see the photo of the 
house which Mrs. Calthrop showed me. 
It isn’t anything near a ruin. And the 
garden is a dream. But, of course, you 
can come and see us, if you can tear 
yourself away from town.” 

“Youwll hail my advent with joy. 
You aren’t made to live alone, Orris, as 
you'll find to your cost. Your life has 
been pretty full of acquaintances and 
friends these last few years, and it will 
* be a big drop down jo one small child, 
and a few country yokels! As for 
Madam Parasite, she’ll flee back to town 
after two days of it. Why, Calthrop 
himself won’t live there! ”’ 

“Tt’s his health,” Orris said; ‘“‘ he 
was there for some years as secretary.” 

“Yes, he was preparing his habita- 
tion. Do you know that there’s a 
nephew of the old Muirs somewhere ? 
Rather hard lines on him! A rolling 
stone, I believe, couldn’t stay at home, 
and they took offence, and cut him out 
of the will. But people say Mrs. Cal- 
throp is a powerful personality; she 
was a cousin of the Muirs, was she not ? 
She stayed a good bit with them. The 
rotten part of it all is, that the old 
people left her son the property as he 
appreciated their library so. That is 
mentioned in their will, and the first 
thing he does is to sell the blooming 
concern !”’ 

“Tt isn’t sold yet. How did you hear 
all this gossip ?”’ 

-“T looked up the will at Somerset 
House, and I’ve known Calthrop. He 
belongs to my club. He’s a nincompoop, 
and entirely under his mother’s thumb.” 

“Well, they've been very good in 
giving me the job, and I’m not hearing 
anything against them.” 

“You and Pippa in a lone empty 
country house—ghosts perhaps! My 
dear girl, you’re taking a false step. 
Back out of it!” 

But Orris laughed at him and pursued 
her own way, and at last her affairs were 
settled, and one grey day towards the 
end of March, she and Pippa and the 
Italian maid, started from Waterloo for 
their new home. : 


Chapter I. 
The Old House. 
“Now, my Pippa, wake up! 
going to get out.” 
The child had been wildly excited for 
the first half of the journey. Her tongue 


We are 


and limbs were in perpetual 
motion. Climbing up and down 
on the seat to see out of the 
window; putting her head out 
of it when she had a chance; 
peeping out in the corridor, and 
addressing every one she saw out 
there; planting her Teddy bear 
in all sorts of impossible posi- 
tions; and chatting ceaselessly 
to Anita and her aunt. Orris 
was very thankful when, after a 
substantial lunch had been 
eaten, Pippa grew quieter, pil- 
lowed her head against her 
aunt’s shoulder, and finally 
dropped into a sound sleep, 
which lasted till they arrived at 
their destination. Orris had 
started on her journey early in 
the day, as she wanted to arrive 
before dark; and now, as they 
gathered up their belongings 
and followed the porter out 
into the road, bright golden 
sunshine greeted them, A 
shabby old private omnibus was 
waiting for them. 

The Muirs had been far too 
old-fashioned to start a car. 
Their carriage and horses had 
been sold. The ’bus was the 
only vehicle that occupied the 
roomy coach-house, and the old 
cob started off now at a pace 
somewhere between a walk and a trot. 
Orris sat back and regarded the country 
road with some interest. Pippa had 
hardly recovered from her sleep, so was 
silent. Steadily they wound round, up 
hill all the way. The air got keener and 
fresher. 

Then they reached the busy little 
market town of Spenbury on the top 
of the hill; they jogged along the 
cobbled streets, past an old square 
towered church, a covered market place 
and a long row of shops, and then long 
rows of pines appeared on either side of 
them. The sun was setting now, and 
sank like a red ball of fire through the 
slender stems of the pines. Pippa 
caught a glance of it and was roused at 
once. 
~ “ How does the sun know to the very 
right minute when he has to go to bed, 
Aunt Ollie ? I wish he’d forget to-night 
and not go quite so punctil. I don’t 
like roads when they’re dark, do 
voumie 

“We shall be home before dark, 
darling. I think we are only three miles 
out of the town which we have passed 
already. Can you smell the pines, 
Pippa? I think they are my favourite 
tees as 

Pippa did a good deal of sniffing, and 
then announced — 

“ T smell kittens in the straw.” 

Orris laughed. 

“You mean you smell straw. 
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the ’bus has a stable smell, musty and 
fusty—but not kittens.” 

“ Our kittens in Cannes were always 
in straw,” said Pippa firmly. 

They were climbing another hill now, 
and then crossed a wild bit of heath. At 
last some big iron gates appeared, and a 
high wall on either side of them. There 
was a little lodge inside, and the gates 
were opened by a woman. Pippa 
kissed her hand to her in her friendly 
little way. The drive was bordered with 
thick masses of evergreen, but in a very 
few minutes they came upon a square 
substantial old stone house, with a low 
wing on each side of it covered with 
ivy. 

“Look, look! There are candles in 
the windows!’ cried Pippa. 

But it was only the reflection of the 
red shining sun, and Orris smiled at her 
small niece. 

“It’s just kissing the house good- 
night before it goes to sleep, Pippa. 
We are here at last. Isn’t it a dear old 
house ? ”’ 

“It’s rather like a castle,’’ said the 
child. 

They ascended some broad stone steps 
and the door was opened promptly by 
an awkward-looking youth. A wide hall 
confronted them. At the farther end 
there was a wide fireplace with a blazing 
log fire. An old oak staircase rose from 
the middle of the hall. There were no 
stair carpets or rugs, and Orris shivered 
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a little as she stood on the black-and- 
white flagged floor. Then, with a little 
bustle and importance, an elderly servant 
came forward to greet them. 

“ Good evening, ma’am. Mrs. Cal- 
throp will doubtless have told you that 
J am cook-housekeeper here. Mrs. Snow 
is my name. Twenty-seven years I’ve 
lived here. She’s asked me to make you 
comfortable whilst you are here. I’ve 
prepared the old nurseries for the little 
lady ; they’re in the west wing over the 
library, and, thinking she might be 
lonely, I’ve given you the big bed-room 
close to her. But you can take your 
choice to-morrow. I thought you’d like 
to be over the library, but I'll have you 
moved into one of the south rooms if 
you prefer it. Now, Dan, what are you 
staring at? Get the luggage in at 
once !”’ 

From a very gentle suave voice, Mrs. 

. Snow turned into a perfect virago as she 
glared at the unfortunate youth. Then 
she added in an aside to Orris— 

“ These country boys are impossible to 
train. I remember the time when a 
butler and three footmen were in our 
service. Now I am running the house 
with a tweeny and a housemaid and this 
lout who is supposed to do the parlour 
work. Of course, I have been by 
myself for a couple of months now. 
Mrs. Calthrop finds it dull, but. ?m 
hoping she’ll settle in before long. 
When. they’ve travelled a bit she tells 
me they mean to come home.” 

Orris smiled pleasantly at the talka- 
tive woman. 

“‘ T-expect the nursery wing will suit 
us perfectly. Shall we follow you ?”’ 

Up the broad shallow oak stairs, then 
along a corridor, through a green baize 


door, and then they were ushered into - 


a big square room which faced the 
setting sun. Pippa scampered about 
immediately, peeping into everything. 
It was plainly but comfortably furnished. 
A stout oak table in the middle of the 
room; a. couple of easy-chairs ; an oak 
chest ; a big cupboard in the wall; and 
a bookcase with some very shabby books 
on the shelves. -A few chairs, an old 
roomy couch, and a faded Turkey carpet 
completed the furnishing. Some coloured 
prints were on the walls, oné descriptive 
of the Battle of Waterloo; the others 
chiefly ships. A bright fire was blazing 
in the grate. 

“Tt isn’t damp,’ said Mrs. Snow; 
“T’ve had fires for the past week in all 
the rooms. It’s a 
long time since 
they’ve been used, 
but I pride myself 
on keeping the 
house free from 
damp. ‘There are 
two big bed-rooms 
beyond this—one 
leads out of it.” 





Orris found all quite satisfactory. 
She arranged that Pippa, with Anita, 
should sleep in the night nursery, and 
she took the other bed-room farther 
down the passage. The outlook of all 
the rooms was over a big lawn, with a 
cedar tree in the middle of it. Beyond 
were slopes of wild moor and pine 
woods. 

Later on, when Orris and her small 
niece sat down to a comfortable well- 
served supper, in what Mrs. Snow called 
the morning-room downstairs, Orris said 
to the child— , 

‘““Well, Pippa, we've fallen on our 
feet. I think, if you and I can’t make 
ourselves happy here, we shall deserve 
to be hung and quartered !”’ 

Pippa laughed merrily. 

“T think it’s a fairy-palace, Aunt 
Ollie. I shall play hide and seek all over 
it. Why, I can run my hoop along the 
passages, they’re so never-ending ! ”’ 

In a few days they had settled down. 
The big dining-room and drawing-room 
remained shut up, as also was the 
smoking-room. Orris made the small 
morning-room her sitting-room, and 
had her meals there. Pippa shared 
breakfast and lunch with her, but she 


had her tea and supper in the nursery. ' 


Anita, a wonderfully adaptable good- 
tempered girl, seemed perfectly content 
with her surroundings, and Orris started 
work at once in the old library. 

It was the room she loved best in the 
house. It was in the west wing of the 
house, and was fifty feet long with six 
great windows all reaching to the floor. 
Every available inch of wall was packed 
with shelves and books, most of them 
with glass doors to preserve them. Her 
favourite position was at the big writing- 
table drawn up between the two centre 
windows. She looked out over a wide 
stretch of country, with blue hills in the 
distance, and sometimes she would drop 
her catalogue and MSS., and, leaning 
her elbows on the table and cupping 
her chin in her hands, would gaze out 
dreamily over the fields and pine woods 
and wide expanse of sky. She had the 
inherited scholarly love for ancient 
books, but she had also a poet’s and 
an artist’s soul. And sometimes she 
would spring up from her chair and dash 
out of one of the half-open windows to 
join her small niece in her play upon the 
lawn. ; * 

Pippa was a very busy little person, 
and everything that came to hand was 
thoroughly inves- 
tigated. Before 
she had been there 
a week she knew 
the family histories 
of the servants 
indoors and out. 
The cows and pigs 
and fowls were all 
individuals to her 
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with characteristics of their own. The 
trees and shrubs were objects of her 
interest. She never rested till she knew 
the names of all, and Randels, the old 
gardener, would push up his hat and 
scratch his head, as he was questioned 
by the eager child. 

‘Ay, dearie me! ’Tis the Lord 
A’mighty Himself ye must question 
when it comes to why one tree beareth 
fruit, and another nought. But they all 
bear seed to carry on. And that’s the p 
business they were given to do.” 

“Yes; but I’m quite certain God 
doesn’t want you to be cutting the 
darling daisies and the dandelions when 
they come up,” she retorted, shaking 
her curly head disapprovingly ; “‘ and 
that’s what you say you do always.” 

“The A’mighty teached the first 
gardener, missy. And everythink I do 
is right ; you just think on that.” 

Pippa was quenched. She stared at the 
old man with her far-seeing eyes. 

“And how many gardeners afore 
you ?’’ she demanded. 

Randall trundled his barrow away out 
of her reach, muttering, as he did so— 

“°Tis the tongue of a female, sure 
enough, small though she be! ”’ 

To Pippa the garden was fairy- 
land. There were winding walks through 
shrubberies, and a sunk water-garden 
with a fountain in the middle playing 
over the Cupids. Pippa called them 
angels. There was a summer-house at 
the end of a broad terrace walk, which 
was under a pergola of beautiful creepers, 
and there was an old walled fruit and 
vegetable garden, with mossy paths and 
box borders. But she would cheerfully 
leave all these attractions for a walk 
with her aunt through the pine woods. 
Orris loved taking her into the woods. 
She and Pippa would make a little fire 
of cones and needles, and sit by it, 
watching the blue smoke rise into the 
sky, and inhaling the sweet aromatic 
fragrance of the pines. 

_ There was no village near them, only 
a small hamlet of houses. The church 
and village of Veddon Weal was a mile 
away; their nearest neighbours were 
the labourers’ families who worked on 
the farm adjoining the house. The post- 
man, who was the local carpenter, 
occupied the biggest cottage, and the 
schoolmaster and organist lived in an 
old toll-house on the high road. 

Orris began to feel that Venetia 
would not stand the isolation of the 
place, but she enjoyed it; and Pippa’s 
cheeks grew round and rosy, and her 


appetite increased in a marvellous 
fashion. 
Mrs. Snow soon enlightened Orris 


as regards her neighbours, 

“We've got a pleasant rector, but his 
wife gives herself airs, and only visits 
the county. The rector has a sister 
who’s little more than a drudge in the 
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heouuw sver 
SP ihaeears 
rathera 
poor hand 
at visiting, 
seems too 
shy to get 
out her 
words. The 
only big 
house near 
this is the 
manor, and 
belongs to 
a writer. 
They say 
he has a 
big name 
in London, 
but his 
books are 
too clever 
for most of 
us. He 
lives in 
it quite 
alone, 
and goes 
Ay loyhe Kepeurel 
Cave elas, 
winter. 
He’s away 
now. Then 
there’s the 
two Misses 
Dashwood. 
They live 
next-the 
rectory in 
a. cottage 
belonging 
to the 
THe Criss 
But I don’t 
think you 
will-be 
troubled 
with visi- 
tors.” 

i dont 
We a ybsit 
toh en mn. 
said Orris, 
with her 
happy 
laugh. “I 
haven’t 
come here 
to enjoy 





society, 

but just to 

do my job, 

and enjoy 

this exhil- RANDELS WOULD PUSH UP HIS HAT AS HE Drawn by 

arating air. WAS QUESTIONED BY THE EAGER CHILD. L. Pern Bird. 

I’ve never 

lived eight hundred feet above sea-level The good woman seemed to have no Snow?” Pippa asked her To 

in my life before. It makes me feel humour, and would listen to Pippa’s one day, when she met her be 

quite skittish !”’ astounding assertions with a solid onthe stairs. ‘‘ I’m very fond con- 
She had a feeling that Mrs. Snow did expressionless face. of tickling persons, ‘specially aes 

not approve of her light-hearted ways: “Do you like being tickled, Mrs cats.” wee 
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Gince our last number 

went to press, our 
magazine has sustained 
a real loss in the death 
of Mary Frances 
Billington, who had 
been one of our regular 
contributors for a 
dozen years, or more, 
Miss Billington did not 
always sign her articles, 
but whatever she wrote 
was characterised with 
knowledge, insight, 
wide experience, and 
sound common-sense. ° 

In addition to the 
articles which bore her 
name, she also wrote 
those which were signed 
“A Woman of the 
World ”’—the very last 
article she wrote being 
the one entitled 
“What is Personality?” 
which appeared in our 
September issue. This 
she sent me just before 
she was knocked down 
by a motor ’bus in 
Fleet Street, the shock 
of which, coming on 
top of weak health, 
proved fatal. 

The articles which 
we have published 
from time to time on 
various members of 
our own Royal Family 
were also from Miss 
Billington’s pen. And 
no one was better able to write these, as she constantly 
came into touch with the Queen, and also with other 
members of the Royal circle. 


A HAPPY SNAPSHOT OF H.M. THE QUEEN 
GOING ON BOARD HER YACHT, 


WMfiss Billington’s career was in many ways unique. 

Her father, the Rev. G. H. Billington, vicar of 
Chalbury, in Dorsetshire, was a man of marked ability 
and keen intellect, and although her early years were 
spent in a very quiet and remote village, her brain was 
developed and her interest aroused in the world’s great 
happenings. She had a very sound and comprehensive 
education; and I always maintain that this is an 
essential for a journalist who is to make any mark 
in the world. 

Miss Billington one day ventured to send an article 
to The Globe. I think she told me it was a descriptive 
article on Dorsetshire scenery; at any rate, it was 
accepted, and after a few more equally fortunate ventures 
she decided to come to London. I was a girl when I 
met her first at the house of the late Sir George Grove, 
who was so famous a figure in Victorian times. And I 
remember how sympathetically anxious Lady Grove 








YD» 
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was as to her chances 
of success. Lady 
Grove was elderly at 
that time, and had not 
seen the army of women 
journalists who have 
since ‘‘made good”’ ; 
she was apprehensive 
as to any living being 
possible for a young 
womanin sucha 
direction. : 

But Miss Billington 
had qualifications 
which would have 
carried her to the top 
in whatever branch of 
work she had taken up. 
Not only had she 
remarkable brain 
power, but she had 
that priceless. posses- 
sion, a well-balanced 
mind and the ability 
to ‘‘see straight.’’ She 
was one of the pioneer 
women journalists, and 
one of the earliest to 
hold a specific post on 
a London daily paper. 
She first secured a post 
on the Echo, passing on 
to the Daily Graphic, 
and then to the Daily 
Telegraph in 1897, 
where she remained till 
her death, one of the 
most honoured and 
valued members of the 
staff, 

She set the pace for 
women journalists who followed her, and she set it 
right worthily. Tall, dignified, refined, she was all 
that is implied by that much-abused term ‘‘a lady”’ ; 
but she -never asked for allowance to be made on 
account of her sex. Having undertaken work which 
had previouly been done by men; she also took on 


Photo ty 
Photopress. 


,all the inconveniences and hardships which often 


went with the work. She endured the rushes, the long 
waits, the trying journeys, the buffeting with the 
weather, and the many other tediums that often fall 
to the lot of the journalist sent out to gather in news, or 
write up great affairs. Her one thought was the work 
set her to do, and her one object was to promote the 
welfare of the paper she represented. 


jit would take too long to write of all she accomplished, 
She made two visits to India, and was present at the 
Durbar in 1911; she knew Canada from Atlantic to 
Pacific ; also she had visited Russia, as well as many 
other parts of Europe. 
One of her attainments, which I envied, was her 
ability to travel all day and all night, without sleep if 
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need be, even without food if it was not easily procurable, 
and yet show no marked signs of fatigue. It was her 
remarkable physique which enabled her to compete with 
men so successfully in 
the arduous side of 


The Editor’s Page 


make too much noise, and drop off to sleep again. 
And she never came to see us at my London home on 
Sydenham Hill without taking back with her a bunch 
of fresh grass for her 
pussies, as well as bay 





journalistic work. Un- 
til a year or so ago, she 
had never known ill- 
health. Also, she so 
arranged her life (or 
perhaps I should say 
life had been so ar- 
ranged for her) that she 
was: able to give the 
whole of her time and 
her thought to her work, 
She had no other claims 
to consider in the latter 
part of her life, 

Living in a West-end 
flat, with a most de- 
voted housekeepey, she 
was entirely her own 
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In response to requests from thousands of Readers 
the December Number of this Magazine will contain 


4 Coloured Plates of 
The Flower-Patch among the Hillis 


together with many Black-and-white Sketches specially 
Painted by MAUDE ANGELL 


The Enlarged Christmas Number will be published 
November 25th, 


Price 1s. 6d. net 


leaves, parsley,sage, and 
any other fresh herbs 
for the kitchen, as they 
were so much nicer 
when gathered fresh 
than when bought in 
packets. 


er-Patclh ” 


A\ love for children was 

another of her cha- 
racteristics.. Each 
Christmas she arranged 
a Christmas tree in her 
own flat, and gave a 
little party to some 
children of the working 
classes; and she took 
as much interest in 
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mistress, and able to go 
to the far ends of the 
earth, if need on her paper arose, without a moment’s 
hesitation. I know that at one time a suit-case always 
stood ready packed for emergency journeys. She exem- 
plified—what many girls never understand when they 
start out as journalists—that this particular profession 
takes all one’s time, all one’s energy, all one’s brain, 
all one’s interest, if one is to do well at it. Miss 
Billington did do well; 
none better. 


Yet I do not mean to imply 

that she was nothing 
more than a journalist. She 
was a very womanly woman; 
she loved her home; she 
took a practical interest in 
even the kitchen details. 
She was devoted to her 
cats, though it seemed al- 
most incongruous, to those 
who didn’t know her, to see 
this majestic and command- 
ing woman suddenly pick 
up a small kitten and talk 
to it in a kitten-language 
of her own invention. She 
spent the best part of a 
holiday at the Flower-Patch 
among the Hills, trying to 
induce my West Highland 
terrier to be nice and affec- 
tionate to a very sprightly 
kitten who persisted in 
scratching his patient nose. 

In London she kept her 
bed-room window open at 
night so that her own cat 
could come in easily. And 
when he brought in his 
friends as well, she would 
merely tell them not to 
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this, and derived as 
much pleasure from it, 
as though the affair were for her own kith and kin. 

She was always particularly sympathetic over the 
struggles of the mother with small means, who yet 
desired to bring up her children as well as possible. 
Often have I heard her wax wrathful over certain of the 
West-end squares (including the one in which she 
lived), where poor children are not allowed inside the 
square. “‘ Just as though 
the poor little mites would 
hurt the grass if they did 
play on it, rather than in 
the street ! ’’ she would ex- 
claim. ‘And the whole 
square merely given over to 
a gardener (occasionally) 
and a few perennial cats !”’ 
And she wrote many letters 
to officials on the subject. 


But to return to the 
business side of Miss 
Billington’s career, I think 
the most remarkable thing 
about her was the encyclo- 
pedic nature of her mind. 
She seemed to know every- 
thing! It did not matter 
what subject might be men- 
tioned, whether details were 
required concerning the 
prices of Argentine beef, 
the life history of some 
Indian potentate, skunk 
farming, or the latest 
statistics of the nursing 
profession, she seemed to 
have a well-sorted mass of 
data at her finger-ends, 
She knew that it is the 
business of a big daily paper 
to keep its readers in touch 


Photo by 
Eltiott aud Fry. 
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with everything that is going on in the world, and she 
kept herself as informed and up-to-date as possible on 
every subject that could be called of world-wide interest, 
as well as many that were of lesser importance. 

Her memory was a wonderful aid to her in this respect, 
together with her faculty for singling out essential or 
useful details. Itseemedasthoughshe were always noting 
points of interest in everything she saw, and wherever 
she went, whether on land or at sea, and collecting 
valuable items of informaticn, which she ticketed and 
pigeon-holed in her mind for future use when needed. 

I remember on one occasion we were casually dis- 
cussing the psychological aspect of needlework as a 
woman’s craft, and its life-influence on the worker. 
I chanced to say, ‘“‘ John Oliver Hobbs touches on this 
in One of her novels.”’ 

Some years later Miss Billington had to write an 
article on needlework, and she asked me the name of the 
novel by John Oliver Hobbs to which I had referred 
those years before. By that time I had forgotten in 
which book it occurred, but I told her the main points. 
Next day I saw her article ; she had searched through the 
various novels, till she had found the paragraph and 
quoted it correctly. 


Accuracy was to her a necessity of life, while shoddy 

or slovenly work was abhorrent to her. Herein was 
great value to an editor. One never had to verify her 
quotations, as one has to do, alas! with some other of 
the great ones! She never let one down by making 
erroneous or libellous or indiscreet statements. She 
was a finished worker in all appertaining to her profession, 
and she gave diznity to everything she touched. 

It was a gieat tribute to her tact and discretion that 
she was always granted every facility at Buckingham 
Palace for obtaining information about the Royal 
Family. Among her greatest treasures she numbered 
the portrait which Queen Mary sent her personally at 
Christmas, with Her Majesty’s good wishes. And during 
her illness the Queen sent an equerry to inquire how 
she was progressing, while flowers from the Queen were 
at her bedside. < 

Although she revelled in the stir and hustle and tumult 
of city life, she had also a strong love for the quiet open 
spaces. To a Londoner born and bred, like myself, it 
was a great pleasure to be with her in the country. 
I was always learning something fresh from her; she 
never forgot or ceased to love her Dorsetshire village 
home, and had a wealth of country lore stored in her 
mind. 


"Phere was only one side of her character which occasion- 

ally was misunderstood by others. Having known 
nothing but buoyant magnificent health for the whole 
of her life, she found it difficult to understand the 
inability of weaker women to surmount life’s difficulties 
with a song on their lips, and saw no reason for many a 
forlorn derelict. 

One day I said to her jokingly— 

“You would. be perfect if you could have just one 
more experience added to your long list.” 

She asked what that one experience ought to be. 

I told her— 

“An illness! Only a very short one,” I added, “ but 
just enough for you to learn a heap of things which no 
one can explain to you, and yet which are very valuable 
once you know them,” 


I little realised how soon she was to be promoted to 
learn this, the most difficult lesson in the school of life ! 
I was totally unprepared for the letter which reached me 
not long after this conversation— 

‘““Send me a word of comfort. There is such a black 
time ahead. And pray for me. You know how prayer 
does avail. So pray for me. Though, of course, our 
Heavenly Father will only give what is best.”’ 

When she knew she was to go through a serious illness, 
she met it with the same calm courage that was so 
conspicuous in all her actions. But when she took up the 
daily routine once more, one realised a subtle change. 
She had learnt those wonderful things which only pain 
and trouble, and the need for a‘blind faith in God can 
teach us. And from that time onward, till she finally 
went Home a year or two later, no woman was more 
tenderly sympathetic with those whose health was not 
robust; and no woman had a higher regard for nurses 
individually, and for the nursing profession as a whole. 
And though she spoke very little of her own illness, and 
only then in the most business-like terms, it gave her 
insight into that vast world of suffering, and brought to 
light some very beautiful traits in her character. 


©pf what she did for the members of her own profession, 

as President of the Society of Women Journalists, I 
need not write here. Already much has been written 
about her in the daily press, and her wonderful record 
of achievement quoted at length. I can best speak of 
her as I knew her, an intimate friend of many years’ 
standing. Her gifts were remarkable ; her personality 
was still more remarkable. 

She demonstrated that a woman may be a genius in 
her own line of work, and rise to the very top of a difficult 
profession, and yet not lose one fraction of her woman- 
liness, nor cease to enjoy the simple things of home. 

Mary Frances Billington made history in the news- 
paper world; but she made it quietly and unostenta- 
tiously, by sheer force of character and the excellence 
of her work. 

There are many other able women journalists in Fleet 
Street to-day, doing splendid work, valuable work, and 
capable of rising to as great a height as any that has 
yet been reached. But no onewill ever fill Mary Frances’s 
place. She was unique 





Our Christmas Number. 
JNext month our December number will be enlarged 
to a special Christmas number. I have had so 

many letters from readers kindly asking me to publish 
pictures of the Flower-Patch among the Hills, that we 
are making this a special feature of our Christmas 
number. Miss Angell has been painting and sketching 
on the spot, and we hope to publish theso pictures next 
month, some as coloured plates and some in black-and- 
white. I know readers will like to have these. They 
are the first pictures of the Flower-Patch to be published. 

Fiction will occupy a good deal of the Christmas 
number. In addition to long instalments of the serials 
by Mrs. Earle and Miss Amy Le Feuvre, there will be 
complete stories by Marjory Royce, Marie Collier, 
Katharine Haviland Taylor, Marian Storm, and other 
popular writers—love stories and Christmas stories ; 
they will be much enjoyed. 

The number will be packed with interesting and useful 
items. The price will be ts. 6d. net. 
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By Mrs. GORDON-STABLES 


Ir the Frenchman’s gibe 
be true that the typical 
Englishman in his hours of 
ease is prone to suggest, 
““ Now, let’s go out and kill something,” 
it is certainly no less true that the 
average woman, English or 
otherwise, is apt in otherwise 
unoccupied moments to 
exclaim, “‘ Let’s go out and buy 
something.’’ And lest such a 
temptation assail you at such 
time as a shopping expedition 
may possess for you no par- 
ticular objective, let me suggest 
to you that, among the follow- 
ing items with which I happen 
to have met during my walks 
abroad, you may discover 
something that may prove a really 
desirable addition to your home either 
from the utilitarian or the decorative 
point of view. For instance— 
A Palette 
Knife 
with a specially flexible blade, designed 
for pastry-making, will help enormously 
in the production of nice light flaky 
paste by enabling you to blend the fat 
with the flour far more effectually than 
is possible with the ordinary unyielding 
kitchen knife. It is wonderful how the 
use of a really sympathetic bit of steel 
will make a good cook out of an in- 
different one—at any rate, so far as 
the pastry side of her activities is con- 
cerned. These palette knives range 
from as low as ts. 2d. in the smallest 
size to three times that price in that 
measuring a foot in length. 
A Knife for the 
Grape Fruit. 

Grape fruit forms one of the simplest 
“ first-courses’’ possible for the house- 
hold that is only sparsely staffed, but 
unless the fruit is properly prepared 
before it is served, it may well prove 
one of the most difficult to deal with 
gracefully. Some feeling person has 


lately invented a special grape-fruit - 


knife, shaped in such a fashion that, 
with a single action, one may sever the 
flesh from the rind all the way round, 
and without mangling the fruit in any 
way or expelling the juice, render it 
perfectly simple to dissect. The price of 
the knife is 3s. 6d. 

A Sprayer for 

the Copper. 

Another useful gadget is the Automatic 
Sprayer, which can be fixed inside a 
clothes-copper of practically any size, 
to enable the water when boiling to 
keep up a continuous penetration of 
the garments entrusted to it. Made at 
the base with a conical funnel which 





iificiency and Beauty are Catered for in 
the Articles dealt with im these Paragraphs 


is continued into a narrower pipe and 


terminates in a wide mouth fitted with 
a series of perforated holes, 
this sprayer forces the water 
upwards and outwards in such 
away that the linen is cleansed 
of its soil without any addi- 
tional aid. The cost of the 
sprayer is 6s. 6d. 

A Box for the 

Shoe Brushes. 

My own scullery has just 
received the addition of a one- 
and-fourpenny shoe-brush-box, 
and much neater and more 
respectable does it look for it. The 
box is an ingenious affair, with a 
back about the same height as that 
of the blacking-brushes when standing 
on end. The front consists of a couple 
of wooden bars meeting the low sides, 
and there is a division at right angles 
to these dividing off the cubicle for the 


‘upright brushes from another intended 


for the blacking tins or ‘pots. In its 
pristine state the box is of white wood, 
but a coat of creosote or of Solignum 
improves its appearance wonderfully, 
I have found, by conferring on it a nice 
brown hue. 

An Improvement 

in Store Jars. 

My married life opened with a splendid 
array upon the kitchen dresser of white 
china jars, with lids to match, to take 
the household groceries. Now it would 
pain me too much tostate how many of 
those jars have either lost their china 
lids altogether or are crowned with 
remnants sadly cracked and patched ! 
If I could begin all over again, it would 
be with some far more practical store 
jars of china, fitted with nickelled lids, 
and neatly lettered with the names of 
their respective contents. These jars 
cost the sum of 2s. 1d. apiece, just 
5d. less than some others that are 
fashioned, not of china at all, but of 
aluminium throughout. 

A Combination 
Service. 3 

Another possession that Mrs. Newly- 
Wed might well indulge in would be 
a table-service that satisfies all the 
needs of tea, dinner, and breakfast. 


For the small establishment in which 


cupboard room is a consideration, such 
a service, comprising in all seventy-six 
pieces, would prove vastly useful, 
besides ruling out unnecessary outlay. 
This three-guinea service is patterned 
after the time-honoured blue-and-white 
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willow design, of which 
one seems in the passage 
of years to grow no more 
weary than one does of 
bread and butter for tea or eggs and 
bacon for breakfast. There are half-a- 
dozen apiece of soup, meat, pudding, 
cheese, and tea plates, and the rest of 
the service is calculated on lines to 
correspond. The service is so decora- 
tive, with its fine colouring and brilliant 
glaze, that it might well form part of 
the display on an old oak dresser in a 
cottagey dining-room. 

A Steel Drying- : 

Rack. 

I am convinced that half the battle 
in keeping one’s domestic in an amiable 
frame of mind is to be won by making 
the business of washing-up as little 
tiresome as possible. Hence my constant 
insistence on the necessity for efficient 
equipment in regard to a drying rack 
for plates and dishes. Now the trouble 
is that in nany of the exiguous places 
that do duty as a scullery to-day, there 
is no wall-space adjacent to the sink 
where an ordinary broad rack of the 
wooden type can be affixed with ease. 
Hence the need for voicing the merits 
of a long narrow rack of galvanised 
steel that takes twelve pieces of crockery 
in as many semicircular grips of the 
metal. The size of the plates and dishes 
does not matter to it, for the grips are 
deep enough to hold a large piece firmly, 
while the shape precludes even the 
smallest from the risk of falling through. 
Four shillings and sixpence is the price 
of this hygienic and unbreakable rack, 
which is so slender in its proportions 
that the amount of wall-space that it 
appropriates is almost negligible. 

If you have no Room 

for a Wardrobe 

you need not repine, for there has 
been invented a fitting to take on three 
sides of it curtains, and capable of 
being affixed either to a wall or a door. 
The great point about this Challenge 
Wardrobe is that it possesses two ex- 
tremely practical fitments, one being 
a curtain runner that extends all round 
sides and front to allow the curtains to 
be drawn easily to expose the contents ; 
the other being an extending wardrobe 
rail fitted beneath its roof to take the 
greatest possible number of garments 
suspended from its runners. The price 
of the fitment is £1 Ios. 

A Trivet for the 

Gas-Heater. 

Many a bachelor- girl has already 
invested in one of the portable gas- 
heaters that so effectually solve the 
problem of economical warmth for a 


“Levs Buy Something” 


small domain. The utility of the Lawson 
Gas Heater is now extended by the 
provision of a trivet for boiling a kettle 
or heating a saucepan, and of a toaster 
for browning two or three slices of 
bread, the pair being modestly priced 
at 3s. 6d. Thus a simple meal can be 
prepared in the sitting-room without 
any necessity for calling into requisition 
the kitchen cooker. The trivet is fash- 
ioned in such a way as to be capable 
of accommodating any size of pan with 
perfect security, while the toaster is 


‘ shaped so that the bread may be dropped 


in at the top and extracted at the base 
by means of a finger-space. 

And now for the 

Decorative. 

So much for the utilitarian. Now for 
the more decorative side of things. 
Our zsthetes, having decided that it is 
all wrong to hide the grain and the 
colour of wood beneath a table-cloth, 
have at the same time come to the 
conclusion that these can best be 
thrown into relief by the addition of 
some sort of decorative runner. Hence 
the production by a well-known firm 
of furnishers of a number of beautiful 
table runners, some of coloured suéde, 
some of satin, some of velours, some 
of tapestry and metal galons. Endless 
variety prevails in these handsome 
strips; they may have panels and 
insets adorning their ends, they may 
exploit a diamond or circular ornament 
at the centre or may consist of two or 
more narrow. strips joined together by 
leather thongs or ribbon lacings. But 
one of the most effective, as well as one 
of the most inexpensive, is a certain 
half-guinea runner of soft suéde in 
a charming shade of tan, adorned with 
a central ornament of brown suede, 
worked in green, and with ends of 
brown treated in the same manner. 
On a table of dark oak such a runner 
would prove infinitely decorative. 

Some Novel Nursery 
Rugs. 

A rug that is at once fadeless, wash- 
able, and delightfully amusing, is a 
furnishing accessory that no devoted 
mother would care to ignore. I have 
recently come across a series of rugs that 
lives up to a reputation for all these 
virtues. The themes of their decoration 
vary from the amenities of a ‘‘ Puppies ”’ 
composition, which might be by Cecil 
Aldin, to judge by the expressiveness of 
the small canine specimens that adorn 
the surface, to the charms of a Bo-Peep 
rug, with frisky lambs gambolling among 
the hollyhocks of their ladye’s garden. 
Another rug depicts the traditional 
Noah’s Ark animals proceeding among 
the equally traditional trees, and shep- 


herded by a finely wooden sheepdog. 
The sum of f1 9s. od. will buy any of 
these rugs, the measurements of which 
are a yard and a half by three-quarters. 
A Fireside 

Stool. 

Small circular stools of oak, standing 
just under a foot in height and covered 
with interlaced thongs of hide, are 
proving formidable rivals in favour to 
the pouffes that have so long appro- 
priated the fireside nook. A particu- 
larly good example of this useful type 
of stool is one known as the “‘ Dryden,” 
which measures fourteen inches in 
diameter, stands on four ornamental 
legs connected by cross-stretchers, and is 
priced at no more than £1 19s. Not the 
least of the charms pertaining to this 
stool is its pleasantly soft and mellow 
tone of brown. The basket-work lacing 
of the thongs forms a_ beautifully 
resilient and hard-wearing seat. 

An Improvement 
in Trunks. 

If you are contemplating the purchase 
of a new trunk for your next holiday 
or week-end jaunt, let me advise you 
to go into the matter of the cabin- 
trunks that are fitted with the “ Anti- 
pilfering Clip’’ that allows the trunk 
to be sealed when packed, so that the 
risk of its being tampered with en route 
becomes considerably reduced. | I phrase 
it in this guarded manner because the 
wiles of the luggage pirate are almost 
too subtle for any device to call 
itself -altogether invulnerable, but I 
fancy that this deterrent will prove 
infinitely useful in discouragement. 
Keep the Pipes 
Clear. 

Detailed as one’s instructions to one’s 
handmaidens may be regarding the 
necessity for keeping the sink pipes 
clear of refuse, and careful as one may 
be to supply sink-baskets for its recep- 
tion, the fact remains that it is by no 
means an easy matter to prevent the 
sediment from the washing-up bowl, 
the tea-leaves, and a host of minor bits 
and pieces, from combining with soap 
lather to form in the sink pipes a con- 
glomeration of matter which will even- 
tually form a real obstruc- 
tion and necessitate a visit 
from the plumber. And 
when that worthy arrives 
upon the scene, there is 
no knowing what troubles 
and what bills will not 
ensue. His coming may, 
however, be postponed 
indefinitely, provided you 
observe two precautions, 
the first being to pour 
down the pipe at the end 





of each day’s work a kettleful of boiling 
water (a drop or two of permanganate 
of potash solution in it will do no 
harm, and may be a benefit), and the 
second being the regular weekly use of 
a force-cup of rubber. By operating 
this above the sink pipe-fitment, one 
brings the power of suction to bear on 
any accumulation of débrvis, and forces 
it upwards so that the pipe itself is 
left free and clear. Such a force-cup is 
priced at 1s. 3d. 

Anti-Tea-Stains. 

Some teapots seem disposed from 
birth onwards to give forth a dribble of 
tea on to the table-cloth; others only 
acquire this pernicious habit when 
their spout becomes something less 
than intact. For the sum of 8d. one 
can now secure a little protector of 
polished aluminium, fitted with a centre 
of rubber that will fit on to any tea- 
spout, broken or otherwise, and effectu- 
ally frustrate all drips and drops. 

An Aluminium 
Grill. 

This is a useful gadget for enabling 
the woman who is possessed of nothing 
more than a gas-ring on which to do 
her cooking, to grill her chops and her 
steaks, her bacon or her fish, without 
running the risk of letting the fat come 
into contact with the jets, and probably 
of making a nasty mess upon the hearth. 
This contrivance, which is priced at 
13s. 9d., should prove a great conveni- 
ence to the bed-sitting-room occupant 
in extending her opportunity for pre- 
paring a meal, 

A Kitchen ; 
Pad. 

There are times when the ordinary 
house flannel gives an _ insufficient 
purchase. For this reason the new 
Kitchen Pads, priced at 1s. 3d. each, 
prove of greater service, since they 
present a more solid mass on which 
to secure a firm grip. These pads 
are readily cleaned and wear very 
toughly. 

An Aircraft 
Hat Rack. 

Hat and coat racks are seldom decor- 
ative things, but there is something 
undeniably attractive 
about the racks fashioned 
from aircraft mahogany 
that are now being sold 
at the price: of 7s, 11d. _ 1 
believe that in the first in- 
stance the wood has formed 
a part of the propeller, but 
however this may be, its 
curves are delightful, and 
the whole has an individu- 
ality seldom to be met with 
in these accessories. 
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“TI simpty hate 
this place! To 
think of having 
to spend Christ- 
Tiassa uce ten oe 
shall be utterly 
wretched ; I can’t 
think why I 
came.” ae 

Laura Challoner drew her fur wrap 
more closely round her. The thin 
fretful face, under its fashionable 
little hat; the peevish voice; the 
daintily-shod foot nervously tapping 
on the boarded floor of the concert- 
hall, all told their own tale of over- 
strain and irritation, 

‘“You came because the doctors 
sent you, I suppose.” Major Chal- 
loner spoke drily; he knew his 
sister’s moods of old, spoilt child of 
fortune that she was, with her wealth, 
her restlessness. He had run down 
from town in his car for a couple of 
days just to see her; but he wished 
himself away. Laura was a good sort 
when she was well, but she was a 
nuisance when she was in her com- 
plaining vein. .He would make some 
excuse—get back to his chambers 
in the Albany and to his lounging 
bachelor life. He was not particularly 
happy init; happiness is a thing one 
grows out of, or at least such was his 
cynical opinion; but he was accus- 
tomed to it and it suited him. He 
flung a regretful thought to his com- 
fortable easy-chair at the club, as he 
surveyed the concert-hall on Helm- 
stone Pier. 
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Hateful ? Well, yes, it was rather 
hateful; the day was grey, with 
driving wind, which flung up the 
spray from the sea against the glass 
walls of the hall; ever and anon the 
whole fabric quivered as the mighty 
surges below thundered against the 
pier. 

The glass concert-hall had been 

made as comfortable and attractive 
as possible; huge tropical palms 
overshadowed the platform; there 
were flowers—tree azaleas, masses of 
mimosa—scenting the warm air ; but 
even so it seemed chilly, and Miss 
Challoner shivered under her furs. 
— “T ought to have gone to the 
Riviera, of course; but I know it 
all so well; I’ve been there heaps of 
times; I’m sick of it. Besides, the 
doctors did not advise it; I need 
bracing, they said, and this air will 
do me worlds of good. But I shall 
never be able to stand a month of it, 
and at Christmas-time too! I’ve a 
good mind to throw up the whole 
thing, house and all, and go back to 
town to-morrow.” 

‘“ Nonsense, Laura, of course you 
won’t do that. You look ever so 
much better, even after a few days 
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of this place; a 
month or so of 
it and you'll bea 
different creature, 
if you can stick 
it. What would 
have been the 
good of going to 
the Riviera ? It’s 
only London over again, with just 
the old round — dancing, bridge, 
theatre, keeping you up half the 
night. I’m sure you have been sleep- 
ing better since. you came here, now 
haven’t you ?”’ 

‘“Well, yes, I suppose I have,” 
Miss Challoner grudgingly admitted. 
“ And, in a way, I rather enjoy the 
evenings. I’ve got in a lovely piano, 
and I play all the time. The house is 
comfortable too, and I brought most 
of the servants. They enjoy it! 
Marie—my maid, you know—said 
this morning she feels years younger 
already. London now is such a rush— 
no quiet or peace anywhere. But I 
don’t believe I shall ever be able to 
stand a month of this; there’s not a 
single creature here to speak to. I 
hoped I’d come across a crony or two, 
but so far I haven’t met a soul I 
know. No bridge! Nothing! And 
Christmas, too! I’ve never made 
much of Christmas, but still I don’t 
like the idea of being here all alone. 
I say, Peter, don’t desert me. I’m 
so glad you’ve turned up now; do 
stay as long as you can.” 

“Tm afraid——’’ began Major 
Challoner. He must not promise to 
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stay; he’d be bored stiff in this 
place, with Laura’s complaints; a 
day would be enough for him. He 
was fond of her, his youngest sister ; 
she had a good heart, under all her 
restless cynicism. What a pity she 
had never married! Women ought 
to have a home and husband and 
children ; but Laura had never cared 
for anyone or anything since Gerald 
Daynton had been killed in the war. 
She was rich enough to gratify her 
every whim; but her life was as 
unsatisfactory as his own—aimless, 
purposeless. 

But suddenly Major Challoner 
started ; he had been going to make 
excuses for not staying with his 
sister, but the words died on his lips. 

The orchestra had begun to trickle 
in for the concert which was a feature 
of the afternoon at Helmstone. 
They came up a staircase at the back 
—chilly, red-nosed, rubbing their 
hands ; they chatted to one another 
as they took out their violins from 
their cases or turned over their scores. 

Who was the woman coming up 
the stairs now? Major Challoner’s 
careless glance was arrested. Her 
tall well-knit form seemed vaguely 
familiar; the clear-cut strong face, 
with the greying hair parted above 
the low brow, the deep-set eyes. 
Who was she ? 

The woman was the pianist; she 
took up her position on a small 
platform to the conductor’s left, and 
began sorting her music; then she 
settled herself in her chair, and 
chafed her cold hands, while her gaze 
roamed over the audience. 

Her eyes met his. Major Challoner’s 
» heart gave a tiny throb. Yes, it was 
Enid—an older, more mature Enid 
—but Enid, sure enough. 

He grabbed at the programme, but 
the list of performers told him 
nothing. “‘ Pianoforte, Mrs. Mor- 
daunt.’’ She had married, of course. 
It was twenty years and more since 
he had seen her—since he had even 
given her a thought. Strange that 
they should suddenly meet on this 
chilly pier ! 

Mrs. Mordaunt 
did not recognise 
him. Her glance 
passed casually 
over him—-just one 
of the audience, 
And she became 
quickly absorbed, 
too, in looking 
down the hall. She 
was smiling and 





nodding at someone by the door— 
her husband, maybe. 

Major Challoner turned his head to 
see. A young girl sat 
all alone by the glass 
swing-door of the hall. 
She was clutching a 
roll of music. Even 
from that distance 
Major Challoner could 
see that she was 
frightened — the 
huddled form, the 
nervous turn of the head. 

Suddenly the pianist sprang to 
attention. The conductor had come 
in. He rallied his forces, tapped on 
his desk, and the orchestra rushed 
into a noisy overture. 

Major Challoner watched the 
pianist. Enid’s old ways—her sway 
to the music as she played—her hands 
lifted high, to crash down on the keys 
—how it brought it all back ! 

Years ago Enid had been his 
sister’s music teacher, She had come 
twice a week to the big suburban 
house where the Challoners lived, 
and he, home on leave from Egypt, 
had found her an agreeable resource. 
His home was dull, there was nothing 
special to do, and this eager, dark- 
eyed, slender girl had appealed to 
him. It was pleasant to sing to her 
musicianly accompaniment ; to talk 
with her in the big garden of his 
father’s house; still pleasanter to 
take her out for the day right into the 
country. It had not meant anything 
to him—just a way of passing the 
time. But when the parting came, he 
had felt, for an hour or two, dis- 
tinctly ashamed of himself. 

“Then you haven’t meant any- 
thing, atter all ? ’’ she had asked him, 
under the trees of Richmond Park. 
Her big eyes had seemed to search his 
very soul, and he had felt compelled 
for once to speak the truth. 

“Our friendship has been very 
pleasant ; but, you see, Enid, a man 
in my position can’t marry.” 

“You must marry money, I 
suppose you mean,” she had said 
coldly, and had 
drawn herself away 
from his encircling 
arm, 

Peter Challoner 
had felt himself to 
be a distinct cad, 
She looked so 


desolate as _ she 
walked swiftly 
away. 


But he let her 
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go. He must marry money, if he 
married at all; and he’d done no 
harm really—just an innocent flirta- 
tion; women must 
take care of them- 
selves nowadays. He 
had put the thought 
of her right away; 
and he had married, 
out in Egypt, a girl 
with pots of money— 
a girl of his own class. 

‘ They had not been 
happy; she was a hard, worldly 
woman; but she had not lived long 
—she and their little daughter, the 
only creature on earth that Peter 
Challoner had ever really loved, had 
died in an epidemic of influenza, on 


- their first leave, and he had been 


left alone, to grow more and more | 
cynical] as the years went by. 

The braying of the brass of the 
orchestra ceased ; the overture was 
over. The applause was but per- 
functory—a dropping fire of languid 
claps, acknowledged by the con- 
ductor with a condescending bow. 
He was a well-known musician; he 
presided over the municipal orchestra, 
and “‘ran’”’ the musical life of the 
large seaside town with a mixture of 
affability and scorn; but the towns- 
people were proud of their conductor. 

His compelling glance swept his 
orchestra. The overture had been 
but a makeweight; more serious 
work was now to be done. _ They 
plunged into the intricacies of a 
symphony by one of our subtlest 
moderns. 

At first this demanded all the 
pianist’s attention; she peered at 
her score just in the old way, Peter 
thought, as he watched her. Soon, 
however, she sat back, and folded her 
hands. 

Thirty seven and a half bars’ rest ! 
Enid Mordaunt let herself relax. She 
locked anxiously down the hall to 
where the girl sat huddled by the 
door! Poor Molly! How frightened 
she leoked! No wonder, thought 
her mother; an ordeal was before 
her. 

Enid Mordaunt, left a widow with 
one girl, had strained every nerve to 
give her a good musical education. 
Molly had had a year’s study abroad ; 
she was to be a singer; her voice 
showed great promise ; and now she 
had come home, and was to make her 
début under the xgis of Dr. Devigne, 
the conductor of the Municipal 
Orchestra — at least, so Mrs. Mor- 
daunt hoped, 
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HE CAME ROUND TO THE FRONT OF THE PLATFORM Drawn by 
Harold Copping. 


AND STUDIED THE GIRL AS SHE SANG. 
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“ Hear your daughter sing ? Cer- 
tainly,” he had said, looking out 
from under bushy brows. “ Let her 
sing at one of my evening concerts 
in the Town Hall ? Ah, my dear lady, 
that’s another matter. I must hear 
her first, and judge.” 

“JT thought, if I could once get 
her heard here, she might make a 
position for herself and get other 
engagements—some teaching——’”’ 
Mrs. Mordaunt faltered. She herself 
had not occupied her present position 
very long. She felt she was asking a 
great deal, and evidently Dr. Devigne 
thought so too. 

“ My dear madam, I can get dozens 
of singers—aye, well-known singers 
too—at my evening concerts, by 
lifting my little finger,’ he said 
caustically. ‘‘ If your daughter is up 
to my standard, I will do what I can 
“for her, et me hear her first.”: 

This was eminently reasonable ; 
but somehow Mrs. Mordaunt had 
felt chilled. The life of a professional 
musician was hard, she thought ; one 
had to fight for every step. This 
first step, however, was all-important. 
Mrs. Mordaunt prepared her daughter 
carefully for the ordeal. 

“ Sing one of those quaint lullaby 
songs they taught you in Paris ; he’ll 
like that. And hold up your head, 
Molly—don’t look so scared—he’ll 
study your appearance as much as 
anything, it goes for so much ona 
concert platform.” 

Mrs. Mordaunt had _ twitched 
anxiously at her daughter’s frock, 
Molly looked like a terrified rabbit, 
as 1f she would bolt to cover at any 
moment. But her daughter’s voice 
had reassured. her—clear, high, like 
some call of youth. Yes, Dr. Devigne 
would like that—-if only Molly did 
herself justice, and to-day would 
decide it. 

She looked very frightened and 
so pale. Mrs. Mordaunt could just 
see her face under the close hat. 
Suppose Molly did not do well! 
Suppose 

A downward flick of the con- 
ductor’s eyelash—the sweep of his 
baton. It seemed to fall on the 
pianist like the lash of a whip. Her 
hands leapt at the keys just in 
the nick of time, but only just. 
Another instant and she would 
have missed her lead; and Dr, 
Devigne was merciless to failure. 

Before the concert was over 
Miss Challoner drew her furs up 
to her ears, and announced 
that she had had enough of it, 





and was going home; but the major 
lingered. 

“T’ll be in to tea,’’ he said, and fel] 
to studying Enid as she sat at the 
piano, absorbed in her work. She 
must concentrate, she was telling 
herself ; no more missing of leads ; 
she counted fiercely. 

The concert was soon over, but the 
pianist sat on; everyone went away 
excepting the girl by the door, Peter, 
and the conductor, 

Dr. Devigne took his place at a 
little table in the background and 
was soon busy writing; but as Mrs. 
Mordaunt did not move he looked 
up and spoke. What he said was 
inaudible to Peter, but the pianist’s 
reply came clear. 

“You kindly said, Dr. Devigne, 
that you would hear my daughter 
sing. Molly!” she called, raising her 
voice. 

Up the hall came the girl; how 
terrifred she looked, poor little thing ! 
Her footsteps dragged ; she clutched 
the roll of music in desperation. 

“Td forgotten all about it, I’m 
afraid,’ said Dr. Devigne. “‘ Is this 
your daughter ? Well, go on; let’s 
hear what you can do.”’ 

He continued his writing. Oh! 
Wasn’t he going to attend, thought 
Enid in despair. How casually he 
treated this matter, which was so 
all-important to the mother ! 

Major Challoner was apparently 
reading his newspaper, but he saw 
not one word of it. This little drama, 
which was being enacted before his 
eyes, was becoming interesting. 

Mrs. Mordaunt played the opening 
bars of a song, and the girl came 
forward to the edge of the platform. 
Her clear sweet voice, thin and high 
like the pipe of a bird, shrilled 
through the empty hall. 

Dr. Devigne left off writing; he 
pushed back his chair and got up; 
he came round to the front of the 
platform and studied the girl as she 
sang. 

“ Go on,” he commanded, when the 
last high note had died away. 

“Too amateurish,’ the conductor 
was saying to himself, ‘‘ and no 


presence at all—awkward, nervous.”’ 





But then the voice! Certainly it was 
beautiful, even if a little thin. ‘“‘ She’]I 
never fill the Town Hall, but I might 
try her here,” he thought; and when 
the second song was over, he spoke 
kindly, if a little gruffly. 

“Your voice would be no good at 
all in the Town Hall at present, Miss 
Mordaunt—you’d never fill it; but 
I will give you a trial here, if you 
like, one afternoon next week. How 
would Monday suit you ? I’m making 
out the week’s programme now, and 
I’) put you down for a song then. 
If you do well here, and gain ccn- 
fidence, I’ll see about other engage- 
ments. I daresay I could help you 
to a little work.” 

Molly only raised her eyes shyly 
to his, but Mrs. Mordaunt flushed-and 
spoke effusively. 

“Oh, thank you so much, [ felt 
sure, if you heard Molly sing, you 
would like her voice. At the Con- 
servatoire in Paris she was considered 
most promising. Monsieur de 
Fréville—Madame Sigourney—they 
all prophesied a future for her, in 
fact a 

“ Quite so,” said Dr. Devigne, 
cutting short these meanderings of a 
fond mother. “‘On Monday, then.” 
He returned to his writing, and Mrs. 
Mordaunt rose from the piano. Her 
glance fell on Molly’s solitary listener, 
and this time she noticed him. 
Surely there was something vaguely 
familiar in the pose of the head, the 
attitude. Whom did the man remind 
her of, she wondered for a moment. 
Then she forgot all about him in the 
relief and joy that Molly’s singing 
had so far been a success. 

Major Challoner followed the 
mother and daughter as they hurried 
down the long pier. The girl was 
clutching her mother’s arm; they 
were laughing and talking. He caught 
scraps of the conversation. 

“I was simply terrified. Oh! 
mother, I don’t believe I shall ever 
make a public singer. I’m _ too 
nervous. I was shaking.” 

“Nonsense, Molly. You'll soon 
get over all that. One grows quite 
accustomed to it, and I shall be so 
proud of my little daughter.” 

Major Challoner lost the rest 
of the conversation, but he 
watched them as they walked 
along the broad esplanade, and 
up one of the steep turnings 
which led to the less fashionable 
part of Helmstone. 

Should he go after them— 
make himself known to the 
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mother—renew their old friendship ? 
He half turned in the direction of the 
distant figures who were climbing 
the steep street ; then he swung on 
his heel, and went back. Better not ; 
they had not met for many years ; 
besides, he would have to bestir him- 
self, rouse himself out of his selfish 
self-absorbed life; no, he could not 
do it. 

As Major Challoner entered the 
cosy drawing-room of the furnished 
house on the Parade, which his sister 
had taken for her month’s exile, he 
heard voices. All Laura’s listlessness 
had vanished ; she was laughing and 
talking, surrounded by a group of 
smart people—London friends who 
had looked her up. No more dulness 
now! Major Challoner heard the 
familiar jargon—bridge, dress parades, 
_and all the rest of it. Laura would be 
all right now, he thought, half con- 
temptuously. 

“ Now remember, Laura, you must 
not go out in the evening; you 
promised the specialist,” he said 
warningly, when the friends had 
drifted off and he was sitting with his 
sister by the fire. 

“All right, Sobersides!’”’ Miss 
Challoner was all good humour ; the 
sight of these town acquaintances had 
cheered her up. ‘“‘ Marie won’t let 
me; she watches over me like any 
mother. But how about Christmas ? 
Don’t leave me here alone then, 
Peter, will you ?”’ 

“Tf you'll be good and take care 
of yourself, I’ll come back next week 
for Christmas,’ announced Peter. 
He had not meant to come any more ; 
but, somehow, 


remember Enid Ashton, your music 
teacher ?”’ he asked, as he stood 
next morning in the hall, waiting 
for the car to be brought round. 

““Yes, I remember her vaguely. 
You used to be rather sweet on her in 
the old days. She gave up teaching 
me directly you went. back to Egypt. 
But what’s put her into your head 
all of a sudden ? ”’ 

Sl saw sien yesterday ju ones 
pianist to that orchestra ; didn’t you 
notice her—perched on that little 
platform? JI had half a mind to 
speak to her.” 

“Speak to her? I’m thankful 
you didn’t. Pianist to a pier or- 
chestra! Rather a low down affair, 
isn’t it ? We should have her hanging 
round all the time. Then she’d be 
sure to want money; such people 
always do. I’m glad you told me; I 
won’t go to those concerts again, in 
case she recognises me. I shall be as 
right as rain now ; the Petersons and 
Sir George and Lady Verton are 
staying here for a day or two; we 
shall have bridge every afternoon. 
Good-bye, old man; nice of you to 
come down. Now mind, you’ve 
promised me for Christmas; I shall 
expect you next week.” : 

Mrs. Daynton waved farewell, as 
Major Challoner stepped into the car. 

The usual armchair at the Club 
was awaiting him that evening ; but 
somehow he did not find it as com- 
fortable as he had expected. Before 
his eyes there rose the face of Enid 
as he had seen it the day before— 
anxious, drawn, then melting into 
relieved smiles at the conductor’s 





he felt inter- 
ested in the 
place ; and he 
was fond of his 
sister, too, in 
an odd unemo- 
tional sort of 
way. Laura 
seemed unfeel- 
ing, but she 
was not, really; 
underneath all 
her society 
cynicism there 
was a tender 
heart. How 
good she had 
been to him 
WiclatS! a Sion 
when Evelyn 
died ! 
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promise to help her daughter. He 
tried to banish the vision—tried to 
bury himself once more in his self- 
absorbed useless life; but he found 
himself thinking more and more about 
Enid, till the thought became an 
obsession. 

On Monday morning he ordered 
out his car, and told the chauffeur he 
was going to Helmstone again. Just 
to see how the child got on at her 
concert, he told himself; he needn’t 
stop. 

Laura greeted him warmly. 

“Hallo, Peter; back again? I’m 
delighted to see you. It’s odd you’ve 
come, for, do you know, I’ve been 
feeling quite worried over that old 
music teacher of mine, Enid Ashton. 
I just strolled into the Sunday after- 
noon concert, after all, yesterday. 
The hall was packed; the winter 
season is in full swing now, and the 
place gets more crowded every day. 
She was at the piano, and, poor thing, 
she looked so ill. I didn’t quite like 
to speak to her; one never knows ; 
there might be some _ dissolute 
husband hanging about who’d be a 
bother; but I was going to write 
to you about her. I hated myself 
afterwards for what I’d said to you; 
you knew I didn’t mean it, didn’t 
VoOupbetermey ; 

Major Challoner nodded. 

“T felt interested too; that’s one 
reason why I came to-day, Laura. 
I expect Mrs. Mordaunt is worried 
about’ her daughter. The child is 
to sing this afternoon; I heard the 
conductor say so; he tried her voice 
last Wednesday, after the concert : 
I stayed on to 
listen. We'll 
go, shall we ? 
And howabout 
taking them 
out to tea 
afterwards ?” 

“Well, I said 
I’d go to the 
Vertons’ hotel 
for bridge this 
afternoon ; but 


Peete cet 
rather come 
with you. I'll 


just telephone 
to tell them 
not to expect 
me,” said Miss 
Challoner. Odd 
that Peter 
should have 
come back so 
soon, she 
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mused, as she took down the receiver. 
He used to be quite keen on Enid 
in the old days; but, of course, it 
had all ended in nothing; and she 
was married now. Life was strange, 
though—people one had not seen for 
years unexpectedly turning up. 

A drizzling rain set in after lunch, 
and Major~ Challoner hurried his 
sister across the wide road and along 
the glistening slippery boards of 
the pier. People were crowding in 
through the glass doors of the concert 
hall; a wet afternoon—nothing to 
do—every seat was soon occupied. 

The pianist was on her estvade, her 
hands tightly clasped, a bright spot 
on each pale cheek. Major Challoner 
watched her with an interest which 
was fast becoming almost pain. He 
tried not to care; but the thing was 
stronger than he was. - 

The overture was followed by an 
intricate modern tone-poem, the kind 
of music in which the soul of Dr. 
Devigne delighted, demanding the 
closest attention from every member 
of his orchestra. Mrs. Mordaunt 
dared not take her eyes from the score 
in front of her. She was suffering 
a torment of anxiety. Molly was 
desperately nervous. She had clung 
to her mother in the green-room, her 
teeth chattering ; and every moment 
brought the ordeal nearer. The soul 
of the mother was wrung as she 
pictured the child waiting all alone 
with her terror. An inarticulate 
prayer rose to the pianist’s lips as 
her fingers careered over the keys in 


‘the orchestral accompaniment. 


the chromatic passages in which 
modern music abounds. “‘ God, help 
us! help us!” she groaned half 
aloud. 

And God, in His infinite tender- 
ness, heard the prayer, although His 
answer was not the one the mother 
expected. 

The tone-poem faded away into a 
pianissimo ; the audience applauded, 
then settled itself into silence to hear 
the singer whose “ first appearance 
at these concerts’’ had been duly 
notified on the programme. 

Was she never coming? Mrs: 
Mordaunt’s tormented eyes watched 
the green-room door. Molly was to 
sing with orchestral accompaniment, 
and the rehearsal had been quite 
satisfactory. Surely all would go 
well if only the child would come ! 

The seconds seemed like hours ; 
Mrs. Mordaunt half rose from her 
seat. Something must have happened. 
Molly must be ill; she must go to 


her. 


But at last the green-room door 
swung open, and Molly appeared. 
She looked charming in her straight 
white gown, the mother thought, 
but how pale! How she trembled as 


‘she came forward ! 


Mrs. Mordaunt tried not to look 
at her daughter; she kept her eyes 
fixed on the conductor’s baton. The 


prelude to the song was a long one, 


but at last the moment came, and 
Molly’s high sweet voice broke in on 
At 
first she trilled away like any bird ; 
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but soon—too soon—the voice shook ; 
she broke the time, she lost her place, 
the voice became fainter and fainter. 

The conductor made no sign, the 
orchestra played on, but the singer, 
what of her ? 

The crowded hall, the rows of faces, 
had been too much for Molly. She- 
did not actually break down, she 
stood her ground, just at the last she 
even made one spasmodic effort to 
sing, urged on by the awful conductor 
whose “‘ Go on, can’t you,”’ in a fierce 
undertone, reached her ears through 
the surgings of the orchestra. But 
the song was an absolute failure, and 
it was safe to prophesy that her 
‘ first appearance at these concerts ” 
would also be her last. 

Dr. Devigne made no apology for 
his singer. He merely twisted his 
moustache ferociously, rapped on his 
desk, and went on to the next item. 
Never again! he told himself. He 
had been a fool to give this girl a 
chance, and he would dismiss Mrs. 
Mordaunt and engage another pianist 
—an easy matter nowadays. 

And Mrs. Mordaunt, what of her ? 
Her first impulse had been to rush 
after her daughter; but she dared 
not; her livelihood and Molly’s 
depended on her work. Dr. Devigne 
would be quite furious enough as it 
was. She forced herself to play 
through the programme, but her 
heart was crying out for her child. 
Molly—where had she gone? Was 
she cowering in the green-room, or 
had she rushed away in her despair ? 
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Major Challoner, watching the 
anguished face, guessed what Mrs. 
Mordaunt was suffering, and his 
heart, hardened though it was by 
years of selfishness, seemed to be 
melting within him. 

Laura clutched at her brother’s 
arm, Her heart was melting too. 
Poor, poor Enid! The woman was 
being tortured; couldn’t they stop it? 

“Oh, Peter! can’t we do some- 
- thing ? Look at her; how can she 

go on? And what’s happening to 

the girl? Oh! do let’s do some- 
thing. Look, Peter, through there— 
surely that’s she. How she’s hurry- 
ing, and how desperate she looks! ”’ 

Through the glass walls of the pier 
concert hall Major Challoner saw a 
wild despairing figure rushing along. 

“Tl go after her,” he said, getting 
up and hastily putting on his over- 

. coat. “ You must wait, Laura, till 
the end of the concert ; then get hold 
of Mrs. Mordaunt and take her home 
with you. I'll bring the girl to you as 
soon as I can. I must hurry or I shall 
miss her.’’ He snatched his hat and 
was gone. 

Far. along the pier he could see the 
little figure. How she was racing— 
as if pursued by.the Furies! The 
rain, which had come on in torrents, 
was soaking her; but she took no 
heed. On and on she went, through 
the pier turnstiles and on to the broad 
esplanade, Major Challoner follow- 
ing close behind. The winter after- 
noon was darkening to sunset; the 
esplanade was deserted , still she 
went on. 

At last she came to a place where 
a long breakwater ran out into the 
sea. The tide was rising, but she did 
not pause ; on she went, right away 
to the deep end. There she stood, 
poised for a moment, looking out 
to sea. 

This was getting serious. Major 
Challoner’s neat town boots were 
not made for this sort of thing. He 
smiled grimly to himself as he crept 
cautiously out on to the slippery 
stone. The surges washed over the 
breakwater already ; he must hurry, 
The wind and the sea together made 
a deafening roar; but as he came 
close to Molly he could hear what she 
was saying. 

“T daren’t, I daren’t ; but I must! 
I can never go back. I’ve ruined 
everything. Mother will never for- 
give me.” 

The child was desperate; she 
made as if to spring into the sea, but 
she shrank back; the green, heaving 
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water looked too awful. And in that 
moment of; recoil Major Challoner 
clutched her with a grip of iron. 

Molly screamed in terror, and tried 
to free herself ; but Major Challoner 
held her fast. 

Through Molly’s bewildered brain 
there flashed a terrifying thought— 
a policeman! She would be taken to 
prison, She struggled ; the foothold 
was slippery. Major Challoner held 
on, however, and spoke sternly. 

“ Keep quiet. You’ll drown your- 
self, and me too, if you struggle. 
Keep quiet, I tell you!” 

““T want to drown myself.” Molly 
fought like a wild cat. 

“Nonsense ! Don’t be silly. You’re 
not going to do anything so wicked ; 
and you don’t want to. Look at that 
terrible heaving sea—so cold; you 
never meant to throw yourself in 
there ! Think of your mother. What 
does failure at a concert matter to 
her in comparison with your life ?”’ 

“ But it does matter.’ Molly began 
to cry wildly; but her struggles had 
ceased, and Peter Challoner drew her 
back along the wet breakwater. ‘‘ It 
means ruin. Dr. Devigne will be 
furious; he’ll dismiss mother, to 
punish her for my failure ; and what 
shall we do then? Mother has to 
work, for father died years ago, and 
she was so pleased when she got this 
appointment. Oh! how can I ever 
go back and face mother ? ”’ 

So Enid was a widow.  Peter’s 
heart leapt. He put a protecting 
arm round the shaking figure ; what 
a child she was, this poor little 
Molly ! Ah! his Evelyn would have 
been just about the same age, ha 
she but lived. : 

“Come along back. I’ll take you 
to your mother ; she won’t be angry 
with you; I’ll answer for that.” 

“But how do you know ? You’ve 
never seen her. She'll be so dis- 
appointed, And what shall I say to 
Hetrcms 

“TI do know her quite’ well. We 
were friends years ago, she and I, 
I'll do all the talking. Come along; 
we're wasting time. She’s probably 
imagining all manner of dreadful 
things about you.” 

Major Challoner drew Molly on, 
talking soothingly. He searched the 
deserted esplanade with his eyes for 
a taxi. What a plight for him, the 
elderly man of fashion ! Soaking wet, 
his thin boots squelching with water, 
his hat long since blown out to sea, 
what a sight for any of his town 
acquaintances ! 
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A taxi at last! He heaved a sigh 
of reliet. 

Molly sank back in the corner with 
a shuddering sob. Her mother would 
be home from*the concert by now. 
“What shall I say to her ? Whatever 
will she do ? ’’ the poor child thought, 
and instinctively she crept closer to 
this new friend. He was kind. Who 
hadtsent him ? . It must have been 
God. 

‘« Now, the first thing is to get you 
thoroughly warm.’’ Major Challoner 
took the cold hands into his and 
chafed them. ‘‘I’m going to take 
you to my sister; she was so sorry 
for you; she saw you at the concert. 
She will give us some hot tea; you'll 
like that.” Poor child! She looked. 
like some timid fluttering bird, with 
her dark startled eyes; he must not 
frighten her ; he talked on soothingly, 
still holding her hands. 

Dr. Devigne’s words after the 
concert had been few but telling ; 
Mrs. Mordaunt collected her belong- 
ings and fled. 

Molly! Where was she? Nothing 
else mattered. Not in the green- 
room; not on the pier. Mrs. Mor- 
daunt flung herself into a passing 
motor-’bus; she was quickly at her 
destination, but the two rooms in 
the mean little house, which was all 
the home she had, were empty, 
Molly! Molly! Then she had not 
come home! — 

Mrs. Mordaunt rushed back into 
the street—down to the esplanade. 
Oh, Molly ! 

Laura Challoner stood at the pier 
turnstile, scanning the faces of the 
women in the crowd. It was raining ; 
everyone had an umbrella up; to 
recognise anyone was almost im- 
possible. At last in despair she applied 
to the man in the ticket office. 

“Mrs. Mordaunt, the pianist ? She 
went through some time ago, madam ; 
she was hurrying.” 

“Oh, dear! I’ve missed her, How 
vexing ! Where does she live? Do 
you know ?”’ 

“I could find out for you, madam, 
at the concert hall. But, surely— 
yes, there she is.’’ The man pointed 
out a tall hovering figure. 

Mrs. Mordaunt was evidently 
searching for someone; she came 
up, and spoke through the little 
window. 

‘““ Have you seen my daughter? I 
have been to our rooms, but she is 
not there.’ Mrs. Mordaunt’s voice 
was shaking, her face was ghastly. 

“I know where she is.” Miss 
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IN THE GRIP OF 
WINTER. 


Challoner stepped forward, holding 
out her hand. “Enid, you don’t 
remember me; but my _ brother, 
Peter you know, recognised you. I 
have been waiting here for you a long 
while, and he has gone to find your 
daughter. I’m living here just now ; 
that’s my house, across the road. 
You’ll come, won’t you, and let me 
give you some tea.”’ 

“J don’t understand.” Enid 
Mordaunt was bewildered. Laura 
Challoner! And after all these years ! 
As in a dream, she followed her 
across the road. Peter, watching 
anxiously from the drawing-room 
window, saw them coming. and flung 
open the hall door. 

“ Here she is, all safe!’’ he called 
cheerily ; and Molly rushed on her 
mother. 

“ Mother! Oh, darling mother! 
Forgive me. I did so badly; I’ve 
ruined everything, I know. Mother, 
don’t cry. This kind man came after 
me; he brought me back. Oh, 
mother, do forgive me!” 

“ Of course she forgives you,” said 
Major Challoner jovially, although 
his voice was suspiciously husky, and 
Laura was frankly wiping her eyes. 
‘““Now come to the fire and get 
thoroughly warm. And how about 


some tea, Laura ?’’ Major Challoner 
bustled about, pushing armchairs to 
the blaze, laying aside wet coats and 
hats. Why, he had not felt so 
interested in anyone for years, he 
told himself. 

Tea appeared as by magic, and 
the four, whom fate had thus strangely 
brought together, had a cosy meal 
by the fire. 

“T can’t let you go yet,”’ said Laura 
Challoner, when tea was over. ‘‘ Come 
upstairs and rest; you look worn 
out, both of you.” 

She led the way to her own 
luxurious bed-room, while Peter paced 
up and down the drawing-room, 
thinking, dreaming. 

After some time, Laura came rush- 
ing downstairs. Her listless cynical 
manner was all gone; she clutched 
at her brother, and spoke excitedly. 

“Peter! It’s pathetic—that poor 
thing ! She’sso thin ; I don’t believe 
she’s had enough to eat. She says she 
and Molly are all alone in the world. 
That conductor has given her notice, 
and she says she will have to turn 
out and hunt for work. Just think— 
at Christmas! Oh, Peter, you may 
think me a fool, but I simply must 
ask them to stay here with me. I’m 
lonely too. I’m sick of the sort of 
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life I’ve been living. Don’t go back 
to town, Peter; stay with me, and 
help me to make them happy.. Why, 
you are sopping wet! Of course, 
you must stay; do, and let us 
have a really happy Christmas all 
together.” 

“Yes, Vit stop; I want to. And 
maybe it will prove happier than any 
of you think.” : 

Laura looked up at him. New 
emotions, new aspirations were crowd- 
ing in upon her. Could it possibly 
be the same with Peter too? 

‘‘ Perhaps, after all, we’ve gone the 
wrong way to work, you and I, 
Peter,” she went on. ““ When Gerald 
was killed, life seemed over for me. 
I tried to forget ; I flung myself into 
pleasure ; but maybe God is showing 
us a better way; maybe He is going 
to make it up to us.” 

Major Challoner could not speak ; 
he turned away, ashamed of his own 
emotion. 

And, upstairs, Molly crept close to 
her mother and whispered— 

“Mother, darling, isn’t it all won- 
derful ? Are we really going to stay 
here with these kind people? And 
won't it matter, my doing so badly 
at the concert ? Oh, mother, just 
sha’n’t we have a lovely Christmas!” 





“ StocKHOLM must be 
an ideal city to live in. 
Why, it is the Venice 
Of the wNom thy tiie 
Queen of the Malar- 
lake.” 

The lady who spoke 
was so enthusiastic 
about the beauties of 
tie.) floating. «City. 
She belonged to the 
diplomatic world, and 
her husband’s next 
mission would probably 
necessitate their taking 
up their abode in the 
Swedish capital in the 

- near future. 

How she was looking 
forward to staying in 
the city where all the 
houses were palaces, 
except where they were 
the duckiest of ‘‘villas”’ 
playing at hide and 
seek amongst white- 
stemmed birches and a 
profusion of brackens. 
The land where the 
servants were not 
spoiled and where the 
taxes 

No! The Editor 
allotted me so much 
space, and xo more. I 
had better not quote 
our conversation about the taxes, I 
think. 

But what I am going to quote is 
my own advice to the dreamer of 
fair dreams. For she has admitted 
that it was useful. 

Yes, she was right. Stockholm is 
as beautiful as she is painted, i.e., 
when approached from the sea. - It 
were a thousand pities to lose the 
joy of that enchanting scenery un- 
folding itself as you are nearing 
the two hundred islands on which 
the city is built—some rocky, some 
wooded ; some fair and prosperous 
with cunningly trimmed gardens; 
some for all the world like bits of 
floating meadow with a fisherman’s 
cottage standing in its own little 
cabbage patch—islands great and 
islands small, but every one of them 
islands of surpassing beauty, until 
you reach the island of the palace 
beautiful, that architectural master- 
piece of Tessin’s, the Royal Palace. 
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All that is lost if you land in the 
south of Sweden and proceed by 
rail to Stockholm. For the Central 
Station of Stockholm is one of the 
ugliest buildings of Sweden. It is, 
in fact, the only unprepossessing 
building there is in Stockholm, and 
the impression it creates is enough 
to damp your ardour and flatten 
your expectation. 

Housing Problem. 

If you are contemplati~~ to settle 
there for some time, you would be 
wise in making a preparatory stay 
for the purpose of taking a flat. I 
say “‘flat’’ advisedly ; for the one- 
family house is a. luxury; and the 
owner for whom it is erected has 
made it after the image of his own 
dreams of an ideal home. Hence he 
would not think of letting it. Now, 
speaking about taking a flat reminds 
me of an oft-quoted recipe for 
jugged hare. It begins: “ First you 
catch your hare.” Indeed, first you 
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actually ‘‘catch’”’ your 
flat; and that is by no 
means an easy task. 
The housing problem is 
more acute in Sweden 
than ingame o thier 
country to which I have 
been. And this spite 
the fact that this is 
a land abounding in 
building material of 
every kind. Look at 
its vast stretches of 
forest, its inexhaustible 
supplies of stone, its 
wealth of iron ore! 
But the workman’s 
wages are high, and his 
day has eight hours 
only, besides which 
strikes are not unfre- 
quent, when no building 
whatever is done. 

Meantime young 
folks marry, and people 
from the country or 
abroad move to town. 
And how to get a roof 
over their heads is a 
problem of vital im- 
portance. Hence the 
ways and means of 
capturing one of the 
few that necessarily 
must be vacant now 
and then is worth 
knowing. ‘‘ How did you get it?” 
I asked a friend to whose house- 
warming I was invited. “It” was 
a gem of a modern flat, spacious 
and comfortable; every item of the 
decorative scheme was discreet, har- 
monious and restful; the balconies 
of “salon’’ and study overlooking 
the glories of the Malar-lake; and 
not a sound of traffic to be heard. 
For the house was situated on the 
very sea-front, and the adjacent 
thoroughfare was a quiet dignified 
one. One might well ask how 
anyone could have secured such a 
treasure. 

Flats are Rarely . 
Advertised. 

“Well, my husband and I were 
at our wits’ end. So tired of living 
in a ‘pensione.’ Then we thought 
of the barber, and my husband 
decided to go there daily for his 
morning shave. And it answered very 
well. The barber gradually became 
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SEAWEED AND SALT MARSHES, ON 
THE COAST OF SWEDEN. 


The beauties of Swedish scenery are all too little known to the average British 
holiday seeker; yet few countries in Europe are better worth visiting, whether 
= the traveller desires coastal or inland scenery. 











A SWEDISH LANDSCAPE, WITH RIVER, MEADOWLAND, 
AND A CASTLE AMONG THE TREES. \ 
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AN OLD STOREHOUSE IN SWEDEN 
THREE HUNDRED YEARS OLD. 


less deferential and more chatty. 
Then, one day, my husband said— 
quite accidentally, you know, ‘I 
would be real grateful to anyone who 
could put me on the track of a nice 
flat.’ Well, not very long afterwards 
the barber told him that this one 
would probably be vacated some six 
months later.”’ 

And this was by no means an 
isolated instance of getting a roof 
over your head through “ influence.”’ 
On the contrary, I could multiply 
instances of “influential ’’ informa- 
tion of similar kind. 


Houses are Constructed on 
Labour-Saving Principles. 


But if your abode is 
coy and elusive before 
you can call it your 
own, it certainly proves 
a snug and cosy nest 
when you have finally 
succeeded in securing it. 
The modern palatial 
“ building-complex”’ (for 
thus the Stockholmian of 
picked expressions and 
precise definitions is fond 
of calling those gigantic 
blocks) holds from eight 
to twenty flats. You 
enter your own domicile 
either by a truly sump- 
tuous staircase or by the 
“elevator” (the lift), 
The rooms are lofty, 
provided with double 
windows—on account of 
the severe winters— 
central heating, and 
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numerous large wardrobes built into 
the bed-rooms, passages, and hall. 
The two or three balconies are a 
welcome addition to the reception- 
rooms ; and the hot and cold water- 
supply in kitchen and bath-room is 
likewise a valuable asset. Besides 
the balconies already mentioned, 


there is the large “ beating-balcony,”’ 
z.e., the one overlooking the court, 
where furniture is brushed on turn- 
ing-out days, smaller rugs, cushions, 
and the “ gobelins’’—much used for 
wall hangings in Sweden—are shaken. 
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Sleeping Accommedation for 
the Domestic Staff. 


The high wages of labour will 
necessarily make the rents of such 
flats proportionately high. In “ Lark- 
staden,”’ the fashionable quarter of 
Stockholm, the rents amount to 
about £50 per annum for each room. 
That is to say, a flat of two rooms 
with bath-room and kitchen, etc., 
costs £100 a year; three rooms and 
etc., £150 a year; and so on; the 
smaller flats thus dearer in pro- 
portiorf. This makes the sleeping-in 
servant something of a luxury. Now 
the wages of a domestic servant 
are not exorbitant. -You can easily 
find a well-trained, capable, and 
thoroughly reliable “‘ house-assistant”’ 
for £30 a year. But your flat may, 
perchance, lack the needful sleeping 
accommodation even for one maid. 
Anyhow, it is exceedingly difficult 
to sleep your entire staff. But select 
your maid or maids with care, and 
there will be no risk in giving any of 
them the key to the kitchen entrance. 
The good-class Swedish servant is 
not only reliable, but she is—with- 
out proclaiming it—obliging in the 
original untwisted meaning of the 
word. And she will come early 
before anybody is awake, and not 
dream of departing before her due 
and proper time. 

The Widespread Use of the 
’Phone will Prove Useful. 

But even if you should be involved 
in a domestic dilemma, this cannot 
be so painfully acute as it would be 
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The Crown Prince of Sweden is very interested in Fishing. In order to get a Perfect Rest in 
real Nature, far away from the responsibilities of his high position, he sometimes lives for a 
day or two in this little Cabin in South Sweden, enjoying himself with Fishing Tours. 


ULRIKSDALS CASTLE, NEAR STOCKHOLM, THE RESIDENCE OF 
THE CROWN PRINCE AND~CROWN PRINCESS OF SWEDEN. 


In the foreground the Skaters are Helped Along by the Wind in the Sails they are Carrying. 


in the case of a mistress of a four- 
storey London house. With a home 
without steps or staircases or fire- 
places, and consequently with a 
minimum of dust, a woman of 
method and pluck could weather 
even a storm of “notices to quit.” 
Added to which she has a trusty 
messenger in her ’phone, and, in this 
land of cheap phoning, a band of 
ready helpers as regards’ shopping. 
Everybody is on the ’phone, and I 
have never heard any of them say 
that it was inconvenient to bring 
the goods immediately. 

Best Way of Marketing 

in the “ Salu-hall.” 

Every housewife knows, however, 
that her exchequer assumes infinitely 
more pleasing proportions if she 
herself can manage to do the selecting 
of the goods. And it is wise to make 
a bi-weekly visit to the “ salu-hall ” 
and the market square. Experience 
will soon teach her which stall- 
holders study her interest. And as 
for the market-place, why, just look 
at that egg-and-butter woman, for 
instance, sitting on a milking-stool 
by her baskets. There is a shrewd 
yet kindly smile in the shadow of the 
penthouse-like tilting of her silken 
head -shawl. And those wrinkled 
knotty hands resting on the gaily 
striped home-woven apron are a verit- 
able record of a well-spent life—a 
life spent in doing the minor, scarcely 
noticed tasks in life’s great scheme 
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becomes something 
more than a mere table 
decoration. 

From all this, you 
may feel inclined to 
conclude that the 
Swedish scale of social 
order were standing on 
1sgSe alte als eae bit sS.omae 
respects, I grant, yes. 
But here, as indeed 
everywhere, there is a 
genuine and deep 
respect for ability and 
for good breeding. And, 
coupled to this, there is 
a desire to aid and 
support those on whose 
hearts and minds— 
spite every sort of ‘ism 
that cankers humanity 
=the normal growth 
and development of 

-national life depends. 


Entertaining and 





of work. Those countrywomen are 
worth cultivating. A smile and a 
kindly word from you, and her 
execution of your order will be 
carried out with an extra touch of 
kindness. Continue to patronise her, 
and before long she will feel posi- 
tively responsible for the welfare of 
your family and household. Though 
her own stock-in-trade is limited she 
has a large circle of friends that will 
be of real use to you. She knows to a 
““t’’ where the best poultry and game 
is to be had. And she knows whose 
mother can weave the prettiest 
braids for your skis, and knit you 
the most delightful sporting turnout. 


And she knows whose sister-in-law’s - 


cousin is wanting a post as parlour- 
maid. And the retainer-like loyalty 
of the woman of the baskets will also 
be practised by her clan. Though 
poultry and hares are, as a rule, 


despatched to the kitchens with fur 


or feathers on, she will see to it that 
they are brought to your kitchen 
plucked and skinned. In fact, she 
has blossomed into a fairy god- 
mother before you know where 
you are. 

Of course, you can get everything 
direct from the stores. But there is 
a special flavour of the country in 
the things that come directly from 
“the land,’ and the little bunch of 
flowers, proffered with awkwardly 
extended hand and in a shy manner 
as the seller’s heartfelt compliments, 
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Parties. 

Sweden is the Jand 
of so many forms 
‘of sport. But it is also the land of 
dinner-parties and morning coffee- 
parties. Etiquette demands that 
the newcomers select their visiting 
friends and call on the residents. 
Otherwise the calls are conducted 
on the same lines as everywhere 
else. The five o’clock tea-parties 
are varied now and then by the 
forenoon party known as “ eleven- 
o’clock coffee.’ The ordinary meal 
times being 12 o’clock for second 
breakfast and 6, 7 or 8 o’clock for 
dinner, makes the hour of I p.m.a 
convenient hour for the merry in- 
formal gathering of one’s feminine 
friends; and coffee is the national 
drink to which there belongs a be- 
wildering assortment of tiny little 
home-made “‘ coffee-bread ’’ (fancy 
biscuits) and wonderful cakes, Let 
me also add that it is etiquette to 
select quite a number of different 
biscuits and put them all on your 
plate when you get your coffee. It 
shows that you appreciate the hospi- 
tality, and it is done in the best 
circles. 

When planning a dinner-party, 
remember that this is the native 
land of the Gothenbourg system. 
Your household has its “ mot-book ” 
where every vain and idle drop of 
liquor is recorded and where you 
cannot buy more than your allotted 
share, 

It is customary to refer to the 
Swedish laws of the selling of 
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intoxicating liquors as the Gothen- 
bourg system. This was an effort, 
which started in Gothenbourg in 
1866, to combat the drinking-habit 
by means of replacing the public- 
houses by restaurants, where work- 
men and others could obtain good 
food at a comparatively low price. 
These refreshment places were open 
only during a few hours of the day, 
and it was thought that, as food was 
served as well as drinks, this would 
be a means of checking the drinking 
habits of the working classes. But 
the error of the scheme was that 
during the time when these places 
were opened there was no limit fixed 
for the amount of drinks anyone could 
order and consume. 

In Pores wivan sBratt. si Des tof 
Stockholm, succeeded in getting a 
bill passed by the Swedish Parlia- 
ment which superseded the Gothen- 
bourg system, and controlled the 
sale of intoxicating drinks. <A 
special department of His Majesty’s 
Government now controls all in- 


toxicating drinks, of which nothing 
of any kind can be obtained except 
from the gowvernment-depots dis 
tributed throughout the country. 
The right to buy liquors can be 
claimed by— 


(1) Men over twenty-five years of 
age. 

(2) Unmarried women or widows 
with separate households or estab- 
lishments. 


After having applied for and 
obtained a so-called. “ motbok ’’ (mot 
=against), containing forms which 
have to be filled in and given up to 
the official in charge of the “‘ depot ” 
when buying spirits, the average 
householder can obtain four litres 
(but four litres is the maximum) of 
brandy, whisky, liqueurs, or any 
other kind of spirit, provided that 
he 

(1) Fulfils his duties towards his 
family ; 

(2) Fulfils his duties towards his 
country ; 


1.e., a mother of a family can report 
her husband for not supporting his 
household adequately, when their 
names are entered on the “ black 
list,” of which the depot has a copy, 
and the motbok is withdrawn; the 
police may report a man for repeatedly 
having been drunk, and a man who is 
unable to support his family has no 
motbok, nor has anyone who fails to 
pay his taxes or rates. 

At restaurants, too, the liquor is 
rationed. None are served if no food 
is ordered, and even then only small 
quantities are served: four ounces 
of brandy or such like, or half a litre 
of Swedish “ punsch’’—a favourite 
drink in Scandinavia. Wine can be 
boughtin almost unlimited quantities, 
but as it comes expensive over there, 
it rations itself automatically. 

One form of punishment consists 
in taking the mot-book from the 
offender. But, pray, gentle reader, 
information as 
I merely mention 


do not take this 
meant for you. 
it as a curiosity. 








‘GREAT MEN LOVE 
MOUNTAINS.” 
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OnE Sunday morning I 
was walking up a wild 
and lonely Lakeland 
valley. It was a stormy 
day. Clouds formed, 
and parted again, alter- 
nately veiling and re- 
vealing the summit of 
the hills that bordered 
my path on either hand; 
the roar of the stream 
below seemed to grow 
in volume. I began to 
wonder if I should 
reach the object of my 
journey, thetiny church, 
dropped, as it were, into 
a hollow of the vale, 
far ahead of me, not to 
be descried until I came 
close upon it. 

Out on the tossing 
wind rang the summons 
of the bell, waxing fuller 
and fainter, as the gusts 
swayed it this way and 
that. 

It was during the 


darkest days of the 
Great War. 
The prospect allround 


“was so gloomy as to 
seem to accord well with 
the sadness of the time. 
Even into that lovely 
-and remote valley, as I 
knew, had come the de- 
vastation and misery of separation 
and -deathiory > f 

As I was trudging along it occurred 
to me to look back; and a wonder- 
ful sight met my gaze. Far away 
down behind me lay the lake, and a 
gleam of light flashed upwards from 
its surface.. Above it the clouds were 
dark and shifting, but the calm pure 
surface of the water saw the sun I 
could not see, and reflected it so 
vividly as to make a brightness in 
the sombre landscape. 

It brought a gleam of light into 
my spirit also, for it suggested to 
me the thought which will occur 
naturally to my readers: that the 
sun was there all the time, even if it 
could not be descried by my own gaze. 


And we may add another thought: . 


that the pure, calm medium of the 
sheet of water was best fitted to 
reflect—to ‘‘see’’ and to give back 


the image, of the sun on high. 


\ 








THE SUNDIAL, HALL’S CROFT, 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


I am thinking of a pool I know, 
covered with the leaves of a water- 
plant, scum, and stagnant impurity, 
contrasted with a mountain tarn. 
The one can see nothing of the 
heavens; but in the other the very 


stars in the dark night sky look down 


and behold their own image. 

Surely these illustrations may help 
us to understand what is meant by 
the assurance that “‘The pure in 
heart shall see God.” 

The Greatest of 
the Promises. pth 

This is the greatest promise at- 
tached to any Beatitude; but the 
other promises all tend to it. Poverty 
of spirit, renouncement of self, sad- 
ness at the unfulfilment of our highest 
aspirations ; contentment with low- 
liness; longing after the beautiful 
and the true; mercifulness; all tend 
to “ purity of heart’; that state in 
which we are able to conform our- 
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selves to the Mind of 
God. 

What do we mean by 
the ‘heart ’’? We talk 
about it a good deal. 
It means in the Bible 
often the understanding 
—the intelligence, as in 
the words of Rom.x. 10: 
“With the heart man 
believeth unto right- 
eousness.” But perhaps 
it is more often used in 
connection with the 
affections. In this 
Beatitude our Lord uses 
it in both senses, de- 
noting our whole inner 
being. 

Does Purity of Heart 
Reveal Itself ? d 

What a wonderful 
thing it would be if this 
personality, the hidden 
character within, could 
take shape and reveal 
itself; sothat the “ pure 
in heart ” could appear, 
‘shining and beautiful, 
as their true selves are! 

Something of this 
connection does . exist, 
it is true; the direct, 
candid look, the open _ 
brow, may give their 
message, And yet. the 
loveliest woman may 
be, in reality, quite unlike her out- 
ward self. 

At one time, novelists used to 
depict their perfect heroines as 
beautiful; physical comeliness and 
inward graces went together in their 
estimation. Una was the type— 
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“A lovely lady rode him fair beside, 
* * * * 
And by her in a line a milk-white 
lamb she led. 
So pure and innocent as_ that 
same lamb 
She was in life and every virtuous 
lores” 


And although Duessa, the evil 
lady, assumes a beautiful form at 
first, she very soon reveals herself in 
hideousness, 

In the story of the Sirens who 
charmed Odysseus by their song, we 
find that their beauty and the sweet- 
ness of their melody was linked with 
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hideousness beneath the waves from 
which they rose. 

Evil, in fact, was accompanied as 
a matter of course by some physical 
defect; perfect loveliness meant 
beauty of soul. 

Now, however, it has been realised 
that this physical loveliness is by no 
means the token of loveliness within. 
And novelists began to make their 
wicked women beautiful, their hero- 
ines, sometimes, plain to behold. 

I do not want to preach to my 
readers; yet I cannot help saying 
that I wonder if we, who are women, 
always dwell enough on the import- 
ance of this inner beauty of soul! 
We think very much of appearance 
—of dress. What is becoming 
exercises our attention constantly ; 
or what we are told is becoming, 

-no matter whether it is artistically 
beautiful or not. How eagerly we 
scan the fashion-plate! We should 
hate to be seen in anything that 
brought out our worst points of 
feature or form; and quite rightly 
so! There is no sin in wishing to 
make the very best of one’s outward 
appearance. But it is a woeful pity 
when the exterior occupies care and 
attention, and little of either is given 
to the unseen personality, 

Our Inner Life 

does not Rest. : 

Our inner life is for ever drawing 
nearer to God, or drawing farther 
away from Him, to the things of the 
world. 

Our acts and words occur at 
intervals, but our thoughts, our 
desires, never cease ; they are always 
there, determining our character, 
determining our destiny. 

Each one of us has some special 
fault or infirmity, or more than one, 
bound up with her character. It is 
so easy to regard this as an inevitable 
part of the nature. Let us suppose 
that you are hasty and passionate, 
or indolent, lazy and unpunctual; 
ready to take offence, over-sensitive ; 
subject to unreasonable depression ; 
self-assertive, eager for praise; not 
absolutely truthful; and so forth. 
There is danger of regarding these 
faults lightly, even as amiable weak- 
nesses, dwelling on a _ supposed 
advantage on the other side: ‘“‘ Oh, 
yes, I am hasty, but then I never 
sulk,” and so forth ; or even assuming 
the fault as something interesting and 
creditable: ‘“‘ Yes, I know I am 
sensitive to a fault,’ and so on— 
contentedly assuming credit for what 
should really cause distress and 
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anxiety. There is a very striking 
passage in Browning’s wondertul 
poem on the raising of Lazarus. I 
have quoted it before, but it deserves 
much attention. 

The story is supposed to be related 
to a learned sage by an Arab 


physician, who has met the man. 


raised from the dead, and heard his 
account, with natural unbelief, yet 
with a deep impression of the strange 
manifestations that accompany it. 
One of these is, that the ‘‘ standard of 
values’ is altered, to the man who 
has been beyond the grave. Lazarus 
recks little of what would commonly 
be deemed calamity—sickness, dan- 
ger, If his child is ill and dying, 
he scarcely minds at all— - 


‘““ While a word, gesture, glance from 
that same child, 
At play, or in the school, or laid 
asleep, 
Will startle him to an agony of fear, 
Exasperation, just as like.” 


This poem gives one of the most 
forcible pictures I know of the 
immense importance of the “‘ inner ”’ 
as compared to the “‘ outer ”’ life. 

We shall not ‘“‘ see God ”’ fully until 
we have entered the other world. 
How can we Gain 
Fuller Knowledge ? 

But even in this life we may gain 
a fuller knowledge of Him—and how ? 

By the obstacles that dim our 
vision being removed; and these 
obstacles are no other than the faults 
which hinder our “ purity ”’ of heart. 
Through the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ we may overcome them, But 
perseverance is necessary. 

If every one of these faults could 
bring some outward blemish with it, 
how anxiously we should try to 
conquer and remove it ! 

We should strive to realise the 
lack of inner seemliness, which is 
in reality far more important than 
the exterior aspect. If we gave as 
much time, thought, and trouble to 
the conquest of faults as we give to 
the question of dress and outward 
appearance, would not the result be 
altogether different ? 

And yet, no matter what our 
faults may be, there is within each 
one of us a thirst, a yearning after 
God. This is as widespread as 
humanity. 

I have been interested to-day by 
reading the account of an Indian 
mystic. A Brahman child named 
Chaitanya, born a little over four 
hundred years ago, in the city of 
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Navadvip, Bengal, was the founder 
of a religious movement that bears 
his name. Rejecting the religion of 
his parents, he was consumed by a 
longing for the Divine. He would 
weep, and cry, “ O God, do not hide 
Your Face from me.’”’ Ultimately he 
gave up everything in life, in order 
to find the Supreme Reality. What 
would have happened had he come 
under the influence of Christianity, 
we cannot tell. As it was, he re- 
nounced luxury, riches, all the world 
holds dear, in order to ‘see God.” 
In spite of the excitable emotionalism 
which attended his search after truth, 
there was an intensity of desire which 
may teach us, with our fuller light,” 
a lesson. 


To Attain Purity 
of Heart. 


“ Let not him that seeketh, cease 
until he find,” is one of the sayings 
attributed to our Lord, found on the 
papyri at Oxyrhynchus in Egypt. 

To attain purity of heart, we must 
be freed from everything that comes 
between us and God. Physical sight 
depends on the removal of any film 
or hindrance that intervenes between 
us and the light. The perfect vision 
of God depends on the inner soul 
becoming free from selfishness, from 
untruth, from sin. 

What do we actually mean by 
seeing God ? 

It is easy to use the words vaguel 
without attaching any meaning to 
them, And we know that it is said: 
“No man hath seen God at any 
time ; the only begotten Son which 
is in the bosom of the Father, He 
hath declared Him ’’ (John i. 18). 

In other words, the vision of God 
is not to be discerned by our bodily 
eyes, as legends pictured the gods of 
old appearing to mortals. “ God is 
a Spiaitns 

St. Augustine said that the soul 
saw Him as the eye sees the light ; 
a Presence diffused everywhere. 

Well, then, the heart, in proportion 
as it becomes free from sin, discerns 
Him more and more clearly ; in the 
world, in the words of the Bible, in 
Revelation, above all in Christ. 

Does this seem difficult ? We may 
begin to understand it more clearly, 
if we think of our relations with our 
fellow-creatures. 

We cannot appreciate them, see 
them in their true light—unless we 
have, within ourselves, a something 
however small, of the same disposi- 
tion. Otherwise we are apt to mis- 
conceive them altogether, imputing 





“THE FLOWER-PATCH AMONG THE HILLS” 


The Front Porch 
From the Painting by Maude Angell 
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selfish motives for generous actions, 
weak and cowardly reasons for 
tolerant kindness, and so forth. We 
cannot see them as they really ave. 

Thus, taking the lower to explain 
the infinitely higher, we learn that 
purity of heart must be necessary 
“to see God.” 

For example, a heart that has not 
faith, cannot discern Him; a heart 
filled with selfish aims, with pride, 
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Tur great Nature-lovers have had 
one open secret—they have found 
their treasure at their door. The 
wonder for them was at hand. They 
did not need to go far afield. They 
made their discoveries by keeping a 
sharp and minute look-out upon 
near-by places. 

Gilbert White had a small country 
cure. He had no advantages of 
travel. ‘‘ My little intelligence,” he 
said, “is confined to the narrow 
sphere of my observations at home. 
In general, foreign animals seldom 
come my way.” Such is his sense of 
limitation. Yet he became one of the 
great high priests of- Nature. allie 
naturalists are very few who have not 
owed to White’s Selborne a heavy 
debt. Selborne parish alone, small 
as it was, has shown nearly half the 
species of birds that were ever known 
in Britain. 

And what is true of birds is equally 
true of flowers. A parish two or three 
miles square will often contain half 
the flora of a whole county a hun- 
dred times as large. The secret is 
thoroughly to explore a small area, 
rather than to skim the surface of 
larger ones. Under patient eyes and 
skilful hands a little holding may 
give a great yield. 

No one can read White’s Selborne 
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with love of self, does not see Him as 
the Guide, the Power in which con- 
fidence can alone be placed. The 
heart where anger, temper, self-will, 
are established, does not see Him as 
the God of Love. And so it would 
be easy to go through the different 
faults to which we are liable, and 
observe how each one has its own 
darkening effect, interposing a little 
film to shut out a right vision of the 
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By FRANK GARTH 


without feeling that is one of the 
first and greatest lessons his book 
has to teach. That famous Nature 
classic was the slow growth of 
patient and unremitting observation 
in the place where his lot happened 
to be cast. 

John Burroughs -pays tribute to 
the same secret. ‘‘ One has only to 
sit down in the woods or fields, or by 
the shore of the river or lake, and 
nearly everything of interest will 
come round to him—the birds, the 
animals, the insects; and presently, 
after his eye has got accustomed to 
the place and to the light and shade, 
he will probably see some plant or 
flower that he had sought for in vain. 
_.. So the student of Nature has this 
advantage over people who gad up 
and down the world, seeking some 
novelty or excitement: he has only 
to stay at home and see the proces- 
sion pass. . .. St. Pierre well says 
that a sense of the power and mystery 
of Nature shall spring up as fully in 
one’s heart after he has made the 
circuit of his own field as after return- 
ing from a voyage round the world.” 

Burroughs, like Thoreau, found his 
own neighbourhood “ an epitome of 
the natural world.’ The wealth and 
wonder were at hand; the task was 
to keep a sharp look-out and register 
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Divine. Men who are cruel, hard, 
revengeful, have, in the past, seen 
a horribly distorted vision of God. 
Although in Him we live, and 
move, and have our being, there is 
much on earth to hinder the full 
discernment of His presence. Butas, 
by Divine grace, we grow more like 
Him, we shall draw nearer to that 
perfect glorification when we shall— 
‘See Him as He is.” 





what he saw. If others see less, it is 
not so much the absence of oppor- 
tunity, as the lack of the seeing eye 
and the patient questioning spirit. 
Hugh Millar, the famous Scotch 
geologist, who started life as a stone- 
mason, is another of these stay-at- 
home discoverers. “‘ He is,” says a 
recent biographer, “a- striking in- 
stance of a scientific investigator who 
made geological discoveries of great 
interest and importance while he was 
living in obscurity and obliged to 
confine his field of observation to one 
locality. As he himself says in one 
of his books, in his study, of fossils 
on the shores of the Cromarty Firth, 
he found within the limits of the 
parish work enough for the patient 
study of many years.” His famous 
book, The Old Red Sandstone, was the 
outcome of those studies on the 
Cromarty Firth. A patch of an 
ichthyolitic deposit of that old red 
standsone, little more than forty yards 
square, and within a short distance 
of the place where he worked, never 
failed to furnish him with fossils at 
every visit during a period often years. 
The wonder for him also was at 
hand, His secret was that of Bur- 
roughs and Gilbert White and a host 
ofothers. Those withseeing eyes have 
no need to go far afield for treasure. 
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HELPING TO CLEAR AWAY THE SNOW Photo &b 
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A NORWEGIAN RAILWAY STATION ; BANKED ‘ Photo by 
James's Press Agency. 


WITH SNOW AND BATHED IN SUNSHINE. 








THE OBSTACLE RACE AT AN ICE GYMKHANA Photo by 
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“WHAT are you calling the baby ?”’ 
inquired the health visitor, making her 
visit at a small barber’s shop. 

“Not quite sure yet, miss, but what- 
ever we calls him we aren’t having him 
christened at St. John’s.’’ Mrs. 
Brown pursed her lips with some 
determination. 

) Noma ihe: health tvis:tor 
waited, knowing that more 
would follow. 

“No, indeed, not after the 
way they treated me when 
Jacky died. Never came across 
the step till three weeks after.’’ 
Mrs. Brown wiped her eyes on 
the baby’s gown. 

“But the present vicar had 
nothing to do with that, had 
he?’’ The health visitor tried 
to smooth things down.- 

>“ Course he hadn’t, not being 
here. All the same,,I’m going 

_to spite “em by taking ‘im to t’ 
parish church. Ay! an’ I do 
feel that mean about it. The 
new vicar’s a nice chap; dunno what 
he’ll say. An’ he comes ’ere to ’ave 
‘is air cut an’ all!” 


There was an S.O.S. from Mrs. Jack- 
son. Could someone come at once, she 
and all her children were to be turned out 
of house and home. The house was to be 
sold, and they (the Jacksons) were to be 
given the option of purchase. 


This one gathered rather than read 


from the much folded note found on 
the health visitor’s table one morning. 
The idea of the Jacksons buying a 
house was more than comical. Mrs. 
Jackson, when not engaged in doing her 
best to improve the declining birth-rate, 
“ charred ”’ withintermittent regularity. 
Her husband, who was never any good 





“Is that something for the baby too?” 
Drawn by Elsa Courlander. 


-before the war, and whose health had 


Suffered somewhat since that event, gath- 
ered rags and bones occasionally. The 
little Jacksons crowded the house and over- 
flowed to their maternal grandmother’s, 





The Jacksons “‘did’’ for her. 
Drawn by Elsa Courlander. 


Occasionally they were brought before 
the notice of one or other department 
dealing with overcrowding. A few 
children would be taken temporarily to 
the Children’s Home to relieve the 
pressure on space, but as this was 
usually followed by the taking in of 
lodgers, the relief was more apparent 
than real. 

They were practically always in 
receipt of out-door relief, not being 
eligible for the dole, as Mr. Jackson 
was “his own master.’’ Therefore the 
notion of the Jacksons as property 
owners was, to say the least, comical. 
A visit was paid to find out what was 
behind all this. 

Mr. Jackson occupied his usual chair 
by the fire, pipe in mouth, and sadly in 
need of avisit to the barber. 
A whole row of little Jacksons 
occupied the sofa, which, since 
the last visit, had had its seat 
improved by pieces of orange 
box. Oneimagined, withsym- 
pathy, the feeling of the same 
on the little bare legs, as the 
children were admonished at 
regular intervals to “ stop 
wriggling.” A long, lean, non- 
descript dog wandered round ; 
other bigger children burst in 
at intervals and were scuffled 
out again in a hurry. Evi- 
dently the event was an auspic- 
ious one. We settled down to 
business. 

Official letters were treated 
with the respect due to them. 
It appeared that hitherto the 
Jacksons had not been the 
tenants, but an old woman 
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who, after being bed-ridden for some 
years, had recently died. The Jacksons 
“ did for’ her and paid her their rent, 
she in turn paying the landlord. 

The “ doing for’’ consisted in allowing 
her to have a bed in the one 
living-room common to all, and 
looking after any food required. 
She also had been in receipt of 
out-relief. Her decease involved 
a change of tenancy, and the 
landlord decided to sell. 

Schemes of purchase were en- 
closed, and it was these that 
attracted the Jacksons. If only 
they could raise the sum of 
twenty-five pounds down, the 
rest could be paid off in rent— 
the weekly sum mentioned being 
only about a shilling a week 
more than they were now pay- 
ing. It was simplicity itself ! 

The point was whether the 
health visitor could help them 

~to get that twenty-five pounds. 
She was not optimistic. 

The suggestion that the owner would 

be responsible for all repairs did not 








To the Children’s 


Home. 


Drawn by 
Elisa Courlander. 


worry them very much—repairs need 


not be done. Rates were next men- 
tioned, to damp their ardour. It was 
pointed out that hitherto the rent paid 
had included rates, but under the 
purchase scheme rates would have to 
be paid in addition. This was rather 
depressing, but Mrs. Jackson rose to 
the occasion with a brain wave. 

“Vou see, miss, having relief from 
the guardians we don t pay no rates, so 
that won’t stand in the way!” 

One had visions of a board-room meet- 
ing at which the suggestion was up for 
discussion, and to save the choleric 
members of the board from apoplectic 
seizures one tactfully said that one 
would see the landlord and find out if, 
owing to Mr. Jackson’s well-known war 
service, the change of tenancy could not 
be arranged. 

This was done. The landlord, not 
having heard of Mr. Jackson’s few weeks 

(Concluded on page 156. 
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Chapter V. 

Hucu Dacre, muddy but triumphant, 
clambered out of the slippery pit in the 
courtyard of Granstone Hall, and drew a 
@eep breath. He fumbled for his pipe, 
ond sat down on a stone to rest and to 
gloat. Through what a ‘‘ crowded hour 
of glorious life’? had he just lived ! 

He had been resigning himself to 
months, if not years, of toil; he had 
been even considering the advisability 
of getting a gang of men to help him in 
the task of excavation; and, lo, and 
behold, one little week’s work and the 
wall blocking up the entrance of the 
passage was down, and the passage it- 
self, clear or nearly clear of débris, ‘was 
revealed. Trembling with excitement, 
Hugh had ventured along it a little 
way, carrying a lighted candle to warn 
him of foul air, flashing his powerful 
electric torch into every cranny. He had 
not dared to go far—but he had seen 
enough. The underground passage was 
really there—and he had been the one to 
find it. 

He hugged his precious secret to his 
heart. Not yet—he’d tell people soon, 
but not yet. He must keep it to himself 
just a little longer. Once tell people, 
and all the archeologists in the kingdom 
would be down on him. His faithful man 
must know: nobody else for the present. 
It certainly was a glorious stroke of 
luck! They would instal electric light ; 
they would explore every corner. Who 
knows what they might not find ? 

How far did the passage extend ? To 
the church probably, or to the site of an 
ancient manor house which, according 
to an old chronicle, once stood close by. 
And stay—wasn’t there a deep hole in 
the field opposite the church ? “I'll go 
and see,’’ said Dacre to himself, and he 
whistled for Brutus and started off then 
and there. 

He made a thorough inspection of the 
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field. Yes, there certainly was a deep 
sort of pit; maybe the other entrance 
started there. Well, he would soon know, 
if the rest of the passage were as clear as 
the beginning. 

The door of the old church stood open. 
Mr. Dacre fastened Brutus to the church- 
yard gate and went softly into the 
beautiful little place. He paused just 
inside. There was an odd sound—surely 
someone was crying. As his eyes grew 
accustomed to the dark, he could see a 
figure in one of the carved oaken pews— 
a sobbing, crouching figure, swaying in 
convulsions of weeping. 

Mr. Dacre stood irresolute. Miss 
Meyrick, surely. And howshe was crying. 
What ought he to do? He felt awkward, 
this sisterless student ; he wasn’t used 
to seeing women cry, and he hated the 
sound of it. 

Catherine had heard him. She started 
up. What would he think of her? She 
tried to speak, but her trembling lips 
would not frame the words; then she 
turned and fled outside, and stood in the 
spring sunshine undecided whether to 
go or stay. 

Mr. Dacre strode after her. 

‘‘Miss Meyrick, forgive me. I had no 
idea you were there. Are you in trouble? 
Can I help you? Sit down, won’t you, 
and tell me what is the matter.” 

He pointed to a big log just outside the 
gate, and Catherine tremblingly walked 
toitand sat down. She sighed a shudder- 
ing sigh, and then tried to smile. 

“What must you think of me, Mr. 
Dacre ? I just felt I couldn’t go on any 
longer, and I came up here, over the 
fields, to be quiet for a bit. The old 
church is always my refuge when I’m in 
trouble.” 

“Tm very sorry I broke in on your 
solitude. But nowthat I am here, won’t 
you tell me what makes you cry so? 
Is your mother worse ? ”’ 
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Catherine shook her head. 

“ Tam very anxious about mother, but 
that’s not altogether why I’m crying. 
No, it’s just everything. Since my sister 
came home life has been most fearfully 
difficult: and this morning my aunt, 
Mrs. Wightman, came round and spoke 
very sternly to Geraldine, and Geraldine 
answered back and really was very rude, 
and mother was terrified—she always is 
at anything like a scene, especially with 
Aunt Jessie—and I made things worse 
by telling them I would not have mother 
worried. Finally, Aunt Jessie told us 
both to go away and said she would 
stay with mother, and I rushed off up 
here. I just felt I could not stop in the 
house one moment longer.”’ 

“But why is Mrs. Wightman so angry 
with Miss Geraldine ?”’ Mr. Dacre sat 
down on the log. The whole affair seemed 
trivial to him, but he felt genuinely 
sorry for Catherine, with her tear-stained 
face and quivering lips. 

“Well, you know the Swinnertons 
at the Abbey ? Aunt Jessie does not like 
them, and I believe they are rather 
horrid people; but it seems Geraldine 
has met Mr. Cecil Swinnerton, the elder 
brother of the owner of the Abbey, at 
Cap Martin, and she has made great 
friends with him and went out in his 
car and up there to tea, and is to dine 
there to-night Aunt Jessie says mother 
ought to prevent it. But how can she? 
Geraldine is so self-willed. And I can’t 
do anything.”’ Tears were very near and 
Catherine’s voice broke. 

“Of course you can’t. And if I were 
you I shouldn’t try. Where is the harm ? 
Your sister is probably thirsting for a 
little gaiety. Let her be, she’ll very 
likely soon be tired of the Swinnertons ”’ 

“But it makes mother so ill. I’m 
always afraid she’ll have another heart 
attack ; and at night I’m alone with her ; 
at least, there is Geraldine now, but if 
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BUT WHY IS MRS. WIGHTMAN SO ANGRY 
WITH MISS GERALDINE?”” 


she’s always going to be out she will 
nt be of any use. I often lie awake and 
wonder whatever I should do if mother 
had a heart attack.” 

Catherine was talking more freely 
than she would have done had she been 
quite herself—a sure sign of over- 
strained nerves. 

“ You ought not to be alone at night. 
Can’t you arrange for someone to sleep 
in the house? Haven’t youaservant?”’ 

“Only a little day-girl. We can’t 
afford an expensive maid. Of course, 
I hoped Geraldine would settle down at 
home and help me a little; but it 
doesn’t seem like it.” The tears 
threatened to break out again. 

Mr. Dacre patted the trembling hand 
that lay on the log. 

“Look here, how would this be? 
The Hall isn’t far from the Cottage, over 
the fields. If ever you’re frightened in 
the night and want the doctor, just you 
nip over tome. I'd go to fetch anyone. 
I’ve got a motor-cycle and side-car, 
and I sit up very late at might; just 
heave something up at the window— 
there are plenty of stones lying about.” 

“Yes, indeed there are.” Catherine 
lightened up ; how kind he was. You 
are digging, or something, aren’t you 2 
I hear there’s a deep pit in the quad- 
rangle. Miss Lethbridge told Sm 

Goodness! how village people did 
gossip! Hugh Dacre felt suddenly 





angry. His precious secret would be 
out in no time. He rose to go. 

“Ym thinking of putting in electric 
light,”’ he said, almost curtly. Then he 
whistled for Brutus. ‘So long, then. 
And don’t forget to send for me if you 
want me.’ He raised his hat and 
strode away. 

Somehow he had altered in just that 
moment. What had she said to vex him ? 
thought Catherine miserably. All her 
cheerfulness had gone. She went heavily 


home across the fields. 


Mrs. Meyrick, white and exhausted, 
was lying on the couch, watched over 
by a reproachful Aunt Jessie. 

“Here you are at last, Catherine ; 
your mother is quite ill, These scenes 
try her very much. Cannot you induce 
Geraldine to see reason? Surely she 
must know that it is not seemly for her 
to be on terms of intimacy with people 
like the Swinnertons, of whom your 
uncle and I disapprove so strongly ?”’ 
Mrs. Wightman straightened her thin 
shoulders. 

“Aunt Jessie, I'll try. But I’m sure 
Geraldine won’t take the least notice of 
anything I say.” ’ 

“ Shall I ask your uncle to speak to 
her ?”’ suggested Mrs. Wightman, soften- 
ing towards Catherine. The red eyes, 
the tear-stained face, told their own 


tale. 
“Pm afraid it would only make her 
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more defiant. Ill see what I can do; 
but I am sure she will go to the Abbey 
if she wants to.” 

“ Well, all I can say is that_I most 
strongly disapprove of her conduct.” 
And Mrs. Wightman departed, the rigid 
set of her back as she walked down the 
garden path clearly indicating her state 
of mind. 

Geraldine meant to go to the Abbey, 
and nothing Catherine could say was of 
the faintest use. All she could do was 
to keep Geraldine and her mother apart. 
Mrs Meyrick was easily persuaded to 
rest in her own room; and Catherine 
was thankful for this, for, when she saw 
her sister ready dressed for the dinner, 
she gasped. 

Geraldine looked radiantly lovely. 
The fair complexion, the hair like a 
gleaming golden cap on her head, the 
slender white arms. 

“ But surely, Geraldine, you are not 
going like that, without any scarf or 
anything ?’’ Catherine blushed up to 
her eyes and stammered. Z 

“ Really, Cath, you ave a prude. I 
am going just exactly as] am.” And 
Geraldine danced round the room in 
the shimmering frock, laughing at her 
sister’s horrified face. 

“ But you can’t! Oh, don’t, Geral- 
dine! I’m sure it’s not right to have 
your frock all off one shoulder like that. 
And the back, too! Oh, don’t, don’t!” 
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Geraldine mocked at her sister’s 
distress. The frock was rather daring, 
but it was fun to shock these prim 
country folk. Catherine felt inclined to 
cry. How could she even begin to 
manage this headstrong sister ? 

The hoot of a motor-horn warned 
Geraldine that the car was waiting, and 
she hurried into her evening coat, called 
out a gay farewell, and was gone. 

Catherine, lying awake hour after 
hour, heard her sister come home; the 
laughing voice as she bade good-night 
to her escort; the careless humming of 
a dance tune as she shut her bed-room 
door. 

The dinner was only the first of 
numberless festivities. The Swinnertons 
were eager for Geraldine’s society, and 
soon she was caught up in the whirl 
of their gay irresponsible life. Aunt 
Jessie’s wrath, Mrs. Meyrick’s bewil- 
d2red remonstrances, all were of no 


avail. Geraldine wanted to go—and 
did go. Soon she went to the Abbey 
every day; and soon, too, Catherine 


felt sure, she went out.a great deal in 
Mr. Swinnerton’s car. He never came 
into the Cottage ; and Geraldine hardly 
ever said where she was going. The grey 
motor would slide noiselessly along the 
low wall separating the Cottage from 
the road and Geraldine would be ready 
waiting, would call a careless good-bye, 
and disappear. 

“What do you do all the time at the 
Abbey ?’’ Catherine asked timidly one 
morning. 

“Do? We play bridge mostly.” 

“ Bridge all day? And do they 
play for money ?”’ 

“Of course. Bridge is no fun unless 
one plays for something.” 

“ But, Geraldine, can you afford it ? 
You said you hadn’t any money at all 
Oh, don’t do anything wrong. Somehow, 
I feel responsible for you. Must you go 
on like this ? Can’t you settle down here 
and help mea little 
with mother? She 
worries so when you 
are out late; and I 
don’t know what 
to do about it.” 
Catherine choked. 

Geraldine turned 
itercehyo con “nec 
siscer. 

[a Weave. mre 
alone, Cath. Why 
shouldn’t I have a 
little fun? I told 
you before, I’m 
utterly useless at 
your sort of life, 
and I haven’t for- 
gotten the ome- 
lette, and the fuss 
you made about 
the butter you said 
I had wasted. As 





for helping you with mother, what can I 
do? “Mother just fancies she’s ill, and 
you encourage her in it. No; I’m fed up 
with everything; and very likely i 
sha’n’t trouble you long.” 

“Oh, Geraldine, are you going to 
marry that hateful man ? I’m so afraid 
of it. Oh don’t, dear, don’t! ”’ 

Catherine caught hold of her sister, but 
Geraldine shook herself free and ran off, 
laughing a mocking laugh as she ran up- 
stairs. All the same, she was asking her- 
self that very question: Should she or 
should she not marry Cecil Swinnerton ? 

He wanted to marry her—no doubt 
about that. Hardened man of the world 
that he was, Geraldine’s unusual charm 
had captivated him—her vivid person- 
ality, ber fresh young beauty. Last night, 
in the conservatory opening out of the 
Abbey drawing-room, he had suddenly 
flung self-control to the winds, and had 
tried to seize her in his arms. 

“Little darling! Little witch! No, 
Geraldine, don’t try to get away from 
me. You know I’m wild about you. 
You'll have me, won’t you? I'll give 
you just the sort of life you want. There’s 
pots of money—we’ll enjoy it together. 
Say, little darling, you'll marry me, 
won't you?” 

Geraldine had shrunk away. There 
was something about him that frightened 
her—his bold eyes, his possessive hands. 
Thc, too, he was years and years older 
than she was. She tried to make her 
escape, but Mr. Swinnerton barred the 
way. 

“No, you don’t get off so easily. 
Look here, Geraldine, I’m mad on you. 
And, after all, what else can you do? 
You’re the sort of girl that wants 
money—and where is it? You've got 
none of your own, as I know very well.” 

Geraldine had winced. Cecil Swinner- 
ton had lent her a good deal of money 
to pay her losses at bridge. He saw 
his advantage and took it. 

‘Eras! “thie 
money, it’s all 
yours Ti Vomlsy, 
you'll be my wife. 
Say you will, 
Geraldine, say you 
will.” 

He clasped her 
in eager arms, but 
Geraldine broke 
away. He had not 
had another chance 
last night; there 
was a large party, 
and some of the 
guests were motor- 
ing back to Langs- 
ford for the last 
London train and 
had dropped 
Geraldine at the 
Cottage on the way 
tothe station, But 
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he would renew his attack—of that 
Geraldine felt sure—and she must 
decide what to say to him. 

Luxury, amusement, a villa on the 
Riviera, beautiful clothes, he stood for 
all Geraldine held dear. Then, everyone 
would be so horrified! Imagine Aunt 
Jessie’s face when she heard that 
Geraldine was to marry Mr. Swinnerton, 
turn out Lady Mary Chester, take up her 
abode at Chamfers! Geraldine laughed 
aloud as she thought of it. 

She didn’t really like him. She shrank 
from his coarse ways, his loud voice, his 
face, as she had often seen it, glistening 
after “his numerous glasses of cham- 
pagne. ‘‘ But, all the same, [ mean to 
have him,” thought Geraldine. ‘“‘ What 
else is there for me? I must soon do 
something—turn out and be a wretched 
under-paid companion—all I’m fit for. 
No, not I. This chance has come in my 
way, and I'll take it.” And Geraldine 
set her mouth firmly as she set about 
preparing for the expedition to town 
which had been planned for the day. 

Mr. Swinnerton had often asked 
Geraldine to come up to town and have 
luncheon, but she had hitherto refused. 
Would she cry off now, he asked himself, 
with more anxiety than at one time he 
would have thought possible. 

But he only had a few moments’ 
suspense. Geraldine came down the 
garden path in leisurely fashion and bade 
him good morning in a high careless 
voice; but she had come, and that was 
everything. 

Mr. Swinnerton was driving, but he 
had brought his chauffeur. ‘‘ He’ll come 
in useful as we come home,”’ he thought, 
and he talked on indifferent subjects as 
they sped swiftly townwards. 

Geraldine loved motoring, and to-day 
it seemed specially soothing. She felt 
as if she were rushing away; away, 
leaving behind her all that had been 
worrying her. Mr. Swinnerton had the 
good sense to let her be. Time enough 
to get to grips when he had her to him- 
self, he thought. 

The wonderful restaurant was crowded, 
but a reserved table was awaiting them 
in a secluded alcove. The murmur of 
music, the buzz of conversation, the 
groups of well-dressed people—all this 
was as the breath of life to Geraldine. 
Her eyes sparkled: she drew herself 
up, and many people noted the slender 
elegant girl as she passed up the 
crowded room. 

Mr. Swinnerton bided his time, but 
at last he laid his hand on Geraldine’s and 
his voice sank to a husky whisper. 

“ Darling, darling little girl! Say you 
will, Geraldine. We’ll have no end of a 
time. A villa on the Riviera. A yacht— 
anything you like. And Chamfers near 
your mother—you’d enjoy queening it 
at Granstone, eh? Just say Yes, 
Geraldine.” 


The decisive moment had come, 
Geraldine put down her cigarette. She 


was going to accept this man’s offer, but- 


deep down in her heart she knew she 
was doing violence to the ideal. Geral- 
dine knew what real love might be—her 
own heart had told her, fancy free as she 
was. Should she, even now, be true to 
the voice that spoke within her, take up 
her life and live it unselfishly ? 

No, the temptation was too strong. 
She must have excitement, amusement, 
everything that money stands for ; and, 
putting out her slender hand to Cecil 
Swinnerton, she said, Yes. He had to 
stoop his head tohearit. He seized her 
hand and crushed it fiercely, then he 
laughed in triumph, and held his glass 
high as he drank to her, 

The motor carried them swiftly to a 
. famous Bond Street jeweller. Here 
Geraldine was in her element, and chose 
-with much deliberation a wonderful 
ring and a superb pendant. Then Mr. 
Swinnerton armed himself with a huge 
box of sweets and pnnounced that they 
would motor home at once and tell Mrs. 
Meyrick the news. 

“And then you’ll come up and dine 


at the Abbey, of course, sweetheart. I’ll - 


fetch you. We'll have a jolly evening 
to celebrate the great occasion.’’? And 
he took advantage of the chauffeur’s 
absorption in the London traffic to slip 
a covetous arm round his betrothed. 

Mrs. Meyrick and Catherine were 
sitting at tea when the motor stopped 
at the gate, and Geraldine got out, 
followed_by her lover. 

The little sitting-room seemed all at 
once to be full. of Mr. Swinnerton. Burly 
in his leather motor coat, he came in with 
extended hand and noisy greeting. 

“Mrs. Meyrick, I believe. Well now, 
what do you think I’ve been doing ? ” 

Mrs. Meyrick sat in horrified silence 
while he worked her hand up and down 
like a pump handle, laughing in the 
exuberance of his joy. : 

“T’ve fallen in love with that little 
girl over there ’’—indicating Geraldine— 
“and we’ve come to get your blessing, 
don’t you know. Here you are ’’—-pro- 
ducing the big box of sweets—‘‘ and 
there’s lots more sweets and other things 
too where that comes from. Geraldine 
won’t be doing too badly for herself, I 
can promise you that. And Isha’n’t take 
her away from you altogether. As soon as 
that old woman can be got out of Chamfers 
I’m to have it, and you’ll like to have 
Geraldine near you. We’ll make things 
hum a bit. You’re too quiet here by 
half, We'll cheer you up, too, Miss 
Catherine; give you a little gaiety. 
Well, now, what do you say, Mrs. 
Meyrick, eh ? ’”” 

There was a bright spot on each pale 
cheek, but Mrs. Meyrick spoke with 
calmness. She thanked Mr. Swinnerton 
for the sweets; and, as for his news, 


if Geraldine really loved him, and he 
loved her, she had nothing to say. 

Her quiet dignity overawed 
blustering lover, 
and after a few 
awkward moments 
he put down his 
teacup and an- 
nounced that he 
must be going. 

oi hes: 21 be 
looking for me up 
there ’’—he jerked 
his thumb in the 
direction of the 
Abbey—“ but, bless 
you, they won’t be 
surprised. They’ve 
seen for long 
enough which way 
the wind blew. 
Well, so long, 


the 


sweetheart.’’ And 
Mr. Swinnerton 
departed. 


“ Mother and Catherine, I know what 
you are going to say.’’ Geraldine stood 
up, slender and pale, with blazing eyes. 
“ But it will make no difference to me. I 
have decided to marry him, and at any 
rate I shall be rich. And as for Chamfers, 
I don’t suppose we shall be there very 
much, It’s either marrying him or 
living here and being a burden, or going 
out and earning my own living.’’ Geral- 
dine choked. 

“My darling child ’—Mrs. Meyrick 
held out beseeching hands—‘“ you must 
not marry this man just for the sake of 
his money. Surely you could be con- 
tented here with Catherine and me. 
We would try to make you happy. 
You must not think you are a burden. 
Think, Geraldine, think before it is too 
lates? 

“T have thought.’ Geraldine’s voice 
was high and strained. “I can’t live 
this quiet life—I loathe it. Aunt Jessie 
—Miss Lethbridge—and all of it! No, 
I’m going to marry Mr. Swinnerton, so 
now you know.”’ And Geraldine rushed 
away, shaken, to her own surprise, by a 
sudden storm of weeping. 


Chapter VI. 


“So that’s settled!’’ Cecil Swinnerton 
exultantly waving, burst in on bis 


~ sister-in-law. 


For a wonder Mrs. Swinnerton was 
alone ; there were generally half-a-dozen 
people staying at the Abbey, but this 
afternoon there was a lull in the rush 
of guests. A fresh set were due to arrive 
from town for dinner, but for the moment 
Mrs. Swinnerton was by herself, and 
Cecil, overflowing with the news of his 
engagement, flung himself down by 
the tea-table. 

“You've been simply ripping about 
it, Gladys,’’ he cried. ‘“‘ And now I’ve 
pulled it off, thanks to you. She’s 
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coming up to dine. Make a fuss of her, 
won’t you ? You'll be glad, you know, to 
see me settled; and she is topping— 
she is really.’’ 
“What do her 
people say ?’’ asked 


Mrs. Swinnerton, 
putting down her 
teacup. 


thie Smotiner 
tried to do the dig- 
nified—she didn’t 
take to the idea; 
nor did the sister. 
She’s a queer look- 
ing girl—not smart 
like Geraldine. 
I cleared out, and 
left them to get 
used to it. After 
all, I’m not marry- 
ing the whole 
family. One would 
have thought, by 
the way they took 
the news, that I was some penniless 
clerk. But, bless you, that'll be all right. 
Now, Gladys, help me to hurry things 
up. I don’t see why we cannot be 
married at once. Geraldine hates being 
in that cottage; she and her people 
don’t hit it off one bit, and that sour- 
faced aunt of hers will try to interfere 
if we don’t hurry.” 

“Mrs. Wightman, you mean. Old 
cat! It will be fun to spite her; for. 
of course she'll be horrified—especially 
as you are to have Chamfers. We must 
get George to put the lawyers on to 
Lady Mary Chester, or she'll never get 
out.” And Mrs. Swinnerton laughed 
maliciously and hurried off to interview 
her housekeeper. The dinner must be 
an extra festive one, to celebrate the 
engagement. 

“Tm really quite glad Cecil has 
fixed it up with Geraldine Meyrick,” 
confided Gladys Swinnerton to her 
husband as he was dressing for dinner. 
“It’s more than time that he settled 
down, and he certainly seems very 
much in love. Now, George, do turn 
that old Lady Mary out of Chamfers, 
and run the thing through before Cecil 
gets tired of being engaged.’’ 

“ T can’t turn her out for six months, 
and I understand she’s moving heaven 
and earth to prove that General Ash- 
burton promised to sell her the place. 
If she can produce a letter from him to 
that effect, it’s doubtful if I can turn 
her out at all. But I’m not afraid of 
that. The whole thing has been shame- 
fully muddled, and if such a letter was 
ever written she’s lost it or torn it up. 
Then you think Cecil really means to 
settle down at last? He’s had heaps 
of affairs, and he’s getting on now 
—years and years older than Miss 
Geraldine. She’s coming up to dine, 
you say? Who else will be here?” 
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“BUT, I SAY, MISS MEYRICK CAN’T 
DRIVE IN A SIDE-CAR,.”’ 


asked Mr. 
tie. 

“Charlie Deverall and his sisters, 
and cousin Tom. I hadn’t meant to 
ask Geraldine up  to-night—they’re 
rather a rowdy lot.’ 

“Oh, well, she’ll have to get used to 
us as she’s going to be one of the family. 
Champagne, of course ? I’ll tell Gregson 
to get some up.’’ And George Swinner- 
ton thrust his arms in his dinner- 
jacket and went off whistling. 

Dinner was a festive, not to say 
riotous meal. Cousin Tom kept the 
guests in roars of laughter, and proposed 
the health of the engaged couple in a 
speech which made Geraldine, excited 
though she was, shudder, even while 
she affected to laugh. But even this 
was better than the ¢ée-a-tée which 
followed 

Cecil was genuinely in love with 
Geraldine, but his affection had in it 
nothing of the reverent worship which 


Swinnerton, settling his 
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is the flower of a pure passion, and 
Geraldine made haste to suggest that 
they should return to the guests, who 
were eager to dance. 

The big braying gramophone was set 
going, and fox-trotting was soon in full 
swing. Geraldine flung herself into 
dancing, just as she would fling herself 
into bridge presently —anything to 
deaden thought, to stifle the warning 
voice which would make itself heard, 
insistent, deep in her heart. 


Catherine was as stunned as her 
mother at this bombshell which had 
fallen from the skies. She had never 
really believed that Geraldine would 
accept Cecil, and this sudden betrothal 
had left her aghast indeed. 

“Oh, Catherine! What can J say to 
Aunt Jessie ? And Lady Mary, too. To 
think that my own daughter should be 
the one to turn her out of Chamfers ! ”’ 
Poor Mrs. Meyrick wailed on and on, 
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refusing to listen to Catherine’s half- 
hearted arguments. 

“ Surely we have not been unkind to 
the child ? I am afraid, Catherine, you 
have been too severe. And yet, what 
else could we have done? Geraldine 
chose to go to the Abbey—she wouldn’t 
listen to reason. Oh, what can I say 
to Jessie? What ought I to do now?” 

Catherine helped her mother to bed, 
but Mrs. Meyrick could not rest ; soon 
she seemed really ill. She would lie for 
a moment, then start up, clutch at her 
throat and fight for breath; and as 
night came on Catherine, accustomed as 
she was to her mother’s attacks, was 
frightened. She gave her the usual 
remedies, but Mrs. Meyrick grew worse 
instead of better. 

At last, however, she seemed calmer, 
and Catherine, worn out, lay down fully 
dressed on the little bed by her mother’s 
and went to sleep. She seemed to have 
been oblivious for hours—to be sunk in 
a deep dream-land ; but suddenly she 
woke to full consciousness. Mrs. Mey- 
rick was sitting up in bed, gasping, 
fighting for breath; her face, grey in 
the dim light of the little lamp by the 
bed, told its own tale. 

Catherine flew for remedies. Mrs. 
Meyrick sank back on the pillow and 
tried to speak. 

“Geraldine ! Fetch Geraldine !’’ she 
gasped. 

“Mother darling, she won’t be long 
now.” Catherine looked frantically at 
the watch on her wrist. Only eleven 
o’clock, and Geraldine was never home 
from the Abbey until after midnight, 
and to-night was a special night—she 
would be sure to be late. 

Mrs. Meyrick clutched imploringly at 
her daughter. 

“Hetch™ ~her 
Geraldine !”’ 

“Oh, God, what shall I do?” prayed 
Catherine half aloud. Whom could she 
send to the Abbey? The villagers 
would be in bed long ere this; to rouse 
someone would take hours, maybe, and 
time pressed. 

Mr. Dacre. He was awake, and would 
help her. The light in his study was 
shining across the fields ; and Catherine 
bent over her mother and spoke calmly. 

“Mother, darling, Geraldine shall 
come directly. I must leave you alone, 
but only for a few minutes. Lie still. 
Pll be as quick as ever I can.” 

Mrs. Meyrick could not speak, but she 
seemed satisfied. The greyish hue on the 
beloved face terrified Catherine; help 
must be sought, and Mr. Dacre was 
nearer than anyone 

The spring night was dark, but Cathe- 
rine knew the way, and she had snatched 
the electric torch lying on the hall table 
—indispensable to all country dwellers. 
She sped breathlessly up the silent street. 
Not a light anywhere; everyone was 


now ! Geraldine ! 


sleeping. Through the gap in the hedge 
she raced, across the field, running like 
a hare, for the guiding light that 
streamed from Granstone Hall. 

She picked up a clod of loose earth 
and flung it at the window; she heard 
the noise of a chair being pushed back 
on the boarded floor. Hasty steps, the 
casement was flung open, and Hugh 
Dacre stood in the lighted square, leaning 
out and peering into the darkness. 

Catherine could hardly speak, but he 
seemed to understand in a moment. 
How calming was the man’s voice! 
Strength and help seemed to float out 
with it on the night. 

“Miss Meyrick? Is it you? 
want me to go for the doctor ? 
My motor-cycle is all ready.”’ 

Mr. Dacre put out the lamp (always 
the first care of the country dweller) and 
in a moment was standing by her side. 

Catherine grasped his arm with trem- 
bling fingers. 

“Not the doctor first—Geraldine 
first! She’s dining at the Abbey. Oh, 
be quick! Be quick! I’m sure mother’s 
dying.” 

“Tm to fetch your sister first, then 
go for Dr. Thompson? Right. Shall I 
take you home—but it’s out of the 
way, and so much longer by the road.” 
Mr. Dacre hesitated. Catherine’s face 
gleamed white in the light of her 
switch ; was she able to walk ? 

“No, no—I’m all right ! I'll run back. 
Be quick!’’ And Catherine was gone, 
hurrying across the field. Before she 
reached the gap she heard the “ toof- 
toof’’’ of the motor, and thanked God 
in her heart. : 

Mrs. Meyrick was lying half uncon- 
scious. Catherine, in deadly terror, did 
all she could—remedies, restoratives, 
strong smelling-salts, she rushed for 
them all. She hung over her mother in 
frantic anxiety, praying aloud for help. 
Oh, would Geraldine never come ? And 
the doctor ? 

At last the stillness of the country 
night was broken by the distant sound 
of the motor, faint at first, but nearer and 
nearer. Here she was at last! Now 
Mr. Dacre could fetch Dr. Thompson. 
Catherine ran downstairs and flung open 
the hall-door. 

But it was not Geraldine. Dr. 
Thompson stood there, with Mr. Dacre 
behind him. 

“Miss Meyrick, your sister is coming 
—at least, I suppose so.” Mr. Dacre 
spoke contemptuously, “‘They made 
some difficulty up there about her 
driving in an open side-car; said they 
would send her down in a closed motor. 
So I went on for Dr. Thompson. I hope 
I did right ?” 

“Oh, yes. Oh, thank you !”’ Catherine 
could hardly speak, for the revulsion of 
feeling was so intense. Dr. Thompson’s 
coming was an immense relief. She took 


You 
Right. 


him upstairs, and Hugh Dacre hung 
about in the little front garden listening 
in vain for Geraldine’s coming. 

Selfish creatures, these modern girls ! 
He had broken in on a scene of wild 
gaiety at the Abbey. Cousin Tom was 
leading the revels; everyone was 
dancing, everyone was smoking and 
singing, or, rather, shouting the refrain 
of a popular fox-trot. Geraldine, flushed 
and excited, her golden cap of hair dis- 
hevelled, was singing and dancing more 
recklessly than they all. 

Gregson disapproved’ of all this un- 
dignified behaviour—he had never wit- 
nessed such scenes before. He hated 
having to bring in the tray of glasses, 
the decanters for the cocktails which 
George Swinnerton mixed with such 
dexterity, and he looked grave as he 
admitted Mr. Dacre. Through the double 
glass doors of the hall Hugh could see 
everything—could see Geraldine’s start 
as the butler approached her; Cecil’s 
possessive arm around her; the casual 
way in which he spoke to her, with the 
cigarette still in his mouth. 

_After a moment’s consultation Cecil 
came into the outer hall with the butler. 

“Mrs. Meyrick ill, is she ? Oh, it’s 
you, Mr. Dacre! Where did you spring 
from ?”’ 

“Mrs. Meyrick is very ill indeed, and 
wants her daughter. I have brought the 
side-car for her.’ Hugh spoke curtly. 
No need to tell this man, with his half- 
insolent swagger, that Catherine Meyrick 
had come to him for help in the night. 

“But, I say—Miss Meyrick can’t 
drive in a side-car. I’ll send her down in 
the closed motor; it’s going quite soon 
for the mail train at Langsford. I sup- 
pose there’s no great hurry, really. Mrs. 
Meyrick is rather inclined to make a 
fuss, I understand.’’ Cecil twirled his 
moustache. 

“ Just as you like, only Miss Meyrick 
must come at once. Ill go for the 
doctor.’ Hugh turned and went, feeling 
that if he waited another moment he 
should kick the fellow. 

“T think I’d better go, Cecil.’’ Geral- 
dine straightened her hair and put down 
her cigarette as her lover came back to 
her. 

“Oh, what’s the hurry ? 





You know 


you said your mother makes the most 
Come, 


awful fuss about her health. 
sweetheart, one more 
turn, And . Cecil 
grasped his betrothed. 
“But as they’ ve sent 
for me, I can quite 
well go in the side-car ; ° 
it isn’t so very far. 
Let me go, Cecil,” 
Geraldine struggled in 
his embrace. 
periancemiteeall Len 
not going to have you 
driving about the 
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country at night with that Dacre chap. 
The closed motor’s taking the others in 
twenty minutes to catch the mail train 
at Langsford ; surely you can wait till 
then?’’ Cecil’s tone was surly. It was 
just a plant, that was all; those Mey- 
ricks—mother and daughter—were out 
to spoil his festivity. 

“What about a cocktail, eh ? That’ll 
keep your pecker up, old lady.’’ And 
Cecil forcibly led Geraldine to the side- 
board in the dining-room. 

Twenty minutes is a long time. 
Geraldine tried to silence the voice of 
conscience, and the cocktail was a help 
in this direction; but she breathed a 
sigh of relief when at length the great 
car, with its padded seats, its electric 
light, its rugs and foot-warmers, slid 
silently to the front door. Cousin Tom 
was difficult to move, even then; he was 
enjoying himself, and only the threat of 
losing the mail train got bim into his coat 
and into the car. 

“You'll have to scorch to catch that 
train,’’ Cecil Swinnerton said; and the 
chauffeur obeyed the injunction. They 
flew through the night, and were soon 
at the Cottage. Cousin Tom kept up his 
hilarity to the last. There was a chorus 
of farewell as Geraldine got out—un- 
seemly mirth that broke in on the spring 
darkness almost like sacrilege. 

Catherine heard it, heard the Deverall 
girls’ gay sallies, the roar of laughter 
from Cousin Tom, the slam of the motor 
door. Dr. Thompson, with his hand on 
his patient’s fluttering pulse, heard it. 

“Tell your sister to be quiet, if she 
comes up,” he said curtly to Catherine. 

Aunt Jessie, somewhat bewildered, 
but precise as ever, heard it. Hugh 
Dacre, tired of doing nothing, had gone 
to the Rectory and was bringing the 
Rector and Mrs. Wightman to the 
Cottage with all convenient speed. Just 
as he had landed them at the gate, the 
Abbey car was driving away, and 
Cousin Tom’s strident voice was clearly 
heard. ‘‘ Now mind you ask me to the 
wedding!’’ he was shouting, leaning 
half out of the window and waving. 

“Who is that awful man, and what 
is he doing here at this hour?” Mrs. 
Wightman asked, as Hugh helped her 
out of the side-car. But she did not wait 
for the answer : Catherine came running 
down the path and held out her hands 
to her aunt. 

“Oh, Aunt Jessie— 
come quickly—and 
uncle, too! Mother is 
so ill. How good of 
you to fetch them. 
How kind you have 
been!’’ she added 
hastily to Hugh. 

“Til wait to take Dr. 
Thompson home. I told 
him I would. Only too 
glad to have been able 
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to help you.’”’ Hugh pressed 
the hand held out to him. 
“ Won’t you come in?” 


Catherine asked; but he 
shook his head. 

“No, thanks. I'd rather 
wait out here.’ Hugh 


fumbled for his pipe as Catherine ran 
indoors. 

The Rector had already gone upstairs, 
but Mrs. Wightman and Geraldine were 
preserving a sort of armed neutrality in 
the sitting-room. Geraldine, strung up to 
a degree, turned on her sister. 

“ What’s it all about, Cath? Surely 
mother can’t be so very ill. She was all 
right at tea-time. You are always so 
nervous about her. And how did you 
get hold of Mr. Dacre ? He came up 
and demanded my immediate departure 
in the most masterful way; but Cecil 
wouldn’t let me come in the open side- 
Car.’? 

Mrs. Wightman drew herself up at the 
“ Cecil,” but said nothing. Now was 
not the time for recrimination. 

«« Mother’s dangerously ill. Oh, Aunt 
Jessie, I believe she’s dying ! ’’ Catherine 
clung to her aunt, and Mrs. Wightman 
‘soothed her, while Geraldine shrank 
away abashed for a moment. “I must 
go up. Mother kept asking for you, 
Geraldine, but Dr. Thompson said if you 
came you must be quiet. Come, Aunt 
Jessie.” And Catherine led the way. 

Dr. Thompson was standing over the 
bed, and as Mrs. Wightman caught his 
eye he shook his head slightly and moved 
away. The feeble heart was very near the 
end of its work. 

Catherine knelt down by the bed, and 
slipped her arm round the thin shoulders. 
Mrs. Meyrick could not speak, but she 
tried to kiss her daughter. Geraldine, in 
her flame-coloured evening gown, made 
an incongruous picture as she came in 
and stood awe-struck by the bedside. 
Mrs. Meyrick held out her hand to her ; 
she tried to articulate, but at first the 
pale lips would not frame the words. 





There was silence in the room, then 
Mrs: Meyrick sighed—a long weary sigh ; 
then tried to speak again, and sank back 
on her pillows. 

The Rector’s voice broke the awed 


silence. In a few simple words he 
commended the passing soul to its 
Saviour. 

Then there was silence again—the 
silence of approaching death. Suddenly 
the flickering lamp of life flared up. 
Mrs. Meyrick lifted her head, and spoke 


clearly. 

“Geraldine! Where is she ? I can’t 
see! Geraldine !’’ - 

“ Tm here, mother.’ Geraldine forced 


herself to come nearer. She was terri- 
fied. Her mother’s ashen face, the 
touch of her clammy hand, struck panic 
to her heart. 

“Geraldine, darling, I’m dying,’”’ Mrs. 
Meyrick said distinctly. ‘‘ Be careful, 
darling; don’t do anything rash. And 
don’t think we didn’t want you. Cath- 
erine’?—Mrs. Meyrick turned with a 
look of love unspeakable on her face— 
“Catherine, my precious one, take care 
of her for my sake. Perhaps we were 
hard on her, but she seemed_so strange, 
Catherine. It’s dark, darling—where are 
Olena 

With infinite tenderness Catherine 
gathered her dying mother to her breast. 
Mrs. Meyrick sighed again; she nestled 
to her daughter like a weary child, and, 
without a struggle, passed from the 
twilight of this world into the light 
unspeakable. 

How long Catherine knelt there she 
never knew, but at last she was conscious 
that Aunt Jessie, the tears streaming 
down her face, was trying to raise her 
from her knees. 


The Hlumorous Side of Health 


in the army, accepted them as tenants, 
always giving, as he said, preference to 
ex-service men. 


The Macdonald baby was ill. She 
had attended the Infant Welfare Centre, 
but needed to be kept at home in a 
doctor’s care. 

Mrs. Macdonald’s habit was to have 
a funeral very soon after a christening. 
This time, however, the baby had lived 
longer than usual, and was now about 
a year old. The health visitor called 
to see the baby the day following 
its visit to the Centre to make sure 
that the doctor’s orders were being 


Concluded from page 149 


carried out, and to give any necessary 
help. 

The baby was very hot and restless, 
in an old wooden cradle by the fire. 

“What did the doctor tell you to 
do ?’’ the health visitor asked. 

“ He sent some medicine, miss, an’ 
said she was to ’ave nothin’ but ice 
water till he’d seen her again.” 

“And you have given her that? 
Where did you get it from ? ”’ 

‘“ The fish and chip shop at the corner, 
miss; but she don’t seem very partial 
HO) 

“You are sure you are not giving her 
anything else ? ”’ 
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“Oh, Aunt -Jessie; can’t 
you do something — brandy 


—anything? She can’t be 
dead! Oh, mother, 
mother!’’?. Catherine 


clutched frantically at the 
cold hand lying so_ still 
on the sheet. 

Aunt Jessie’s practical kindness was 
just what was needed. With unwonted 
tenderness she led Catherine away, 
persuaded her to lie down in her own 
little room, and covered herup. Geraldine 
had already fled. ‘‘ No need to worry 
about her,’ thought Mrs. Wightman 
grimly. 

Help was summoned from the village, 
and Dr. Thompson, leaving Aunt Jessie 
in charge, went out into the front garden, 
where a glowing spark marked Hugh 
Dacre’s presence. He put down his pipe 
as the doctor approached. 

‘‘ Well, how is she ? ’’ Hugh asked. 

“ She’s gone. Not a ghost of a chance 
for her—I saw that directly. But I’m 
glad you came for me.” Dr, Thompson 
spoke with emotion. 

Hugh involuntarily bared his head. 
He had been all too accustomed to the 
presence of death out in Flanders ; 
but here, in this peaceful village, it 
seemed an intruder indeed. 

“ And Miss Meyrick ?’’ he asked. 

“Oh, she’s all right—no need to worry 
about her. If only she’d behaved better 
this needn’t have happened. I gather 
that something to-day upset Mrs. Mey- 
rick very much; just the last bit of 
weight on the over-charged heart. Poor 
soul!” 

«But Miss Catherine ? 
her 

‘Ah! that’s another story. She’ll feel 
it terribly. A good girl that—devoted to 
her mother; and her life hasn’t 


I meant 





always been easy. I wonder To 
what she’ll do now. Life is full Pe 

of problems.” And Dr, Thomp- a = 
son sighed as he laboriously yed, 
clambered into the side-car. 
Visiting 

“No, miss, nothing at all. All night 

long ’ave I sat ’ere givin’ it. Pore 


lamb ! 
either. 

The health visitor caught sight of a 
pint mug standing on the hob contain- 
ing fluid with a thin skim of soot floating 
on the surface. 

“What have you got there, Mrs. 
Macdonald ? Is that something for the 
baby too?” 

“Yes, miss, that’s it.’”’ 

“Tt! What do you mean ? ”’ 

“The iced water, miss. I just keeps 
it on the ’ob like to take the chill 
Oates 


She don’t seem no better fer it 








Miss FLORENCE AUSTRAL, the 
famous prima donna, is an example 
of the way in which Australian 
girls can turn their hands to most 
‘of the useful occupations. This 
celebrated soprano, who created 
a sensation when she first sang 
Wagner in English, is very fond 
of cooking, and quite an adept at 
it—though she can only indulge in 
it as a holiday recreation. Miss 
Austral is also very keen on out- 
ee door life. 
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MISS MARJORIE BOWEN, 
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Above is a new portrait of Miss Marjorie Bowen, 
whose historical novels have placed her on a high 
literary level and secured her various honourable 
distinctions. In private life she is Mrs. Long. The 
photo is taken at her home, Wassall Court, in Kent. 
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Above we see the Prima Donna at a favourite hobby, 
cooking forming a change of occupation after her 
music. Below she is seen at her daily practice. 
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THE VICEROY OF INDIA AND 


LADY READING. 


Lorp READING 
has had a distin- 
guished career, 
having been in 
turn Solicitor- 
General, Attor- 
ney-General, Lord 
Chief Justice of 
England; also 
High Commis- 
sioner and Special 
Ambassador to 
thier Uioreaeeto 
I Oft.S anda 
member of the 
Cabinet. He has 
been Viceroy 
and Governor- 
General of India 
since 1921. 


Viscount ALLEN- 
By has served his 
CLOnu balay agg ten 
Bechuanaland 
Zululand, and 
other parts of 
South Africa; 
also in Egypt and 
Palestine, where 
his knowledge and 
forceful person- 
ality have been of 
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SIR WILLIAM ‘JOYNSON-HICKS WITH HIS 
MOTHER, WHO RECENTLY CELEBRATED 
HER EIGHTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY, 
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LORD AND LADY ALLENBY 


AT HOME. 
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immense value to 
British prestige. 
He was appointed 
High Commis- 
sioner for Egypt 
in 1919—a diffi- 
Guilty oiticer 11 
which he dis- 
tinguished himself 
conspicuously. 


SIR WILLIAM 
Joywnson - Hicks, 
the Home Secre- 
tary, has taken 
great interest in 
religious work and 
various efforts for 
national _better- 
ment, including 
Cea Ve We. A. ., 
the Zenana Bible 
and Medical Mis- 
sion, the National 
Church League. 
He is a great 
authority on 
matters con- 
nected with roads 
and transport. 
His mother is now 
in hereighty-sixth 
year. 








LORD OXFORD'S GRANDDAUGHTER, PRISCILLA Photo ty VISCOUNT ASQUITH, LORD OXFORD’S GRANDSON Photo by 
BIBESCO, PINNING A ROSE IN HIS BUTTONHOLE Photopress, AND HEIR. GIVING HIS LITTLE PLAYMATE, MISS Photopress. 
ON HIS SEVENTY-THIRD BIRTHDAY. SYBIL LAMBTON, A SWING. 





SIR JOHN LAVERY, THE FAMOUS ARTIST, WITH LADY LAVERY, WHO Photo by 
HAS SO OFTEN FIGURED IN HER HUSBAND'S PAINTINGS. Photopress. 
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The Stillmess of 
Knowledge. 

“Enthusiasm is a wonderful 
thing,” conceded the quiet little 
woman, “It is inspiring to be 
in the midst of a throng filled 
with the fervour of doing great 
things for righteousness. I was 
very much inspired by the sing- 
ing and praying and speaking of 
the big meetings. But after I 
had come home, a bit tired out 
by the excitement of it all, and 
depressed by the nervous rfe- 
action, I found in my memory a 
line that comforted me greatly. 
It was just: ‘ Be still, and know 
that I am God.’ 

‘“Tt seems as if God put that 
Jine into the Bible purposely for 
- His quiet children. It is cer- 
tainly comforting to one of them, 
as I hope itisto many. For I’m 
sure I am not the only one unable 
to speak and sing and pray in 
public, and to have a large part 
in the carrying on of the aggres- 
sive warfare against evil. I can 
thrill to the enthusiasm of it all, 
but I cannot do any of the great 
enthusiastic things of the work. 
It seems as if that line is just 
a kindly reassuring voice, saying, 
‘Follow the quiet paths I have 
marked out for you. Rest in 
peace in the midst of all this 
unrest and strife and effort 
which are beyond the strength 
and ability that I have given 
you. Yours is the way of the 
quiet influence. I need you as 
much as these other workers. 
“Be still and know Me, and 
others will feel My presence 
through you.”’’ ” 

If ‘“‘the stillness of God is His 
loudest word,” then truly these 
still ones will hear His voice 
and know that He is God—their 
God, tender and loving and 
gentle, full of sweetness and 
beauty to the quiet timid souls 
that cling to Him; their God as 
much as He is the God of battles 
and leader of the marching hosts 
of Christian warriors, who go 
forth winning great victories in 
His name.—Cora S. Day. 





The Loneliness of 3 
Crowds. 


Consider how men in the multi- 
tude continually diverge from 











WINTER HAZE IN 
COBHAM WOODS. 


“Dwell Deep” 


“ Dwell deep!’”? With what tender comfort 

Came to my burdened heart 

These words as I held one morning 
My little time apart, 

Reading the Word from my Father, 
Talking to Him my prayers, 

And trying to find His message 
Before I went downstairs. 


““Dwell deep!” It is hardly easy, 

With what I have to face; 

The office where I spend my days 
Is not the simplest place 

In which to live the “‘life of faith,” 
The life of peace and joy, 

When irritating things unite 
To fret me and annoy. 


“ Dwell deep?” When those around me. 

In lightest talk and jest, 

Are making mirth, and laughing at 
The things I love the best? 

Taking in vain my Master’s name, 
Scorning the views I take— 

Views of which, in their worldly way, 
But fun and joke they make. 


“ Dwell deep!” Still the words were with me, 

And, praying for the grace 

To live in constant touch with Christ 
Within His hiding place, 

Throughout that day each little care 
I cast upon the Lord, 

And I was “kept in perfect peace”’ 
According to His word. 

Ivy M. ForDHAM. 
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B, Adams. 





the truest expression of man. 
The more crowded human life 
becomes with its own kind, where 
cities have compressed men into 
swarms, the more essential do 
withdrawal and solitude become 
to the units who desire to find 
themselves and what they stand 
for. This should not be so; it 
does not seem possible that it 
can be part of the primal law ; 
that it is so is against the dream 
of the common soul of man... . 
Man dares to realise himself when 
he is alone, or in the presence of 
the two or three whose friend- 
ship is the inspired knowledge 
of his internal life; but before 
strangers, or in large assemblies, 
revelation is suppressed from 
fear of ridicule, or because we 
feel too insecure in others of the 
instant sympathy with which we 
ourselves would be so ready 
at the demand of almost any 
unknown brother. So we are 
constantly exchanging our lit- 
tlest rather than our greatest ; 
and those-of us who cannot, cr 
dare not, use the gift of free 
expression, must either acquire 
the controlled social art which 
makes external intercourse easy 
by a pleasant mechanism that 
has no relation to the roots of 
nature; or find refuge in 


silence. 
From‘ Trees,” by Eleanor Farjeon. 


Blest too is he who can divine 
Where real right doth he, 
And dares to take the side that 

"seems, 
Wrong to man’s_ blindfold 
Cyc 


Then learn to scorn the praise 


of men, 
And learn to lose with 
God ; 
For Jesus won the world through 
shame, < 
And beckons thee His road. 


F. W. Faber. 





God be thanked that the dead 
have left still 
Good undone for the living 
to do. 
Still some aim for the heart 
and the will, 
And the soul of a man to 
pursue .— Owen Meredith. 


An Endless 
Harvest. 

We do not know the far-reach- 
ing influence of small acts. We 
perform a deed of simple honesty, 
justice, pity, helpfulness, and 
straightway forget it; we do not 
think of the mustard-tree that is 
- to grow out of the smallest of 
seeds. It is said that the fuchsia 
was introduced into England by a 
sailor-boy, who brought it from a 
foreign clime as a present for his 
mother ; it became an attraction, 
and the plant pioneered all the 
fuchsias in the country. How 
little that sailor-boy knew what 
he was doing! He did far more 
than he thought. He has glad- 
dened thousands of eyes and 
hearts. If he could come back 
to-day and see his plant blooming 
on the window-sills of the poor, 
in the gardens of», the rich, in 
the conservatories of connoisseurs, 
how surprised he would be. If 
he is a public benefactor who 
makes two blades of grass grow 


Pieces from a Patchwork Bag 


There is no monopoly in flowers, 
they are for everyone, a universal 


Clear Sight joy. We do not miss the orchid 
I thought Will Brown was hard and cold, ot costly exotics when there aoe 
His ways so rough, his manner bold, violets in the grass and lilac 
Until I found he paid the fee fresh with dew in our garden 
That sent a sick chum to the sea. hedge. Was any greenhouse ever 
I said Miss Jones was always out, as beautiful as a wood that I 
She sure must be a gad-about; remember, where lengthening 
But when my way was dark and cold : : 
Teed che badia hesst of Gold. masses of primroses grow in the 


moss under a white canopy of 


I dubbed Jane Smith as odd and queer, wild cherry blossom reaching up 


Her face as sour, her manner drear, 


Till 1 was told she-spent her life against the sky? Or another 
In nursing John’s poor crippled wife. where, under the fresh green of 
With Deacon West I had a tiff, the pollard hornbeams, the blue- 
And called him cynical snd stiff, bells stretch away in long vistas 
Until I saw his face lit up into airy distance, with here and 
When he passed round the Holy Cup. . 

there a white or deep rose flower, 
There was a time, I own with pain, flickering pendulous or over a 
I sneered at Mary Grant as plain. carpet of deep dull green, formed 
I saw her soul—a lovely thing! 
Fit for the Palace of the King. of the prostrate leaves; and the 


. silence is beautiful, only broken 
And so I prayed: “Lord, give me eyes : 5 
To see beneath the thin disguise; by the birds. It is good for one 
To recognise, where’er I be, to be alone here; one’s troubles 
Souls that are growing like to Thee.” are so small and so far away one 


M r E oa 2 . . 5 
or realises their true proportion. 
“ Flowers,” by We Foord. 














where only one grew before, what shall be said of him It is not long days, but good days, that make the life 
who makes a million plants bloom where only one glorious and happy; and our dear Lord is gracious to 
bloomed before? So we perform nameless acts of us, Who shorteneth and hath made the way to glory 
kindness, forbearance, and equity, we speak of fugitive . better than it was; so that the crown that Noah did 
words of truthfulness and courtesy, and these have fight for five hundred years, children may now obtain 
a self-propagating power, and go on reproducing them- in fifteen years.—Samuel Rutherford. 


selves in endless harvests. 
— W.L. Watkinson. 


The Way 

of Joy. 

And if Thy life on earth, 

In the chamber or by the hearth, 

’Mid the crowded city’s tide, 

Or high on the lone hill side ; 

Thou canst cause a thought of 
peace 

Or an aching thought to cease, 

Or a gleam of joy to burst, 

Or a soul in sadness nurst: 

Spare not thy hand, my child ; 

Though the gladdened should 
never know 

The veil spring, amid the wild 

Whence the waters of blessing 
flow.—WMacDonaild. 





In practice, the great end is 
that the love of God may be- 
come the habit of my soul, and 
particularly these things are to 
be sought— 


The spirit of love, 
Of self-sacrifice, 
Of purity, 
Of energy. 
From the Diary of W. E. Gladstone. 
Vot. 47.—No. 3.—M 





©ne Day. 
Give me joy, give me joy, O my 
friends ! 
For once in my life has a day 
Passed over my head and out of 
my sight 
And my soul has naught to 
unsay. 
No querulous words to the fair 
little child 
Who drew me from study to 
play ; 
No fretful reply to the hundred 
and one 
Who question me gravely and 
Say ; 
No word to the beggar I fain 
would take back, 
No word to the debtor at bay; 
No angry retorts to those who 
misjudge, 
And desire not a nay, but a yea; 
No word, though I know I re- 
member them all, 
Which I would, if I could, e’er 


unsay. 
Give me joy, give me joy, O my 
friends, 
For the patience that lasted 
WHERE BEECH LEAVES Photo by { : 
CARPET THE GROUND. z B. Adams. all day !—A. D. T. Whitney. 
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THE ROYAL INFIRMARY, 
EDINBURGH. 


Photo by 
]. Valentine. 





A Probationer’s Impressions 
By NORAH J. E. HARTLEY 


CHRISTMAS in hospital is just won- 
derful—an unique and never to be 
forgotten experience. At five o’clock 
on Christmas morning—an hour 
earlier than usual—the great bell in 
our Nurses’ Home at the Royal 
Infirmary, Edinburgh, is ringing a 
cheery invitation to the nurses to rise 
and join in the carol singing round 
the wards. After the first choky 
feeling induced by thoughts of home, 
you dressand race down to the dining- 
hall and are welcomed by hearty 
greetings from all your chums. From 
a hasty cup of tea, and much chatter, 
a move is made to the Central Hall. 
This is the magnificent entrance to 
the Royal Infirmary, only properly 
used when a visit from their Majesties 
or from the Lord High Commissioner 
is expected. 

The ponderous glass doors are 
closed, but looking through one can 
see a pale moon scudding across a 
misty sky away behind “ Heriot’s.” 
The Hall and surrounding corridors 
are well lighted, showing up clearly 
the portraits of past superintendents 
framed in their massive gilt mould- 
ings; dignified busts of eminent 
surgeons and generous patrons, 
placed on marble pedestals, stand 
out along the rubber corridor—the 
whole floor space, including the left 


and right wings, has been covered 
with plantation rubber at enormous 
expense, generously defrayed by an 
enthusiastic donor. 

Christmas morning sees a jolly 
sparkling crowd, resplendent in clean 
uniform with bright red capes. The 
“ Blue Frocks,’’ or senior nurses, nod 
gaily to the admiring pros., who dart 


in and out of the groups to greet. 


affectionately a former “ staff.”’ 


The Great Ones Arrive. 
A slight hush falls upon the waiting 





feeling 


crowd. The Lady Superintendent 
with the assistant superintendents 
and sisters are coming up the steps 
from the Nurses’ Home.. A quick 
clapping of hands is begun which is 
graciously acknowledged by the 
faculty. Behind them come the 
resident doctors with the conductor, 
who has readily given his services 
for years to the carol practices and 
comes each Christmas morning to 
hear the fruits of his labours. 

The carol sheets are provided, and 
after a slight pause five hundred 
voices in perfect harmony and with 
such a richness of tone and fine 
join in proclaiming the 
glorious message ‘“‘ Hark the Herald 
Angels Sing.’ It is the custom to 
sing two carols at this spot, and then 
to move to the left wing of the 
surgical side and sing two others, then 
to come back over to the extreme 
right and sing again, so that all the 
patients have a chance of hearing 
the carols. The voices have been 
well prepared and the sounds float 
up to the other corridors ; it is with 
eagerness the night nurses come to 
their ward doors to watch the day 
folks move past. 

An Imposing Procession. 

The greatest moment is when the 

singers cross over from the surgical 


side to the medical. These blocks 
are connected by a terrace or gallery, 
and it is spoken of as ‘‘ going over the 
top’”’ when one chooses to cross 
outside rather than wend one’s way 
through the inside corridors. 

Walking four abreast, the Sisters 
and contraltos go first, then follow a 
batch of “junior blues ’’—second 
year nurses—the residents in the 
middle admirably balancing the 
singing with their deep voices ; 
another group of “ blue frocks,’ and 
lastly, the pros. 

The conductor, after having made 
sure everything is in order, gives the 
signal to move forward and, himself 
leading, starts the first line of ‘‘O 
come all ye faithful,’ which is taken 
up promptly. 

The whole company move forward 
slowly, steadily, triumphantly. It is 
a little time before the pros. can hear 
that the others in fyont-have started. 
As they reach the outer doorway to 
move on to the terraces, the words 
““O come, let us adore Him”’ are 
wafted towards them. 

How weird and unearthly it 
sounds. It seems carried from some 
awful distance, such a strange soft 
calling; now the residents join in, 
their voices vibrating in the keen 
morning air. 


Christmas Morning in Hospital 


The pros. thus ably led sing t°, 
but as it is a first experience, their 
attention to the tune is limited. They 
see in the centre of that noble grey 
pile the infirmary clock lighted up. 
It is a quarter to six. A few stars 
still show, and the moon is partially 
hid ina veil of mist. Looking between 
the blocks one can see the street 
lamps still shining in the meadows ; 
the gloomy outline of Arthur’s Seat 
shows up against the early morning 
light. 

A Sense of Unreality 
seems Everywhere. 

No sound save the muffled champ 
of feet slowly moving over lately 
fallen snow, and floating far up on 
the still cold air comes the com- 
mand— 


“Sing choirs of angels, sing with 
exultation, 
Sing all ye citizens of Heaven 
above.” - 


The front ranks are turning to the 
right; now, broadside on, those 
behind can watch them move. Their 
long dresses and white aprons are 
fluttering ghostly in the uncertain 
light; slowly, like a pilgrimage, they 
advance, singing softly, at times 
scarcely loud enough to be heard by 
those behind, and then with an 


Im No Strange Land 


exultant swell they seem to start 
again, while from the middle rise 
the voices of the men, deep, resonant, 
loyally they sing. 

As they enter the medical side the 
last verse is sung again— 


‘“Yea, Lord, we greet Thee.”’ 


Truly they do! These splendid 
courageous women! Through each 
corridor we go. Past the “ Gyne”’ 
wards, to ‘‘ Ear, Nose and Throat,”’ 
on to ‘‘ Eyes”’ and finish up again 
at the entrance to the medical 
building. 

Here the ranks dismiss, and each 
nurse goes to her own ward, there to 
give of her best to those less fortunate 
people who are unable to partake of 
the joyous freedom of Christmas, but 
who, nevertheless, have enjoyed 
intensely the carol singing and thank 
the nurses in their own delightful way. 

“Tt’s a rare treat we've had the 
morn, nur-rse.”’ 

The early morning singing is only 
a forerunner of the great things we 
do on Christmas Day at the Royal 
Infirmary. There is the visiting of 
old wards and taking tea with former 
Sisters, and ascore othertremendously 
big little things which all help to 
make our profession one of the truest 
and happiest callings it is. 


‘“‘In No Strange Land” is the title of one of Francis 
Thompson’s poems. In it he views in retrospect the 
days when he, destitute and friendless, picked up coppers 
in London streets. By holding horses, and by selling 
evening papers, he kept himself in ragged life. One 
of the great poets of his day, he was, until befriended 
by the Meynells, a kerbstone derelict. 

Yet in the City’s vast and unfriendly solitude he was 
not alone. Though an exile he was in no strange land. 
London’s streets for him were a room in the Father’s 
house. London’s dark river was for him all radiant. 
He saw Jacob’s ladder betwixt Heaven and Charing 


a And lo! Christ walking in the water 


Not of Gennesaret, but Thames.” 


That vision brought him much comfort. In spite 
of rags and hunger, there was inner warmth and sus- 
tenance in that old vision in its new setting, 

The possibility of such a vision’s recurrence is one of 


the biggest romances of life. Life is not at any point 
closed in. However narrow its place of dwelling, 
however imprisoned, it is open heavenwards, open to all 
manner of memorable and enriching incomings. No one 
can say in what place or in which hour he may be made 
aware of these gracious visitations, these communings 
and assurances. We never know when the ladder may 
be let down and the rough and commonplace, the lonely 
and unkindly ways of life be made radiant with other 
presences. 

The revelation seldom fails in the hour of our most 
need. It is as though the darkest hour led us to the 
place of light, as though when things are at their most 
desperate, then come to us visions and visitations that 
make us less forlorn—that are as sustaining food by 
the way. 

How good it is to know, as we go out towards life’s 
circumferences, that we shall be in no strange land, 
and not beyond the Divine love and care. 

E.G; 


A Beautiful Gift for Young People 


“THe KNIGHTS OF A GREAT PRINCE” 
By J. SINCLAIR STEVENSON 


With 16 Coloured Plates 
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Price 10s. 6d. net 





Described by G. H. GRUBB. Sketches by MAUDE ANGELL 


“ Keep me my heritage of lawn, 
And grant me, Father, till I die, 
The fine sincerity of light, 
And luxury of open sky.” 


THESE are lines of gold from Norman 
Gale’s “A Prayer.” I am glad to have 
remembered them, for they so truly 
harmonise with the medley of thoughts 
which rush through my mind, as I sit 
in the quietness of my soft-lighted 
study, living again the wondrous emo- 
tions that had caught me in their 
gossamer meshes, as I wandered in 
sweet dazement around the Flower- 
Patch among the Hills. 

- Year in and year out, I had won- 
dered about this place, which beckoned 


me with all its soft tenderness. There stood the 
friendly volume on my shelf. It had been given 


One approach to the Flower-Patch is by a very steep Woodland Path, “The 





e : 
A distant Glimpse of the end Gables of the House. 


_its place, where later its pleasant companions— 





Ruffet,” which is mostly Steps, arched over with Oak and Birch. 
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Between the Larchwoods and the Weir and The Trail 


of the Ragged Robin—came and tarried. Would 
we—myself and the lady who kindly married 
me—ever.see the Flower-Patch ? We wondered 
when the sun shone through my leaded. win- 
dows; we wondered as the silvered rays of a 
summer morn caught the title; we wondered 
when the rain pattered upon the sun-porch 
below. 

And then the call came ! 

Did we protest ? Did the journey seem too 
long to take ? We, you see, were of the town. 
Could the busy life be interrupted for the 
happy jaunt ? 

Life in the walled city of convention and 
habit and routine and murkiness and smoke 
had not spoiled us. We had kept our souls 
fresh. So,when the opportunity came, we went 
as fast, and as happily, as the iron master of 
speed could take us. 

And we expected much of the Flower-Patch. 
Its builder had builded a good book, a gay 
book, a loving book, a book that has become a 
classic, about it. 

Would it answer to our fancy—our pre-love 
for it ? 

And it was so; as you will see. 

* * * 


The Spirit of the 
Flower-Patch. 


The spirit of the Flower-Patch had to be 
understood before we could gather in its sweet 
sublimeness. There could be no measure of 
reserve. To go to it in mood of worldliness 
would have been like going to the marriage feast 


without the bride. So we attuned ourselves. We 





to the Wind-flower Wood. 


wanted — beauty ; 
touch of heavenliness ; we sought 
a haven of rest ; we went in hope 
and love and longing. 

And the Flower-Patch did not 
deny us. 

Even. aswe trailed up the Ruffet, 
from the track below, near by a 
cottage of our dream-lands, looking 
back for the still 
messages of trees 
and ferns and 
birds and shy wild 
flowers, offering a 
greeting nod of 
pleasure, the 
place became 
enamoured of our 
desire. 

What a wel- 
come! But there 
was another. It 
made the mystic 
circle of friendship 
complete. 


Patch—the Over-lord 
of the Flower-Patch. 


Have you ever 


A Gate through an old Wall which is three feet thick, leading 


we desired a felt the love 


Wandering round 


of a dog’s greeting? 
You will understand, then, how 
our hearts flew to the little West 
Highland white-coated dog who 
came joyously—you know what 
that wagging tail means—to say— 


“Welcome, townsfolk, to our 
Flower-Patch.”’ 
Eis Stull nameneis) batch, o- 


fast 


The tops of the Garden Walls are thick with Flowers. 


the Flower-Patch 





ys ae 





Heather—but I have given him 
another name by the letters-patent 
of love. For others he will always 
be Patch; for me he is Patch 
Darling. And he will always 
remain so. 

His black eyes of sparkle—his 
beautiful coat—his trust—his faith- 


fulness—his courtesy—his Jove. 
Ah!-his: love! 
Find (atdoe’'s 

heart, and you 


find a gem, com- 
pared to which 
the Koh-i-noor is 
but a reflection. 
That wasa 
happy beginning 
—to find the heart 
of Patch Darling. 


* * 

He called us 
early. He came 
with the teacups. 
How dainty it all 
was ! 





Ferns of many kinds Encrust the Walls of Barns and Outhouses. 
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Through the 


Wandering round the FPlower-Patch 


_“ Get up, lazy town-man.”’ 
““All right, old fellow. 
Hey, presto—and here we 


are!” 
* * * 


Our Memories of Beauty. 

For many balmy days, 
blessed by the beauty of 
God’s warm sun, we covered 
our souls with the honey of 
the Flower-Patch. Always, 
Patch Darling was with us, 
showing us about. 

“Excuse me,’ once he 
said, and, dashing off, he 
encouraged a fleet-footed 
rabbit to move on. We were 
in the wood, a little way 
below to the left. A wonder- 
ful wood, down which he and 
his beloved friends had 








This Stile, shaded by a Mountain Ash, 


blazed a trail. in one of the Flower-Patch Fields, is a 
: favourite Resting-place. 
And, among the moving 
trees, trees which had On our way down to this friendly 


greeted us kindly, as only wood we had—let me whisper it— 
trees know how, we three sat come by way of the Flower-Patch. 
and talked in sweet silence. Mark it, please, the Flower-Patch! 








A large Hawthorn Tree 
makes a White Arch over 
the Top Gate in May, 
with Colonnades_ of 
Larches beyond. 


Photo by E. Henderson-Smith. 


left window we saw 
fold upon fold of 
hills. Through the 
right window we 
caught the dancing 
sun upon the gently 
waving tops of the 
larches. 

Patch Darling told 
us all about the 
place. 


The little 
Rustic Gate 
admits to a 
Larch Wood. 
On the right 
is one of the 
solid Stone 
Seats, built 
into the thick 
Wall, with big 
Blackberries 
for the picking 
on either side. 
The Field in 
front is known 
as the Orchis 
Field. 


Photo by 
E. Henderson- 
Smith. 














Inside the Top 
| Gate, showing ~ 
| part of the 
Squirrels’ 
Highway. The 
ground slopes 
steeply down 
to the House, 
which lies well 
below. Blue- 
bells and 
violets cover 
the ground in 
the spring. 


Photo by \ 
E. Henderson- 
Smtth. 
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Since then I have 
tried to unravel the 
skein of my thoughts 
about it. Herself 
has been called in. 
But it is no good. 
We're just chock full 
of happy amazement. 

Have you watched 
the sparrow and the 
blackbird literally 
gluttonously filling 
up their mouths with 
crumbs or nice fat 
worms for the young 


people at home? So full are these 
good parents that no sound can 
come from their throats. 

Well, we’re like that : only we’re 
rammed tight with memories of 
beauty. 

The Scents. 

No man-made scent has ever 
equalled them, or ever will. I had 
thought of the Flower-Patch as a 
Dream-land. Now I found it a 
Real-land. No pretending. Here 
.it was, in very deed. If you have 
never caught the scent from flowers, 
-urider the touch of a wonderful sun, 
you have a beauty yet to feel. It 
is the aroma of God. 

Add to it, as were added to us, 





the quietness of a golden morning, 
the friendship of living things, the 
touch of the soil, the wonderful 
distances, over there in the blue 
mountains of Wales, and I do not 
think you will ever have a nearer 
taste of Heaven until you get there. 
* * : * 

The outside world was a petty 
thing. Here one seemed to have 
God as a neighbour. Everything 
vied with everything in their 
efforts to show us the heart of life. 

“Isn’t it good, you dear pale- 
faced man ? ” 

“Why, Patch Darling, it’s the 
ideal of my dreams.”’ 

And then I wished I aa a 


Wandering round the Flower-P 


The Old Wood-house 

described in “‘ Between 

the Larchwoods and 
the Weir.” 


blinded man with 
me. I wanted one 
of those broken 
men of the war at 
my side. I think I 
should have seen 
once more the 
sparkle of wonder 
in his sightless 
eyes! He would 
have seen again! 
He would have un- 
derstood Heaven! 
* * 

_ The place was a 
riot of colour It 
was dripping with 


flowers. Down. 


below, the Wye, 
like a lovely prin- 
cess, made its way 
to the throne of 
the sea, beyond 


that old _ historic: 
place of Chepstow. 


The bewildering 


beauty around us 
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was a touch of 
God’s poetry. 
Up. over. the 
glowing air, came 
the gentle sounds 
from hundreds of 
feet below. To 
be in it, and of it 
—to feel the 
silences, gathered 
contentment to 
our hearts. 

There were 
roses in the sun— 
kissed and car- 
essed with its 
enfolding warmth. 
It was good to be 
out-of-doors, and 
to catch these 
soft and fragrant 
facets of a beau- 
teous life. 

No pen of mine 
can tell you, in 
proper tones, just 
the riot of the 
Flower-Patch. 
Imagine, if you 








Another Entrance to the Flower-Patch is under Arched 
unipers and a Wide-spreading Fir Tree. 


Wandering 
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can, literally hundreds of flowers— 
elegant and simple, robust and 
tender, bold and modest, but all 
singing their tune, all bringing a 
-perfect harmony. Their meanings 
were aS many as the 
sands on the seashore. 
Around and about 
was a city of spikes 
of colour—steeples 
reflecting, in myriads, 
the glancing rays of 
the friendly sun. 

And think, please. 
In galore—foxgloves, 
those wondrous beau- 
ties of the garden, 
pink and rose and 
white—one gasps at 
the treasured thought 
of these. Blue an- 
chusa, all sorts of tall 
and purple and mauve 
campanula. Scores of 
irises—and just a 
galaxy of my lovely 
roses of all kinds. 
Oh, Patch Darling, 
what a heaven you 
have shown us ! 

“Yes, I know; 1 
understand.” 


* * 


Of flowers I know 
little. Just a trifling 
fringe. Without Her 
to tell me, I should 
have been tongue-tied. 

But I knew the 
honeysuckle, that 
sweet piece of purity, 
which ever comforts 
and pacifies. I liked 


The Barn Roofs are nearly covered 
| with Ivy and Clematis. 


round the Flower-Patch 


TOs sseemt 
ever y- 
When €: 
Yonder 
traileda 
rambler. 
And 321 
nodded to 
the mig- 
nonette, I 
blew a kiss 
to Canter- 
bury beils, 
and — but 
there! 
I made 
friends with hollyhocks, I caught 
the encouraging aromas in the 
herb garden; there was sage, 
and lemon thyme, and lavender. 
The rosemary brought me sweet 





“The Tangle” is a piece of the steep Hillside, about Six Acres 
in extent, smothered with Ferns, Boulders, Flowers and Trees, 
through which the Plover’s Brook cascades. 


See The Trail of the Ragged Robin. 
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remembrance. There was balm, 
such sweet balm. 

Oh, dear! what a field of scented 
things. There—and there—and 
there, and there again, were others. 
We could not escape flowers. What 
an exquisite condemnation ! Could 
we wish for more ? Not to escape 
flowers. A sweet burden. A 
lovely life, my birds: A great joy 
for you, Patch Darling. I know. 
I saw you sometimes smelling the 
flowers! I knew another dog who 
did that. 

Never had my _ imagination’ 
showed me more graceful and 
delicate sweet peas, as we three— 
Herself, Patch Darling, and the 
Pale Face—found in the Flower- 
Patch. Sweet peas are dear things, 
nodding in the gentle wind their 
delight in friendship. 
And, close at hand, 
the gracious carna- 
tions, the happy 
sweet-williams, the 
faithful violas. 

How I have failed 
to make you see the 
beauty of this Flower- 
Patch! Forgive me. 

eae a 

“Come on, Patch 
Darling. We shall be 
breaking command- 
ments if we stay here 
much longer. Let’s 
go across the fields to 
the wood.” 

* * 

A friendly stone 
seat, so cunningly 
laid, bade us rest. 
Patch Darling jumped 
up between us, and 
there, watching the 
afternoon’s sun, taking 
its moving shadows 
across the tree tops, 
across the valley, in 
yonder Wales, we 
looked into our souls, 
and saw where the 
colours and the scents 
had left the loveliness 
of their delight. When 
winter comes to us, 
within the city walls, 
we shall look in there 


again, and take of the 
stored sweetness to 
help us through our 
discontent. For how 
can the poet be con- 
tent with the rush and 
moil of the tiring 
town ? 

And so, a little rest, 
and then to the wood. 
* * 

The fields were good. 
Full to overflowing, of 
cheerful daisies. This 
was the orchis field. 
Just one great mass of 
sweet-scented orchis— 
mauve, pink, and the 
white butterfly orchis. 


Daisies were huge and white. A 


cloud of grass, the quaking grass 
—all a swaying mass.’ And there, 
against the hedge, the cow parsley 
and the “snow in summer.”’ Weigh 
it: summer snow. 

Oh! Ill call up the Flower- 
Patch in the cruel winter-time of 
the town. 

- k * * 


Ferns and Primroses grow thickly out of the Steps 
leading up to the old Wood House. 


See Between the Larchwoods and the Weir. 





Wandering round the Flower-Patch 





Massive Stone Seats, built into the thick Field Walls, are 
an acceptable feature at points where the Views are most 


extensive. Foxgloves are here in hundreds. 


And the Evening 
Fell. 


It was a gorgeous 
evening. Still, Silent. 
Yet full of sounds. 
Birds were sweetly 
gayintheirway. The 
day had been good to 
them. God had given 
them lifeand food and 

Gem ie nek: 
and no 
regrets. 
Soaring 
upwards 
and up- 
Weal lGss. 
and then 
down 
BOE st 
upon the 
branch 
of che 
friendly 
Lave Cr 
Bathed 
in -true 
content. 
The air as 
I walked 
around was a balm 
to body and mind. 
Everything was close 
upon us. 

“Take a rest, wan- 
derer. Listen to the 
sounds of God. Drink 
and be filled. Here 
are truth and reality. 
See, we make our 
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distances nothing. 
Gaze upon these inner 
lights, for they are 
only to be seen by the 
desiring.”’ 

It was a wonderful 
evening. One of those 
evenings when you are 
tempted to feel small, 
but when He expects 
you to feel great in His 
likeness. 


* * 
“Shall we go into the 
wood, Patch Darling, 
and seek the glow- 
worms, the fairies, and 
all the little people who 
come out at night ?”’ 





Ay ee * 
Va XI, 


Stone Steps are everywhere, leading from 


one Garden Level to Another. 


Of course. 

So with candle-lantern, silently, 
and in single file, like pilgrims, we 
wandered into the sacred places. 

I dare not tell you all the things 
that were said to me that night. 
There were many messages which 
no human mind can translate. 
There they were, dancing and 
prancing. I sat “and watched. 


Wandering round the Flower-Patch 


Such gaiety. Patch Darling kept dancing this way, dancing that, “Good night, Patch Dar- 
close. Little wonders of silver singing songs which would make ling.” 
even the unmusical understand. “ Good night, dear Town Man.” 
The candle-lantern grew dim, bu’ 
the light was of another place. 
The canopy of the dell was hung 
with pin-points of light. It seemed 
like the fairy palace. Perhaps it 
was. Who knows? Even the glow- 
worms knew it. And so these little 
things of fairyland added their 
piece to my programme of delight. 

And then there was a_ bark. 
Patch Darling jumped. Then a 
little cry. It was mother fox 
scolding her young. The owls 
joined in. Their weird cry fitted 
the scene. But the wonder of the 
nightingale—— 

The beautiful night world had 
spoken to us. 


* * * 

Back up the Ruffet. Quiet and 
happy. Back to the cottage on the 
hill. Back to sweet slumbet. 

There is much that I have not 
been able to say. But it is sown, 


and will grow—some day. 
* * ** 

















A big Syringa Bush Patch o’ Heather is 
flourishes on one of the Over-lord of the 
the Flights of Steps, whole Domain. He 
and scents the neigh- keeps an Eye on 
bourhood in June. Squirrels, Rabbits, 
Though how: it lives Pheasants and Foxes, 
is a puzzle! but knows he must 
never chase a Song- 
bird. 
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I REMEMBER so well. seeing - the 
advertisement that rooms were to 
let over Christmas at Flowerfield 
House, near Tunbridge Wells. I was 
out of joint utterly with the world 
that morning. Signs of Christmas 
were showing in the shops, so 
absurdly early do they begin to keep 
the festival nowadays. I had seen 
various happy mothers buying toys, 
their children dragging gaily at their 
arms, and I could not bear it. — 

For I loved children too, and none 
had come to brighten up my life. I 
had got the thing on my nerves 
absolutely, and that year I was 
simply dreading a twenty-fifth of 
December spent, as usual, under my 
mother’s roof-tree with innumerable 
small nephews and nieces. No, I 
was not going to live through it! 
Esmé and I would creep away out of 
the world, creep away and hide till 
it was over, and we could emerge 
again and lead our usual comfort- 
able life in our flat beside West- 
minster. 

The Tunbridge Wells advertise- 
ment really did help. It was so 
sensible. It said that a few people 
who wished to avoid the strain of 
Christmas and all the absurdities of 
present-giving, and the various senti- 
mental duties associated with the 
time, could be guests at Flowerfield, 
Boshcut, near the Wells, and that 
there Christmas would be utterly 
ignored. 

The idea filled me with a vast 
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relief. I urged it vehemently on my 
husband Esmé, and he, good-natured 
soul, readily assented, though with- 
out any enthusiasm. Off we went to 
Flowerfield House on December the 
twentieth, but not before I had been 
sickened by the general air of bright- 
ness over London, and irritated by 
the hilarity of my daily charwoman, 
who was dressing a doll for her little 
girl in her dinner-hour. (J had then 
an imaginary little girl, called Betty.) 

The charlady, lucky wretch, came 
trotting after me to the door when 
we started. 

“Your »Christmas letters and 
parcels, mum—you'll have them sent 
on?” 

“They can wait,’ I said firmly. 
And though Esmé raised mild eye- 
brows of surprise, I impatiently told 


him that there would only be a pile 


of idiotic Christmas cards for me, 
and presents of things I didn’t want. 

“ How lovely cur holiday will be!” 
I murmured, as we taxied to the 
station. ‘‘Oh, what a rest we shall 
have when everybody else is going 
strong and pretending not to be 
dead tired of the whole business.” _ 

Esmé patted my hand. However, 
when we rose. from our seats in the 
train after our journey to alight at 
the station, he did say, rather wist- 
fully, I thought— 

“There'll be plum pudding, I 
expect? 

“There won't,” I said decisively. 
‘“‘T tell you, Es, we’re going to miss 
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the thing—to cut it out! Boshcut— 
it means cut all bosh!”’ I laughed 
forlornly at my feeble joke, for who 
loved a Christmas better than I, with 
a child in the place ? 

A cab was waiting to meet us, and 
we were driven for two miles through 
the clear starry night. We passed 
by a village church, silhouetted 
against the sky. It was lighted, and 
they were practising carols. The 
words— 


‘“Hark the herald angels sing,” 


floated out into the breeze, and I was 
resentful. Miss Winifred Price, the 
hostess at Flowerfield House, had 
promised there should be no Christ- 
mas. Ah, I was full of nerves, sick 
of myself and the future, and denied 
my dearest wish. 

We drove up an avenue, and 
stopped before a long low house. 
A slight girl stood at the door, her 
form was outlined against a back- 
ground of cosy hall and lamplight. 

‘““T hope you had not a cold 
journey,” she said, and her voice 
had the incisive modern ring, the 
cool carelessness of the modern 
maiden. No doubt this was the 
admirable lady who had thought of 
the Christmasless scheme that had 
so appealed to me in my heavy 
mood. In no time we were standing 
in the lounge of what appeared to be 
a fairish sized country house. There 
were two couples seated in different 
corners of the hall. 


The Curious Christmas 


Miss’ Price, boyish in her 
grey jersey and skirt of grey 
frieze, introduced them— 

“Professor and Mrs. 
Joseph Dann, Miss Augusta 


Fuller Drere, Mr. Boris 
Drere.”’ 

These people depressed me horribly 
immediately. 


Miss Price herself was rather sweet, 
with a short upper lip, and although 
she looked desperately serious, I 
imagined that those blue eyes of 
hers could laugh. She was unhappy, 
I saw, and reserved. But the Joseph 
Danns! The word “‘ prosperous,” 
and the word ‘“‘ dull”’ were signed 
all over them (even as the word 
‘‘ andante’’ was signed all over the 
conversation of the Dutch ancestors 
of Zélide). The Danns had mouths 
drawn tightly down in the corners, 
and both were spectacled. The 
Dreres had wild fair hair, worn as 
if blown in a tempest, thin faces, 
mouths slightly open, and willowy 
forms. All seemed to be downcast. 
I, too, felt the chill breath of depres- 
sion as I followed Miss Price up- 
stairs into a simple and charming 
blue bed-room, where a fire burned 
goldenly. 

I wondered much about the history 
of this young girl with the deter- 
mined expression. Was the house 
her own ? The maid that brought up 
my. hot water insisted on enlightening 
me. 

Flowerfield, it appeared, belonged 
to Mrs. Price, who had gone out to 
Palermo to spend Christmas with 
a married daughter. Miss Winifred 
had wanted to make a sum of money 
towards her expenses to New Zealand 
so was taking paying guests for 
Christmas. She had never done it 
before, of course. 

New Zealand! I couldn’t help 
being interested, as my dear only 
brother, Dick, used to talk so much 
of going there before he settled on 
Canada. ‘“‘ Miss Winifred’s going to 
join a cousin at a little dairy farm,” 
volunteered the housemaid, and with- 
drew. 


“Miss Price is the very girl for 


the Colonies,’ I meditated. ‘‘I’d 
like to see her cheery; she’d be 
pretty then.” 

I unpacked thoughtfully before the 
fire. I was bound to a curious visit. 
I, who loved Christmas, who gloried 
in it so, who was the maddest, 
merriest of all at the first two 
Christmases of my married life, 
I had deliberately come down to 





pass the time in a strange guest- 
house. Here I had elected to spend 
the greatest festival of the year with 
people who, for some reason of their 


own, were also shirking it. I stifled 
back some tears, and put out two 
photographs I had brought, one of 
mother, who was not so mystified at 
our conduct as she would have been 
if she had thoroughly understood. 
We'd just said, ‘‘ Christmas for us 
at a private hotel,” and I knew, 
poor dear, she was imagining 
festivities and dancing, instead of 
this quiet and gloomy refuge! The 
other photograph was of Brother 
Dick, head and shoulders only, a 
capital study of the person who is 
my best pal, after Esmé. 

When Esmé came up, he found me 
curled resignedly in a deep armchair, 
and I asked him who the couples were 
and why they had come. 

‘““The Dreres are here because 
they are atheists,’’ announced Esmé, 
looking very depressed and shocked, 
good Churchman as he is. “ Queer 
creatures. They are both literary, 
and write novels in verse, they tell 
me. No rhymes. They’re writing one 
now, called ‘‘ The Miseries of Love ! ” 
Just imagine! The other blighters 
lay down the law on the deserts of 
Nicaragua ; they seemed quite sur- 
prised that I didn’t know they had 
found a new pampas grass called 
dumpas.” He sighed heavily. 

I became nervous, but said firmly— 

‘“You’re going to walk a lot down 
here, Esmé. We want exercise. I 
expect we shall feel all the better for 
a country blow!” 

“T’m not going to walk with the 
heathens,’’ said Esmé. “ They’re 
poisonous.”’ 

At this point the door opened, 
and Miss Price, not waiting for an 
answer to her knock, looked in. She 
apologised when she saw my husband 
standing rather despondently on the 
rug, but we smiled at her. She, at 
any rate, we felt we could make 
friends with. 

“Such a silly thing has happened,”’’ 
she told us. ‘‘ The fact is, I’ve been 
sent a turkey by my uncle. It seems 
wicked not to eat it, doesn’t it ? Do 
you object ? I think you came down 
here to avoid Christmas.’”’ (Her blue 
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gaze, resting on me and on 
my handsome thirty years 
old husband, seemed for a 
brief moment to voice the 
question, ‘“‘ Why ? ’’)- 

“TI don’t mind turkey,” 
said Esmé eagerly. 

‘“T don’t see why, if there are no 
crackers and no Christmas decora- 
tions, we should connect turkey with 
Christmas,” I said hastily. ‘‘ It does 
seem madness to waste a good bird.” 

“Oh, thank you so much,” said 
Miss Winifred Price, moving to go. 
Then she suddenly stood transfixed 
like astatue, graceful in the firelight, 
nymph-like, sideways, her eyes glued 
on to the picture of Richard on my 
mantelshelf. 

‘Can that be Captain Richmond ?’’ 
stammered she, after a tingling pause. 

“Yes; heis my brother. Do you 
know him, Miss Price ? ’’ I said, with 
great curiosity. I could not help 
noticing that my own voice, which 
had gone rather low and dull from 
listlessness became keen and vigorous 
again. Dick is so shy with girls. He 
had never mentioned a Winifred Price, 
so naturally I was interested at once. 

Eventhe unobservant Esmé noticed 
that Miss Price was upset; she had 
become white, and was gripping the 
back of a chair. 

“Such a small world, isn’t it ?”’ 
I heard Esme’s agreeable voice 
drawling. 

Miss Price recovered. 

‘“T met your brother at Henley a 
year ago,” she said. “‘ He spoke to 
me of a sister Mildred, but never told 
me her last name. I had no idea you 
were she.’”’ Now she was blushing ; 
blushing indignantly and rebelliously, 
for she raised her hand to her cheek, 
and tried, as it were, to brush away 
the roses. 

‘““T think he is going to settle 
in Canada,” I said, with my eyes 
caretully on the firé, ~~ He's been 
there some months. I have not heard 
from him for about six weeks now.” 

‘“T haven’t heard a word,” she 
said simply. 

““T must tell him we have met you. 
He will be so pleased.” 

Miss Price had nothing to say to 
that. She went out in silence ; and 
my husband and I were left alone 
staring at one another. 

‘* She’s in love with him. Must be ! 
I’m not surprised,” Isaid breathlessly. 


“Windmills, you do jump at 
things,’ said Esmé, amazed. 
“Wait!’’ I nodded. 


“Well, she must be a nasty sort 


of a girl, though I rather like her 
manner,’’ said my husband slowly. 

“Why nasty, darling?” 

“To think of cutting out Christ- 
mas. I feel it’s a bit of a mistake 
myself. So unnatural.” 

_ I dropped my book on the floor. 

“ Esmé, you ave horrid!’ I burst 
out. “‘ You were bored to tears 
having to buy presents last year. 
You got sick of Christmas at 
mother’s. Do you remember Mary’s 
Baby Peter, and how he got sick 
at dessert 2)” 

“Oh, Peter. - But I rather like 
Peter,’ said Esmé stubbornly. ‘““ Now 
don’t cry, Windmills, darling, 
pray don’t. I see you need a 
rest, and you'll get it here. So 
it’s all right. I’m ’’—bravely— 
“I’m enjoying the quiet too.” 


It was Christmas Eve, and we 
were sitting down to dinner. We 
were placed, thapks;to Miss 
Price’s cleverness, at separate 
tables, but talk was terribly 
audible. I looked round the 
commonplace pleasantly spacious 
room. There was no trace of 
Christmas, and my heart cried 
out in me, ‘“‘What a horrible 
Christmas Eve!’ as I looked 
round. No holly, no array of 
Christmas cards on the mantel- 
piece. No sign of joy that the 
Christ Child had been born into 
the world. No message from 
dear ones, for I had prevented 
our letters from being sent on. 
I felt a great chill of loneliness. 

Miss Price was looking very 
pretty and very solemn, at her 


post, helping soup. My Esmé 
was depressed, there was no 
doubt of it. I looked at him, 


and feared rather irritably that 
he was commonplace—loving the 
Christmas muddle and the Christ- 
mas thrill. Well, it was a rest 
for me, and I had not the tor- 
ture of watching other folks’ 
children. 

“A most delightful day!” 
came Mrs. Dann’s raucous voice 
from her table. ‘Merely a quiet 
English December day. Wespent 
last Christmas forgetting Christ- 
mas among the dumfas groves.” 

“TI love sincerity most of all 
the qualities,’ came the thick 
tremulous voice of the poetess, 
Augusta Drere. ‘“‘No humbug 

_here, no keeping up of false 
friendships, no pretence, and no 
deadly little social lies have any 


The Curious Christmas 


place in our present abode, tor which 
much thanks! I hope you didn’t 
take it amiss, dear hostess mine, 
that we could not see our way to 
allowing the turkey; but it is such 
a gross reminder,”’ 

“The servants’ hall is enjoying it 
to-night,’’ said Miss Price briefly. 

Esmé sighed loudly. 

“ What do you think of Christmas, 
Miss Price ? ’”’ he inquired. 

“T think you want children in the 
house,’ answered Winifred, raising 
blue eyes. 

I winced as if I had been struck, 
and a sight of my dream baby 





©" sucCH A SILLY THING HAS HAPPENED,” 
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came before me in imagination. My 
Betty: 

“Oh, children /’’ broke out Miss 
Drere, in a voice of deadly disdain. 

How I loathed her, and her big oily 
features ! 

A gale of laughter, a sound of 
cracker pulling, a snatch of song was 
heard through the hatchway that 
separated the kitchen from _ the 
dining-room. Winifred got up and 
closed the hatch and apologised. 

“They are enjoying the turkey,” 
she said. 

We all smiled cynically. Presently 
a faint sound as of a village choir 
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The Curious Christmas 


broke on our silence. The 
voices were sweet and clear, 
and they were singing the 
hymn that always moves 
me to the very soul— 


“OQ come let us adore Him.” 


Our unhappy company listened as 
if paralysed for a few moments. 
Then, ‘‘ Carol singers!’’ screamed 
Dr. Dann. ‘‘Drive’emoff!’’ And the 
little man leaped to his feet with 
an annihilating expression, while the 
Dreres gave real snorts of disgust 
through their long aquiline noses. 

‘‘Qh, mayn’t they stay?” said 
my Esmé, quite naturally. 

“Tm afraid not,’ said Winifred 
Price, hurrying out of the room in her 
straight blue gown. There was a 
sound of talk, an opening door, steps 
in the snow, and silence again. 

Directly after the hostess was back 
in place, however, there was another 

‘bell. 

“Nothing but interruptions!” 
sighed Mrs. Dann. “ Christmas even 
here! Oh, civilisation, what crimes 
are committed in thy name!”’ 

“ At any rate, it can’t be anybody 
bringing presents,’ said Mr. Dann 
with satisfaction. ‘‘ Our bell used 
to go all day long when——”’ 

The bell rang again. Winifred 
Price, in her place at her own tiny 
table, let her spoon drop, and I have 
never forgotten the strange trans- 
figured look that came to that girl’s 
face. How could she know before 
she saw ? She did. It was, of 
course, my own Brother Dick ! 

With a confused sense of the in- 
evitable, I heard him in the hall. 

““T want to see Miss Price. No, 
not Mrs. Price. Miss Winifred 
iDricenn 

She slipped from the table and 
met him by the door. I rose too. 
Fancy, Dick! But the door swept 
back on them ; they had gone ere we 
had seen the meeting, though I had 
caught a glimpse of my brother’s 
merry resolute face and keen eyes. 

“Ought I to go, Esmé?”’ I said, 
so excited that I could hardly contain 





myself, ‘“How, why, what .on 
earth es 
‘“Stay where you are,” said my 


husband firmly. 

“One of the usual tiresome Christ- 
mas guests, I take it,’’ yawned Boris 
Drere. ‘‘ Pursued and hunted even 
here! The English are incorrigible. 
Do you consider that the English 
as a race are doomed ?”’ he continued 
blandly. 


AY 
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‘Dick probably wirelessed to the 
flat, said Esmé to me, as the Danns 
began chattering. ‘‘ Your fault, old 
girl, for having nothing forwarded. 
Told you it would be risky.” 

How I got through the meal I 
never knew. What was Dick saying 
to Miss Price? But after we had 
tasted fish and mutton, and swallowed 
some trifle, my patience and control 
was rewarded, and the door was 
thrown open. They came in, arm in 
arm, Dick with his open-air face, 
good as gold —sporting, English ; 
beside him the Lady of the Shingle, 
her firm air of. depression vanished. 
She was just a girl, and her young 
face was spangled with happiness. 
Luckily the Danns and the Dreres 
folded up napkins and went out, 
bestowing on her curious glances, but 
wrapped up in an argument about 
electrons, the Fall of Man, and the 
condition of England. 

Dick came to me, and kissed me 


There were explanations. Yes, there 


had been a wireless sent to our flat. 
Dick had just run over for merry 
Christmas. 

“And to fetch her,’’ he said, with- 
out any more ado, with his hand on 
Winifred’s shoulder. 

Gradually Esmé and I unravelled 
the story. Dick had promised 
Winifred’s mother, all unbeknown to 
Winifred, that he would not propose 
till he saw his way clear to a thousand 
a year. Now he had seen it; hisluck 
was in, and he had hastened back to 
the old country to claim the only, 
only girl he had ever loved. 

‘“And she’ll have me,’ he ex- 
claimed in utter bewildered radiant 
joy. ‘‘Think of that! It’s mar- 
vellous !” 

‘“T guess she’s been pretty dull 
without you,” I said, laughing, and 
Winifred’s eyes met mine in a glance 
of understanding. It was love for 
Dick—unsatisfied love, of course— 
that had led her to think of New 
Zealand, the cousin, and the dairy 
farm, and the dismal way otf spending 
Christmas. 

After the first eager affectionate 
confused talk was over, Winifred 
suddenly cried— 

‘But, Dick, have you had dinner ?”’ 

“Never a bite, sweetheart. Want 
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all my Christmas meals 
with you.” 

“‘T will see if there is any 
turkey left,’ said Winifred 
recklessly, and summoned 
the parlourmaid. 

The servants, and appar- 
ently their relatives, had done nobly by 
the bird, but there were two good legs 
left over, a fine meal for the traveller, 
who ate and talked and laughed 
alternately. I think the parlourmaid 
gathered something of the situation, 
for all on her own she brought in two 
red-and-gold crackers. And cunning 
Esmé, ‘somehow or other, produced 
a piece of mistletoe, and the lovers 
kissed swiftly and unashamed under 
it—a kiss of youth and fire. And 
Esmé kissed me too, and I realised 
all over again how much I loved him, 
and thought perhaps I’d been a selfish 
pig to cheat my man.out of a home 
Christmas. 

There was Christmas for us after 
all, bathed in the lovers’ blinding joy ; 
there was everything—the walk in 
the snow to church, the service, the 
bells, the spirit of good-will and 
laughter. Dick of course, had pre- 
sents for everybody ? 

My baby Betty was born before 
the next Christmas Day. More ador- 
able than even my dream of her! 
I am sitting by her cot now, while 
she lies fast asleep, scribbling down 
this story for her to read some day. 
Dick and Winnie are happy in Canada. 
I burst out laughing when I remember 
that, in the rosy glow of his wild 
happiness down at Flowerfield, Dick, 
who was loving all the world, gave 
Christmas presents even to Professor 
and Mrs. Joseph Dann, and to Miss 
A. Fuller Drere and her brother Boris. 
He gave boxes of peppermint creams 
all round, telling them he was afraid 
he was a bit noisy, he was so happy. 
And they, who ought consistently 
to have refused the gifts, accepted ! 
Mr. and Mrs, Dann said they could 
sympathise, explaining that neither 
would continue their explorations for 
a moment, if the other could not be 
present—no, not even to go and dis- 
cover some more new grass; and the 
poetess and her brother, munching 
steadily after deep bows, retired to 
inspired solitude, and wrote some 
extra verses, more genial than usual, 
on the Miseries of Love. 

Christmas is coming again! I am 
going out when baby wakes. I think 
Betty is ready for her first little 
Teddy bear. She and Esmé will each 
have a stocking. 

















A Fir Branch planted in a Pot, and Gaily Trimmed, 
is a splendid vehicle for Family Gifts. 


A CHARMING legend has it that one 
Christmas Eve Martin Luther wandered 
through the snowy streets under a clear 
sky, bright with countless stars, and 
that the beauty of those twinkling lights 
against the dark firmament gave him 
the idea of a sparkling Christmas-tree 
for his children. J am afraid historical 
fact as to the date of the Christmas-tree 
custom discredits the tale, but, never- 
theless, this idea of stars against a back- 
ground of night is one to bear in mind 
when trimming the Yuletide tree for 
the children. 

That is just the effect to try for— 
colour and sparkle that shall be enhanced 
by the sombre greenery of the fir. 
And in this connection the tree should 
be chosen carefully in the shop or 
plantation for the way it will lend itself 
to effective decoration. : 

Whether the tree be large or small, it 
should be symmetrical, not varying 
widely in shape from different angles. 
The lower branches should be wide, 
gradually tapering towards the top, 
and not too close together. A bushy 
shape thick at the top does not display 
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its trimmings nearly so well and makes 
candles far more of a danger. 

Owing to the peril of this form of 
lighting, it is desirable to have electrical 
wiring for the Christmas-tree. An elec- 
trician will do the job quite cheaply, 
using tiny bulbs of various colours, 
which will glow enticingly and safely 
all through the stripping of the tree. 
When candles are used, care must be 
taken to attach the metal clips holding 
them straight to the branches, as 
crooked candles are far more likely to 
set a neighbouring branch alight. Be 


_ Sparing with candles low down on the 


tree where there is much foliage above 
that may catch fire. Put them only 
on the tips of the lower branches 
which stretch beyond any of the upper 
ones, and mass them more freely higher 
up where the growth is thin. 

It is also wise to close all windows in 
the room containing the tree before 
lighting it up, as a casual puff of wind 
may swing a gay ornament or festoon 
into one of the tiny flames. A sensible 
precaution is to tie a large wet sponge 
to the end of a long stick and have this 
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To maintain the illusion the Battery for the Tree Lighted 
by Electricity may be Hidden in a Noah’s Ark. 





handy to extinguish in an instant any 
chance little conflagration. 

A Christmas-tree is hardly a Christmas- 
tree without a glittering fairy doll, 
in all the glory of wings and wand, to 
preside over the topmost branch. | If 
dressed at home she is not at all an 
expensive item, and can be kept from 
year to year, instead of bestowing her 
on one little girl, to the inevitable 
jealousy of the others. It is a pretty 
plan to twine gold and silver tinsel 
strings round her wand to fall from 
branch to branch, as though the doll 
herself were holding the glittering 
things. ’ 

Quantity and sparkle rather than 
quality are requisite for trimming a 
Christmas-tree, and a few shillings 
judiciously spent at a domestic bazaar 
on cheap tiny toys, coloured balls, and 
gold and silver paper will do wonders 
in producing a gorgeous effect. 

The tub containing the tree 
should be swathed in gay crépe paper 
to chime in with the festive appear- 
ance of the rest. If the tvee is lighted 
by electricity, the battery can be placed 

[Concluded on page 183. 





Chapter II. 
(Concluded.) 


“We had a cat who always lay on her 
back and held up her arms to be tickled, 
she loved it so,’’ Pippa continued. 

‘I’m sorry I can’t be a cat to oblige 
you,’ was Mrs. Snow’s stiff response ; 
and then she passed on, and Pippa gazed 
after her wistfully. She felt sorry for 
people who did not want to talk to her. 

She was more successful with John 
Tinker, the postman. 

She very often ran down the drive to 
meet him, for he did not arrive till after 
she had had her breakfast. 

“You're my favrit person outside 
the house,” she informed him. *““‘ I’m 
always expectin’ letters from my 
mummy. You're like a every-day 
Father Chris’mas. You bring us sur- 
prises, and we never are quite sure 
what.” 

“ Ay, missy, I be a pretty powerful 
sort o’ person,’ responded John. “TI 
often thinks much the same meself. 
There’s nobody, not the king hisself, 
that holds so many messages o’ life and 
death in his hands. I brings joy and 
wealth to some folks, and mourning and 
woe to others.” 

It was not long before Pippa visited 
him in his cottage, where he introduced 
her to his old mother, a comfortable 
smiling dame of seventy years. Here 
Pippa made herself completely at home ; 
she helped Mrs. Tinker to iron, to bake 
cakes, to weed her small garden, and 
when not with her, she was to be found 
with John in his workshop watching him 
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work with the greatest 
interest, collecting his 
wood shavings—or 
curls as she called 
them—and very often 
coming home with a 
bunch on each side of 
her small head, tum- 
bling over her ears. 

She also collected a 
good deal of local 
gossip. Orris some- 
times reproved her for 
repeating things. 

“But I’m so ‘nor- 
mously interested, 
Aunt Ollie; I like 
to know every bit 
about everybody. If John could only 
get a proper car, he’d take me round 
with his letters, but his cycle will only 
hold him and his bags. And there’s one 
house he goes to that has a myst’ry.” 

““ Nonsense, childie.”’ 

“Jt isn’t nonsense, Aunt Ollie. 
Listen! It’s a very, very old house 
called Ivy Towers. You can see nothing 
but ivy, and just bits of windows, and 
some windows are covered right over, 
and always, always, always something 
happens in that house, and nobody ever 
lives there over three years.” 

Orris laughed. 

“Things happen, as you call it, to us 
all, darling. - John is an old gossip.” 

But Pippa was too much in earnest to 
feel snubbed. 

“They die, and they have naxidents, 
and they lose their money. And it’s been 
empty for a very long time, and now 
peoples are coming into it, and John 
says they’ll have bad luck.” 

Orris- laughed again. She was not 
much interested in her neighbours. The 
library was beginning to engross her 
life and thoughts. Orris was a true 
scholar’s daughter. She inherited her 
father’s love for books, and she dipped 
into old philosopher's treatises with as 
much zest as a girl shows over her first 
novel. 

One afternoon she walked over to the 
village to interview the village laundress. 
On the way she met two ladies. One of 
them was vainly trying to reach a bit of 
flowering palm in the hedge. Being a 
good head taller than she, Orris came to 
her help. She was cordially thanked for 
her services. a. 

“ How very kind of you! My sister 
and I are always bringing home spoils 
from the hedges. Now I.wonder if J 
may ask if you are at Pinestones ? And 
if so, would you—may I call?” 

“JT shall be delighted,’ said Orris, 
smiling. ‘‘ It isa lonely life after London, 
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but I am too busy to be dull. 


I expect 
you are the Misses Dashwood. Mrs. 
Snow has mentioned your names.” 

She glanced at the sisters as she spoke. 
The eldest and most active was rather 
a striking looking woman—grey-haired, 
with dark vivacious eyes and bright 
colouring. She was very upright and 
quick in her movements. The younger 
one was fair and pale and. fretful- 
looking. 

“Yes, we are the Misses Dashwood— 
I am Louisa, and my sister is Grace. It 
is a quiet life here, as you say. I lived 
in London for thirty years before I 
came here. We have been in our little 
cottage over seven years now, and are 
very happy there.” 

They turned back with her towards 
the village, and before they reached it 
Orris felt that she had made a friend. 
Miss Louisa Dashwood was a clever 
cultured woman; had been principal 
of a ladies’ college for some years, and 
had taken part in many philanthropic 
objects after she had retired. Orris 
wondered how she could have come to 
the country, But she gathered that it 
was for her sister’s sake. Miss Grace said 
little, and when she spoke her voice was 
plaintive and complaining. 

“There is no Society, and no Squire 
since Mr. Muir died, and the rector is 
absorbed in botany and in his parish. 
We just vegetate, and talk about the 
butcher’s wife and her delicacy, and 
the cobbler’s truant son, and the 


' uppishness of our servant-maids.”’ 


“T think we are happy in having 
neighbours to talk about,’ said Miss 
Louisa cheerily. ‘ 

Then, coming to their cottage, a 
little grey stone building covered with 
creepers, they parted with Orris, Miss 
Louisa promising to come and see her 
in a very few days. 

This she did. Her sister did not 
accompany her. As they sat in the 
pleasant library together, their talk 
became rather intimate. 

“Do you ever look back and think 
how wonderful your life has been ? ”’ 
Miss Louisa asked. ‘“‘ Of course, you 
are young, but even you have had your 
environment changed once or twice, I 
Expect. 

““ Yes,’’ assented Orris. ‘‘I have had 
rather a full life up to now. I think 
it has always been my lot to have others 
to think about, and that is a blessing, 
1s it nots ; 

Miss Louisa’s eyes sparkled. 

“Yes; but it has its‘dangers. I 
have had luxury and hard work, and 
now I have comparative ease, combined 
with poverty. I felt leaving my work 


in London, but 
Tve been put 
into another 
class, I tell my- 
self. You know 
doing is some- 
times an easier 
thing than 
being. Do you 
follow me? 
We are too busy 
sometimes with 
what we call 
good works 
and charity to 
remember the 
charity of our 
Bible.”’ 

Weed GO Wate 2 
asked Orris. 

ob h-empret- 
fecting of our 
personal char- 
acter. Workers 
are apt to be 
very  slipshod 
over virtues. 
They're easily 
pwt ted, up; 
easily provoked, 
very overbear- 
ing and intoler- 
ant, too sure of 


their own 
powers, too 
Severe “on 


others’ failings. 
aD hrey, "dio nm, t 
shine in their 
home life. 
I have been 
made to see 
this. le 
worked and 
tried to form 
character in 
others; now I 
find hard work 
in moulding my 
own according 
to the pattern 
on the Mount! 
What a prosy 
person you 
must think 
me.” 

Orris did not 
think her so. 
She was in- 
tensely in- 
terested, and 
when Mrs. Snow 
gave her a few 
more details 
about the sisters, she was still more 
so. 

“The eldest Miss Dashwood is a 
proper saint. Her sister, Miss Grace, 
has fits of epilepsy, and at best she’s 
a discontented soul. Miss Louisa gave 
up all her work in London, and came to 
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‘ ’vE GOT A MAN HERE,’’ SHE CRIED TRIUMPHANTLY, 
AND THEN SHE FLUNG OPEN THE DOOR. 


live with her sister when their mother 
died. I know all about them, for my 
niece has lived with them these four 
years or so. Miss Grace fair bullies 
her sister. She’s her willing slave. 
If she goes out in the afternoon to any- 
thing sociable like, and Miss Grace is 
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too ailing to go, Miss Grace cries like 
a child all the time she’s away, and tells 
her sister when she comes back that she 
neglects her and doesn’t love her, and 
goes on at her terrible. And Miss Louisa 
is always bright and cheerful; my niece 
says ’tis a pleasure to be near her.” 
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‘“Do they ever come here ?’’ Orris 
asked. ‘‘Does Mrs. Calthrop know 
thems < 

“They're on visiting terms.’’ Then 
Mrs. Snow slightly changed her tone. 
“Of course, they’ll not be visiting 
here now. Not till the mistress 
returns.” 

Orris laughed her merry laugh. Mrs. 
Snow’s snubs did not affect her in the 
least. 

“ You want to keep me in my place, 
don’t you? JI assure you I’m much 
too busy to want visitors. But I have 
already made Miss Dashwood’s acquaint- 
ance, and we may see more of each 
other.”’ 

“Ym sure,” murmured Mrs. Snow, 
“‘T meant nothing slighting.’’ And then 
she hastily made herself scarce, and 
Orris laughed again. : 

“Poor old thing! JI suppose she has 
a supreme contempt for any lady who 
earns her living. She’s a thorough 
Early Victorian old retainer.” 


Chapter iI 
What a Cupboard Contained. 

THE day had been wet and cheerless. 
Orris had hardly moved from her chair 
in the library, except to go to and fro 
between her big table and the book- 
case. She had seen Pippa at meal-times, 
but the child was much engrossed in 
turning a big wooden box into a dolls’- 
house. Anita was helping her, and with 
her clever fingers was making a very 
good job of it. The Rector appeared at 
tea-time. It was his first call, and Orris 
found him a very pleasant visitor. 

When he departed, she accompanied 
him to the hall door, and for a moment 
looked over the wide vista of dusky fields 
and pine woods, and above them a pale 
lemon sky. The rain had stopped. The 
sun, was having his innings for a few 
brief moments before he finally disap- 
peared. Orris stood with parted lips 
breathing in the fresh pure air, and en- 
joying it as she did so. Then she sud- 
denly bethought herself of Pippa, who 
usually came to her at this hour. 
Leisurely she mounted the broad oak 
steps, calling “‘ Pippa! Pippa, come 
along, my sweet !’”’ There was no sudden 
rush of flying footsteps ; no response to 
her call. She hastened her steps. Pippa 
very quiet, meant Pippa in mischief, and 
when she found the nursery door locked, 
she shook her head. 

“Oh, Pippa,’ she cried, “you must 
never lock me out. Open the door at 
once.” 

There was a fumbling of the lock, and 
Pippa appeared, with big mysterious 
eyes. 

“What is the matter, darling ? Why 
are you locked in alone ? ”’ 

Pippa retreated to the hearthrug, 
where she stood dancing up and down 


‘ 


‘on her toes, with clasped hands and big 


open eyes and mouth. 

‘“‘ Nita is at her tea. 
ing myself ’normously.”’ 
“Tm so glad. What’s up, 
monkey ? You had better confess.” 

Pippa smiled tremulously, then pursed 
her lips primly together. 

“ Tt’s a secret, Aunt Ollie.’ 

Orris stood still and waited. Pippa’s 
secrets were never of long duration. It 
was a question of patience. 

Then suddenly the child darted to the 
big hanging cupboard at the end of the 
room. 

“T’ve got a man here,”’ she cried tri- 
umphantly ; and then she flung open the 
door. ‘And he isn’t a buggler!”’ she 
added. 

Orris had occasion to be startled, 
when a tall figure appeared from behind 
Pippa’s dressing-gown and coats and 
confronted her. He was dressed in a 


I’ve been enjoy- 


you 





rough tweed shooting suit, had a lean 
rather pleasant looking face, very broad 
shoulders, and was unmistakably a 
gentleman. : 

‘“‘ You little traitor ! ’’ he said, turning 


to Pippa. ‘‘A nice keeper of secrets 
you are!” 
“T couldn’t! It just bursted right 


through me,” said Pippa contritely. 

The man looked so crestfallen, and the 
child so proudly elate, that Orris, after 
gazing helplessly at them both, surprised 
herself and them by a mellow peal of 
laughter. 

“ IT can’t help it,” she gasped. “ They 
say laughter is caused by sudden sur- 
prise* Will you give me some explana- 
tion of this extraordinary proceeding 
on your part?’ She turned to the 
stranger as she spoke. He did not 
look in the least uncomfortable, but 
drew forward an easy-chair for her near 
the fire, and got hold of another for 
himself. 

“ Let us all sit down and be comfort- 
able,’’ he said; ‘“‘ there’s no reason why 
we should not be. And then I'll tell you 
all, and anything you would like to 
know. It begins and ends with Snuffy, 
the person you call Mrs. Snow. I’ve 
always called her Snuffy, because as a 
small kid she was perpetually saying to 
me, ‘That’s enough—that’s enough, 
Master Jock. Jt soon becomes ‘ snuff’ 
if you say it fast enough!” 

He was turning to Pippa now, who 
was regarding him with admiring eyes. 

“The first question I would like to 
ask is, how did you get here ?’’ said 
Orris gravely. 

She resented his light gay manner, 
though light was dawning upon her as 
to his identity. 

“ Snuffy refused me admittance this — 
morning. And that put my back up.” 

‘SOny let ane tell her,” anterrupted 
Pippa. “It was so lovely, Aunt Ollie! 
He came climbing up my wall, and 
looked in at the window, like the prince 
in my fairy-book does to the lovely 
princess shut up in her tower. And I 
opened the window a teeny bit and 
said— 

*“* Are you a prince ?’ And he said, 
‘I see you're a princess.’ So then o’ 
course he came in, and he sat down on 
the floor and told me a story about a 
alligator and him on the other side of 
the world. And then we heard you call- 
ing, and he said le must be hid, or he 
would shock you, so I hid him.” 

The man laughed. 

| haus that! = he saidi- ss justine 
nutshell. I spent the first half of my 
life here, and I was furious when Snuffy 
kept up her old grudge against me, and 
shut me out. I wasn’t aware that the 
old nursery was inhabited till I climbed 
up and saw the light. I meant to go 
downstairs decorously, and confront 
Snuffy again on the inside of the door, 


and insist upon being presented to the 
lady in possession.” 

“That is hardly my réle,’’. said Orris 
quietly. ‘Pippa and I are birds of 
passage. You must be old Miss Muir’s 
nephew, who went abroad.”’ 

“The scamp and blackguard and 
ne’er-do-weel. Don’t I look it? Isn’t 
scrambling up the old ivy roots and 
frightening an innocent babe just what 
is expected of such a character ?’”’ 

“But I wasn’t frightened. You 
couldn’t frighten me,’’ said Pippa, dart- 
ing forward and perching herself on his 
knee. “I  knewed you weren’t a 
buggler ; you told me so.” 

*‘T’m a bad hat,” the stranger said ; 
but his hand caressed the curly head, 
and Orris, looking at him calmly and 
critically, liked him on the spot. He 
had humorous kindly grey eyes, and his 
face, though tanned and weather-worn, 
had no signs of dissipation; he looked 
as if he had lived out-of-doors by night 
and day. His lips and chin were deter- 
mined, and he had, for a man, a pecu- 
liarly sweet smile. te 

““Cousin Letitia,’ he went on; “or 
Mrs. Calthrop, as you know her, left 
orders with Snuffy that in her absence 
I was not to be admitted to the house. 
She guessed I would come racing over 
the ocean when my poor aunt departed 
this life; but why she should grudge 
me a sight of the old place I don’t know. 
I hear her son has been left everything 
—so virtue is rewarded. How he stuck 
to the old library! And oh, how he 
hated it!” . 

Orris looked up questioningly 

“Did he attempt my job?” 

“My dear Miss Bright Eyes—I don’t 
know your name, so have coined one 
for you—my uncle and aunt were 
simply demented over their library. 
Personally they did not care for books, 
but a neighbour, a Mr. Dunscombe, on 
one unfortunate occasion told them that 
they possessed an untold mine of 
wealth in their books. He is a writer 
himself, and wanted to avail himself 
of several books of reference. About 
two hundred years ago, the Muirs came 
from Scotland and settled here, and 
they bought the old library with the 
house. It had belonged to some 
Charterhouses for many generations, 
but the family had died out. The books 
were in hopeless confusion. I suppose 
you see that. So my uncle began to 
make a catalogue. He had no gift for 
languages, and when he saw Persian, 
Chinese, Italian, and ancient Egyptian 
scripts, he gave it up in despair. Then I 
was called into the breach. I had been 
to Oxford, and had slipped through my 
term there fairly creditably, so of course 
I was the one to doit. Iwas set down 
in that dry and dusty library, and 
expected to work seven or eight hours 
aday. A perfect catalogue must be made 


and I was to do it. [ stuck it for 
seven months, and then I struck. 
There was a row! I decamped for a 
time, and wandered over the Continent 
for a few years, till my uncle died. Then 
I came home and was received by my 
aunt with open arms, but Cousin 
Letitia and son had come to share her 
loneliness, and dear Edmund had 
accepted the post as librarian. I did not 
somehow fit in. [| discovered Edmund 
making away with some valuable old 
MSS. He parted with them to a Jewish 
bookseller in town—a man I happened 
to have had some dealings with, when 
I was home before. I promptly exposed 
him—very impulsive and rash! Cousin 
Letitia never forgave me. My aunt was 
slipping under her poweful and per- 
suasive personality. Snuffy likewise 
succumbed to it. She and I never could 
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hit it off. From a boy I had teased her, 
and she cannot understand or take a 
joke. I expect you’ve found that out, 
haven’t you ? 

“Well, there was nothing for me to 
do. I wanted to take over the home 
farm, that would have been a job after 
my own heart! But my aunt would not 
hear of it. It was a divided camp— 
secretly my aunt favoured me, but she 
was timid, and had not the courage of her 
convictions. And a man has no chance 
against a clever woman’s tongue. I 
don’t know to this day how it was my 
aunt was poisoned against me, but I saw, 
though the house had been my home 
since I was three years old, it was to be 
my home no longer. So, to cut a long 
story short, I said good-bye to them all, 
and went off to New Zealand. For ten 
years I have been farming there, and 
now I come back to find her gone, and 
my cousin in possession. No, I am 
wrong; it is you and this wee elf in 
possession. Let me warn you against 
expending your health and strength 
among those books. It will be the 
work of a life-time to get them in proper 
order. And if they mean to sell the 
whole, just sort the books into lots— 
according to the language eee 
paused for breath. 

“Oh, do talk to me now,” pleaded 
Pippa. ‘‘ Will you take me down to 
the stream to-morrow, where you used 
to catch the little frogs ? ” 

“What does your aunt say? Is she 
going to be friendly with me?” His 
eyes met Orris’s grave scrutiny with 
great composure. “I really have no 
black deeds on my conscience, I have 
just been a hard-working farmer. You 
can’t be a villain if you love the earth as 
I do. It is men and cities who make 
criminals. And [ am _ staying with 
Dunscombe. He and I came back in the 
same boat part of the way. I only 
landed at Southampton three days ago. 
And Burton, my aunt’s lawyer, was the 
one who has given me the news.”’ 

‘Were you expecting to come into 
this property yourself ? ” 

He smiled. 

“Tt wasn’t a shock to me to find the 
cousins first. I believe my aunt thought 
I had gone to the bad. I used to write 
occasionally, but I never had a line 
from her:”’ 

“Oh, Aunt Ollie, I think he’s a dear 
man,” cried Pippa, not understanding 
all the conversation, but gathering from 
Orris’s face that she was rather doubtful 
of the stranger. ‘‘ Do have his bed 
made up in one of the big empty rooms. 
Mummy would love to see him, and she’s 
coming very soon.” 

Orris could not help laughing, and 
Jock Muir joined her. 

“That’s right,’ he said. “ Now 
we’re all friends, and we’ll just go down 
and confront Snuffy, and then I'll get 
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back to 

my host. 
She must under- 
stand that your 
friends are not to be shut out.” 

“T don’t see what right she has to 
keep you out,” said Orris. 

And then there was a slight cough 
-outside the door, and the person under 
discussion appeared. 

To say she was startled is too mild a 
way of putting it. She was dumb- 
founded. 

“T thought it might be the Rector,” 
she explained. “I. heard a man’s 
voice, and I could not understand how 
he had come upstairs.”’ 

“And you little thought to see me, 
Snuffy! But here I am, completely at 
home, as ‘you see, and very interested in 
the present inmates of Pinestones.” 
~ Orris pitied Mrs. Snow’s confusion. 

“ T know all about Mr. Muir,’’ she said 
to her; “and [ really do not think 
Mrs. Calthrop would wish you to shut 
the door in his face. As he is staying in 
the neighbourhood, it is only natural 
that he should give you a call. Mrs. 
Calthrop told me I should be free to 
receive any visitors, so I am sure you 
will admit him next time he comes.” 

“T won’t run away with any of the 
plate, Snuffy, I assure you, but I think 
I can claim my two cricket cups on 
the dining-room sideboard, and there’s 
that trunk of mine in the attic. I shall 
have to overhaul that.” 

Mrs. Snow drew herself up to her full 
height as she replied— 

“Tam responsible to Mrs. Calthrop 
now, Master Jock. I am in her service, 
and, difficult as it may be, I try to carry 
out her orders. [I will have your be- 
longings sent to your present address, 
sir, if you will give it to me.”’ 

“Tm staying at the Manor,” said 
Jock good-humouredly ; “I won’t be 
hard on you, Snuffy, for it’s good for 
you that you can transfer your alle- 
giance so thoroughly. I am here because 
I determined to be here, and when it 
comes to a pitched battle between us, I 
generally come off victor. But I sha’n’t 
trouble you much—not at present. After 










all, it may be the house 
that you care most for. 
The inhabitants are 
regarded by you as 
useful in helping you to 
stay on.” 

Then he stood up 
and held out his hand 
to Orris, whilst Mrs. 
Snow beat a retreat 
without another word. 

“Good-bye. We shall 
meet again. I seem to have 


taken up all the time in pouring ~ 


out my life’s history to you. Can't 
think why I did it. I’m not generally 
so communicative.” 

“T’ve been very interested, and I 
am entirely sympathetic,’’ said Orris, 
wincing at the strength in his grip. 

“Oh,” cried Pippa, “will you climb 
up into my nursery another day ?” 

He shook his head. 

‘“My legs are not so agile as they 
were. I thought nothing of it as a boy, 
but we shall see a lot of each other, little 
elf. And we won’t let Snuffy get the 
better of us.” 

He strode out of the room, and down 
the stairs. Pippa ran after him, and 
kissed her hand to him from the corridor 
above. 

‘J wiss you would stay and go to 
bed here,’’ she cried; “but you’re my 
friend now for evermore, and [I'll tell 
God in my prayers to-night that if Mrs. 
Snuffy locks you out of doors again, He 
had better send His Angel to open it 
without a key, like He did for Peter.” 

Then she came back to her aunt and 
stood in front of her, looking up into 
her face with her mischievous eyes. 

“Auntie Ollie, he is a darling man! 
Nobody has ever climbed up into a 
window where I was before. Wasn’t it 
quite a ’venture ?”’ 

“It was, most assuredly, Pippa ; but 
I wouldn’t advise you to welcome and 
harbour any strange man who climbs in 
at a window.” 

“No, I wouldn’t,”’ said Pippa thought- 
fully; “‘not if he had a red nose and 
was dirty. When do you think he’ll 
come and see us again ?”’ 

“We won’t think any more about him, 
Now, won’t you Jet me have a look at 
this wonderful dolls’-house ? ”’ 

Pippa danced back to her nursery. 
For a time her thoughts were turned into 
another channel, until her prayer-time 
came. Her aunt, who always came to 
her for that occasion, was sitting in the 
low chair by the nursery fire, and Pippa 
in her blue dressing-gown was kneeling 
by her and with bent head and clasped 
hands was murmuring her usual formula 
in the most angelic voice. She very 
often made startling postscripts to her 
prayers, so Orris was not surprised at 
her sudden energetic appeal. 

“ And oh, please, God, bless my dear 
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man, and make Aunt Ollie love him as 
much as I do, and ask him to a tea-party 
very soon. And never, never let Mrs. 
Snuffy get the better of us.’”’ Then she 
jumped up. “‘ He said she shouldn’t, you 
know, Aunt Ollie, but I think God had 
better help us, hadn’t He? Because 
she thinks the house belongs to her more 
than to us.” 

“ And I think she is right, for it is her 
home, and we are here only for a time. 
But, my darling, you mustn’t call her 
Mrs. Snuffy ; she would be very angry 
if she heard you. And I don’t like angry 
people. I want to live in peace.”’ 

‘IT won’t to her face,” said Pippa 
earnestly ; then she scrambled into bed. 
“He’s rather like a grown-up Peter 
Pan, asn/ thei 

“Go to sleep and forget him,’’ said 
Orris, kissing the little upturned face. 

But she herself found her mind full of 
Jock Muir. She wondered that there 
had been so little bitterness in his tone 
when telling her how quietly and 
thoroughly he had been defrauded of 


, 


‘his home. 


“He is either the most clever dis- 
sembler or the most angelic of men. I 
wonder which he is,’’ she mused. “‘ And 
why should he torture himself by staying 
in the neighbourhood, and subjecting 
himself to the ignominy of being shut 
out of his rightful property by a house- 
keeper ? I can’t understand it. Well, it 
is none of my business. JI must occupy 
myself with books and not men.” 

She worked with extra vigour for 
the next few days, and though sunshine 
streamed in upon her, and birds trilled 
out their love-songs outside the library 
window and Pippa more than once 
danced in upon her with coaxing 
requests to come out to play, Orris 
shook her head and fingered her old 
leather books in a determined way. 

““T’m here to work, and work I must. 

The history of this old house, and the 
different members of the family have 
nothing to do with me, except that I 
am in Mrs. Calthrop’s pay, and am 
bound to work for her.”’ 
' And then one morning, when she 
entered the room, prepared to begin her 
work, she was startled to see a tall figure 
sitting lazily on the low broad. window- 
sill close to her desk. The window was 
open, and Jock Muir was coolly smoking 
his pipe, one leg inside the window, the 
other out. 

When he saw her come in he took out 
his pipe, slipped one leg over, and stood 
outside on the grass, giving her a little 
courteous bow, and a flush of amused 
recognition in his grey eyes. 

“Good morning. I’ve been waiting 
for you. How are you getting on?” 

“Slowly. J long for more knowledge 
—especially about Persian and Indian 
books. I wish I knew some scholar who 
could help me.” 


— 


“ Dunscombe could. He’s been ran- 
sacking Persia for copy quite lately.” 

He had resumed his seat on the 
window-sill, and Orris sank into her 
chair with a helpless feeling that she 
could not prevent this interruption. 

“Ts he the friend you are staying 
with ? The author ? ”’ 

“Yes. Vl bring him over—or—we 
won't offend Snuffy’s extreme con- 
sclentiousness—suppose you come to tea 
with us to-morrow afternoon? Four 
o’clock, and bring the elf.” 

“You are startlingly unconventional. 
Can I walk into a stranger’s house an 
uninvited guest ? ”’ 

“JT thought I had given you an invi- 
tation. Hang it all, Miss Bright Eyes, 
Dunscombe and I have knocked about 
in the world too much to stand on cere- 


mony. If you want help, he’s the man 
to help you.” 

“My name, Mr. Muir, is Orris 
Coventry.” 


He smiled at her. 

‘Thank you. I’m a very independent 
person, eh? What do you think of the 
house. Rather mouldy, isn’t it ?”’ 

“JT really have not been over it. My 
small niece has been into all the rooms 
that she dares. Mrs Snow has a good 
many locked up, and she does not 
consider that we should take liberties, 





PIPPA DANCED ALONG IN THE LANES 
IN THE HIGHEST SPIRITS. 


or explore farther than our own wing, 
and the rooms apportioned to us there.” 

“Oh, she’s a Tartar. Don’t let her 
bully you. I must come and show the 
elf the powder-room. She will love it. 
Do you approve of these huge old houses 
being kept up for the sole benefit of one 
or two people ?”’ 

“They are many of them historic,” 
said Orris. ‘‘I personally love old places. 
The atmosphere is perfectly different to 
a newly built house.”’ 

“ One of the Georges stayed here once. 
I think that’s the only bit of history 
Pinestones has. When I was a boy I had 
many wild dreams of what I would do 
here when I grew up. You see they 
always told me I should inherit it. Iwas 
going to turn the east-wing into an alms- 
house for all the old servants and work- 
people, and the west wing into a cottage 
hospital for the sick children—that’s 
the nursery wing where you are, and 
then I was going to live in the middle 
part of it myself, and rule them all, old 
and young, with a rod of iron.” 

“What a nice boy you must have 
been !”’ 

“T was imbued with the idea that I 
had been put into the world to do my 
fellow -creatures a good turn. I had 


a tutorwho talked to me in that style. 
And what a boy learns when he is seven 
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or eight, he never forgets! But,” he 
added with his flashing smile, “‘ I did not 
grow up a prig, strange to say! It was 
the other way about. And for a long 
time now I’ve just lived for myself. I 
have nobody else to-live for, or con- 
sider.” 

Orris looked at him thoughtfully, but 
did not speak. 

He went on— 

“But I must be doing. Stagnation is 
too boring for words. I’ve had a pretty 
strenuous life on the other side of the 
ocean. I’d rather break stones on the 
road, than sit in an armchair with a pipe 
and book all day!” 

“JT suppose you will return to your 
work, then ?”’ Orris asked. 

“Not a bit of it. Have sold my land 
and cattle. No. I’m in the mother- 
country for good or ill.” 

“Tm afraid you must have sold 
thinking yourself the heir to this ?” 

He nodded. 

“T meant to come back and have a 
busy time farming my own land. Out- 
of-door work is the life for me. I love the 
earth and all that it contains! You 
know the Home Farm here is going to 
pot! My old aunt ought to have replaced 
Nat Thane when he died, instead of 
letting his lazy son step into his shoes. 
If I were master here I would buy up 
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the adjoining farm, which is getting too 
much for old Preston—he’s between 
eighty and ninety—and work the two 
together. Have you been over to 
Preston’s farm ? The house is my idea of 
a home. You talk of atmosphere. For 
a cheery happy one, give me Lilac 
Farm. As asmall boy Iwas always made 
welcome to any meal, and I’ve never had 
such teas since. I was there yesterday 
in the jolly old kitchen, and Preston and 
I had a confab together. This is my last 
free day. Iam going to work for him for 
a bit. He wants help badly.”’ 

“You're an enigma to me,”’ said Orris, 
smiling; “if I were in your circum- 
stances, I would keep as far away as I 
could from the ones who had disinherited 
me.” 

He smiled back at her. 

“Ah!” he said; “that’s not my 
idea. Not at all.” 

Silence fell on them for afew moments. 
Then Orris broke it. 

“The world of books,’’ she said, 
rather absorbs one. It is a strange life 
living amongst clever brains still speak- 
ing, though long extinct. I find I must 
dip into one and another as I take them 
in my hand, and it always is a marvel 
to me how sound the advice of the old 
philosophers is and how applicable to 
the present day. Human nature never 
alters. Of course, the one Book above 
allis the Bible. We can in these most 
modern days still go to it for all we 
need. It never fails one. I have been 
reading bits from Epictetus, and Marcus 
Aurelius, and Fénelon. Of course, 
Fénelon is the most enlightened, but 
nothing that they say touches one’s 
soul as the Bible does.” 

“— knew you had a soul, directly I 
caught sight of you,” said Jock lightly ; 
“and a pretty big one for your Size. 
Now mine is an infinitesimal atom. It 
was bigger when I was a boy, but has 
gone on shrinking so rapidly that at 
times I wonder if I possess any at all, 


By soul I mean the spirit—that’s what ~ 


you mean, isn’t it ? Let’s discuss it? I 
love an argument.” 

But Orris suddenly retreated into her- 
self; for she did not know whether he 
was speaking in earnest or in mockery. 
And then the library door burst open, 
and Pippa came dancing in. 

“ Aunt Ollie! You must come out in 
the garden. There’s a lovely daff come 
out under the nursery window. It did it 
in the night. It was only a green stalk 
yesterday.” 

Then she saw Jock and made a dash 
for the window. 

He immediately made a feint of 
alarm, and crashed into the shrubbery 
near. Pippa hurled herself out of the 
low window and flew after him. Her 
joyous cries and shouts, as she chased 
the elusive Jock, resounded over the 
old garden. 


Orris smiled, then resumed her work. 
By-and-by Pippa came in rosy and 
breathless. 

“‘He’s gone, but I catched him at last ; 
and he says he’ll wait for us to-morrow 
at four o’clock outside the big gate, and 
will show us the way to the Manor. 
We’re going there to tea. Won’t it be 
fun?” 

“But, my darling, we haven’t been 
asked to tea.”’ 

“Oh, yes; he says Mr. Dunscombe will 
love us to come. Dan told me he’s a very 
nice genpleum. He used to come and 
dine here with the old lady, and he used 
to give Dan half-crowns.”’ 

Orris laughed. 

‘“Mr. Jock Muir goes too fast for me. 
Run away, my pet! I mustn’t be dis- 
turbed till luncheon.”’ 

Pippa disappeared, and Orris had no 
more interruptions. 


Chapter IV. 
Lilac Farm. 

In spite of Orris’s reluctance, Pippa had 
won the day; and at four o’clock the 
next day she and her aunt were stand- 
ing outside the gate. They were not 
kept waiting, for Jock Muir was 
punctual. He took off his cap with a 
flourish when he saw them. 

“TI never meant to come,”’ said Orris 
smiling; “but pertinacity and impor- 
tunity have been too much for me.”’ 

“Of course we've comed,” cried 
Pippa joyously; ‘“‘we simply love 
going out to tea. And when [ telled 
Snuffy she said a 

“ Pippa, what did I tell you? ‘Mrs. 
Snow.’ ” 

“Oh, Aunt Ollie,when I’m with Master 
Jock I talk like he does. But she said 
she was s’prised at our goings on. And 
Master Jock was a ‘ never do well.’ ” 

“So he is,”’ laughed Jock; ‘‘ but he’s 
going to be good to-day. No climbing 
in at windows! We’re going in at the 
front door.” 

Pippa danced along the lanes in the 
highest spirits. 

Jock enlightened Orris as to the 
different landlords in the place. He 
talked away, and Orris was the listener ; 
she began to wonder soon whether there 
was not something solid under his 
apparent superficiality. 

His passion seemed to be farming ; 
the earth to him was a precious inherit- 
ance. He knew every field by name; 
he discoursed to her on the rotation of 
crops, the breeding of cattle, and the 
different species of seed and grain. 
Then he laughed at his enthusiasm. 

““You’re a topping listener, but I’m 
boring you stiff. I know I am. My 
hobby is farming, yours is books. Now 
you talk to me, and cultivate my agri- 
cultural mind.” 

“No, I can’t do that. We’rein the 
open, and I love the country. I never 
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knew how much, till I was in it again. 
I have lived in town for so long, that I 
forgot the joys of spring, and the scent 
of the earth and buds.” 

It was a delicious spring day, and when 
they turned in at a green wooden gate 
from the lane, and walked up a drive 
bordered by green banks covered with 
sheets of golden daffodils, Orris stood 
still to enjoy it. 

“IT think freshness is the most beau- 
tiful thing in the world,” she said; 
‘ young new life is so fascinating. And 
it is so unconscious of its charms. The 
flowers, the lambs, children, I adore 
them alll!” 

Pippa danced on in front, singing as 
she went— 


“ Daffy-down-dilly 
Came up in the cold 
Through the brown mould.” 


‘* So little by little 
She brought her leaves out, 
All clustered about ; 
And then her bright flowers 
Began to unfold, » 
Till Daffy stood robed 
In her spring green and gold.” 


And then, as the drive gave a twist, and 
an old weather-worn stone house with 
mullion windows came in view, she stood 
still and regarded it with breathless 
interest. Pippa had a wonderful way 
of investing inanimate things with life, 
and houses of all sorts held her entranced. 

“Now, Aunt Ollie, what is this house 
thinking about ?”’ she asked, turning 
round to the two grown-ups following 
her. ‘‘One of its little top windows 
seems winking at me, but it’sa grave old 
thing, isn’t it ?”’ 

“But it’s better than it looks,” said 
Jock quickly. “It has been a kind old 
house to me. JI never have to climb 
up into a window. The door loves to be 
open. There! it’s open now.” 

And so it was, and the afternoon 
sunshine streamed in upon a black oak 
floor, with some rather shabby rugs 
and a tiger skin spread upon it. Jock 
led them gaily along this hall, and threw 
open a door into the study without 
ceremony. 

“Hullo, Dunscombe—you there ? 
Here am [I with my newly-created 
family. They belong to my old home, 
ergo they belong to me! This is Miss 
Coventry who is tearing her hair over 
Persian books and manuscripts. You'll 
be able to help her.” 

A tall slenderly-built man with 
stooping shoulders, and a finely cut 
artist’s face, got up from his chair 
behind a big writing-table. He had 
dark deeply -sunken eyes, and very 
bushy eyebrows. 

“Tt is kind of you to waive ceremony 
and come to see me,” he said. “‘ Jock 
told me of your labours in the Muirs’ 


Library—you are brave to tackle it; 
but I’ve always heard it’s a very rare 
and valuable one. It seems a pity to 
sell it, but it will enrich many book- 
lovers.” 

He drew a chair for her up to a big 
open fireplace, in which blazing logs 
of wood were crackling merrily. Orris 
felt at ease at once, and in a few minutes 
she and he were talking about books 
with the greatest zest and animation. 
She discovered that she had read one 
of his first books long ago. It was a 
collection of essays—one of which had 
made a great impression upon her. 

“I don’t write essays now,’’ he said, 
with a slight deprecating shrug of his 
shoulders. “‘ They’re always the work 
of an egoist; you know; and I’m notso 
sure of myself and my opinions as I used 
Ke) [legs 

Orris thought this over. 

“What do you write about now ?” 

“ Chiefly tribal life in distant lands. 
It’s immensely interesting to me to 
. trace connection between apparently 
very distant races. I have been 
travelling for the last five years, and 
ran across Jock on my last voyage 
home.’”’ 

Orris looked across at Jock. He was 
entirely absorbed with Pippa, was show- 
ing her the contents of a drawer full of 
curios. 

“It’s very hard lines on him,” she 
said in a low voice. 

Mr. Dunscombe looked at her with 
some amusement in his dark eyes. 

“ How much do you know, I wonder!” 
he said. 

Orris looked questioningly at him, but 
he would not pursue the subject. 

““There’s sterling worth in Jock,’ he 
said ; “and his aunt was a foo! not to 
find it out. But you'll never make a 
bookworm of Jock. He takes after his 
first parent, and, up to now, he’s been a 
good farmer spoiled. Do you think Mrs, 
Calthrop would object to my walking 
over one day and having a look at the 
library ? It would be to her advantage 
if she wishes to sell it, for I mean to be 
at the sale. And I think I might help 
you over the Persian and Indian 
section.” 

‘““T am sure she would not mind, and 


in a Noah’s ark or other suitable toy, 
so as not to introduce a discordant 
element. 

In the country or suburbs, where fir 
branches can be gathered from the 
neighbourhood, individual small trees, 
planted in flower-pots, can replace a 
large family one (see page 185), and 
appear on the breakfast table before 
each place loaded with gifts for a par- 


-a deep window recess. 


I should be delighted. 
her well ?”’ 

“No; but I have met her. I knew 
old Mr. Muir best; but he was funny 
over his books. Would never let any 
guest browse amongst them. [ think I 
must have met your father once when [ 
was a youngster. Didn’t he live in 
Surrey. tis: 

“Yes; he would never move very far 
from London, because he loved the 
British Museum so. He was always 
going up to it.” 

““ It was there I first met him, and he 
insisted that I should go down and dine 
with him. I remember that we got into 
his library, and got so keen over his 
books, that we ignored the summons to 
dinner, and were a good hour late in 
taking our places at the table. He was 
alone then, with a housekeeper.’’ 

“ That was after my mother’s death, I 
CXPECisa: 

They talked away till a big gong 
sounded in the hall for tea. And then 
they all went into the dining-room, 
where a round table had been placed in 
The window 
faced a wide expanse of wooded country. 
Pippa’s eyes were on the table. There 
were enough cakes and hot scones to 
satisfy her. Then she turned suddenly 
to her host— 

“T’m so glad to know you,”’ she said, 
“because you’ve got our Mary’s cousin 
with you. I think he’s what you calla 
handyman. What’s the difference 
between a handman and a footman ? 
But he got a glass eye in the war, and 
I’m simply longing to see it !”’ 

“That must be Peter. You shall see 
him after tea.”’ 

Mr. Dunscombe took her seriously, 
and when grown-up people did that, 
Pippa’s head was raised several inches 
higher. 

There was no lack of conversation 
during tea, and afterwards Jock insisted 
upon walking Orris off to Lilac Farm. 

“Tt’s only three fields away. Peter 
with his glass eye will occupy Pippa till 
we come back. Come with us, Duns- 
combe ?”’ 

Their host shook his head. 

“JT must have a couple of hours’ 
writing before dinner.”’ 


Do you know 
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Trimming the Tree 


Concluded from page 175 

ticular person. In this case candles 
should be replaced by plenty of gay 
trimmings, and any presents too large 
for the branches may be wrapped in 
crépe paper and piled underneath. Or 
each person may have his or her own 
tree placed on a table in the drawing- 
room on Christmas Eve. 

Sugar-plum trees, smaller still, are 
amusing at a party. They are quite 
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Orris demurred at leaving Pippa in a 
strange house, but she was already in the 
kitchen garden busy hoeing up a plot of 
ground with Peter. So, after bidding 
her be very good and not leave the 
garden till she returned, Orris walked 
across the fields with Jock. 

“ You’ll find Dunscombe an awfully 
good fellow,’’ said Jock. ‘‘ Most writers 
have a bit of swank about them. He 
has none. And his work is brilliant. I’m 
quoting the English Review and Spec- 
tator.”’ 

‘Has he always lived alone ? ’”’ asked 
Orris. 

“‘ Ever since I’ve known him. He did 
have a love affair once, I believe, but 
the girl wanted him to throw over his 
writing, and go on the Stock Exchange. 
And he quietly chucked her, and has had 
nothing to do with women since. Won’t 
have a lady housekeeper ; his fat cook 
runs the house, and does it uncommonly 
well. And I can’t tell you what a lot 
of good he does on the quiet. Anyone 
in trouble has only to write to him, and 
he either promptly helps them, or hands 
them over to someone who is better 
able to do it than himself. He wants me 
to take up my quarters in his house, but 
Preston has offered me a room at the 
farm; and as [ shall be an agricultural 
labourer, farm quarters will suit me 
best. There now, lean over this hedge 
and be ready to fall on your knees and 
worship a typical country farm.”’ 

Orris looked over the hedge, and lost 
her heart at once to Lilac Farm. 

It was bordered on one side by a 
snowy apple orchard; on the other by 
groups of trees, chiefly lilacs - and 
laburnums. The house had a long 
thatched roof with gables, rather large 
casement windows, and an old-fashioned 
creeper covered porch. Great chimneys 
rose above it. Jn front were box-edged 
beds of spring flowers, and curious birds 
cut out of yew. Towards the back of it 
were substantial farm buildings. Sloping 
green hills partly covered with pines, 
and rich meadows now full of 
sheep and cattle surrounded it. To 


“The outside is topping,’ Led 
said Jock; “but nothing ,4;,. 
compared to the inside. Now uyed, 


come along.” 


tiny branches in little pots, decorated 
with single large sweets threaded 
through with a needle and cotton to 
hang them to the branches, large 
chocolates wrapped in gold paper, and 
similar bright trifles. As each costs 
only a few pence for trimmings, they 
are pretty little souvenirs to give away 
to the Christmas-day guests or et a 
children’s party. ; 





By Mrs. GORDON-STABLES 


When you Buy your 
Christmas-tree. 


Has it ever occurred to you 
that the success of your Christ- 
mas-tree depends quite a great deal 
upon the care with which you choose 
it? A thin straggly tree with 
a moth-eaten look about its 


Here are just Suggestions that may 
be Helpful to you at Christmas-time 


dress a Captain Hook and a 
Darling family for the lower 
branches, to say nothing of their 
dog. 


holder, a long flex, fitted with tiny Tree Decorations for the Dinner Table. 


electric bulbs with which to light up the 


Most schools break up a full week in 
advance of ‘‘ the day.”” And 
this week often proves a trial 





upper branches will prove a 
difficult business to render 
effective, whereas a well-grown 
tree that has grown up in 
the open with plenty of space 
given it to spread its branches 
will appear more attractive 
even though its burden of gifts 
be less. Do not delay too long 
in December to buy your tree 
(for a young fir tree will remain 
“in good condition for at least 
six weeks after it has been 
cut), but pick out a symmet- 
rical, pyramidal one while there 
are still plenty to choose from. 
When it comes home, do not 
be afraid to cut off its roots, 
which, by the time the tree 
reaches you, will have become 
so dried off as to be of no 
further value to it, and place 
the end of the tree-trunk in a 
jug of cold water until you 
find that the branches are 
responding in freshness and 
vitality. Then set it firmly 
with a standard to keep it 
upright in a box of fresh 
mould and water the tree from 
time to time or give it a rain- 
bath if occasion occurs. Re- 
member that the fir has had 
a long journey to make and 
will need some help from you 
if it is to come up to scratch 
at the party. The size of that party 
and the number of presents that the 
tree is to hold should determine its size 
in the first instance, for the effect should 
be a laden and full one. A sparsely filled 
tree gives a niggardly and depressing 
appearance. 





Electric Light for the 
Christmas-tree. 


The Christmas-tree that is not lit up 
is only half a Christmas-tree, for there 
is that in the spirit of the idea which 
makes illumination indispensable. Yet 
determined as we may be to ensure the 
fire-proofing of the tree’s decorations 
and the elimination of the dangers of 
conflagration, there always exists a 
certain risk in candle-lighting which 
spells nervousness for the hostess. If, 
however, electric light is installed in the 
house, it should be possible to secure for 
attachment to a floor-plug or a light- 








Cheap Coloured Balls and Festoons of Tinsel soon 
Produce a Dazzling Effect. 


Photo by Agnes M. Malt. 


tree. Consult with your local electrician 
early in the day as to whether he could 
not fix you up some such contraption. 
Have the little lights of different colours, 
and remember, in considering expense, 
that the flex should do duty for many 
Christmases to come. 

For the Top of 

the Tree. 

Most of us exhaust our originality 
when we decide on a big figure of Santa 
Claus for the very top of the tree. But 
for children who know their “ Peter 
Pan’’ from cover to cover, you may 
contrive an even greater delight by 
making the big prize of the evening a 
tree-top house such as Wendy lived in. 
Any of the toy bazaars should be able 
to produce at this time of year a suitable 
little erection, and you can paint 
“ Wendy’s House ”’ large over its front 
door. If you feel energetic you can 
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and a tribulation to the mother 
« who has her hands full with 
the festive preparations and 
very little leisure to devote to 
the amusement of her offspring. 
Now, here is an idea for occu- 
pyingthe youngsters pleasantly 
and at the same time devising 
an extremely novel and at 
tractive form of decoration for 
the dinner-table on the twenty - 
fifth, and on other festive 
occasions to boot. This is to 
take the form of half-a-dozen 
or more little trees designed 
after the manner of those jar- 
diniéres composed of various 
sorts of metal and stones that 
have of late been freely im- 
ported from the East. But in 
this case the basis of each little 
tree will be asmall tree-branch 
or twig, culled for its shape 
and the regularity of its sect- 
ions. Each twig will be given 
its own particular little bowl 
or pot; coloured glass or a 
bit of gay pottery will prove 
the most effective. In order 
that the twig may stand up- 
right in self-respecting fashion, 
the. bowl should be filled to 
the brim with wet plaster, 
which, when dry, will have 
contracted slightly, so that, 
. when necessary, it will be 
possible to remove it and the tree 
bodily without damage. 

Next comes the decoration of the 
twigs. For-this will be needed either a 
supply of Plasticine or of any of the 
other modelling substances sold in con- 
nection with gesso work. Then comes 
the modelling of all manner of delicate 
and attractive flowers with which to 
adorn the branches—harebells and rose- 
buds, camellias and lilies. Thin wires 
passed through the blossoms serve to 
attach them to the twigs, and when all 
is secure, then comes the time for gilding 
or painting the artificial blossoms in gay 
tones. f 

An alternative to the Plasticine 
models is to be found in various wooden 
bead ornaments that are now sold for 
the embellishment of lampshades. These 
are sometimes in the form of berries 
sometimes in~ that of blossoms, and 





often in quaint Chinese shapes that 
would suit well with the purpose. Also, 
those clever with a crochet-needle should 
be able to work very quickly little roses 
and leaves with which to decorate a tree. 
Leave it to the children themselves to 
invent their own form of decorations and 
you are bound to have some original and 
attractive results. 

Adorning the 

Pudding. 

It is generally a touch-and-go sort of 
business as to whether or not the 
Christmas pudding is going to consent 
to light itself up at the psychological 
moment. Here is a novel idea for in- 
ducing it to do so becomingly. Instead 
of pouring the brandy into the dish, 

_where it usually becomes slightly chilled 
and therefore obstinate, place it in half 
a tangerine skin along with a couple of 
lumps of loaf sugar, and put this on top 
of the pudding, whose heat will continue 
to penetrate the skin. This will keep the 
brandy at the temperature at which it 
will continue to burfi mérrily until it is 
exhausted. 

The Christmas cake, too, will look all 
the more festive if it is lit up. But for 
this I would counsel something of the 
same arrangement of electric lights as I 
have already suggested for the Christmas 
trees 
“Put Away Till Next 
Time” Decorations. 

To the thrifty amongst us, decorations 
of the type that will consent to do ser- 
vice over and over again have obvious 
virtues. Much to be commended are the 
collapsible 
shades in 


A Pot-pourri of Christmas Notions 


no doubt that the great business of 
present-giving is best reserved for a 
later hour in the day, when the distribu- 
tion may be made em bloc and in con- 
nection with some more or less original 
stunt. Nothing more elaborate than a 
washing-basket, gaily decorated with 
balloons and coloured paper, will form 
an attractive means of assembling the 
various parcels, and if the ceiling pos- 
sesses a strong hook from which the 
basket may be suspended until the time 
arrives for it to be lowered on to the 
table beneath, so much the better. Or 
you may bring joy to the heart of some 
youngster by rigging up in the corner 
of the room a spoof shop-counter and 
letting him act as salesman to the 
various customers for his goods. Pay- 
ment may be contrived in the form of 
an answer to a riddle or of a guess as to 
which of the packets in his charge are 
destined for the particular applicant. 
This is a game in which those little 
family jokes peculiar to every household 
may well be introduced. 

If all the presents can be collected 
overnight, a pretty idea is to have the 
whole wrapped up in the form of a huge 
cracker tied up in red ribbons and deco- 
rated with sprigs of holly and mistletoe, 
and to call in the family to participate 
in the opening. If some enterprising 
person will take the trouble to arrange 
a versified form of address for recitation 
by one of the party, as each one receives 
what is addressed in their name, this 
will add greatly to the success of things. 
Here, again, family tradition should 


play a large part, the more personal the 
allusions the better. I use the word 
“ personal,’’ of course, in no uncompli- 
mentary sense ! 

The “Dress-up” 

Box. 

Let there be no anti-climax after the 
Christmas dinner. I say this advisedly, 
for occasions have been known when 
those on whom the major portion of the 
work of arranging the feast have evinced 
a most undesirable tendency to somno- 
lence after their labours ; while others, 
succumbing to the strain placed no 
doubt on their digestive powers, have 
suddenly shown themselves quite re- 
markably dull. This is the time when 
the children should liven things.up, for 
neither duties nor digestion have com- 
plicated existence so far as they are con- 
cerned. But children suddenly called 
upon to provide entertainment may fail 
to respond unless something in the way 
of accessories has been previously pro- 
vided for them. To this end, the institu- 
tion of a family “ theatrical box’”’ is an 
inestimable boon. Into it should be 
delivered all through the year any such 
things as may seem to be useful when 
charades or amateur theatricals are 
afoot. That collection of old-fashioned 
finery, of minute Victorian parasols, of 
aged shawls and decrepit lace, that in- 
variably finds a home in every box-room 
can be transferred with profit to the 
dress-up trunk, while from time to time 
buckram headdresses, enriched with 
various trimmings and devices, can be 
added with advantage ‘to the store. 
Phere ane 
few child- 
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(Concluded on page 192. 








andcraft 


Carved and painted wood items 
are always popular. These are 
made by the Aldeburgh Cot- 
tage Industry—the prices rang- 
ing from 38. to Is. 6d. each. 
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Window Wedges are needed 

in most homes. The Parrot 
is Gaily Coloured. 





This Wise Owl is a 
Pretty Decoration 
for a Wedge- 


Holder. 


The String Stand is Particularly 
Charming. 
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OTHER peoples sometimes say we are 
methodical, meaning by this that it 
is a fault to be methodical. It may 
be that we have more system in the 
conduct of our lives than some other 
nations, but if that be so, the thing 
has its advantages. One advantage is 


that it makes for the keeping of diaries, - 


in which our English literature is very 
rich. 


Here is a treasury to which con- 
for 


stant additions are being made, 
not long ago we had 
Farington’s journal, and 
now we have the Memoirs 
of Sir Almeric F¥tzroy, 
who for twenty-five years 
was Clerk to the Privy 
Council. So also was 
Charles Greville, who 
wrote his reminiscences 
before he died, and left 
them to be published 
under the auspices of his 
friend, Henry Reeve, the 
editor of the Edinburgh 
Review. Their appearance 
made a great stir, and 
caused the displeasure of 
Queen Victoria, who 
thought that a Clerk of 
the Privy Council should, 
living or dead, observe the privacy which 
attached to his office. 

Different Days and 

Different Ways. 

We live in different days, when there 
are different ideas, and when people 
not only like to know things, but, if 
a wise self-government is to be carried 
on, have to be told them. Sir Almeric 
Fitzroy’s book, although it runs to 
nearly half a million words, has no 
indiscretions, certainly no “ blazing 
indiscretions.’ Indeed, it is charac- 
terised by a grand manner, by what 
Sir Walter Scott called the “‘ bow-wow 
style,” rather than by the small-talk 
of which the ‘‘ Iron Duke”’ lamented that 
he had none. There is a touch of 
Gibbon more than of Creevey in Sir 
Almeric’s Memoirs, an almost procla- 
matory style which he may have 
learned as a result of writing 
Privy Council proclamations. 

There is no doubt, however, 
about the inner knowledge and 
the personal sincerity of the 
memoirs, and those are always 
things which, indiscretions or no 
indiscretions, will make sucha book 
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have a large sale. It will never rank 
with the diaries of Pepys or Evelyn 
or Creevey, or even perhaps of Farington, 
but it is certainly comparable to the 
diaries of Grant-Duff, which Sir Almeric 
Fitzroy’s friend, Sir Francis Mowatt, 
called verbose. Has anybody called 
Sir Almeric verbose ? 


Queen Victoria as an Old 
Lady of Balmoral. 


You can judge by this extract, de- 
scribing the first Privy Council which he 


The Silhouettes and Calendars illustrated on this page are those 


made by the Cottage Industry at Aldeburgh. 
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By A LONDON LITERARY 


Hlow they are Newly Reflected in 
the Personal Memoirs of To-day 










attended, 
held at 
Balmoral, 
where 
he saw 
Queen 
Victoria in the dignity of her old age— 

It was an impressive spectacle, on entering 
this small and rather meanly appointed room, 
to find the solitary occupant in this solitary 
woman, who for more than sixty years has 
been the symbol of its historic grandeur to 
the members of the greatest Empire the 
world has ever seen... « 
And yet how little sensible was 
that shrivelled octogenarian 
figure to the emotions she 
excited, as with the habitual 
dignity that belongs to her, 
and a clearness of articulation 
that is startling in its melo- 
dious resonance, she applied 
herself to the routine business 
of a ceremonial at which she 
must have presided more than 
six hundred times. 


We hear of the aged 
Queen falling asleep while 
she was talking to Earl 
Balfour, and of her 
apologising very sweetly 
for her offence, which she 
frankly attributed to old 
age. That is to meet 
Queen Victoria in a per- 
fectly human way. (It 
was this occurrence which suggested to 
Miss Klickmann the incident in Zhe 
Carillon of Scarpa, where the aged Queen 
likewise falls asleep.) 

We meet King Edward in a similarly 
human way in a story which Sir Almeric 
tells about him. 

On some occasion Lord Pembroke, 
then the Lord High Steward, went to 
Buckingham Palace to discover whether 
it would be convenient for the King to 
receive an address. He was asked if he 
had got the address with him, and on 
saying ‘‘ Yes,’ King Edward remarked, 
‘Why not present it now?’ Lord 
Pembroke replied that he had not the 
Lord High Steward’s wand, which is 
supposed to be de rigueur on such 
occasions, with him. ‘‘ Oh, never mind,” 
said King Edward, “‘ take an umbrella,” 
and, rather to the Lord High Steward’s 
consternation, the ceremony was 
performed under the shadow of that 
umbrella. 

Anecdotage of King Edward 
and Others. 

It is a commonplace now that 
while King Edward was every incha 
king, in his observance of dignity 
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and his insistence on etiquette, he was 
also very human. When he received 
Queen Amelia of Portugal, she was, we 
are told, so pleased with her reception 
that she gave him “two sounding 
kisses before the whole company.” 

Once Lord Rosebery, by a mistake, 
appeared at a Windsor banquet in 
knee breeches, when full Windsor 
uniform had been expressly ordered. 
Said King Edward, who liked Lord 
Rosebery, “I presume you have come 
down in the suite of the American 
Ambassador.”’ 

There is a well-known and well- 
accredited war story of the Prince of 
Wales going to an hospital where soldiers 
suffering from facial disfigurement were 
treated. He saw twenty-seven men, 
but knowing there was another, he 
asked to see him also. He was told 
that he was too disfigured to be seen; 
put the Prince said, ‘‘ Oh, no,’’ and on 
being taken to the man’s room, he 
kissed him. “‘ Surely,’ comments Sir 
Almeric Fitzroy, “‘ an act of compassion 
entitled to live in history with Sir 
Philip Sidney’s cup of water on the 
field of Zutphen.”’ 

Style and the Man and 
the Diarist. 

Style is the man in a diary, and we 
have one style of Sir Almeric Fitzroy 
as a writer, in this appreciation of the 
late Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshal of 
England— 

In every obligation of life faithful to the 
highest ideals; a great nobleman and the 
leading Catholic layman, he is as punctual in 
the discharge of the most trivial courtesies as 
of the most solemn duties; an excellent man 
of business, an admirable host, a charming 
companion, and a most humbie- minded 
Christian, he fills his position with a lustre 
and completeness, and yet with a modesty and 
self-effacement, for a parallel to which you 


must go back to St. Louis himself or the 
crowned philosopher of the second century. 


Again we have the literary style of 
Sir Almeric—nay, his best Gibbon 
style—in this about Viscount Haldane’s 
first attendance at the Privy Council 
in the year 1910, an event which was 
a ‘“ masterpiece of deportment ’’— 

Blandly deferential, his whole being seemed 
to exhale a subtle flattery most grateful to the 
senses and to invoke the Royal approval as a 
matter of kingly grace, while he managed to 
convey a kind of personal significance to the 
dry notes of the list of business which brought 
His Majesty into touch with the spirit of the 
formal duty he was discharging. One felt that 


he was stereotyping tradition and condensing 
history before our eyes. 


“Good Things ” about 
Notable Men. 


There are many “ good things” in 
these Memoirs, as when John, Viscount 
Morley, as he liked to be called, refused 
to carry the Sword of State at an 
opening of Parliament, and said to 
Queen Mary, ‘“‘ Madam, it is not at all 
in my line; a shepherd’s crook would 
be more suitable.”’ 

When the late Marquis of Salisbury 


ce 


was asked whether he played bridge, 
he answered ‘‘ No,’”’ but he thought of 
learning, as then he might get to know 
the Duke of Devonshire. This was the 
late Duke, a nobleman for whom Sir 
Almeric Fitzroy had a great admiration, 
and whose last words, he tells us, were, 
‘Thank goodness, the game is over.” 

You see, we do, now and then, have 
a word of quite small talk from Sir 
Almeric Fitzroy, which shows that if 
he had chosen to appear in this arena, 
he could probably have been a master 
recorder there also. 

For instance, Sir Lionel Earle let 
his flat to Alfred Austin, the Poet 
Laureate, who requested that he would 
leave no dog behind. To this Sir Lionel 
answered that he hoped the Poet Laureate 
would leave no poems behind. 

Another little story is about Mr. 
Leopold Rothschild, who used to send 
pétes to his neighbours, instead of 
game. One farmer thanked him, but 
added that his wife was no _ better 
though she had rubbed her leg with the 
‘ ointment ”’ six nights. 

That is an amusing note on which 
to part with Sir Almeric Fitzroy, but it 
will repay anybody to get the Memoirs 
and make his acquaintance in an ex- 
tensive way. They are close reading, 
leisurely reading, but then that is a kind 
of thing which can be very pleasant. 


Revising the Public Estimate 
of Thomas Carlyle. 


James Anthony Froude could have 
had no idea, when he wrote his famous 
biography of Thomas Carlyle, that 
there would be so many other Carlyle 
biographers and commentators to follow 
him. One of the most zealous is Mr. 
David Alec Wilson, who has issued with 
Kegan Paul another book, Carlyle on 
Cromwell and Others, which is part of 
a long study he is making of the Chelsea 
Sage. ‘ 

The volume is full of great names, 
and also full of anecdotage and storyage, 
of which Carlyle is generally the centre. 
Here is Carlyle’s description of Charles 
Dickens when he was young— 

Clear, blue, intelligent eyes ; eyebrows, that 
he arches amazingly; large, protrusive, rather 
loose mouth ; a face of most extreme mobility, 
which he shuttles about —eyebrows, eyes, 
mouth, and all—in a very singular manner 
while speaking. Surmount this with a loose 
coil of common-coloured hair, and set it on a 
small compact figure, very small, and dress a 
Za D’ Orsay rather than well—this is Pickwick. 

The intellectual breakfast, such as 
Gladstone revived later in a political 
sense, was a feature of English life 
in the time of Carlyle. Samuel Rogers 


the banker-poet, gave such breakfasts, ~ 


and to them he invited people like 
Sydney Smith and Macaulay, and 
sometimes they talked so much that 
Rogers would say, “ Nobody can get 
a word in when you are here.”’ 
Macaulay had come home from India 
with stores of knowledge about that 
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historic land, and when he was once 
let loose he was hard to pull up. 

Monckton Milnes was present at one 
breakfast, and he said to Carlyle when 
they were leaving, “I am so sorry 
that Macaulay would talk so much and 
prevent our hearing a single word 
from you.’ Carlyle turned round and 
held up his hands in astonishment, 
saying, ‘“ What! Was that the Right 
Honourable Tom? I had no idea that 
it was the Right Honourable Tom. 
Ah, well, I understand the Right 
Honourable Tom now.” 

A Beau of ‘English Society 
in Other Years. 

One would gather that Carlyle was 
no very great admirer of Macaulay, 
and he could hardly have been an 
admirer of Count D’Orsay, and yet he 
described him as a man “ with floods 
of dark auburn hair, with a beauty, 
with an adornment unsurpassable in . 
this planet ! ”’ : 

However, Mrs. Carlyle’s description 
of D’Orsay is more explicit, for she 
wrote: ‘‘ Sky-blue satin cravat, yards 
of gold chain, white French gloves, 
light drab great-coat lined with velvet 
of the same colour, invisible inexpres- 
sibles, skin-coloured, and fitting like 
a glove, etc. etc.” 

At this time, as Thackeray recorded, 
Carlyle was living in a little £40 house 
at Chelsea, ‘‘ with a snuffy Scotch 
maid to open the door, and the best 
company in England ringing at it.”’ 
He did not bother about the house or 
the company, but he had his trials, 
and one of them was lecturing, for he 
was extremely nervous, although he 
learned, after some experience, to 
overcome that. 

Writing to her sister about a Carlyle 
lecture, his wife said— 


I took one glimpse at him when he came on 
the stage, and to be sure he was as white as a 
pocket-handkerchief ; but he made no gasping 
and spluttering, as I found him doing last 
year. By-and-by he recovered all that ‘‘ bonny 
red in his cheeks’? which Miss Corson, of 
Craigenputtock, so highly admired ; and having 
a very fine light from above shining down on 
him, he really looked a surprisingly beautiful 
man, 


There is something there, you see, 
which bears on the old controversy 
about the Carlyles being unhappily 
married, and it is pretty evident that, 
whether they were unhappy or not, 
they were all the time much in love 
with each other. 

A Great Scientist and 
Simple Men. 

Another Scotsman, nearer our own 
day, the late Lord Kelvin, is the subject 
of a book by his niece, Mrs. Agnes 
Gardner King, which Hodder and 
Stoughton publish, Kelvin the Man. 
It is a delightful portrait of a great 
personality, who was framed in a great 
simplicity ; of a man who was at once 


extraordinarily wise and inventive, and 
still, in some things, as simple as a child. 

He had .occasion to use a boiled egg 
and a raw egg in connection with one 
of his experiments, and once his students 
substituted two boiled ones. He at 
once discovered this, and said, ‘‘ Both 
boiled, gentlemen.”’ 

His definition of a certain magnet 
never failed to call forth cheers, followed 
bywee woilences= ftom, —the™ EProtessor: 
The students agreed on a particular 
occasion not to applaud the definition, 
but to their intense amusement his 
“ Silence ’’ came as usual. 

Kelvin was so wonderful a mathe- 
matician that while he was eating his 
breakfast of eggs and bacon on a 
warship, he calculated how much 
water came in at a hole made by a dis- 
placed rivet. 

Even so, the pet parrot in his own 
house- took liberties with him, for it 
would say, when he arrived too late 
for a meal, as he often did, ‘ Late 
again, Sir William.’’? There was a sus- 
picion that Gray, his lordship’s faithful 
butler, had taught him to say this, 
but, anyhow, Dr. Redtail, as the parrot 
was called, was an apt pupil. 

What the Pet Parrot 
said at Dinner. 

For one particular dinner everybody 
was seated round the table, and “ my 
uncle,’ as Mrs. King calls him, did 
not appear. 

The parrot looked at the table and 
inquired, ‘‘ Where is Sir William ?’’ that 
being before he was made a peer. 

A little later, when he appeared, it 
shouted jubilantly, ‘‘ Late again, Sir 
William, old boy.”’ 

His niece records that the butler 
turned rather pink, but she was sure 
the addition to the usual salutation 
was made by the parrot on its own 
tesponsibility. 

Anyhow, Lord Kelvin’s sense of 
humour did not desert him either at 
dinner or in the midst of his work. 
A friend drifted in on him one day 
when he was busy with a wonderful 
machine which made it possible to take 
a sounding without stopping a ship. 
He was surrounded with what seemed 
to be piano wire, and when the friend 
asked what sound he was trying to 
produce, he answered, “‘ The deep C.”’ 

A man of genius who could laugh 
like that, and make others laugh with 
him, was a double benefactor to man- 
kind. He not only “ blazed’’ the way 
to the higher knowledge, which means 
higher living, but he gave mirth to 
hearts, so enabling them to travel well 
without tiring. : 

A Gifted Story-teller 
and Anecdotist. 
A traveller among books is always 


delighted to find something new and | 


fresh which will interest him. It is 
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a delight, therefore, to fall upon a recent 
volume of reminiscences called In My 
Anecdotage, by Mr. W. G. Elliot, who 
has long been reputed one of the best 
anecdotists in London. 

No doubt it was on his suggestion 
that a very good story is printed on 
the “jacket ’’ of the book, as much as 
to suggest that if one can be found 
there, how many must be inside. 

A certain man, the story runs, was 
dying, and he called his son to his 
bedside and said, “I have nothing to 
leave you, my dear boy, except my 


“memoirs, but you will never want for 


money so long as you don’t publish 
them 

That is a good “ pointer,’ as the 
Americans would say, to the good stuff 
which is within Mr. Elliot’s book, and 
especially there is a story of Thackeray. 

Mr. Elliot’s mother, a clever, cultured 
lady, had been in India, and there she 
met a Miss Theresa Reviss, who was 
supposed to be the original of Becky 
Sharp in Thackeray’s Vanity Fair. 

“So you knew Theresa Reviss,’’ said 
Thackeray to Mrs. Elliot; ‘“‘tell me of her.” 

“My mother,’’ writes Mr. Elliot, “‘ told 
him what she knew, and finally, getting 
rather bored of doing all the talking, sud- 
denly turned on the novelist and said— 

““Well, Mr. Thackeray, I’ve told you 
all I know about her. Now tell me 
something. Did you have her in your 
mind when you wrote the character of 
Becky Sharp in Vanity Fair ?’”’ 

It was a direct question which he could 
not avoid, but he gazed into vacancy, 
looked at Mrs. Elliot, nodded his head, 
said nothing, and went away. No doubt 
Mrs. Elliot remembered the old saying 
that a nod is as good as a wink in some 
things. 

Gilbert Invents “‘ Good 
Shakespeare.” 

Constantly we get stories about that 
witty man, Sir William Gilbert, and Mr. 
Elliot has his page of Gilbertian happy 
things. On some occasion Gilbert com- 
plained that Shakespeare was obscure, 
and as the complaint was made in the 
very Shakespearean atmosphere of the 
Garrick Club, he had half-a-dozen de- 
mands, ‘‘ Give us an instance ?”’ 

“ Well,’ he said, ‘‘ what about those 
lines— 


¢ 


I would as lief be thrust through a quickset 
Hedge as cry ‘ plosh’ to a callow throstle.”’ 


‘‘ Nothing obscure in that,’ he was 
told. And then he was asked, ‘But 
where is it in Shakespeare, for we don’t 
seem to know it ? ”’ 

“Tt is not in Shakespeare,’’ was Gil- 
bert’s answer, “‘ I have just invented it.” 

“* Jolly good Shakespeare too,”’ is the 
comment of Mr. Elliot. 

The Author of a 
Scottish Ballad. 

Mr. Elliot is a Scotsman with a keen 

sense of humour, and Mr. Cunningham 
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Graham is a Scotsman with a high sense 
of chivalry, out of which he has written 
a delightful book around the personality 
of an ancestor of his who was called 
“Doughty Deeds Graham,’ ‘This par- 
ticular Graham, of Gartmore, in the 
West of Scotland, lived from 1735 to 
1797, and in everything was every inch 
a Graham. 

What one wishes to note about him, 
however, is that he was the author of a 
poem of which Sir Walter Scott thought 
so highly, that he attributed it to another 
Graham, the famous Marquis of Mon- 
trose. If you are interested in ballads, 
especially chivalrous ballads, you will 
see that there might have been a touch 
of Montrose in “‘If Doughty Deeds My 
Ladye Please,’ for here is the opening 
verse— 


If doughty deeds my ladye please, 
Right soon I’ll mount my steed ; 
And strong his arm and fast his seat, 
That bears frae me the meed. 

I'll wear thy colours in my cap, 

Thy picture in my heart ; 

And he that bends not to thine eye 
Shall rue it to his smart 

Then tell me how to woo thee, love ; 
O tell me how to woo thee! 

For thy dear sake, nae care I’ll take, 
Tho’ ne’er another trow me 


Coleridge the Poet at 
Highgate in London. 


Scotland has been rich in balladists, 
but England has beenrich in supremely 
great poets, one of them Coleridge. If 
you are interested in him make a point 
of getting a new book, which concerns 
a dramatic incident in his life, Coleridge 
at Highgate. 

“What,” you will ask, “‘ had he to 
do with Highgate ?’’ Well, he fell into 
the opium habit, as a result of great pain 
he suffered, and wishing to overcome 
that habit he put himself under the 
care of a Dr. Gill in Highgate. The 
doctor was so successful with his distin- 
guished patient that he enabled him to 
return to work, and in a short time 
“Christabel’’? and other minor poems 
were given to the public. 

A lady who belongs to the family of 
Dr. Gill has written from the family 
memoirs this book, Coleridge at Highgate, 
and if itis a little pathetic reading, it is 
also very interesting reading. It reminds 
us in a small and indirect way of De 
Quincey’s famous book about himself, 
for it had a very similar origin. 

We never tire of hearing the personal 
things, either virtues or failings, about 
our great authors, and booksellers will 
tell you that any volume which is a real 
light in that sense is always welcome 
and always well read. 

After all, what is there to match 
the actual story of a life well and 
usefully lived. A good novel is not to 
be decried, but the true tale of a true 
life has all the interest of a story and 
actuality. 
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Useful Hints for the Nervous Amateur ; 





THE man or woman who is skilled in 
carving always calls forth the admi- 
ration of his guests, and possibly the 
envy of those who are not so accom- 
plished. 

However, no one need despair, for, 
with a little patience and continued 
practice, he can master the art. The 
chef, who with a single motion of his 
hand can cut the most difficult joint, 
did not gain this dexterity in a day. 

To become a skilled carver, it is 
essential first to study the anatomy 
of the different cuts of meat which 
are usually carved at the table, 
order to learn the location of ‘bone 
and joints and the direction of muscle. 
With this information and a carving : 
set in good condition, the first at- oR 
tempt may be made without the First Step.—Remove ie Legs at ie Joint and Cut down through Meat. 
worry of many mistakes. 
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[Wii iE EE “ammey 4sroasted if the carving is to be suc- 
ee cessful. 

If possible, select a platter large 
enough to hold the portions of meat 
as they are carved; but, if too small, 
another platter, a carving-board, or 
a large plate may be used to hold the 
meat portions. Any such dish should 
be warmed first. 

Avoid using any garnishes, which 
will hamper the carver. 

Meat enough for all the guests 
should be carved before starting to 
serve. This saves the carver from the 
annoyance of constantly laying down 
the carving knife, and also permits of 
giving each guest some dark and some 
light meat, as well as the dressing, at 
— one serving. 
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Second Step.—Remove the Wing at Hie’ we next to ne Soe 
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carved before, it might be suggested 
that he start on acut which is easily 
carved. Rolled rib roast, loin of pork, 
or boned and rolled shoulder of lamb 
would serve this purpose. He will 
then be prepared for the occasion of 
all occasions, the Christmas turkey. 

Before the eventful day arrives, it 
is very necessary that the proper 
tools be in readiness. 


To Carve a 
Turkey. 


To carve a turkey, an 8-in. or 
g-in. carver is best. See that the 
blade is well sharpened beforehand. 

Place the bird, after removing 
skewers and string, on a_ suitable 
size platter. It is not amiss to 
say that the bird should be well 


Third Step.—Carve Thin Slices of White Meat from the Breast. 
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A good way to Carve a Leg of Lamb: First Step.—Cut Thin Slices at a Slant 
through Thickest Part of Leg. 


Directions for Carving. 

The carver should be seated 
while carving, and the platter so 
placed that he can carve with 
ease. 

Before starting to carve, the 
turkey should be placed with the 
breast up and the neck to the 
right, although some carvers pre- 
fer the reverse position. Grasp 
the fork in the left hand and 
insert the tines into the leg, so 
that one tine goes through the 
second joint. The tines should 
slant towards the neck. Cut 
the thin skin between the leg 
and body and continue to cut 
all areund the bone. Use the 


Game Game or Steak 
Shears. Set. 


Bird Set. 


fork as a lever and bend the leg 
back to break the hip joint. If 
necessary, separate it by running 
the point of the carver through 
the joint. 

Still keeping the fork in the leg, 
lay it down flat, and with the 
knife cut through the other joint 
to separate the thigh piece and 
drumstick. If the fowl is large 
these pieces should be cut length- 
wise again into suitable sizes for 
serving. 

Next remove the wing in the 
same manner as the leg, using the 
fork to bend it back. Cut the 
wing in two at the joint. Do not 
serve the tip piece. 

Remove the other leg and wing 





Second Step. Cut Slices from the other side at about a right-angle to the First Cut. 


CARVING SETS. 


Small Beef 


Carvers. 
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A small Plate may be used 
to hold Pieces of Meat cut 


in the manner already 
described. If the fowl 
is large and this much 
meat is not needed for 


into Sizes for Serving. the first serving, the 





Large Beef 


Carvers. 


other leg and wing need 
not be carved at this 
time. 

Next, insert the fork 
at the highest point of 
the breast bone, convex 
side of the prongs to the 
right and guard lifted. 
Cut thin slices from the 
breast at a slant, first on 
one side and then on the 
other, This is an easier 
method than removing 
the whole breast and 
then slicing it. An ex- 
pert carver, to display 
his skill, may insert the 
fork firmly across the 
bone when starting to 
carve and keep it thus 
inserted until through 
carving. 

When enough meat has 
been cut to serve all the 
guests, the carver may 
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wait to cut more portions until the guests are ready to 
be served again. The meat will keep warmer if, not 
carved too soon. \ 

If more portions of meat are needed, the “ wish bone ” 
is removed next and then the “‘ fly bones.’’ A very 
expert carver may cut the back in two, but it is better 
to use the tip of the knife to cut the pieces of meat still 
remaining on the thigh and back. 

Serving the ; 
Stuffing. 

To remove the stuffing, make two incisions at right- 
angles about 2 in. long, so that a large spoon may be 
inserted. Enough stuffing for all the guests may be 
placed on the platter with the meat portions before 
serving. 

A pair of game shears is convenient for cutting an 
obstinate joint, but is scarcely necessary with a turkey 
if the knife is kept. well sharpened. Shears are very 
useful for broilers and small game, as well as for fish. 


Other Items. 

If the knife is well sharpened before the meal, it will 
be possible to carve a steak or small cut of meat without 
sharpening it again at the table. With a large fowl or 
turkey, a keen knife edge is so essential that one must 
expect the carver to give it a little extra attention during 
the meal. 

A chicken is carved in a manner similar to that used 
in carving the turkey. Goose and duck also are carved 


With goose, remove the wing first and then slice the 
breast. The hip joint is farther back than it is on the 
turkey, and slices may be cut above and back of the leg 
without removing the leg joint first. However, it may 
be carved in the same manner as the leg of turkey, the 
carver keeping in mind the different positions of the 
joints. 

Often only the breast of duck is served, half to each 
guest. If the duck is large three or four portions may 
be served. , 


A Good Way to Carve 
a Leg of Lamb. 


A joint often served at a dinner is a leg of lamb. 
There are two rather distinct ways of carving this cut— 
either cutting down to the ‘bone or cutting across the 
large muscle at a slant. The latter gives more and larger 
slices of meat and makes the carving a little simpler. 

In buying a leg of lamb, ask the dealer to remove the 
hip bone. : 

Place the roast when done on a warm platter, with 
the leg bone to the left and the large part of the leg 
upward. Insert the fork well towards the end of the 
leg and cut thin slices at a slant or angle across the thick 
part of the muscle. Continue to carve slices until the 
bone is reached. The slant of the knife should be such 
that the meat is cut across the grain and not horizontally 
with the grain. ie 

Tf more slices are needed for serving, turn the leg and 
carve slices from the other side in the same manner as 


° 


in almost the same fashion. 


A Pot-pourri of Christmas Notions 


great deal to smooth the path of 
whoever is responsible for the cooking 
of the turkey and the boiling of the 
pudding. For instance, the anxious one 
will be sure to give many a look at the 
precious bird to ensure that it be brown- 


ing to a nicety and receives proper 


basting. It will help her enormously if 
you equip her with one (or, if it be a 
weighty bird, even with two) of the pan- 
lifters that clip on to the sides of the 
baking-tin and make the lifting of the 
pan a perfectly simple and easy matter. 
When it comes to a matter of lifting the 
plum-pudding out of its boiling water, 
there will be little risk of splashing or of 
scalding fingers, if the pudding-cloth be 
of the improved order that is made with 
two strong transverse tapes by which 
to lift out the basin and 
its burden. 

If the Christmas din- 
ner-party be a large one, 
it would reduce the lab- 
ours of the cook to a 
very considerable extent 
if she were provided 
with one of the “ No 
Waste ’’ potato-peelers 
and washers, which will 
wash and remove the 





before. 


Concluded from page 185~ 


skin of anything up to 
ten pounds of “ mur- 
phies’’ in some three 
minutes. The potatoes 
are placed in the pail 
and the handle turned 
so that the vegetables 
as they rotate come all 
the time into contact 
with small prongs which 
effectually scrape away 
the outer skin, which is 
carried off in the water 
in which the potatoes 
areimmersed. A special 
point about the mach- 
ine (which is priced at 
12S. 6d.) is that it does 
not interfere with that 
under -the-skin layer 
which contains the valu- 
able body-building ele- 
ments, usually discarded 
when the spuds are 
peeled with a knife. 
Have a Good Kitchen 

ight. 

And, above all, if you 
want to avoid friction 
and fractiousness on this 
day of days, see to it 
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‘that your kitchen and 
scullery be thoroughly 
well lit. By this I do 
not mean that you 
must run up excessively 
extravagant bills for 
electric light, but do 
- see to it that you ex- 
tract every atom of 
illumination from the 
current that you are 
using. I would recom- 
mend for both these 
domains one of the 
““Astro’’ _intensifiers, 
which are merely metal 
shades of a particularly 
reflective surface that 
you drop over the bulb 
in order to concentrate and intensify 
their brilliance, while eliminating shad- 
ows. The inner side of the shade is 
covered with a coating of pearly silver, 
faced with a clear lacquer which pre- 
vents tarnishing, while the shape is so 
curved as scientifically to disperse the 
light without any hardness of effect. A 
half-crown intensifier should rule out 
quite a lot of minor accidents that are 
apt to occur at times of domestic pres- 
sure in consequence of imperfect lighting. 





“TI Guess I’m not 
what I’d call exactly 
conceited, because 
I'm not the kind 
that thinks I’m the 
only person.” 

Jane paused and 
made a blot. With- 
in her some critical sense seemed 
to whisper that the sentence con- 
tained too many capital “ I’s’”’ to be 
entirely convincing. For a moment 
her brow furrowed in thought, then 
cleared. Her English teacher had 
recently spoken highly of the pro- 
noun “ one’’ as a substitute for the 
more intimate “I.”’ She went back 
and sprinkled the sentence with a 
lavish hand. Amended, it read— 

“JT think one may say I’m not con- 
ceited, because I’m not the kind that 
thinks one is the only person in the 
world.’’ She regarded the change with 
a favourable eye, which deepened into 
real enthusiasm upon a second read- 
ing. The ones certainly gave it an air 
which, previously, it had lacked. She 
became instantly enamoured of the 
word, 

“When one is thirteen,’ she con- 
tinued, “ one begins to feel one should 
think seriously of one’s future, and 
when one thinks seriously one realises 
that one ought to start working seri- 
ously at what one is going to be when 
one grows really up.’ She read this 
over thoughtfully and crossed out the 
last five words. Even through the 
glow of her new discovery she had 
detected a plethora—a slight over- 
excrescence of ones. 
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“ A long time ago,’ she continued, 
“when I was eleven or twelve, I 
thought one ought to be an artist or 
write music. But now I have really 
thought seriously about what one 
should be, and I have decided I shall 
either be a great opera singer or a 
great ballet dancer. I should like to 
write a really great opera and sing 
and dance in it. Perhaps I shall paint 
the scenery, too.’”” She paused and 
chewed the end of her pen reflectively, 
then added, ‘“‘ That is, if I don’t 
decide one ought to be a missionary.” 

For a long moment she stared 
at the last sentence, then, feeling 
that anything more would be in the 
form of an anticlimax, she closed the 
book and concealed it under the 


-cretonne frill of her dressing-table. 


It was a large book marked plainly : 
“My Journal. Private. Keep Out! 
This Means You!. Jane Jones.” 
“My Journal” was usually kept 
under the mattress, but Jane had 
recently formed a suspicion of the 
servant, and. was changing its hiding- 
place. Although she wrote with the 


not unpleasant feeling that in the case 


of her early demise it would _be 
revealed to the world in printed form, 
she yet shrank from the private circu- 
lation in her own family of certain 
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anecdotes which 
adorned its pages, 
The recent birth 
of “My Journal ” 
co-ordinated with 
Jane’s introduction 


to the Journal of the» 


Gountess Kvrasinska, 
a memoir highly recommended by 
her English teacher. 


the eighteenth century Court of War- 
saw were retailed in a_ sprightly 
fashion, and the countess’s own love 
affair—terminating in marriage with 
a prince at the tender age of fifteen— 
was chastely chronicled. Jane was 
endeavouring to model her own remi- 
niscences upon the style of her pre- 
decessor, but a certain flatness in the 
life about her made it difficult. . By 
sheer strength of mind over matter 
she had raised her saga to a certain 
degree of art, but the results were 
questionable from a discretionary 
standpoint. Quite safe, of course, 
when everyone concerned had been 
dead for a couple of centuries, but in 
the meantime 

She shoved the book still farther 
under the dressing-table, and raised 
her head to gaze long and hopefully 
into the mirror. There was as yet no 
sign of an early decline in the reflected 
face, and still less cf an imminent love 
affair and marriage. If she were to 
meet the prince within the next two 
years, something really radical would 
have to be done in the matter of 
freckles and general boniness of 
contour, 





The countess had been 


2. 


In the journal” 
ot the Polish countess the doings’ of 


One Week of Jane 


noted for her shoulders. She spoke of 
them modestly, it is true, but with a 
certain emphasis throughout her 
journal. They seemed to have much 
to do with her success. 

Jane stood up and let 
her dress down from the 
top into a sort of décol- 
leté. It not only ex- 
posed her shoulders, 
but added at least four 
inches to the length of 
her skirts. For a time 
she regarded her image 
hopefully in the mirror, 
then stepped back and 
walked up and down, 
swishing an imaginary 
train; ‘Her’ face. as- 
sumed an expression 
of dashing effrontery, 

_then hauteur, followed 
by cold contempt, 
which melted in turn 
into the wistfulness of 
a great sorrow. 

SE Wily wee ashe mede- 
manded in a broken 
voice, ‘‘ why, oh, why 
have you left me? One feels—one 
feels—so much alone!” For a long 
moment she stared into the mirror 
with yearning eyes, then, quite sud- 
denly, the tragedy blanked out. She 
raised her nose and sniffed the air 
after the manner of a puppy. “‘ Gin- 
gerbread !”’ she said, and buttoned 
her dress. 

In the kitchen her mood lightened a 
trifle. There was an interval of almost 
cheerful persiflage with Martha, but 
outside, in the garden, the cloud 
of gloom descended again. Why, she 
wondered, why was she so entirely, 
utterly unlike anyone else? Why 
was it no one understood her real, 
her inner self ? She gazed moodily 
over the fence, one hand clutching a 
square of gingerbread, and stared out 
at a world which was almost in- 
humanly callous to her agony of soul. 

Next door Charlie Edwards was 
cutting grass viciously. Had she but 
known it, Charlie was, for the 
moment, a kindred spirit. He had, 
been set by a heartless parent to grass 
cutting of a Saturday morning, and 
his life was permanently blighted. 
Within him was a seething mass of 
sulphurous feelings,sand nothing 
would have served for their complete 
expression. Externally he was merely 
undiluted boy, in the between stages 
when at home clothing cuts off at the 
knees, and Sunday-school trousers 

extend decorously to the ankles. 





His eyes and nose were nonde- 
script, but the hair which bristled 
above a freckled and corrugated brow 
was a flagrant red. Distinctly, there 
was no sex appeal about 
Charlie Edwards. 

Janeturned upon him 
a morbid and uninvit- 
ingesstarcy LOL stwO 
furious tracings of the 
cutter he chose to 
ignore her. Then it 
dawned upon him that 
her jaws were moving 
rhythmically, and he 
allowed the mower to 
draw him toher locality. 
Still feigning to be un- 
aware of her presence, 
he leaned the machine 
against the fence and 
began a critical survey 
of its inner workings. 
Jane watched him for 
a time with lack-lustre 
eyes. In the end she 
spoke. 

“What’s s’matter ?”’ 
she inquired. 

He started in surprise. 

“Oh!” he said ungraciously. 
you, is it? ”’ 

‘“What’s s’matter ?’’ she repeated. 

“ Somethin’ wrong with — this 
mower. 
somehow.” 

“You'd better not,’’ warned Jane. 
“You don’t know how to mend 
mowers.” 

‘Td like t’ know how you know 
what I know,” he said. 

“ Just anybody’d know what you 
know,” said Jane simply. “ Any- 
body’d know you don’t know any- 


eites 


thing after living next door to you - 


ever since one was born.”’ 

“Ever since who was born ? ” 

‘Ever since one was. One just 
naturally gets to know what one’s 
next-door neighbour doesn’t know. 
One does.” 

Charlie abandoned the lawn-mower 
and stared at her. 

‘““Where’d you get to talk like 
that ?’”’ he demanded suspiciously. 
“Ts it hog Latin ?” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” 
said Jane sweetly. “‘ One just talks 
the way one always does.” 

Charlie advanced to the fence, 
fascinated. 

‘“Show me how,” he demanded. 
“Then we can talk that way and 
nobody’ll get on to what we’re say- 
ing.’ He paused suddenly and swung 
around. 
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Suppose I must mend her - 


“Charles !’’ said a voice from an 
upper window; “‘ are you working ?”’ 

“ I’m working just as fast as I can,” 
he complained. ‘‘ Can’t you see I’m 
working just as fast as I can? You 
don’t want me to work with a lawn- 
mower that’s just practically broken 
to pieces, do you? His voice held 
the querulous tone of the over-bur- 
dened and misunderstood. It should 
have aroused Jane’s sympathy, but 
nothing within her responded. She 
drifted away from the fence and 
towards the house. 

Five minutes later she emerged. If 
her mood had been bad before, it was 
worse now. She was to hem tea 
towels—a dozen of them. The battle 
had been brief but furious. Now she 
crept forth defeated and made for 
the garden, a duster in one hand. It 
must be done by lunch-time, and her 
mother was a person of unfailing 
firmness. It was one of the least 
attractive things about her mother. 
There were a good many other things. 
Sitting on the steps, she thought 
them over with an attempt at dis- 
passionate fairness which was not 
entirely successful. Of all the people 
who misunderstood her, her mother 
was probably the most eternally and 
wilfully blind. Take that very 
morning 

“Don’t you think, mother,” Jane 
had inquired, “that at thirteen a 
girl ought to begin really thinking 
seriously about what she’s going to 
be when she grows up? If she’s 





- going to be a great opera singer or a 


great dancer, I mean—don’t you 
think a girl ought to begin opera 
singing or dancing? Don’t you 
thin a 

But her mother interrupted her, 

her eyes quite rudely fixed upon 
Jane’s anatomy where it emerged 
from the collar of her dress. 
_ “Tf you really want to know what 
I think about a girl of thirteen,” she 
said, ‘‘ I think she ought to learn to 
wash her neck.” 

It was this which led to her em- 
bittered mood of the morning. It was 
bad enough to be named Jane with 
the further hateful surname of Jones. 
It was bad enough to live in a square 
white house in a square white block 
with people like that Charlie Edwards 
next door; but if on top of that 
one’s mother persistently misunder- 
stood her She paused for a 
minute, thread suspended, in thought. 
It had suddenly occurred to her that 
the mother of the Countess Krasinska 
had misunderstood her too. 








A trifle comforted, she returned 
to the duster and tried to picture her 
mother a duchess, sweeping up and 
down stairs in brocaded velvet. But 
the vision would not come. The word 


“sweeping ’’ was too 
It invariably raised the 
picture of her mother 
in dustcap and apron. 
Jane hastily substituted 
the verb “ mounting,” 
but without success. 
Her mother would not 
fit into a brocaded 
velvet background. 
Strange that her mother 
should be so different 
from herself. And her 
father. It almost 
seemed as though they 
were not her mother 
and father at all—as 
though she were merely 
adopted. For a ‘long 
moment. she thought, 
needle suspended; then, 
with a sigh, returned 
to her work. No—of 
course not—it was 
utterly impossible—and 
yet—and -yet 

It was Monday the 
English teacher first 
mentioned the subject 
of letters. She was an 
earnest and conscien- 
tious English teacher 
who believed firmly in 
collateral reading. She 
had already worked 
havoc in various unsus- 
pected sidelines, and 
was destined to work 
more before an infuri- 
ated parenthood de- 
scended upon her. 
Last week it had been 
journals. Now it was 
letters. She spoke 
warmly of historical in- 
terest, and personality 
of style. She gave 
favourable mention to 
Lewis Carroll and the 
Brownings, Mr.and Mrs. 
Also, she touched upon 
the charm of family 
letters —the sort that 
are treasured in trunks. 

“This is anold town,”’ 
she said, leaning over 
her desk in her earnest- 
ness. ‘I should not be 
surprised if here in your 
own attics there are lots 
and lots of historic 





suggestive. 


letters about the early years of Queen 


Victoria’s reign. Perhaps even about 


the Napoleonic war ! ” 


She was ex- 


tremely young and_ good-looking. 


When she plunged headlong into a 
dangerous enthusiasm, her cheeks 











FOR A LONG TIME JANE SAT STARING OUT 


OF THE UPPER WINDOW AT THE CLOUDS. 
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flushed entrancingly. 


feek of Jane 


To the last 


row the class thrilled, and thirty-two 


hearts beat as one. 


There would be 


an overhauling of old trunks such as 
the town had not known for years. 


There was; 
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and various things 
ensued to damp the 
ardour of Miss Stellar— 
which was the good- 
looking English 
teacher’s name. Among 
them the all-too-recent 
love letters of Second- 
Lieutenant Johnston, 
indited at Iraq, to Miss 
Harriet Edwards, and 
presented by Master 
Charlie Edwards, Fired 
by the thought that any 
war was history, he pur 
loined the whole packet 
for the benefit of the 
class. 

Also, there was the 
matter of the over-affec 
tionate naval com- 
mander and Kitty Clin- 
ton’s Aunt Kate. But 
that was later — after 
Jane had made her trip 
to the family attic and 
the ancient trunk in the 
corner. 

It was an old trunk, 
and she had viewed it 
for years with an unin- 
terested gaze. Nowshe 
threw up the lid and 
inspected the contents. 
Within lay a number of 
packages all neatly 
docketed and labelled. 

“Letters from my 
Father ’’ were on top. 


“Letters from Aunt 
Vac we wecelpise 
LOLG) go) Sotto pea le 


Nothing there. Jane 
dived deeper into the 
pile and brought upa 
yellow packet. ‘ Let- 
ters to my Mother,”’ she 
read, and was about to 
lay it aside when some- 
thing caught her eyes— 
the date 1894, and 
“Dear Mother” in a 
straggling hand. Itsud 
denly struck Jane that 
her mother must have 
written it ages ago, 
when she was—why she 
must have been younger 


than Jane herself! She 
untied the packet. 
Mrs, Jones, coming 


Ome Week of Jane 


in pursuit, found her sitting cross- 
legged by the window, and lifting aface 
which was flushed with excitement. 

‘‘Oh,”’ she said, “I’ve found. the 
most inturusting letters—some you 
wrote gramma when you were little. 
I can read them, can’t I? ”’ 

Mrs. .Jones cast a retrospective 
eye down the years to what she 
fondly believed had been a practically 
blameless childhood. Beyond a mild 
and flattered surprise that Jane 
should be. interested she gave the 
matter no thought. 
avait, yes,” she said ; “ only 
don’t lose them and don’t’’—she came 
out of her abstraction for a moment 
to a vague sense of danger—‘‘ don’t 
take any other letters out of the 
trunk, dear.”’ She departed, her mind 
already grappling with another prob- 
lem, and her daughter read on, her 
. breath coming fast, for Jane was on 
the trail of events. 

She had, it is true, found the letters 
written in her mother’s childhood, 
but she had not stopped there. She 
had passed through a hectic board- 
ing-school career, through a visit 
to..a hitherto unheard-of Uncle 
John, and was now, after a hiatus 
representing a courtship and marti- 
age, galloping through a honeymoon 
in Switzerland. Nineteen hundred 
and four—and she herself was born in 
nineteen-nine. Like a hound on the 
trail she swung on to the scent. There 
was much missing, and more of little 
interest. She skimmed from page to 
page, the years slipping by like beads 
through the fingers. Suddenly she 
gasped, her eyes upon a sentence. 

“ Fred says we'll adopt a little girl 
if we don’t have one pretty soon.” 
Followed by a receipt for chilblains 
and a diagram for tatting. It was 
enough, and more than enough. The 
date was nineteen seven, 

For a long time Jane sat, staring 
out of the upper window at the 
clouds. So that was it—and she 
had never suspected—or hadn't she ? 
Hadn’t she always felt a difference 
between herself and the rest of the 
family ? And now she knew. She 
was undoubtedly from some finer 
bluer blood than theirs. She turned 
to the letters to learn exactly how 
blue, but the letters, like some well- 
planned story, stopped abruptly. 
Quite suddenly she remembered that 
her grandmother died two years 
before she was born. A trifle subdued, 
she crept down the attic stairs and to 
supper. 

It was the next night her father 


she’d 


was moved to speech. Mr. Jones was 
a patient man, and had_ several 
business worries of his own. Also his 
chickens were not doing as well as 
might have been expected. But even 
through his distraught attentions a 
vague uneasiness began to make its 
way. 

“ What’s the matter with that 
girl?’ he urgently wanted to know. 
“T can stand just general dumbness, 
but this business of her sitting and 
staring at us by the hour’s got to 
stop.  It—it It’s enough to 
harden your arteries ! ”’ 

‘“Oh ’’—Mrs, Jones sewed calmly 
—‘‘ I suppose she’s something on her 
mind. She usually has.” 

‘““ She said she was looking at my 
features,’ said her husband. “ My 
features, mind you—after looking at 
‘em every day for thirteen years. 
Wanted to know whether I thought 
she had my nose or yours.” 

‘* Well ’’—her mother looked hope 
ful—“ perhaps she’s going to care 
more about her looks. She asked me 
to-day whether I thought she could 
tell better what she looked like if she 
took off some freckles. I gave her a 
shilling for freckle cream. That 
reminds me,” she added, rising. “ it’s 
Wednesday night and she’s got to 
take a bath.’’ She stepped from the 
room and the sounds of argument rose 
on the stair. When she returned her 
mouth was firm. ‘Did you hear 
what she said.?”’ 

“Um ?”’ grunted her husband. 

“ Said 





hardin tc 
bath last 
Satur- 
day, so 
she was 
still prac- 
tically : \ 
clean all 


over.” VEN 
rh rig ye . J 
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‘“‘ Well—Mr. Jones returned to his 
newspaper—‘‘I reckon it isn’t her 
fatal beauty that’s troubling her.”’ 

But he was wrong. In the bath- 
room overhead Jane was staring long 
and thoughtfully into the mirror. If 
she could dispose of her freckles, 
pluck her eyebrows, and train her 
nose down a trifle in its too exuberant 
tilt, she might be said to resemble a 
motion-picture actress who had been 
born in the Sahara Desert. Their 
features weren’t exactly the same, 
but they were a similar type. Possibly 
there was Egyptian blood in her, Jane 
added, or Polish. 

For a moment she toyed with the 
thought, then cast it aside.. The ice- 
cream man was a Pole, and even the 
charms of the Countess Krasinska 
paled beside him. The Poles must 
have run rather 1apidly to seed, she 
reflected. She would rather not be a 
Pole. But Spain was different. 

She had never heard anything but 
the best of Spain. She retired from 
the bath-room and returned with a 
red tablecloth from the linen cup- 
board, which she arranged over her 
hair. With the aid of a rose from her 
last summer’s hat it made a quite 
creditable mantilla. Yes, under the 
shadow of the fringe there was some- 
thing distinctly Spanish about her 
face. All, that is, but the freckles. 
She decided almost immediately that 
she was the daughter of a Spanish 
nobleman. A duke—or were there 
dukes in Spain ? Possibly they were 
counts or barons. 

Left upon the doorstep with a 
golden locket which was carved with 
the coat of arms of her family. The 
spanning of the sea did not trouble 
Jane. Later she would return and 
bridge over minor gaps. Her mother, 
yearning for a little girl, had found 
the baby upon her doorstep and 
taken it to her father. She came to 
a sudden halt. Mr. Jones wasn’t her 
father—or merely by adoption. The 
duke was her father. 

A warm wave of real gratitude 
swept over her for the two below, 
the first gratitude she had ever felt 
for that conscientious pair. They had 
given her a home—a refuge; had 


_ brought her up as their own child. 


Quite suddenly her eyes filled with 
tears. The day would come when 
she would stand at the palace gates. 
and say— 

“Welcome, dear Mrs. Jones!” 
And to the admiring multitude - 
vaguely glimpsed in the offing: 
“This is my  fostermother who 





@ne Week of Jane 





brought me up 
just practically 
as her own 
child — and I 
shall never for- 
get her kind- 
ness.” 

“ Jane,” said 
the voice of her 
fostermother 
in replys... 
wish you'd tell 
me what you’re 
doing with that 
tablecloth, and 
the water get- 
ting cold. Do 
you think you 
can wash _be- 
hind your ears, 
or do you want 
me to do it?” 

Charlie Ed- 
wards was by 
the gate when 
she emerged 
next morning. 
Charlie usually 
was by the 
gate. Not from 
any sentiment, 
but because 
Jane’s algebra 
was more ac- 
curate than 
his own, This 
morning he 
greeted her- 
gloomily. : 

“Ttisn’tonly 
sis.) Charlie 
was saying. 
“It’s dad. He 
didn’t just lick 
me. He keeps 
right on blow- 
ing up every 
‘time he even 
thinks aboutit, 
and mother’s 
bad as he is. 
I'd like t’ know 
how I could 
tell Miss Stellar 
didn’t mean 
letters about 
any old war. 
Anyway, she 
needn’t have 
made me read 
“em out loud in 
class if she did 
not like ’em,”’ ' 

‘‘ Well’”’— Jane attempted to be fair thought it was some other war until 
—‘‘I supposes she couldn’t tellit was you began that about his going out 
this last war—not right at first. She to protect his little lover girl from the 
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“} DON’T MEAN THAT KIND OF A NORPHAN,” SAID JANE COLDLY. 
‘‘] MEAN THE KIND THAT COMES OF NOBLE BLOOD.” 


German _ hordes. 





Drawn by 
P. B. Hickling. 


I expect that’s 


where she got on to its not being an 
ancient war. And it took quite a lot 


reek of J ane 





One 


of time to stop you. Anyway, I’m 
sick of hearing about it. You haven't 
talked about anything else since 


yesterday.” 
“ And they haven’t talked about 
anything else,’’ said Charlie. 


‘Harriet says she’s going to visit 
Aunt Sarah and she doesn’t intend 


ever to come home again, and mother ° 


says she doesn’t blame her; and dad 
says ” He broke off gloomily. 
‘Sometimes I think I’ll just go off,” 
he said. ‘‘ You’d think I wasn’t re- 
lated to’em the way they pick on me.” 

Jane stared, 

““ Did” she began, and gulped. 
“Did you ever think perhaps you 
weren’t—related to ’em, I mean?” 

Charlie considered this judicially. 

“Well,” he said in the end, “ per- 
haps I’m not related to my mother, 

but did you ever notice my father’s 
“ahaimcs 

Jane admitted that she had. It 
was difficult not to notice Mr. 
Edwards’s hair, it being the same 
peculiarly declamatory shade of red 
as his son’s. 

“Ves,” she said, “I think perhaps 
you are. You're obliged to be some 
relation with hair like that.” 

““Well,” said Charlie, “ you most 
generally are—to your mother and 
father, that is. I suppose most 
everybody’s related to his mother 
and father.’ Jane’s eyes glanced 
hurriedly to left and right, then 
enlarged until the brown held golden 
lights. 

‘“‘ Everybody isn’t,” she said. 

‘But they must be,” he said. 
“They just must be.” 

“No.” She released her words with 
a mysterious hissing sound. “ Some- 
times they’re adopted.” 

“Oh! Youmeananorphan. Lizzie 
our cook’s a norphan. They 
found her in a railway carriage.” 

Jane shuddered. 

“J don’t mean that kind of 
a norphan,” said Jane coldly. 
“JT mean the kind that comes 
of noble blood. Th’ orphan I’m 
talking about’s father’s a duke.” 

“Then she ain’t a norphan,” 
said Charlie, with conviction. 
“T don’t think you know any- 
thing, Jane Jones. First you 
come and talk about not being 
related to your own parents, and 
then you talk about a norphan 
with a father that’s living. I 
guess you'd better go back into 
the kindergarten and learn some- 
thing.” 

“Perhaps I know more than 





you do,”:said Jane. ‘‘ If you knew 
all that I knew you wouldn’t be so 
smart.” 

‘«T’d wanta know what you know,” 
he said coldly. “I gotta nuff troubles 
of my own ’ith this letter business 
‘ithout worrying about what you 
think you know.” ‘ 

‘‘ Well, I’m not going to tell you,” 
said Jane. “‘ Not if you begged me on 
your bended knees, I’m not. So don’t 
you come round asking me.”’ 

‘“Who’s askin’ you?” retorted 
the embittered Charlie. “‘ Can’t you 
let me sit here and think about those 
old letters ?”’ 

‘‘Tt’s something too very secret for 
me to go around telling boys about 
it,’ Jane continued, calmly ignoring 
him. ‘I wouldn’t tell the smartest 
boy on earth, not if he was to beg 
me with all his knees bended.” 
Charlie was reduced to a frenzy. 

“T don’t want to know it!” he 
shouted. ‘‘ I wouldn’t listen, not if 
you made me! Not if my mother 
and father made me! Not if my 
mother and father and your mother 
and father both made me.” 

‘They're not my mother and 
father,’ said Jane calmly, “ they’re 
only adopteds.” 

For an instant there was silence. 
Charlie stared at her blankly, his 
mouth open in a singularly unattrac- 
tive fashion. 

“There now!’ said “janes 1 
hope you're content, Charlie 
Edwards, teasing me until I told you 
something that wasn’t meant to. be 
told, and you’d better cross your 
heart that you won’t ever breathe a 
word of what I told you. I wouldn’t 
have said anything only for your 
begging me on bended knees a 

Charlie found his voice. 
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“JT didn’t,’* he objected. ‘‘ I never 
did beg.” 

“And, anyway,” went on Jane, 
‘“‘T suppose I might as well tell you, 
and you can get used to the idea, 
so when my father comes over from 
Spain to claim me you won’t be 
too much surprised.” 

“Vour father!’ said Charlie; 
“why, your father isn’t in Spain— 
I saw him buying some tobacco in 
the High Street.” 

mOhmethatsy 
wasn’t" my father. 
Mi Onesie: 

en Mirge i 

“Yes, Of course you didn’t know 
that my real father was of noble 
blood, and he may come for me any 
time. And I’ll most probably leave 
this town for ever, only coming back 
sometimes to visit friends that I 
knew in my days of poverty.” 

“But look here,’ Charlie man- 
aged to interject, “look here—how 
d’you know all that? Who told 
you ? That’s what I want to know.” 

Jane assumed an air of mystery. 

‘“ Nobody told me,” she said. “I 
found it out. First I found some- 
thing in a letter that made me just 
about sure, and then I began 
looking at Mr. and Mrs. Jones, 
and I saw that there wasn’t one 
single thing about them that looked 
like me. Not one single thing. 
Then ’’—she leaned over the fence— 
“then, just to make sure, I ast ’em 
where I was born.” 

‘“ What did they say >?” 

“JT didn’t ask ’em at once,’’ said 
Jane. ‘‘I got ’em separately. First 
I asked Mrs. Jones. She pretended 
to be awfully busy, and didn’t hear 
me. Then I asked her whether it 
was in this house. She said no, it 
wasn’t. And then I said, well, 
just where was it, and she got 
up and said she heard the tele- 
phone.” 

“Huh !”’ said Charlie, “ that’s 
nothing—I is 

“Then I went to my father 
—I mean Mr. Jones—and ast 
him where I was born, and he— 
he said I wasn’t born in any one 
place. And when I said I wanted 
to know exactly, he—he said he 
couldn’t say.” 

Charlie breathed a sigh of un- 
willing conviction. 

~ i expect youre might)" he 
said solemnly. “I didn’t think 
you were, at first, but I guess 
you are. If you really were 
related to him he’d know where 


said Jane, “that 
That was just 








you were born. My father knows 
just where I was born, and my mother 
knows too.” 

Jane was not listening. 

“Tm going to learn Spanish,’ 
she said musingly, ‘‘ and to learn to 
play the guitar. Then I'll be ready 
when he comes.” 

“When who comes ? ” 

“My father, the duke. He might 
come almost any time now to take 
me home with him.” 

“Oh,” said Charlie; having ac- 
cepted the truth of her first premise, 
it did not occur to him to question 
the subsequent details. ‘‘I kinda 
forgot abouthim. How’d he happen 
to go and let you get adopted ? ” 

“It. was brigands,’’ said Jane 
simply. ‘‘ They stole me.” 


“Oh!” Charlie was thoughtful. 
‘“‘T expect he isn’t a, very good 
father.” bas 

“ Who ?.” 


“Your father. If he was a good 
fighter he wouldn’t have let ’em.” 

“Of course he’s a good fighter,” 
said Jane indignantly. ‘“‘ He’s one 
of the best fighters in Spain. He’s 
. a bull-fighter ! ”’ 

“A bull-fighter!’’ Charlie hesi- 
tated, then drew nearer the fence, 
impressed. ‘‘ Look here, I don’t 
suppose when he—he comes, you 
couldn’t sort of ask him to take me 
back with you ?”’ 

“T guess my father’d do most 
anythin’ I ast him to,”’ said Jane. 

“Well ’’ — Charlie essayed the 
casual—“‘ of course, I don’t care 
much one way or the other, but if 
your father wants a good sort of 
bull-fighter to help him, you might 
just speak about me. I wouldn’t 
charge him a thing at first. I guess 
my old family wouldn’t be surprised 
to see me coming out to fight that 
old bull all dressed up in spangles 


and things! They wouldn’t be glad 
they was related t’me then—oh, 
no!” A sudden thought struck 


him. ‘“ Perhaps I’d be the first 
red-headed bull-fighter there ever 
was. Maybe I wouldn’t have to 
carry one of those old red rags. 
Maybe I’d just have to wave my 
head around and the bull’d go for 
it, and then I’d step to one side 
like this, and I’d hit the old bull 
- with my sword like that.’? He was 
busily engaged in repulsing the bull 
and vanquished it bloodily. Wiping 
his imaginary sword upon the grass, 
he glanced up for applause from 
the audience. Jane was gone, and 
there was no audience, 





It was Friday that her 
father exploded again. He 
had attempted to read his 
paper, but something pre- 
vented his giving it his 
entire attention. In the 
end he threw it to the floor. 

“‘What’s got into her ?”’ 
he demanded fiercely of his 
wife. ‘“‘ First it’s features, 
and now it’s—it’s——_” He 
struggled for words. “I 
don’t know what it is,’’ he 
admitted. ‘Do you sup- 
pose she’s always going to look like 
that—as though she smelled some- 
thing unpleasant ? ” 

“Oh ’’—-Mrs. Jones was ripping 
the hem of one of Jane’s dresses— 
“itll pass. Most things do, you 
know.” 

“ But what’re we going to do 
in the meantime?” he demanded, 
“She used to pay some attention to 
me, but now—she just stares at 
my—my features or something—and 
smiles. You know what I mean when 
I say ‘smiles.’ Goodness knows, 
you've seen her do it often enough. 
I wouldn’t smile at a dog the way 
she does at me. It’s—it’s getting 
on my nerves.” His wife snipped a 
thread and gazed dreamily into space. 

‘““T remember, when I was her 


God. 








age ” she began: 
“ Don’t tell me you were like her,”’ 
he said, “because you weren't. 
’ ~ 


Nobody could go on being like that 
and live. Some time, when she 
smniles pityingly at someone the way 
she smiles at me, he’s going to rise 
right up and hit her.” 

“‘T remember ” began his wife 
thoughtfully. 

“And the way she talks,” he 
went on. “It isn’t what she says 
—it’s the tone of her voice, and the 
way she looks when she says it. 
You—you’d think she was a princess 
or something, addressing a minion— 
a whole lot of minions. I passed her 
in-the car to-day, and she was going 
along Spring Street all sails set, and 
I give you my word, Nan, I could 
fairly hear her train sweeping along 
behind her.” 

““ She does seem to have something 
on her mind,’’ his wife admitted. 
“She asked me if she didn’t have 
some kind of a locket. Wanted to 
know whether she didn’t own a sort 
of charm or token with an emblem 
on it. I suppose the girls must be 
wearing them this year. When I 
was young it was bangle bracelets,” 
she broke off a moment reminiscently, 
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Happiness 
comes not of 
much seeking, 
but is a swift- 
flashing gift of 


E, Gizson, 





One eek of Jane 


“Well, what did you say,”’ 
demanded her husband. 

“Oh, I. dug up that old 
emblem you used to hang 
from your watch - chain— 
you remember when you 
belonged to the Eagles. It’s 
got an eagle on it and three 
hatchets or something. 
She’s got it hung around 
her neck on a ribbon.” 

“Where is she now?” 
said her father. 

“ Talking to that nice 
little Charles Edwards. I think 
they’re doing their algebra.” 

“No,” said father gloomily. ‘‘ What- 
ever she’s doing it isn’t algebra. 
Nobody could work and look like 
that. I tell you—she’s got some- 
thing on her mind—and it isn’t 
algebra !”’ - 

And for once her father was right. 
Jane at the moment was standing 








by the fence facing arn almost 
hysterical Charlie. 

TSttelkt you its" “him la sarc 
Charlie. “It’s absolutely him ! Just 


look at the paper and you'll see.” 


“ But ’— Jane’s voice came breath- 
less through the darkness—‘“‘ how do 
you know?” 


“J tell you it’s in the paper,”’ said 
Charlie shrilly. ‘‘ His picture and 
everything—and all about his being 
a friend of the king—right over his 
picture and his family crest—three 
battle-axes and an eagle like the 
thing round ,your neck. Go ’’—his 
voice rose with excitement—‘ you 
go right into the house and pack up. 
Why, you: wanta be ready when he 
comes an’ not miss the bull-fighting 
season. You go right into the 
house now!” 


Jane turned in a trance, and, 
entering the house through the side 
door, mounted the stairs to her room. 
The newspaper crackled in her hand 
as she spread it out under the light. 
It was a page of pictures, and in 
the centre, under the spread-eagle 
and battle-axes of his crest, stood a 
man, tall, eagle-eyed, in full uniform 
and bristling with orders. Under the 
portrait her eye caught the caption : 
“Our Noble Guest from Spain. 
The Duc d’Argueda arrived from 
Madrid yesterday. The duke is a 
close friend of King Alphonso, a 
noted sportsman, and an enthusiastic 
patron of the national bull-fighting 
arena.” 

For a long moment Jane stared at 
the picture, then she raised her head 


One Week of Jane 


and looked into the mirror- Her 
lips were parted, eyes wide. 

“ He’s come!” she said. “ He’s 
come! He’scome!”’ The mirrored 


lips moved, the eyes stared back at 
her. A sort of glory. seemed to 
suffuse the world, Duc d’Argueda— 
friend of a king! Her head rose 
on her slender neck until it tipped 
-back. Her small spine stiffened. 

‘‘ Milady Duchess,” she said, ‘‘ the 
Lady Jane—Duchess d’Argueda x 
She swayed across the room, trailing 
imaginary draperies, and stood star- 
ing out of the window into the night. 
The garden without was still. Only 
the faint outline of an apple tree 
loomed out of the greyness like a 
painting upon taupe velvet. The stars 
were clear and bright—little points 
of mica in the blackness of the sky. 
«For a moment Jane leaned against 
the open window-sash, lips apart. 
Behind her shoulder her bed-room 
seemed warm, aglow with a soft 
pink and whiteness. Below she 
could glimpse the light of the open 
living-room window, throwing a 
straight shaft of brightness into the 
garden. The murmur of voices came 
.to her. It was Mr. and Mrs. Jones 
. spending the evening in their usual 
_futile fashion. For an instant her 
lip curled, then smoothed itself. 

_.. They had taken her in and brought 
her up as their own child. She would 
-mever, never forget their kindness 
‘when she was there—hundreds of 
;miles away. A warm glow of grati- 
tude flooded her heart. She stretched 
“out her hand towards the light below. 
'And then, quite suddenly, it hap- 
‘pened, Out of the blackness some- 
‘thing seemed to reach in and grip 
_her, a horrible icy hand on_ her 
- heart. 
_ It meantleaving them—going away 
'tor always! Spain!. Why; it was 
-ever so far away! They might die 
' without. her seeing them again! 
' Suddenly she saw her mother, sitting 
heside her in some illness, the light 





Another hour gone, as I sit and muse! 
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- It seemed to flee almost before it came. 
_True, there are many such, but each should serve 
As a fair page on which to write God’s name. 
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shining upon her hair. Her father— 
not the duke, but the man below— 
tossing her up—up—when she was 
little. She could still fell the firm 
strength of his hands that grasped 


‘and swung her aloft—the safety of 


his shoulders when she came to rest. 

Her father was firm, safe, strong, 
and her mother — her mother was 
just, just dear! And now this 
Frankenstein monster was tearing 
her away ! Suddenly she sank down 
upon‘the window-seat and held on to 
the edge of the sill. 

“Oh!” she wailed, “I don’t 
want to go—I don’t want to go—lI 
don’t!’”’. And in the stillness that 
followed the first storm of her sobbing 
the voices of Mr. and Mrs. Jones 
rose from below. 

“ But I can’t tell the child she was 


born in a railway train. Really, 
Fred—it’s too humiliating.” 
And the throaty comfortable 


chuckle of Mr. Jones. 

‘“T spoke the truth any way. 
Said she wasn’t exactly born in any 
one place——”’ 


“Well,” said Charlie Edwards, 
whose faith was beginning to waver, 
“it seems to me, if he’s coming, your 
father’d better hurry up and come!” 

‘My father,” said Jane, puzzled. 
“My father—oh—that! Goodness 
gracious, Charlie Edwards—you don’t 
honestly mean you believed all that 
stuff 2? Why, you’re the believingest 
boy Lever heard of !” 

“ Well,” said Charlie blankly, his . 
mind groping after something in- 
tangible, ‘if you were lying, why 
didn’t you look like it?” 

“ Oh ’’—Jane’s eyes were vague— 
‘one likes to try things on, some- 
times, one does.” 

“1 wish,” said Charlie, passing on. 
to newer things, ‘‘ I wish you’d teach 
me how to do it.” 

“Do what ?’’ inquired Jane. 

“That one stuff,’’ said Charlie. 
“Td like to know how——”’ 


Ho! then, ye wanderers and ye dreamers, know 


Your stock of hours shall'each one numbered be. 


Dreams have their place, but dreams and deeds should stand 
Clear-written on each page that He will see. 
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By JOHN W. CLAYTON 





Op Palladius the Hermit, 
speaking to a crowd of stu- 
dents, said: ‘‘ My friends, 
be cheerful! Forget not, I 
beseech you, to be cheerful.” 
That is indeed excellent ad- 
vice—excellent for us, and for 
to-day. 

A greater than Palladius, 
his Master and ours, was 
frequently saying the same 
| thing. ‘“‘ Be of good cheer” 
was often on His lips. They 
were amongst the last words 
He ever uttered to His 
disciples. 

The power of good cheer is 
as undoubted as it is remark- 
able. Everywhere the cheer- 
ful people are the favourite people, the people after 
whom we most eagerly seek. We none of us want 
icebergs or Newfoundland fogs, but we all like the 
sunshine, 

Cheerfulness is a great asset everywhere in life. It 
attracts customers; it sells more goods; it does more 
business than any other quality. What is more, it does 
it with less wear and'tear. It is the oil of life’s machinery, 
it makes things go easily, and with less worry and 
friction. Nothing in life gives such an excellent return, 
especially. in happiness and satisfaction. 

Now one would think that such a quality would be 
eagerly sought by every- 


Good cheer is one 
of the sweet per- 
| fumes of the 

Spiritual Life. It 
| revives and de- 
lights all who come 
within its radius. 





masters of good cheer have been those who have passed 
through great tribulation. Think of Sir Walter Scott, 
of Robert Louis Stevenson, of the genial Charles Lamb 
—yea, think of the Master Himself. Remember that 
when our men faced the guns of the enemy they faced 
them with a song. During the war one of our naval 
vessels was torpedoed off the north coast of Ireland. 
The men were in the water for long hours. When they 
were got out they were taken to a Y.M.C.A. hut hard 
by the coast. There was a young lad among them. 
Wet as he was he made straight for the piano when he 
got into the hut, and, sitting down, he played a tune, 
and began to sing— 


“Pack up your troubles in your old kit bag, 
And smile, smile, smile!” 


I have just been visiting a woman who for eighteen 
years has been house-bound. Even if she leaves her bed 
she must be lifted to her chair. A victim of rheumatoid 
arthritis, she is in almost constant pain. Yet my visit 
has been a positive pleasure. I do confess that she was 
several degrees more cheerful than myself. No, no! 
Whatever may be the cause of cheerfulness it dces not 
lie in externals. 


The Price of Good Cheer. 

Of course, if we give way to temperament or environ- 
ment, if we make them the excuse for lack of effort, we 
become their slaves. But there is no need for this to 
be. The price of good cheer is like the price of liberty 
—eternal vigilance. 

This quality will not drop into our mouths, but neither 





one. Instead, its ab- 
sence is most noticeable. 
One reason for this is 
that many regard it as 
a matter of tempera- 
ment or environment. 
We say there are cer- 
tain souls born genial. 
They find it easy to be 
cheerful. Yet I have 
found, as I have moved 
about, that the most 
cheerful, people I have 
met have been those 
who have fought their - 
battle with a grim de- 
termination, and have 
won through, and con- 
quered a gloomy dis- 
position. 





Some Great Masters 
of Good Cheer have 
Known Much Trouble. 


We say it is easy to 
be cheerful when the 
sun shines upon our 
way. Circumstances 








have a great deal to do 
withit. Yetthe greatest 
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Be of Good Cheer 


does anything else that is worth the having. It is a 
product of discipline and effort. The great lack of it 
is due to our neglect of the inner machinery. The 
world’s melancholy is, in large part, due either to its 
laziness or its ignorance. People are sad either because 
they are too idle to toil inwardly, or because they toil 
wrongly, through lack of knowledge. Good cheer is 
the outcome of a disciplined and working soul. 

It may be true that the years through which we are 
now passing are years of gloom. Any joy we get is like 
the flash of the lightning rather than the rays of the 
sun for which we long. We are all wondering what 
is going to happen next in the topsy-turvy condition 
that has succeeded the war. One felt as the war went 
on its long way that there would be a terrible straighten- 
ing up. We are at present, and have been for some time, 
in the midst of that very disagreeable and tiresome 
process. ‘‘I beseech you, my friends, forget not to be 
cheerful! Be of good cheer!” 

There are one or two things to which, if we will give 
heed, will make such a mood easier to gain. 

We should Think Healthful 
Thoughts. 

I have looked from a mountain side on a valley filled 
with mist in the early morning. It looked like a great 
sea that had overflowed everything and hidden it. Less 
than an hour after I have looked upon the same valley, 
and the mist had gone. The sun had made it its first 
business to disperse it. It attacked it early. Clear 
the gloomy moods by fighting them at the commence- 
ment before they enwrap the spirit. Let the bright 
things of life shine in. Think of the multitude of pains 
‘and disabilities from which you have never suffered. 
Think of the thousand blessings that are within your reach. 
° There are huge heaps of bright things in every life. 

We know that gloom is contagious. We give the wet 
“blanket a wide berth, and it is a healthy instinct that 





leads us to do it. But if gloom is contagious so is 
cheerfulness. Let us find these people. They are to 
be found, and often you will find them amongst those 
whose lives are less blest than your own. Then do all in 
your power to catch their spirit. 


Cease to Carry the World 
on your Shoulders. 


The world is too big a burden, and you are not strong 
enough to carry it. We must learn to lean on the 
Eternal. Henry Ward Beecher was once asked if his 
father were better, after he had a nervous breakdown. 
‘“‘Oh, yes,” was his reply; ‘‘ my father gets oR much 
better since he gave up ‘running the universe.’ 

The problems of the universe are not ours to solve. 
God has given us our own perplexities, but He does not 
expect us to take on the business of running the whole 
scheme of things. Such a thing would crush us. Let 
us learn to leave that to God. 

Lost hope is a fatal disease. The battle is not lost while 
I remain master of my soul and God is at my side. Let 
us stiffen our backs, and call up the reserves of our 
courage. The storm drives hard, but the ship is not 
going to sink, 

Paul, that man of highly intrepid spirit, stands up on 
the deck of a storm-driven ship in the Mediterranean. 
They have been having a terrible time ; for days neither 
sun nor stars had been seen; no small tempest beat 
upon the vessel. What does he say to the affrighted 
passengers ? Listen! ‘‘ And nowI exhort you to be of 
good cheer. For there stood by me this night the 
angel of God, Whose I am, and Whom I serve, saying, 
Fear not, Paul. Lo, God hath given thee all them 
that sail with thee.” 

Get with the Pauls; they will brace you. And 
remember the angel is by your side also, even if you 
see him not. And the angel’s God and yours is not 
far away. 


iitual 


By FAY INCHFAWN 


Why should I try to find God through | 

An earthly avenue ; 

Through something that this mortal eye 

Can very easily descry ; 

Or through some vestment planned with care 
That mortal frame can wear ; 

Or through beseeching music, dear 

To this poor mortal ear ; 

Why should I try to climb 

On aching feet up to the heavenly things, 
When I was meant to reach the heights sublime 
On wings ? 


Will God, Who is a Spirit, be 

More real to me, 

More near, more dear, 

Because I reverently peer 

With weary brain and body faint 

At vestured priest or pictured saint ? 


*Tis not for me presumptuously to say 

What God will use. 

So far above me is His kingly way, 

Who knows what poor warped system He may 
choose ? 


He, Who crowned Saul, and would have given him 
rest, 
Will do His utmost with my second-best. 


And yet, 

Let me not quite forget 

His own way must be dearer to Him than 
The most poetical and mystic plan 

That ever was devised by mortal man. 

So dare I ask Him to come-nigh 

To such as I, 

Because I draw aside a curtained door 
And kneel adoringly before 

A bit of earthly bread ? 


Nay, for He said 

That faith was more to Him than anything 
That man could bring. 

That the most costly offering, 
However skilled or wise, 

Was never half so precious in His eyes 
As just the poor frail spirit leaning out 
In some small secret place, 

Seeking His face, 

And basing all its claim 

Upon one only Name. 
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Chapter LW. (Conclided.) 


WHEN Orris, along with Jock reached 
the porch door, they found a tall grey- 
haired man leaning against it smoking 
his pipe. His eyes,were lit up with a 
welcome when he saw Jock, 

“ve brought a lady to see you. Is 
Mrs. Preston busy ? ”’ 

“Never too busy to see you, my lad. 
Wife, ye’re wanted. Come in and sit 
down, ma’am.” 

He led the way into a charming hall 
furnished simply but in very good taste. 
Oak-panelled walls and dark oak floor 
and stairs were brightened by coloured 
sporting prints, and comfortable rugs 
under foot. On a round table were 
newspapers and books, A fire was 
burning in a wide open hearth. Orris 
sat down on an old oak settle, and then 
Mrs. Preston appeared. She was stout 
and smiling, and genuinely pleased to 
see Orris. 

‘““Of course we’ve heard about you,” 
she said; ‘and if I may repeat it, I 
did say that I thought it was a lonesome 
life for any young lady to be shut up with 
books only as company. Now will you 
come this way with me, and we'll leave 
Tom and Mr. Muir to smoke together ?”’ 

She opened a door at the farther end 
of the hall, and Orris found herself in 
a most comfortable sitting-room. The 
deep window-sills were full of pink and 
white hyacinths in bloom. There was 
a big table with a red cloth on which 
reposed Mrs. Preston’s work-basket. 
Her armchair was drawn up to it. Oil 
portraits of the family’s ancestors graced 
the walls, and there were two big glass 
book-cases. Orris saw at once that the 
Prestons were one of the good old 
yeomen families, who had always loved 
and tilled the soil. She was put into an 
easy-chair by the blazing fire, and very 
soon she and Mrs. Preston were talking 
away like old friends. 

“°Tig no wonder,’ the good woman 
said, “my husband likes a talk with 
Jock. We’ve known him since he was a 
little lad of five years old, and having 
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no son or daughter of our own, we always 
made him welcome. I can’t under- 
stand the rights of this will business. I 
can’t believe Mrs. Muir would cut off 
her adopted son, so to speak, with a 
shilling. Why should he lose his in- 
heritance for a far-away cousin? Be- 
tween ourselves, miss, I doubt if they’ve 
got hold of the right will. I saw Miss 
Muir a week before she died, and she 
said to me: ‘If Jock isn’t back before 
I go, Mrs. Preston, tell him he was in 
my thoughts to the last.’ And she 
smiled quite sweetly and easily as she 
spoke. Now, would she have done that 
if she had cut him out of her will ? ” 

Orris shook her head. 

“Tm a stranger,’’ she said, “so I can 
offer no opinion, but it doesn’t seem 
kind of her, or natural.’ 

Then, not wishing to discuss Jock 
Muir’s affairs, Orris began admiring the 
old room with its oak beams across the 
ceiling. 

“Yes, this is our sitting-room,”’ Mrs. 
Preston replied. ‘‘ I’m old-fashioned, 
and like one room free of smoke. Tom’s 
friends sit and smoke in the hall, and I 
join them sometimes. We’ve no drawing- 
room: I don’t see the use of a room for 
show. I’d like to show you my kitchen.” 

She got up, and led the way through 
a small lobby into the big kitchen. The 
copper pans shone in the firelight. Great 
hams hung from the rafters, and the old 
dresser, which extended nearly one side 
of the room, was filled with real valuable 


‘old china. 


Baking was going on. Mrs. Preston 
introduced her old servant, Mary Bush, 
to Orris. 

“Mary has been with me seventeen 
years. She and I are always busy 
together in the mornings. I don’t know 
what I should do without her.”’ 

Mary, a smiling dark-haired woman, 
looked up at Orris. 

“You'll be in Master Jock’s house, 
miss? Does Mrs. Snow make you 
comfortable ? ”’ 

“Oh, yes—quite.” 

Mary gave a little sniff of disapproval. 
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““ She’s a sour-tempered soul.. Many’s 
the time Master Jock as a boy would creep 
into the kitchen on my baking days. 
‘Mary,’ he’d say, ‘ give me one of your 
buns. I’m always hungry; and Snuffy 
never makes buns for me, because she 
and. auntie haven’t any sweet tooth 
between them.’ Dear soul! J can hear 
his little voice now !”’ 

“« Ah, well,’ said Mrs. Preston, “he'll 
get plenty of buns now, Mary, for his 
room is ready for him, and he’ll be in 
the house with us next week.” 

Then they went back to the sitting- 
room. 

“It’s a great joy to us,” said Mrs. 
Preston on the way, “‘ having Jock take 
hold here to help on the farm. Tom 
isn’t what he was. I don’t say this to 
everybody, Miss Coventry, but he has 
had heart attacks, and our doctor has 
warned me he may go off suddenly. We’re 
living on the edge of eternity, Tom and 
me. I always pray I mayn’t be kept 
here long after him. But I keep cheerful. 
*Twould be bad for him to see me 
anxious. I often tell him I may go 
firsts 

Orris did not wonder at Jock’s liking 
for this worthy couple. There was some- 
thing essentially homely in the atmo- 
sphere. She felt she would like to stay 
with them herself. 

‘Well,’ questioned Jock, looking up 
at her with his sunny smile, ‘‘ have you 
been stealing Mrs. Preston’s heart, or 
bas she been stealing yours ?”’ 

Orris laughed. 

“TJ sha’n’t have any qualms about 
you now,”’ she said. ‘‘ I did feel a kind 
of pity for your homeless condition, but 
then I had not been introduced to Lilac 
Farm.” 

She sat down and talked to Mr. 
Preston for a little time longer, and 
then she and Jock took their leave. But 
before she had left, she had been invited 
to bring Pippa to tea in the following 
week. 

“ T congratulate you on your friends,” 
she said to Jock, as they walked across 
the fields together. 


Jock’s Inheritance 


‘Yes, they’re worth knowing. Now 
here’s semebody coming whom I do not 
like. It’s our Rector’s wife.” 

“They could not elude her, as she was 
coming across the fieldpath towards 
them. Just before she met them she 
paused and put up a lorgnette to her 
eyes, Then she advanced with a rather 
stiff smile. 

Jock took off his hat with a little 
flourish. 

“Then it is you,’”’ the lady said, ad- 





dressing him ; ‘‘ J heard you were in the 
neighbourhood, and wondered OLS 
hesitated. 


Jock smiled frankly at her. 

“Yes, all the neighbourhood is won- 
dering, I dare say ; but it is really myself 
in the flesh ; and, moreover, I mean to 
stay.. May I introduce Miss Coventry— 
but perhaps you have already called 
upon her?” | 

“Mrs. Snow assures me,” said Orris, 

_with her dimpling smile, “‘ that Iam not 
in a position to be called upon.” 

! Mrs. Villars looked at her with grave 
aloofness. : 

‘‘My husband calls on all his parish- 
ioners,’” she said; ‘‘ I°expect: he has 
already done so on you.” 

“Yes: he was most’kind. But I do 
not. need calls in a social way. I am too 
busy for that.’ Then feeling that this 
was slightly inconsistent with her after- 
noon’s dissipation, Orris-added, “‘ I have 
been taking time off this afternoon, for 
Mr. Muir has insisted upon making me 
acquainted with some of his friends. We 
have just been over to Lilac Farm.” 

- Mrs. Villars seemed about to say some- 
thing, but stopped herself. She looked 
worried, then in another moment she 
blurted out— 

““T want lodgings at once. I am on 
my way to ask Mrs. Preston to take 
two ladies jin—very distressful circum- 
stances.” _ - ‘ 

ve I doubt-if she’ll be able to do that,”’ 
said Jock, ‘‘for I’m about to occupy 
her only spare room.” 

"“ Oh, but she must ! I really know 
of no other person who could make Lady 
Violet Archer comfortable. It is most 
unfortunate. She and her daughter—old 
friends of mine—have just come to live 
at Ivy Towers, and foolish village gossip 
has driven away all the servants she 
brought with her. They have not a 
soul in the house. We unfortunately are 
full up, friends from town who will: not 
be leaving us till next week. Lady Violet 
is not strong, and this has upset her, 
Her nerves have always been shaky.” 

“Then,” said Jock, and, to Orris’s 
surprise, his voice sounded quite stern, 
““why on earth did you let them come 
to the Towers ? You know its reputa- 
tion.” 

“TI am above such superstition, and 
so is my husband.”’ Mrs. Villars gave 
them a stiff little bow and passed on. 
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Orris looked after her with interest. 
_“ A handsome woman, but she showed 
in her face her disapproval of me. Now, 
Mr. Muir, what is the story about this 
unfortunate house? Even Pippa has 
regaled me with gossip about it. Is it 
haunted ?”’ 

‘Jock nodded rather shortly. 

“You'll laugh at us in these en- 
lightened times. It is not haunted with 
visible ghosts, but misfortune seems to 
descend on all tenants who try to live 
there. J must say I wonder at Mrs. 
Villars recommending her friends to 
tale it.” 

“I believe they’re old friends. I 
expect she wanted them over here. 
She doesn’t think much of any of us.” 

They had come to the Manor. Orris 
called for her small niece, and returned 
home with her. Her thoughts dwelt 
upon the Towers. She felt sorry for the 
servantless lady and daughter there, but 
she had little idea of how soon and how 
much they would affect her. 


Chapter V. 
A Hard Blow. 


Two or three days after the visit to 
the Manor, Pippa came to her aunt in 
the afternoon with-an air of delighted 
mystery upon her small face. 

“ Aunt Ollie, ve had a real letter 
without a stamp broughted by the 
butcher’s boy. Now, who do you think 
it’s from ?”’ 

Orris looked up from her books. 

“Do you want me to read it for 
you?” e 

‘Please. It’s from a grown-up person, 
because they can’t write plain.” 

Orris took the note from the child’s 
hand, It ran as follows— ; 


“ Tf the Little Elf would like to have 
a surprise and unearth buried treasure, 
let her go into the big bed-room at the 
top of the staircase, and press a little 
knob in the wall under a picture of a 
curly-haired dog. 

““ N.B.—Lie - low, 
Snuffy.” 


and beware of 


“Oh, it’s my dear Master -Jock!” 
exclaimed Pippa excitedly, beginning to 
dance’ up and down on her toes. “ I'll 
go immechately. It’s a secret room, 
Aunt Ollie.” 

‘“T think I’d better come with you.’’ 

“J think no. Td like to aventure it 
myself.’”’ 

“ Well, run along, and if you’re too 
long away, I shall come after you.”’ 

Orris was feeling a little worried 


_ that day. 


Pippa’s mother was arriving in two 
days’ time, and she felt that she would 
be rather a discordant element in the 
house. Mrs. Snow was not very obliging, 
and though the food was good and they 
were comfortably lodged, yet the attend- 
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ance was not what it ought to have been, 
and Venetia was a most exacting and 
inconsiderate person. When Orris told 
Mrs. Snow that she would be arriving, 
she seemed very discomposed. 

“Pye had a call from Mrs. Villars 
this morning; there is letters passing 
between her and Mrs. Calthrop. I shall 
be very glad when people who belong 
here are in their own again. It is 
altogether too much for me. Such 
plans and changes are most upsetting.” 

“What is upsetting you?’ asked 
Orris good-humouredly. 

“The least said soonest mended,’’ 
said Mrs. Snow darkly; “ you’ll hear 
soon enough; and maybe this new lady 
belonging to you had best not hurry 
to get here.”’ 

Orris could get nothing more out of 
her. But she felt uneasy and anxious, 
and when Pippa had left her, she leant 
her elbows on her writing table and, 
forgetting her books, gave herself up 
to meditation. ; 

She was not long left in peace. Peals 
of childish laughter, and flying feet 
spoke of the coming of Pippa. She 
dashed in at the door like a whirlwind. 

“Oh, Aunt Ollie! I’m laughing 
right through me; my heart is laughing 
even—I hear it bump. I found the 
knob, and it’s the lovely, lovely powder- 
room; and it has china pictures all 
round it and above to the ceiling, and 
they all come out of the Bible, and the 
people are quite ridic’lous, they make 
me yvoar with laughing; and when I 
opened the door there was a hijeous old 
woman with a tall°*black hat and kind 
of hairy and beardy all over her face, 
and she was sitting at a table with a big 
heap of chocs in front of her to sell. 
And she winked at me, and said, ‘ Two 
chocs for a kiss!’ And I thought she © 
might be a fairy witch, so I gave her 
a tiny kiss on-the tip of her chin, and 
I: got two chocs. And then she said, 
‘Two more if you come and sit on my 
lap!’ -And*I thought about it, and 
then I saw a ring on her finger, and it 
was Master Jock’s, so I knowed; and 
I jumped ‘on his knee, and he squeezed 
and tickled-me; and we screamed, 
and then we heard somebody coming, 
and Master Jock put me outside the 
door quick, and said, ‘Don’t tell 
Snuffy’; and there she was, and so 
I ran away. But isn’t he a darling to 
give me’such surprises ? ”’ 

“1 think Mr. Muir is foolish to come 
here so much,”’ said Orris, with a frown. 
“Where is he now ?”’ 

“In the powder-room. Come and see 
it, Aunt Ollie.’’ 

Orris was tugged to her feet, but she 
went willingly enough to the powder- 
room, of. which she had heard but not 


seen. She found Jock there rolling 
up his disguise. He laughed when he 
saw her. 


“ The Elf and J 
like a bit of fun,’’ 
he said apologetic- 
ally. ‘“‘ I promised 
to show her this 
room one day, and 
I had an hour to 
spare. Do you 
see these old 
Dutch tiles? 
Acen t they 
quaint? I used 
to spend part of 
my Sundays here 
when I was a 
youngster. It 
was considered 
part of my scrip- 
tural education ; 
but did you ever 
see such comic 
illustrations ? The 
artist must have 
had a high sense 
of humour.” 

Orris looked at 
the tiles with 
interest and 
admiration ; the 
walls were lined 
with them from 
floor to ceiling, 
but her thoughts 
took a turn away 
from them. 

“Tea will be 
in directly,’ she 
saids “<come 
downstairs and 
have some before 
you go. I want 
to know about 
Lady Violet 
Archer and_ her 
daughter.”’ 

L Dhey7re. sat 
Lilac Farm. 
Came two days 
ago, but only till 
they find other 
quarters.” 

“They could 
find lodgings 
here,’’ said Orris ; 
ot bien aire so 
many unused 
bed-rooms. How 
I wish the house 
was mine! But 
Mrs. Snow is the 
drawback. Pippa, 
darling, run to 
the nursery. It is 
your tea-time.”’ 

“T’'ll tell Anita all about this beauti- 
ful little room,’’ said Pippa, dancing 
away. 

Then, as they descended the stairs 
together, Orris said— 

“My sister-in-law is joining me here. 
{ am afraid Mrs. Snow does not like it, 





y 


MRS. SNOW STOOD BEFORE THEM IN 
THE HALL WITH FOLDED ARMS, 





but Mrs. Calthrop gave me leave to 
have her.’’ . 
Jock looked.at her queerly. 


“IT rather wish your sister-in-law 
would keep away. I like you best 
alone.”’ 

“Mr. Muir! ’’ 
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Inheritance 


Jock’s 


Drawn by 
L. Pern Bird. 


“Don’t, I beseech you; don’t do 
the ’aughty to me, as Snuffy .used to 
say. Here she is! Oh, dash her! .She 
always catches me.” f 

‘Mr. Muir is going to have tea with 
me, Mrs. Snow,"’ said Orris, with great 
dignity of manner. 


Jock’s Inheritance 


Mrs. Snow stood before them in the 
hall with folded arms. 

“I never let Mr. Muir in this after- 
noon,” she said with icy coldness. 

“No, Snuffy: but you can’t keep me 
out of my old home. I’m part and 
parcel of it, and whoever is here will be 
haunted by me, so I give you fair 
warning.” 

“JT shall have to write to Mrs. Calthrop 
and tell her I can’t do my duty to her,” 
said Mrs. Snow, and she retreated. 

Orris felt no compunction in giving 
Jock a cup of tea. 

“T can write to Mrs. Calthrop too,” 
she said. ‘I know she will not object 
to my asking friends to tea. She said 
I was to look upon it as a temporary 
home.”’ 

Jock stood on the hearthrug looking 
round the library with rather dreamy 
eyes. 

“T wish I were a book-lover,’’ he said; 
“Dut I learn all my 
lessons from Nature.”’ 

“J think I learn a 
good deal from books,”’ 
said Orris gravely, “ but 
I hope I sha’n’t imbibe 
too much _ philosophy 
from some of these dear 
old men. I don’t want 
to get stony and un- 
impressed by my 
surroundings, and, per- 
sonally, my heart warms 
to an unconventional 
impulsive person. That 
is why Pippa charms 
mre.” 

“ And do include me. 
I am told that I’m too 
unconventional for 
society.” 

Orris laughed. 

“J think you are 
very audacious to steal 
in and out of this house 
as you do. I don’t 
wonder that Mrs. Snow 
disapproves. How did 
you get in this after- 
noon?” 

“Through one of the 
open windows. I am 
not audacious. I have 
a right here.” 

He snapped his lips 
together like steel. 
Orris was startled to 
see the hardness and 
determination in his 
face. Then he looked 
at her and smiled. 

“Tf they shut you 
and the Elf up in gaol, 
I should get to you,” 
he said. 

“We were strangers 
a week or two ago,” 
Orris remarked quietly. 





“We're fast, firm friends now,’ he 
said, with a little laugh ; “and when 
once I make friends, I keep them.” 

Silence fell upon them for a moment. 

Jock suddenly broke it. 

“Let’s pretend, like the children. 
This is your house and mine. I have 
come in rather tired after an afternoon’s 
work in the fields. And you’re waiting 
to give me my tea.”’ 

“How could we share a house?”’ said 
Orris, laughing. “‘ What nonsense you 
talk !”’ 

“How? By walking into church one 
day and coming out man and wife. 
Nothing easier.”’ 

““@in, Mix. Veuie 12 

Orris was reduced to speechlessness. 

Jock looked at her with a funny shy 
repentant look. 

“There now! See how you precipi- 
tate me into speech! But that will 
happen to us one day, you know. Only 
of course I never do 
take the proper course, 
and go slowly. And— 
don’t speak! You'll 
say we haven’t known 
each other long enough, 
and a lot of stuff like 
that! You bowled me 
over that day when you 
stood looking at me 
with a mixture of 
shocked disapproval 
and amusement. And 
you're simply adorable, 
as you sit there with 
the sunlight in your 
hair and your dimples, 
which will appear in 
spite of your stern 
resolve to keep them 
under.” 

“T shall go away and 
leave you if you go on 
talking like this.” 

Orns spoke very 
gravely. Her head 
was raised rather 
haughtily. 

“Tm sorry. Forget 
my rash speech. Tm 
desperately in love with 
you, and if I can’t 
marry you I shall be a 
bachelor for the rest of 
oye Cialis ee ere! 
that’s off my chest. 
Now we'll talk of other 
things. I’m not even 
going to ask you your 
opinion of me, for fear 
of hearing something 
nasty! Ive a message 
from “Dunscombe for 
you. He would like to 
come up to-morrow 
morning and give you 
some help over your 
Persian MSS.”’ 
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‘I shall be very glad to see him.” 

Conversation rather languished, but 
Jock soon took his leave. 

“Am I forgiven?’’ he asked as he 
took her hand in his. 

‘Oh yes,’ said Orris. “I can see 
you are not like anyone else. Your 
time in the Colonies has made you 
very un-English.”’ 

She felt perturbed and breathless, and 
longed to be alone. When he had gone 
she drew her chair to the open window. 
As a girl in the secluded life with her 
scholar father she had met very few 
young fnen of her own age. Her father’s 
friends were hers. They were all 
scholars, and had very little interest in 
women. After his death her cousin 
Dugald had come into her life. But 
beyond a friendly liking for him she 
could not go. He* proposed to her at 
various intervals, and after repeated 
refusals, he had to be content with her 
cousinly friendship. She had met’ other 
men, but none had appealed to her; 
she had come to think that she was 
destined for a single life. Sometimes 
she wondered if her ideals were too 
high, or her opinion of herself and her 
requirements too great. She almost 
laughed now at the thought of this 
gay, light-hearted, irresponsible young 
stranger daring to lay siege to her heart. 

‘“Preposterous and absurd!’’ she 
muttered to herself; ‘‘ he was making 
game of me. I hope he did not think 
that I took it seriously. But I do 


dislike his bringing such a _ subject 
forward. He could not have been 
in earnest. I must not see so much of 


him, and I must keep Pippa away from 
him. Really, I am rather thankful 
that Venetia is coming to-morrow. 
Now, if he were to take a fancy to her 
what a charming step-father he would 
make to my darling Pippa! I am 
afraid Venetia would not look at him, 
farming would be abhorrent to her.” 

The next afternoon Venetia arrived. 
She seemed a little distrait and cross, 
but made a great fuss over Pippa. The 
child was an affectionate little soul, but 
was not very demonstrative, and Orris 
listened rather impatiently to her sister- 
in-law’s talk. 

“ Haven’t you missed me, my pet ? 
Have you forgotten your mummy ? 
Your poor mummy, who has nobody 
left to love her except her little girl. 
Come and kiss me again! Tell me you 
love me, If I thought that Auntie 
Ollie was stealing your heart from me 
I would take you right away !”’ 

‘“Oh, Venetia, how can you talk so!” 
Orris said. / 

‘““T mean every word. People are 
unkind, cruel to those who have no 
money, and are down in their luck. 
I’ve been proving the truth of that, 
visiting round. No one is anxious to 
receive an impecunious widow, especially 


if she is at all good-looking. Who have 
we near us here in the shape of neigh- 
bours ?”’ 

Orris tried to tell her. Venetia was 
interested at once in Jock, and told 
Pippa that she must take her to see 
him. Then she said— 

“Come upstairs, my darling, and I 
will show you what a sweet silk frock 
TPve bought you. White silk with little 
roses round neck and sleeves.”’ 

“Oh, Venetia! she has so many 
frocks,’’ expostulated Orris. 

Venetia nodded at her, laughing as 
she left the room with her child. Put- 
ting her head in at the door, she said— 

“And the bill is coming in to you, 
Orris. I got it at Gorringe’s.”’ 

Venetia brought a different atmo- 
sphere into the old house at once. She 
made her presence felt, and she and 
Mrs. Snow had a good many passages 
of arms together before many days 
passed. 

A small trap and pony were discovered 
in the village, and with some little 
persuasion Orris had it placed at her 
sister-in-law’s disposal. Dan drove her 
about in it, and Pippa accompanied her. 
They were soon friendly with both Jock 
and Mr. Dunscombe. 

The latter came over and gave Orris 
a good deal of help with her catalogue. 
Jock did not come to the house so 
much. He was working on the farm, 
and it was at his work that Pippa intro- 
duced her mother to him. Orris was 
relieved that he stayed away. - 

And then, about ten days after Venetia 
arrived, the thunderbolt fell. 

The postman brought a letter to Orris 
from Mrs. Calthrop. 

She read it at breakfast, and she 
read and re-read it, and did some deep 
thinking before she spoke to Venetia 
about it. 

It was a lovely sunny morning. Pippa 
was sitting up, with eager anticipation 
in her shining face. 

“Let's talk plans, mummy. I’ve 
thoughted of a lovely one. We'll take 
the trap and make the pony take us to 
the sea somewhere, and we'll take our 
dinner with us. Sangwiches, and eggs 
and sponge cakes, with plenty of jam 
in the middle. And gingybeer, and 
mushrooms and cheese !’’ 

Her mother laughed. 

“To be taken, and then well shaken, 
Pips! And then the sea! You ridic- 
ulous child, we’re nowhere near the 
sea.”’ 

“No; but we can get there, mummy. 
We've only to go far enough. Because, 
you know, England is an island, and 
_the sea comes all round it. Did you 
know that, mummy? Anita told me 
yesterday.” 

“Ask your auntie what she’s look- 
ing so dismal about?” said Venetia 
languidly. 


such proceedings, 


Orris gave a start and looked up 
from her letter. 

“ Have you finished breakfast, Pippa ? 
Could you run out into the garden and 
pick some flowers for my vase in the 


library ? You were going to do it 
yesterday, were you not? But it 
rained.”’ 


“So I will,” said Pippa cheerfully and 
unsuspectingly. She danced out of the 
room, and Orris drew a long breath. 

“JT want to speak to you, Venetia. 
I know you haven’t been very satisfied 
with this old house, nor with the 
attendance you get in it, so perhaps you 
will not mind. But—we shall have to 
Ante” 

“What on earth do you mean ?”’ 

Venetia sat up, all attention at once. 

“ There’s a long rigmarole from Mrs. 
Calthrop saying how heavy her expenses 
are abroad, and that Mrs. Villars, our 
rector’s wife, has asked her if she could 
possibly let the house 
to some old friends of 
hers, who will pay very 
handsomely for it. 
They are the people 
I told you about who 
are now lodging at 
Lilac Farm. Dhey, 
took a house with an 
unfortunate history; 
could get no servants 
to stay with them.” 

“Oh, I remember. 
Lady Violet Archer is 
the woman’s name. [ 
met her once in town. 
Mrs. Calthrop can’t 
turn us out.” 

“T’m afraid she can. 
She has offered, of 
course, to add to my 
salary in lieu of board 
and lodging. She says 
Mrs. Snow could not 
manage for all of us, 
and I quite see that she 
could not. They want 
to come at once, for 
Lady Violet is not in 
good health, and there 
is not room at the farm 
for her maid.’’ 

“JT never heard of 
” said 
Venetia angrily: “We 
can’t be turned out 
into the street like 
dogs. You had better 
throw up your) work 
and come back to town, 
Oris, Pappa) has 
recovered her health in 
a wonderful way. She 
is fat and rosy, and 
perfectly untiring in 
her wenens vl And ot 
honestly tell you this 
country will bore me 
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to death. We have vo neighbours. Mr 
Muir is amusing, but he’s a farmer, or 
wants to make himself into one. And 
Mr. Dunscombe is a dull bookworm. 
But Mrs. Calthrop has broken her 
contract with you. I should make her 
pay for doing it. -You must /”’ 

Orris was silent; she was conning 
over in her mind the different houses 
in the village. It would be compara- 
tively easy to find lodgings for herself 
and Pippa, but Venetia was a different 
matter. Mrs. Calthrop had suggested 
lodgings in a farm or cottage, so that 
she could come to her work daily. 
Orris felt that this easy happy life of 
hers had very soon taken wings and 
flown away. 

But she had not much time for 


thinking, for breakfast was hardly 
over “before Mrs. Snow came in an- 
nouncing that a lady was in the 


drawing-room and wished to see her. 

+ Whois it2*s@xns 
asked. 

“Miss Archer,’ said 
Mrs. Snow shortly. 

In another moment 
Orris was shaking hands 
with a very young 
pretty girl. She was 
dressed in rough Harris 
tweed, with a grey felt 
hat pulled over her soft 
brown hair; but every- 
thing about her was 
dainty and fresh, and 
her complexion like that 
of a blush rose. 

“YT have come on 
such a disagreeable 
errand):”~-shie. ‘sande 
“and I feel you will 
dislike us very much 
when you know that 
Mrs. Calthrop has let 
this house to mother 
for some months. But, 
believe me, it was only 
this morning that we 
realised that you were 
going to be turned out 
for us. And mother 
said that I had better 
come round and explain 
that it was not our 
doing. Mrs. Villars has 
arranged everything 
with Mrs. Calthrop, and 
we knew nothing about 
you until yesterday 
evening, and then we 
were talking with Mrs. 
Preston and she told 
wy 
“My dear Miss 
Archer, please don’t 
feel uncomfortable 
about it. This is only 
a temporary job, and 
I did not expect to 
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settle down here for good and all. I 
have felt very sorry for you. I heard 
about. your troubles.” 

‘“T wish that we had never come to 
this part,” said the girl ruefully. “It 
was such a surprising and uncomfortable 
experience at the Towers. Are you 
superstitious ? Of course, Mrs. Villars 
laughs at it all, but I wish she would 
sleep there a few nights, as we did.”’ 

“Tell me about it,’”’ said Orris sympa- 
thetically. 

Reyne Archer responded instantly to 
her interest. She did not seem to 
have much ‘definite complaint of the 
Towers beyond queer noises, but she 
declared the whole atmosphere of the 
house was eerie and melancholy. And 
from the unfortunate house she went on 
impulsively to confide in Orris a good 
many of her difficulties in her home life. 
Orris had a way of inspiring confidence 
with total strangers. She learnt that 
Reyne had been dragged about in 
attendance on an invalid mother from 
the time she had been fifteen. Lady 
Violet always spent her winters on the 
Riviera, and divided her time at home 
between London and Brighton, and 
occasional visits to Scotland. Reyne 
had ‘never been to school; she had a hap- 
hazard, desultory education, attending 
classes at intervals, and having gover- 
nesses and masters for a few months at 
a time, and for the last four years had 
been going out with her mother to the 
different social functions that came in 
their way. 

“Tt am so tired of it all,’ she said, 


heaving a sigh; “and now the doctors 
say mother myst have rest and quiet 
in the country. It is so unfortunate 
that our first venture should prove so 
disastrous. I don’t believe she will be 
here very long, but she has promised 
her doctor she will stay quiet in the 
country all this summer,”’ 

“What are your hobbies ?’’ Orris 
asked. ‘‘ You must have some.” 

‘Oh,’ said the girl, with heightened 
colour, ‘I want to be of some use in 
the world. It’s all so empty and 
unsatisfying, going to dances and 
theatres and at homes; always seeing 
the same people, and talking the same 
kind of talk. I’ve had it since I was 
quite a little girl. Mother always took 
me with her everywhere. I had no 
proper childhood. And two years ago, 
in the town, I heard a sermon, and it has 
altered my whole life. May I tell you 
about it? You won't laugh?” : 

““No,” said Orris softly; “I shall 
like to hear.” 

“Tt was an unknown preacher in an 
unknown church. ~ At least, it wasn’t 
a church where many of our sort go— 
I drifted into it one wet evening. And 
the text was: ‘ Where art thou?’ He 
told us of places where we might be, 
and asked us to catalogue ourselves in 
one of them. JI don’t remember all 
the places. ‘In the far country,’ was 
one, ‘lost on the mountain,’ ‘ hiding 
behind fig leaves,’ ‘standing idle 
in the market place, and then he 
suggested a change of life and scene to 
‘in the fold,’ ‘on the highway of 





tuch ! 
By MARY EB. TONGUE 


holiness,’ and ‘in the Lord’s hand.’ 
I can’t. tell you how eloquent he was. 
{ came away and went to my room and 
hunted about till I found a little old 
Bible that I had given me as a child, 
and then I prayed, and, oh, I can’t 
explain, but though my outward cir- 
cumstances haven’t altered, my heart 
has.” 

She paused, then added hurriedly— 

“You will think me quite mad, 
talking to you like this the first time 
I see you. I don’t know what has made _ 
me do it, But you're leading a useful 
life, and “your face tells me you under- 
stand these things.’ May I—will you 
be friendly with me and let me pour out 
to you sometimes ?”’ 

“Certainly I will,’ said Orris with 
warmth that surprised herself. She 
was about to say more, but they were 
interrupted by Mrs. Snow in the usual 
way; and, after discussing business 
with that worthy person, Reyne Archer 
took a hurried leave. But as she was 
going she said to Orris— 

“May I suggest that if you do want 
comfortable rooms that you should come 
to Lilac Farm? Mrs. Preston is such 
a dear, and she has half suggested it 
herself.” 

““ There’s nothing I should like better,” 
said Orris, ‘‘ but we’re too large a party. 
Four in number. She hasn’t the 
rooms. Besides, Mr. Muir is 
going to occupy her spare-room.”’ 


To 
be 


“Well, come over and talk co 
to her about it. Do,andIshall yed 


see you again.” 


“ OnE doesn’t get much at Christmas and on one’s 
birthday as one gets older. Do you remember the 
pile of presents we got when we were at school ? ”’ 

“ Not much!” You consider the matter. Perhaps 
not, compared with what some women get. Perhaps 
not, weighed in the hard balances of pounds, shillings, 
and pence. But look at those gifts, and you will see 
that no money could ever buy what they represent. 

A letter, truly God breathed, from a dear one, pouring 
out such a torrent of loving desire for you as almost to 
overwhelm you with a sense of your unworthiness. Not 
much? 

A gift, long desired, to procure which the giver must 
have denied herself much—so much that you feel it is 
almost too sacred to use, and belongs in the same class 
as the water of Bethlehem brought by David’s three 
mighty men, which, when he considered the cost, he 
could not drink, but could only pour it out before the 
Lord. Not much ? 

A tiny offering purchased with the pennics of a child, 
who loves you and longs to demonstrate her love. Of 


little commercial value, but capable of making the heart 
glow in a way that no costly gift could ever do. Not 
much ? 

To one fellow-traveller on life’s road the anniversary 
is asad one, because of what once happened on that day. 
But no touch of sadness is allowed to come into his 
greeting to you, and a book carefully selected, because 
of its power to cheer, is his contribution. Not much ? 

A box of flowers from a garden you love, and where 
you long to be. There are always flowers there, and 
someone who understands has sent them, and although 
there is a lump in your throat, and tears in your eyes, 
there is cheer in your spirit. Not much ? me 

Just a verse of Scripture sent as a Christmas message, 
asked for from Him Who alone knows the need it is 
designed to meet, and therefore just the right one—an 
assurance from the Father to His child. Not much ? 

Not much ? while you have dear ones to shower their 
love on you, while you have a Heavenly. Father. Whose 
Hand is guiding and controlling every step of your 
journey. Not much? Could anyone have more ? 
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“WELL,” said my friend, 
‘‘T have a hundred pounds 
in the bank.” 

Now that statement might 
not be astonishing coming 
from some people, but coming from 
this girl it was. I had not seen her 
for years, but I had heard rumours of 
her long invalidism, and I knew she 
had absolutely no income or allow- 
ance. Ifshe had one hundred pounds 
in the bank, it was magic, or someone 
had left itto her. The legacy theory 
she disposed of at once, so I asked 
her about the magic. 

She laughed and began— 

“You know I’ve always had an 
independence mania, and when this 
arthritis got me into such a condition 
that I couldn’t dress myself, couldn’t 
comb my hair, couldn’t cut up my 
own food, not to mention the biggest 
thing of all—earn my own living— 
I took it very hard. 

“I got worse and worse. It 
looked as if I were going to be a 
helpless invalid for life. My beloved 
course in kindergarten was abandoned 
for ever, my piano teaching even 
more hopelessly renounced. 

“Then -the tide began to turn. 
Slowly but surely I improved. First 
I could walk with real ease, then I 
could eat, then I could partly dress 
myself. Ob, I’m not going to give 
you all the details of what each 
muscular movement cost me in pain, 
but I finally found myself in this 
condition: I should never be able to 
earn my living at 
anything I had been 
trained for, nor at 
anything which in- 
volved a deft use 
of my hands. My 
family would provide 
me with a home 
and clothes of a sort 
—and that was liter- 
ally all. 

“No matter how 
independent your 
spirit is, you can’t 
be a free agent with- 
out a copper in your 
pocket. I became 
frantic to earn a 
little money, to be 
able to dress so that 
I could mingle with 
other women, to give 
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a little gift if I wanted to—in 
other words, to live like a human 
being. 

‘“The doctor had insisted that I 
walk out-doors as much as possible. 
The result was that I made friends 
with many little children in the neigh- 
bourhood, and had a casual acquaint- 
ance with their mothers. I used to 
meet them taking their children to 
and from a large school near by. 

“One day I had a_ thought. 
Might it not be a great convenience 
to them if, instead of leaving their 
housework or sewing to dress for 
the street and go out twice a day, 
they had someone to do that chore 
for them ? I spoke to several mothers 
about it and found them enthusiastic 
over the plan. Almost before I knew 
it I was engaged by them, and a route 
for collecting the children was mapped 
out. I was to call for the children, 
gathering in those farthest away 
first, and take them to school every 
morning. Then I was to call for 
them at school and take them hcme. 
I had made a beginning ! 

“T am now engaged regularly by 
the school to take certain children 
to and from school every day. Iam 
often engaged by mothers in the 
afternoon to take their children to 
the park or stay with them at home 
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when their mothers are 
out. Oftener still, I am 
engaged in the evening by 
mothers and fathers who 
want to go to parties or 
the theatre. Occasionally I go to 
the homes early enough to see that 
the children have their baths and 
to put them to bed. After they 
are asleep the rest of the evening 
ismine. I am usually escorted home 
—on foot, in a taxi, or their own 
car. 

‘“‘ There are several reasons why my 
services are in such demand. One is 
that I have made myself absolutely 
regular and dependable. I am 
always there to time, no matter what 
the weather is. Another is that I 
get along well with the children— 
they like me and they know I like 
them and understand them. A third 
reason is that I do not charge much 
for my services. In fact, I have no 
set charge at all. You see, the 
families that I connect with vary 
greatly in their positions. Some are 
in very modest circumstances. Some 
have no maid. Others are comfort- 
ably situated and live very well. 
What I have been doing—and I know 
it is very unbusiness-like—is to leave 
it to them. Mest of my afternoon 
work averages two shillings an hour, © 
but my evenings vary from four 
shillings upwards. 

‘This work isn’t by any means a 
bed of roses. When the weather is 
very damp or cold, my arms ache 
unmercifully. But 
I leave the house 
at eight o’clock just 
the same, rain or 
shine. Of course, 
sometimes I get 
pretty tired; but I 
know walking is help- 
ing me to keep in 
general good health, 

“Tmreally happy. 
I love the children, 
and I have made 
many friends among 
the mothers and at 


school. And I’m 
saving—oh, so 
slowly—for that 


familiar rainy day. 
That’s the stony: 
of my hundred 
pounds.” 














A SKI-ING PARTY AT 
FORMOKAMPEN. 





Blue Tits. 

Hospitality is one of the loveliest virtues, as ancient 
as it is beautiful. In its more spacious practice it 
always includes the lesser creatures among its guests. 
St. Francis set honey for the bees in winter lest they 
should feel the cold too keenly, and bread for the birds. 
A brood of redbreasts in one place were guests of the 
house and came to the tables whenever the brethren 
were at meals. The wilt creatures, were his little 
brothers and sisters, and wherever he went he apparently 
sought to win their confidence, giving them manifold 
reassurance of his goodwill. Such hospitality was part 
of his religion. 

It makes all the difference to a house to call the birds 
in as guests, to have them, if not actually inside, at least 
about the house, in the garden and in the yard. The 
possibility of doing that varies greatly with the house and 
its situation, but something is possible, even in the least 
privileged places. By making the most of what is given, 
we often discover the opportunity is greater than we 
knew. 

At the back of this house we have a few asphalted 
square yards enclosed by a high wall. There are no 
trees where we can invite birds to build and no inviting 
shade of any kind. Last winter, however, a neighbour 
felled some trees and gave us the branches for which he 
had no use. They had sap in them, and were rather 
useless as firewood. After cutting up a portion, we left 
the rest, an inartistic clump of tangled stuff, in a corner 
of the yard. 

The birds welcomed that pile of branches as a god- 
send. I doubt if any other present could have been 
more appreciated. Those few tangled branches turned 
our asphalt yard into a bird sanctuary. With no hope 
of having real bushes or trees there, dead stuff seemed 
to serve their purpose almost equally well. None of 
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them nested there, but they have come there the day 
through—robins, sparrows, thrushes, starlings, chaf- 
finches, blackbirds and blue tits, into those few square 
feet. 

We have found pure pleasure in watching them, and a 
place of escape and of rest for one’s thoughts. To look 
at them at times has been as healing as a prayer. The 
children have found many a wonder there as they 
watched. 

None have aroused more interest than the blue tits. 
It is the first time we have had them about us, and so 
what may be a commonplace to others has been a new 
experience to us. We hung*out half a cocoanut as a 
sign of goodwill, and were amazed to note how quickly 
they discovered it. We had hardly hung it out before 
we saw them coming. They evidently keep a sharp look- 
out for treasure. Not much happens in these gardens 
without their knowledge. Wherever there is a cocoanut 
or a bone or a lump of suet they take it for granted it is 
theirs. 

Blue tits have little reason to complain of human 
neglect. Throughout winter they are rather specially 
cared for, their favourite dishes provided as though they 
were members of the family whose preferences had to 
be kept in mind. Other birds, less fastidious, must take 
what they can get, the odds and ends of any sort of 
food, but Master Blue Tit seems to come in under a 
special favour clause of hospitality. 

Even in our small community there are quite a 
number of blue tit lovers, known by the sign manual 
they hang out. If there were any need of a new society, 
here is one virtually in being. All that is needed is an 
organisation and a secretary and an annual subscription. 
The “ cocoanut hangers ’”’ would be an attractive and 
appropriate name. From all appearances the number of 
cocoanut hangers increases yearly. 
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According to Professor Newton, the best way of seeing 
Master Blue Tit’s antics is to hang a lump of suet by a 
_ short string at the end of a flexible rod stuck aslant in 
the ground close to the window. Under such conditions, 
clinging to the swaying banquet, he is decidedly though 
_ unconsciously entertaining. He is no mean acrobat, 
and though other birds may alight there, he is the only 
one who can keep a foothold. 

The children have found fascinating interest in 
watching the blue tits swinging in the nut and nibbling 
-at the white kernel, swing and table and plate all in one- 
_J am not sure they have not envied the bird its privilege 
' of swinging while at meals ! 

When floor and roof of their banqueting chamber has 

been denuded, we have seen them peer in and then look 
round as though inviting someone to see how clean a 
bit of work they have carried through. Perhaps they 
‘are trying to say what four-year-old would intriguingly 
say: ‘‘ I suppose I can’t have another, so it’s no use 
my asking ’—such is her way of not asking ! 

The blue tits are worth encouraging, for they are very 
useful members of the community. A pair of blue tits 
has been observed to carry a caterpillar to their nest on 
an average every two minutes for the greater part of 
the day. In August I see them gambolling and hunting 
at the end of my neighbour’s sweet pea frames, swaying 
every now and then on a flower stem—a lovely sight ! 

He is not a “cocoanut | 


The Big Out-doors 


“Come, learn with me, the way to be free, 
From the streams, the hills and the vales. 
For the lesson is taught by the peaceful earth, 

And not by the winds and the gales.” 
GERALDINE GOUGH. 


Sea-Mist. ; 


The grey sea-mist hangs like a veil 
Above the mighty deep ; 

And underneath, the sunless waves, 
Like one forgotten, sleep. 


A seagull’s cry, a pallid dawn, 
A mournful sea and land, 

A low wind moaning eerily 
O’er a forsaken strand. 


When lo! the sun in triumph flings 
His pennons far and wide, 

The sea-mist melts, and now revealed 
The strong relentless tide. 


Thus onward sweeps the truth of God 
When Christ, the Light, appears, 
Dispelling all the mists of sin, 
And banishing our fears. 


Even when His purposes are veiled, 
' His love, a swelling tide, 
Floods all the spaces of 





hanger,’ but doubtless 
reaps unconscious reward 
of our hospitality. Even 
apart from that we find 
it good to entice the birds 
about us, making the most 
of our little opportunity. 
~— FRANK GARTH. 





A Windy Day. 
“Come, fight your way 
with me to-day 
Through the glad mad 
rush of the wind, 
Come, feel the joys of a 
battle won, 
And of enemies left 
behind.” 





“Come, take my hand, 
while we ready stand 
To face a boisterous 
foe. 
While liberty’s songs ring — 
in our ears, 
Let us follow the 
pathway we know.” 


“Come, shut your ears, 
drive away false 
fears, 

Heed not the breeze’s 
laughter. 

For we'll fight our way 

and we'll win the 






the: soul, 
O’er-brimming, deep and 
wide. 
FrRANcEs Lock: 
WwooD GREEN. 





Go where the water glideth 
gently ever, 
Glideth through meadows 
that the greenest be; 
Go, listen to our own 
belovéd river, 
And think of me. 





Wander in forests where 
the small flower layeth 
Its fairy gem beneath 
the giant tree ; 
Listen to the dim brook 
pining while it playeth, 
And think of me. 


Watch when the sky is 
silver pale at even, 
And the wind grieveth 
in the lonely tree ; 
Go out beneath the soli- 
tary heaven, 
And think of me. 


And when the moon riseth 
as she were dreaming, 
And treadeth with white 
feet the lulléd sea, 
Go, silent as a star be- 
neath her beaming, 
And think of me. 











day, 
Though fairy songs . 
ie THE TREES POR STATELY 
come after. COMPANY. 
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By AGNES M. 





ALL 





in a couple of hours from odd pieces 
of wood left over from larger car- 
pentering jobs. Failing purchase or 
home labour, a jobbing carpenter 
will make the stool of any dimensions 
required for a small sum. 

The stool illustrated was originally 
octagonal-seated, but has become 
circular in the course of stuffing. A 
square seat, about 16 in. square, is 
easier for the beginner to manage, 
and g in. from the floor allows for 
the extra height given by the springs 
and stuffing. Before starting to 
upholster, the legs and underside of 
the stool should be stained any colour 
desired and allowed to dry com- 
pletely. 

Required. 

Meanwhile collect the following 
materials— 

Seven 6-in. spiral chair springs ; 
I oz. of }-in. staples; 2 oz. of 3-in. 
tacks; 2 oz. of improved (large- 
headed) tacks; a ball of strong 
string; a packer’s needle; 4 yd. of 





1. Fixing Spring to Stool with Staples. 


Tue corner fireplaces found in many 
small modern houses do not admit 
of several armchairs round the hearth, 
but allow ample room for two or 
three low stools, which can be pushed 
under the table, out of the way, when 
not in use. . If these are properly 
upholstered they are very comfort- 
able, and the cost is small compared 
with a bought article. At larger fire- 
sides, too, stools have many usés, 
and are often preferred to more con- 
ventional seats by the young and 
tomboyish. 

To spring and upholster a wooden 
stool requires no special training or 
skill, if patience and neat fingers are 
brought to the work. A plain white 
wood stool can be bought at a shop 
or as an odd job line (oilshops often 
have such items), or is easily made at 
home by a handy husband. The one 
photographed here was constructed 





4. The Springs covered with Hessian. 


hessian ; ? yd. of unbleached calico ; 
2 to 23 Ib. of stuffing; # yd. of 
cretonne or repp for the outer cover. 

This sounds a formidable list, till 


2. Looking down on 
Springs to show Method 
of Stringing. 


€. “Bridles” of String 

which keep the Stuffing 

from Slipping out of 
Place. 
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it is realised that many of the items 
—such as nails, staples, springs and 
unbleached calico—cost only from 
td. to 4d. each; and that the outer 
cover can often be made from some- 
thing already in the piece-bag. The 
striped one shown in Fig. 9, for 
example, is the best parts of a dis- 
carded winter frock, invisibly pieced 


together where necessary, under cover 


of the stripes. 
Placing the Springs 
in Position. 

Begin by placing the springs in 
position on the stool top, one in the 
centre and the other six arranged 
round it at equal intervals and not 
too near the edges of the seat. Nail 
each spring down to the wood with 
four staples (Fig. 1).. For this part 
of the work a fine upholsterer’s 
hammer is far superior to an ordinary 
one, This tool is rather expensive— 











about 4s. 6d.—but it is extremely 
useful for odd jobs about the house, 
as well as for upholstery, because it 
is lighter for a woman to wield and 
the head cannot possibly fly off. 

From your ball of string pull out 
the inside end from the centre—this 
prevents its tangling into a muddle 
as you unwind. Knot the springs to 
each other both ways with the string, 
knotting the string to itself also 
wherever one strand crosses another. 
Fig. 2 shows the method clearly, 
Then pass the ends of the string, 
which have been left very long, down 
the centres of the springs to the 
third spiral from the top, knot again 
to this, and pull the string down taut 
to the edge of the stool. Here it 
must be firmly held by winding it 
round a tack, and driving the tack 
right home. Leave the long ends of 
the strings hanging from the nails. 
To prevent a Wobbly 
Effect. 

This sounds complicated, but it 
can readily be followed from Fig. 3. 
As theobject is to hold the springs in 
position and prevent wobbling, they 
should be of the same tautness every- 
where. At first this often involves 


unfastening one or two and retying 
but it should be 


them differently ; 
done, as any 
scamping at this 
point means 
inferior results 
when the stool is 
finished. 

Carry the loose 
ends of string up 
ANC (au ianiee cutee t alate 
same tautness as 
when they de- 
scended, knot 
them securely to 
the tops of -the 
springs and cut” 


5. Showing Method of Pleating and Nailing down the Hessian. 





8. Square of Unbleached Calico pleated 
~ “and nailed over Stuffing. 


A Stool for the Fireside 


off any surplus. Cut 
a square of hessian 
large enough to 
stretch right over 
the springs down to 
the seat of the stool 
all round and still 
leave ample turnings. 
Holding this in posi- 
tion, nail it down all 
round to the edge of 
the seat with your 
improved tacks, the 
large heads of which 
keep the stuff from 
tearing through. 
The best way of 
securing the hessian 
is to nail a tack in 
lightly here and 
there to keep it down 
while a more detailed 
securing isdone. At 
the corners the cover 
must be neatly 
pleated to make it fit 
(Figs. 4 and 5). 
Trim off the hessian 
neatly about an inch 
below the tacks. 

Thread your long 
curved packing 
needle with string, 
and with a few large 
stitches through the 
hessian secure the top 
of the springs to the 
hessian covering them, so that they 
cannot shift their position in use and 
rub through it. Re-thread the needle 
with a long piece of string, secure one 
end of it with a stitch or two in the 
hessian a little above the tacks, and 
carry the string right across the stool 
to the corresponding point on the 
other side. 
The Bridles to Hold the 
Stuffing in Place. 

Secure it here again and cut off any 
surplus, but leave the string across 
the stool so loose that it will allow 
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9. The Finished Stool covered ir 
Tapestry. 


room for stuffing to be pushed under 
it to a depth of, say; 2 in. Put 
several of these strings or bridles 
across both ways, to form a kind of 
loose cage that will hold the stuffing 
in place. 

Either flock or hair, or a combina- 
tion of the two—flock first, hair on 
the top—may be used. Push the 
stuffing very firmly under the strings, 
taking care that it goes well down to 
the sides; if this is not done the 
edge of the seat will form a hard rim 
when the stool is sat upon. Make it 
your aim in life to get the greatest 
possible amount of stuffing under 
those strings, and to fill up every dip ; 
for nothing is more fatal to comfort 





7. Filling up any Hollow or Flat Place with Extra Stuffing. 


in upholstered seats than any kind of 
stinting in the amount of filling used. 
Work patiently and slowly, and as 
smoothly as possible (Fig. 6). 

Cover First with 

Unbleached Calico. 

Cut an amply large square of un- 
bleached calico and cover the stuffing 
with it in just the same way as the 
hessian was put over the springs. 
Only tack down at intervals to start 
with, then pass your flat palms care- 
fully over the cover, feeling critically 
for any hollow places. However 

Gante fal layartaine 
stuffing was done, 
there are sure to 
be some, and 
they. should be 
filled tightly 
with more stuf- 
fing (Fig. 7) until 
the cover is taut 
and smooth 
everywhere. 
sihveriie sac) tel eaict 


: down (Fig. 8) 
and trim off the 
CUecan ae 
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BEAUTY culture in the 
kitchen ? 

Why not? Too often 
the busy wife and mother 
permits her good looks to 
fade years before there is 
any good reason for it. 

“I haven't time or 


money to waste on my 
complexion.’’ This is her 
excuse. 


The answer is that she 
can care for her complexion 
right in her kitchen. 

The value of kitchen 
calisthenics with broom 
and mop is generally 
recognised. What the 
majority of women have 
not learned is that many 
fruits, vegetables, and 
other staple kitchen sup- 
plies are. excellent 
substitutes for expensive 
cosmetics. There are many 
simple home remedies 
which are valuable 
aids to a smooth clear complexion. 

Great-grandmother knew this. She 
bathed her face and hands in milk. 
She concocted pastes of honey, egg white, 
oatmeal, and the like long before the 
modern clay pack was thought of. 

And if the picturesque custom of 
bathing her face in dew on May Day 
failed as a charm in warding off freckles, 
did grandmother despair ? 

Not she. She knew that. nightly 
applications of buttermilk or other sour 
milk, allowed to dry and to remain on 
the skin overnight, would fade the 
freckles. 

The buttermilk remedy is still in use, 
and is a safe and excellent one for 
freckles. Some persons mix grated 
horseradish root with the buttermilk to 
hasten the process. But no one with 
a sensitive skin or with a break in the 


iteh 
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By ANNA NIXON 





skin should undertake so drastic a treat- 


ment. Diluted lemon juice is another 
remedy for freckles. ; 
Stains on*the hands caused by pre- 
paring fruits or vegetables for the table, 
by gardening, or like tasks, are easily 
removed by applications of tomato or 
lemon juice. And rhubarb juice is 
especially good for this purpose. Break 
a stalk of rhubarb, and with the broken 
end scrub the hand and finger nails just 
as you would use a nail-brush. It works 


like magic. 


The jug from whic the last drop of 
cream apparently has been drained for 
the breakfast coffee will still yield 
enough cream from the inner surface for 
an application to the face. 

It soothes and smooths a rough skin 
and also whitens. Cream is exceptionally 
fine for keeping the lips smooth and soft. 





The eggshell from which 
the raw contents have been 
removed will still contain 
enough of the white for a 
mask which takes but a 
moment to apply and 
which dries in a few 
minutes. Rub it into the 
skin with the fingers, being 
careful to cover the face 
evenly. 

It is a good plan to 
apply the cream first, let- 
ting it remain on the face 
half-an-hour. Then remove 
all surplus cream gently 
with a soft cloth. Apply 
the egg mask and let it 
remain from five to fifteen 
minutes. This period is 
an excellent time to do the 
_ daily dusting. The face is 

protected from the dust. 
Remove the egg white with 
clear cool water. Then, 
if ice is available, rub 
the face gently for a half 
minute or so with a smooth bit of 
1CEr d 

To complete this treatment, the 
results of which are of real value, apply 
an astringent. Cucumber juice is a bland 
and very fine astringent for the face. 
It is said to have whitening properties 
also. Just rub the cut surface of the 
vegetable over the face. 

The daily ice rub is a valuable aid to 
beauty. A young woman whose pink 
cheeks are the wonder and envy of her 
friends gets her splendid colour from the 
ice box instead of from the rouge box. 

Olive oil is another staple which 
makes itself useful at the dressing table. 
One woman of my acquaintance with 
a notably smooth skin at an age when 
most skins begin to show the wear of 
years, uses olive oil as a substitute for 
cold cream. 


A Stool for the Fireside 


Finishing it Off. 

Now comes the decorative outermost 
cover. Cut a square with very ample 
turnings, lay it smoothly over the 
calico, taking care to get any pattern, 
such as a bird or cluster of flowers, 
exactly in the centre. Draw and 
pleat the ends smoothly right over 
the edges of the wood to the underside 
of the seat. Here they must be 
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turned in once and firmly nailed 
down all round with the improved 
tacks. . Work very carefully and 
neatly, as any slovenliness of this 
part of the work will show through 
the entire life-time of the stool. 

Now sit on the stool, and note how 
firm and comfortable it is ! 

One great advantage of home up- 
holstery is that if the cover fades 
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or the colour scheme of the room is 
changed, it is an easy matter to re- 
move the old cover by lifting the nails 
with a tack remover. A new cover 
matching other seats in the room can 
be quickly fastened down in its place. 

Brushing with a fairly hard brush 
at every cleaning of the room is the 
best way of keeping upholstery fresh 
and free from dust. 





By A LONDON LITERARY EDITOR 


‘The rank is but the guinea stamp, 

The man’s the gowd for a’ that.” 
OnE thinks of these lines by the 
Bard of Scotland while one turns 
over the winter’s. leaves of biography 
and autobiography. Those leaves are 
good or bad, interesting or not, not 
because they happen to be written by 
somebody with a title, or somebody 
without a title, but because of the 
thought, the service, the chivalry, the 
manliness which they reflect. 

Death, it has been said, is a great 
leveller, but the printed page also gives 
the acid test to personality, character, 
human nature, as in three books which 
we shall look at; the political autobio- 
graphy of Viscount Grey, the biography 
of Sir William Robertson Nicoll, and the 
Life of William T. Stead. 

A Triumph of English 
Character. 

Surely Lord Grey’s book, Twenty-Five 
Years, published by Hodder and Stough- 
ton, is a most notable chronicle of the 
triumph of character. It covers the time 
when he entered Parliament as Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs in Lord 
Rosebery’s administration in 1892, to 
the time he left office as Foreign Secre- 
tary in 1916. We see, therefore, that it 
covers perhaps the most momentous 
period in our history—indeed, a momen- 
tous period in the whole world, and 
perhaps it was fortunate for us and for 
the world that a man of the integrity 
of purpose, the clarity of mind, the 
detachment from selfish thoughts and 
ideas, and the driving power of Lord 
Grey, was then very powerful in the 
control of public affairs. 

“‘ This book,’’ he says modestly about 
it, “‘ has been written in intervals of 
quiet at home, in the country, during the 
last two years. There my wife read over 
to me that portion of the MS. that I 
had written each day. In this way the 
form and expression of the original draft 
were often greatly improved by her 
suggestion or criticism. Without her 
constant help and encouragement, the 
work would never have been done.” 

Needless to say, there is pathos behind 
that passage, because Lord Grey, after 
suffering for years from his eyes, is 
nearly blind. That circumstance made 
sitting down to write a book a double 
toil for him, but kind friends help other 
kind friends over the blind stiles, and so 
others helped him to compile the infor- 
mation from which he wrote, simply, 
pleasantly, charmingly, because his 
English, characteristic of the man, is 
admirable. 


BO . Pte 


Autobiography the Revelation 
of Personality. 


Here we are not concerned with the 


Viscount Grey; Sir William Robertson 


Wicoll: and W. T. Stead 


political side of Twenty-Five Years, so 
much as with its personal side, because 
autobiography is always the revelation 
of personality. Speaking of the writing 


‘of it, Lord Grey thinks there are two 


temptations which inevitably beset the 
public man who tackles memoirs. One 
is a tendency to reconstruct the past 
according to the present views and 
feelings of the writer, and the other is a 
natural desire to set his own part in 
affairs in a pleasing light. 

Well, that is true, and it is very well 
said, but Lord Grey makes a very 
notable effort to be impartial, and being 
modest and unpushing, and undesirous 
of any particular fame, he probably 
succeeds more than most people would 
do. We have a clear touch of his 
personality in this passage— 

After the outbreak of war, I sometimes lay 
awake asking myself, again and again, whether 
the war could have been prevented by any- 
thing I could have done in the preceding 
years. Sleep came every night sufficient in 
amount to restore strength for the next day, 
but there was often a wakeful time round 
about four o'clock in the morning—that time 
when vitality is low and spirits are depressed, 
and the mind is often a prey to doubts and 
anxieties. 

Naturally Lord Grey knew King 
Edward well, and he says of him that he 
had a rare, if not a unique, power of 
combining bonhomie and dignity. The 
bonhomie was warm and spontaneous, 
but it never impaired the dignity. Then 
he goes on— 


His bearing was a perfect example of tact, 
ease and dignity, and to this were added good 
sense and judgment that not only avoided 
mistakes, but perceived the thing that should 
be said to suit the occasion or please an 
individual. . .. Warm human kindness was 
of the very substance of the man. The mis- 
fortune or unhappiness of anyone he knew 
caused him real discomfort, and he would do 
anything in his power to relieve it. The 
success or good fortune of a friend gave him 
lively pleasure and satisfaction. 


Somehow one gets a more easily under- 
stood picture from Lord Grey of what 
King Edward really was, as a man, than 
one gets from some of the definite 
writings about him. He was a king who 
knew how to be human, and Lord Grey 
has always known how-to be human, or 
rather, it has not been necessary for him. 
He knows it, because he is human, 

A Fisherman and a 
Lover of Nature. 

His attachment to the country and to 
Nature and to fishing is well known, 
and we have a delightful description 
from him of how he and his first wife, 
who was killed by a cruel accident in the 
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north of England, used to leave 
London on Saturday mornings, 
in the summer, and hie them 
to Hampshire where they were 
amid peace and beauty. They walked 
from Grosvenor Road, their home, to 
Waterloo, and there was a street 
through which they passed, and out- 
side one house in it there was a 
thrush in a cage, and this thrush was 
always singing. It reminded them of 
two lines that Wordsworth wrote in 
one of his London poems— 


“At the corner of Wood Street, when day- 
light appears, 

Hangs a thrush that sings loud.” 

You see Lord Grey is fond of poetry 
and knows poetry, and he must have a 
deep touch of it in his own nature, for he 
quotes other two lines which impressed 
him when he and his wife left London 
for the country— 


‘Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven.” 


Another quality which one finds in 
his book is that of the seer, the man who, 
in a way, dreams beyond what he can’ 
reason about. 

A friend of his has recalled to him for 
record in the book that on the evening 
of August 3rd, 1914, just before the war 
broke out, they were together looking 
out of the Foreign Office windows, which 
confront St. James’s Park. A lamp- 
lighter was lighting the lamps, and 
reflecting on that the Foreign Secretary, 
as Lord Grey then was, said: “ The 
lamps are going out all over Europe ; we 
shall not see them lit again in our time.” 
Sir William Robertson Nicoll, 

Scholar and Journalist. 

Nobody who writes, or who is fond of 
books, is likely to pass by The Life and 
Letters of Siv William Robertson Nicoll, 
given to us, through the publishing 
house with which he was so intimately 
connected, by his old friend, Mr. T. H. 
Darlow. He is an Englishman, and Sir 
William Robertson Nicoll was not only 
an eminent Scotsman but eminently a 
Scotsman. Even so, Mr. Darlow has 
done his work very well, and done it on 
the most authoritative basis of informa- 
tion, for, as he says— 

“When Lady Robertson Nicoll, her 
husband’s other executors, and his 
children entrusted me with the task of 
preparing this book, they placed at my 
disposal the great mass of his letters, 
papers, and other documents, besides 
private letters, in their own possession.” 

No doubt Lady Robertson Nicoll’s 
advice to him was also important, as her 
advice, her sympathy, and her constant 
help were of enormous use to her dis- 
tinguished husband, and surely no 


Men of Light and Leading 


services which a good and able woman 
gives can be finer than that given to 
her husband. 

“‘ Por the rest,’ says Mr. Darlow, “ it 
was my privilege to enjoy my friend’s 
intimacy for nearly half a life-time. As 
a rule we met every week and talked 
for hours without reserve. In these pages 
I have tried to set down some imperfect 
impressions of perhaps the most remark- 
able person I ever knew.” 

Robertson Nicoll was certainly re- 
markable, and perhaps we get a key to 
bis character when we are told that he 
was, in a phrase used by John Morley 
about Gladstone, ‘‘ a Highlander in the 
custody of a Lowlander.”’ 

He came of Highland stock, and yet 
Lumsden, the little Aberdeenshire village 
in which he was born, was also influenced 
by Lowland opinions, and so Nicoll had 
at once the imagination of the Celt 
and the practicalness of the Lowlander. 
Nobody was a more rapid judge of 
literature, nobody could use his imagina- 
tion more swiftly and usefully, and yet 
when it came to handle practical affairs 
he was equally at home with them. 
Those are the component parts of great 
editors and great publishers, and in 
some degree of great bookmen, and 
Robertson Nicoll was all those together. 
A Man of Quality 
and Many Parts. 

“ Here,” says his biographer, “‘ was a 
powerful editor continually hampered 
by frail health; a stalwart politician 
steeped in literature; a deeply read 
theologian who outstripped his rivals in 
business; a writer of tireless industry 
whose talk overflowed with humour; a 
mystic who had mastered .the whole 
craft of journalism ; a Catholic-minded 
humanist who kept bis fervent Puritan 
faith.” 

Some of us, when we want a key toa 
“man’s career, ask, ‘‘ Who was his 
mother; what was she like?” ‘“‘My 
mother,’’ Robertson Nicoll once wrote, 
‘was a pretty, warm-hearted, eager girl, 
exceedingly well educated for her time.”’ 
His father, a Free Church of Scotland 
minister, was an extraordinary lover of 
books and a student of them, and 
although his means were always scanty 
he collected thousands and thousands 
of books in his little manse at Lumsden, 
Aberdeenshire. 

It might have been the Bronté 
parsonage at Haworth, for it was gloomy, 
and in after years Nicoll himself con- 
fessed pathetically, “ I always feel that I 
was defrauded of my youth. There was 
so little sunshine in it—far too little.”’ 

Shall we call back from the grave the 
appearance of this remarkable man ? 
That is not difficult for those who knew 
him well, because in appearance, as in 
mentality, he was striking. Nobody, 
however, could improve upon this 
description by his biographer— 


When you met him you saw a slight spare 
figure of frail physique, whose broad forehead 
and keen eyes gave unmistakable distinction 
to his appearance. What struck you about 
his dress were the white shirt cuffs that pro- 
jected over his hands. He came forward with 
a slow shuffling gait and greeted you in soft 
measured tones touched with an Aberdonian 
accent. While he talked he would stroke his 
moustache with the tips of thin delicate fingers, 
gazing dreamily through eyelids that seemed 
half closed, though his mind was intensely 
alert. 


It was an alert-mind and also a power- 
ful mind, full of intellectuality in action. 
A Man of Calibre 
and Flexibility. 

“ He could,” we are well told, ‘“‘take 
hold of some complex question in 
theology or politics or literature, and 
pierce straight to the heart of the real 
issues involved. His mind moved with 
masterly ease and vigour even where 
his judgments might be imperfect or 
mistaken.” 

That is true, as we all know who came 
into association with Nicoll during his 
hours of leisure, although they were 
never very many, notwithstanding his 


frailty of health. 


He often had days in bed in order to 
get rest, but he worked all the same, 
dictating to his secretary, and, says one 
of his daughters, in what must be our 
last pen portrait of a man whose like 
we shall not soon look upon again: “I 
seem to see him now lying in bed among 
his papers and books and saying, when 
I entered the room, ‘I hope to have a 
perfectly quiet day to-day, a good day, 
nobody is coming.’ ”’ 

A Napoleon of English 
Journalism. 

What are we to say of that cataract 
of journalism, Stead, whose life has been 
admirably written by Mr. Frederic 
White, and published by Mr. Jonathan 
Cape? Here is another authoritative 
biography, for the Stead correspondence 
and papers have been at the disposal of 
Mr. White, and he has made very good 
use of them. 

He presents us with a living Stead, the 
Stead who really was, and there is hardly 
a midale-aged journalist in Fleet Street 
who does not remember meeting him 
somehow. He was a man you could 
never forget, if you once met him, a 
driving, rather loud-voiced personality, 
and perhaps it was almost fitting, tragic 
as it may seem, that he should have been 
standing on the deck of the Titanic, 
amid that lonely waste of waters and 
icebergs, when she went down for ever. 

Stead, like Robertson Nicoll, was a 
“son of the manse,’’ and he wrote some- 
where that the most interesting man he 
had ever met was his own father. He 
was not only his father but his teacher, 
his story-teller, his universal encyclo- 
pedia of knowledge, and his greatest 
playmate. He learned much, therefore, 


at his father’s knees, and when he 
reached London in his journalistic 
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pilgrimage he knew much, and he could 
use the knowledge. 

His aspirations when he was young 
are expressed in this extract from one of 
his letters— 


If my life may be the means of doing much 
good in my day, and perhaps afterwards, I 


. dedicate it to that purpose, and any prospect 


of wealth or comfort which may have to be 
sacrificed, what is it? Dust in the balance. 


It was Lord Milner, who worked in 
the Pall Mall Gazette office with Stead, 
who once described him as a combination 
of Don Quixote and Barnum the show- 
man There was some truth in the de- 
scription, but it was exaggerated, and one 


prefers the summing up of him which 


has been given by Mr. A. G. Gardiner— 


Had he lived in an earlier age he would 
have been a founder of a new religion, or the 
furious Crusader on behalf of an old one. He 
would have been worshipped by crowds of 
disciples, and miracles and legends would have 
gathered in his name. ... He would have 
joyously gone to the stake for his belief. 


What John Burns 
said to Stead. 


One of his friends was John Burns, 
and there is a story about what happened 
when they were crossing Westminster 
Bridge on some occasion. Stead was 
delivering a long harangue on Julia, a 
figure of his belief in spiritualism, when 
Burns suddenly stopped and said with 
terrible impressiveness, ‘‘ Stead, if I were 
a true friend to you, I should chuck you 
over that parapet into the river.” 

One of Stead’s peculiarities when he 
became editor of the Pall Mall Gazette 
was for interviewing anybody, little or 
big, worth interviewing. Most of those 
interviews he published, but one which 
he had with King Edward when he was 
Prince of Wales was never published, 
and was found in manuscript among 
Stead’s papers. 

It was arranged, as we now learn, by 
the Countess of Warwick. It is charac- 
teristic of Stead to say that when the 
Prince arrived, ‘“‘she made an extremely 
pretty curtsey, prettier than any I had 
seen before. Then he came forward and 
shook hands. I made a small bow which 
I felt contrasted badly from the point of 
view of grace with Lady Warwick’s.”’ 

After a little they sat down to lunch, 
and here were the first impressions which 
the journalist had of the future king— 

The Prince ate very rapidly, taking, I think, 
every course excepting lobster. I do not re- 
member what wine he drank. He struck me, 
when he came into the room, as being slightly 
under the middle height, not so stout as I had 
expected, very simple in his manners, and at 
the first look—I do not know whether it is his 
moustache or his eyes, which made you have 
a half impression that he had either a slight 
squint, or that one of his front teeth was awry. 


It was only at the beginning, for the impression 
went off rapidly. 
Prince and Journalist 
in Conference. 

During lunch and after lunch the 
Prince and the journalist talked, and one 
of Stead’s remarks was— 


(Concluded on page 220. 
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“THE old, old wish—A Happy 
Christmas ! And to ensure the same, 
I send my greetings early, with due 
notice that I am neither giving nor 
receiving Christmas presents this 
year. So may your Christmas burden 
be that much the lighter.”’ 

Dr. Andrew Kilner read the neat 
card with some satisfaction. 

“Tam no miser, I’ll write a decent 
cheque for charities,’ he told him- 
self; “‘ but I'll not waste my time 
choosing gifts, with the sole reward 
of getting back a collection of odd- 
ments I don’t want, and then a 
dozen or two letters of false gratitude 
to write.” ; = 

He looked round his comfortable 
library with pleasure, and con- 
gratulated himself with having dis- 
covered the secret of peace at 
Christmas-time. Then he rang. the 
bell. 

“ Hasn’t Miss Hellier come yet ? ” 
he asked the maid. 

“She has just arrived, sir. 
train was held up by the fog.”’ 

As the girl spoke his secretary 
came in, and he greeted her kindly. 

“An awful day, Miss Hellier ! 
I don’t wonder your train was 
delayed. Well, I’m not quite ready 
yet for Chapter Ten, so you might 
put these cards in envelopes and 
address them. Here’s the list. It is 
a neat little card, isn’t it ?”’ 

The girl read it slowly, then looked 
up at him. = 

“Neat enough,”’ she said, “‘ but ie 

“Well? Finish your sentence. 
You know I hate unfinished sen- 
tences.”’ 

“TJ think it is horrid.” 

“ Horrid! Why horrid? Surely 
you are not a sentimentalist ! ” 

““T am afraid I am,”’ she confessed. 
“Anyhow, I hate this present-can- 
celling business. It is inhuman.” 

“Absurd! And I had admired 
your business-like mind, Surely this 


Her 
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1s the business principle applied to 
personal matters ?”’ 

She shook her fair head obstinately. 

“Christmas is not a _ practical 
matter,’’ was all she said. ‘‘ Shall I 
begin the list, Dr. Kilner ? ” 

He handed it over to her, but 
obviously some of his pride in this 
new idea had gone. 

“Tl be ready for work as soon 
as you’ve finished,’ he told her 
shortly. 

The scientist looked across once 
and again at the typist’s table. His 
literary work had never gone so 
well as since he had had the luck to 
find this new typist three months ago. 
Everything had worked smoothly, 
and this was the first time that Miss 
Hellier had ventured to disagree with 
him. To be frank, she had not had 
many opportunities for so doing, for 
his scientific work was beyond her 
scope, and they had rarely met on 
more human ground. 

“Christmas is not a_ practical 
matter!’ he reflected scornfully. 


‘““That is where all the trouble 
about Christmas starts. These 
sentimentalists——”’ 

He was interrupted by Miss 


Hellier’s clear voice. 

““T have finished the envelopes ; 
shall I seal and stamp them ? ”’ 

“That is what you generally do,” 
he answered testily. 

She hesitated. 

“JT didn’t know zs 
slowly. 

‘Whether I should change my 
mind? That’s.a thing I don’t do. 
Seal and stamp them, and ring for 
the maid to take them to the post.” 

He knew such haste was unneces- 
sary; they would only catch the 
same mail as his later letters. But he 
did not like the presence of a critic. 
He must assert himself. 

The cards of greeting gone, they 
turned to work on Chapter Ten. 
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One thing was certain. Senti- 
mentalist or not, Margaret Hellier 
was a worker. After a morning of 
dictation the Professor went out for 
a walk, and came back at dusk to 
find his secretary still typing the 
morning’s matter. 

“Come, you have worked long 


enough,”’ he said kindly. “ Finish 
the rest to-morrow.”’ 

She glanced at the clock. 

“T was half-an-hour late,’ she 


reminded him. | 

“That was the fog’s fault, not 
yours, Miss Hellier,’’ he said. ‘“‘ Be- 
sides, you'll never get rich that 
way; get all youcan!”’ 

And give all= you .can,. she 
finished sharply; then flushed at her 
own temerity. 

He laughed. 

“That is a gibe at my greeting 
card,”’ he said. ‘“‘ You are not such 
an automaton as I imagined.”’ 

‘‘T did not mean to gibe,” she 
answered deliberately ; “‘ but I can’t 
help thinking that you'll miss a lot 
this Christmas.”’ 

“A lot of worry!’ he retorted 
cheerfully. 

‘“* A lot of happiness ! ”’ 

There was silence as she began to 
pack away her machine, then the 
man spoke sharply. 

“ After all, perhaps I must keep 
you ten more minutes. Address 
envelopes, please, to the following 
charitable organisations, and write 
notes saying that I am pleased to 
enclose cheque value—fill in amounts 
as I pass them over, then I’ll sign.” 

She obeyed in silence, and in a few 
minutes a little pile of half-a-dozen 
addressed envelopes lay before her. 

““Now are you satisfied that I’ve 
fulfilled my Christmas obligations ? ”’ 
he asked. ‘‘I had no intention of 
evading them, but I wanted every- 
thing done on a business basis—no 
nonsense, no sentiment.”’ 
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“You have been very generous,” 
she answered evasively. 

‘Not generous at all. I can afford 
it, and it is a plain duty. But you 
are not satisfied ?”’ 


‘It is so—so impersonal! ’’ She 
sighed. 

He threw back his head and 
laughed. 

“A true woman’s reason!’ he 
retorted. ‘‘ A woman’s chief weak- 


ness is her individualism.” 

She flushed, but she stuck to her 
guns. 

“You don’t get the same warm 
feeling unless—unless the personal 
equation comes in,’’ she maintained. 
“And it is just that warm feeling 
that makes life worth. while.” 

“Feelings! And you a scientist in 
embryo!” he jeered. “I thought I 
had at least educated you up to facts, 
Miss Hellier !”’ 

Suddenly she raised her soft brown 
eyes to his. 

“Scientist!” she exclaimed. 
‘““Thank God, I’m a woman ! ”’ 

He stared down at her. 

Queer that he should learn so 
suddenly, so completely, that the 
shy little typist was no automaton. 
He knew nothing of her save that 
she had been passed on to him by a 
business friend as something in the 
way of human machines decidedly 
better educated and more intelligent 
than the average, and therefore, 
perhaps, equal to his somewhat 
abstruse work. And she had proved 
herself both capable and intelligent. 
Gradually, and quite intuitively, he 
had learnt he could trust her. And 
now—now she was revealing herself 
a mere woman. 

He shuffled uneasily. He doubted 
if he wanted a woman about the 
place. The human machine was more 
his line. He had known from the 
first that she was pretty, in a quiet, 
unobtrusive, quite correct 
style for a typist. Now, 
for the first time that he 
saw her animated, the know- 
‘edge came home to him 
with a queer intimate sort 
of realisation. 

“Of course, I mustn’t 
forget that,’’ he muttered, 
and with the desire of 
switching the conversation 
back to the normal, he con- 
tinued : “‘ And women like 
holidays. How long are 
you expecting at Christmas, 
Miss Hellier? I myself shall 
only stop for the day, but 





you, of course, will want longer. 
Will four days do?” 

She considered. 

“ Thank you,” she said; ‘“ but it 
would inconvenience you if I got so 
far behind the work. Two will do 
quite well; I’m not going away.” 

“JT don’t want to overtax you, 
though certainly if two would do— 
we are at a very important point in 
the book. Then, do you live with 
your people? I’ve your address 
somewhere, but a number and a road 
tell nothing.” 

““T live in a hostel,”’ she told him 
shortly. ‘In spite of its impeccable 
character, it does not hold out many 
attractions at Christmas-time.”’ 

‘““T am sorry,” he said. Somehow 
the girl’s tone conveyed to him 
something of the bleak hospitality 
of her dull and correct lodging. 
“Well, take what holiday you like, 
Miss Hellier. Good night.” 

The next day Chapter Ten was 
difficult. Miss Hellier had learnt by 
now what difficult days meant. Her 
employer, invariably kind and cour- 
teous, was simply absorbed. He 
forgot himself, his human machine, 
and everything else till all obstacles 
were overcome. It was a very white- 
faced tired woman who caught the 
train that night. 

But the day after the sun 
was shining—outside and within. 
Chapter Ten lay finished, a pile of 
neatly typed foolscap, and Chapter 
Eleven promised to be as easy 
sailing as its predecessor had been 
stormy. 

The scientist came down again to 
things of earth. 

“ T’m afraid I taxed you too hard 
and too long yesterday, Miss Hellier,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ Suppose you take this 
afternoon off ? ”’ 

Her face brightened. 

“ Thank you, Dr, Kalner,* she 
replied; “I’d be glad of 
Tes 

“And you will get out 
into the sunshine ? ”’ 

She hesitated. 

He guessed the truth. 

“You intend to spend it 
in those over-heated, under- 
ventilated stores ? ”’ 

“Thousands of men and 
women spend their whole 
working days in them,” she 
reminded him, “and sur- 
Vive dt, 

“But sits youkrare, Moc 
forced to go, the folly of 
bales 
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‘Tt takes a lot of time and plan- 
ning,” she reminded him, “ to make 
a little go a long way.” 

He looked at her thoughtfully. 

‘‘I always imagined,” he said, 
‘that you had private means.” And 
his tentative interest was quite 
inoffensive. 

“T had—once,” she explained 
briefly. ‘‘ Now I am quite alone and 
dependent on my earnings.” 

“TI see!’ He stared at her for 
a moment, then went on: “ You 
ought not to waste your money on 
presents.” 

“It is just lonely people like me 
who should; they keep us from 
drying up. You need the personal 
element to keep you sweet.” 

He laughed. 

“ T’ve burnt my boats—cut off my 
personal element, for I can hardly go 
back on my Christmas card; but— 
let me come and share yours.” 

‘“ What do you mean ? ” 

“Go shopping with you.” 

She shook her head, then changed 
her mind, laughed, and said— 

“Very well, Dr. Kilner ; but you 
mustn’t mind my weighing every 
penny—I’ve got to.” 

They both enjoyed the quick walk 
in the sunny frosty air. It was 
more than a mile to Oxford Street, 
but by preference they walked, and 
by mutual consent, though unspoken, 
they dropped the réle of employer 
and employed. 

The girl looked up at his thought- 
lined refined face and laughed. 

“It is so absurd !”’ she said. 

“What is ?”’ 

“That you should carefully cut 
yourself off from-Christmas shopping, 
then voluntarily come and do it!” 

“The ‘ voluntary’ nature of the 
occupation makes all the difference. 
Besides, there is the relief from 
Chapter Ten to consider; and last 
but not least, J am a bare middle-age 
yet, Miss Hellier; not too old for 
reactions ! ”’ 

““T am having a reaction myself,” 
she told him. ‘‘ Chapter Ten was a 
tough proposition, wasn’t it ? ”’ 

They laughed together over 
Chapter Ten, and perhaps it was 
the first time the scientist had ever 
laughed over his own work. 

By this time they had reached 
Storeland. 

“‘T am very much alone in the 
world,” the girl told her companion 
simply, ‘‘ and it makes me sorry for 
lonely people. Our hostel is full of 
lonely women ; quite a lot, like me, 


won’t go away for 
Christmas because 
they’ve nowhere to go 
to. Several I know 
won't have a present, 
and I thought—-—” 

“ Economically, your 
whole attitude is un- 
sound,” he told her. 
“You will waste your 
money on rubbish for 
other lonely women, and 
in case of illness or 
losing your job you are 
up against it!” 

“A few shillings 
wouldn’t save me 
then !”’ she flashed. 

“Absurd! Howmany 
women are there in your 
hostel ? ” 

“ Thirty-two.” 

“Tf I were to ‘buy 
thirty-two pairs of 
gloves, or—or hand- 
bags me 

eONG) (Seno new hirakt 
would be charity. A 
present without indi- 
viduality is the cheapest 
charity.” 

He considered the 
matter. 

“Well,” heconcluded, 
*“you don’t put all your 
brains into Chapter Ten 
evidently. Perhaps 
there is something in 
this Christmas business 











THIRTY-ONE PRESENTS 


after all. Look here, 
Miss Hellier, I am 
mentally stiff—I want a series of 
mental jerks. Will you let me have 
it by assisting you to buy thirty-two 
presents ? ” 

‘“ Thirty-one,’ she corrected him. 
“You must knock me off.” 

He opened his eyes. 

““Oh, of course,” he agreed. ‘‘ Well, 
may I help ?”’ 

She laughed helplessly. 

“JT wouldn’t, if I thought you 
couldn’t afford it. But it will be fun ! 
Come along in. First of all, there 
is Mary Anderson—tall, pretty, a 
photographic agent by occupation, 
always hard-up, but a good sort, 
though rather given to borrowing.” 

‘“ Handbag,” said the man. “ If it 
is a nice one she’ll want to show it off, 
so there’ll be no excuse for saying 
she’s left her purse at home.” 

‘‘ Then we must get to work,” his 
secretary told him. 

It was two very tired, but remark- 
ably cheerful people who parted at 


TAKE SOME BUYING. 


the corner where Margaret Hellier’s 
*bus started. Thirty-one presents 
take some buying, and except for 
what the typist called a Celebration 
Tea, they had been hard at work. 

‘‘ Inconsistent ! ’’ the man growled, 
as he waited to see the girl off. “I 
am as inconsistent as-a woman. 
Anyhow, since you are pledged to 
anonymity, I shall not be bored with 
letters of thanks ! ”’ 

Next morning the typist was at her 
desk as usual. After much thought 
she had decided to ignore the events 
of yesterday. So apparently had the 
Doctor. Chapter Eleven went on as 
usual. 

The next day she typed in the 
study, he worked in, the library, all 
just as they had done a score of times 
before. 

Christmas Eve dawned. Margaret 
Hellier had to take down notes that 
morning, but after an hour the man 
stopped dictating. 
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“That’s .all for the present, Miss 
Hellier, thank you,” he said pleas- 
antly. ‘‘ Now you had better tele- 
phone to the store to ensure our 
thirty-one parcels being delivered 
to-day. And then there are some 
Christmas letters to be answered ; 
for, in spite of my pains, I have not 
quite escaped.” 

The girl smiled as she went to 
the telephone, then came back to 
the table and sorted out the ‘letters 
the man handed her. 

“T’d better put these cards and 
photographs and calendars on the 
shelf,” she suggested. 

He watched her as, without waiting 
for permission, she stepped to the 
massive oak mantelpiece and placed 
up and down its length the handful of 
brightly coloured greetings. Then 
she glanced at him and said— 

“Friendship is a plant that takes 
a lot of killing !”’ 

‘You are a little philosopher,” he 


A Belated Christmas Gift 


told her. ‘‘ But don’t worry your 
head about me; happiness doesn’t 
depend on the froth of life.” 

“* But it does so much,” she urged. 
“You may miss—oh, more than ever 
you will know!” 

‘“‘ I’ve had as much as I deserve!” 

“ You haven’t!’’ She contradicted 
him bluntly. There was a moment’s 
pause, then she went on in quite a 
different tone of voice: ‘‘ Chapter 
Eleven, paragraph fourteen—am I to 
copy these notes, or to give just the 
references, please ? ”’ 

‘‘ References will do,’’ he answered 
shortly, and walked away. 

The rest of the day they stuck to 
work, but he paused to shake hands 
before she left—an unusual formality. 

“ A happy Christmas, Miss Hellier,”’ 
he said kindly. ‘‘ I shall see youagain 
on the twenty-seventh ? ”’ 

““VYes, Dr. Kilner,” she answered. 
“And I hope you, too, will have a 
happy day.. I suppose you will be 
with friends ; the maids told me they 
were all off.” 

He looked rather uncomfortable. 

“ Oh, I shall have a quiet day,” he 
said vaguely. ‘I don’t keep Christ- 
mas, as you know. I shall dine out at 
some restaurant.” 

The girl looked distressed. 

“ But surely: ” she began, 

“You'll miss your train, Miss 
Hellier,’’ he told her, and she hurried 
off. 

Yet at dusk next day once again 
she stood outside her employer’s 
house, surprised at her own temerity. 
For when a man visitor to the hostel 
had suggested taking two or three of 
the girls for a spin in his car, and 
she learnt their route lay this way, 
on impulse she had asked to be 
taken and dropped here and called 
for on the return. 

She knocked twice ; no one came, 
and she told herself angrily that she 
had come on a fool’s errand. Then, 
as she turned away, the door opened 
and Dr. Kilner himself stood there. 

“You!” he exclaimed. ‘“‘ Come 


a”? 
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He led her to the familiar library, 
gay now with’ the cards she herself 
had arranged. They both stood before 





the great fire that blazed on the 
hearth. 

“T am glad you have come,” he 
told her simply. 

In some confusion she explained 
how it had happened. He nodded 
absently ; his mind seemed far away 
from her words, but he never took 
his eyes from her face. 

‘‘T have kept in this room to-day,” 
he told her, ‘‘ because these cards 
somehow. gave it a homely look. 
I never had a proper home. I was 
a motherless only child, my father 
an overworked country doctor. It 
was a-bare life for a child.” 

“ Poor little boy !’ she murmured, 
all the mother instinct roused by the 
thought of the lonely child of thirty 
years ago. : : 

“J don’t know why I told you 
that; but a lonely Christmas is a 
retrospective affair.” 

“You have brightened other 
people’s Christmas, anyhow,” she 
told him. ‘I really came to thank 
you for the anonymous presents. 
The girls were simply delighted, and 
those who are away have a pleasure 
to come back to. And there has been 
endless fun guessing who sent them.” 


His face lit up. 

‘““ We chose the right things ? ” 

‘Exactly !’’ she said, and went 
into details. “And now,’ she 
finished, ‘‘ I must thank you for my 
flowers—of course they must have 
been from you. They have brightened 
up the whole house, and here are 
some.” And she touched the violets 
pinned in her fur. 

‘“T thought you’d guess they were 
from me,” he said, smiling. “It 
would hardly have done to leave 
you out—it would have raised sus- 
picion.”’ 

“T thought you might think of 
that,” she answered, but her tone was 
lifeless. 

“Oh, I am a business-like scient- 
ist,” he told her, and there was a hint 
of teasing in his voice. “ But I have 
a confession to make, Miss Hellier. 
You were right and I was wrong.” 

‘““ What about ?”’ 

“That card. I’ve felt lonely all-day 
because the postman passed me by, 
and only your thirty-one presents 
have kept me going!” 7 

““ And I never sent you anything— 
just because I dare not!” 

““T want a present from you all 
the same. There is still time for it, 
my dear !”’ 

There was a queer shake in the 
scientist’s voice, and, looking up in his 
face, she suddenly realised what he 
wanted. 

There was silence as they looked at 
each other as if for the first time. 
Then— 

‘“Everything—or nothing, Mar- 
garet |!’ he said. 

She took her time before replying, 
but her answer was very positive 
when at last it came. 

“ Everything ! ” 
simply. 


she told him 


Father Christmas meets with some 
queer customers ; all variety of gifts 
do they want, and given in every 
variety of ways. But Father Christ- 
mas knows his business, he makes 
no mistakes. 


Men of Light and Leading: Concluded from page 216 


“ I can hardly realise I am sitting on 
this chair and you are sitting on that, 
and we are actually talking to each other 
as we are, after all J have said about you 
in the past. I hope,’’ I said, “‘ if I have 
been a bit rough in anything I have 
written you will mm 

“Oh, dear me,”’ said the Prince, “‘ lam 
a liberal-minded man, don’t mention it.”’ 





“ Well,” said Stead, ‘‘I am glad to 
have had an opportunity of talking to 
you.” 

Their talk included a discussion about 
the Prince’s position, which he said was 
very difficult. 

Stead answered that no doubt it 
was difficult, but it was a very good 
position. 
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“ You think so ?’’ said the Prince. 

“IT think,’ answered Stead, ‘“‘it is 
about the best position there is in 
the Empire. I ’do not mean for 


pomp.” be 

‘© T understand what you mean,” said 
the Prince, and no doubt he did, for 
Stead was always very clear in his 


observations. 
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istic Designs which 
etain their Charm 
~ Other designs are obtainable in the appealing little 


Nursery Toilet Set illustrated below, which would 
- give joy to a Child, 





Painted Preserve Jars. 


Here are three of a large variety of 
charming Preserve Jars. These come 
in- various shapes, patterns, and 
colourings, and would make ideal 
presents. There is a very satisfying 
quality about simple shapes, and 
items such as these will give dignity 
to any table. 


This firm has some very charming 
miniature Cruets for the ‘‘ Breakfast 
in Bed” Tray. 





A Nursery Toilet Set. 


If you have a friend who is 
making a collection of jugs 
—and one might do a good 
deal worse in the collecting 
way—you can give her a 
great deal of pleasure by 
adding to her store from the 
selection of beautiful jugs 
designed by Messrs. Carter, 
Stabler and Adams. You 
can get practically every 
variety of shape, colour, and 
size, from the tiny dumpy 
cream-jug to its tall thin ; 

relation. All these illustrations are the copyright designs of Messrs. Carter, 


Stabler and Adams, and manufactured at the Poole Potteries. 





Painted Jugs. 


In vases, too, there are many 
shapes to choose from, 
mostly simple, and all 
dignified. It is interesting 
to note how a different 
decoration often appears to 
alter the shape of a piece 
of china. This is exempli- 
fied in four of the vases 
shown here, each belonging 
to one of two shapes, but 
differently decorated. 





Painted Vases. 
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By Mrs. 


Wits the woman whose taste tends to 
‘‘ period ”’ furnishings, the burning ques- 
tion (may I be forgiven the levity !) 
centres arourd the prob- 
lem of inducing the 
heating system of to-day 
to fit into the decorative 
scheme of things as laid 
down by the designers of 
yesterday. Daily there 
increases amongst us the 
number of those who, 
rather than face the dust 
and soil attendant on a 
coal fire as well as the 
disgruntlement on the | 
part of the maid who must attend upon 
it, decide on the path of lesser resistance 
offered by the gas-heater. But unfortu- 
nately, in the majority of instances, the 
gas stove is merely fitted in front of the 
existing grate without any care being 
taken to ensure that the setting shall 
be such as will agree happily with the 
general character of the room. Hence 
dissatisfaction, discord, and a quite 
unreasonable discontent with modern 
methods of heating. 

There are certain facts regarding 
home decoration as to which the average 
housewife awakens remark- 
ably slowly. One concerns 
the facilities for the appro- 
priate and artistic place- 
ment of heaters which 
various gas companies (and 
more especially the British 
Commercial Gas. Associa- 
tion) have for some time 
past placed at the service 
of the public. No matter 
in what style one may 
have furnished one’s room, 
whether it be Elizabethan 
or Georgian, Renaissance or 
Empire, there is no reason 
why the heater should not 
be so surrounded as to fit in 
perfectly with its environ- 
ment. And yet one still 
continues to hear laments 
that “the gas-stove looks 
so hopelessly out of place 
Withmold fuxrmit ure: 
laments that merely reflect 
upon the lack of initiative 
displayed by the plaintiff ! 
Redecorating a Nineteenth- 
Century House. 

As an example of what 
may be achieved in an 
ordinary nineteenth-cen- 
tury house, in which the 
furnishings have been kept 
to cottagey lines, and 
pieces of old oak and elm 
have combined with a 


DINING-ROOM. 





floor covering of Tiloleum, examples of 
English woolwork, and bits of Stafford- 
shire pottery, to create an effect of 


° rustic simplicity, there is 
illustrated herewith a 
view of my own dining- 
room, showing the way 
in which the problem of 
the heater has been over- 
come by the Gas Asso- 
ciation. Formerly the 
fireplace was monopo- 
lised by a “busy” 
modern grate, a com- 
plicated and elaborate 
affair of coloured tiles, 
hobs, and ironwork, in front of which 
the heater was installed after the usual 
manner of heaters. For many a day we 
endeavoured to convince ourselves that 
all was well, for it was obvious that this 
fitment had been bestowed upon the 
room at no little expense. But even- 
tually arrived the day when the con- 
viction was borne in upon us that some- 
thing would have to be done about it. 
The advice of the expert was invited, 


and there resulted the abolition of the 


tiles and ironwork and the substitution 
of a simple but, to my mind, extremely 


A GLIMPSE OF MRS. GORDON-STABLES’ 


GORDON-STABLES 


effective arrangement of brickwork, 
quite in harmony with the dominant idea 
of the room. The bricks, which are of a 
warm red, form the hearth as well as the 
sides and back, and harmonise well with 
the deeper red of the floor covering. 

This treatment, of course, is one for a 
town fireplace of no extensive propor- 
tions, but for the room that is more 
spacioys, and that needs to develop the 
suggestion of a country home of old 
English type, one could well have a deep 
open hearth of bricks, and choose one’s 
heater of the basket-grate order, placing 
at either side tall andirons either of 
iron or steel to match the basket. In 
such a grate one could have installed 
either the fitments that successfully 
simulate a log-fire or else the arrange- 
ment of nuts that resembles a com- 
pactly stacked coke fire. When lit, such 
a gas fire becomes red hot and is as 
cheery in appearance as any coal fire. 
The Adams = 
Fireplace. 


Owners of houses, 


Queen Anne 


adorned with Adams decorations, and 
filled with furniture designed on the 
lines of the master craftsmen of that 


wonderful era in cabinet-making, may 
[Concluded on page 225. 





Photo by 
John H, Avery and Co, 


Brick Setting designed to take a Gas-heater, by the British Commercial Gas Association. 


Note its appropriateness in connection with the furnishings of the room. 
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I SOMETIMES wonder .« 
how it is that women 
have gained the 
soubriquet of the 
“shopping sex,” 
seeing that, for those 
at least with little 
time at their disposal, 
the business of 
stalking their shop- 
ping prey to its lair, 
and finally locating 
the thing desired, is 
apt to be provoca- 
tive of a good deal 
more trouble and 
worry than it is of 
amusement. To 
‘help those women 
who sometimes find | 
their shopping duttes' * 
to be more arduous 
than such an occu- 
pation is popularly 
supposed to be, I 
have vicariously, and 
so far as is possible, 
done some of the 
locating, and am 
prepared to put you wise, through the 
medium of this magazine, as to where it 
is that you may meet with the following 
articles, some of which I feel sure you 
“may find it expedient to take into your 
own households. 
A Combined Bath-stool 
and Cupboard. 

This is an ingenious device which 
should find a welcome in any small 
domain where space restriction renders 
it desirable that every article of furniture 
should perform as many functions as 
possible. It takes the form of a square 

‘cork-topped seat for the bath-room, 

its sides filled in to form a capacious 
storing place for linen, or whatever the 
owner may see fit to stow 
‘away in it. The seat lifts 
up and is kept in position 
by means of a little metal 
rod. The whole is painted 
-in white enamel and its 
‘price is 18s. 11d. 


Representative 
are unriva 


¥ 


A Pistol-pattern 
Gas-lighter. 


For 1o#d. it is now pos- 
sible to equip one’s gas- 
stove with a gas-lighter in 
the shape of a pistol, which 
I find evinces none of the 
coyness in lighting up 
usually characteristic of 
‘such accessories. One has 
only to pull the trigger, and 
the lighter does the rest. 
At the price of a single 
packet of matches, it is 


<p CW: 





ENGLISH CRYSTAL GLASS. 


Examples of Beautiful Crystal Glass for which British Craftsmen 
ed throughout the World. Only the finest Chemicals are employed, 
and, although Continental Glass is less Costly to Produce, there is no comparison 


in point of Colour and Cutting. 


calculated to save you the cost of many 
such packets. 

A Useful Skirt- 

hanger. 

Most of us have already equipped our 
wardrobes and cupboards with some 
form or other of fitment to take our 
dresses and their attendant “ shoulders,” 
but so far little has been done to provide 
for the scientific disposal of our skirts. 
Now comes a highly practical skirt- 
hanger for attachment either to the 
back of a cupboard or to a door, and 
ready to take half-a-dozen skirts or 
more, slung over the bronze metal 
rods that are fitted into slots at the side 
of the hinged frame. At the base come 
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wooden struts with 
rubber buffers, so 
that the bottom of 
the frame can be 
thrown out whenever 
a rod with its skirt 
has to be removed. 
The whole, which is 
of polished oak, 
hangs from a couple 
of bronzed hooks, 
which are supplied 
with it for attach- 


ment. The price of 
the hanger. as 
5s. 11d. 


A Book-trough from 
Aeropane Wood. 


By the bedside or 
on one’s desk a 
book-trough to hold 
a dozen volumes or 
so is always a useful 
little addition, and 
when it costs but 
4s. 11d., and is made 
from the fine ma- 
hogany or the walnut 
of our aircrait, it 
certainly represents an indulgence that 
few of us need deny ourselves. Measur- 
ing a foot in length and terminating in 
shaped pieces from the aeroplane propel- 
lers, these troughs are deep enough to 
hold firmly books of no small dimensions. 
A Lock with 
a Code. 

The code system, which has long ago 
been applied to safes and locks of the 
more expensive order, has now been 
carried out in connection with a cute 
little padlock, at 7s. 6d., which should 
prove a veritable boon to those who 
at times have to leave unprotected a 
bicycle, a perambulator, a golf bag, or 
even a travelling - trunk. Under a 
perfectly simple system one 
adjusts its letters to form 
one’s own code, attaches 
it to one’s possession, and 
not until the lock is 
released under the code 
chosen, can access be 
secured. The lock, which 
works quite independently 
of a key, is plated in nickel, 
and will not rust or tarnish 
however much it is exposed. 
A Novel 
Pouffe. 

I have seen many cab- 
inets for the accommodation 
of gramophone records in 
my time, and but few of 
them have esthetically 
proved an adornment to the 
room in which they were 
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placed. But now comes a floor pouffe (and 
incidentally a duet seat for the piano) 
which is also a gramophone record-box 
without anyone being any the wiser. 
The long stool on its swivel castors 
boasts a spring seat which opens to 
display an interior fitted to take as many 
as fifty-four records, which is about 
as many as most of us have to house at 
a time. The upholstery of the pouffe 
is of a fadeless poplin of satin-striped 
charms, and its price is 3 guineas. 

A Quick-change 

Chair. 

Most of us have learnt to appreciate 
the comfort of those adjustable chairs 
with a back which can be fitted at a 
variety of angles and with loose cushions 
of corduroy velvet both for the seat and 
back. Now comes an accommodating 
chair of this type which, by a perfectly 
simple device, allows itself still further 
to be converted into a single bed at 
need—the back letting down and the 
‘seat extending to give the necessary 
length. Such a convenient chair is 
obtainable for £2 15s., while a similar 
settee that forms itself into a double 
bed is priced at 5 guineas. For those 
who have no spare-room to offer the oc- 
casional guest, such a chair of this kind 
renders hospitality considerably easier. 

A Table and Boot-rack 
Combined. 

Quite new to me is a useful little 
bed-room table with a couple of racks 
beneath it for the reception of boots and 
shoes and at the base a further stand 
for such cddments as one may care to 
entrust to it. A table of this kind 
certainly helps very materially to 
dispose of the accumulation of footgear 
that bkesets every woman in these days 
of a pair-for-every-toilette, and, to my 
mind, looks tidier than an open rack 
which has no table-top to conceal its 
burden. Its price is £1 9s. 6d. 

Some Attractive 
Blankets. 

Colourful blankets are the order of 
the day, and a very 
cheerful and attrac- 
tive order they 

“represent. Some 
reversible blankets 
woven in the two 
dyed wools are 
especially alluring, 
since in addition to 
their dainty tints, 
they are very soft 
and warm and cost 
but, {1 13s.. “apiece 
in) the. large. size: 
Another blanket of 
novel type is one 
that is woven, in a 
damask design, of 
particularly heavy 
wool. This is priced 
at {1 15s., and is to 


be had in:all manner of pale tints of 
much beauty. , 

A New 

Quilt. 

A novel note is struck by a down 
quilt whose acquaintance I have recently 
made, and who. has elected, in place of 
the ordinary curvatures in quiltings, to 
have itself stitched in simple square 
chequerings, very straightforward. and 
attractive in comparison. One such 
quilt in a deep burnt orange seemed to 
me much to be desired, and this I was 
glad to find was to be had in as many as 
three different sizes, the smallest pricing 
itself at £2 10s. 

A Cotton with a Hand- 
loom Effect. 

Hand-woven linens are certainly the 
fabric-de-luxe just now both for curtains 
and for table napery, but their cost is 
hardly such as to render them suitable 
for every depth of purse. Therefore we 
are prepared to extend a hand of wel- 
come to the new cottons, at the modest 
sum of 3s. 9d. a yard, which are so 
woven as to convey the impression of 
hand-weaving. Very thick, and with 
the surface that at one time could only 
be produced on a hand-loom, these 
cottons have an added virtue in that 
they are unfadable. 


A Tumbler- 
holder. 


Whether you be of the _ glass-of- 
lemonade - before - bed persuasion, or 
whether you need to give some invalid 
greater comfort in regard to her glass 
of milk or barley-water, you will find 
that the new “ Eesiway ’’ Glass-holder, 
priced at 2s. 3d. will probably make an 
appeal. The metal frame that takes the 
tumbler is fitted with a clamp for at- 
tachment either to the rail of a chair 
or the frame of a bedstead, while further- 
more it is equipped with a luminous 
button, so that should you need to 
locate it in the dark, there will be no 
risk of your coming into contact with 
it unawares. 
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It. leaves the bit of 


furniture to which it may be screwed 
quite undamaged. 

A Side-filling 

Kettle. 

Next time that you need to renew 
your kitchen kettle it might be a bright 
idea to try one of the side-filling variety 
(in the quart size it will cost you no more 
than 1s. 8d.) which places its opening 
well away from the handle so that, when 
refilling after having boiled up a kettle- 
ful of water, there is no fear of scalding 
one’s fingers with the steam. The kettle 
is made of block-tin with an electro 
finish, atid is formed in a single piece, 
so that the liability to leakage is greatly 
reduced through the elimination of 
joins. 

An Inexpensive 
Clothes-boiler. 

Clothes washers many and various 
there are on the market, of. undoubted 
charms, but as a rule their price is 
considerably more than a _ housewife 
cares to contemplate unless her weekly 
wash be of a really formidable order. 
But at 6s. one can afford to “ hang 
the expense,’ and this is all that a 
British-made Clothes Boiler, named 
the “ Durable,’ places on itself. Its 
material is a strong galvanised iron, and 
its capacity is 4 gallons. Its loose 
drainer not alone keeps the water in 
continual circulation, and so facilitates 
the ejection of dirt, but at the same time 
it prevents the clothes from sticking to 
the bottom and becoming burnt. It 
acts as a gas-saver and a labour-saver 
combined. 

A Vegetable 

Slicer. 

. In the cutting up of fruits and veget- 
ables there is apt to be a greater amount 
of labour than one at first expects. A 
2s. 6d. slicer on a hardwood frame, 
and fitted with a series of sharp fluted 
knives protected by a metal guard, 
cuts out a deal of that labour by giving 
you, with each passage of the apple or 
the carrot, neat little pieces duly cut in 
a fancy pattern. 
Vegetarians _especi- 
ally, please note. 

A New Towel- 

rack. 

A folding towel- 
rack that would be 
equally acceptable in 
a bath-room or a 
bed-room is one that 
is made on quite a 


different principle 
from the old towel- 
horse. It is com- 


posed of a couple of 
X-shaped trestles, 
connected at the top 
by means of a 
frame enclosing five 
parallel rails, each 
of which takes a 


towel, hanging clear of its neighbour. 
Thus, in proportion to the space occupied, 
the rack accommodates considerably more 
in regard to towels than any other type, 
while at the same time air is allowed to 
percolate freely around each. 

A Stand that Grips 

the Iron. 

Who amongst us in the heat of the 
moment has not stood her iron care- 
lessly upon its stand, so that it has 
returned the compliment by over- 
balancing and scorching her wrist? A 
new iron-rest priced at 1s. prevents such 
an inadvertence by possessing at one end 
a couple of metal grips which hold the 
iron in position, and at the same time 
enable the rest to be carried off on the 
iron itself when its labours are over. It 
likewise prevents the ironing-cloth from 
being scorched through the iron slipping 
off on to it. 

An Efficient 
Bed-rest. 

This is a thing which, every household 
should possess in case of illness. It is a 
comfortable support for the back made of 
green rot-proof canvas stretched over a 
hardwood frame, and so contrived that 
when slipped behind an invalid’s back, 
it will afford her a perfectly efficient and 
cosy support. Its price is 1os. 6d. 

A Multihook. cf 

If yOu have not yet heard of a Multi- 
hook, let me tell you that it is a hook, 
so shaped at the base that it affords 
six means instead of one for the hanging 
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ot garments. A single screw will affix 
the Multihook to the back of a cupboard, 
and if you supply yourself with a box 
of six multihooks at the price of 3s. 6d. 
you will thereby be equipping the afore- 
said cupboard with convenience for sus- 
pending as many as thirty-six different 
frocks, coats, and wraps. Each gar- 
ment can be easily detached without 
disturbance to the rest. 

An Economical Lamp. 

A lamp which burns ordinary paraffin 
in the proportion of 6 per cent. of the oil 
to 94 per cent. of air, is the “ Pifco” 
Lamp, in the new model, which claims 
to give a light equal to that of 100 
candles. This light is very white and 
brilliant, and needs no elaborate system 
of pumping in order to function. In 
fact, the ‘‘ Pifco’’ system is one of 
extreme simplicity, a match alone being 
needed and no removal of mantle or 
chimney being necessary. By the 
combination of a wick-cleaner with the 
generator, the wick is kept always 
clean, and the light is diffused with 
perfect equality. 


The lamp is obtainable in -hanging,: 


table, and bracket form, and -prices 
range from £1 17s. 6d. Adams decora- 
tions distinguish each example. 
Some Interesting Coloured 
Glass Hails from Scotland. 

At a time when the English market is 
flooded -with glassware from practically 


every glassworks on the Continent, it 


is refreshing to make the discovery that 


perhaps the most effective and original 
has its home no farther off than our own 
Scotia. It is-a Scotch=figm that is 
responsible for what is undoubtedly..a 
new era in the manufacture of glass, 
for in this beautiful ware there is nothing 
mechanical nor monotonous. In ‘fact, 
by the very nature of the process 
involved, no two pieces are ever pro- 
duced alike as to tinting or to shape. 
It is left more or less to the individual 
workman to blow his own shapes and 
produce his own coloration, and the 
result is a collection of bowls and vases 


that charms by its infinite variety. 


The Monart glass is of a thick strong 
type that commends itself to the. prac- 
tically minded as a medium for bulb- 
bowls, floating flower bowls, tall jars 
for taking branches of berries and 
foliage. Its heavy make renders it less 
liable to overturning and breakage than 
the more fragile types, and one can use 
it without fear for all the purposes for 
which a pottery bowl or jar is at present 
utilised. 

In colour the ware is most satisfying 
to, one’s esthetic sense. Maybe the 
surface is in one colour or else produced 
by a combination of two or more tints 
to produce either a serrated effect or 


‘one which is mottled. The same effects 


that are produced in pottery by the 
combination of coloured glazes occur 
here equally to produce results which 
so far have not been attempted in the 
glass medium. 


The Stove of the Present in Homes of the Past 


seek long and fail to find handmaidens 
who follow on the traditions of service 
current in the eighteenth century. For 
them, however, are labour-eliminating 
heaters that follow closely on the prin- 


ciples of ornament that we associate with 


such names as those of Chippendale, 
Sheraton, and Hepplewhite. Calculated 
to accord well with a mantelpiece of 
wood or marble, embellished with the 
familiar urns, rams’ heads, and slender 
columns, are heaters of burnished bronze, 
severe as to line but embellished with 
plaques. and flanked with columnar 
decorations carried out faithfully on 
these lines. 
The Empire Heater. 

How many a drawing-room is left to 
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languish unused during the winter 
months because of the trouble attendant 
on laying a coal-fire! For the drawing- 
room a l’Empive there need be no such 
bar, for there are heaters of the most 
elegant, adorned with the familiar 
Empire wreaths and garlands and 
finished in a dull gold quite in accord 
with Empire furnishings. 

An Old Dutch Fireplace. 

Of late years the vogue for Jacobean 
furnishings has led to a special need for 
some form of fireplace treatment which 
shall be in harmony with it. It may 
not be convenient in every case to have 
the existing grate removed bodily, but 
happily this drastic treatment is by no 
means necessary, for nothing is simpler 


” 
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than to fill in the opening entirely with a 
vertical panel of tiles to fit round the 
heater chosen. Old Dutch tiles of blue 
and white, with the quaint little figures, 
flower-posies, and animals of Nether- 
landish charms, form an ideal setting 
for a gas-stove of armour-bright finish, 
or one may choose pleasant rough- 
surfaced tiles of a hue to match one’s 
scheme of decoration. At the present 
time our potteries are turning out tiles 
of great beauty both of glaze and of tint, 
such as will accord with practically any 
type of decoration. 

If you want your room to be free from 
discord, do see to it that your heating 
arrangements receive the esthetic con- 
sideration that is their due. 
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His Mother. 

My mother . . . how shall I describe 
her? Seen through her son’s eyes 
she has an extraordinary tranquillity 
and graciousness of mien. She moves slowly with an 
absolutely unconscious dignity. She is naturally very 
silent, and has a fixed belief that she is entirely devoid 
of all intellectual power, which is in one sense true, for 
she reads little and has no taste for discussion. At the 
same time she is gifted with an extraordinary shrewdness 
and penetration in practical matters, and I would trust 
her judgment without hesitation. She is intensely 
affectionate, and has the largest heart I have ever known. 

. . In the village she is simply adored by men, women, 
and children alike, though she is not particularly given 
to what is called “ visiting the poor.’’ At the same time, 
if there is trouble in any house, no matter of what kind, 
she goes there straight by instinct, and has none of the 
dread of emotional scenes which make so many of us 
cowards in the presence of sorrow and suffering. I do 
not think she feels any duty about it, but it is as natural 
and spontaneous for her to go as it is for most of us to 
desire to keep away. A shrewd woman of the village, a 
labourer’s wife, whom my mother had seen through a 
dreadful tragedy a year or two before, once said in reply 
to a question of mine, “ It isn’t as if her ladyship said or 
did more than anyone else—everyone was kind to us— 
but she used to come in and sit with me and look at me, 


and after a little I used to feel that it was all right.” 
From “ The House of Quiet,” by A. C. Benson. 


Life’s Pleasures. 

The first necessity is to get rid, as life goes on, of all 
conventional pleasures. By the age of forty a man 
should know what he enjoys, and not continue doing 
things intended to be pleasurable, either because he 
deludes himself into thinking that he enjoys them, or 
because he likes others to think that he enjoys them. 
I know now 
that I do not 
care for casual 
country - house 
visiting, for 
dancing, for 
garden parties, 
fOnmc PLCIet 
matches, and 
many another 
form of social 
distraction, 
but that the 
pleasures that 
remain and 
grow are the 
pulkevars une eks 
derived from 
books, from 
tele ms eelites 
and sounds of 


On the Bookshelves of a 
Reading Girl 





and from active physical exercise in 
the open air... .I1 am stern with 
myself. At times, when I find the 
zest of simple home pleasures deserting 
me, I have sufficient self-control deliberately to spend a 
week in London, which I detest, or to pay a duty-visit 
where I am so acutely and sharply bored by a dull 
society—castigatio mea matutina est—that I return with 
delicious enthusiasm to my own trivial round. 

From ‘“‘ The House of Quiet,” by A. C. Benson. 


The Supremacies 
of Life. : 

The hero of romance erects a pyramid upon its apex. 
He sets out in life with one or two friends. He soon 
multiplies the number. He counts them, as the years 
pass by, by the score and by the hundred. And he dies 
at last in the possession of friendships which can be 
numbered by the thousand. 

It is a false note. The thing is untrue to experience. 
“ The first true gentleman that ever breathed”’ found 
His path thronged with friends at the outset. But, as 
time wore on, they wore off. ‘‘ Many of His disciples 
went back, and walked no more with Him.” Twelve 
remained, such as they were; but even that remnant 
must be sifted, and of the twelve a selection had to be 
made. And into the chamber of death, and up to the 
Mount of Transfiguration, and into the Garden of Geth- 
semane “ Jesus taketh with Him Peter and James and 
John.”” The pyramid is narrowing up towards its apex. 
And when He passes from Gethsemane to Golgotha John 
alone stands by the cross, and even he had wavered, 
‘And Jesus said unto John, Son, behold thy mother.” 


It had tapered sharply to the unit at last. . . . Friend- 
ship has its supremacies. 
The same is, of course, true of our libraries. We are 


all fond of books, but our bookshelves dwindle in intensity 
as they grow in extensity. As life goes on we accumulate 
more and more 
volumes, but 
we set more 
and more store 
on a few se- 
lected classics 
of the soul. 
The number of 
those favour- 
ites diminishes 
as the hair 
bleaches. We 
have a score, a 
dozen; and at 
length three, 
Audis the 
hair gets very 
white, we find 
the three too 
many by two. 


: ~ Come,” 
Nature, from 5 
; ; says Paul the 
sympathetic oe ees 
conversation fe One End of the Cottage in the “ Flower-Patch ged, or 
ie among the Hills.” am lonely; 
from music, Drawn by Maude Angell. brin g Pie 
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$0 far as we know, there never was a time when people 

gave so much careful and detailed consideration to 
the subject of food as they do at present. Laws are 
framed to prevent injurious matter being taken into 
the human system, whether as solids, drink, or drugs. 
Legislation strives to ensure unadulteration, cleanliness 
in handling, and general healthiness in regard to all 
we eat. 

Books, magazines, and newspapers give us minute 
directions as to supplying the body with strengthening 
fare which will ‘promote growth, repair the wasted 
tissues, and enable every organ to function properly. 

Each individual has his own ideas concerning the 
dietary which best suits him, and, at a moment’s notice, 
can name the food items which he patronises—with 
reasons for so doing; likewise those items which he 
shuns—plus the why and,the wherefore. Some people, 
indeed, seem to consider it a sign of real superiority to 
be able to announce: ‘‘ I’m on a special diet, you see ; 
my doctor allows me nothing but ”” prunes and celery 
seed, or whatever may be the prescribed ration—so 
interested has the world become in everything that 
appertains to physical nourishment. 





But with all our anxiety to ensure correct and adequate 

feeding for the body, we sometimes forget that the 
soul stands in greater need of nutriment. How often 
do we stop to consider the food supply for our higher 
nature? Do we even remember that the soul needs 
definite and carefully selected nourishment, and needs 
it still more urgently than does the body, since the 
spiritual life is eternal, and the soul will carry into the 
life beyond this world health and beauty, or the reverse, 
according as it is now tended or neglected ? 

It is very important we should realise that the soul 
can be underfed and starved, till it becomes a poor 
stunted puny thing, and so deformed that it cannot 
perform the work for which God intended it. ~ And we 
must also realise that it is possible to poison the soul— 
yes, actually poison it—by giving it bad food ; and that 
by depriving it of the clean invigorating air which is 
wafted to earth from heavenly places, we can make it 
diseased and utterly repellent. Moreover, such a soul 
can, in its turn, communicate its disease to others ! 

Perhaps you think I am using metaphor, and that 
the soul does not actually need food as the body needs it ? 

Don’t be misled on this point. The soul does need 
food, even though this differs from the material sub- 
stances which we supply to the body. It starts small 
and undeveloped, just as the body does. I itei1Ss to 
grow, it must be supplied with something of a building-up 
nature; and, according to the type of food it absorbs, 
so its future is shaped, and it becomes either strong 


and beautiful, or dwarfed and unattractive. This is a 
fact which is demonstrated daily before our eyes ; and 
no amount of specious argument can alter it. 


While we do not want to be for ever worrying and 
nervously fidgeting over our soul’s welfare any more 
than over our physical condition, it is needful to put 
ourselves in the way of health, and see that our environ- 
ment is one which will help us to grow strong; while 
we should clear away whatever might have a harmful 
tendency. This is only ordinary common-sense. 

If, in our physical life, we know that we are in the 
vicinity of something likely to cause disease, we either 
remove it, or ourselves, from the spot as quickly as 
possible. We do not deliberately breathe noxious 
fumes, or drink tainted water; for we know that these 
things mean typhoid and other deadly evils. 

No one on earth is so idiotic as to say, “‘ I must remain 
beside this open drain, and drink this polluted water, 
because it is necessary to know every aspect of life! ” 

Yet this is precisely how some people act in regard to 
the things which injure the soul. Is it any wonder that 
they contract spiritual disease, which deprives them of 
real joy in this world, and annuls all hope for the world 
to come ! 


Food is supplied to the soul through our thoughts, and 
it reaches our thoughts from various sources, but 
mainly through the eyes and the ears. 

Printed matter is one very important channel of 
communication. What we read supplies food direct to 
the soul—it may be good food or worthless food, or 
it may be distinctly injurious. When we read a tainted 
book, or suggestive literature which dabbles in evil, 
we are checking the healthy development of the soul 
by substituting impurities for the supply of clean 
wholesome thought, which is as necessary to its well- 
being as fresh air is to the body. Those who persist in 
steeping the mind in a miasma of nastiness will probably, 
in time, completely wreck their moral stability. 

Perhaps you have heard people excuse reading matter 
of this type on the ground that it is necessary to know 
life as it really is. But such an argument is absurd. 
Literature which specialises on unwholesomeness only 
looks at life from one angle, and with very distorted 
vision, There are plenty of other angles from which 
to regard it. 

To hear some people talk, one would think that “ life ” 
consists of nothing but vice and villainy, whereas it is 
only the minority who run amuck—and the worthless 
minority at that. It is no more necessary to plumb 
evil-to its lowest depths in order to know life, than it is 
to swallow poison in order to ascertain the taste of 
everything ! 
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And the soul will respond to poison as readily as 
the body. Feed it on impurities and it will die; that 
is to say, it will cease to function. The soul is the part 
of us which can come into touch with God. If we 
occupy it primarily with unhealthy thoughts and sordid 
desires, we cannot approach God. On the contrary, 
we shall drift farther and farther from Him, till we 
lose all desire for heavenly things. The Divine image 
gradually fades, and the soul becomes shrivelled and 
unlovely. 


©» the other hand, reading can supply the soul with 

food which will promote healthy growth in all 
directions. There is no need to enlarge on this point. 
We all know what it is to gain moral strength and 
spiritual help from something we have read—and not 
necessarily from a book which is ticketed “ religious,”’ 
either. 

Anything that helps us to sense the loveliness which 
comes from the Hand of God, whether in humanity or 
in Nature, and everything which emphasises the beauty 
of holiness, is good food for the soul. 

The same principle applies with regard to plays, 


balance. Whereas a determination to discover all the 
good that is embodied in our fellow-creatures will bring 
to light much that is very beautiful, and very helpful to 
the soul’s growth. And, in this connection, it is well 
to remember that we are apt to grow like the people 
with whom we associate ; our own character will probably - 
be influenced by the characters which most interest us, 
and we can only get from them their own personal 
traits. This is no new idea. Quite a long while ago 
it was a recognised fact that one could not expect to 
gather figs from thistles. If our thoughts and interests 
chiefly centre on the thistles of the spiritual world, we 
cannot hope to get soul-building food from them, 
even though their blossoms may at times appear 
attractive. 

There is no lack of real loveliness to be found on all 
sides, among the people with whom we are in every-day 
contact; and there is plenty more for the seeking in 
books that have been written about worthwhile men 
and women—both fiction and biography. ; 

There is more beauty in the patient unselfish striving 
of a girl to support herself, and perhaps an invalid mother 
or sister, than in all the tinsel and glitter of manufactured 


pictures, conversation, amuse- 
ments, and everything which 
suggests lines of thought. 
Just in proportion as the sug- 
gestions are elevating, so is 
the soul strengthened. 


@Phere are many other sources 

of supply, however, con- 
tact with Nature being one. 
The more we study God’s 
own works, the more is our 
spiritual outlook enlarged. 
Think what proximity to 
Nature did for men of such 
widely different calibre as 
David and Ruskin. 

Still more important as food 
for the spirit is the study of 
the best that is in humanity. 
We sometimes forget this, 
devoting quite a lot of atten- 
tion to human failings, but 
taking no count of its many 
virtues. 

It is true that experienced 
specialists have to investigate 
depravity in all its aspects in 
order to. find methods for 
combating it, just as doctors 
will investigate loathsome 
diseases in order to find both 
the cause and the cure. 

But it is not desirable for 
the average individual to focus 
his or her mind on the darker 
side of human conduct. Tobe 
constantly studying people’s 
worst qualities can seriously 
hinder the souls growth ; and, 
in addition, it may so disas- 
trously affect the mind as 
actually to throw it out of 








fo the “Flower-Patch 7 
Books 


The fragrant air from the mountain heights, 
The songs of the friendly birds, 

The scent of a thousand flow’rs and herbs 
Breathe out through your printed words ; 

The sough of the wind in the tree-tops, 
The splashing of brooks and rills 

Can almost be heard, and one can see 
The house on the Monmouth hills. 

The glory of evening primrose, 
Swift op’ning as night draws near, 

And all the wonders of Nature found 
’Twixt the Larchwoods and the Weir ; 

The unrivalled tint of bluebells, 
And the Ragged Robins’ pink, 

The green of the ferns and moss and leaves 
Are as a refreshing drink 

To a heart that’s tired of dust and dirt, 
The bustle of London street, - 

For the colourful charm of the Flower-Patch 
Makes all desire complete. 


How good of the one who seeks to share 
With others less rich than she 
The loveliness that delights her heart, 
So that weary eyes can see 
Some of the wonder that God has wrought, 
The work of His loving Hands, 
That others may feel and comprehend 
That He loves them and understands. 
For when we “ consider the lilies,” 
And how they are made so fair, 
We enter into the “how much more.” 
Of our Father’s love and care; 
And our souls are filled with His worship, 
Our lips are filled with His praise, 
Because He shows us His handiwork 
To acquaint us with His ways. 


Ivy M. ForRDHAM. 
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amusements. 

There is more worth and 
greatness in the self-sacrifice 
of those parents who—on in- 
adequate means—try to give 
their children a happy healthy 
start in life, with high ideals 
and their faces looking to- 
wards the Sun, than in many 
a career which gains notoriety. 

But characteristics such as 
these belong to the realm of 
other-worldliness, and cannot 
always be recognised by those 
who have allowed themselves 
to be dazzled by artificial glare 
and misled by false standards. 

Nevertheless, these are 
among the desirable traits of 
humanity which literally help 
other souls to grow. The 
sight of patience, unselfish- 
ness, kindness, disinterested- 
ness, courage, large-minded- 
ness, and such-like virtues in 
others, induces us to “ hold 
on,” and gives a wonderful 
impetus to the better side of 
our nature. : 


aPhere is yet a greater Source 

of food-supply for the soul, 
however. When our Lord 
said: ““I am the Bread of 
Life,’ He meant exactly what 


He said. 


We are far too much in- 
clined to disregard the literal 
and straightforward meaning 
of some things in the Bible, 


‘while we invest them with 


involved and rather difficult- 
to-understand explanations. 


But in the case of the words I have quoted, we need 
not twist them about, nor hunt for cross references, 
nor try to elucidate them in any way. 

Christ Himself is the Food the soul needs more than 
any other, if it is to develop even a distant resemblance 
to the Divine Image, and if it is to be in any way fitted 
for the life in the world to come. 

And it is a fact, which has been proved, personally, 
by unnumbered thousands of Christians, that those who 
take the Lord Jesus.Christ as their Pattern and their 
Ideal, ave satisfied. Even here on earth they know 
soul satisfaction in place of soul hunger. He is actually 
the Food the soul needs. 


Ho want to make this point very clear, in order to 
help those who have not thought much about the 
matter before. 

Each of us has within us a hunger, a longing, which 
the things of this world cannot entirely satisfy, even 
though they may dull the hungerforatime. Allofusare 
conscious—dimly, perhaps, but conscious all the same— 
that we want something better than mere eating and 
drinking and the acquisition of a few playthings, which 
we shall have to leave behind us when our body dies 
and our soul goes travelling on. 

Try how we will, it is a fact that nothing brings 
absolute satisfaction, nothing really ends that soul- 
hunger, but the acceptance of the Lord Jesus Christ as 
our Guide and our great Example. Once we are 
perfectly willing to do as our Lord told us to do, once 
we acknowledge Him as our Ruler, and ourselves ready to 
carry out His wishes, the hunger of our soul diminishes. 
It may not disappear immediately, the spiritual life is 
often a process of slow degrees, just as the progress of 
our physical life is only gradual. But satisfaction comes. 

The thought which we give to the things of God ; the 
time we spend talking to our Father in Heaven; the 
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study we devote to His affairs—all these things feed the 
soul with good food which strengthens it and develops 
it, in readiness for the work awaiting it later on. And 
Jesus Christ is the One Who puts the suggestion of 
higher things in our minds, Who provides the thoughts 
which lead us to Him. In this way He is literally the 
Bread of Life—the Food which satisfies and supports 
that part of us which is immortal. 


ii warn you, however, that it is not by any means easy, 

in a world as full of mixed theories, and a complex 
civilisation such as ours to-day, to decide instantly 
whether a certain trend of thought may be good or 
harmful food for the soul. We are bound to take 
cognisance of evil; we are obliged to see sin and live in 
the midst of much that is spiritually ugly. But we 
need not be contaminated by it. Our Lord specifically 
prayed that His disciples should not be isolated from 
the world, but that they should be kept unspotted, 
while in the midst of much that was damaging. 

And this should be the aim of Christ’s followers to-day 
—a very high aim, and difficult of accomplishment, 
but our aim, all the same. 

If at times, in the midst of conflicting arguments, it 
is hard to decide what is good food for the soul and what 
is likely to contaminate it—take the following as your 
guide— 

Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoevers 
things are of good report ; if there be any virtue, and if 
there be any praise, think on these things. 

This is a fairly wide and comprehensive programme ; 
if you concentrate on it for a while, you can afford to let 
other matters, about which you may be uncertain, stand 
over for the time being. Probably you won’t be losing 
much by so doing. 


Pencil-marked 
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cloak, for I am old and cold; bring the books, 
for my mind is hungry; but, oh, df all these rable 
send the parchments!”’ Especially the parchments ! 
Life’s supremacies must always conquer and claim 


their own at last. 
From “The Luggage of Life,” by F. W. Boreham. 


Those Queer 
Grown-ups ! 

‘“When any lady comes to see Aunt Eliza,” said 
Harold, ‘‘ they both talk at once all.the time. And yet 
each of ’em seems to hear what the other one’s saying. 
I can’t make out how they do it. Grown-up people are 
SONCleViel: waste 

“ T never can make out what people come here to tea 
for. They can have their own tea at home if they like 
—they’re not poor people—with jam and _ things, 
and drink out of their saucer, and suck their fingers 
and enjoy themselves; but they come here from a 
long way off, and sit up straight with their feet off the 
bars of their chairs, and have one cup, and talk the same 


sort of stuff every time.” | 
From “The Golden Age,’”’ by Kenneth Grahame. 


The Loneliness of the Pine Woods. 

You cannot long consider the separateness of trees in 
woods, where they are merged into oneness by some 
common and always lovely, though differing, quality ; 
and because you, too, being sunk in this quality, become 
as eloquent of it as any single tree, you cannot long 
hold yourself separate from your surroundings. Thus 
solitude in woods is neither loneliness nor isolation, if 
you possess the secret of delivering yourself to it without 
fear. Even the loneliness of pines, where to be of their 
mood you must ever move a lonely spirit within a lonely 
spirit, is a shared loneliness. . . . They do not shape’ 
their lives as other trees, whose character is frequently 
best contained in their branching off-shoots. 

Pines soar so straight to their high ends that their 
branches seem mere incidents on the barren road, and it 
is a dark crown they wear in this world; but they go 
nearer to the stars than all their brethren, and their 
stark bodies take a red glory of the sun that is given to 
none other of earth’s children. They seem to be wrapped 
in their sense of destiny ; an unescapable mood which 


binds your spirit with theirs. 
From “Trees,” by Eleanor Farjeon. 
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He Speaks. 


And does thy world dance gaily by, uncaring ? 
And dost thou fight temptations none can see ? 

Does no man know the burden thou art bearing ? 
Child, I have come to bide and talk with thee ; 

Come just to ask thee how thy soul is faring. 


Can no friend glimpse the vision thou dost see ? 
Can no heart guess how thou dost fall below it ? 
And does it seem that thou couldst beaten be ? 


Yea, broken, lost, and not a soul 
should know it ? 
Child, I am Jesus. Hast thou heard 
of Me? 


Is there a grief and I have not. been 
through it? 

And do I miss a lamb, a single one ? 

And not desert all Heaven to pursue 


ites 
And would I not have died for thee 
alone ? 
Take up thy task. ’Tis thou and I will 
do it! Doris CANHAM. 
Ecstasy. 


._ We shall find them again, the things 

we loved most, 

Where the hill meets the sky, and the 
shadows are lost, 

Where the flowers have climbed to the 
skirts of the stars, 

And the soul breaks loose from her 
prison bars, 

We shall find them again. 


We shall find them again, and below, 
in the vale, 
Men will talk of our tears as a far-told 


tale. 

Men will bury the secrets we never 
told. 

But where memory sleeps and pain is 
old 


We shall find them again. 


We shall find them again, and the 
dawn will bring 
A fairer song than the angels sing, 
A greater glory than gods may know, 
Treasures — tear-bright from the vale 
below. 
We shall find them again, 


On the edge of the world we shall find 
at last 

The dreams that are dear and dead 
and past. 

And soul to soul, we shall soar, we 
shall fly 

From the dear tired earth to the peace 
of the sky. 

We shall find them again. 
Marjori£E D. Turner. 


When I Love the World. 
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There are times when I love all the world, 
All the world and a bit to spare ; 
There are times when I catch fair rays of light 
That leap and dance with me everywhere. 
And it isn’t then that the sky is blue, 
And the sun is out and the grass is green. 
No. It’s just because my heart has caught 
The merry laughter that breaks between 
The tears and the pain and the ache of life ; 
And I know that a hidden joy is there, 
Whatever the dulness of this old world, 
And whatever its load of care— 
When babes look up in my eyes and 
smile, 
And I see tired faces lighten and break 
Into bright content. Oh, help me live 
With gladsome thoughts for the Mas- 
ter’s sake ! 
Those are the days when life is good, 
Those are the days when naught can 
die, 
When the Light within sheds the rays 
without, 
That I see the good of my fellows by. 
When the men and women I pass each 
day 
Each show to my gaze a living soul. 
Ah, those are the great glad days of life 
When I love the world as a concrete 
whole. Mauve G, TyYLer. 


The All-prevailing 
Name. 


With hearts oppressed, we kneel to 
EN Ss 
There is so much to be outpoured, - 
So many things our lips would say— 
Yet only one word comes, ’tis ‘‘Lord!” 


And yet how much is in that word— 
It surely covers all our need. 

It seems to say: “‘ Thou knowest, Lord, 
The things for which I cannot plead.” 


For as we kneel before Him there, 

And humbly that blest Name express, 
We get a glimpse of Him so fair, 

And of our own unworthiness. 


He bought us, hence He is our Lord, 
Our Owner and our Master still., 

So when we use that sacred word 
We own submission to His will. 


Sometimes we kneel in deepest woe, 
With eyes that overflow with tears, 
And “ Lord !”’ we cry, because we know 

Greater is He than all our fears. 


And when perplexed at sight of sin, 
With that same word we come again ; 
Though wrong so often seems to win, 
Yet He Who is our Lord doth reign. 
Mary E. Toncue. 





THE sleepy 
old town of 
Chelston 
Ferrars lay 
placidinthe 
spring sun- 
shine—a 
thing of 
beauty, 
with its 
timbered 
houses, its 
wonderful Moot Hall, raised on pillars 
in the centre of the Market Square, its 
cobblestones, its tiled roofs. 

The tide of progress, sweeping past 
on its way from London, had left 
Chelston Ferrars high and dry. 

A former lord of the manor had decreed 
that the railway,,then a new-fangled iron 
horror, should pass it by. Not an inch 
of his land would he give for the hated 
innovation, he had sworn, as he banged 
his heavy hand on the oaken table of 
his hall; he would keep it out. And 
he had kept it out, and, with it, modern 
thought and progress. 

Life moved slowly in  Chelston 
Ferrars; everything fresh was regarded 
with suspicion. But the old order was 
slowly, very slowly, yielding place to 
new. The railway had come, in spite 
of the old lord—at a respectful distance, 
it is true ; the station was a mile outside 
the town. But with the railway had 
come much that was modern. The 
antiquated horse-omnibus, that lum- 
bered to the station and back, brought 
more than passengers with it. 

Bunt in spite of all this, Chelston, on 
this lovely spring afternoon, looked like 
a page out of some old chronicle; and 
Lady Mary Chester was well in the 
picture, as her ancient victoria jolted 
down the cobbled High Street, which was 
bordered with trees just breaking into 
palest leaf. Straight*as an arrow she 
sat, with her white hair, her dark eyes, her 
clear-cut face under the wide-brimmed 
old-fashioned hat tied under her chin. 

Everyone in Chelston knew Lady 
Mary, and her drive down the High 
Street was a sort of triumphal pro- 
gression. She did all her shopping in 
Chelston. Langsford, with its nearness 
to London, its modern shops, its crowded 
streets, its cinema, was anathema to 
Lady Mary; she never set foot in it if 
she could help it, and would drive to 
Chelston to take the London express 
from there, thereby adding many miles 
to the railway journey, for the railway 
line from Chelston to Langsford took a 
wide sweep, and everyone else in Gran- 
stone used Langsford as the station for 
town. 





By ETHEL EARLE 
Chapter Wii. 


Lady Mary was going to see her lawyer. 
She alighted at the door of his office— 
a beautiful old house, timbered and 
carved, dating back several centuries. 

Mr. Jeffreys was in, and would see her 
ladyship, the office boy said; and he 
flung open the door of the private 
room, 

Mr. Jeffreys, a pompous white-haired 
little man, bowed and rubbed his hands 
as he placed a chair for his client. How 
she was ageing, he thought, as he looked 
at her. This affair of Chamfers was 
leaving its maik. He sat down at his 
office table and prepared to listen. 

“Oh, Mr. Jeffreys, I am in great 
trouble,’ poor Lady Mary began, 
twisting her silk bag in nervous fingers. 
“You have heard, perhaps, of the very 
sad and sudden death of Mrs. Meyrick, 
of Granstone Cottage, which took place 
only two days ago.” 

Yes—Mr. Jeffreys had heard. He 
murmured suitable words of sympathy. 

“Well, I have been told this morning 
that not only is that hateful Mr. Swin- 
nerton going to turn me out of Chamfers, 
but that he has sold it, or let it, to his 
elder brother—also very wealthy and a 
partner with him in the big drapery 
stores in town. I have not seen him, nor 
do I wish to; but imagine my horror 
when I find that Geraldine Meyrick 
is actually going to marry this man, and 
they are to live at Chamfers! I had 
a letter from Mr. Swinnerton’s lawyer 
this morning, saying that the house is 
disposed of. Oh, Mr. Jeffreys, what 
can I do? To think that Geraldine 
Meyrick should be the one to turn me 
out!’? Lady Mary choked; tears 
gathered in her proud old eyes, but she 
would not let them fall. 

“You have not yet found any letter 
or document which might help us, I 
suppose ?’’ Mr. Jeffreys cleared his 
throat. He was genuinely sorry for his 
client. 

“No, not a trace. And I feel so 
certain there was such a letter. The 
more J think of it, the more clearly I 
remember it. General Ashburton gave 
it me one Sunday morning—he said 
jokingly that it was quite wrong to do 
business on Sunday—and J have hunted 
high and low. I have been through every 
letter, every paper. I cannot sleep, I 
cannot rest—I am hunting all the time— 
and I cannot find it anywhere. Oh, 
Mr. Jeffreys, surely, if I made an 
affidavit, or swore something—took an 
oath of some kind—surely there must be 
something I could do! Oh, help me! 
Cannot you suggest anything ?”’ 
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Lady Mary clutched at the old law- 
yer’s arm, and he answered with real 
emotion. 

“Dear Lady Mary, if only I could 
help you; but we are utterly powerless. 
Unless you can find that letter, the law 
must take its course. I blame myself, for 
I migat have urged you to take some 
steps in General Ashburton’s life-time ; 
but somehow I fear we were all asleep. 
And then, too, I was not Ashburton’s 
legal adviser. How did I know but 
that he had made Chamfers over to you ? 
And that man at Langsford ran the 
sale of the estate through so quickly, 
I did not realise till it was too late. 
Sharp practice, I call it.” 

“ Langsford—hateful place!’’ said 
Lady Mary bitterly. _ then) -Mx- 
Jeffreys, if you can do nothing I will not 
detain you. I must bear it, I suppose. 
All I can hope is, that I may not live 
long.’ And Lady Mary rose and 
departed. 

Her wish would come true, the lawyer 
feared, as he watched her tremulously 
climbirg into the victoria; but she held 
her proud head high as she drove away. 
Though her world should tumble in 
ruins about her, she would maintain her 
digaity to the last. In very sooth it 
seemed to Lady Mary as if the founda- 
tions of society were shaking. Her old 
friend Mrs. Meyrick dead; that friend’s 
darghter in league against her. What 
would happen next? she tremblingly 
asked herself, as the old white horse 
went on its deliberate way. 

On thinking things over, Lady Mary 
decided not to go to Catherine as her 
heart at first prompted her to do. She 
shrank from this; it might involve 
meeting Geraldine. She wrote a note of 
sympathy in her old-fashioned delicate 
handwriting, with long loops to the 
letters, and she sent the choicest flowers 
from her conservatory. 

It mattered little to Catherine whether 
Lady Mary came or stayed away. She 
was living in a nightmare. We all know 
the feeling of unreality that comes with 
great sorrow. We eat, we sleep mechan- 
ically; we wake and wonder why our 
heart is so heavy ; we tell ourselves that 
it is all a vision, all this through which 
we are passing is not true; we shall 
wake with a cry of relief, of thankful- 
ness; we shall clasp again the beloved 
hand, we shall hear the well-known 
voice. She stood by her mother’s grave 
almost in indifference, but when it was 
all over, nothing more to be done, only 
the lonely life to be lived, she awoke. 
Alas! alas! It was all true after all—- 
her mother was dead. 

“Oh, it can’t be real, Aunt Jessie, 
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it can’t, it can’t!” Frantically Cathe- 
rine gripped her aunt, the tears coursing 
down her anguished face. “ Aunt Jessie, 
I can’t live without her. Oh, mother, 
mother !”’ 

Aunt Jessie was wise enough at first 


to let grief have its way. But when 


Catherine was calmer, the elder woman, 
always practical, tried to divert her 
niece’s attention. 

“Catherine, dear, we don’t want to 
worry you, but your uncle and I feel 
that something must be settled at once. 
It is useless, I. suppose, to consult 
Geraldine?” . Mrs. Wightman looked 
round for her other niece. 

“Geraldine has gone to the Abbey, I 
expect ; she said she should spend the 
day there. She didn’t care for mother 
one bit; what does her death matter to 
errs 
again. 

“Now, dear child, try not to cry. . We 
are most anxious to do our best for you: 
That’s right, put away your handker- 
chief. Now, in the first place, is it really 
a fact that Geta! idine is to marry Cecil 
Swinnerton ?’ 

“Yes; that’s what made mother so 
ill. They marched in here at tea-time on 
that awful day, and he said straight out 
ke was going to marry Geraldine—and 


mother had never even seen him before !: 


I saw her turn pale, poor darling; she 
put her. hand. to her heart. Oh, how 
could Geraldine ?’’ Catherine fumbled 
for her handkerchief. 

“Then: I suppose the wedding. will 
take place almost at once? Geraldine 
is behaving most strangely. She scarcely 
speaks to me, and avoids your uncle. I 
tried to talk with her a little this morn- 
ing, but she went away at once. What 
are her plans? Have.you any idea?” 

“From what she said yesterday, after 
thé funeral, I think they mean to be 
married very soon—at a registry office 
in London. Yes, Aunt Jessie, I know” 
-—as Mrs. Wightman started in horror— 
“but 1. can’t help it, I can’t!. I’ve 
tried—I’ve talked to Geraldine—but she 
will marry Mr. Swinnerton. [ can do 
nothing.” 

“Then, Catherine, you must come to 
us. Your uncle and I will gladly give 
you a home. You can be most useful.to 
him in many ways. I fear, dear, you 
will not have much money of your own; 
your mother’s annuity dies with her, of 
course, and what is left is almost no- 
thing. But you shall be to us as our 
own daughter.”’ Mrs. Wightman spoke 
kindly, and Catherine smiled a watery 
smile as she thanked her aunt. 

“You and uncle are very good, Aunt 
Jessie. But I couldn’t stay here. I 
Couldn’t bear to see Geraldine and Mr. 


Swinnerton living at Chamfers. I think 
the whole thing is so dreadful. I should 
feel ashamed. No; Ill go away. I can 


get some sort of work. We can stay here, 


And Catherine’s tears broke out ~ 


I suppose, for a few weeks. I promised 
mother I would: take care of Geraldine, 
and I wili, as much as she will let me, 
while I can. When she is married [’ll 
go away.” E 

“Perhaps we can go too,’ Aunt 
Jessie said, trying to speak hopefully. 
But she knew as she spoke that a move 
was very unlikely at the Rector’s age. 
He had lived for so long in this remote 
country parish. The living of Granstone 
was a fairly good one, but they had no 
means of their own to fall back on, and 
the calls on them were many, especially 
since General Ashburton’s death. The 
Swinnertons, although so wealthy, had 
so far shown themselves most niggardly 
in all. parochial. matters. Poor Aunt 
Jessie sighed. With Geraldine at Cham- 
fers her lot as Rector’s wife would be 
even harder than it was at present. 

“Why, Aunt Jessie, of course you 
must not think of going away from 
Granstone. What would the villagers do 
without uncle? No; I must turn out. 
I couldn’t live on here. And as for living 
with Geraldine, I’d rather starve. Not 
that she has suggested it. She doesn’t 
seem to care what becomes of me. But 
she did say yesterday she supposed we 
should stay here for a few weeks, until 
her marriage.” 

Geraldine had expressed _ herself 
forcibly on the subject of going to 
stay at the Rectory, but it wasn’t 
necessary to tell Aunt Jessie this. 

So Catherine set herself to the task 
of uprooting—a sad task and a tedious 
one. ‘There was to be a sale, and that 
would bring in a little money. Mrs. 
Meyrick’s savings were to be divided 
between her two daughters. “Just about 
enough to get my trousseau,’’ said 
Geraldine. And Catherine’s share would 
keep her going for a little, while she 
looked about for work. 

Geraldine spent most of the time at 
the Abbey. Mr. Swinnerton fetched her 
daily in the car. He certainly seemed 
very much in love, Catherine would 
reflect, as she saw the eagerness with 
which he hailed Geraldine, as, slender 


and pale in her clinging black, she would 


come down the garden path. No more 
waiting in the lane now. He stopped 
openly outside the gate, but he did not 
come into the Cottage. 


“Horrid little place!’ he said to his 


sister-in-law. ‘“‘I hate it. There seems 
a sort of gloom hanging over the house. 
And that Catherine, too——-she’s an odd- 
looking girl, not a bit like Geraldine— 
her dark hair and big eyes. She loathes 
me, won’t speak civilly to me.” 

“What's going to happen to her when 
you are married? Mind what you are 
about, Cecil, or you’ll have her hanging 
round your neck all her life. I don’t 
believe the girls have got a sow between 
them.” 

“You bet I’m wide enough awake to 
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put a stop to all that. She’s going into 
some situation—or so Geraldine says. 
There’s no love lost between the sisters. 
It isn’t as if they’d ever been together. 
No, she’ll have to look out for herself.’’ 
And Cecil strolled off humming a tune. 
He was getting just a little bored with 
this hanging about his betrothed in the 
country. And Geraldine, acutely con- 
scious of the disapproval of her aunt 
and of Catherine, although apparently 
setting it at defiance, would not consent 
to any expeditions to town. 

“Hang it all, Geraldine, why won’t 
you come? Just a luncheon and a 
theatre. What’s the harm in that? 
It isn’t as if you were so keen on your 
mother. Why, you told me yourself 
you hardly knew her, really.’ And Cecil 
pulled angrily at his moustache. 

“No, I can’t come. She’s only just 
dead. It looks so heartless, somehow. 
I know the whole village thinks it was 
that bursting in on her with the news 
of our engagement that made her so ill— 
and we’d been up to town then. I don’t: 
somehow, want to,’’ said Geraldine, 
shrinking. ; 

“ Well, what on earth do you want ? 
And as for the news of our engagement 
making your mother ill, she ought ta 
have been jolly thankful, that’s all I can 
say. You'd have found yourself in the 
soup with a vengeance now, if it hadn’t 
been for me. Come on, sweetheart, 
don’t turn away. Look here, if I get 
Gladys to come up to town and chap- 
erone you for, say, three days, will you 
come then? We could do a show or 
two on the quiet, and it’s time we began 
furnishing, eh? What about that? 
Now say you'll come.” And Cecil, 
fired with this new idea, pleaded so well 
that Geraldine promised. 

“ How about leaving Catherine ?’ 
asked. 

Cecil only laughed. 

“She’s all right. Nobody’s going to 
run. off with her. Why can’t she go to 
the Rectory ?”’ 

“T daresay she can, I'll arrange it.” 
And Geraldine, on her return home that 
night, told her sister of the proposed 
expedition to town. 

_ “Cecil wants to begin furnishing. 
Mrs. Swinnerton and I shall stay at the 
flat in Victoria Street, and he will go 
to a hotel. It’s only for three nights. 
Can’t you go to Aunt Jessie, Catherine ?”’ 

“Yes, I expect I can.” Catherine 
was tired and heavy-eyed ; she had been 
crying a good deal as she turned out 
cupboards and sorted papers. 

Geraldine looked the very embodiment 
of heartlessness, perched on the table, 
swinging her silk-stockinged foot. She 
was. dressed in yellow—her favourite 
colour. 

“J sha’n’t wear mourning when I’m 
married, so it isn’t worth while to get 
a black evening frock. I only had day 


she 


~ 


frocks when Aunt 
Catherine died, 
that’s all the 
nephew would 
pay for; and I 
had a tussle to 
make him settle 
for those,’’ she 
had explained to 
Catherine. But, 
all the same, it 
jarred. 

“Well then, 
that’s all right.” 
Geraldine leaped 
from her perch 
and took up her 


candle. She 
avoided all talk 
with her § sister 


beyond what was 
absolutely neces- 
sary. 

“Wait a min- 
ute.’’ Catherine’s 
voice was grave. 
“We must come 
to some definite 
understanding. 
When are you 
actually going to 
be married ? ”’ 

“Well, Cecil 
wants it as soon 
as ever I will; 
and there’s not 
much to wait for. 
I thought I’d get 
a few things in 
town. We’re 
going to be mar- 
ried-at a registry 
office. _ I don’t 
want any fuss— 
church service 
and all that. In 
about a month, 
I expect.” 

“As soon as 
that ? Oh, Ger- 
aldine, are you 
sure you really 
want to marry 
him? Remem- 
ber what mother 
said when she 
was dying, ‘Don’t 
do anything 
rash’; remem- 
ber it’s for al- 
ways. Mother said I was to watch over 
you, but how can I—how can I, if you 
won’t talk to me or tell me your plans? 
And don’t you care one bit what 
becomes of me? You've scarcely asked 
what I’m going to do.’”’ Catherine was 
trying hard not to cry, but two big 
tears, would roll down her pale face. 

“Don’t make a scene, Cath,’ said 
Geraldine curtly. ‘‘ 1 know you loathe 
Cecil, and you and mother and all of 


GERALDINE LOOKED THE VERY EMBODIMENT OF HEARTLESSNESS 
PERCHED ON THE TABLE SWINGING HER SILK-STOCKINGED FOOT. 


you thought I was doing very wrong to 
be engaged. I shall just go my own way. 
I shall manage well enough. And as 
for you, what can I do to help you? 
I daresay, when I’m married, I can give 
you some money. Cecil said something 
about settling so much on me for my own 
use, and I can do what I like with that.” 

“ Tt’s not money I want,’’ said Cathe- 
rine passionately; ‘“‘it’s just to feel 
that you care what becomes of me. But 
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you don’t—I can see you don’t. And I 
must go my own way too.’”’ Catherine 
turned away, and Geraldine took up her 
candle and went upstairs to bed. 

Miss. Lethbridge, full of curiosity, 
came the next morning to see Catherine. 
She was genuinely kind, but gossip was 
to her the very breath of life, and she 
was eager to discover any detail as 
regarded the future of the sisters. 

“Dear Catherine—so terribly sad.” 





The 


Miss Lethbridge shed an easy tear. 
“And, dear child, tell me—surely it is 
not true that Geraldine—Geraldine is 
to live at Chamfers when she marries 
Mr. Swinnerton? Your dear mother’s 
daugater to be the one to turn out 
Lady Mary.” Miss Lethbridge drew 
herself up virtuously. 


“It’s quite true,’’ said Catherine 


heavily. “ And, please, Miss Lethbridge, 
I don’t care to talk about it.” 

“ But tell me just this, dear Catherine, 
If so, surely 


did your mother know ? 
that would be enough to 
kill her straight away!” 

Miss Lethbridge’s face, 
peering and eager, looked 
like some bird of prey, 
and Catherine suddenly 
felt she could endure no 
more. 

“JT would rather not 
speak about it at all. 
Please leave me alone. I 
can’t bear it just now.”’ 
And Catherine fled, 
leaving Miss Lethbridge 
to take her aggrieved 
departure. 

“ Mr. Dacre was right; 
that petty gossip is de- 
testable.’’ Catherine’s 
hand shook as she tidied 
up the papers she had 
been sorting. She felt 
dreary and hopeless as 


she sat in the little 
sitting -room, once so 
pretty, now showing 
signs of the approaching 
uprooting. 

Mirswacre ! © Why, 
hadn’t he come? Cath- 


erine had not seen Hugh 
since the dreadful night 
of her mother’s death. 
He had been among the 
crowd at the funeral, 
and had sent some 
flowers, but that was 
all. 

“What else did I ex- 
pect ?’’ Catherine asked 
herself. But, somehow, 
she had expected some- 
thing more. He was at 
Granstone Hall, for the 
light burned in _ his 
study. Catherine stood 
at her window wistfully 
watching it every night. 
Why didn’t he come? 
Just to speak one word 
of kindness, of sym- 
pathy ? 

“ How lonely I am!” 
thought the girl, as she’ 
went on with her work, 
“ Nobody wants me now! 
What is to become of 
me, I wonder? Oh, 
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mother, mother!’’ And Catherine bowed 
her head and wept. 


Chapter WiIit. 
GERALDINE settled herself in the corner 
of the big Abbey motor with a sigh of 
relief. 

“Tm glad Cecil made me promise to 
come,” she said to Mrs. Swinnerton, who 
had called for her on her way to the 
station. “‘ I simply must have a change, 
this place is getting on my nerves.” 

“It’s got on mine long ago.’’ Mrs. 
Swinnerton gathered her 
furs round her. The day 
was chilly and a fine 
Taine ta Wing es eh Sit 
wasn’t for the children 
I’d persuade George to 
sell the Abbey, but it’s 
so healthy here; and 
it’s convenient for town. 
If it gets on your nerves 
now, how about the plan 
of living at Chamfers 
that Cecil’s so keen on?”’ 

“Oh, I only meant 
that the Cottage de- 
presses me—it’s a hate- 
ful little place ; so cold, 
too.” Geraldine shiv- 
ered. “‘ Chamfers is dif- 
ferent, or will be, and 
we sha’n’t be here -so 
very much. Cecil says 
he’ll get a flat in town. 
He’s going to see about 
it while I’m up.” 

“ How about your sis- 
ter? Is she all alone?” 
Mrs. Swinnerton asked. 

On closer acquaint- 
ance she did not feel 
attracted to her future 
sister-in-law. Selfish, 
hard, that was what she 
was, thought the elder 
woman. Leaving that 
poor sister of hers all 
alone, so soon after the 
mother’s death, it 
seemed cruel, somehow. 
But Cecil was mad about 
her, and it would be nice 
to see him settled. 

“Oh, Catherine’s all 
right,”’ said Geraldine 
casually, “ She did think 
of going to the Rectory 
for these two nights, but 
she found out that my 
uncle is going away to 
preach somewhere and 
Aunt Jessie is going 
with him, so Catherine 
did not say anything 
about it. She won’t be 
alone, she’s arranged for 
Lizzie—that’s the little 
servant—to sleep in the 
house, and there’s lots 
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to do. She’s getting everything ready 
for the sale.”’ 

“You’re not helping her much, are 
you ?”’ Mrs. Swinnerton could not resist 
this little stab. She had caught sight of 
Catherine at the window of the Cottage 
as the motor drove away—how haggard, 
how pale! Gladys Swinnerton had a 
motherly heart, and her own conscience 


smote her. What had she done herself 
to help Catherine ? She had never been 
near her. 


“She likes doing it, and she knows 
about. everything, too. I’m almost a 
stranger.’ Geraldine spoke lightly, but 
Mrs. Swinnerton looked grave. 

“What's your sister going to do when 
you marry ?”’ she asked. 

Geraldine laughed. 

“ Aunt Jessie wanted her to live there ; 
but she wouldn’t. She hates the thought 
of seeing Cecil and me established at 
Chamfers; and Aunt Jessie, too, is 
simply horrified at the idea. Turning 
poor Lady Mary out into the street! 
Just think of it!’’ Geraldine mocked. 
Her worst self was uppermost to-day. 

Well might Catherine heave a sigh 
of relief as the Abbey motor whirled her 
sister away. Geraldine was getting more 
and more impossible. 

“T shall be thankful now when she is 
married,’’ said the elder sister to herself. 

There was much to be done at the 
Cottage, and Catherine set herself to 
work. She dared not stop to think or 
she would cry. She must keep to her 
task of tidying, sorting, rejecting, and 
for hours she did not let herself relax, 
save for a brief interval for food. But 
all of a sudden she felt she could do no 
more. The weather had improved, the 
sun shone out, and Catherine put on her 
hat and coat and went out. 

She struck over the fields, never 
heeding the mud. She wanted to get 
away, and soon she found herself close 
to Granstone Church. 

Deep in her heart, unacknowledged 
even to herself, there was a glimmer of 
hope—maybe she would meet Hugh 
Dacre. She longed to see him, to thank 
him for his goodness on that terrible 
night, to talk to him of her sorrow. He 
would understand, she felt he would. 
But he was nowhere to be seen, and the 
brief spell of brightness was over, the 
sun had gone in, the rain was drifting 
across the fields, everything had sud- 
denly become gloomy again. 

How deserted was the spot! The old 
church, all alone, seemed, somehow, 
alarming. Catherine dared not go in. 
Suddenly, as she stood under the shadow 
of the tower, a dog howled—a weird 
sound enough at the best of times, but 
doubly so here in this forsaken spot. 
Catherine stood listening; the dog 
howled again, then again. Was it in 
pain, she wondered, caught, maybe, in 
a trap? “Tl go and see,” she thought, 


and set off in the direction of the 
sound. 

In the far corner of the field opposite 
the church there was a sort of deep pit. 
Catherine peered over the edge; the 
howls had seemed to come from here. 
Yes, there was the dog—a big black 
retriever with a shiny coat. 

“Brutus! Oh, poor old boy! 
youinatrap?” - 

Catherine clambered down the slip- 
pery side of the pit. Brutus was over- 
joyed to see her coming; the howls 
changed to barks ; he tried to get at her, 
to leap up on her as she came near. 
Then he wasn’t hurt, he wasn’t in a trap. 
Catherine patted him, and looked round 
her. Brutus must have been there a 
long while; he had worn a deep hole 
by a hollow tree trunk to which he was 
tastened by a strap. And what was that 
lying on the ground? Mr. Dacre’s sack. 
Catherine knew it at once, it was a 
climber’s sack. Could he be anywhere 
near ? ey 

“Mr. Dacre!’ Catherine called. 

But there was no answer. Suddenly 
she felt frightened. Could anything have 
happened to him? Where was he ? 

There was a sirgle line of footmarks in 
the slippery clay, they led to a thick 
clump of blackberry bushes. Catherine 
followed them up, Brutus meanwhile 
whining and barking with frantic eager- 
ness, tugging at the strap which secured 
him to the tree. Catherine, hurried round 
the screen of bramble. What would she 
find? Grim tales of wayside murders 


Are 


’ 


flashed through her mind. But there 
was nothing alarming, only an opening 
in the side of the pit, a low opening; 
the footmarks led up to it, and on the 
ground in the entrance was a stick— 
Mr, Dacre’s stick; Catherine remem- 
bered it quite well. 

The underground passage! This was 
it; and he was there—had been there, 
maybe, for hours. Perhaps he was hurt 
—stifled—anything. 

ODS Tt emusteso and) help: him ts 
cried Catherine half aloud. 

She clambered up to the opening, 
slipping on the wet clay at every step; 
then she looked in, and called his name. 
How dark, how horrible! Must she go in 
there ? She called again and again, but 
there was no answer. 

“He must be in there,’’ reasoned the 
girl. ‘“‘ He would never leave Brutus tied 
up unless something had happened. I 
must go and see.” 

She went into the entrance. It was 
like a cave—a dripping, clammy cave. 
His footsteps were on the ground, but 
there were no returning footmarks. 

“T daren’t go in there all alone!” 
Catherine wrung her hands.  “ What 
shall I do? Shall I go back to the village 
and get help? It’s long past five o’clock 
—there won’t be any farm labourers 
about up here; and yet all this time he 
may be lying injured, or choking! Oh, 
I must go in!” 

Suddenly a thought darted through 
her mind. She need not go in alone, she 
would take Brutus. She ran back to the 
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dog and unbuckled the strap. Brutus, 
frantic with joy, nearly pulled her off 
her feet, but she held firm; he should 
be her guide, together they would 
search for his master. 

“Now, Brutus, old boy, we’ve got to 
go in there.’ Catherine patted the 
excited retriever. He tugged at the lead, 
madly eager to hunt out his master, and 
Catherine had hard work to keep her 
feet as she followed him into the passage. 

At first Catherine could manage to 
walk upright, but it soon became lower 
and narrower. Brutus was subdued ; the 
darkness, the strangeness, frightened 
him ; but he pattered on, whining from 
time to time, pulling Catherine after him. 

“ Suppose the passage falls in on me.” 
Awful tales rushed on Catherine’s mind ; 
of all deaths, a death by stifling is the 
most horrible. “I shall be buried alive 
here; nobody will ever know, nobody 
will come and find me! I daren’t—l 
daren’t go on!”’ 

But Catherine went on. A _ force 
stronger than herself seemed to impel 
her; and Brutus, too, was a most 
unspiritual and vigorous guide. Soon 
darkness seemed to envelop Catherine. 
The passage turned and twisted, the air 
seemed scanty, then, all of a sudden she 
felt that the roof above her was loftier— 
she could stand again. 

“Mr. Dacre!”’ she called, then To 
she was terrified at the sound be 
of her own voice resounding from fe 
those age-worn walls. Brutus yeg 
barked ; but there was silence. 
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PROBABLY the saddest thing in all 
the world is an uncompleted task on 
which great hopes and expectations 
had been based. One does not — 
mean a task that has fallen to bits 
on the way as a consequence of some 
imperfection, but a task closed by death. 

Especially pathetic, both to the mind 
and the heart, is the unfinished literary 
task, the novel that was to be _ its 
writer’s greatest work, or the history 
that had meant so much researchful 
toil. An ordinary every-day task, such 
as the building of a bridge or the laying 
’ out of a garden can be finished by some 
other hand—in a manner, anyhow. So, 
someone will say, may a book. No 
doubt; but that means a very different 
thing, for— 


‘*Ah, who shall lift, the- wand of magic 
power, 
And the lost clue regain?” 


Thoughts of this kind must run in 


many of us as we turn the pages of 
Joseph Conrad’s unfinished romance, 
Suspense. Had he any fear, when he 
chose this title, that it would remain 
unfinished ? Not consciously, perhaps. 

What directly suggested the title was, 
no doubt, the circumstance that it deals 
with the atmosphere which coloured 
the Mediterranean coast—and for that 
matter -all Europe—just before the 
return of Napoleon from Elba from his 
“ Hundred Days.”’ 

There was suspense everywhere, appre- 
hension, the feeling that his cards of 
Destiny had not all been played, and 
that he would come again and play 
them. One needs to have an idea of 
the general run of an unfinished novel 
if one is to join in speculation as to 
how it would have gone had it ended. 

“T see five or six different lines of 
treatment,’’ Conrad said to his friend, 
Mr. Richard Curle, a day before he 
died, leaving them uncharted, as well 
as unwritten; for evidently he had 
not yet made up his mind which line 
to take. 

Even so, L Siapbase a is not a fragment, 
like many tales left unfinished, but, 
on the contrary, runs to some ninety 
thousand words. That is a length as 
great as many finished novels, and so 
we may judge that the bulk would have 
been of unusual size as well as of unusual 
quality. 

“A fragment—yes,”’ says Mr. Richard 
Curle, ‘but a huge fragment, full of 
power and fire; a fragment that will 
take its place among the zecoe wsca 
masterpieces of this remarkable man.’ 

Undoubtedly Conrad was remark- 
able, a most impacting personality, 
or he could never, from being a Polish 
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“4 Suspense ” 


boy who became a sailor on an English 
ship at Marseilles, have climbed to the 
top of the English literary ladder. And 
he was no “ climber’’ in the other sense 
of that word, no pusher and thruster, 
bent on getting ahead, but a modest, 
rather silent man who rejoiced in the 
seclusion of the Kentish country, and 
wrote with the sweat of his soul until 
fame tardily found him. 

No English novel more interesting 
than Suspense has been left unfinished 
since the pen of Charles Dickens fell 
from his hand while he was writing 
Edwin Drood, if we except Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s Weiy of Hermiston. 
But what we got of that Scottish 
romance is comparatively short, while 
both Edwin Drood and Suspense might 
stand for full novels, if we knew what 
their conclusions would have been. 

Many people have sought to solve 
The Mystery of Edwin Drood, and a good 
many have made the effort in print, 
among them the late Sir William 
Robertson Nicoll, as fertile and scholarly 
a bookman as our generation has known. 

“The only one of Dickens’s novels,”’ 
Mr. G. K._ Chesterton has written, 
“which he did not finish was the only 
one that really needed finishing. He 
never had but one thoroughly good 
plot to tell, and that he has only told 
in Heaven.” 

There, surely, Mr. Chesterton forgets 
A Tale of Two Cities, the most storyish 
story, as one might say, of all the Dickens 
novels, for it would read well and 
excitingly whoever had written it. 
Character was Dickens’s first stroke of 
genius, the painting of character; but 
if he had cared he could have planned 
plots with any writer. 

What we know about the possible 
conclusion of Edwin Drood is exactly 
what we know of how Joseph Conrad 
would have finished Suspense; that 


is to say, we don’t know, we can only 


speculate. We. can only be sure that 
Dickens would have been the great 
melodramatist to the end of Edwin 
Dyood, and that Conrad would have 
been the great picturer of colour, 
seascape, and the human scenery of 
life to the end of Suspense. Here are 
master writers who moved with the tides 
of their genius, followed them wherever 
they led; not merely scribes, like so mony 

makers of the modern novel. 

‘A wilful convulsion of brute nature,’’ 
are the last words of Stevenson’s Weir of 
Hermiston, and they were written by 
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himself or-dictated to his step- 
daughter, Mrs. Strong, a few hours 
before his death in far Samoa. ~ His 
friend, Sir Sidney Colvin, has com- 
pared the story in Stevenson’s 
whole work to what. Edwin Dyood is in 
Dickens’s work, or to a Denis Duval in 
Thackeray’s. Or, rather, it remains 
relatively more, for if each of those 
fragments holds an. honourable place 
among its author’s. writings, among 
Stevenson’s the fragment of Weir cer- 
tainly holds the highest. Similarly, 
Conrad was, perhaps, upon his finest 
literary voyage with Suspense, for, as 
Mr. Curle tells us, all his life he had 
been a student of the Napoleonic era. 

Yes, “he had absorbed the history, 
the memoirs, the campaigns of that 
period, with immense assiduity and 
unflagging interest, and into Suspense 
he had poured the wealth of his acquired 
knowledge and the force of his co- 
ordinating imagination. It reads per- 
fectly,’’ Mr. Curle adds, “‘ as an authentic 
and vivid recreation of that feeling 
which overshadowed. Southern Europe 
while Napoleon was in Elba and of the 
suspense which hung, like a cloud, 
upon the world.” 

It is a high literary tragedy, en: 
that..we. have Cosmo Latham, the 
English hero, fated lover of Adele de 
Saint-Armand, .at sea on a _felucca, 
bound, like Suspense itself, for an 
unknown destination. Perhaps, as the 
story actually opens at Genoa, and 
perhaps as one of Cosmo’s companions 
is a mysterious Carbonarist, Italy and 
large happenings there would have been 
the farther goal. But we have only 
this arrested passage, and then Conrad’s 
place as an active worker knew him 
no more— 

‘We have thrown a bit of canvas over him. 
Yes, that is the old man whose last bit of 
work was to steer a boat, and strange to think, 
perhaps it was done for Italy.” 

“*Where is his star now 2” said Cosmo, after 
looking down in silence for a time. 

‘‘Signore, it should be out,” said Atticio 


with studied intonation. ‘‘ But who will miss 
it from the sky?” 


Conrad’s star will be missed from the 
literary sky not only of England, but 
of the world, but Suspense will help to 
keep its light flaming. There was never, 
apparently, any thought “of getting 
somebody else to complete it, and how 
could there be in any circumstances, 
for Conrad was himself, his writing his 
alone. Still, there have been unfinished 
stories which others have finished, and 
Stevenson’s St. Ives is one of them. 

Jt is a romance in which his own 
romantic town of Edinburgh figures 
largely, especially the dark castle over- 
looking Princes Street. ‘‘ Q,’’ who does 
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not need to be further identified as Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch, was asked to 
add closing chapters to St. Ives. He 
has, as a novelist, much of the Steven- 
sonian spirit, and right well he discharged 
his task; so well, indeed, that if you 
did not happen to know, you could 
hardly tell where his rescuing hand 
came in. 

The Conrad situation with Suspense 
has another full precedent in Thackeray’s 
Denis Duval, and it also was written 
with all the author’s freshness of power. 
Its scenes are laid about Rye and 
Winchelsea and the Romney Marsh, 
a country which Thackeray peopled 
with Huguenot refugees, Roman Catholic 
squires, officers of the King’s Navy and 
smugglers, for Kent was a busy scene 
of their activity when spirits and wine 
were the interdicted goods, not silk 
and satins coming from France, on 
which there is a tax to-day. 

Jane Austen also “ blazed the trail”’ 
for an unfinished Suspense with frag- 
ments which included Sandition and 
The Watsons, both, by the way, recently 
reprinted. Miss Austen is a classic in 
the sense that we take her for granted, 
and so we do not speculate much on 
what would have happened if her 
unfinished stories had been finished. 
She is read for herself, her style, and 
her manner, and the mirror she holds 
up to time, more than for any thrilling 
romance she tells. We have a score of 
women novelists who could lead her at 
that particular literary game, if it can 
be called “ literary.”’ 

Even Benjamin Disraeli, foremost as 
a politician, but also notable as a novelist, 
is in the company of Conrad with 
Suspense. Part of a novel was found 
among his papers, and it was first 
printed in The Times twenty years ago. 


Evidently the author of Endymion had © 


planned to make his great protagonist, 
Gladstone, a central figure in what, had 
it gone on, would have been a political 
novel comparable, possibly, to the 
earlier Coningsby and Lothair. 

There was an unfinished story by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Gaskell, Wives and 
Daughters, running in the Cornhill 
Magazine when she died. Anthony 
Trollope’s tale, My. Scarborough’ s 
Family, was appearing in All the Year 
Round when he died, and he left An 
Old Man’s Love complete in manuscript 
and The Land-Leaguers incomplete and 
yet nearly complete. 

“Ouida,’’? who was Mademoiselle de 
Ja Ramée, a strange and remarkable 
woman, has an unfinished novel in her 
bibliography. It is called Helianthus, 
and is a drama on liberty, set in a 
country which, though she called it 
Helianthus, was, no doubt, Italy—really 
her adopted country. 

Odd, even among the strangeness of 
unfinished novels, is the affair of 


Algernon Charles Swinburne’s Lesbia 
Brandon, so named after the heroine. 
Swinburne worked at it, off and on, in 
a way as disjointed as the romance 
itself, and he had it set up in type in 
the ’seventies. A part proof of it 
certainly exists, probably more, though 
we shall only know that when we get 
all Swinburne’s literary remains; but 
the manuscript was said, long ago, to 
be lost. 

Walter Pater, who was an essayist, 
not a novelist in the large and powerful 
sense of Joseph Conrad, has his “ un- 
finished romance.’ It is entitled Gaston 
de Latour, and if it had been completed 
it would have been a parallel study in 
character to his Marius the Epicurean. 
Some chapters of Gaston de Latour were 
printed in Macmillan’s Magazine in 
the summer of 1889, and the whole 
story would have turned on the spiritual 
development of a refined and cultivated 
mind. 

Not very long ago we all heard with 
interest that an unfinished story by 
Charles Kingsley had come to light. 
Then we got it under the title The 
Tutor’s Story, and under the auspices 
of Kingsley’s daughter, “ Lucas Malet,’ 
who had found it among her father’s 
papers. It needed a little revision, 
and it could be finished, and the result 
was a pleasantly readable harmony ; 
not Charles Kingsley at his very best, 
but Charles Kingsley, and therefore a 
welcome “ find.’’” . 

Somebody must have a library of 
the novels left unfinished by their 
writers, and a very interesting group 
of books it should be. William De 
Morgan is in it with two, The Old Mad- 
house and The Old Man’s Youth, which 
were, in one instance completed, and 
in the other instance connected up by 
his wife. This was no difficult task, 
for De Morgan was accustomed to 
write his stories in her companionship, 
and she knew all about them and what 
they were to be. She was thus almost 
a collaborator—anyhow, in sympathy 
and interest—and when such an element 
is present an unfinished story may well 
be finished by the other partner. 

Sir Walter Besant completed Wilkie 
Collins’s Blind Love, which was in 
course of serial appearance when the 
author was taken ill in the year 1889. 
Nobody could have been more fitted for 
such a commission than Besant, because 
he and James Rice had written stories 
together, and thus he had acquired the 
art of “joining up’’ in a very special 
degree. There was no need for him to 
say what Longfellow said of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s Dolliver Romance— 


‘«The unfinished window in Aladdin's Tower 
Unfinished must remain !”’ 


Hawthorne’s unfinished literary legacy 
also included Septimus Fulton, or, at all 
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frequent as it has been beautiful. 


events, the manuscript had to be set 
in order by his daughter Una, who had 
the benefit of Robert Browning’s advice 
and assistance. That was a friendly 
courtesy from literary England to 
literary America, and it is a thing which 
has, in one form or another, been as 
After 
all, the two peoples are now jointly in 
charge of the English language, including 
notable ‘“‘ unfinished novels.” 

Henry James, who lived so long in 
England that he became one of us, and 
indeed was naturalised in the war- 
time, has two unfinished novels to his 
score— 

The Ivory Towey is a picture of 
two old men, Mr. Gaw and Mr. Better- 
man, who were business rivals, and 
such bitter rivals, that each almost 
prayed for the death of the other. 
The Sense of the Past has for its central 
character a young American who 
inherits an old London house from the 
English branch of the family. This 
young American is cast for two love 
affairs, but Henry James had only 
written a complete record of the first, 
though he left full notes covering the 
rest of the story. 

Joseph Conrad would, most probably, 
have liked George Gissing’s incomplete 
Vevanilda, because it had the odour of 
Roman life in the sixth century. Cer- 
tainly he would have been amused with 
an incident which connects Grant 
Allen’s novel Hilda Wade and Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle, the creator of 
the famous Sherlock Holmes, though 
this time the famous amateur detective 
is not in the bill. 

Grant Allen lived at Hindhead, a 
corner of Surrey which has attracted 
many authors, including Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle. The two were neighbours 
and friends, and Grant Allen, lying on 
his death-bed, was worried because two 
numbers of a serial, Hilda Wade, which 
he had appearing in the Strand Magazine, 
were unfinished. He asked Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle to write them, and the 
charge was promptly carried out and 
the difficulty overcome. 

Now, here is the curious thing, the 
humour following hard after the pathos, 
as it has a habit of doing in actual life. 
Nobody knew of Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle’s little part in Hilda Wade, but 
a stranger man, confusing him and 
Grant Allen in a general fashion, wrote 
saying he had got a baby daughter and 
that in honour of him he was calling her 
«« Hilda Wade.”’ 

You see, the “ unfinished novel’’ can 
take various forms, a lift along or a fuller 
helping to completion. But always it 
forms a goodly company, and always, 
when that company is paraded, one of 
its outstanding members will be Joseph 
Conrad’s vision of the Napoleonic times, 
Suspense. 





Our Christmas num- 
ber was printed and 
our January number 
had gone to_ press, 
when the sad news 
reached us of the 
passing of Queen 
Alexandra. 

The whole Empire 
mourns with our King, 
in the death of his 
beloved mother. With 
the exception of Queen 
Mary, no woman in 
living memory has won 
for herself such world- 
wide affection as was 
bestowed for over 
sixty years on’ Queen 
Alexandra. Millions 
who never saw her, 
felt a personal interest 
in her as keen as 
though she were’ an 
intimate friend; and 
millions more, who had 
never been within hun- 
dreds of miles of her, 
held her in loving re- 
gard, and followed her 
through life with affec- 
tionate interest. 

The reason for her 
immense popularity 
was primarily her 
human qualities—she 
was a sympathetic woman, with a knowledge of 
human sorrow and human difficulties, despite the fact 
that she was a Queen. Not that she ever under- 
estimated her position; she knew its power and 
recognised her responsibilities. But it was the 
friendly human quality which she gave to Queenship 
which went to the hearts of the people, and won 
their love, irrespective of their station. 


THEIR MAJESTIES QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
AND KING GEORGE, 


When the Young Princess 
came to England. 


It was a somewhat difficult position to which the 
young Princess of Wales came in the earlier ’sixties. 
Queen Victoria was still living in the sorrowful 
seclusion to which she had withdrawn herself on the 
death of the Prince Consort. Society had no very 
strong leader. Even the Prince of Wales himself had 
by no means “ felt his feet,” on the paths in which 
he was to shine so conspicuously. It is only now 
beginning to become clear how strongly Queen 
Victoria objected to the slightest manifestation on 
the part of her son that might seem to indicate the 





assumption of any 


authority. The. situ- 
ation was not the 
easiest one for the 
young wife. 


Meantime, the na- 
tion watched with keen 
interest the establish- 
ment of the domestic 
circle. _ The five chil- 
dren were all born in 
the ‘sixties. It had 
become evident that 
the fiouse dn the Sand- 
ringham estate, which 
had been bought 
shortly after the mar- 
riage, would be quite 
insufficient for the 
country home of the 
Heir Apparent, and 
the present fine man- 
sion was gradually 
evolved. 

As the years went 
on, Sandringham was 
to be associated more 
particularly with the 
happiness and the sor- 
rows of Queen Alex- 
andra’s life. To speak 
of its sadder associa- 
tions first, it was here 
that). “im 71e72so"dhe 
Prince her husband 
struggled through that 
severe illness which, in the national anxiety and 
sympathy it called forth, was, perhaps, the first indi- 
cation to her of the place that she had won in the 
love of the people. Here, too, she saw her first-born 
son snatched away from her by death under circum- 
stances of poignant grief and disappointment. 

Sandringham, too, was always regarded as the 
private home of King Edward, both before and after 
his Accession. Intrusive Press inquirers made futile 
journeys to ascertain this or that domestic detail, 
only to meet refusal of the information they sought. 
But one knew something as to the brilliant series 
of house-parties, made up of those honoured with 
invitations to stay there, from November to the end 
of January, and the sequence of shoots that took 
place round the well-preserved coverts, and the 
evenings with their perfect dinners, followed by 
some form of entertainment or small dance in 
which Queen Alexandra enjoyed the homage and 
admiration of all. None knew as fully as King 
Edward how radiant and happy she had been in 
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iler Alexandra 





War, she quite naturally took the place of a leader of 
fashion that had been held by the late Empress Eugenie. 
To her, perhaps, more than any, we owe the severe 
simplicity of the perfectly tailored coat and skirt. For 
years the small bonnet that she liked, and that suited 
her so surpassingly well, retained favour as the 
“Princess ’’ shape. 


The Queen’s Interest in 
the Nursing Profession. 


Queen Alexandra’s keen admiration for and under- 
standing of the nursing profession brought about one of 
the first steps towards status and security that have 
culminated now in the College of Nursing and State 
Registration. 

On the entire’ recasting of the Army methods 
after South Africa, she took a practical part in the 
scheme that matured as Queen Alexandra’s Imperial 
Military Nursing Service. It was perhaps the one 
branch during the war that proved entirely up to 
expectations, and no breath of criticism passed 





H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA AT THE HEIGHT 
OF HER WONDERFUL BEAUTY. 


such surroundings, and to her he left the place for her 
lifetime. 

In London, one associates Queen Alexandra much 
more with Marlborough House than with Buckingham 
Palace. An occasional ball would. be given at the 
former, but entertaining on a large scale was not usually 
a characteristic of its hospitality. It was the smaller 
parties, the reception of personal friends, the welcome 
of “all captains of men, all achievers of glory,’ as 
Kipling puts it in his elegy on the late King, that gave 
the distinctive note to the part that Marlborough House 
held in the later Victorian days, 


Queen Alexandra 
in Society. 


Queen Alexandra enjoyed society. She was conscious 
of her power in it, and the unfailing admiration that her 
appearance always evoked. Whether she was fulfilling 
some notable ceremony in which she was the dominant 
figure, or whether she attended a reception or dinner 
at a great house—the supreme distinction during King 
Edward’s reign that every leading hostess desired—she 
brought her rare charm of manner to bear upon it, 
conveying the impression of the pleasure it gave her to 
be present. ' 

Her influence upon dress for some three decades, from 





the early ‘seventies, was unquestionable. On the fall FES eat ae 
of the Second Empire in France, after the Franco-German A.recent photo of tho Tags ir 0 eee earner 
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QUEEN ALEXANDRA DRIVING NEAR Photo by 
OUR OFFICES ON ROSE DAY. Central News. 


AND PRINCESS Photo by _ 
ONAL ROSE SOCIETY S SUMMER SHOW. Central News. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA, THE DOWAGER EMPRE S OF RUSSIA, 
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A RECENT PHOTO OF 
H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 


upon the extraordinarily able body of women who 
formed it. In the miseries of hospital work in 
France in the winter of 1914-15, she remembered 
their hardships, and sent to every one on service 
there a warm fur-lined coat. She attended the 
infinitely touching memorial service at St. Paul’s to 
those who laid down their lives, and one of her 
last public acts was to unveil the tablet recording 
their names in the Chapel of the Military at 
Millbank. 


Her Love for 
, Animals. 


For all animals Queen Alexandra had the keenest 
love. At one time her fine Borzois hounds carried 
off all possible show trophies. She declined under 
any circumstances to attend pigeon-shooting matches, 


Late Majesty Queen Alexandra 


Photo by 
Russell. 


which once nearly became a fashionable form of 
“sport.” To this day her influence is reflected in 
the fact that the Queen, Princess Mary, and the 
ladies about the Court never wear paradise or osprey 
plumes. ; 

The war left poignant influences upon the Queen- 
mother. Bombs aimed so nearly as they once or 
twice were upon Marlborough House, would have 
been disconcerting even to one younger ; but it was 
the tragedy of the Russian Imperial House that was 
most sorely felt by her. 

In sorrow, therefore, no less than in the triumphs 
of beauty and of gentleness, Queen Alexandra 
retained the affection of two generations. She has 
left the world much better than she found it. Can 
one pay her higher tribute ? 
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In the cult of period furnishing and 
stunt colour arrangements the needs of 
the lesser fry for some room, “not too 
bright and good for human nature’s 
daily food,’’ seems to me to be too often 
overlooked. The fine frenzy that comes 
with a wrestling with mathematics and 
a coping with Latin prose is apt to find 
expression during the school-age in a 
deal of inadvertent inkslinging, for 
which it would be unfair to hold the 
culprit wholly responsible. One cannot 
stop to consider expensive decorations 
when one’s soul is torn with the binomial 
theorem, and one’s wits all fuddled with 
quadratic equations. Nor should one be 
held entirely accountable for one’s ac- 
tions under such distracting conditions. 

Hence when sister Susan, newly 
_ removed into a house barely commen- 
surate in size with the number of her 
brood, announced to me that she fore- 
saw no likelihood of being able to set 
aside a room especially for the “ home- 
work” needs of her youngsters, and that 
the breakfast-room must do double 
duty, I besought her to resign herself to 
accommodating her esthetic sense to 
the needs of her offspring, rather than 
attempt to bring them into line with it. 

“ All this talk of primrose distemper 
and dove-grey. woodwork had better 
go to the wall, rather than on yoni 
counselled unsympathetically. ‘‘ School- 
children and colour-schemes do not. go 
together, unless considerable thought 
has gone towards the alliance. Distem- 
per may sound economical enough, but 
you'll probably have an unwanted dado 
of finger-marks on it ere many moons, 
and as for the pale grey paint, just 
figure to yourself the sort of condition 
that will make itself seen round about 
the door-handle and the fireplace. No, 
Susan, mine for once is the better way.” 

And to that way sister Susan reluct- 
antly came. It led to the choice of 
one of the new wall-papers that allow 
themselves to be thoroughly washed 
without turning a hair, and we selected 
it in a pattern of the “ all-over ”” type 
as being far less liable to show marks 
than one which but sparsely covers 
its ground. 

Seeing that Susan clung persistently 
to the grey-and-yellow alliance, we chose 
a paper in which these tones were com- 
bined with the green of foliage and the 
brown of tree-branches, deciding on the 
use of a stippled effect for the wood- 
work. For if you have studied stippled 
decorations you will have noticed their 
admirable practicality, in so far as the 
broken dappled surface fails to show up 
stains and marks, and remains fresh- 
looking long after a plain expanse of 
self-colour has begun to look weary. 

“But my decorator charges more for 
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stippling,” objected Susan. Iam dread- 


fully afraid that under my breath I 


muttered something that sounded rudely 
like, ‘Let him.’’ For I knew that 
stippling, for all that it looks so elabor- 
ate, represents no achievement more 
than you or I or any of us can achieve, 
if we choose to try. 

The existing paint happened to be of 
the ugly grained mustard colour that 
the last tenant so often leaves behind 
him. So we set to work to clean this 
with strong soda water, till the glossy 
surface had given way to a dull one 
and all was clean, even in the mouldings, 
where dirt does so love to lodge. Then 
we purchased a tin of flat enamel in 
the full-gloss blend, which promises 
to prove absolutely washable, and armed 
with a proper stipple-brush we plied 
it above the old paint with the even 
dabbing sort of strokes that produce the 
mottled effect now so much beloved of 
decorators, exploiting only a given area 
at a time. For this we had decided 
on a shade of green to match the green 
in the pattern of the paper; the old 
paint, glimpsed at intervals, gave it a 
fine glow, very pleasant to behold. 

A Washable Floor 
as Well. 

“Why not a washable floor to go 
with the washable walls and washable 
woodwork ?’’ I inquired, a little alarmed 
at talk of carpetings. Susan looked 
alarmed likewise. 

“Why, the breakfast-room is on the 
ground-floor and is built on concrete,” 
she objected. ‘‘ We must have a carpet 
to cover it, though the children will 
probably ruin it before the year is out. 
But it is to be a meal-time room for all 
of us, so a carpet is indispensable.” 

It was then that I swept the board 
with tales of a liquid that will dry hard 
on concrete so as to form a fine even 
surface that looks for all the world 
like varnished paint. I went further 
than that. I sallied forth and bought 
a half-crown tin of it in a green that 
practically matched the stippled green 
of the skirting and the doors, and 
together we gave the concrete floor a 
couple of coats of the compound, leaving 
a day between them for drying off. 

Then we experimented on it to see 
whether or not it lived up to its spotless 
reputation. We dropped a little milk 
on one corner of it and allowed it to 
remain there until the usual stain was 
left. Then we took a damp cloth to 
wipe the spot, and a dry duster with 
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which to rub, and behold its second 
state was as bright and gleaming as 
its first. ‘‘ Children, do your worst,” 
I mentally dared them. 

The Trestle 

Table. 

So far our decorations were emin- 
ently calculated to meet the needs both 
of a school-room and a breakfast-room. 
There remained the furniture proper 
To my mind there surged memories of 
old of a certain dining-room tabie that 
had to be used for my own lesson- 
times—a mahogany table whose polish 
appeared to exist as a sort of fetish, 
and whose glory I was constantly, 
though inadvertently, assailing, even 
though a cloth was laid upon it. 

‘With three children and three sets 
of lesson-books, it ought to be a pretty 
good size, but the room is narrow. How 
are we going to circumvent that?” 
asked Susan. 

But she answered herself almost in 
the same breath. For a vision came to 
her of a long narrow refectory table 
with the children ranged at it, each 
with a third of the space allotted to 
him, so that there could be no jars 
in regard to rights of property. 

But have you, gentle reader, ever 
made the round of the shops, a-pricing 
such tables? If you have, then you 
will understand why it is that we 
induced. a local carpenter to fashion us 
a table of elm, six feet by three, its 
board supported on the trestle principle, 
and a single lengthwise stretcher con- 
necting the trestles for greater security. 
The stretcher passed through the X-wise 
supports at the junction of the two 
pieces, and Was held on the outer side 
by means of a wooden peg that gave 
it a splendid rustic cottagey look. Good 
for meals and good for lesson-times, 
that table has never proved anything 
but successful. 

Cupboard Wisdom. 

School-books are apt to be untidy 
things, and so are school-boys, so we 
decided on book-cupboards in prefer- 
ence to bookshelves. Two of these 
were fitted into the recesses at the sides of 
the fireplace ; the third stood facing the 
window. But most did we pride our- 
selves on the purchase of a modern 
reproduction of an old court-cupboard 
which added three drawers to the 
attractions of its upper and lower 
cupboards. The cupboards we appro- 
priated for the housing of the table 
appointments, but to each child was 
given a drawer, wherein it was ordained 
that all impedimenta such as rulers and 
pencils, papers and other oddments 
must be hidden from view. 

Only chairs and window curtains 
to be decided upon, “ No upholstery ” 
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went forth the edict. So there were 
bought chairs of elm to match the table, 
and with wooden seats which we covered 
with cushions in cases of government 
ratine of green, bound at the edges with 
a broad braid of deep yellow. The cur- 
tains were of the green ratine, lined with 
unbleached calico, and a little frill of 





To have a home of one’s 
own, however small, is a 
possession that every woman 
covets from youth upwards. 
Some get it by marriage, 
others by their own work or 
fortune, but in whatever way it has 
been secured its comfort will entirely 
depend on the manner of its keeping, 
‘because the home-making faculty is one 
that needs to be cultivated, like every 
other faculty. 

As a worker earning every penny of 
her own income, it is essential. that my 
own home-making and house-keeping 
should be kept within strict limits, in 
order that I may be able to set aside 
something against a time when it may 
no longer be possible to work at all. 
Hence a certain small amount goes to 
pay insurance premiums each quarter, 
which.at a certain age will come back 
to me as an annuity. My rent, also a 
quarterly payment, is a little high 
because I live in a nice locality and in a 
large house, of which I have the entire 
top floor. Gas for lighting, cooking, and 
firing is also a quarterly payment, by 
meter, and laundry necessarily goes 
out. I do not pay for any labour, 
but a window-cleaner comes once a 
month to clean four large windows. 

The problem of living, if 
“problem ”’ it is, has for me 


the same was nailed to the wooden 
valance board above them. 

No breakable ornaments were brought 
in to endanger domestic harmony. 
Only a few pewter plates were ranged 
on the mantelshelf, and right in the 
middle of them a noble pewter inkpot 
standing on a generous base capable 


By LUCY H.. YATES 


Hlere is the first of a Series of practical 

articles on Economical Expenditure. This 

one deals with a Bachelor-woman’s Houses 
keeping on Fifteen Shillings a Week 


doing all my own cooking and buying 
very little in ready-cooked foods 1 get 
a variety of dishes; but 1 save gas 
by using cooking vessels that seldom 
require the oven, and I value much 
that splendid little invention, the 
“ Top-Hat’’ cooker, which, because it 
cooks so many different things on 
a minimum of a jet of gas, I daily 
thank the ingenious woman who. in- 
vented it. All such utensils not only 
economise fuel but also fats and juices, 
since they retain in the food all its 
natural moisture. For frying purposes 
I use o#/, as a little of it suffices, and it 
neither splashes nor smells. 

For breakfast I have a cereal of some 
kind, with bread-and-butter and mn arma- 
lade, and tea or coffee. A little fresh 
fruit is added when possible. Having 
but a quarter of an hour’s walk to my 
work I am able to return home to lunch, 
which therefore costs less than taking it 
out, and that is usually cheese and salad 
or an egg dish. A cup of tea with 
biscuit is served in the office, for which 


of catching any drops that might be 
straying. We must have achieved our 
object, for the children’s first remark on 
being introduced to the finished product 
was, “What a jolly room to swot in,” 
while that of paterfamilias was, “‘ What 
a delightful room to breakfast in.” And 
so said Susan and myself. : 


e 


each one pays 6d. a week. 
At 5.30 p.m. I return home 
and do any housework not 
brought in earlier, and pre- 
pare a little evening meal, 
which is dignified with the 
name of dinner. As meat cannot be 
allowed every day, a vegetable dish with 
savoury sauce takes its place, or perhaps 
a nice thick soup with fritters to follow ;. 
or in warm weather a fish mayonnaise 
and a little savoury to finish. 


A Week’s Outlay. 
Here is the outlay for a week— 





S. a. 
Milk, 4 pt. daily te) 
Bread, 5 small loaves ie i 
Butter, $b. ae Te er 
Eggs and cream (average) ee 2 
Vegetables (average) 2250) 
Fruit (fresh and dried) 25O 
Meat and fish G0. ho 6 
dea, scottee; susare iby ease ETS 
Cereals (varied) o 8 
Condiments, with oil © 10 
Marmalade or jam © 10 
Cleaning requisites 0 48 
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If a little outlay is required on cakes 
for tea or extras for a supper-party there 
is a paring-down on larger items and 

a rearrangement of other ex- 





resolved itself into making 
fifteen shillings a week cover 
the cost of three meals a day, 
with incidental requirements 
for cleaning purposes, etc. If 
I want extras, like a cup of 
something hot at night, cakes 
for tea when friends are 
coming, or an occasional tonic, 
it still must come out of that 
sum, by contrivance. Every- 
thing, as I hope to show you, 
is a matter of contrivance. 
Beware of Impulsive 

Spending. 

Fifteen shillings a week does 
not admit of impulsive or in- 
discriminate spending; it has 
to be laid out on paper before 
it is laid out of the purse, but 
one soon becomes accustomed 
to apportioning amounts. By 








“down”: 


Don’ts for those who Live Alone! 


Don’t get self-centred and think the world was built 
for you. 


Don’t sit down and count your “crosses set up and 
thank God for your “ crowns”! 


Don’t think meals are too unimportant to arrange: sketchy 
meals mean impaired health. 


Don’t allow yourself to look anyhow because you are 
alone. Self-respect is important. 


Don’t wonder. if you’re going to be ill when you feel a bit 
it is probably the result of being thrown back 
upon yourself, A little cheerful recreation, and a chat 
with a bracing friend, will make “downs” disappear. 


Don’t forget that the mind needs food. Get a change in 
the world outside your four-walled environment. 


Don’t get tired of a hackneyed round of duties. Rest if 
you feel rest is the right thing for you: this isn’t selfishness! 
And the duties will become a joy! 
Hirary Brown. 


penses. 

Now for a few specimen 
menus— 

Macaroni and tomato pie ; 
baked apples or stewed fruit. 

Spinach with poached egg ; 
fruit fritters, 

Casserole of mutton or beef, 
with vegetables ; cheese. 

Steamed fish with potatoes 
and sauce; bread-and-butter 
pudding, 

Curry of. mixed vegetables 
and rice; fruit tart. 

Potato soup with grated 
cheese ; baked fruit batter, 

When making soup one makes 
enough for two days; when 
baking a little pastry, two or 
three turnovers and _ cheese- 
cakes as well as a tart, and-so 
on, thus saving time, fuel, and 
trouble. 
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Water-lily Creams. 

These are. quite a 
novelty, and very pretty 
they look floating on a 
glass pond made from a 
mirror with a decoration 
of leaves or moss. 

The water-lilies are 
made of almond paste 
filled with apricot or any 
other sharp-tasting cream. _ 
They should not be very 
large, and look prettier if 
some are shaped as partly- 
opened buds. The cups 
will be better made at 
leisure several days before they are 
wanted, as they will then have time 
to harden slightly? The cream will, 
of course, be made and the cups 
filled the day before the party. 


The Almond 
Paste Cups. 


$ lb. each of ground almonds 
and icing-sugar, whites of 2 eggs, 
1 teaspn. lemon juice, a bottle of 
green vegetable colouring. 

The icing-sugar is rubbed through 
a hair-sieve into a basin containing 
the ground almonds, and the whites 
of eggs, lightly beaten, are made 
into a stiff paste with the almonds 
and sugar, the flavouring essence is 
added, and the paste is thoroughly 
well kneaded. 

Small rounds of paste hollowed 
into cups with the finger and thumb 
form the basis of each lily, and the 
petals are made by rolling out some 
paste on a board dusted with icing- 
sugar and cutting it into pieces of 
the required shape. The petals are 
stuck in place with a little white of 
egg. A few leaves may be made by 
rolling out paste and cutting it into 
lily leaf shapes. These are painted 
olive green with an ordinary clean 
paint-brush and green vegetable 


colouring mixed with a little coffee 
essence. 
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DOMINOES. 
ROSE CAKES. 
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Apricot Cream Filling. 

4 Ib. dried apricots, 1 qt. water, 
4 Ib. sugar, juice of 2 lemons, } pt. 
cream, 1% oz. gelatine. 

The apricots are soaked in 1} pt. 
boiling water and left over-night. 
The next day they are stewed in 
the same water with the sugar and 
lemon juice, and when soft are 
rubbed through a hair-sieve. 

The gelatine is soaked for ro min. 
in 4 pt. cold water, and dissolved 
over a low gas. When cool it is 
added to the pureé, which is stirred 
now and again till it is quite cold. 
The cream is then added, and when 
the mixture begins to thicken a little 
is put inside each water-lily. 


Basket Cake. 


This is a square slab of cake 
covered with green almond paste and 
the opening under the lid filled with 
flowers, crystallised fruit, or cream. 
About 4 lb. of cake will be needed, 
and it is better not to be very rich, 
as there is a good deal of almond 
paste with it. Those who do not 
want to make the cake at home can 
buy a large square of cherry cake 
such as is sold by the grocer for 
about 1s. per lb. 

This cake is very good, and could 
not be made at home so cheaply, 
which is an advantage, 
as the almond paste is 
expensive. To entirely 
cover a large cake with a 
thin layer of almond paste 
the following quantities 
will be needed— 

1% lb. ground almonds, 
14 lb. icing-sugar, whites 
of 3 eggs, a few drops of 
green colouring, 1 dessert- 
spn. lemon juice. 

While the paste is being 
kneaded the green colour- 
ing can be gradually 
worked in, or if a yellowish 


Parity Dishes amd Cakes 


colour is preferred the 
yolks of the eggs can 
be used. 

The paste is divided 
into five pieces, and 
rolled out the size of 
the side of the cake. 
Before being pressed 
into place the cake 
should be brushed 
over with jam _ or 
white of egg. 

For the Decorating. 
—The marks of the 
basket-work are made 
with a three-pronged 
kitchen fork, while the 
best way to keep the 
lid open is to place a 
wedge of cake under. 
neath. 


BASKET CAKE. 


Mocha Nests, 


_ 40z. butter, sugar, 
5 oz. flour, 2 small 
eggs, «I dessertspn. 
cotfee essence, 4 tea- 
spn. baking-pow- 
der. 

For Decorating.— 
Coffee butter icing, 
a very little green 
almond paste and 
some chopped pis- 
tachio nuts, 2 bars of plain chocolate. 

The mixture is made by creaming the 
butter and sugar, beating in the eggs 
and coffee essence, and adding the flour 
and baking-powder. It is baked in a 
slab in a square tin, and when done 
should be about 1x in. thick. The slab 
is cut into small cubes, or, if. time 
is short, instead of making a cake, a 
bought one could be cut up into cubes 
and decorated. 

The materials for decorating are then 
prepared. The almond paste is shaped 
into tiny eggs and put in a saucer ready 
tohand. The pistachio nuts are blanched 
like almonds, very coarsely chopped, 
and pwt on a paper. The chocolate is 
softened and allowed to cool a very little. 
Before it gets hard it is rubbed through 
‘a very coarse sieve or strainer on to 
another paper. These things prepared, 
the icing is made. 


PINEAPPLE CREAM. 


Coffee Butter Icing 
for Nests. 


$ lb. icing-sugar, } lb. butter, 1 good 
tablespn. coffee essence. 

The butter is creamed till soft and 
mixed with the coffee essence and sugar. 
A little of the icing is spread round the 
sides of the cake cubes, and each one is 
dipped into the prepared chocolate and 
the pistachio nuts. When each cake has 
its side decoration of green and chocolate 
the tops are done. A ring of butter 
icing is forced on to make a nest, and 
three little green eggs are put in the 
centre, 








Meringue Fingers. 

These dainty fingers of méringue 
tinged with pink and filled with cream 
are in the centre of the illustration. 
They make a very pretty dish and are 
not difficult to make. 

The ingredients required are whites 
of 3 fresh eggs, 4 oz. fine caster sugar, 
a pinch of salt, a few drops of cochineal. 
If one of the eggs is a duck’s egg so 
much the better. ; 

The whites are put in a dry basin 
and whisked in a cool place till very 
stiff and firm. They cannot be beaten 
too much. The best way to tell if the 
whites are firm enough is to lay an egg 
on the surface. The sugar must be 
added carefully with a lifting motion 
of the hand, for if it is roughly stirred 
in all the work of beating will be undone 
and the méringue will become soft. 

Méringues are best baked on a paper- 
covered board, as a tin is inclined to 
make them hard underneath. The board 
should be slightly damped and the paper 
oiled or greased. 

The sugar and colouring having been 
added carefully, the mixture is put in 
a savoy bag with a large star tube and 
forced in wavy lines on to the paper. 
Caster sugar is sifted Over, and the 
méringues are baked, or, rather, dried, 
in a cool oven till they are firm and crisp. 
To finish they are turned over to dry 
the underneath. They will take about 
2 hours, and should be kept in an air- 
tight jar until they are required. 
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To fill them with 
eream two are held 
close together and a 
line of whipped and 
flavoured cream is 
forced between them. 


Cream and Pine- 
apple Tartlets. - 

The making of 
these is a very simple 
matter. Some deep 
fluted tartlet-tins are 
lined with flaky 
pastry and baked the 
day before they are 
wanted. To finish 
them, all that is 
needed is whipped 
cream, slices of tinned 
pineapple cut into 
convenient sized 
pieces, and a few 
crystallised cherries. 
The tarts are filled 
with the sweetened 
‘rand nicely flavoured 
cream, and a piece of 
pineapple and half a 


cherry are laid on 

top. 

Dominoes. 
Dominoes are pretty 


little cakes, and they taste very good 
with their layer of chocolate almond 
paste in the centre. 

They are made of a Genoese mixture 
of 4 oz. each of butter, caster sugar, and 
flour, and are mixed with 2 eggs. 

The butter is well creamed, the sugar 
is added, and they are worked together 
till soft and light, then the eggs are 
beaten in one at a time. The flour is 
stirred in lightly and the mixture is 
spread in a flat oblong tin and baked for 
20 to 30 min. ina moderate oven. When 
cold the cake is cut into strips 2 in 
wide. One-half the number of strips 
should be } in. thick and the others } in. 


Chocolate Almond Paste 
for the Dominoes. 


8 oz. each of ground almonds and 
icing-sugar, 4 oz. plain chocolate, almond 
essence, white of 1 egg. 

The icing-sugar is rubbed through a 
hair-sieve and added to the ground 
almonds. The chocolate is put in a 
saucer and left at the side of the stove 
to soften ; when partly soft it should be 
turned over. It must’ not be made hot, 
but only softened. When this is done 
the white of egg is added and the mix- 
ture is used to blend the almonds and 
sugar together. The almond paste is 
rolled out 4 in. thick and cut into 
strips 2 in. wide. 

We now have strips of almond paste 
and thick and thin strips of cake, and 
are ready to make the dominoes. 

An almond paste strip is thinly 


brushed with warm jam and placed 
between a thick and thin strip of cake, 
the thick piece being at the bottom. 
The strips are iced whole and afterwards 
cut into dominoes. 

To make plain water icing, to each 
i lb. sifted icing-sugar 1 tablespn. tepid 
water is required. 

The sugar is put in a small tin sauce- 
pan and mixed with the water. The pan 
is placed on the gas for a few seconds, 
just long enough to soften the icing, 
which is then poured quickly over the 
strips of cake, so as to make it run 
down the sides as well. If any parts are 
not covered the icing may be spread 
over them with a knife. 

When the icing is dry the strips are 
cut across into even pieces a little less 
than 1}in. wide, which are now ready 
for the chocolate dots. The places in 
which the dots are to be put may be 
marked with a fine skewer or needle. 


The Chocolate Dots. 2 '* 

4 oz. icing-sugar, 1 good tablespn. 
tepid water, 1 oz. chocolate. 

The chocolate is softened by placing it 
in a saucer in a warm place. The sugar 
is put in a saucepan and the soft choco- 
late and tepid water are mixed with it. 
A small cornet of grease-proof paper with 
a tiny hole cut at the pointed end will 
make a good forcer for the chocolate 
dots, which will be put carefully over 
the marks already made. 


Rose Cakes. 

4 oz. butter, 4 oz. sugar, 5 oz. flour, 
2 eggs, 2 oz. crystallised cherries (cut up), 
4 teaspn. baking-powder, a little pink 
butter icing, and some green-coloured 
almond paste. 

The butter and sugar are creamed well 
and the eggs beaten in one at a time. 
Cherries, flour, and baking-powder are 
added, and the little cakes are baked 
20 min. in deep tartlet moulds or 
paper cases half-filled with the mixture. 
Temperature of the oven, 320° F 


Party Dishes and Cakes 


A little green almond paste is made 
according to the recipe already given. 
The paste is rolled out very thin and 
cut into crescent shapes, one of which 
is placed upright in the centre of each 
cake. 


Pink Butter Icing. 

4 1b. icing-sugar, } 1b. butter, 1 table- 
spn. rose-water, a few drops cochineal. 

The butter is creamed till soft, then 
the sugar and rose-water are beaten in 
and coloured to taste. The icing is put 
in a bag or pump fitted with a large 
star tube and a single rose is forced on 
each side of the upright piece of almond 
paste. 


Coffee Midgets. 


These are very tiny round hollow 
cakes made of éclair mixture, filled with 
liqueur-flavoured cream, and iced with 
coffee icing. 

1 gill water, 1 oz. butter, 2 oz. flour, 
1 whole egg and 1 yolk, almond essence. 

The water and butter are put in a 
saucepan and brought to the boil, then 
2 oz. sifted flour are added with the pan 
off the fire. The flour is stirred very 
quickly till it is smooth, then it is 
cooked gently over a low gas, still stir- 
ring all the time. When the mixture 
leaves the side of the pan quite clean, 
and has been allowed to cool for a 
minute or two, it is ready for the eggs, 
which should be added whole and 
beaten into the paste. The mixture rises 
a good deal, so in putting spoonfuls on 
to a greased tin care should be taken to- 
use an egg-spoon and make the midgets 
really small. When baked, they should 
be the size of a large cherry. 

They will only take 10 to 12 min. ina 
quick oven, and it is worth while baking 
a single one first to see if it is the right 
They will be hollow if properly 

A quick oven is needed, the 


size. 
baked. 


correct temperature of which should be 
340° F. When cold they are filled with 


whipped cream sweetened to taste and 
flavoured with maraschino or any other 
liqueur. 


Icing for Coffee Midgets. 

# lb. icing-sugar, 2 tablespn. tepid 
water, 1 tablespn. coffee essence. 

The sifted sugar is put in a saucepan, 
mixed with the coffee essence, and heated 
as explained when making white icing for 
dominoes. The top of the midgets only 
are iced, as is done in making éclairs. 


Pineapple Cream. 

1 large tin pineapple, 4 pt. cream, 
4 pt. custard made from 1 egg and $ pt. 
milk, sugar to taste, 14 oz. leaf gelatine, 
juice of 1 lemon. 

For decorating —About } pt. cream, 
citron peel or angelica. This makes 1 qt. 
pineapple cream. A mould with a pine- 
apple shape on top is best, but any sort 
of flat oval top can be decorated with 
cream, and made to look more or less 
like a pineapple. 

The custard is made first in a double 
saucepan and allowed to cool. After the 
egg has been beaten with about 3 oz. 
sugar, the milk is added and stirred till 
thick enough to coat the back of the 
spoon. The gelatine is soaked in } pt. 
pineapple juice and slowly dissolved 
over a low gas while the pineapple is 
rubbed through a hair-sieve. 

When the custard is cold it is added 
to the pineapple purée and juice, of 
which there should be 1 pt. The juice of 
a lemon is added, and the dissolved 
gelatine is strained in and thoroughly 
well stirred. When the mixture begins 
to thicken the cream is added, and 
the mixture is poured into a mould pre- 
viously rinsed in cold water. 

When unmoulding, the tin is dipped in 
warm water, shaken on to the hand, and 
slipped into a glass dish. The pine- 
apple on top of the mould is made of 
whipped cream slightly sweetened and 
flavoured with pineapple essence. 
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Devilled Turkey 
Legs. 








The exact ingredients 
for devilling may be 
varied according to taste 
so long as one bears in 
mind that it must be 
piping hot, pungent, and 
not over-cooked. 

The back, gizzard and 
legs, and any cold remains 
of turkey, goose, duck or 
capon, are good served 
in this way. A turkey’s 
leg is large enough, as a 
rule, to serve three people 
—the drumstick for one 
and the thick part for 
two. 

The legs and back are 
divided into nice sized 
pieces, and where the 
flesh is thick it is scored 
with a knife and filled 
with the following mix- 
Uren. 2 O72. butter: 


creamed, and mixed with salt and cayenne, 1 dessertspn. class, though it is cheap and easy to make. It requires the 
curry-powder, and 1 teaspn. curry-paste. When seasoned, following ingredients— 








To use up tie Cold Turkey. 





the pieces are laid in a fireproof dish with 2 tablespn. 1 rabbit, 2 onions, 2 or 3 tomatoes, 1 small carrot and 
ketchup and vinegar, 1 dessertspn. Worcester sauce, and the turnip, 2 hard-boiled eggs, a sprig of parsley and thyme, 
juice of an orange x teaspn. celery seeds, } lemon, 2 


and a lemon 
(Seville oranges are 
sometimes used), 
and chutney or any 
kind of sauce may 
be added. A few 
small pieces of 
butter are placed 
-on top and the 
dish is covered with 
greased paper and 





rashers of fat bacon, 1 oz. gelatine, 
I qt. cold water. y 

Although the list of ingredients 
is rather long, the cooking is simple. 
The rabbit should be put whole in 
a pan with enough cold water to 
cover it (about 1 qt.) and 4 teaspn. 
salt. It should be brought very 
gently to the boil and skimmed. 
The carrot, turnip, and onions 
should be peeled and cut in 
baked in a mode- quarters and added when the 
rate oven till most water boils. The rind should be 
of the liquid has Jellied Rabbit is very Appetising. cut thinly from the lemon and 
been absorbed. added to the stew with the parsley, 
Served in the same dish, with dry toast or pulled bread thyme, and celery seeds. All should simmer very gently till 
handed separately, it will be found very good. the rabbit is tender, from 45 to 60 min. 

The rabbit should then be taken out and all the flesh 
should be cut from the bones and coarsely chopped. The 
bones should be put back in the pan and should be boiled 
till the liquor is. 
reduced to 1} pt. 
Wahiem ithe sbas 
boiled long 
enough, rt oz. of 
leaf gelatine 
should be added, 
and this should 
be stirred till it 
is quite dissolved. 

The mould—an 
ordinary cake-tin 
—should now be 
decorated. To do 
this, put in about 
% cup stock and 
: oe run it round the 
with Japanese Salad. inside of the tin 
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Jejlied Rabbit. 
This is a very pretty dish, and one that looks quite high- 









Partridge 


as soon as it begins to set. Slices of hard-boiled egg and 
tomato should be pressed against the side of the tin in any 
pattern. About 1 gill stock should be poured in and allowed 
to set. When it bas set into a firm jelly the pieces of 
rabbit and the bacon (which should be first cut in strips 
and fried for 5 min.) should be put in. Any pieces of egg 
and tomato may be added with the onions that were put 
into the stew. The tin should be filled up with stock, which 
should be strained into it. 

The jelly is best left till next day to set. Before being 
turned out, the mould should be dipped for about 2 min. in 
tepid water. 

This dish looks very pretty and is very good eaten with 
watercress. The secret of success is to have a well flavoured 
stock; the lemon, herbs, and celery seeds make all the 
difference and should not be omitted. 

Those who keep fowls can boil an old one, or, better still, 
steam it for 24 hours, and make a nice dish of jellied chicken 
in exactly the same way as jellied rabbit. 

Rortaidge and Japanese 

Japanese salad is extremely good with plain hot or cold 
partridge, or if an extra dainty cold supper dish is wanted, 
one or two partridges can be roasted for the purpose, and, 
when cold, cut into joints and coated with a savoury brown 
or tomato sauce. 

Prettily arranged on a bed of green salad, nothing can look 
better. The joints of partridge may be coated with sauce 
overnight, while the salad is best made just before serving. 


Tomato Sauce. 

1 rasher bacon, % onion (chopped), 1 lb. tomatoes, } bay 
leaf, 4 peppercorns, salt, $ teaspn. cornflour, 1 gills stock, 
4oz. gelatine, 1 tablespn. vinegar. 

The bacon is cut into dice and fried for 3 min., when the 





THE standard 
recipe for Scotch 
shortbread is 
2 lb. flour, 1 Ib. 
butter, and 8 oz. 
caster sugar, but 
the clever Edin- 
burgh cook 
knows how to 
do better still. 

Instead of 
using all flour 
she takes } lb. 
rice flour and 
mixes it with 12 Ib. plain flour. Rice flour, though it is 
the same price, is finer and smoother than ground rice, 
and makes a better cake. In measuring out the ingredients, 
the flour should be weighed with a light hand and the sugar 
with a heavy one. 

The butter is cut on a marble slab or in a basin, and a 
little of the sugar is kneaded into it to make a smooth soft 


SCOTCH SHORTBREAD. 
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onion is put in and cooked till it is a pale yellow. The 
vinegar, tomatoes, bay leaf, peppercorns, and half the stock 
are added, and allowed to simmer gently for 15 min. Mean- 
while the gelatine is broken up and soaked in the rest of the 
stock (which should be cold). 

When the tomatoes are tender they are rubbed through a 
hair-sieve and returned to the pan to be boiled up and 
thickened with the cornflour, smoothly mixed with a little 
water. The gelatine is dissolved in the sauce and strained 
into a basin. When cold, and beginning to thicken, it is 
poured over the partridge that has been previously cut into 
neat pieces. 


Japanese Salad. 

I small lettuce, 2 bunches watercress, 1 sweet orange (pith 
removed), 3 slices tinned pineapple, 2 ripe tomatoes, or 
2 bananas. 

The lettuce and watercress are washed and arranged as a 
rather wide border in the salad-bowl. The orange sections 
are cut in half, the tomatoes are sliced, and the pineapple is 
cut into pieces of a convenient size, all being carefully mixed 
with cream salad dressing and piled in the centre of the bowl. 
Cream Salad 
Dressing. 

2 tablespn. double cream, } teaspn. made mustard and 
caster sugar, salt and pepper to taste, and the juice of half 
a small lemon. 

The mustard, sugar, salt, and pepper are put in a cup 
and the cream is gradually mixed with them. The lemon is 
stirred in by degrees until the dressing is sufficiently flavoured. 
This is a most delicious and little-known dressing, which can 
be highly recommended. 

When the salad is served, the partridge joints are placed on 
the border of lettuce and watercress with the ends resting 
on the fruit salad mixture in the centre. 





paste, The 
whole of the 
mixing is done 
by hand, knead 

ing in sugar and 
flour alternately. 
When kneaded 
enough the 
dough should be 
a yellowish 
colour through- 
out and easy to 
work into shape. 
It is then divided 
into two or three pieces and rolled out into rounds of about 
an inch thick, which are placed on a baking-sheet and neatly 
notched round the edges with finger and thumb. The short- 
bread is pricked all over with a fork, and a piece of citron 
peel or caraway comfits may be placed in the centre. A slow 
oven is necessary, as the shortbread should not be browned. 
It will take about 30 min. 
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Two very, attrac- 
tive forms of 
sweet are the un- 
cooked varieties 
and the various 
fruit confections. 
For uncooked 
fondant one must 
use icing sugar. 
The sugar may be 
moistened with 
cream, water, egg- 
white or fruit 
juice. Remem- 
ber, though, that 
these uncooked mixtures are in 
tended for quick consumption, as 
they dry more rapidly than cooked 
fondant, which, however, is more 
trouble to make. 

Uncooked Cream 

Fondant. 

2 cups sifted icing sugar, a 
pinch of salt, 1 tablespn. cold 
water, about 3 tablespn. 
cream. 

Sift together the sugar and salt, 
make a hollow in the centre and 
pour into this the water and about 
half the cream. Work these ingredients 
to a paste or fondant, adding more 
cream as needed. Remember that the 
flavouring extracts used will also soften 
the fondant, therefore it should be made 
quite firm in the beginning. When 
all the sugar is moistened, turn on 
to a slab and work and knead until 
thoroughly smooth. Divide into por- 
tions, flavouring and colouring each as 
desired For example— 

Portion 1.—Leave white, flavour with 
vanilla extract. 

Portion 2.—Colour a pale rose with 
cochineal, and flavour with raspberry 
extract. 

Portion 3—Colour yellow and flavour 
with essence of lemon or orange. (A 
little grated fresh orange rind may be 
added both for its flavour and colouring 
qualities.) : 

Portion 4——Colour green and flavour 
with essence of peppermint. 

When a Teasonably large quantity of 
basic yellow uncooked fondant is needed, 
moisten the sugar with yolk of egg and 
cream 
Uncooked Fondant 
with White of Egg. 

I egg-white, icing 
sugar, 2 teaspn. cold 
water, a pinch of 
salt 

Beat the egg-white 
slightly with the 
water, work the sugar 
and salt into it, and 
knead until smooth 
as directed above. 







(One egg-white will absorb about 2 cups 
sugar.) Colour and flavour as directed 
above. : 

Variations for Fondants given above.— 
1. Add 3 cup cocoanut. 2. Add 4 cup 
chopped nuts. 3. Add 4 cup crystallised 
cherries or pineapple, cut small. 4. Add 
3 Cup chopped dates or raisins. 

Coffee fondant may be prepared by 
working 1 teaspn. very strong coffee 
into each cup of plain fondant, work- 
ing and kneading it into the creamy 
mixture. 

The uncooked cream fondant may be 
warmed over hot water (using a double 
boiler) and used as a coating for nut or 
fondant centres, or as a dip for such 





Marzipan Acorns, Potatoes, Strawberries, and Carrots. 
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fresh fruits as 

~strawberries, 
grapes or sections 
of orange. 


Fruit Candies. 

Such fruits as 
raisins and dates 
may be _ stuffed 
with fondant. 
Cluster raisins 
may be made very deco- 
rative by being left on 
the stems, seeded—using 
a sharp-pointed knife— 
and each raisin stuffed 
either with fondant, plain 
or nutted, or with a small 
piece of marzipan, or a 
bit of candied grapefruit 
or orange rind, or even 
with candied pineapple, 
cherries, almonds or wal- 
nuts. 

Dates and prunes may 
be stuffed as suggested 
for raisins, but they may also have 
other stuffings. If to be served as 
relishes soak prunes over-night in cold 
water, make a lengthwise gash in each, 
remove the stone and fill the cavity with 
cream cheese to which chopped walnuts, 
peanuts, or olives have been added. The 
same fillings apply also to dates. These, 
however, require no soaking. It is true 
that these are not candies in the exact 
sense of the term, but this is a specific 
use for dried fruit. 


Parisian Sweets. 

These are a combination of fruits or 
fruits and nuts. Here is the recipe— 

I cup stoned dates, 1 cup dried figs, 
I cup seeded raisins, 1 cup shelled 
nuts, grated rind 1 orange, grated rind 
+ lemon, 

Pass all the ingredients together twice 
through the mincer, using the finest 
knife. Turn on to a board or slab which 
has been generously sprinkled with icing 
sugar, mix thoroughly, press out 1 in. 
thick, and cut into squares or diamonds. 
Roll in granulated sugar and set aside to 
dry. 

Variations—1. Roll or press out the 
fruit mixture } in- 
thick, lay a sheet ot 
fondant over this and 
cover it with another 
layer of the fruit, 
cut as directed 
2. Roll fruit mixture 
into balls the size 
of marbles and coat 
with granulated 
sugar, finely-chopped 
nuts or cocoanut 
3. Cut fruit mixture 


rather smaller than usual and dip in 
melted sweet chocolate. 

A blend of such fruits as figs and 
prunes, this 
time without 
the nuts, acts 
as a mild laxa- 
tive, and such 
a combination 
may be advan- 
tageously given 
to the little 
folks. Used 
purely as a confection, however, figs, 
dates, prunes, candied cherries, and 
nuts may be used in any propor- 
tions desired according to individual 
taste. 

Dried fruits also lend their aid to the 
sweet maker in such recipes as the 
following— 


Apricotines. 

1 Ib. dried aprieotsy granulated sugar, 
cold water. 

Soak the fruit overnight in cold water 
to cover. In the morning slip off the 
skins and allow the fruit to drain 
thoroughly for 24 hours, preferably in 
a close-meshed sieve.. Next morning 
place the fruit carefully in a baking-pan 
or pie-dish which has been sprinkled with 
granulated sugar, cover with more sugar, 
and cook in an exceedingly slow oven 
until almost dry. Then roll each apricot 
carefully in granulated sugar, repeating 
this process once or twice more at 
intervals of a few hours until a rather 
firm sugar crust is formed. The same 
process may be followed with dried 
peaches, but, of course, these will not have 
quite as rich a colour as the apricots. 

Another fruit 
confection which 
might be classed 
as a by-product 
is candied fruit 
rind—this, by the - 
way, also is very 
delicious used asa 
stuffing for prunes. 





Parisian Sweet, Fondant Sandwich. 





Parisian Sweet, Cocoanut Balle. 


Wovel Candies for Parties 


Candied Fruit Rind. 

Rind of 2 oranges, 1 lb. sugar, water. 

Scrub the orange rinds thoroughly, 
then cut into 
strips about 
4 in. wide. 
Cover these 
with cold 
water, place 
over a slow fire 
and bring to 
boiling -point. 
Pour off the 
water, add fresh cold water and repeat 
the process, doing this three times. Then 
allow the rinds to simmer gently until 
tender. If rinds are fresh they may 
cook within 14 hours, but if they are 
at all dry and 
hard, a longer 
time must be al- 
lowed. Drain, re- 
serving % cup of 
the liquid. Re- 
turn this to the 
rinds, add the 
sugar, and simmer 
very slowly until 
the rinds are 
clear. Cool, 
drain, and toss in 
granulated sugar 
until every piece 
is coated. The 
drained off syrup 
may be reserved 
for re-use in place of adding all fresh 
granulated sugar. 

Grapefruit rind may be prepared in 
this same way, but should be scalded and 
the water changed four times instead of 
three, because of its greater bitterness. 
Marzipan 
Dainties. 

From marzipan 
various decora- 
tive sweets may 
be made. It is, 
of course, possible 
to make one’s 
own Marzipan or 





Dates and Raisins Stuffed with Nuts 
and Fondant. 


almond paste from the nuts themselves, 
but this is a long slow process, and for 
the average person needing only a small 
quantity of this confection we would 
recommend buying the ground almonds, 
which can be secured in small quantities. 

Here is the method used for centres 
of chocolates and for other decorative 
candies— 

1 egg white, about 1 lb. icing sugar, 
3 lb. ground almonds. 

Beat the egg-white thoroughly but not 
until stiff. Add the sugar and the almond 
and knead and work until smooth, add- 
ing more sugar if needed—the mixture 
should be fairly stiff. Set aside forz2 hours 
then form with the hands into various 
shapes or press into tiny moulds. Un- 

mould and, if de- 


sired, dip into 
melted sweet 
chocolate. 


Here is a group 
of marzipan can- 
dies— 

1. ACOyns — 
Colour a portion 
of marzipan a 
delicate green, 
break off pieces 
the size of asmall 
nut, roll between 
the hands into 
cone shape, dip 
the bases into 
melted sweet 
chocolate, then into grated chocolate. 

2. Potatoes —Divide into portions, roll 
between the hands into the form of minia- _ 
ture potatoes, then toss in a mixture of 
equal parts of cocoa and icing sugar. 

3. Carrots—Colour deep orange, break 
off sections, roll into long slender carrot- 
like shapes, dust with cocoa mixture (see 
Potatoes), and form leaves from a bit of 
green marzipan, if you cannot obtain the 
artificial hulls and stalks. 

4. Strawberries —Colour red, break off 
sections, roll into strawberry form, dip in 
granulated sugar, and press one of the 
commercial hulls into the top of each. 


Mrs. Watson’s New Book 


Readers will be interested to know that many of the articles by Lily Watson, on the Spiritual 
Life, which have appeared in our pages, are now published in a charming Book entitled 








The Price is 2s. 6d. net 
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eautiful” 








The strongest argument in the favour of a 

coat-apron is that it opens in the front. 

Slip your arms into it, lap it over, and tie it 
on in about a minute and a half. 













The little diagram 
below shows the 
simple construction 
of the coat-apron 
pattern No. 9312. 
This garment re- 
quires 5% yards of 
material 36 inches 
wide, if made with 
long sleeves. 


Other attractive features of this design are : 
it has raglan sleeves that set nicely and that . 
may be run in quickly without basting ; a 
straight band collar that makes the pattern 
suitable for a little frock of corduroy as well 
as a cover-all of cretonne or print ; the sash 
that comes out through an opening in the 
seam at the right side and saves making a 
bound buttonhole ; the sleeves that button 
snugly round the wrist to cover a long- 
sleeved dress or that may be buttoned back 
to elbow length. 





RAE 
Tews ME 


A WRAP-AROUND COA?T- 
APRON, 


No. 9312. 


In sizes for 36 and 40 
inches bust measurement. 


jr ~) bdattermNo.Ogiga0 wbhis 
3 is a workaday slip-on, 
constructed for easy 
quick entrance and exit, 
planned primarily for 
those of you who do 
: Nor orS: much of your own house- 
In sizes for 36 and 40 inches j 

bust measurement. work, The head open- 
ing is wide enough to 
preserve your hair-fix. 
The tie-belt is reliable— 
no buttons to be lost or loops to be 
broken in the wash. It is designed 
for such materials as linen, ging- 
ham, chintz, or printed cotton, as 
illustrated. Material required 

2 yards 36 or 40 inches wide. 





A SLIP-OVER APRON. 


Paper Patterns, price 5d. each, 
postage 1d. each extra by unsealed 
packet post, or 14d. by letter post. 


Address to the “Girl’s Own” 
Fashion Editor, 4, Bouverie Street, 
Diagram | showing the Construction Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. No. 8236. 

and Cutting out of Pattern No. 9313. In sizes for 14 and 16 years. 





A SLIP-ON FROCK FOR THE SCHOOL-GIRL. 
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“A Fancy dress should figure 
in every woman’s wardrobe,” 
said Miss Trim, with an air of 
finality. “ Plenty of hostesses 
nowadays write the mystic word 
‘Costume’ in the corner of their 
invitation cards, and if at Christmas- 
time you go to any country or seaside 
hotel, or later on go off to the winter 
sports, you will feel sadly out of it if you 
haven’t got some sort of fancy affair 
with you. Hiring is a questionable 
sort of business, and the frock that is 
hastily improvised at the last minute is 
seldom quite a _ success. Now, this 
evening J don’t propose to think out 
any particularly novel types of dress 
with you, but just to give you a few hints 
as to what may be achieved by way of 
certain simple gadgets.. 

We Drew Up and Proparcd 

to Profit. 

“For instance,’ began Miss Trim, 
“you would never imagine what a use- 
fu) thing just a common wide-meshed 
dish-cloth can prove, if you want to 
create the effect of a suit of armour such 
as Joan of Arc might have worn. You 
just dip the little squares into a pot of 
silver or aluminium paint. The rough 
surface of the cotton will take up the paint 
splendidly, and when it has dried you can 
sew the pieces into shape, and you will 
have a most effective suit to be worn, say, 
over a knee-length tunic of sapphire blue. 
As for the head-dress, there is a lot to be 
done with an ordinary buckram shape 
in the helmet style—-which you can also 
treat with silver paint—and cut to a 
point in the front of the brim. Another 
of the silvered squares can be attached 
at the back and sides to give a still 
further effect of silver chain, and you 
will have a really charming get-up—not 
too heavy or too hot, either, for dancing 
purposes. 

The Many Uses of 
Buckram. 

““And while we are on the subject of 
buckram, let me tell you that there is 
no more useful material existent where 
fancy costume is concerned. 
As for head-dresses, you 
can contrive wonders from 
it, provided you remember 
always that every edge 
needs to be carefully 
wired. Wonderful Russian 
court head-dresses both of 
the pointed and semi- 
circular shape are to be 
cut out of it. Get some 
newspaper cutting of one 
or other of the Russian 
dancers who are more or 
less always in our midst, 
and you will have the 
outline that you must 


What you Can Do when you are 
Confronted with the Mystic Word 
«& Costume” im the Cormer of an Invwi- 

tation Card 


aim at. Cut the form out in brown- 
paper first, and alter and adapt until 
you get the shape that is both becoming 
and correct. After you have given it a 
bordering of hat-wire (the flat kind that 
resembles a braid iS the best in this 
case), cover it on both sides with a 
sateen, and afterwards with an outer 
layer of theatrical tinsel. Then adorn it 
with as many mock stones and pearls 
as you like, and have plenty of pearl 
chains to descend over the ears in front. 
Sixpenny bazaars are marvellous places 
for pearls, and you may come forth 
attired with ropes of them for quite a 
small outlay. Be sure that the Russian 
head dress is given a tiny gathering of 
lace where it rests upon the head, and 
add at the back a broad tinsel ribbon to 
reach well past the waist.” 

A Russian Court 

Dress. 

“ Would the Russian court dress be a 
very difficult one to make for oneself ?”’ 
asked one-of the company tentatively. 

“The court dress is one of the easiest 
in the world,’”’ answered Miss Trim, “for, 
broadly, it is just the dalmatic—that is 
to say, the dress worn by the women of 
Dalmatia. It is its rich material and 
colouring that give it its opulent look. 
In reality it is little more than a single 
tength of wide material with the sides 
folded over to meet in the froft. This 
gives, of course, an absolutely straight 
line at the top, so you must just leave 
enough room in the centre to form 
the neck, and slope ‘off the sides to 
form the shoulder seams, leaving a 


slit below the seam on either side to 
make the opening for the arms. A strip 
of bunny rabbit in white will make the 
best finish to these openings, for there is 
nearly always a touch of white fur in 
the Russian ceremonial dress—ermine, 





as a rule, but no matter—we 
must all belong to the School 
of Impressionists, not of Realists 
where fancy dress is concerned. 

You will find that this primitive 
method of fashioning a dress will 
need a certain amount of correction as 
regards length, for the absence of cut 
proper will cause the sides to sag con- 
siderably. The way to remedy this 
is boldly to give each side four or five 
parallel tucks, tapering off towards the 
ends; place these immediately below the 
side-openings. If you are a very tall 
person, and the skirt seems a little short, 
it will be quite in the picture to give the 
dress a broad border of tinsel, adding 
another line of bunny at the join. The 
front should fasten up beneath a row 
of big showy buttons. You can make 
these, if need be, out of button moulds, 
covered in tinsel and given a coloured 
stone in the centre.” 

“And what else can be made out of 
buckram ?”’ was the next question. 

“Truly I digress,’ admitted Miss 


Trim. “ Practically any sort of head- 
dress, from the medieval sugar-loaf 
to the wide Egyptian head-dress of 


Cleopatra can be contrived with its 
aid, but particularly would I like to 
tell. you how useful it can be whenever 
a head dress of foilage is needed. The 
ordinary imitation hat-leaf is, of course, 
quite adequate in certain -cases, but 
much more do I prefer chaplets of leaves 
cut from buckram, wired and painted. 
Many of the prettiest fancy dresses are 
those taken from flowers, but how often 
is one able to obtain exactly the right 
leaf for the frock ? For instance, one of 
the loveliest dresses one can contrive 
is that of a Nasturtium, carried out in 
georgette or chiffon in different shades 
of that vivid generous flower. But 
nasturtium leaves—where shall we dis- 
cover them? Now, you will think that 
buckram may sound a little thick for 
the purpose, but when it is wired one 
can do as one likes with it, and secure 
all sorts of otherwise difficult contours 
by damping it and pressing 
into shape. Try it. 

Don’t Forget the Value 

of Whalebone. 

“Then there is another 
thing that serves many a 
purpose—and that is 
whalebone. Whether you 
think of attending as a 
Victorian lady in a crino- 
line, or as a lady of the 
Orient with a wired skirt of 
diaphanous_ star-sprinkled 
net above her trousers of 
satin, or as a lampshade, 
you will find a supply of 
whalebone indispensable. 


Miss Trim Talks on Fancy Dress 


I like working with whalebone because 
it gives results that look so elaborate 
and are really so simple. All depends 
on the length of the whalebone used in 
relation to the width of the material 
through which it is threaded. In order 
to get the tapering effect of the mid- 
nineteenth century, you must have the 
base practically of the same circumfer- 
ence as the calico of which the crinoline 
is formed, the next may be three-quar- 
ters, the third one-half, and the top one 
a quarter of that amount. A wide tape 
must be stitched to the calico at equal 
spacings for the four bonings, and 
you can either use the cotton as one 
uncut piece or gore it to reduce the 
fulness that must be gathered into a 
waistband.”’ 

“But will that do as well for the 
Oriental dress ?’”’ asked a sceptic. 

“ You can have no idea, until you try, 
what a difference mere length makes 
when it is a question of whalebones and 
a skirt,’ affirmed Miss Trim. “‘ Study 
the costumes of the women in old Persian 
manuscripts (you can find them in great 





AT this season of the year every school- 
girl wants to have a good supply of 
party frocks, and here is a pattern that 
you need have no fear in attempting to 
make for yourself. 

Every stage of the making is illus- 
trated so clearly in the pictures our 
artist has drawn, that really there is 
very little for me to explain. 

I expect mother will be willing to 
give you some help as to the most 
suitable material to use, and the colour 
that will best suit you. There are so 
many pretty colours to choose from. 
I would suggest your using a washing 
crépe or silk—something not too expen- 
sive, so that if you should have any 
accident and soil it while in the process of 
making, your labours and the material 
will not be entirely wasted. 

You will need about 24 yd. of material 
36 in. wide to make the frock in the 


Pl] 


variety at the British Museum), or the 
illustrations of Dulac to the Arabian 
Nights, and you will find that the 
principle of the wirings is very little 
different, though the shortness of the 
skirt makes the wired muslin take the 
most fascinating of undulations when 
the wearer moves, and to stand out from 
it like a birdcage when she stands. And, 
by-the-way, there’s another idea for you. 
Has any of you ever thought of going as 
a birdcage ? I can see a most original 
dress worked out on those lines with 
wires threaded through a_ properly 
shaped gauze of gold tissue. It would be 
interesting to work that out.’’ And there 
was a gleam in Miss Trim’s eyes that 
told me that she meant to do so. 


A Lampshade 
Dress. 


“JT think I shall have a lampshade 
dress,’ ventures one member, in a tone 
that implied the need of some further 
instruction on the point. 

“Then what you will need,” said 
Miss Trim, “‘is some Japanese silk and 
two whalebones of the same length, 
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12-year size, and a couple of yards of 
ribbon for the rosette and streamers at 
the waist. 

You can see exactly how to place the 
pattern on the material in the picture 
at the top of the page. There is only 
one piece for the bodice, and two for 
the skirt. 

When you have joined up the side 
seams of the skirt and bodice, join them 
together in this way. Tack a single 
turning on the right side along the lower 
edge of the bodice, and a single turning 
along the top edge of the skirt; gather 
along the latter, place the seams of the 
skirt to the seams of the bodice, draw 
up your gathering thread, and tack the 
top of the skirt to the bodice. Sew 
firmly, or stitch by machine. 

Those of you who have any experience 
of embroidering can use it here by 
working some pretty floral design on to 


exactly to fit the circumference of the 
skirt, which may be made as long or 
as short as you please. There must be 
absolutely no fulness of the material in 
between the two bonings ; all the gathers 
must come above the upper one, or be 
cut away in the form of gores. Drop 
a frill of lace or chiffon between the two 
whalebones and you will have the lamp- 
shade effect well suggested. A bead 
ornament or a bead fringe might also 
be used. The bodice might be given, 
both at the back and front, a trimming of 
broad wired lace to conceal the actual 
foundation of silk, or the head-dress 
might be of the wired lace, which will, 
of course, be far wider at the top than 
the base. And now I think I have given 
you just a few leads in fancy dress. Don’t 
copy them slavishly, but use them just 
as jumping-off points from which to 
develop your own ideas.” 

That is Miss Trim’s policy. She never 
means her suggestions to be followed 
hard and fast, but only tries to open 
up new avenues for individual explora- 
tion. 





Froc 


the front of the dress, but this is not 
really necessary if you do not feel 
capable of doing this part of the work. 
The ruched trimmings at neck and waist 
sleeve edges are made by cutting a strip 
of materials 2 in. wide and gathering it 
at each edge. If the strip is cut one 
and a half times the length of the edge 
to be trimmed, this should give you 
sufficient fulness. For the waist cut 
your strip 4 in. wide, and put a runner 
in the centre as well as at each edge. 
Turn a deep hem at the bottom of the 
skirt, and your little dress is complete. 

There are no fastenings to bother 
about, as the neck is cut low enough for 
the frock to be slipped over the head. 

Pattern No. 9300 is supplied in 
sizes for 12 and 14 years. Price 5d., 
postage extra. Address to the “ Girl’s 
Own’’ Fashion Editor, 4, Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C. 


“ Stitchery” No. S54 contains Special 





THINGS 





LITTLEST ONE 


Including delightful little Frocks, Suits, and Rompers in various forms of Stitchery 
Every worker who is interested in the tinies should secure a copy 


Price 6d. net. by poste7d. 
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Joan’s Party Frock 
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A Lace Braid 


Tus pretty camisole top takes 2$ yd. of Honiton 
braid, 1} yd. of plain braid, and 4 yd. of the tiny 
Honiton braid (or, if preferred, the buttonholed 
rounds sold can be used instead). Any point- 


A Silk Camisole with the Lace and Top. 


lace stitches can be used for the leaves and flower, 
which are worked in No. 7 point-lace thread. 
This size is better for a camisole than the finer 
thread. 


The bars are just well-twisted ones. The pattern 


Camis 









The Insertion for the Shoulder Straps. 





looks very dainty made up on light blue Tarantulle. 
If preferred, the edging for the top of the camisole 
can be made narrower by working a pattern like the 
top row of the pattern edging (leaving out the three 
lower pieces of Honiton braid), 





The Front of the Camisole, made of Braid and Lace Stitches, is very pretty. 
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THERE are virtues — and 
virtues. Some are large and 
looming like giant moun- 
tains, and they are urged 
upon us by our moral 
teachers with great insist- 
ence. Others there are that 
are small and seemingly in- 
significant, like the wayside 
flower, and few there be who think it worth while to 
urge their practice. They are left to take care of 
themselves. Yet these lesser virtues contribute more 
than the larger to the sum total of the world’s 
happiness. 

Being pleasant is not a large virtue like courage or 
justice or truth, but it is no inconsiderable item in the 
total of our joys. It never gets the Victoria Cross, 
though it often deserves one, for it frequently requires 
unique courage. It seldom gets a name for sublime 
strength, like justice or truth, but it merits both praise 
and honour. Still, it gains its own blessing. Indeed, 
it is like mercy: it is ‘‘ twice blessed,” blessing 
both “‘ him that gives and him that takes.” 


The World’s Greatest 


Need. : 
To begin with ; Persons with a genius for being pleasant 
are among the world’s greatest 
needs. Just now this need is an 
especial need, though pleasantness 
is a characteristic that is never out 
of date. During the past dozen 
years we have been journeying 
through a dark forest; phantoms 
of fear, anxiety, and sorrow have 
frequently been our companions. 
We are not out of the wood yet. 
The world’s nerves are bare and 
easily jagged. Differences of all 
kinds become greatly - magnified 
in our present spiritual condition, 
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and we are led into many 
troubles and vexations and 
even estrangements. The 
Good Samaritan poured into 
the wounds of the bandit- 
beaten traveller his oil and 
his wine. We sorely need 
that someone should pour 
the oil and wine of pleasant- 
ness upon us, since our wounds are very many and 
our tender places not a few. 

We hear much talk just now of things that are neces- 
sary to the re-habilitation of our world. We are told 
that we need leaders; that we need more efficiency and 
elasticity in our business methods; that we need more 
strenuous activity in all our work. I do not question 
the necessity of these things, but our outstanding need 
is for the healing of our sadly beaten spirits. There is 
nothing in the wide world that will accomplish this so 
well and so quickly as this little wayside virtue of 
pleasantness, each of us contributing our portion towards 
“ pleasing his neighbour to edification,” as Paul put it. 


CLAYTON 


One of the Greatest Contributions 
we can Make to Our Time. 


Further: Being pleasant is one of the greatest con- 
tributions that we, as individuals, can make to out 
time. We have listened to many 
speakers who pointed out the vari- 
ous ills that weighed upon men and 
women and roughened their feel- 
ings. Always we have asked our- 
selves, after the speech was over : 
‘“ What can I do to mend things ? ”’ 
Criticism, the indication of these 
evils, is easy; directing an indi- 
vidual unit of society as to what 
he or she can do in the way of 
remedy is very difficult. I do sin- 
cerely hold that most Britishers— 
and I include in the term our kith 


The Art of Being Pleasant 


and kin beyond the waves, whatever 
may be their political, religious or 
social views—-would earnestly and 
immediately set about remedying 
things if they knew how. They 
have the will, but the vision of the 
way is not clear. 


Now, what can I contribute to 


making things better? I can in 
my own immediate circle endeavour 
to create a better atmosphere. We 
have not yet lost the war spirit, the 
atmosphere in which man’s hand 
was turned against his neighbour. 
There is abroad a deadly miasma— 
the evil thought that we can do the 
best for ourselves by a selfish con- 
tending for our own hand. We 
need replace this with a finer air. 
We need look with sympathy on 
the concerns of others. 

I can be pleasant, diffusing an 
aura of pleasantness. I can admin- 
ister the oil and wine to the wounded 
spirit. What if it never finds either 
thanks or fame—does it matter ? 
The wayside flower displays its 
beauty and colour, and sheds abroad 
its scent. The many pass it by, 
but there are hearts to which that 
flower, humble though it be, brings 
a sense of gratitude and peace. Like 
the deed of the Good Samaritan, 
our pleasantness will achieve the 
best of all fame, the fame of urging 
others, by a strange inward com- 
pulsion, to go and do likewise. The 
end will be that the pleasantness 





When Mother Goes 
Away 


When mother goes away, and Cis 
Is cook, we don’t forget 

To say the gravy’s good, and praise 
The way the jelly’s set. 

The onions seem so wonderful 
When Cissie peels each one, 

And no one ever grumbles when 
The meat is underdone. 


We learn how quickly piles of tins 
And greasy plates can grow; 

How making pastry breaks your heart 
The day the gas won’t go; 

How visitors make extra work— 
We see the morning light 

Creep shamefaced o’er the débris where 
We entertained last night. 


We’re very, very careful 
Not to leave our things about; 
We try to halve the washing-up. 
We say we'll do without 
Potatoes any day she likes. 
We’re eager to agree 
That if she’s shopping there’s no need 
To hurry back to tea. 


It seems so wonderful that Cis 
Should toil with hand and brain 

To feed us for a fortnight, though 
It goes against the grain 

To house-keep after office hours; 
And so for fourteen days 

We’re courteous and considerate, 
And liberal in praise. 


And mother drudges ail the year, 
And on the fifteenth day 
She’s home again, and dinner’s cooked, 
And we forget to say 
And do the little things we practised 
While she was away. 
Doris CANHAM. 








steel filings in the heap. Pass along 
the ways of life with a pleasant 
smile and a cheery spirit and the 
best in men and women will leap 
out towards you. 

We should Respond to 

the World’s Need. 

It naturally follows from the con- 
siderations that we have already 
indicated that ‘‘ being pleasant ’’ is 
a very real part of our duty. We 
are in duty bound to respond to the 
world’s need as far as lies in our 
power. If one of the world’s needs 
is pleasant people, we are called by 
that very fact to take our place 
among such. 

There are individuals, here and 
there, who are so harmoniously and 
sweetly organised that being in the 
circle where they are is a sort of 
benediction. There are other indi- 
viduals who are quite content to 
bask in the blessing, and to leave 
the duty of being pleasant to those 
who seem to have the genius for it, 
just as they leave songs to musicians, 
lyrics to poets, and pictures to 
artists. But this duty cannot be 
cast aside so lightly as that, since 
in our measure we can all fulfil it. 

One of the first questions God 
ever asked a man was: ‘‘ Where is 
thy brother ?’’ He received as an 
answer another question: “‘ Am I 
my brother’s keeper?’ But the 
man who said that had the heart of 
a murderer. If your fellow-humans 


will spread, like the leaven in the meal, until the whole 
is leavened. 

To please one single man or woman, though they be but 
the commonest of common folk, may well involve for 
them a whole train of blessings, blessings such as will 
affect their whole lives, and through their lives the lives 
of others. A pleasant teacher helps the scholar, making 
learning an easy and joyous task, and her pupils gain a 
love of knowledge that influences all their after days. 

A pleasant tram-conductor may move harassed and 
hurrying men and women on their way to business to a 
sweeter temper, and every person with whom they come 
in contact throughout the day will feel the difference. 
The ripple will be seen on the edge of the lake, far 
away from the spot where the pebble of pleasantness was 
cast in. 

A pleasant husband may change in course of time 
the whole outlook of a worrying wife, and a bright 
cheery woman may transform, as by a miracle, a morose 
husband. The result is a happier home, happier sons 
and daughters who, in after years, look back to their 
parents’ home as a bit of Paradise, and strive to pattern 
the new homes that they have made upon its lines. 

After all, it is spirit, and not laws, that works the 
mightiest changes in the world. Pleasantness is spiritual 
sunshine. Under its influence all good human qualities 
develop. Pass a magnet through the heap of dust on 
the engineers’ bench, and it will draw to itself all the 


and the ways of human life are nothing to you—if you 
conceive that you have no duties to others—no more 
can be said. But, if you are at all sensitive to the 
“stern daughter of the voice of God,” you cannot shirk 
meeting the world’s need and making all the contribution 
that is in your power. 


Cultivating the 
Art. 


But, after all, how shall we attain? How is this 
humble, homespun virtue to be worked in us ? 

First we must spend as much time as we can in the 
company of those who possess the virtue. It was a 
proverb in ancient Athens that they who had supped — 
with Plato overnight were full of sweet affability all 
the next day. Being pleasant is contagious; it steals 
into the soul like a healing odour. And being in the 
presence of such persons we may study their way as 
well as catch their spirit. 

Manifestly, with all our duties in the work-a-day world, 
we cannot be with these people always. But there are 
other ways. Many of the world’s choicest spirits have 
enshrined their qualities in books they have written— 
books that are like the perfume of flowers that has been 
captured and preserved. Read these books constantly. 

Chief among the Masters of Pleasant Behaviour is 
Jesus Himself. There was no pleasanter soul in Pales- 
tine in His day. Even Pharisees, who disagreed with 
Him on many counts, invited Him to their feasts, and 
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wedding-parties hailed His coming with delight. To be 
a specially invited guest on such festal occasions argues 
His power of giving pleasure. 

Make Jesus Christ your daily companion in thought 
and spirit. Learn His secret, for if you learn it you will 
become pleasant. 

That secret consists in never seeking after self-pleasing. 
“He pleased not Himself ’”’ is written of Him. That is 
the core of this virtue of pleasantness. 

Then it is well to put on the appearance of pleasant- 
ness, and that for two reasons. First,it is the appearance 
that counts as far as others are concerned. And second, 
appearing to be pleasant has a reaction upon our own 
minds. We have long known that the feelings of the 
heart lead to certain outward bodily expressions. Our 
psychologists are also aware that these same bodily 
expressions will induce the condition of mind, even if the 
condition be at first absent. Lie limp in your chair— 
you will feel limp. Sit up, alert and ready—you will 


‘The 


A SCIENTIST was one day looking through his microscope 
at a bit of heather when a ploughman came up to see 
what he was doing. The scientist beckoned to him, 
and eagerly whispered: ‘‘ Look, man, look!’ The 
ploughman stooped and looked for quite a time, then, 
standing erect again, he brushed two tears from his 
weathered cheeks. Asked for the cause of the tears, 
he said: ‘‘ Oh, as I looked I bethought me that my 
rough foot had crushed’a million of them.” Once his 
eyes had seen, it almost seemed sacrilege to carelessly 
trample upon such beauty. 

The amazing thing is that we miss so much of the 
beauty and the wonder, hidden openly, everywhere. 
We handle it, we walk upon it, we pass by it every day 
without seeing it—often because no one has opened 
our eyes. Once others have shown us, it is easy to see 
what unaided we might never see. One hardly ever 
does a kindlier service than to say, ‘“‘ Look, man, look!” 
to call some uninitiated one’s attention to some bit of 
hidden beauty that otherwise he might never see. To 
share such visions is itself a great reward. 

Once in the South Country I remember inviting a 
blacksmith friend to look through a little pocket micro- 
scope at a bit of lichen growing on an outhouse at the 
foot of his country garden. Like the ploughman, he 
looked long and wonderingly, then lifted his head and 
in great amazement said: ‘‘ Why, it’s just like a bit of 
lace!’ He had never imagined that the lichen stuff 
on his outhouse was so exquisite. He might never have 
seen it but for that little microscope and the invitation. 

With what gratitude we look back to those who in 
some such simple way opened our eyes, to some teacher 
or parent or friend who interested us in the beauty of 
Nature around us and so enriched our lives for ever. 

The earth is so crowded with wonder that none needs 
to go far afield to find it. It is there under the plough- 
man’s feet and on the blacksmith’s outhouse at the 
bottom of his garden. It is there in the dewdrop that 
rests on leaf or flower.. There is the mystery of the 





fender that i: 


The Art of Being Pleasant 


become alert and ready. Appear to be pleasant, put on 
the expression, and the mood will come. 

Here is a word from Arrian’s note-book, gathered from 
the teaching of Epictetus, the Stoic professor in his 
lecture-room at Nicopolis. The Stoic is discussing with 
his students the question: ‘‘ How shall a man like me 
ever become of an affectionate and companionable 
temper ?”’ 

He answers himself in this way: ‘‘ Every man is 
improved by the corresponding acts. The carpenter is 
improved by acts of carpentry. The orator is improved 
by the acts of oratory. Every habit and faculty is 
maintained and increased by the corresponding actions.” 

The Epictetus principle is acts, habits, character. 
Begin to-day to act pleasantly. Repeat the action 
every day until it becomes habitual. Then it secures 
a place in your character, and effort is no longer 
necessary, because it has become part of your very 
nature. 





very where 


universe in the dewdrop—as much energy in it, said 
Faraday, as in a thunderstorm. 

It is there in the dandelion seed that flies in through 
the window, with its lovely little parachute. That is 
one of Nature’s ways of sowing, of scattering her little 
seed children so that they may get a start, away from 
the overcrowded conditions of their old homes. How 
beautiful a way it is, and how clever and perfect a con- 
trivance. What mystery, too, les in the tiny seed 
that thus goes for a ride on the air, what stored up 
“ knowledge ”’ there is in it—the knowledge to grow up 
and down—the power to produce root and stem, to take 
out of the soil and out of the air the sustenance it needs, 
and the power to become a yellow dandelion and nothing 
else. We might spend a life-time studying that little seed, 
and even then be only at the beginning of the mystery. 

In a single flower head of the dandelion there are, it is 
said, 365,000 grains of pollen. 

Darwin once took a cupful of mud from the bottom 
of a pond and spread it out to see if there were any 
seeds init. As the tiny plants came up he pulled them 
out, and from that cupful of mud five hundred plants 
came to birth. 

The wonder is there in the rosette habit of London 
pride. Instead of growing leaves all the way up a 
stem, the stem in this case is shortened and the leaves 
crowded into a rosette near the ground. It is a form 
of stunted growth to enable the plant to thrive in 
difficult places. The rosette form provides a deep 
shade under which no other plants can grow, and so 
the plant frees itself from competition. The rosette of 
leaves helps to keep the soil moist, and so preserves what 
may be a scanty water supply. 

Nature is full of such clever adaptations, and some of 
them at least are found at our door if we have eyes to 
see. It is something to know that the wonder is there. 
The next thing is to seek to be among those that see it, 
to be numbered among those who “ watch for the 
wonder of the world.” 
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Mrs. Maynarp possessed one son and 
kept one-servant, Ben was twenty- 
seven and Mary not quite twenty. 
For three years Ben had worked in 
London. His holidays were few and 
short, so short 
that Mrs. May- 
nard often went 
up to London to 
see him because 
the holiday did 
not allow time 
for him to sleep 
two nights at 
Meadside. 

It was on the 
31st of October 
that Mary 
brought Mrs. 
Maynard a tele- 
gram, and her 
face was trans- 
figured with 
delight as she 
read it. 

“Mr. Ben is 
coming to- 
night!’’ she ex- 
claimed joyously, 
“ That gives him 
all Saturday and 
Sunday! Quick, 
Mary, we must 
bustle round! 
What a mercy 
I’ve no engage- 
ments to-mor- 
row !” 

Outside, the 
atmosphere was 
bleak and chill, 
but now, within 
The Chestnuts, 
the warmth of 
joy made itself 
felt. The bustling 
began and con- 
tinued. Sheets 
were aired and 
bed made. Sat- 
urday’s dinner 
converted into 
Friday’s supper, 
Dusters raged, 
doors banged, 
windows’ trem- 
bled. China, 
glass and silver, 
were marshalled 
out of cupboards 
and drawers. 
The garden was 





ransacked for decorations, the store 
cupboard rifled for emergency deli- 
cacies. The dining-room looked as 
though suddenly called to attention, 
and the drawing-room had its sleepy 





‘IF ANYONE DOES COME, JUST SAY THAT I'M OUT 
AND MARY ILL, AND THEY'LL UNDERSTAND. 
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eyes wide awake as the blazing fire 
darted piercing glances into every 
corner. 

Half—more than half—of the work 
undertaken by women for the sake 


Drawn by 
L. Pern Bird. 


of men, is never observed by the men. 
Yet when hot, flustered and panting, 
Mary even examined the doorstep 
and gave it an additional rub, then 
looked at the coal-cellar and gave it 
an admonishing and final sweep up. 
Then, because there was still one 
hour to spare, Mary started on the 
saucepans. She always expended 
a vast amount of elbow-grease on the 
saucepans, because when Ben had 
once glanced at the shelves in the 
scullery he had observed: ‘‘ Why, 
Mary! Your saucepans look so clean 
outside I might think it was the 
inside ! ”’ 

He did not know that his casual 
remark acted on her as though she 
had taken first prize and honours at a 
public exhibition, and in case Mr. Ben 
noticed the saucepans these must 
now put on a party dress. 

The promise of the telegram was 
soon fulfilled, and Mrs. Maynard’s 
stalwart son was in her arms. They 
laughed and kissed and kissed and 
laughed. It was Saturday morning 

_ before they left the drawing-room 
fines 

Mrs. Maynard herself brought 
Ben’s breakfast-tray to his room, and 
he thought how sweet she looked in 
her dainty pink wrapper, and her 
hair hanging on her shoulders. 

‘““Mary’s bad;” she explained, 
“got one of her tiresome bilious 
attacks. They always come on after 
excitement. She can’t do a thing 
this. morning, so I’ve sent her back 
to bed.” 

By eleven o’clock Ben was deeply 
embedded in the comfortable arm- 
chair in the dining-room, beside a 
blazing fire. He wanted to be lazy 
and to revel in the knowledge of his 
laziness. Later in the day he and his 
mother would have no end of a time 
together, and if Mary went on being 
in’bed he would see whether he could 
be-useful. But now, now was the 
accepted time for glorious laziness, 
and even his pipe went out as the 
comfort of the arm-chair became all 


embracing. 
“Tm off to the town, Sonny, 
darling,’ said his mother as she 


looked in. Then she drew near and 
stooped to kiss the idol she wor- 
shipped. 

“‘ Anyone likely to call?” he asked 
complacently. 

‘‘Mrs, Green might bring back my 
magazines, and Mrs. Wardle but 
if anyone does come, just say that I’m 
out and Mary ill and they’ll under- 
stand,” 





“Then the prospect is,” he 
murmured dreamily, “that I can 
luxuriate here, and hold the fort in 
perfect peace until you return.”’ 

“ And the prospect after that one,” 
she responded gaily, “is a day anda 
half all to ourselves !”’ 

As she left the house Ben jerked his 
chair back a little, for the heat from 
the blazing logs penetrated almost 
too actively through his trousers. 
Then he laid the newspaper over his 
legs (another chair supported them) 
lest his head should be banished to 
regions too distant. 

While he snoozed and baked him- 
self there was a loud knock at the 
front door. 

“Visitors!’’ he. groaned; but 
when the knock was repeated he 
extricated himself. As he opened the 
hall door, the bleak air struck all the 
more chill to him because of the great 
warmth he had come from. A fair 
fluffy lady stood before him, and she 
appeared to forget her errand at 
sight ofhim, Then she recovered her- 
self with an effort and stammered— 

alevic ee back Mrs, Maynard’s 
magazines.’ 

“Thanks very ance ” responded 


Ben, as he took the books. “ My 
mother is out and Mary ill,” 
“Then you ave Mr. Maynard! 


Well, Ithought youmight be from the 
likeness to Mrs. Maynard. Shall you 
be at home for long ? ”’ 

“ve only got to-day and to- 
morrow,’ And Ben shivered as his 
hot trousers cooled. 

“‘T’m Mrs. Green. I expect you’ve 
heard Mrs. Maynard speak of my 
girls? They’re so excited just now, 
because an aeroplane has crashed 
down about four niles away. They’re 
setting off with sandwiches, but you 
can easily catch them. Do go with 
them. I’ll run and call them.” 

Ben restrained her hastily, saying— 

“Tm most awfully sorry! It’s a 
great nuisance, but I really couldn’t 
walk so far. What with a groggy toot 
and other troubles I’ve been ordered 
complete rest. Ill see my mother 
has these all right, and thanks ever 
so much!” 

While he spoke he withdrew two 
yards from the hall door as though 
fearing she would lay hands on him. 

“What a pity! It’s sad to be 
disabled while you’re young. Betty 
thinks there is sure to be an officer 
injured, and told me to prepare the 
spare-room.”’ 

Mrs. Green went away and Ben 
returned to the arm-chair and drew it 
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Ben Holds the Fort 


very close to the fire. He was still 
contemplating the picture of two or 
three girls on foot, carrying a disabled 
officer between them, when there was 
another knock which drew forth 
another exclamation. But at the 
third knock Ben went into the hall. 

“My mother’s out and Mary’s 
ill! ’ he said brusquely, before he had 
realised that the lady had recognised 
him. 

“Td no idea you were at home !”’ 
exclaimed Miss. Martin, who was a 
plump middle-aged lady clad in seal- 
skin. ‘‘ I’ve come to tell Mrs. May- 
nard that Daphne is better. My 
darling little dog, you know! She was 
ailing when I met your mother on 
Wednesday ; and she was so kind 
about it. How long are you staying ? 
Oh, dear !. Then you won’t be here 
for the dance next Tuesday ? I have 
two charming nieces with me just 
now! What? Your manager won’t 
see reason if you ring up ? Oh, what 
a bore! But I tell you what! I’m 
driving Sylvia and Joyce into Oxford 
this afternoon—there’s a splendid 
film calléd ‘The Scratch ’—and we 
shall be back in time for dinner. You 
must come with us. Now do, you 
must ! Come round at two!” 

She waved good-bye, but Ben 
assured her it was impossible. 

“Tt’s a great nuisance—but my 
eyes—they’ve been so groggy— 
simply daren’t look at the movies! I 
might be giddy—might anything— 
simply must take care of my eyes. 
Should have to chuck work if—well, 
it’s agreat bore, and I’mconfoundedly 
sorry!’ He shut the door quickly 
and returned to the fire, which seemed 
to be a thousand times more valuable 
than before. 

He had just relighted his pipe 
when there was another knock and 
an almost simultaneous ring. 

When it was repeated for the third 
time Ben pushed back the arm-chair 
and groaned. He found another lady 
on the door step, and thought he knew 
her face. 

“My mother is out and Mary ill,” 
he said very formally. His mother 
had promised they would understand. 

‘“ Your mother ill and Mary out!” 
she echoed, ‘‘ Let me in, my dear boy 
and don’t look so stern. Don’t you 
know your old friend ? I’d no idea 
you were at home. Don’t stand here 
in the cold, we can chat inside.”’ 

Reluctantly Ben let her pass. He 
glanced at the dining-room door, set 
his lips, and opened the door opposite 
to it. Here, in the drawing-room, the 





Ben Holds the Fort 


blinds had not been pulled up owing 
to Mary’s indisposition and Mrs, 
Maynard’s hurry and flutter. Ben 
jerked the cords, and the blinds 
rushed up sideways and leered down 
at him. Then he saw that the ashes 
had not been removed from the fire- 
place, so he stood with his back to 
it, a position he would have enjoyed 
in the dining-room. But let this 
morning caller into his fort? Not 
even had she possessed four lovely 
daughters ! 

“It’s the Boys’ Brigade,”’ she was 
saying; ‘‘the Vicar takes such an 
interest in the dear boys ’”—(now 
Ben knew her as the Vicaress)— 
“and I know he’s worried about the 
sports this afternoon, and it would 
be a tremendous help. So you'll be 
round at three sharp ? That will be 
splendid. My dear man will be so 
grateful! What’s the matter with 
your dear mother?” And Mrs. 
Wardle rose to go. 

“My mother is out and Mary ill,” 
observed Ben, as he let her into 
the hall, his brain busy with other 
things. Sports! Only his heart 
could save him. 

“Oh, my dear boy ? I’d no idea 
your heart was weak ! In that case I 





A MAGNIFICENT RINK AMONG 
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do feel I ought not to trouble you, 
but let the others manage.”’ 

“Yes; just as though you’d never 
seen me,’’ suggested Ben. 5 

“Yes ; just as though I’d neve 
seen you,”’ she echoed. 

Ben made up the fire and stood 
with his back to it, and before he 
was sufficiently scorched to shift his 
position the knocker was once more 
brought into play. 

“T may as well go at once,’’ he 
observed, “ and get it over. Then I’ll 
tie a notice saying ‘ Nobody at home ’ 
or, ‘ Mary indisposed, please do not 
knock or ask questions.” 

“ Ben !”’ exclaimed a tall fair lady. 
“Well, I scarcely believed Mrs. 
Wardle just now when she said she’d 
seen you. I’d no idea you were 
bothered with your heart! My 
husband is taking an emulsion just 
now for that very thing. I must get 
you the name. We stand at six for 
dinner to-night so you and your 
mother must make eight. Be sure you 
come, then you can do some conjuring 
for us. Then Ted must tell you 
particulars about the stuff he takes. 
It may be his liver, but I know he 
swears by it. I’m frightfully rushed, 
so ta-ta until to-night. Seven sharp!” 
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“ Most—er—awfully good of you. 
I—er—I'd just love to. Fact of the 
matter—heart upsets the stomach— 
have to be frightfully careful about 
food. Not allowed to—er—to talk 
while I eat. Have to chew every 
morsel—awful bore—no indulgences. 
I know you’ll understand, so won’t 
keep you. So cold, andmyches ee 
And he closed the door. 

He sankintothe arm-chair, and had 
just planned a flannel bandage for 
the knocker when Mrs. Maynard let 
herself in with the latchkey.. Her 
eyes were shining with merriment. 

“My darling Sonny!’ she mur- 
mured, as she stooped and kissed his 
forehead. “I’ve received so many 
condolences on the score of your 
health that I looked up your 
great man’s number to say you 
could not return for some months. 
Then Mrs. Blake saw me, and con- 
doled about your stomach. When 
it reached your stomach I began to 
understand !” 

Ben puffed out a cloud of smoke. 

“TI think ” he murmured dreamily, 
“T think that my apologies have 
been crowned with success, and that 
I’ve warded off all attacks, so let’s be 
cosy, mother dear ! ” 














THE START FOR 
THE SKI. 


By Mrs. 


Tue excellence of the Swiss education, 
the healthfulness of the climate for 
the child that has been born into this 
world not too wellendowed physically, 
and the general amenities ot Swiss life, 
represent a few among a number of 
factors: that 
may lead an 
English woman 
to take up resi- 
dence among 
the Cantons. 
Since nowhere 
elseinthe world 
is hotel and 
pension life so 
admirably con- 
ducted as 
among this 
nation of hotel 
keepers, it may 
happen that, 
when the fam- 
ily is a small 
one, she may 
decide to take 
up permanent 
residence in 
some such es- 
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tablishment, an arrangement which 
may work out both with economy 
and comfort, for the Swiss under- 
stand the art of life, and the atmo- 
sphere of the majority of such estab- 
lishments is homely and congenial. 
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GORDON-STABLES 


No Servant Problem in 
Switzerland so far. 


But there will always be a number 
of Englishwomen who will refuse to 
consider any mode of life save that 
which includes their own vine and 
figtree: - For 
them the run- 
ning of a Swiss 
home means 
no little re- 
adjustment; 
but this re- 
adjustment is 
to a great ex- 
tent mitigated 
by a most 
pleasing fact, 
to wit, that of 
excellent Swiss 
domestics be- 
ing within 
reach, and at 
a wage which, 
considering the 
Vyiatiety (of 
different kinds 
of work that 
they are willing 


Housekeeping im Switzerland 


to undertake, 
works out at a 
remarkably 
reasonable 
rate. 

A capable 
maid, who will 
cook well and 
do all the work 
of aflat orsmall 
house, and even 
help with the 
family making 
and mending in 
her odd hours 
(and there are 
no finer needle- 
women in the 
world than the 
Swiss girls), 
will ask no 
more than 
£2 10s. a month, and will identify 
herself, as arule, with the interests of 
a good employer in a fashion that 
we over here might regard as purely 
mythical. Her work is, of course, to 
a great extent eased by the fact that 
practically every house in Switzer- 
land, whether in the big towns or in 
the more remote districts, is equipped 
both with electric lighting and with 
a system of central heating. The 
majority are built with parquet 
floors which, when once duly polished, 
are not difficult to keep in good 
condition. 

The clear air militates against 
dust and dirt, and the actual cleaning 
part of the housework seems some- 
how to be infinitely less arduous than 
might be expected from the spotless 
fashion in which the Swiss maid 
invariably keeps her rooms. 
Shopping in 
Switzerland. 

A portion of 
the household 
shopping is 
done by the 
housewife di- 
rect from peas- 
ants who bring 
in from the 
outlying dis- 
tricts their 
vegetables, 
fruit, poultry 
and flowers, 
their visits to 
each district 
usually num- 
bering two a 
week. Forthe 
rest, commodi- 
ties are bought 
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CURLING— ONE OF THE SPORTS 
AT THE GYMKHANA, 


at the markets and shops, meat 
and fish being invariably secured 
in this way. 

On the whole, the meat is dear, 
owing, no doubt, to the fact that the 
many hotels make a great demand 
upon the supply, with the effect of 
forcing up prices. So in the average 
private family it is eaten but once a 
day, at the mid-day meal, when it is 
served up with a liberal supply of 
salad and cooked vegetables. Small 
joints are sold by the butchers, cut 
in the French fashion, that is to say, 
in such a way that they may be 
presented in slices on the dish, 
instead of being carved in joint form 
at table—an undeniable economy. ~ 

Fish is cheap in Switzerland owing 
to the abundance of trout and smaller 
fry in the lakes. Anyone who lives 


in proximity to a lake and owns a 





fisherman in 
the family, 
should be able 
to cut out all 
expenses in re- 
spect of this 
item from the 
family budget. 
For the most 
part fishing is 
free, but there 
are various 
localities where 
a small fee is 
charged for the 
privilege. 

Life Times Itself 
Differently. 

As anyone 
who has ever 
lived in a Swiss 
hotel knows, 
the Swiss appear to be up and doing 
both early and late. Hence it is not 
surprising to learn that a Swiss 
household must be in full swing by 
seven o'clock in the morning (and 
herein enters the readjustment re- 
ferred to earlier), for school begins 
at eight, and offices in the town must 
be opened about the same time. 
Luckily the Swiss breakfast, which 
consists of hot coffee with plenteous 
hot milk, rolls, butter and honey, 
does not take long to prepare. 

By twelve o’clock both children 
and husband are back again for their 
dinner, for it is not the custom in 
Switzerland for schools to afford 
facilities for the pupils’ meals, nor 
for business men to take their food 
at restaurants. Every Swiss ccok 
knows how to concoct a nourishing 
broth from stock and vegetables, and 
soup. accord- 
ingly invari- 
ably opens the 
menu. Then 
comes a light 
dish, either of 
macaroni in 
some form, of 
vegetables 
tastily cooked, 
or of fish; next 
comes the meat 
or poultry, 
with potatoes 
and a _ green 


salad. Either 
pastries bought 
from) a cons 


fectioner or a 
dish of + fruit 
precedes the 
coffee. 
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Shops and schools as well as the 
offices open again at 2 p.m. After- 
noon tea is seldom taken unless 
visitors arrive, so that between 
dinner and 7 o’clock supper there is 
a good long interval for sewing and 
‘reading. For the evening meal-is, as 
a rule, not one of an elaborate nature. 
Dishes made with eggs and cheese, 
milk puddings and fresh fruit figure 
largely in it, On special occasions 
ices will wind up the courses, for 
owing to the richness and abundance 
of milk, every one finds it worth while 
to possess some sort of ice-making 
- machine and to serve ice-cream rather 
than elaborate puddings. 


Charges for Rent and Living. 
It cannot be said that rents rule 


Housekeeping in Switzerland 


low in Switzerland, and quite a good 
allowance has to be made for this 
item in calculating the cost of living. 
Nor, on the whole, can the cost of food 
claim, since the war, to be less than it 
is in England, though when catering 
is carried out on a large scale, as in 
the hotels, the latter can offer as good 
a return on charges as any country in 
Europe. 

In the neighbourhoods especially of 
Montreux and Teritet, there are to be 
found many Englishwomen who have 
established themselves permanently 
either in pensions or in private apart- 
ments, and who live a pleasant life 
among the loveliest of surroundings 
under conditions which it would be 
difficult to secure elsewhere. 


Educational 
Advantages. 


At the University towns of Basle, 
Zurich, Berne, Lausanne and Fri- 
bourg are a number of English 
families who have ‘settled down 
temporarily for the purpose of giv- 
ing their children the advantage 
of the splendid collegiate education 
which is provided at moderate cost, 
and in which every type of study 
pursued by our public schools is 
to be continued. The technical 


schools and institutes for instruction 
in engineering, chemistry, agriculture, 
and so on, stand high among their 
kind, and are the cause of many a 
mother taking up her abode in their 
vicinity 
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“Beauty to-day is scorned and ugliness acclaimed,” 
writes the Hon. Stephen Coleridge in a recent article. 
The evidence supporting his assertion is notorious and 
abundant. 

Music to-have any success nowadays must be of the 
“ Jazz” type. Sculpture is acclaimed when it is uncouth, 
unlifelike, and unbeautiful, like the Hudson memorial 
newly placed in Hyde Park. Poetry is a name now 
often applied to rhythmless strings of verbiage. Pictures 
such as hang on the walls in many of our post-war 
exhibitions serve actually to confer a spurious value 
on some quite second-rate work of the pre-war artists 
by force of contrast. 

Mr. Coleridge declares ‘‘ Bolshevism” and “ hatred 
of honest labour ”’ to be main causes of this decadence. 
He may be right, but even so there is surely a claim 
that lies much nearer than resistance to Bolshevism 
and unemployment? What about the appeal of 

beauty in the modern nursery ? 

No one will deny a little child’s love of, imitation 
and mimicry. It is one of the first signs of awakening 
brain-power in which parents delight. How strange, 
then, that so few modern parents realise the danger 
of giving théir children hideous toys and picture-books 
filled with grotesque illustrations! The children come, 
‘trailing clouds of glory, from Heaven, which is their 
home,” and we mar their memories with grotesque play- 
things, made in the image of malformed human bodies— 
dolls with excrescences on their heads, abnormally large 
“tummies,” and graceless limbs; cats with long necks ; 
dogs, rabbits, horses, anything that runs about, distorted 
into such pitiful shapes that we should be horrified to 
own them or even see them if they were alive; and the 
same grotesques are repeated ad nauseam in their picture 
books. They are funny, perhaps, to us “ srown-ups,” 
but to little children they are something to love and 
admire. Are we willing that the sincere love of our 
children shall be lavished on intentional ugliness ? 

Caricature is not milk for babes, but meat for strong 





Babies’ minds are 


men—and coarse-fibred meat, too ! 
not discerning enough or sated enough to realise the 
grotesque as an amusing relief from the commonplace. 
Not a few children are very much upset by “ Punch 


and Judy.’ It is pure horror to them. Everything 
is accepted on its face value and loved for its dependable- 
ness by a young child. ‘‘ Oh, mother, is it true? Is 
it true?” cried a small boy at a pantomime when 
the clown ran off with the sausages. 

When we consider that children’s eyes and minds 
for so long have been drilled into familiarity with what 
is ugly and untrue, we need not be surprised that 
decadent art has already invaded every craft, for these 
maltrained eyes and tastes have now become mature, 
and have taken on the designing of buildings, streets, 
cities, furniture, clothing, jewellery, glass, china, 
carpets, everything, almost, that can be named of the 
comforts and luxuries of civilisation. 

This is no mere theory. The weird and bizarre 
achievements that find a place in our modern picture 
galleries are a sign of the times. 

The present cult of the uncouth, the vapid, the 
repulsive, the unintelligible, is a natural outcome of 
our wilful corruption of the inborn instinct for beauty 
and truth. ° 

How can we expect anything higher from such a cult ? 
Its influence is far-reaching. A bias towards ugliness 
and evil bodes no good for the manners and morals of 
the land. 

Let us set about surrounding our children with such 
things as will give them early a strong sympathy with 
truth, loveliness, and refinement, and an aversion from 
things ugly and untrue. Let intentional deformity be 
unknown, and inevitable deformity be cause for pity 
and not for laughter. 

In this course lies our best hope of a renaissance 
of great art, great poetry, great literature. In this 
course lies one of our best defences against the curse of 
materialism. 
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TARRYING means—to stay; to remain behind; to 
wait ; to put off coming or going ; to delay; to linger. 

To our human ways of rush and hurry there is some- 
thing very distasteful about tarrying. We like to be up 
and doing, we like to be moving towards the goal. 

And tarrying is so unsatisfactory. The would-be 
-adventurer would far rather become a settler than a 
tarrier. For tarrying is neither one thing nor the other. 
It is not moving on; but then neither does it mean 
settling down. It means being ready to go, or ready 
to stay. It is like having one’s luggage packed and 
down in the hall all day, knowing all the while it may 
have to be carried up and unpacked again before one 
can go to bed at night. 

And it is so hard for us to understand that there is 
any “‘use”’ in tarrying. Downright hard work we can 
comprehend. Keeping on from morning till night. is 
quite a simple matter to take in, because, for many of us, 
that is the only way we know of getting things done. 
And it is pleasant to go to bed at night with a fine 
list of achievements behind one. Washing done; jam 
made ; beans set; potatoes hoed. 

As the village blacksmith went up the stairs thinking 
how— 

“ Something attempted, something done, 
Had earned a night’s repose,” 


he was a happy fellow. We can enter fully into his 
delightful feelings. 


There are many of such promising pupils in God’s 
school. Men and women who do not spare themselves, 
who are quick to buy up the opportunities which come 
their way, and who have resolutely dedicated all the 
time there is to the service of one peerless Master. 

But in the school there is a higher class still, and this 
is for the tarriers. 

It must be a higher class, because to tarry quietly, 
patiently, and worthily, only for one day, is something 
that has to be climbed after, something that must be 
striven for. 

But when, as sometimes happens, the tarrying goes 
on for weeks, months, even years, we begin—short- 
sighted as we are—to realise that there must be some- 
thing in it. The lesson takes so long to learn, it would 
appear that in God’s sight “ tarrying’’ is a priceless 
achievement. 

It seems to us so much more satisfactory to be feeding 
lambs and sheep; seeking out the wanderers ;_ bringing 
again that which was driven away; that it is very 
difficult for us to understand why any faithful shepherd 
should be asked to leave his work absolutely alone, and 
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to become a tarrier. It is a mystery, and human nature 
kicks against it. 


“TI never was a loafer.” 

This is what an energetic shepherd said when his 
physician urged complete rest. And that is how tarrying 
looks to most of us. Perhaps at the back of our minds 
we are a little bit afraid that those who do not under- 
stand will think that we are loafing. 

And yet what great things have been accomplished by 
some of those who were accounted idlers. 

Richard Jefferies used to lie for hours in the long grass 
of the fields, not writing nor even making pencilled 
notes, but just looking and listening, and sometimes only 
feeling. 

He would spend half a day, sometimes, climbing slowly 
up a grassy hill to drink water from a special spring, - 
He would stand for a long, long time on a wooden bridge 
watching trout in the shallow water. 

People thought that he was idling his time away— 
and if coin of the realm is the thing above all others to 
be most valued and most striven for, then he certainly: 
was a failure ; for he lived and died in poverty. 

But how many of us have been glad that Jefferies 
lived and did his tarrying! Glad that he sawso lovingly, 
and described so accurately the Pageant of an English 
Summer. For his writing is no mere catalogue of objects, 
rather it is a chronicle of important events happening 
in dearly loved surroundings. I have never seen his 
particular field of cowslips, nor glimpsed his humble 
bee, but I know my own cowslips and wild bees more 
intimately than I ever should have done if he had not 
known his. 

No, tarrying is not idleness. The silence of winter is 
only a preparation for the joyous humming of a summer 
day. The rest-cure is only a process for bringing about 
greater fruitfulness. 


I wonder why it is, then, that we think so much of 
effort. Why should I fret because I cannot always 
write long letters to friends who expect them; cannot 
visit every one who is in trouble; nor do even half the 
things that earnest people suggest to me ? 

For I know that really and truly, the good a human 
being may accomplish is not limited by the things she 
isable todo. I know that when the body is incapacitated 
it is quite possible for the spirit to travel far. 

One of the days that I spend utterly alone and in bed 
may more truly help the mourners with whom I long 
to sympathise, and the friends who are in perplexity, 
than any words or gifts of mine could do. 
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Because, as I tarry in the silence, I am thinking 
thoughts of them towards the only Being Who can help 
them. And those thoughts may be the aerial that shall 
enable them to catch the comforting message. 

I think, if we only knew enough, or were sufficiently 
in tune with the Infinite One, we should be able to trace 
many a rainbowed tear and many a wish for reformation 
to the silent thought-prayer of some tarrier. 


And now I am thinking of those tarriers who expect 
to be in the same class until the long term ends and the 
holidays. begin. 

There are many whose bodies will never be any better 
until they put on immortality. They go on from day 
to day in weakness, often in pain; not very much worse, 
perhaps, than they were a year ago, and yet with no 
prospect of being definitely better. 

Oh, these poor tarriers! Theirs is not always the 
devastating agony which commands respect and con- 
tinuous anxiety. Those who live with them have 


Tarrying 


she only dropped her poor white eyelids still further 
and shook her head even more sadly, saying: “I’m 
no good to nobody ; ask the Lord to take me home.” 
And so I used to kneel by her side and try to frame 
words to this effect, with the poor tarrier adding her 
hopeless superlatives to the petition. “‘If it be Thy 


will, take her home, Lord.” 


“ Do, Lord. -Oh, do! and let it be soon.” 

Sometimes she showed me her long twisted hands, 
so painfully white, with the bones showing through the 
skin, and she told me of the washing they had done, 
great baths full of it, great floors piled with it. Some 
women would not have tackled it, but she loved washing. 
Now she was no good to nobody, and she couldn’t think 
why the Lord let her stay on. 

It is a long time now since that worn-out fetter—her 
poor body—was broken and thrown away, and I think 
that she now knows the reason of those long monotonous 
years which came at the end of such an active life. 

Why she, who had worked so hard for others, had 


perhaps got used tothem. Dying, 
we all know, is likely to be 
spectacular, but merely tarrying 
is apt to become monotonous. 

When I was a girl of eighteen I 
used to go and see a very poor 
old woman. She had a bed-sitting- 
room in another woman’s house, 
and the latter was paid a small 
weekly sum to lodge and “do” 
for her. 

I found those visits extremely 
depressing, for old Mrs. Day, very 
clean, her hair neatly parted and 
brushed over her ears, sat on a 
hard windsor chair looking the 
picture of misery. I can seem to 
see her now, her hands hanging 
down at her sides, her white face 
with its high cheekbones ; and her 
hopelessly dejected eyes gazing 
wearily at the floor. 

Every morning she left her spot- 
less bed and sat on the hard chair. 
Every night she rose from the chair 
and went back to bed. - And these 
two feats meant a great deal of 
painful effort for Mrs. Day, and 
considerable help from her land- 
lady. 

I used to go in from the bright 
sunshine outside, and the ecstatic 
hope of eighteen, to this clean but 
cheerless room and to the hopeless- 
ness of helpless age. 

I used to try to talk; to tell 
cheerful news of village affairs 
which I thought would interest 
her, but to every remark of mine 








inspiration 


Sometimes for half-an-hour on end 

You sit with me as with a friend, 

And then for weeks you come not nigh 
However I entreat or sigh 


Often I have prepared for you, 

With mind swept clean and fitments new; 
Waited, with doors and windows wide, 
While other comrades were denied; 
Waited from dawn till sunset-flame, 

And all day long you never came. 


And then, when I have had to be 
Steeped solely in housewifery— 

Up to my elbows making jam, 
Having the sweep, or pickling ham, 
Preparing for my near of kin— 
How often you have just slipped in. 


Oh, I have sought you, wandering far 
To distant woods where zephyrs are, 
And dewy silences, and vales 

Where blackcaps sing, and nightingales ; 
Or in old gardens, waiting long 

For your swift footstep and your song, 
Listening, in the perfumed air, 

And yet you seemed not anywhere. 


Till, walking in some dingy street, 
Rough-hewn and weary to the feet, 

Where ghastly tenements tower high, 

And smoke defiles the glimpse of sky; 
Then, some wronged woman’s patient face, 
A baby’s foot, or just the grace 

Of a child’s neck—and suddenly 

I knew that you were there with me. 


Come when you will, come how you may, 
You are right welcome, night or day; 
For in your presence trivial things 
Bloom into royal happenings; 
Your magic hand on any key 
Opens a world of witchery, 
And just one flicker of your eyes 
Turns the hum-drum to Paradise. 
Fay INCHFAWN. 
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finally to be supported by her 
friends. Why she, who had 


‘washed the hard difficult articles, 


such as coarse bedding and men’s 
overalls, could not at last wash 
her own face. 

I do not know why, but I think 
that it must have been that she 
was training for some undreamed- 
of Afterward. For, look at things 
how we will, there are afflictions of 
mind, body, and estate which seem 
to have no earthly significance. 
Therefore is it not certain that 
they must have a tremendous 
bearing upon the heavenly future ? 

I am so fond of that story by 
Hans Andersen called “‘ The Silver 
Shilling.” You will remember 
how everyone who handled that 
shilling tried to get rid of it. 
Bandied about, passed secretly at 
night, and abused in the day- 
time, it was always unwelcome, 
always pronounced “ bad.” 

Until one day a traveller carried 
it away over the sea to another 
country—the country where it 
had been minted. Now a great 
change took place in the fortunes 
of the shilling. It was no longer 
unwelcome, for this was the land 
where its true value was known 
and appreciated. It was current 
coin of the realm. 

I think the experience called 
‘‘tarrying’’ has to do with a 
realm of which we apprehend very 
little. I mean the realm of God, 
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The Opening Chapters 


Into the quiet life 
of Catherine Mey- 
rick, living with 
hier (delicate 
mother, there 
comes a series of 
changes— changes 
at Granstone 
Abbey, which has 
recently been pur- 
chased by a Mr. Swinnerton, whose 
family is of the blatantly rich type; 
and changes in her own home, brought 
about by the return of her sister 
_Geraldine, who, on the death of an aunt 
with whom she has lived for many years 
in luxury, finds herself penniless—to 
her disgust. Geraldine discovers in the 
Swinnertons acquaintances of her Cap 
Martin days, and she spends a great deal 
of time with them, to the distress of her 
mother and the annoyance of her aunt— 
the wite of the saintly rector of the parish. 
Shortly afterwards the news of Geraldine’s 
engagement to Mr. Swinnerton’s brother 
precipitates an illness which proves fatal 
to Mrs. Meyrick. While on a brooding 
walk, Catherine hears the howl of a dog 
in trouble, and guided by the sound, 
finds Brutus, whose owner, Hugh Dacre, 
an archeologist, is Catherine’s nearest 
neighbour. The dog is fastened at the 
entrance to an underground passage, and, 
fearing the worst, she enters the passage 
to try and discover what has happened to 
Dacre. 





Chapter WVUIT. (Concluided.) 


CATHERINE stood in the dense black- 
ness ; then sudden panic terror had her 
in its grip. She turned to flee. She could 
not, dared not, stop here one instant 
longer. But stay, what was that? She 
peered through the inky darkness. 
Surely in the far distance there was a 
glimmer of light—just a spark—but a 
light, certainly. And Brutus, too, leapt 
forward. Did he see anything? Could 
dogs see in the dark ? 

Catherine rallied her courage. A 
passionate prayer surged up from her 
heart to her lips. 

“God help me! 
me!’’ she said aloud. 

She hurried on, stumbling over loose 
stones, Brutus becoming every moment 
more excited. The light grew brighter. 
Oh, what should she find? Her fevered 
imagination pictured all manner of 
horrors —terrifying underground mon- 
sters, weird ghostly beings; but still 
she went on. 

The light at last ! 


God take care of 


A candle, standing 


By ETHEL EARLE 


on the ground, very near its end, but 
burning clear and steady. At first 
Catherine, dazzled, could see nothing 
around her; but Brutus had flung 
himself on a heap of what looked like 
bricks, and was scratching fiercely. 

A hand, gleaming ghastly in the 
candle light, was sticking out of the 
heap. Mr. Dacre! Yes, it was he. 
Catherine could see his face now—pale 
and bloodstained. -A big beam had 
evidently fallen on him, bringing with it 
a load of lumps of stone roughly shaped 
like bricks ? Was he dead? He looked 
so; but Catherine, with feverish haste, 
began flinging away the bricks. There 
were not many, after all; she would 
soon have him free of them. The beam 
resisted all her efforts. She tugged at 
it, but it seemed immovable. 

Suddenly Mr. Dacre spoke. 

“Hullo, where am I? Brutus, why, 
what’s all this ?”’ 

“ Be careful! You'll bring the bricks 
down on you. Oh, I’m so glad you 
aren’t dead.” Catherine was working 
away for dear life, but she gasped out 
the words. 

“Miss Meyrick ! What has happened ? 
Where are we ?”’ 

“Lie still, Mr. Dacre. You'll bring it 
all down on you. We’re in the under- 
ground passage.” 

Catherine was hurling bricks in all 
directions. He was nearly free now, all 
but the beam. 

“TI say, be careful how you throw 
those bricks about; you may do irre- 
parable damage. Well, what do you 
think of this for a discovery, eh?” 
Mr. Dacre’s tone was gleeful; but sud- 
denly the candle flared up and went 
out, leaving them in complete darkness. 

“T must have been stunned a bit, 
I suppose. I kept on lighting candles, 
but I think there are still some 
more. Feel on the ground, 
will you? There are some 
matches there, anyway.” 

Nothing on earth could be 
more infinitely precious to 
Catherine than the box of 
matches she groped for and 
found; and there were still 
two more candles, she joyfully 
told Mr. Dacre. She lighted 
one. 

“ Now then ’’—Hugh spoke 
cheerfully—“ I’m going to shift 
this baulk of timber, if I can. 
If not, you must go and get 
hold of my man—lI wonder he 
hasn’t hunted me out before 
this. He must come alone, I 
don’t want the whole village 
gaping here. Stand away, 
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‘The last corner was turned ; 





in case I bring the whole thing 
down.” 

He put forth all his strength and 
slowly wrenched himself free. The big 
beam moved—only a fraction, but 
enough to allow him to wriggle from 
underneath. 

“That's right. I couldn’t stir before ; 
the stones had half buried me. No, I’m 
not a bit hurt.’ He kicked vigorously 
and waved his arms. “Now, Miss 
Meyrick, let me show you—we’ve lots of 
time before the two candles are burnt 
out. I’ve found a chest in a recess, built 
in behind these stones. Getting it out 
brought the whole thing down on me. 
You simply must help me open it.”’ 

“No, no; let’s get out. I daren’t stay 
here one instant longer. The roof will 
fall—I know it will.’’ Catherine clutched 
at Hugh. How could he want to stay in 
this living grave? “Come out, come 
out!”’ she shrieked, a prey to panic 
terror. 

“All right, if you really won’t stay. 
But we’re perfectly safe. The roof has 
stood for five hundred years; it won't 
fall in now. By the way, how rippirg 
of you to come in after me. I’ve been 
here a good long time. I suppose you’ve 
saved my life, in a way, although my 
man would have been after me soon. 
He’s in the secret. Thank you, Miss 
Meyrick. Come on, then, if you really 
won’t let me show you anything.” 

The return journey was quickly made. 
the pin- 
point of brightness at the opening of 
the tunnel grew larger and larger ; and 
at last Hugh, Catherine and Brutus 
emerged into the light of day. 

Hugh grinned as he surveyed his 
companion. “ By jingo! a regular rag, 
wasn’t it? But I wish you would have 
let me show you that chest—even the 
outside is a marvel. And 
what’s inside,- I wonder ? 
Hullo, Rogers, here you are 
at last !’’—as a thick-set man 
of middle-age emerged from 
the blackberry bush. ‘‘ Were 
you coming to hunt for me ? 
I’ve been in there for hours 
lying under a heap of bricks 
that got dislodged from the 
side of the passage when 1 
took out a chest I’ve found. 
Such a discovery! I’ve half 
a mind to go-back again and 
have another look at it.’’ 

“ Are you hurt, sir? Your 
face is all bleeding.” Rogers 
spoke anxiously. And what 
was the young lady doing 
here ? he wondered. 

“No; that’s nothing, only 


a scratch where the bricks grazed my 
face. This brave young lady came in 
to find me. How did you guess I was 
there, eh, Miss Meyrick ? ” 

“I somehow felt you were,’ said 
Catherine gravely. ‘And I am glad 
you are safe. I must go now.’ And she 
turned away. She felt, somehow, vaguely 
disappointed. He hadn’t really been in 
great danger after all. Rogers would 
have found him. 

But Hugh came after her. Perhaps 
he guessed what she was feeling; any- 
way, he took her hand and spoke with 
emotion. 

“ Brave girl! Thank you very much 
indeed. Very likely you saved my life. 
Rogers wouldn’t, perhaps, have come. 
Anyhow, I am grateful. And, Miss 
Meyrick, please don’t speak to anyone 
of this discovery. I want to keep the 
secret as long as possible. It’s a great 
find—who knows, what there is down 


there? More betrothal marks—Colin 
and Isabel—eh ? Good-bye and thank 
you.”” He wrung her hand, and went 


back to Rogers. 

Catherine’s face was muddy, her 
skirt and her shoes all over clay, her 
hands scratched and dirty. Luckily 
twilight was falling and Lizzie was 
unobservant; nobody need know what 
had happened. Under cover of the 
gathering dusk she slipped across the 
fields and into the house. A cup of tea 


was refreshing to her parched throat. 
At night she lay wide awake staring 
through the darkness, living it all over 





THE BEAM RESISTED ALL HER EFFORTS. 
At IT, BUT IT SEEMED IMMOVABLE. 


again, starting at every sound. seeing 
once more the hand sticking out under 
the pile of bricks. Oh, if nobody had 
come he would have, he must have, 
died! “I did save his life, I did, I did!” 
she repeated over and over again. But 
he didn’t feel really grateful, all his 
thought was for his wonderful discovery. 
Poor Catherine slept at last, but her 
pillow was wet with tears. 


Chapter IX, 
GERALDINE did not enjoy her visit to 
town as much as she thought she would. 
Between her and the gay scenes of 
restaurant, theatre and cabaret the 
pale face of her sister seemed to rise 
reproachful. Mrs. Swinnerton’s chance 
remark had awakened the sleeping 
conscience, It really was too bad to 
have left Catherine alone. 

“ T ought not to have come,” thought 
Geraldine, and at night, in her luxurious 
bed-room at Mrs. Swinnerton’s flat, she 
lay awake for hours thinking of the 
Cottage, of the loneliness, of Catherine 
bearing it all by herself. 

Then, too, Cecil was not always the 
most charming of companions. Now that 
the first freshness of his engagement was 
wearing off he would sometimes speak 
roughly; he would bully the waiters, 
complain loudly of the food. At the 
vast emporium of which he and his 
brother were proprietors he swaggered 
about and gave his orders in a tone which 
made Geraldine wince and turn away. 

“ He'll speak like that to me one day, 


SHE TUGGED 
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The Old Order Passes 


when we’re married and I can’t get away 
from him,’ she thought, shrinking. 
But when she could forget the past 
and the future, and live only in the 
present, she was happy enough; and it 
was comparatively easy to deaden 
thought as Cecil hurried his betrothed 
from luncheon to thé dansant, from 
dinner to dance or cabaret, scarcely 
giving her time to change her frock. 

The three days were a whirl of gaiety. 
Mrs. Swinnerton was an easy hostess, 
and went her own way. Then there was 
the interest of buying her trousseau. 
Geraldine loved shopping, and at the 
great stores which bore her future name 
she could command unlimited credit. 

“ You can settle the bill when your 
share of your mother’s money falls in— 
no need to worry about paying now. Ii 
you don’t pay at all I don’t care,’’ said 
Cecil, as the list of purchases grew longer 
and longer. He liked to watch his 
fiancée as she sat in the big show-rooms 
inspecting, selecting. There was a rare 
charm about this golden-headed maid, 
with her slender grace, her swift gesture, 
her quick smile, her low voice. 

The shop assistants used to nudge each 
other and whisper as the couple went 
by. Mr. Swinnerton was heartily dis- 
liked by all the employees at his stores. 
He was cruel, overbearing, swaggering— 
everything that makes a bad master. 
But he was wealthy, and almost every 
girl behind the counter envied Geraldine 
as she floated by, her fair beauty thrown 
into strong relief by a simple black frock. 
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‘*ONLY A NEW TESTAMENT, BUT I WANTED YOU TO HAVE IT, 


GERALDINE,. 


“ She'll have simply pots of money 
—lucky creature! And just isn’t he 
devoted ?”’ they said to one another. 
Only one or two older women mur- 
mured, “ Poor thing!’’ Money nowa- 
days means so much—almost everything 
it would seem. 

The Cottage seemed smaller and duller 
than ever after the dazzle and gaiety 
of town; but, somehow, Geraldine felt 
glad to get back. Catherine was pale and 
wan. She answered vaguely when 
Geraldine asked what she had been 
doing, and refused, gently but firmly, the 
invitations which Mrs. Swinnerton, who 
was unexpectedly kind, lavished on her. 

“ T would rather not come—thank you 
very much, all the same,’’ she said, as 
luncheons, teas, dinners, were proposed 
by the mistress of the Abbey, who had 
called in on her way home. 

“ But you will come up to town to 
Geraldine’s wedding, surely ? I will call 
for you in the car, and you can stay at 
the flat with me. We are going to a 
theatre the night before and lunching 
at the Bayeux after the wedding. Of 
course, I forgot; you may not care to 
go to that, as it’s to be at a registry 
office.”” Mrs. Swinnerton, with more 
delicacy than Catherine gave her credit 
for, flushed and hesitated. 

“May I think it over?” Catherine 


I HAVE WRITTEN YOUR NAME IN IT.” 


asked. She looked like a shadow of her 
former self, with her dark eyes staring 
out of the white face; a contrast to 
Geraldine, sparkling, flushed, strung up, 
as any critical observer could see, under 
the influence of strong excitement. 

“She’s very kind,’’ Catherine said, as 
the motor went on its way to the Abbey. 

“Yes ; she isn’t a bad sort. But if I 
were you, Cath, I shouldn’t come up to 
town. It’s not your sort of affair, 
really. Stay down here with Aunt 
lessie™ 

“She does not want me even at her 
wedding,’ thought the elder sister 
drearily. ‘“‘ But, then, who does want 
me?’’ Tears rose in her eyes as she 
turned away. Since the adventure in 
the underground passage she had felt 
strangely weak and tired. 

Aunt Jessie, hearing in the village that 
Geraldine had been away, came hurrying 
in a day or two later. 

“My dear child, surely you have not 
been here alone ?’”’ she asked in horror, 
“Why did you not tell me that Geraldine 
would be in town ? I have much enjoyed 
going with your uncle to the Arch- 
deacon’s, and the change has done us 
both great good, but I would have given 
up the little treat rather than have you 
left here by yourself. Your sister is most 
inconsiderate, I must say.’”’ Aunt Jessie 
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fumed, and tapped her foot on the 
floor. 

“J did not mind being alone; and 
Lizzie slept here. There is so much to 
do, I don’t believe I shall ever get 
through it.’ Catherine sighed, and 
pushed back the hair from her forehead 
with a worried gesture. 

“Why does not Geraldine help you ? 
Surely she might, she cannot be so con- 
stantly occupied that she cannot spare a 
few hours. What does she do all day ?”’ 

“ She’s up at the Abbey most of the 
time, and she’s busy with her trousseau, 
Ithink ; but she doesn’t tell me anything. 
I only know that she is going to be 
married in a fortnight’s time ; and Mrs. 
Swinnerton, who really is quite kind, 
asked me to go up to town the day before, 
and stay at the flat with her. But oh, I 
couldn't! I wrote her a note yesterday 
to say so. I hope it doesn’t seem heart- 
less, but I do hate it all—the marriage, 
Cecil Swinnerton, everything!’ Cath- 
erine caught her breath, a sob rose in her 
throat. 

“You must come to us, dear. The 
sale is to take place in about three weeks’ 
time, and your uncle and I want you to 
make the Rectory your home for the 
present. Geraldine will be away on her 
honeymoon a long while. I hear in the 
village that considerable alterations are 


to be made at Chamfers, and nothing 
can be done, of course, until Lady Mary’s 
tenancy expires. I quite understand 
your feeling‘as to the marriage, and also 
as to remaining here when Geraldine 
returns.. I do not know at all how we 
shall bear it; it will be most difficult. 
But still, our place is here, and we must 
not desert our post. But for you it is 
different. I have already heard of 
several quite suitable positions for you, 
but there is plenty of time yet; you 
must have a rest first.’ And Aunt 
Jessie kissed her niece and went away, 
not wishing to encounter Geraldine. 

The days seemed to fly. Geraldine’s 
preparations for her marriage were not 
very extensive, as modern ideas go. 
But Catherine was bewildered at the 
parcels and boxes which arrived at the 
Cottage from ‘‘ Swinnertons, Limited.” 
The huge motor-van would stop almost 
every day at the gate, and fresh boxes 
would be added to the pile in Geraldine’s 
room. 

““Who’s. paying for all this?” 
Catherine forced herself to ask her sister. 

““T am, of course—or, rather, I shall 
pay. Did you think I’d let Cecil pro- 
vide my trousseau? Not quite!” said 
Geraldine. ‘‘My share of mother’s 
money will pay all my trousseau bills.” 

“JT ought to give you a wedding 
present. What would you like? [ve 
got a good deal of money in the Savings 
Bank—I’d like to give you something 
nice.’ Catherine spoke wistfully. 

But Geraldine twirled her yellow head 
as she answered. 

“No, thanks. You hate the whole 
thing—I can see you do. Don’t pretend. 
('d rather not have any presents.” 
And she went away upstairs to go on 
with the preparations from which 
Catherine was shut out. 

Three nights before the wedding there 
was to be a huge dinner-party at the 
Abbey. A large party from town, a few 
people—business friends of the bride- 
groom—from Langsford; the local 
doctor and his wife, but nobody else 
from the neighbourhood. The county 
had taken the affairs of Chamfers very 
badly. Lady Mary Chester’s troubles 
were as their own, and the Swinnertons 
were, as far as possible, given the cold 
shoulder. Of course, money counted for 
a good deal. Some could not afford to 
quarrel with the people of the Abbey, 
but, as a rule, the local gentry were 
conspicuous by their absence at the 
Swinnertons’ parties. 

Geraldine, for a wonder, was at home 
that afternoon. She had pleaded a head- 
ache and was lying down, but her restless 
fevered brain could not endure to be 
quiescent for long, and she got up, put 
on her hat, and went out. The sun- 
shine was delicious ; there were flowers 
everywhere—great bushes of white and 
purple lilac, syringa, looking just like 





orange blossom. Geraldine picked a bit, _ 


but then flung it away. Three more days 
—only three—and she would be a bride. 
One doesn’t wear orange blossom in a 
registry office, and she tried to banish 
all thoughts of the immediate future. 
She was tired, worn out with excitement. 

Suddenly a thought flashed on her 
mind—her uncle. What had he said 
once, many weeks ago? She had 
scarcely spoken to him since. His voice 
sounded clear and distinct in her mind : 
“You must come here when you want 
to be quiet.”’ 

An impulse seized on Geraldine. Aunt 
Jessie was out. She had watched her 
drive past the Cottage, upright and prim, 
in the Rectory waggonette. 

“Tl go to the Rectory garden,” she 
thought. “It will be quiet there.” 

The Rectory garden seemed a haven 
of peace. The long grass walk was 


bordered with flowers—daffodils, jon-. 


quils, hyacinths; it was very still; 
there was nobody there. Geraldine 
walked slowly up the path, then she 
stopped. and looked about her with a 
scared expression on her face. How 
peaceful! But peace was not for her. 
No, she daren’t stay here. She would 
have to think, if she stayed. She must 
go on with it all now; there was no 
turning back. If she stayed here in 
this peaceful place her conscience would 
speak too loud. She must rush away, 
back into the whirl of preparation. 
But even as she turned to go, it was as if 
God met Geraldine. 

The Rector loved his garden, and this 
afternoon’s sun was alluring. He paced 
along the grass path, his hands behind 
him, his shoulders bent with their 
‘“ scholar’s stoop,’ his head bare to the 
warm breeze. And stay, who was that ? 
A slender black-robed figure, hurrying 
along with a terrified look on the pale 
face. 

“Why, Geraldine, dear child!”” The 
Rector held out welcoming hands. 
““ How good to see you. Don’t go, my 
dear—stay a while and enjoy all this 
loveliness with me.’’ He drew her on 
up the grass path, and made her sit 
down by his side on the garden seat in 
the sunshine. 

‘“ And how have you been, my child ? 
Life is very full just now for you. I 
wish you all happiness.” He smiled, 
and pressed the hand he still held. 

Geraldine had behaved badly to 
her uncle, and she knew it. She 
had hardly ever entered. his 
church, she had openly rebelled 
against his wife, she was going 
to make a marriage which 
must be distasteful to him, 
as Rector, to say the least 
of it; and that mar- 
riage was to be per- 
formed in a registry 
office instead of by 
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him in his own church, as was only 
seemly. And yet he spoke not one word 
of rebuke. Aunt Jessie, with her forced 
smile, her ill-concealed disgust, roused 
Geraldine to furious opposition; but 
this serene kindliness humbled her to the 
dust. - 

She did not speak—perhaps she could 
not. But her uncle did not appear to 
notice her silence. After a little while 
he said— oe 

“ Come with me into my study, dear 
child; I have a little gift there for you.” 
He led the way into the bare untidy 
study, with books on the walls, books on 
the tables, books on the very floor. He 
took a small parcel from his desk and 
gave it to her. ‘‘ Only a New Testa- 
ment, but I wanted you to have Tt 
Geraldine. I have written your name 
Hae ae 

Geraldine took it without a word. 

Then her uncle said— 

“ T shall not have the chance to speak 
to you again, dear Geraldine; you do 
realise the gravity of the step you are 
taking ? You have no parents. I feel 
I have not tried to fill their place as I 
might have done ; the time has been 
very short, and maybe I feared my 
counsel might not be acceptable. But I 
cannot let you leave me without one 
solemn word of warning. Marriage is, or 
should be, a life-long union; not to 
be taken in hand lightly, unadvisedly, 
or wantonly, but reverently, dis- 
creetly, advisedly, soberly, and in 
the fear of God. I shall not have 
the chance of saying those words 
to you on your wedding day, 
so I say them now.” 

Geraldine stood silent 
before her uncle with 
bowed head. 

“Let us pray to- 
gether,’ the Rector 
said, and he knelt 
down. 

Geraldine 
hesitated a 
moment, 
then she 
fell on 
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her knees and hid her face in her 
hands. 

The Rector poured out his soul in 
prayer. Something in his niece’s manner 
had touched his deepest heart. He 
believed firmly in the continual guidance 
of God. This child had been led to him, 
impelled, it might be, by a half-uncon- 
scious need of help. God grant that she 
might not have been so led in vain ! 

After the prayer there was a long 
silence. Geraldine still knelt on, but at 
last she rose. 

“Good-bye, uncle,’’ she. said huskily. 

“ Good-bye, and may God bless and 
be with you, my child,”’ he said solemnly. 
Then he kissed her tenderly and she went 
away. 

How silent Geraldine was! At tea 
she scarcely spoke; then she shut herself 
up in her room to dress for the grand 
dinner given in her honour. She was to 
wear a new frock of white and silver, 
a truly lovely garment, in which she 
made a bewitching picture—at least, 
so Catherine thought, as, after prolonged 
knockings to which Geraldine vouch- 
safed no answer, she burst into her room. 

“ Geraldine, it’s very late, and there’s 
been a motor hooting at the gate for ever 
so long !’’ 

Geraldine was standing staring on 
the ground, in deepest thought; she 
started, and reached for her coat. 

“[ forgot the time,’ she said con- 
fusedly ; then she did what she had 
hardly ever done before, she put her 
slender bare arms round Catherine’s 
neck and kissed her. 

Before Catherine could recover from 
the sudden shock of surprise, Geraldine 
was gone. Through the open window 
Catherine could hear Cecil Swinnerton’s 
voice, could see his bulky form as he 
came up the path. 

“ve been waiting ever so long. 
Hang it all, I’m not a beastly chauffeur 


to be dangling about like this. Why 
can’t you be punctual ? ” 
Was this the ardent lover? Did he 


often speak so to her sister ? Catherine 
wondered ; and did Geraldine mind ? 
Oh, surely people in love—really in 
love—didn’t talk like that! She felt 
ashamed of having heard it ; her cheeks 
burned as she went back to her task of 
tearing up old letters and papers. 

If Geraldine minded, she took care 
not to show it. She chattered on in 
a high casual voice ; and at the brilliant 
dinner-table she was the gayest of the 
gay. Cecil and she led the dance 
which followed. He had forgotten his 
outburst of irritation, and was the 
devoted lover once more as he took 
her possessively away into the con- 
servatory. 

“Sweetheart ! Come, Geraldine, don’t 
draw away, let me kiss you. Why, 
we're to be married in three days. 
Little witch !”’ Cecil’s voice was thick ; 


he clasped’ Geraldine close. How she 
struggled! But that made her only 
infinitely more desirable. But at last 
he grew angry. He resented the way in 
which she shrank from his embrace. 
He spoke roughly, and sulked in the 
conservatory, while Geraldine, having 
made good her escape, flung herself 
down to bridge. : 

_ ‘ Where’s Cecil ?’’ asked Mrs. Swin- 
nerton of her husband, as she surveyed 
her guests. ‘‘ Geraldine’s at bridge ; why 
isn’t he with her ?”’ 

“Some tiff, I believe. He’s in the 
conservatory,’ answered Mr. Swinnerton. 

“T say! There’s many a slip 
Is the fair Geraldine going to break it 
off at the last ?”’ 

“Not she! She’s got much too much 
of an eye to the main chance. Why, 
she hasn’t a penny in the world. Don’t 
worry about that!’’ Mr. Swinnerton 





laughed as he bit off the end of his cigar. 


Chapter X._ 


CATHERINE slept that night as she had 


not done since her mother died. As a 
rule, she tossed feverishly, listening for 
Geraldine’s return from the Abbey. She 
had tried sitting up for her sister once or 
twice, but Geraldine did not like this, 
and had said so with no uncertain 
voice. 

“Don’t spy on me, Cath. I’d rather 
you’d go to bed. It worries me to feel 
you're waiting up, and I can’t help 
being late. You are used to early 
hours, you country people. I simply 
couldn’t pack off to bed at ten, as 
everyone seems to do here; it’s like a 
village of the dead, not a light to be 
seen. Anyway, don’t sit up.” 

Catherine, dropping with fatigue, had 
felt this to be ungracious. She hadn’t 
wanted to sit up; she only felt vaguely 
that she ought to watch over Geraldine. 
Was it quite seemly that her sister should 
come back in the early hours of the 
morning, often escorted by her lover, 
and find nobody waiting for her ? 
Somehow it didn’t feel quite right; 
but everything and everybody had 
altered, nobody seemed to mind any- 
thing, and Catherine did not try waiting 
up for Geraldine again. 

““T would love to be waiting for her 
to-night, though,’’ she thought. “I 
am certain Geraldine is feeling fonder of 
me; she has never kissed me before, 
never seemed to want me; but this 
evening, before she went to the Abbey, 
it really felt as if she cared for me a 


little bit. I won’t wait up, though; 
she doesn’t like it; and I mustn’t vex 
her now. And Catherine put out the 


lights and went up to bed, leaving only 
the little lamp in the hall with Geraldine’s 
candlestick beside it. Somehow she felt 
warm at her heart, comforted by her 
sister’s unexpected kiss. 

She must have slept for hours, when 
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suddenly she awoke with a start. Some- 
one was pulling at her shoulder— 
calling her— 


“Cath! wake up! wake up!” 
“What is it? Is the house on fire ? 
Mother—I’m coming, mother.” And 


Catherine sat up drowsily and pushed 
her hair back from her eyes. Then re- 
collection returned. Ah! there was no 
mother to call for her ; there never would 
be any more. This was Geraldine— 
shaking, pulling at her sister like a 
frightened «child. By the light of the 
candle she carried Catherine could see 
her, wrapped in her lovely pale pink silk 
peignoir which hardly seemed to belong 
to.the same class of garment as Cather- 
ine’s serviceable flannel dressing-gown, 
her short golden hair ruffling up all over 
her head, her wide blue eyes terror- 
stricken, her breath coming in sobbing 
gasps. 

“Geraldine, what’s happened? Has 
anything. frightened you? Tell me 
what’s the matter. Hush, hush; don’t 
cry. so’’—as Geraldine burst out into 
frantic sobbing. ‘Try to tell me. 
You’re not ill, are you ?”’ 

Geraldine could not speak for crying 
at first, but she shook her head and clung 
to her sister. Then she gasped out— 

“Cath, I had to come. I daren’t be 
all by myself! Oh, you must save me. 
I can’t—I simply can’t—marry Cecil 
Swinnerton!”’ 

“But you must marry him now.” 
Catherine was bewildered. Geraldine, to 
her matter-of-fact mind, was as good as 
married already; the trousseau, the set- 
tlement, everything—why the arrange- 
ments couldn’t all be upset at the last 
moment. People didn’t do things like 
this. What would everyone say? All 
this went through Catherine’s mind as 
her sister clung to her. 

“No nol Wecanatal 
you must save me. 
rather than do it.” 
was rising to a shriek. 

“ Hush, Geraldine, and try to tell me 
what’s happened to make you feel like 
this. You've been so determined about 
your marriage, soset onit. You wouldn’t 
listen to me or to anyone.’ Catherine 
was dazed ; she stared at her sister. 

“Oh, I know I have. Oh, how blind, 
how wicked I’ve been! I thought it 
would be fun to horrify you all—Aunt 
Jessie, everyone—and I do so love 
luxury and money. I felt as if I simply 
couldn’t live without them; and just at 
first Cecil seemed different. But, oh,’ 
now I see him as he really is, I can’t— 
I daren’t Oh, Cath, save me. For 
mother’s sake—she told you to take 
care of me!’’ Geraldine clung con- 
vulsively to her sister. 

Catherine took the shivering creature 
in her arms and soothed her as if she 
were a child. 

“There, there, darling, don’t cry so; 


Iwon’t! Cath, 
Pil kill myself 
Geraldine’s voice 





‘*OH, YOU MUST SAVE ME.! I CAN’T—I SIMPLY 
CAN’T MARRY CECIL SWINNERTON.” 
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we'll see what can be done. 
But all the arrangements are 
made; can’t he make you marry 
him now?” Catherine felt 
suddenly helpless. Cecil was a 
clever man. He’d find a way 
to make Geraldine do as he 
liked—go to law, force her to 
pay vast sums of money. ‘ And 
we are so poor,” thought 
Catherine. 

“Tf I see him, he’ll force me 
to marry him, I know ke will. 
Oh, Cath, he’s cruel—I always 
knew he was. The first time I 
saw him he was just going te 
thrash a poor little boy ; he'd 
got hold of him by the scruff of 
his neck, he’d got the whip all 
ready to lash at him. The poor 
little creature was shrieking and 
crying. I might have known 
then that he’d be cruel to a 
woman when he had her in his 
power. And it’s not only that,” 
went on Geraldine. ‘I feel 1 
am doing wrong. It’s sinful to 
marry without love —just to 
sell oneself for money! It’s 
hideous! Iwon’t—I daren’t do 
it! But the only way is to go 
away, to hide where he can’t 
find us. Oh, Cath, help me; 
let’s run right away where he'll 
never come after us.”’ 

“ But how can we?” Cath- 
erine was aghast. ‘“‘ We could 
never go—he’d know. Your 
wedding is in two days—iwo 
days, Geraldine—think of it! 
I don’t see how we can possibly 
do it. No; the only way is just 
to tell Mr. Swinnerton you've 
changed your mind. Nobody 
can force you to marry him. 
Uncle will help you; we'll go 
to him the first thing in the 


morning.” 
“No, no!’’ Geraldine shrieked 
again. ‘I won't have uncle 


told. He must be able to say 
he knew nothing about it. Cecil 
would hurt him somehow. He'll 
be furious, and he would say 
that it was all uncle’s fault, and 
take his revenge. He’d stop at 
nothing—he’d ruin uncle. No, 
we must run away, and not tell 
anyone where we are going. 
Oh, Cath!’’ Geraldine crept 
into her sister’s arms and put 
her golden head on Catherine’s 
shoulder. ‘‘ Somehow I feel safe 
with you. Don’t forsake me. 
Help me out of this. If once I 
see Cecil he’ll force me to marry 
him. I’m treating him badly, I 
know, but he’ll soon get over 
it. It isn’t as if he really loved 
me—true, deep, heart-love, you 
know.” 
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The Cottage seemed smaller and duller than ever after the Dazzle and Gaiety of Town. 


Yes, Catherine knew. Instinctively 
she looked over her sister’s head through 
the open window to where, far away 
across the dark fields, there still shone a 
light. Then she drew Geraldine closer. 
She must not forsake this newly-found 
sister in her hour of need. It was as if 
her mother’s. spirit hovered over Cathe- 
rine, strengthening, calming. 

“ Vl go with you, of course, But how 
is it to be done? He’ll come after us. 
Where shall we go?’’ Catherine hesi- 

-tated for a moment, and Geraldine 
saw it. 

“Til goalone. I’ll manage somehow. 
Perhaps, after all, it will be better. 
Why should I drag you into it. Yes, 
I'll do it by myself. I’ve been a pefect 
brute to you, and I don’t blame you for 
not wanting to help me. But I’ll kill 
myself rather than marry him.” Geral- 
dine was becoming hysterical again; her 
high voice trailed off into a sob. 

“ Hush, Geraldine. Of course I am 
coming. I only felt bewildered for a 
minute. My life hasn’t been like yours. 
I’ve lived here all the time, I’m not 
used to travelling and changes. But, 
of course, I shall go with you.” 

“ All right, that’s settled.’’ Geraldine’s 
versatile mind leapt to the thought of 
escape. “We must go to-morrow. Cecil 
will be safely out of the way; he is 
going to town, and he wanted me to go 
with him, but I said I must have this 
one day to get ready. He has to see his 
tailor, and some of his friends are giving 
him a bachelor dinner. He’s not coming 
back until the mail train at Langsford.”’ 


Dawn by Miude Angell. 


“ Where are we to go?”’ Catherine’s 
mind, always moving slowly, still felt 
dazed. 

“To London, of course.’’ Geraldine 
sat up on the side of the bed, her eyes 
gleaming with excitement. ‘‘ Before I 
woke you up I had settled in my mind 
where to go. Aunt Catherine had an 
English governess for me at Cap Martin 
—a Miss Howells—she was very fond of 
me, and hated leaving when I grew up. 
Aunt Catherine gave her some money 
and she went back to England and 
opened a boarding-house in one of the 
suburbs of London, Fenton Hill; you 
go to it from Victoria. She used to 
write to us sometimes, and I think she 
has made quite a success of this boarding- 
house. We'll go there. I have the 
address. Nobody will ever think of 
looking there for us, and nobody knows 
about Miss Howells now Aunt Catherine 
is dead.” 

“ But uncle—Aunt Jessie—everyone!”’ 
Catherine gasped. 

Geraldine was equal to everything 
now that her plan was taking shape. 

“Listen, Cath; we'll leave a letter 
for uncle, telling him we shall be quite 
safe, but that he is not to try to find us 
at present. He will understand. Then, 
as to my trousseau, half the things aren’t 
even unpacked. I will send a card to 
Swinnertons’ telling the van to call, and 
I will return most of the things. The 
ones I keep I can pay for. I’ll write 
and say my arrangements are altered; 
they will take them back. Then, as 
to luggage, we must take some, of 
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course. How’ can we manage about 
that ?’’ Geraldine pondered. 

Catherine’s courage was returning ; 
she spoke eagerly. 

“Perhaps the village will think we 
are both going up to town to-morrow for 
the wedding. Aunt Jessie won’t call 
here in the morning—she never does; 
she’s afraid of meeting you. The 
packing won’t take long. Aunt Jessie 
will store our big trunks—she was 
going to, anyhow; and later on we can 
have then sent to us.’”’ Catherine’s mind 
was catching the infection of Geraldine’s 
excitement. She got up and put on tke 
business - like dressing - gown. ‘“‘Let’s 
begin now. I’ve had a good sleep; and 
you won’t be able to rest with all this 
on your mind. If we pack now, we can 
start in the morning. To-morrow is 
Aunt Jessie’s blanket club at the 
Parish Room; she’ll be safe there at 
twelve o’clock ; we can go then.” 

“Splendid !’’ Geraldine leapt off the 
bed. Anything rather than inaction. 
She worked with a will—sorting, folding, 
packing. Before daylight nearly all 
the sisters’ preparations were made. 

“ Now let’s try to sleep,’’ the sensible 
Catherine urged. And even this, im- 
possible though it seemed at first to her 
whirling brain, was accomplished, and 
calmness came with it. When Catherine 
awoke for the second time and 


found Geraldine sleeping peace- To 
fully by her side, she felt almost be 
happy. Hersisterhadbeengiven CM 
back to her—nay, had suddenly a 


become a friend, a comrade. 





SurEty ‘‘ Conversation,” regarded 
strictly as an art, belongs rather to a 
bygone order of things. People used 
at one time to take immense pains 
about it. We have read of the salons 
of France, and of the women who 
made them famous by their wise 
and witty talk. Great names of the 
Victorian age occur to us, of men who 
were distinguished by their power of 
holding forth on almost any. con- 
ceivable subject at a moment’s 
notice, while their auditors sat in 
awed silence. 

The modern tone is decidedly that 
of ridicule respecting this sort of 
thing. No one now utters senten- 
tious or carefully composed harangues 
at the dinner table or in the social 
gathering. Talk is spontaneous and 
disjointed. It used to be the custom 
a few years ago—I am not sure 
whether it is so still—for men, 
especially, to introduce “ What ?” 
interrogatively, at the end of most 
observations, apparently without any 
‘special reason, aS nO reply was ex- 
pected; and any one who had the 
reputation, say, of Madame de Staél 
or of Dr. Johnson—if we can conceive 
‘of such an accomplished talker now- 
adays—would certainly not “be a 
‘popular guest ! 

I often wonder if the power of con- 
versation is confined to human beings. 
Certainly, birds inform each other 
‘where crumbs can be found in the 
‘winter-time ; and domestic animals 
‘seem to havethe power of recommend- 
ing a kind home one to another. We 
cannot tell how far they can com- 
municate in this way, or how it is 
done. Their ordered life, especially 
that in communities, is, and must 
remain, a mystery. Those who have 
read Maeterlinck’s book on The Bee 
will realise how. much remains to be 
explored. 

Of what vital importance speech is 
to human beings we may tell by the 
significant fact that those who cannot 
hear are, to all appearance, more 
wretched and bereft than those who 
cannot see. The blind, in spite of the 
awful deprivation, are often remark- 
able fortheircheerfulness; the deaf are 
liable to suspicion, gloom, and misery. 
To be cut off from easy intercourse 
with one’s fellows (in spite of the 
many helpful appliances, and the re- 
source of writing) seems a more un- 
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happy fate than to be cut off fromthe 
beholding of men, women, and the 
universe. And yet, in the former case, 
there is some alternative; in the 
latter, there is none. The deaf can 
communicate, however imperfectly, 
with other people ; the blind cannot 
by any means, see them. 
Home Conversation Influences 

us from the Beginning. 

Very early in a child’s life, the sort 
of conversation heard in the home 
sets its mark upon him. There is a 
sort of grumbling, tolerated among 
educated people, that must have an 
effect. If, at the family meals, the 


child is accustomed to hear irritable 


comments on the subject of food, he 
gets an exaggerated idea of the im- 
portance of self-pleasing in this and 
other directions. And if there are 
lavish strictures, from the elder 
members of the family, on the conduct 
of the younger ones, conversation is 
likely to seem an unpleasant, if 
necessary art, the chief function of 
which is discouragement ! 

Then, if every timid remark of 
a child is quenched by cheap sar- 
casm, or met by scornful contradic- 
tion, family intercourse is somewhat 
blighted. The saying, much quoted 
jn mid-Victorian times, ‘“ Children 
should be seen and not heard,” is 
rather at a discount in the present 
day ; but supposing it to hold good, 
it is important that what they do 
hear, in their silent visibility, should 
be worth hearing. 

In some families, everything dis- 
agreeable that needs to be said seems 
reserved for the breakfast or dinner 
table. The cross allusions to 
unpunctuality, too much smoking, 
friendships not approved, and so 
forth, are a very unappetising accom- 
paniment to a meal. Then, needless 
discussions on subjects where difter- 


‘ence of opinion is known to exist are 


to be avoided. 

No longer, it is to be presumed, do 
good fathers read an improving book 
aloud at meal times in order to dis- 
courage unseemly talk among their 
offspring ; yet this was occasionally 
done in the past, presumably at the 
expense of the reader’s appetite! It 
is true that some men have a tiresome 
way of reading scraps out of the 
newspaper at breakfast ; but even 
this is better than the savage 
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criticism that squashes .all. origin- 
ality: 

Spontaneity should 

be Encouraged. ; 

_ But children are too much in 
evidence now, it may be said. 

Of course, they ought not to be 
allowed to air their views and pre- 
ferences as to food in the prese«ce of 
older guests. Still, as they grow up, 
it is a most valuable practice to get 
them to talk. The family is fortunate 
that possesses a father who, like my 
own father, of beloved memory, will 
encourage the expression of thought, 
on one subject or another, when all are 
together. | Conversation, enlivened 
by fun (and what jokes are so 
delicious as family jokes ?) can be- 
come delightful, and a tremendous 
help in the development of person- 
ality. -It will also be of use when 
the time comes to associate with 
strangers, when the child leaves child- 
hood behind. 

I know, from private letters ad- 
dressed to me, that the question 
of “ How to talk,” and “ What to 
talk about,” is a dreadful anxiety to 
girls, accustomed to a secluded home, 
when they first begin to associate 
with outsiders. 

Things to be 
Combated. 

There are two things to fight 
against in this case; first atie 
natural shyness ; secondly, the de- 
ficiency of subjects for conversation. 
Now these hindrances are separate 
and distinct. Perhaps, with regard to 
the former, an experience of my own 
may be quoted. In spite of the free 
interchange of thought encouraged at 
my own home, I was intensely shy 
when encountering strangers. A 
gathering of young men, my father’s 
pupils, had to be faced in our own 
drawing-room. On entering, I went 
promptly up to one of them—a pro- 
ceeding which I supposed to be the 
correct thing—but what to say I 
could not imagine ! 

I suppose he also was too shy to 
volunteer the first remark, and too 
stunned at this action to rise and offer 
me his chair. He sat and stared at 
me, expecting me to speak; I stood 
and stared at him, absolutely speech- 
less, for what seemed an interminable 
time. Oh, the misery of that recol- 
lection ! 


On Conversation 


Even as I grew older, this dumb- 
ness was a heavy trial. I would sit 
silent at any social gathering, longing 
only to be unnoticed. But happily for 
me I had a vivacious friend who 
would never let me alone. Her 
strictures after these occasions roused 
me to make an effort. She said— 
what was perfectly true—that the 
host and hostess deserved some pay- 
ment from a guest, and this should 
be made in the currency of speech, 
to help to render the evening a 
success. 

That was in unsophisticated days 
of long ago; but it still is worth 
attention. . 

It may seem that my father’s 
early training, in the way of bringing 
forth ideas, was not of much practical 
advantage if it simply led to my 
standing tongue-tied before a young 
man’s chair! But that was only a 
temporary state of things. When the 
age of shyness was passed, stimulated 
by the example and urgings of my 
friend, I found plenty to say. I] n’y 
a que le premier pas qui covte, and I 
was never tormented by this dumb- 
ness any more. 

Girls, then, who are afflicted by 
speechlessness, may take heart. It 
can be overcome. After all, it “is 
better than a senseless rattle, on and 
on, like the people at the telephone 
who repeat idiotically “‘ Hallo, hallo, 
hallo,’ apparently unaware that to 
say “ Hallo” at all, is a waste. of 
breath, leading to no identification of 
the speaker, and generally useless. 
Styles Change in Conversation 
as in Writing. 

I have thought that the art of 
conversation, regarded with reference 
to an ideal, is like the art of writing. 
In its early stages it has to be formed 
carefully on a model, emulating a 
perfect copper-plate. Such was the 
finished product of culture in the 
salon. But, as time goes on, the 
perfect copy becomes a free-and-easy 
interpretation of the original pattern. 
So with “talk.” The stiffness and 
obvious care of the early style of 
thing degenerates—if that be a correct 
expression—into a more familiar 
interchange of communication one 
with another. It is not our ambition 
to write a beautiful copper-plate 
hand. Neither is it our ambition to 
talk in a perfect and highly-polished 
style. If it is, we shall probably be 
left to talk alone ! And yet the earlier 
ideal had its uses. 

The first essential to any one who 
wishes, not to pose as an utterer 


of set harangues, but to be an agree- 
able companion, is to study those 
to whom she is talking. Try and 
find out what interests them. Lead 
to conversation to that, if you 
possibly can. 


Forget Self. 


Self-forgetfulness has its wonderful 
part to play in conversation, as in 
all human relationship. 

People whose chief idea in con- 
versation with strangers is to exhibit 
their own importance at the outset 
are not likely to succeed, or to be 
hailed as agreeable companions. We 
have met such people, who drag in 
allusions to their work, their friends, 
their connections, that there may be 
no mistake whatever as to’ their 
consequence. Their general self- 
expression might be paraphrased 
thus— 


““T am the blessed Bendoveer, 
‘Tis mine to speak and yours to 
hear.”’ 


They are not popular. So I would 
commend as a golden rule : “ Forget 
Seliaa 

This should be done, also, for the 
sake not only of being agreeable to the 
companion, but to -avoid self-con- 
sciousness. You may be talking on 
subjects that are quite altruistic, but 
if you are possessed by a nervous 
terror of committing yourself, you 
will talk awkwardly, and in a con- 
strained way. Just so, when you play 
you should think of the music and of 
the composer’s intention, rather than 
of yourself and your capacities, 

Always remember that to be a 
good listener is important. — Look 
interested ! Do not gaze vaguely into 
space while the other person is 
speaking, and then abruptly chip in 
with some remark miles away from 
the subject in hand. And, in order 
to look interested in a convincing 
way, be interested. Here, again, comes 
in the urgent importance of forgetting 
self in the thought of others. 

In glancing back over the social 
intercourse of many years, I can note 
a distinct change in the sort of subject 
deemed suitable for social intercourse 
of a casual kind. At one time it was 
considered appropriate to talk about 
the pictures in the year’s Academy, 
People would begin in an exhausted 
voice: “Have you done your 
pictures ?”’ and then would follow 
an interchange of comments. Or a 
popular novel would come under 
consideration. Ought this or that 
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mythical character to have done this 
or that imaginary deed? This is, 
perhaps, not a very fruitful theme, 
as the novelist might be supposed to 
know best. I think the war set a deep 
and mighty division between the 
sorts of subject appropriate then and 
now. Stern actuality is more to the 
fore. (But it may be said, in passing. 
never begin to talk about the war 
to a man who has been at the 
Front.) 

I have always felt that an unjust 
stigma has rested, in general, on 
what is vulgarly called, “ Talking 
shop.” There are exceptions ; but, 
after all, that which occupies the 
energies of a man or woman, which 
is the aim of their ambition, the 
pride of their life, is that on which 
they are likely to talk well, and in 
which they may, consequently, be 
able to interest others. 

_ Of course, if their avocation is not 
a ‘“‘ vocation,”’ if it is something done 
from drear necessity, they won't 
want to talk about it. But other- 
wise, what more appropriate subject 


~could be found ? If I am fortunate 


enough, for example, to be near an 
artist, I should like to hear him talk 
about «Art, supposing he is content 
to do so. 

I well recollect, however, in my 
youth being taken in to dinner by a 
man, now an eminent painter, who 
was then illustrating a serial story 
in the pages of a popular magazine. 
I was deeply interested in the doings 
of the people in this story, and 
thought their actions .would form 
an agreeable subject of conversation 
with their delineator, but I soon 
found out my mistake. He knew 
little about them, and what he did 
know he regarded with a mixture of 
dislike and derision. It is, therefore, 
well to be careful in talking to a 
specialist in any given line, and to 
wait for his guidance, rather than to 
fire questions directly at his head, 

But, after all, the ultimate charm 
of social intercourse is something that 
cannot be discussed or explained. It 
is impossible to describe the delight 
and exhilaration that come from 
conversation when a few people 
chance, as if by magic, to achieve it 
in its perfect form. 

Such times we may have experi- 
enced, They cannot be planned or 


arranged, but in their spontaneous 


rapture they bring hints of a world 
beyond the world we know, and seem 
to carry us as on wings far above the 
Jimits of our present life. 





By HELENA and GORDON FRASER 


ALTHOUGH we cannot say that the winter 
is past, February at least shows promise 
of better things to come. The days are 
lengthening, and everywhere there are 
sure signs of another spring on its way. 
There may be many cold and dreary 
days, but all Nature is on the move, 
and the poultry-keeper; and gardener 
should both be preparing for a new 
season, and be doing a lot of thinking 
in order to avoid the mistakes of the 
past season. Those who had a bad 
season should take courage from the fact 
that in most districts conditions during 
the spring were far from good. Young 
chickens and early produce were much 
retarded, and often very little could be 
done to assist matters. ; 
The Early Cockerel” 

is Valuable. 

The poultry-keeper will soon find 
plenty of occupation as the hatching 
and rearing season is again with us. 
The sooner some chicks are hatched the 
better, if only for the value of a few 
early cockerels as breeders for the 
following-season. Every 


will take to the chicks. If possible give 
them to her in the evening, after she 
has been let out for food and water. 
Broody Hens for Incubator 

Hatched Chicks. 

If you are running a small incubator 
two or three broodies may be used to 
look after the results of the hatch, when, 
no doubt, a great deal of trouble and 
labour can be saved by cutting out an 
artificial brooder. 


Careful Selection of 
Hatching Eggs. 


When selecting hatching eggs choose 
only the best. No egg should weigh 
less than 2 oz., and avoid eggs of bad 
shape and texture. Long narrow eggs 
should not be used, as there is not 
sufficient space for the proper develop- 
ment of the chicken. Above all, avoid 


the small egg; these eggs often hatch 
quite well, and the chickens may develop 
quite normally, and in the end make 
quite fine-looking birds, but the small 
egg factor is undoubtedly transmitted 
to the next generation, and it is possible 





effort should therefore 
be made to hatch a few 
as early as possible. It 
is often difficult to get 
broody hens at this time 
of year for natural rear- 
ing, but it is generally 
possible to obtain them, 
especially in a district 
where poultry are plenti- 
ful. Again, early hatched 
chicks may be purchased 
if you have not sufficient 
eggs of your own. Prob- 
ably day-old chicks are a 
better proposition than 
a sitting of eggs at this 
time. They may cost a 
bit more than the eggs ; 
on the other hand, several 
-of the eggs may fail to 
hatch, especially if 
weather conditions were 
bad at the time the eggs 
were laid. And, again, a 
good large broody hen 
will take care of far more 
chicks than she could 
possibly hatch. It is 
risky to put more than a 
dozen eggs under a hen 
at this time of year, 
whereas, if given warm 
quarters, she will look 
after anything up to 
twenty chicks. Before 
giving a broody the 
chicks give her a good 





dusting with an insecti- 
cide, and see that she 
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to ruin a good strain of layers in a very 
few seasons if these small-egg birds are 
used for breeding. It takes much longer 
to make a “ large egg strain’’ than it 
does to destroy one, as the “ pull of the 
race’’ is always present, and deteriora- 
tion takes place very rapidly. 


Cross-breeds. 


A few notes on cross-bred birds may be 
of interest. Personally, we consider that 
a first-class pure-bred strain cannot be 
improved upon, but in many cases the 
pure-bred birds have deteriorated owing 
to faulty breeding methods. 

Often birds are used as_ breeders 
owing to the large number of eggs they 
have laid as pullets, without due regard 
to other points. Heavy production is a 
big strain, and unless a bird is of a 
reasonable size for the breed a very 
great risk is run by using her for 
breeding. This is particularly noticeable 
in several of the well-known breeds. 
There is a distinct tendency towards 
the under-sized bird, with consequent 

loss of stamina. 

= Now there are one or 
two points in favour of 
a first-cross. No advan- 
tage is to be gained from 
anything but a first-cross. 
In the first place a 
hardier chick often re- 
sults when early hatching 
is practised, but-it must 
be clearly understood 
that this remark refers 
to chickens hatched from 
the mating of two indi- 
viduals each pure and 
typical of their respective 
breeds, in perfect health, 
and of average size. The 
small bird and the large 
coarse bird must be 
avoided. The cock should 
come from a hen known 
to have laid a good-sized 
egg, and plenty of them, 
and the hens used should 
also be layers of large 
eggs. Given these con- 
ditions, a good cross 
shouldresult. It is better 
to use a light breed cock 
with heavy breed hens, as 
this generally seems to 
give a better laying strain 
of pullets. 





Sex-Linkage. 

There is one other ad- 
vantage. The crossing of 
certain breeds enable the 
pullets to be distinguished 


Photo by from the cockerels when 
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hatched. Roughly speaking, by cross- 
ing a gold male to silver hens all 
the pullets come buff and the cockerels 
silver. You can mate White Wyan- 
dotte, Columbian Wyandotte, and Light 
Sussex hens to Rhode Island Red, 
Buff Orping ‘on, Buff Rock, Buff Leghorn, 
or Brown Leghorn cockerels, and obtain 
this result. Another good table bird 
cross is Light Sussex hens to an Indian 
Game cockerel ; and there are a few 
other crosses among the less popular 
varieties. Barred Rock hens“mated to 
Black Rock or Black Leghorn cockerels, 
and Cuckoo Leghorn hens mated to 
Black Leghorn cockerels- give black 
pullets and silver males. Gold Hamburg 
hens to Brown Leghorn cockerels, and 
Light Sussex hens to White Bresse 
cockerel; give pullets with dark legs 
and cockere's with light legs. You will 
notice that the White Leghorn is not 
included in this list. It cannot be used, 
as the law does not apply in this case, 
This law is known as “ sex-linked 
inheritance,” and with the matings 
given above, is apparently practically a 
certainty. Reverse these matings, and 
the law does not apply at all, so care 
must be taken to see that the breeds are 
used correctly. ; 

Advantages of Sex Detection 

as Day-olds. 

It is obvious that where space is small 
there is a considerable advantage in 
being able to distinguish the pullets 
from the cockerels when hatched, as, 
if necessary, the cockerels can be disposed 
of or destroyed at once. Again, the 
pullet chicks may be separated from 
the little cockerels at the start, and by 
different feeding each can be reared to 
give the best results, and the cockerels 
can be made into good table birds 
possibly two or three. weeks earlier 
than if the whole flock were together. 
The best of these crosses is probably 
the Light Sussex hen to White Bresse 
cockerel; Light Sussex hen to Brown 
Leghorn cockerel; White Wyandotte 
hen to Rhode Island Red. Light Sussex 
hen to Indian Game cockerel makes a 
grand table bird, with a wonderful 
amount of meat on the breast. If using 
these crosses be quite sure that the 
parents are both pure for their respective 
breeds, otherwise complications arise 
and the law will not apply. 

Fiction and “‘ Gadgets” ; 
for the Unwary. 

There is no way of distinguishing eggs 
that will produce pullets from eggs that 
will produce cockerels. Much has been 
written on this subject, and claims have 
been made that it is possible to tell 
before setting the eggs from their shape 
and from the texture of the shell. 
Likewise, many “ gadgets,”’ called ‘“‘ sex 
determinators,’’ and other such names, 
have been extensively advertised from 
time to time, and no doubt sold in 


large quantities to the credulous. All 
these things are quite futile; in fact, 
they have all been tested in this country 
and America from time to time on 
a considerable scale, and have been 
proved quite useless. It is obvious that 
if there was anything in it many large 
poultry-keepers, especially of the light 
breeds, would have been delighted to 
add very considerably to their profits by 
eliminating the cockerels, thus getting 
a price for the eggs for consumption 
and saving what is. often a considerable 
loss‘on the disposal of the little cockerels. 
If you like to have a bit of amusement, 
take a gold ring‘and tie it to a long hair 
from some lady’s head—if such a thing 
can be obtained in these days—and see 
all the strange antics the ring will 
perform when held over an egg—or any- 
thing else for that matter. But do not 
take it seriously, for you will find it 
most inaccurate. 

Keep up the Egg 

Production. 

Keep your pullets laying. Eggs will 
be getting cheaper every week from this 
time on as production increases. This 
time of year is the natural time for hens 
to lay, so see that they have plenty of 
good food and water, together with 
decent sanitary conditions. 

As the young chicks come along give 
them skim milk to drink if you can 
obtain it. There is nothing like milk for 
all young things. 

A Useful Portable Run. 

Where a few chickens are being 
reared artificially, either in a brooder or 
a small house with a hover, it is an 
advantage to have a small outside run 
available of a portable nature. This 
can be made quite easily and cheaply 
by anyone with the smallest knowledge 
of carpentry. Quite light timber may be 
used, so as to enable it to be easily 
moved from place to place. The sides 
and one end should be made in sections, 
the length depending on the number of 
chicks for which it is wanted. A useful 
size is 9 or 10 ft. long by 4 ft. wide by 
2 ft. high. These sections consist of 


two pieces of timber, say, 2 in. by 14 in. - 


top and bottom, with cross-pieces of 
I in. by 14 in. at suitable intervals. 
Cover these pieces with t-in. wire 
netting 2 ft. wide, and the sections may 
be screwed and bolted together so that 
they can be easily taken apart and 
packed away in the flat when not 
required. The other end is open, so that 
it can be placed against the house or 
brooder opposite the exit, and any gaps 
must, of course, be made up to suit the 
occasion. The top is also sectional, and 
it is best to have at least one portion 
of it hinged, to allow of the. necessary 
attention being given to the chicks 
without having to move the run. The 
same sized timber may be used for the 
top, the portion to open being made 
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separately, and the whole bolted or 
screwed down to the sides. Cover the 
raw ends of the wire with a plasterer’s 
lath or some thin strip of wood, so that 
no raw edges of wire are left to tear one’s 
hands or clothes. Make some strips of 
calico or similar material to cover the 
sides and end. These strips should be 
attached to the frame by loops of tape 
and small cup hooks, and will give the 
chicks protection from a cold wind if 
made use of on the side the wind is com- 
ing from. When not required they may 
be rolled up or looped up out of the way. 

These little runs are also useful for 
a hen and her chicks when it is not 
convenient to allow the hen free range. 
The run may be placed against the 
coop and the hen confined to the coop 
or allowed into the-run with the chicks, 
as desired. The whole can be shifted to 
fresh ground every day. ; 

A couple of wet days, provided the 
material is to hand, will make several of 
these runs ata very small cost, and the 
chicks will, at any rate, be safe from 
dogs and cats and hawks when confined 
to them. 


Garden Notes for February 

Provided the ground is not too wet 
and conditions are fairly open, there 
will be plenty of work to be done in the 
garden. Weeds will soon begin to make 
growth, and should be removed as soon 
as possible. Manuring can be carried out 
in readiness for crops to be sown later on. 

Cabbage plants that were put out in 
the autumn will soon want attention. 
Fork over the ground between the plants 
lightly, and towards the end of the 
month a small dressing of nitrate put on 
before rain will prove beneficial and 
encourage growth. Apply very spar- 
ingly, however. 

Early Peas and Beans. 

At the first possible moment get in 
a row of peas, using one of the early 
round-seeded varieties, and at the end 
of the month some of the better marrow- 
fat kinds may be tried, if the condition 
of the ground is suitable. Broad beans: 
should also be sown, the first sowing 
being made as soon as possible, and a 
further one towards the end of the month. 
Parsnips, owing to the long time required 
for their growth, should also be sown 
as early as possible. Towards the 
end of the month much may be done 
on a sunny sheltered border, where 
early sowings of carrots and turnips 
may be risked. 

In suitable weather thin out any 
lettuce you may have surviving from 
an autumn sowing. The thinnings may 
be transplanted to a sheltered corner. 

If you have any frames, much can be 
done towards obtaining early plants of 
cauliflower, sprouts, broccoli, and hot- 
beds may be made up to give things a 
good start. 
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KITCHEN pots and pans are an expen- 
sive item in the domestic equipment ; 
yet efficient cooking cannot be done 
by a penny wise, pound foolish policy. 
It is far wiser to buy equipment of 


the best, and then take every possible © 


care of it. Very few housewives seem. 
to know of the many little methods 
by which they can repair sma] 
defects instead of discarding the 
damaged utensil. ~ 

Kettles which are dirty outside 
take more fuel to heat them anda 
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Bent Spout of 
ettle. 


Repairing the 

aK 
longer time, since the flames or gas 
must first penetrate the dirt; -yet the 
constant polishing needed to keep 
them bright and spotless is a labour- 
making item. A simple remedy is to 
clean every kettle thoroughly 


boiling water. There is no need to 
endure this minor ill when. new knobs 
can be bought from the oil-shop for 
three-halfpence each and quickly 
screwed into the hole. Be sure to 
ask for the insulated kind, which 
never get too hot to touch... 

A knock may flatten the spout of 
a kettle, making it very awkward to 
pour from. This is easily remedied 
by taking a pair of pliers (an in- 
valuable tool that should be in every 
household), holding the flattened 
edge with them, and gently bending 
it back into shape (Fig, 1). 

The handles of kettles and sauce- 
pans, especially if made of tin or 
aluminium, often become uncom- 
fortably hot. They can be made 
non-conducting, and, consequently, 
cool to the touch, if they are bound 
closely and smoothly with strong 
twine (Fig. 2). And what a comfort 
it is to do away with the need for a 
kettle-holder ! 

Twopenny pot-menders on cards 
are sold for filling up leaks in kitchen 
utensils, but a far more efficient 
plan is to solder the hole, making a 
complete and last- 
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Binding Twine round the Handle to 
make it Non-Conductive to Heat. 


the outfit, which will speedily save its 
own cost. The three things needed 
are a soldering-bit, a tin of fluxite, 
and a piece of solder. The latter 

looks like a strip of thick wire. 
The first step is to see that the 
hole and its im- 





ing job of the re- 
pair. Men and 
boys continually 
use soldering 
when making 
wireless sets and 
in other of their 
hobbies, and it is 
really time women 
discovered how 
easy and useful 
it is. 

About half-a- 
crown will buy 
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Sandpaperine a Bright Area all 
the Leal. 


mediate neigh- 
bourhood are 
absolutely clean, 
for a filling placed 
over any kind of 
dirt or rough sur- 
face will not 
““pbite”’ properly. 
After thoroughly 
washing and dry- 
ing the pan, scrape 
all round the hole 
with a file until 
the metal is bright 
and shining. If the pan is 
of enamel, all the enamel 





once more and then paint 
the outside of each with a 
coat of Brunswick black. 
This can be bought at any 
paint shop and mixed to a 
suitable consistency with a 
little turpentine. It dries 
very quickly, giving a smart- 
looking kettle which will 
need no outside cleansing 
for many weeks. 

Lids of tin kettles often 
lose their knobs after a 
short spell of service, with 
the result that the hands 
get more or less’ scalded 
when lifting a kettle full of 





Applying the Well-tianed Soldering-bit to the Leak. 
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must be filed away just 
round the hole. Finish rub- 
bing with a piece of rough 
emery paper (Fig. 3), and 
finally wipe away any dust 
and grit dislodged by scrap- 
ing withaclean cloth. This 
preliminary cleaning must 
on no account be scamped. 

Now smear all round the 
hole with fluxite—a sticky, 
toffee -like substance. Its 
purpose is to make the area 
under repair slippery, so 
that the solder will run freely 
over it. Meanwhile the 





Kettles to Mend? 
soldering-bit should be heating on 
a gas-ring; three to five minutes’ 
heating are needed, according to the 
strength of the flame. When it is 
the right heat, if placed on the solder 
it will liquefy it immediately. 

Hold the bit on the solder until 


You are thinking 
of opening a café 
in ‘your village ? 
There is no reason 
why. you should 
not do well, if you 
possess both busi- ~ 
ness capacity and a 
cheerful spirit. 

You say your 
difficulty is to know 
just where to start. 
ianvien youl e Vem 
rambled around your district as a 
visitor would do, or noticed the spots 
where people seem to congregate 
most ? Well, watch these keenly, and 
also which is the shopping side of 
the street, if you wish to start in 
the street, and really it is better to 
have a shop in the centre of some- 
where where people are always 
passing, than to rely upon chance 
visitors and fine days. 

What kind of a café do you desire ? 
One with a pastry cook’s business 
attached or not ? I would advise you 
not to have anything attached to 
begin with, for you can branch out 
as you like when your business grows, 


and tack on chocolates and sweets. 


(home made), cooked meats and 
delicacies, a creamery, the letting of 
rooms for small meetings or parties, 
outside catering for weddings and 
parties, or even have a few boarders. 
Circumstances and opportunities will 
point out to you the most convenient 
line to follow, but the one thing you 
must remember is that you must work 
hard and keep at it for some years. 
Spend Sparingly 

at First. 

Spend as sparingly on outfitting. 
your café as possible, do not buy too 
many pieces of crockery and cutlery 
at first, but be sure to get dainty 
shapes of cups, teapots and cream 
jugs in a colour and pattern you can 
easily match. There are so many 
pretty patterns nowadays in china 
that there is no excuse for ugly 


its tip is well covered with metal ; 
then at once apply the point of the 
bit to the hole, when the solder will 
run over the fluxite and completely 
fill in the leak (Fig. 4). Move the bit 
about for a minute, if necessary, to 
tin over every portion of the hole. 
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crockery, and when you settle on your 
design, choose your wall-paper, your 
floor covering, window curtains and 
lamp shades to harmonise, or, if these 
are already onthe premises, buy your 
china to blend with them. 

Make your tea-room as cosy as can 
be, and take one or two newspapers 
daily. I would not advise you to have 
a long list of/ foods on your menu, 
but buy only the best quality of all 
eatables, and sell them to give you a 
moderate profit, that is, cater chiefly 
for the lower middle class of people, 
and sort out for yourself from local 
prices reasonable charges. ; 


Overhead 
Charges. 


You must make provision for what 
are called overhead charges—that 
means rent, rates, lighting, help, wear 
and tear, and other incidental regular 
expenses. If you roughly estimate 
these at one-fourth of your takings, 
and the actual cost of the food you 
supply at one-half the price you 
charge, you should have one-fourth to 
one-fifth part profit, and this per- 
centage is the basis of most successful 
undertakings. 

I often look at the balance sheets 
of big catering firms, and they 
average generally ten per cent. profit 
after all managerial salaries have 
been paid 
The Value of 
Specialities. 

Try to create one or two specialities, 
say extra good coffee, salad, ices, or 
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Then test the repair by filling the 
pan with water. 

Aluminium ware can also be sol- 
dered, but the ordinary solder and 
fluxite must not be used on it. 
Special preparations are sold for 
repairs to this metal. 


cooked hams or 
tongues, and always 
keep up the quality 
and freshness of all 
eatables. 

What I. have 
already told you is 
so much wasted 
paper if you get 
the wrong sort ot 
“help.”’ When your 
venture emerges 
from the creeping 
stage look for a serious’ sensible girl, 
pay her well and trust her, and do 
not be above learning a wrinkle or 
two from her, if she knows some. 
Remember, your “help” can be 
either your best friend or your worst 
enemy. 


Care I> 
Co 





Your Accounts. 

Deal with as few firms as needful, 
and your accounts will be easier to 
keep. Check all incoming goods, and 
prevent any waste from the beginning. 
Buy in as small quantities as you 
can until you know the character of 
your dealers and the vagaries of the 
“ market.”’ 

Sift well the quantity of advice and 
flattery that you will receive, and 
beware of travellers’ tales, remember 
that a commercial traveller is paid to 
tell his tale, and do not spend good 
money on every fancy contraption 
that is warranted to work wonders, be 
it the latest freezing machine, bread- 
cutting or washing-up plant, potato- 
peeler or scales. 

Subscribe to a good trade paper, 
and read it regularly, and you will 
find hints and recipes in plenty, and 
also find out the best and cheapest 
methods of buying. 

Treat your customers as you would 
your best friends, rejoice with them 
and weep with them sincerely, and 
you will find out the fascination of 
a café, and the fact that you have 
thoroughly womanly work to do, 
while as for material recompense, you 
need envy nobody, : 





By A LONDON LITERARY EDITOR 


ARE there any lines in all the 
poetry of the world which better 
express the soft beauty and the 
sweet pathos of a happy married 
life ? And all the world knows 
those lines, for they belong to 
that universal song, of Scottish 
origin, “‘ Auld lang Syne,’’ just as they 
belong to that universal poet, not only 
of the common people, but of the people 
everywhere—Robert Burns. 

What should the Earl and Countess 
of Aberdeen do, when they set down 
their -reminiscences, but find a title 
in We Twa. They have been to each 
other the “John Anderson, my Jo” of 
another Scottish song through a long 
life of affection and dévotion to each 
other and of affection and devotion for 
the welfare of the country. Necessarily, 
then, their joint autobiography, pub- 
lished by the house of Collins, is a book 
which will be read by everyone who 
likes to live with married lovers and 
with the lovely domestic things which 
are theirs. 

When First 
they Met. 

The romance of “ her life came early 
to Lady Aberdeen,’’ for she was a mere 
girl when there happened to call at the 
Highland residence of her father a 
young man of the name of John Gordon. 
He was not then in sight of the Earldom 
of Aberdeen, for he had several elder 
brothers living. She did not see» the 
visitor, but she heard of him, and a 
few years later they were to meet 
when they were both riding in Rotten 
Row. 

They were at once attracted to each 
other, the attraction centering, as Lady 
Aberdeen says, around “ our common 
desire to dedicate our lives to the service 
of God.’’ He became “‘ my ideal of all 
that a man should be, and so he remains 
to this day.’”’ What more could a wife 
say of her husband, looking back upon 
the years of their wedded bliss ?, Nothing 
more, nothing finer. 

It-may fairly be said of Lord and Lady 
Aberdeen, what was once said of Earl 
-Grey, likewise a Governor-General of 
Canada, that he was always lighting 
fires in cold rooms. They have ever 
done the good turn, and when trouble 
has come, and it comes to everybody, 
they have known how to turn a helpful 
hand towards it. Altogether, as is said 
on the jacket of We Twa, “ It would not 
be possible in Great Britain to-day to 
refer to any similar story of united 
public service in so many high offices, 
or to name any who have given them- 
selves more unselfishly to causes that 
seek the betterment of humanity.” 


We twa ha’e rum about the braes, 
And pwd the gowans tne; 

But we’ve wander’d many a weary 
Sin’ Auld lang syme 


Happy People Twice Over. 

The Aberdeens, as their friends call 
them, have never hidden their joy in 
each other, and their joy in public 
service from mankind. Why should 
they ? They have taken life and made 
it, so far as they could, the high thing 
which Gladstone said life should be, and 
not a mean petty scramble through the’ 
world. 

They have looked to the hills and 
praised them, and sought to climb them, 
and tried to assist other people to climb 
them. Being happy in each other, they 
have been happy in every work they 
have undertaken, and this happiness, we 
may be sure, has helped forward any 
harvest which they have ever desired 
to see brought home. 

Do not suppose that their reminiscences 
are all on what you would call the high 
road of memory, meaning the big things 
as distinct from the little things. They 
also have memories for all the people 
they have known and for the “side 
shows”? of events in which they have 
taken part. Moreover they are very 
good at small talk, always an interesting 
feature of autobiography. 

When they visited Egypt as newly 
married young folk, they wanted to go 
up the Nile, but that was a troublesome 
region then, and there was a difficulty 
about the journey. General Gordon— 
known best to history as “ Chinese 
Gordon”—was in Egypt, and they 
appealed to him, as Gordons to a 
Gordon, to help them up the historic 
river. 

“ This,” he answered, “is absolutely 
contrary to the Khedive’s orders, but 


-you are a chief of the Gordons, and lam 


a clansman, whose duty it is to come to 
the assistance of the chief; so we'll 
hitch you on and take you within sight 
of Assiout, at any rate.” 

So it fell out, as the Scottish ballad 
says, and that fortunate experience with 
a Gordon is very typical of the blissful 
life which has fallen to John Gordon, 
Earl of Aberdeen, and to his countess, 
Ishbel Marjoribanks, as she was when 
he first met her. For themselves, they 
speak of what has been, what is, and 
what may be with them, in a spirit of 
reverence which is characteristic of 
them. They have— 

“A feeling of overwhelming thankfulness 
to the Giver of all good things for the good- 
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ness and mercy which have followed 
us all the years of our lives and for 
the extraordinary kindness and af- 


foot fection showered on us.” 


No comment is needed on 
that last word, but if any com- 
ment were made it is that those 

who give greatly get greatly. 
The Mother of a 
Famous Family. 

Perhaps more books have been written . 
by the members of the late Archbishop 
Benson’s family than by the members of 
any English family of our time. Not 
only that, but they have themselves 
written quite a number of books about 
the family, and the latest one comes ™ 
from Mr. E. F. Benson under the title; 
So short, so sweet, so eloquent—WM other. 

It comes to us through the house cf 
Hodder and Stoughton, and thus it 
makes us remember that that house 
published years and years ago Sir James 
Barrie’s lovely memoir of his mother, 
Margaret Ogilvie. The two books are 
different, the one English, the other 
Scottish, but both have the great beauty 
which springs from beautiful mother- 
hood reflected in sons who were never 
tired of thanking God for their mother. 

Mrs. Benson was married when she 
was very young, but even then she 
was methodical, and later she kept a 
diary, which is the basis of her son’s 
book. She really kept more than one 
diary, and though much in them was 
too private ever to be published, much 
is given to us, and altogether we get 
a beautiful picture of the inner history 
of a beautiful life. It was not only a 
beautiful life for both wife and husband, 
but a full life for the one as for the 
other. 

Nobody needs to enlarge on the 
labours and responsibilities of being 
Archbishop of Canterbury. No informed 
person need enlarge either on the duties 
which fall to the wife of an Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Mrs. Benson’s willing- 
ness, like her capacity, went far beyond 
those duties, and, indeed, she had a 
family of gifted people which would have 
been a responsibility in itself. 

A Charming Air 
of Detachment. 

She seems to:+have regarded her 
writing sons with a detachment which 
is a little amusing as well as quite 
charming. Says “EB: F.”— 

She thought, as far as I can guess, that 
it was wonderfully clever of us all to write 
so many books, and she had a home for 
them all. ... But they didn’t give her joy, 
because she did not agree with the stand- 
point from which any of them were written. 
Some struck her as too quiet for the world, 


and some too worldly for her own quietism ; 
some were propagandist of beliefs she did 


People im the Public Eye 


not share, and some wer? sentimental, and 
some were crude, and I feel convinced that 
she never read twice anything that any 
of us had written, nor indzed would have 
read much of it all once, if it had not been 
we who had written it. 


Now, that was a very useful mother to 
_have, because it implied a certain gentle 
attitude of criticism, and Mrs. Benson 
had a mentality which was capable of 
criticism as well as of infinite tenderness. 
All-her tenderness had, from the 

- first, gone out to her husband, in whose 
life and deeds she merged every quality 
with which Providence had endowed her. 
The influence of his personality naturally 
‘hala-great deal to do with the moulding 
“of her very young womanhood into full 
'-- womanhood, but although she was fused 
‘in him he never imagined himself fused 
in her. He intended, we are told, that 
his love should sweep her into hi’ view 
which ‘regarded life as “‘an arduous 
splendid battlefield in the wars of God.” 


~The End of a 
Good Life. 


Mrs. Benson’s great trial came when 
the Archbishop died at Hawarden, where 
they were’ both visiting Gladstone after 
a tour in Ireland. My father, says the 
son, “sat up late that night in vigorous 
conclave with Mr. Gladstone. Next 
morning he attended early Communion 
in church and walked there again for 
Matins at eleven o’clock. The service 
had hardly begun when he sank forward, 
and all was over. She to whom, at the 
age of eleven, he had written his first 
love poem, was beside him still.” 

Earlier also she had had her troubles 
and her anxiety, as what mother has 
not, but always she had, as it were, 
been above the sadness of death. Her 
heroic mind struggled against the hard 
blows of losing those of whom she was 
most fond. - So she won through to the 
end of a ripe age, and then the call came 
for herself, and again Mr. Benson tells 
us simply and very touchingly how it 
did come. 

It had been an empty world for her 
since she lost her husband, for two things 
only remained to her that had not been 
his., These were her personal relation- 
ship to her God, and her personal 
relationship to her children and friends. 
Apart from those she had, as an aged 
widow, absolutely no individual life of 
her own. But she never repined. 

One Sunday morning there came a 
telegram summoning her son to her, for 
she was ill, ill unto death as it proved. 
Before he could start there came another 
telegram with the worst news, but, as he 
writes— 


She had died, as she had always hoped 
she might. She had just got to bed on 
Saturday night, when God’s hand was laid 
on her head. There was nothing left of her 
here but the small sweet raiment in which 
her spirit had dwelled. She had no more 
use for it, and had left it behind. 


We may say reverently what Mr. E. F. 
Benson says very reverently: “ I thank 
God for her dear love, and her shining 
life, and her swift death ;’’ for hers is 
a story illustrative, not only of a woman 
of fine heart and mentality, but ilus- 


trative of all motherhood in its very 


flower and pinacle. 
A Queen of English 
Song. 

We turn now to another woman who 
has achieved greatness in a very different 
sphere oi life, Madame. Nellie. Melba, 


-whose reminiscences are published by 
Mr. Thornton Butterworth under the well- 


chosen title, Melodies and Memories. 
The book is far more than a chronicle 


_of the triumphs of the greatest English 


singing prima donna of our time; it is 
also a romantic story, telling of the rise 


_ of Nellie Mitchell, the simple girl of the 


Australian Bush, to be Madame Melba 
and a reigning queen of song throughout 


the world. 


Naturally the great singer has known 


all the other great singers of her time 


and many other famous people. She 
has something to say of them, and always 
it is good-natured, but it is her own story 
that most interests one, for we love to 
be taken into the confidence of a hero 
or heroine, although we are also quite 
content to hear about those whom that 
hero or heroine has met on life’s high- 
way. 

The stamp of Scotland is on Madame 
Melba’s personality, as it very markedly 
was the note of her Scottish father who 
emigrated to Australia and arrived there 
with only one golden sovereign in his 
pocket. When she had become famous 
and sung across Europe, she returned 
home, and he said pawkily to her— 

“ Well, have you saved any money ?” 

“Yes, a little,’’ she answered. 

“How much ?.”’ he asked. 

“ Perhaps,.’ said she, “‘ £20,000,” 

“ Well lass,’’ he remarked, “‘ you are 
much richer than I am.” 

Then there was a pause, and the father 
solemnly winked at the daughter, and 
the daughter as solemnly winked at 
him, and taking her by the arm he 
said f 
“ You are quite right, lassie, never tell 
anybody what you have got, not even 
Ime. 

She had been musical from the first, 
and she was singing the notes which 
Nature gave her when she left Australia 
to study in England. Her musical hopes 
were not, however, realised until she 
came under the notice of that famous 
teacher, Madame Marchesi, who, when 
she had heard her sing, said— 

“ Are you serious ?”’ 

“ Yes,’’ was the answer. 

“Then,” she continued, ‘if you are 
serious, and if you can study with me 
for one year, I will make something 
extraordinary of you.” 
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As a matter of fact, Madame Marchesi 
was more hopeful than that little record 
might express, for she ran upstairs to her 
husband and said, ‘‘ Salvatore, I have at 
last a star.” 


The First Shining 
of a “Star.” 


This star shone first in the opera 
of Rigoletto at Brussels. ‘‘ But,’’ says 
Madame Melba; “‘I-am not going to 
describe my reception.’’ She.remembers, 
however, that from the first note which 


“she sung there was a hush that hardly 


seemed human, a hush in which she 
heard -her voice floating out in the 
distance as though it were the voice cf 
someone other than herself. Then there 
were thunders of applause, and then she 


found herself being conducted to the late 


Queen of the Belgians and making a 
curtesy to the very warm congratula- 
tions which she received from that royal 
lady. 

With a start like that, the rest of the 
musical road was sure, although it was 


-not easy, for even genius, especially in 


music, never triumphs easily. Soon, 
however, the name of Melba was blazing 
across the stages of every opera house in 
the world, and that led to much travel, 
which circumstance gives the book 
almost a cosmopolitan air. Also it makes 
the anecdotage, which runs through it, 
singularly varied as well as singularly 
full. 

There is a story of King Edward 
to whom a lady curtsied so terribly 
deeply that he said, ‘““Have you lost 
anything ?’’ ‘Poor woman!” com- 
ments Madame Melba. “I shall never 
forget her face as she rose to her 
feet. 

We have a glimpse of Queen Victoria, 
who received Madame Melba and who 
writes thus— 


As we entered the room, a tiny figure in 
black, attended by her ladies-in-waiting, 
took a step towards us. I realised that this 
was Queen Victoria, and that in this frame 
dwelt the spirit that for over half a century, 
through storm and stress, had dominated 
the hearts of countless millions of subjects. 
She shook hands with us one by one, looking 
us straight in the eyes as she-did so. {[ 
had a dim sense of a picture come to life, so 
like was she to her portraits; the smooth 
silvery hair, the heavy eyelids. . 


Stories of Rhodes 
and Kitchener. 


It was characteristic of Cecil Rhodes 
to ask questions, often awkward ques- 
tions, and he once said, ‘‘ Madame Melba, 
which is it that appeals to you most: 
the art or the applause ? ”’ 

‘“ How dare you ask such a question ?”’ 
she answered. 

To which he replied— 

“T apologise. After all, it is the power 
that we like—the power.” —_ 

And, adds Madame Melba— 

“There was a light of domination in 
his eyes.” 





Decoration 
By HONOR GOODHART 
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Nursery decoration plays a large part in the very early education 
of a child. On the whole, children are very sensitive to their 
surroundings, and take an enormous interest in them. Perhaps 
it was the result of being an only child in a lonely place, but I 
can well remember how I knew every bud and tendril on the 
nursery wall-paper, and the feeling almost of disappointment 
that the pattern had been joined a little carelessly. Then there 
was the feeling, too, that one wished the same old pattern did not 
repeat itself quite so often. I can imagine with what acclama- 
tion I should have greeted a wall-paper that was different all 
over, and so that is what I have aimed at for my own babies’ 
nursery. The result is a-great success and the source of hours of 
amusement to the children, as well as teaching them a great deal 
and giving them an appreciation of good line and colour. 

Tae first move with regard to the walls of the nursery was to 
have the upper part papered with a plain paper. Any colour 
would do, but for any room that is not very light, pale yellow 
would be best. Mine was pale blue, as it had a south-east aspect 
and did not need to be made any lighter. Round the lower part 
cf the walls, just above the skirting-board, I pasted a washable 


A WASHABLE DARK BLUE PAPER IS ROUND THE 
ROOM ABOVE THE SKIRTING-BOARD, 


AROVE THE BLUE DADO IS A 
NARROW FRIEZE. 
































THE MANTELPIECE HAS A 

SMALL BLUE DADO. 
blue paper a good deal darker in shade. 
This was put on lengthwise, so that the 
dado it formed was just the width of the 
paper. The advantages of this are mani- 
fold. It keeps dirty finger-marks off the 
lighter-coloured walls, it is high enough 
to keep inquisitive little people from try- 
ing to discover why the pictures adhere 
to the wall, and it acts as a. kind of 
emergency blackboard, as chalk marks 
can easily be rubbed off it. Above the 
dado, to finish it off, is a narrow frieze, 
and above that begins the decoration 
proper. 

This consists simply of sticking to the 
wall all kinds of pictures that have any 
artistic value. They may be culled from 
books, advertisements, seedsmen’s czta- 
logues, or last year’s calendars—or, in- 
deed, anything that has pictures, pro- 
vided always that they are well-drawn 
and coloured. 

At first it seems that the walls will look 
rather patchy, as it takes years to cover 
the walls completely, and it is here that 
a certain amount of care is required. 
The best way to avoid a patchy appear- 
ance is to group the pictures, starting 
with a group on each wall and working 
from that. I do not think it is either 
possible or desirable to group the pic- 
tures with any regard to their subject, as 
they will be collected from time to time 
as one comes across them. The only 
grouping I have done has been to paste a 
picture story over the mantelpiece, where 
I have put a further piece of the dado 
paper to make a sort of overmantel, 


Nursery Decoration 


The pictures are all cut out in detail, as they show 
up much better so on the walls than if they had their 
own coloured background. The more intricate ones are 
done by a grown-up, while the very simple ones are 
collected for a wet day amusement to be cut out by 
the nursery people. The paste used is simply a boiled 
flour-and-water one, or one of the patent ones on the 
market. When the whole walls are entirely covered 
they are to be varnished over in the same way that 


It is possible to get railway posters and other 
advertisement posters for a small sum, which are 
really beautiful and are most suitable to put near 
the ceiling, as they need distance to see them at their 
best, and the smaller pictures are rather lost up so 
high. Besides being a great economy, the home- 
decorated nursery makes the children take an interest 
in their home. They are always looking out for pic- 
tures which will pass the test of ‘‘ Good enough for 


screens are done. 





Many girls are artistic. If you are 
an amateur painter, lacquer-work will 
appeal to you as a delightful and in- 
expensive pastime for indoor evenings. 
With a little patience and some know- 
ledge of the process, you can transform a 
plain wooden tray or a small tin box 
into a thing of beauty. 

Most of the big stores sell a complete 
outfit, containing sufficient materials 
for treating a number of articles, with 
directions for their application. The 
few materials required can also be 
bought separately, if desired. 

The First 
Step. 

The article to be decorated should be 
perfectly clean and smooth. © First 
apply two coats of lacquer, using a 
soft brush. Allow the first coat to 
dry before applying the second. Then 
take another soft brush and apply a 
coat of polish. The article may now 
be decorated. The beginner should 
make a light pencil sketch of the 
proposed design on the lacquered 
surface. 

At first do not attempt an elabo- 
rate design, for a bold but simple 
ornamentation is usually more strik- 
ing. A silver dragon on a_ black 
surface is an attractive design for a 
tea-tray, while blue lacquer is perhaps 
the most suitable background for the 
bright colourings of birds and flowers. 
Or you can take a glove or handker- 
chief box, lacquer it over in black, 
then decorate the lid in gold, copying 
a portion of the design on a willow- 
pattern plate for the purpose. 

Probably the best results will be 
obtained by decorating with Chinese 
and Japanese motifs. Temples, 
bridges, and those quaint Chinese 
junks, fierce-looking dragons, and 
birds with gorgeous plumage, are easy 
devices, which look extremely pretty. 


the nursery walls.” 


AS 
By F. I. TUTT 


If you prefer flowers for some of your de- 
signs, choose the beautiful blooms of the 
Orient—chrysanthemum and hydrangea. 


‘To get that Raised 


Effect. 

A great improvement in the work can 
be secured by making suitable parts of 
the design stand out. This is done 
with a raising paste, which must~ be 
warmed first and then applied with a 
brush. 

A special medium is used for colouring 
and gilding. The parts of the design to 
be gilded should be painted over with 
the medium and the gold added after- 
wards. For colouring, dip the brush into 
the medium, and colour in the usual way. 
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First Apply the Lacquer with a Soft Brush. 
Drawn ly Rosa Lee 
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‘quite dry dust on the powders. 





The Opalescent Glitter. 

At one time the Japanese, for many 
centuries masters of the art of lacquer, 
sprinkled in the dust of gold and mother- 
of-pearl to obtain that opalescent glitter 
which is the feature of the finest speci- 
mens of their work. 

The amateur can produce a similar 
effect, in a more. economical way, by 
using coloured metallic powders. Paint 
over with the medium, and before it is 
Tf this 
is carefully done, the appearance will 
somewhat resemble inlaid work. 

A novice who is not skilled in design- 
ing can make a start with picture 
frames, treating them with lacquer to 
harmonise with the colour-scheme of 
the room. Picture frames require 
very little decoration; a small bird 
or flower, or a monogram in one 
corner, is usually sufficient. An 
engaged girl who is artistically in- 
clined can give her fiancé no more 
pleasing gift than a large portrait of 
herself in a frame which had been 
lacquered by her own hands. 

Study Good / 
Specimens. ; 

A visit to the Oriental departments 
of the big shops, where many beau- 
tiful examples of real lacquer are 
displayed, will be found a source 
of help and inspiration by the 
beginner. 

The more ambitious artists will find 
illimitable scope for lacquer-work, for 
in addition to small articles, 
they may turn their attention 
to larger pieces, such as screens, 
pedestals, and occasional tables. 
In such a way this expression 
of individual taste can give an 
artistic finish and an added 
personal interest to what might 
otherwise be a plain article of 
furniture. 





THERE are so many new designs 
of boilers upon the market that 
householders may have very great 
difficulty in choosing the boiler 
that will be most suitable for 
their requirements. This article is writ- 
ten, therefore, as a guide to intending 
purchasers. 

The independent boiler is becoming 
popular of recent years, firstly, because 
of the difficulty in getting maids up 
early enough in the morning to light a 
fire that will ensure a hot bath at seven- 
thirty am. Secondly, the popularity 
of gas cookers has put many a good 
kitchen range out of action, and ob- 
viously it seems an undue extravagance 
to light the fire of the kitchen range 
merely to ensure a supply of hot water 
at the bath and other taps. 

The Boon of Continuous 
Hot-Water. 

The independent boiler that keeps 
alight continuously has come as a great 
boon, like the anthracite stove that 
-requires filling night and morning, and a 
little attention to the clearance of ashes 
ensures that the fire will not go out. 
Valves and dampers are provided on 
most of them to increase or decrease 
the rapidity with which the fire burns, 
thus ensuring either a copious or a small 
supply of hot water. 

Some of these newly-designed boilers 
have been provided with hotplates on 
which a little cooking can be done; 
others are provided with ovens over the 
fire; and there are some which can be 
converted into a cheery open fire. They 
are all advertised as being suitable for 
burning refuse, which, in view of the 
disappearance of the kitchen range fire, 
is an added blessing. 

When one buys a motor-car for the 
first time, without previous experience 
of the advantages of this make 
and the disadvantages of that 
make, one is helped in one’s 
choice by the enthusiasm of the 
salesman, who naturally has 
views of his own over which he 
enthuses. So itis with independ- 
ent boilers. Each maker assures 
the reader of his literature that 
the particular boiler offered is 
the best; but the experienced 
purchaser prefers to be guided 
rather by the experiences of 
friends, and naturally the friends 
who are questioned will praise 
or condemn what they have, and 
it is not often that one comes 
across one individual householder 
who has had experience of more 
than one boiler. Therefore, sound 
advice is difficult to obtain, hence 
the following further guidance 
from an unbiassed standpoint. 


Foints to be considered about the 
valuable independemt Boiler before 


a Purchase is Made 


he Boiler with the Open Fire. 

In wintry months the open fire is 
attractive, if the room in which it is 
fixed is used as a sitting-room. What 
creates the charm in the open fire? 
It is the flames one sees playing up the 
chimney. Watch these flames, and you 
will notice that they are not playing 
upon the surface of the boiler, and 
furthermore, as you watch these flames, 
you find that they are not always flames, 
but are sometimes wreaths of smoke. 
Why does the flame change from a flame 
to smoke? It is because of the cold 
air that is playing on the top of the 
fire. 

Furthermore, the cold air that is being 
drawn from the room towards the fire is 
always playing upon the surface of the 
boiler and to a very considerable extent 
is diminishing the heat in that boiler. 
One has therefore to bear in mind that 
if an open fire boiler is selected, so long 
as the open fire is in use the fuel 
consumption must be greatly increased 
if the same amount of hot-water is 
desired, and refuse placed upon the 
open fire is not so likely to burn as when 
placed upon a red-hot fire of a closed 
boiler. These are points that should 
not be lost sight of when selecting a 
boiler with an open fire. 

The Boiler with a 
Hotplate. 

When a boiler is so constructed that 
the upper part forms a hotplate on which 
cooking utensils can be placed, that hot- 
plate can only really be useful if there is 
a red-hot fire below it, and to ensure a 
red-hot fire fresh fuel must not be put 
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on that red-hot fire if cooking is 
to be done, Therefore, the con- 
tinuous burning qualities of the 
boiler must for the time being 
be dispensed with. 
But this is only one little point which 
one must bear in mind in connection 
with the hotplate over a boiler, because 
there is another important factor, viz., 
the fact that when there is a hotplate 
over the fire there can be no waterway 
over the fire. 

Let me illustrate this point more 
clearly. If you place a kettle of water 
over a gas jet it will boil much» more 
rapidly than if you placed that kettle 
of water by the side of the gas jet. The . 
water in the boiler with a hotplate is 
like the water in the kettle placed at the 
side of the gasjet. In other words, much 
of the heat from the fuel is spent upon 
the hotplate rather than upon the water. 
The Boiler with an Oven: 

Does it Pay ? 

We are all aware of the fact that an 
oven can only be heated if the heat is 
concentrated upon the bottom of the 
oven as well as over the top of the oven; 
and we know from experience that, as 
far as a coal range is concerned, if flames 
are not actually playing round the oven 
it is very difficult to heat it. Therefore, 
if an oven in conjunction with an 
independent boiler is to be of any use 
from a cooking point of view, flames must 
play round it, and flames can only be 
produced from the fire of an independent 
boiler if there is a small fire burning very 
fiercely. 

The question arises, is it economical 
to attempt to heat an oven from the fire 
of an independent boiler? Would it 
not be very much better to use a pro- 
perly constructed range for the purpose, 
and have a boiler in the fire chamber 
of the range ? 

It is very doubtful whether 
there is any advantage in using 
an oven in conjunction with an 
independent boiler, when one 
argues it out from that point of 
view. There must obviously be a 
very great fuel consumption when 
the oven is in use, the oven can- 
not possibly be heated from 
the surplus heat from the boiler. 
Therefore, in selecting a boiler with 
an oven, it must not be thought 
that the oven is going to be of 
real use from a cooking point of 
view, it must only be regarded as 
a hot-closet. 

Boilers without Hotplate or 


without Oven and without 
Open Fire. 


Such boilers can be so con- 
structed that there is waterway 
over the fire as well as around the 
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““ PLEASE, mother, 
may I have six- 
pence ?”’ Jack asks 
as he bolts his 
dinner. 

“Mother, may I 
buy a ticket for the 
school concert?” 
Stella inquires, as 
she starts back to 
school. And she adds, “ All the 
other girls are buying tickets.” 

““Mother !’’ shouts little Dick, 
““all the other boys are getting 
new marbles. Please may I have 
a. penny for some ?”’ 

While Ellen, clever with the 
wisdom of her high-school years, 
waits «ill a pleasant dinner is 
nearing its end, and remarks, with 
every appearance of casualness— 

“Father, I saw a ripping pair 
of shoes in town to-day. Wouldn’t 
you. be proud to have your 
daughter wear a pair at the 
sports ? And they only cost thirty 
shillings. See me in those and 
you'll see the world’s best adver- 
tisement of my successful father!” 

Sounds familiar? To be sure. 
Broadcast the conversations of any 
average family and you'll find 
them punctuated with requests 
for cash—anything from a penny 
upwards. Of course it’s hard on 
the parental purse, Lecause most of the 
requests are answered according to 
the mood of the minute, rather than 
the worth of the request. 

That’s not saying that the money is 
wasted—it may or it may not be—but 
it is asserting that the money is spent 
without regard to the family income and 
needs as a whole, and that is very bad 
business, both for the purse and the 

child. 

‘But I like to have my children ask 
me for what they want,’ says ong father. 
‘“T like to have them feel they can come 
to me for anything and that if I’m able 
I'll give it to them.”’ 

A good many fathers—and mothers 
too—teally do seem to feel that way ; 
but it must be admitted that although 
you can find one parent with such a 
notion, you will also find ten who deplore 
the fact that children worry for money. 
Indeed, we are all coming to realise that 
our children need an actual training in 
spending. 

The art of spending money has become 
one of our most important considerations. 
Not that money in itself is so valuable, 
but because it is our tool for getting all 
the material things of life, and as such 
commands our careful thought. 





Now our children do learn something 
about money in their schools. Thanks to 
the viewpoint the war gave to us, the 
theory of spending is being taught in 
many schools to-day. But theory is not 
enough. Would you care to trust your 
dressmaking into the care of a woman 
who had read fashion magazines, but 
had never cut or fitted ? Or the cooking 
to one who had read cookery books, but 
never been in a kitchen or. cooked a 
meal ? 

Right Training 
in Spending. 

Theory needs to be supplemented with 
plenty of practice. 
nature of it, practice in spending money 
can be supplied only by the parents. 
Schools have no funds or authority for 
such laboratory work. 

“That sounds well on paper,’’ says 
someone, ‘‘ but how does a person begin 
ard how is it all to be managed ? ”’ 

One begins at the beginning—the first 
time a child asks for a penny to spend. 
That request shows that he has the idea 
that with a coin he can get something he 
otherwise would not have. That’s the 
time to begin his financial training. 

The first allowance should ke very 
small, as one wants to insure thoughtful 
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“© PLEASE, MOTHER, 
MAY I HAVE——” 


And by the very | 





spending; it had better 
be paid in pennies, Le- 
cause six pennies are 
more fun to keep track 
of and much more fun 
‘to count and spend 
than is any sixpence, 
however new and 
shining. 

With the giving of 
the allowance there should also be 
an assignment of obligations. At 
first these will doubtless be for 
giving, for saving, and for fun. 
With three lines of spending open 
and six coins to spend, there will 
have to be a balancing of desires, 
and that is what one does this 
for—to encourage the child to see 
what he wants most. 

We started our children when 
they were akout five, and with 
an allowance of six pennies a week. 
A piece of note paper for each was 
tacked to the wall in the corner 
of their room, and we ruled this 
paper into three parts. 

One was headed with a big 
letter G, that was for giving; one 
with a letter S, that was for sav- 
ing; and the third with the letter 
F, meaning fun. They were to 
spend the money any way they 
pleased and no questions asked. 
But every time they spent a penny 
a mark had to go down in the proper 
section. Six pennies were given each 
week, and were paid promptly on Monday 
morning. : : 

By the way, there is a deep moral 
obligation just there. Money promised 
to a child should be paid to him at the 
time agreed. Your promise to pay makes 
the allowance a business obligation that 
must be met.’ 

This is not by way of advising against 
the making of pledges with our children. 
Rather, it is suggesting that pledges te 
made thoughtfully and conservatively ; 
that we promise only what we are 
reasonably certain we can carry out; 
and that if the time comes when we 
cannot carry out a pledge, we confess 
frankly our inability and ask that the 
pledge be cancelled. 

As the months go by increase the 
allowance, adding at the same time more 
responsibility for spending. We didn’t 
add more than three or four items a 
year, and we always chose those which 
would encourage conservation. 

Rubbers which might carelessly be 
lost were soon put on the list—and 
thereafter never were lost !—school hats 
and gloves, garters, stockings, school 
supplies, and by ten years of age under- 


wear, and by tweive everyday clothing. 
By fourteen they were buying all their 
own clothing and school supplies and 
books. 

This money was no addition to our 
| expenses, you see; we merely allowed 
them to handle the money we otherwise 
' would have spent for them. The sums 
_were small, and mistakes in spending 
‘could do little real damage. 

“You mean little children go to the 
shops and actually buy things ? ’”’ some- 
one asks. 

Surely; why not? They'll have to 
some day; why not learn how to-do it 
now ? ; 

Of course I went with them at first, 
standing politely at one side while they 
did the purchasing. When I was asked 
an opinion, I gave it honestly, just as I 
would to you. My opinion was always 
considered and usually followed, though 
not always. , ;; 

The mere fact thaw the children did 
the buying developed many interesting 
things in our family life. 
advertisements and catalogues, and 
helped one another find the Lest ways of 
spending: our allowances—yes, grown- 
ups should have allowances too. 
Learning True 
Thrift. 

The children learned to make a budget 
for each season’s spending—that is, they 

- would plan spring clothes and winter 
-clothes and fit their needs into their 
_ purses. And gradually they learned to 


We all read _ 


The Youngster’s Allowance 


get what they wanted with their money, 
and that is the essence of real thrift. 

Now all this applies to allowances that 
can be paid in cash. Sometimes or in 
some situations there is so little cash 
available that it is next to impossible to 
manage regular allowances in this way. 
For instance, a fairly successful farmer 
sometimes has very little cash for family 
use. How about children’s allowances 
then ? 

Pay. allowances just the same; only 
‘the method will be worked out differently. 
One very interesting family I know pays 
the children two, calves each year. The 
children care for their possessions, and 
sell them or raise them, whichever they 


decide best. The children bear adil 
expense, if there is any, and keep all 
profits. This not only serves the purpose 


of giving them an allowance, but gives 
them business training in other lines as 


‘well. 


Another family ‘assigns a certain 
quantity of ground and time to work it, 
with the profits belonging to the child. 
Chickens, orchards and gardens all 
suggest ways of paying an allowance if 
cash is not feasible. 

But, if possible, pay at least a part of 
the allowance in cash. Many a girl who 
really likes the farm or small town 
dreams of getting away, not because she 
doesn’t appreciate her home, but because 
she wants independence. Try giving her 
an allowance. 
much, but give that freely and see what 


A pound a month isn’t — 


happens. Let her make her own mistakes 
and enjoy her successes; the thrill of 
being “on your own” can be happily 
enjoyed at home if you give her a chance. 

Of course, you will want to encourage 
the children to save money; that is a 
most important part of their financial 
training. One of the best ways to begin 
is to let them: save for deferred spending. 
That means saving for a bicycle or a 
wireless set or a party dress or a holiday 
—anything that they want but cannot 
hope to buy without building up a fund 
for the purchase. 

As the children learn to save, let them 
begin to learn the pleasure of investment. 
Probably they will begin with the savings 
bank. Encourage them to notice how 
the interest accumulates. They will then 
realise that money can be made to earn 
money—a valuable idea to get hold of, 
as we all know. 

“Tt sounds like a lot of work !”’ sighed 
a friend of mine, when we talked this all 
over one day. Well, it.isn’t a lot of work, 
but it’s some work, that’s true. Anything 
worth while is work for somebody. But 
it’s a very, very little bit of work com- 
pared with the important results that 
follow. And anyway, who ever said we 
minded work if we could thereby give 
our children a chance to be happier and 
wiser than we can ever be ? 

Wise thinking and intelligent fair play 
in the use of cash is one of the best ways 
of bringing happy working GeBOPEACY, 
into family life. It pays! 


Blot Baths at any Hour 


fire, and, therefore, if a maximum amount 
_of hot-water is wanted with a minimum 
-fuel consumption, a boiler without any 
- added attractions ought to be selected. In 
most households where the independent 
boiler is being fixed, a gas jet can ke used 
for heating a kettle, and the cost of 
heating the kettle over the gas jet will be 
very trifling as compared with the attempt 
~to heat a kettle over sue fire of an 
“independent oiler. 

Again, a boiler entirely closed up 
-ensures. great concentration of heat 
without waste of flame in the form of 
smoke, and when the heat from the fire 
is not wanted for the heating of hot- 
plate or oven, it can be made to burn at 
its very slowest, thus ensuring con- 
spicuous fuel economy. 

Boilers with Proper Ash- 
Clearing Devices. 

These are obtainable in various forms, 
and it is obviously an enormous ad- 
vantage to be able to clear the ashes by 
the movement of a rod extending through 
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the body of the boiler, rather than to 
have to open up the front of the boiler 
to get at the fire chamber and remove 
the ashes which are collecting. 

Ashpans in Independent 

Boilers. 

‘An ashpan below the fire chamber of a 
boiler is a great advantage; it ensures 
tidiness. And if a shaking device is 
included in the boiler, the ashes that 
are shaken down are collected in the 
pan and removed at leisure. A fire that 
has to be disturbed by opening the door 
results in red-hot cinders falling about 
the floor, and certainly results in dust. 
Clearing Lime Deposit from the 
Waterways of a Boiler. 

In many parts of the country lime 
that is found in the water deposits 
itself with great rapidity when the 
water is heated. The hotter the water 
the heavier the percentage of lime deposit. 
It is, therefore, very essential that all 
independent boilers used in such dis- 
tricts should be so constructed that the 
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waterways are easily got at for cleaning 
purposes. Ifa boiler is being placed in a 
narrow recess, it is a convenience to be 
able to get at the whole of the water- 
ways without having to disconnect the 
flow and return hot-water pipes. But 
if the boiler is standing against a wall, 
and not in a narrow recess, large 
cleaning doors on the side are all that is 
required. 

Preventing Rusty 

Water Stains. 

In districts where the water is “ soft ”’ 
and creates a rusty appearance in the 
water, iron boilers will be slowly eaten 
into unless this rusting process is stopped. 
The simplest method of counteracting 
this rusting process is to bower barff 
the internal surface of the iron boiler. 
Another plan is to use copper instead 
of iron; but a copper ‘boiler: is) "a 
very expensive article compared with 
an iron one, and furthermore, if coke is 
the fuel to be used copper must be 
avoided, 


Unto the fills. : 

“ Teacher don’t seem to have much of an appetite, 
mother.” 

“She'll be feeling homesick, I reckon. Any spare time 
‘she gets she’s away up the hill at the back of the house 
gazing over the mountains or looking east to the prairies.” 


-“ That’s no way for her to be going on. She’ll take 
sick.” 

Teacher was an English girl, living with a kind-hearted 
farmer and his wife and family of three on a cattle ranch, 
teaching the children. Two and a half years before she 
had left England and a comfortable home, to discover 
Canada for herself. It was only possible to do this by 
teaching for her living. Five months in the dry belt.on 
the prairies drove her west to that Garden of den, 
Vancouver Island, where she could refresh both soul and 
body in its wonderful gardens. Here she taught in a 
high-school for girls, which was run privately by one of 
the bravest women on earth—a helpless cripple tied to a 
wheeled chair by rheumatoid arthritis. 

Through some perversity of nature she left this place 
of her own free-will and sought adventure in the wilds 
amongst the foot hills of the Rocky mountains. Now all 
her philosophies were put to the test and found wanting. 
She was homesick—sick with that deadly nausea that 
made her hate the sight of food. The cold majestic 
grandeur of the snow-capped Rockies over-awed her 
spirit ; the hills and the prairie only served to remind her 
how puny she was to their immensity. Yet all the while 
she felt that somewhere there was a key to unlock th 
secret of the wilds. 

There was no religious consolation to be found nearer 
than twenty miles. The ranches were far apart, occu- 
pied mostly by busy men 
who spent their time round- 
ing up cattle, and frequent 
snow-storms precluded 
much visiting, though the 
month was only September. 
By the terms of her con- 
tract, teacher must stay at 
least for one month. How 
could she endure it ? Then, 
one never-to-be forgotten 
day, the key arrived which 
was to set free the magic of 
the hills, A dear friend in 
England, knowing this 
Nature-lover had a _ birth- 
day, sent out as a gift 
The Flower-Patch among the 
Hills, SENT BY A READER 
OF OUR MAGAZINE. 





February 


The pale sun peeped, and the old ash tree 
Gleamed grey where the white beams caught it. 
A blackbird bubbled “ Dear me! dear’ me! 
*Tis spring—now who'd have thought it?” - 


Then bitter and chill the black storm came, _ 
And there, on a low branch rocking, 

A robin, red as a jet of flame, 
Piped up, “ This weather’s shocking !” 


And down from the blackness rattled and rolled 
The hail pearls all in a minute, J ; 
While a crocus lifted her bowl of gold 
And laughed as she caught them in it. 





The February Violet. 
She laughed right up in my weary face 
With eyes as blue as the sky, 
And I felt surprised at her frivolous grace, 
Because I’d considered her shy. 


My head was aching, my feet were spent ; 
Tsaid, ‘‘ Don’t laugh at me, please ; 

I know I’m the picture of discontent, 
But still it is rude to tease !”’ 


I sat me down on the garden seat, 
And she (she was rather a dear !) 
Declared that I ought to be proud to meet 
The first new bud of the year. 
LILLIAN GARD. 


“Remember the Daisies.” 

“Remember the daisies,’’ ‘was one of G. F. Watts’s 
counsels of perfection. It was the artist’s way of 
reminding those about him that the smallest- things in 
life were not to be ignored or slurred. ‘““ The daisies 
are exquisitely finished.” 

That is Nature’s way. The commonest flower is as 

exquisitely finished as the rarest. There is every bit as 
much care and ingenuity and contrivance. That it is 
to be the flower of the million rather than of the million- 
aire makes no slightest difference. ; 
- The word common is suggestive in this respect. 
Originally a common thing is just something that belongs 
to all, something in general use. In that sense we speak 
of the Book of Common Prayer. But the word has, 
when used of much of man’s handiwork, come to denote 
inferiority of quality. Be- 
cause a thing is to be com- 
mon, frequently on that 
account it is less carefully 
or beautifully finished. 

That is not Nature’s way. 
With her a common flower 
is a miracle of contrivance 
and of fashioning. Not 
everybody realises the won- 
der of ingenuity in.a single 
daisy flower head. The 
yellow eye is itself a little 
commonwealth of flowers, 
consisting of a hundred or 
more minute florets, each 
of which is exquisitely fin- 
ished, and of quite complex 
organisation and develop- 
ment. 


Doris CANHAM, 
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To,see one of those tiny 
florets under the microscope is 
to make a memorable discovery. 
For it is a great thing to have 
one’s eyes opened to unsus- 
pected beauty. 

The lovely white ray florets 
are equally exquisitely finished. 
They are not so complete 
flowers as the yellow eye 
flowers. Their task is the guar- 
dianship of the others. They 
are just one instance, very 
frequent in Nature, of how 
things are intimately associated 
in the service of one another. 
The ray florets are an example 
of what in the human world 
would be called unselfishness. 
At night and in chilly weather 
they bend over the little yellow 
florets, covering and protecting 
them in a most kindly way. 
Sometimes they will do it two 


or three times in a day, if the | 


weather be very changeable. 
This sleeping and awakening 
of the daisy is a lovely vision— 
worth anybody’s while patiently 
to watch. Yet how many even 
of those to whom fields are 
familiar places, never notice the 
wonder of it. “‘I see the daisies 








Chirping Through the Rain 


Was there ever time so dreary ? 
Clouds o’ershadowed all the morn, 
Dripping, dropping, wan and weary, 
Hung the dead leaves on the thorn. 
I was sad, my spirit sinking 
At the turning of the year, 
And each raindrop, I was thinking, 
Was the semblance of a tear. 


Yet through wet and windy welter 
Came a ringing cheery sound, 

Just a sparrow in the shelter 
Of a laurel, spreading round. 

Eye he cocked and preened a feather, 
Flirted off the drops again, 

So a sparrow mocked the weather, 
Chirping, chirping through the rain. 


Is the courage we lay stress on 
Less than courage of a bird ? 

Thus I thought, the tiny lesson 
Seemed a gently chiding word. 

Thus the spell of gloom was broken, 
I looked up and smiled again, 

For the sparrow was hope’s token, 
Chirping, chirping through the rain. 


SaRAH J. COLE. - 








February Fill-dyke 


“A little veil for so great 
a mystery,” is one of Mrs. 
Meynell’s descriptions for the 
daisy. And though there are 
a thousand in a field— 


‘“‘ For each the entire monopoly 
of day, 
For each the whole of the 
devoted sun.” 


“Remember the daisies,” 
seems rather a sound and even 
necessary bit of advice. We 
so easily slip into the habit 
of passing by common things. 
They are taken for granted. 
We never look at them with 
eyes of wonder, and little know 
how much we miss. | 

It might be well to make a 
habit of carefully observing just 
those things we are most prone 
toignore. As we pass through 
this world Lut once, it seems a 
pity, through our “ estranged 
faces,” to miss the many splen- 
doured things. And having 
seen how exquisitely finished 
are the daisies, if we could then 
catch something of the Spirit 
of Him Who makes the daisies, 
so that the work of our hands 
have something of the same 


have all gone to sleep,” said a Nature lover to one who 


careful and exquisite character, workmanship would 


worked much in fields. Thus challenged, he looked at 
the flowers, and then in manifest surprise exclaimed, 
‘““ Aye, they’ve all closed up. Do they do that every 
night ? ” 

For years he had moved about the fields at all seasons, 
yet he had never noticed that daisy habit. A man 
with a hundred acres of land has something more to do 
than trouble his head about flowers! The daisies do it 
every night, the little lovely pink-tipped eyelids kindly 
closing over the little yellow eyes, that the pollen may be 
preserved. The pink tips of the ray florets are simply an 
added invitation to insects to visit the central yellow 
florets. There has indeed been “‘ almost endless patience 
and persistence, successfully to float these floral liability 
companies.” ‘‘ A lifetime spent in the study of a daisy 
would not suffice to explore all the mysteries of its life,” 
said one of our greatest scientists. 


begin to have new possibilities and life new beauty. 
FRANK GARTH. 





Frost Pictures. 
The ghosts of the ferns that died in Devon 
Are writ on my window-pane, 
The ghosts of the ferns that died in Devon 
In the old and winding lane: 
The Frost King has stolen them all away 
From their home in the scent of the Channel spray 
To gladden our hearts in Kent ; 
And they bring us a thought of the summer hours 
And the scent of the sun on the foxglove flowers 
And the golden light on the winding way, 
From Stoke to Strete and to Slapton Ley. 
Into the drab of a week-day morning 
They bring us the glow of a summer dawning. 
RutH PAIN. 
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The Beginning of this Serial 


For the sake of her widowed, impe- 
cunious sister-in-law and delicate little 
niece, who needs country air, Orris 
Coventry gives up remunerative work in 
London, and accepts a position in the 
country, where her duty is to catalogue 
the books in a private library. This 
library is part of a property—Pinestones 
—left by its late owner to a distant 
relative, to the exclusion of her nephew, 
who, after a disagreement with his aunt 


some years previously, had gone to New . 


Zealand. Returning to England, Jock 
finds his name has been omitted from 
the will, and Orris and her little niece 
installed in the house, while its owner 
is abroad. Orris’s pleasant life at Pine- 
stones is suddenly disturbed by the news 
that the house bas been let, and she and 
Pippa must find lodgings elsewhere. 


Chapter VI. 
In New Quarters. 


Orris did not delay in making her 
plans. 
village; but on the way she met Jock 
Muir striding along as if he were in a 
walking race. 

“SAiic: Shem cried, when he saw her. 
“ Good morning. I’m coming to make 
a rumpus. What is this about your 
turning out of Pinestones? You sha’n’t 
do it. I won’t have it.” 

Orris laughed. 

“You really are a most amusing 
man,” she said. ‘“ Iam not being turned 
out of my job. That is the only thing 
that I should mind; and I don’t think 
you must try to arrange our affairs for 


us. I shall be quite happy if I can get - 


rooms somewhere. Mrs. Snow is difficult, 
and we shall all be relieved if we get 
away from her.’ 

“Where are you going? 
village? I will walk with you. 
tell me all about it.” 

Orris complied in her easy happy 
way. He grew calmer after a bit, 
and when she mentioned Lilac 
Farm, his face brightened. 

“TI believe Mrs. Preston will take 


To the 
Now 


you in if anyone will. If she sees 
the Elf, she’ll do it. She adores 
children. She has several empty 


attics, you know. We won’t go to 
the village. Come straight off to 
her: 

“T would rather not, just now,” . 
said Orris slowly. ‘‘We shall be 
turning you out.” 

“Oh, that’s nothing at all. Duns- 
combe wants to put me up; and I 
shall be in and out of the farm all 


She started at once for the 
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day. I have my mid-day meal there. 
We'll all be such a happy family; and 
you'll be able to look out of your 
window in the early morning and see me 
working in the fields!”’ 

Orris laughed, and he joined her. 

“Tt’s a first-rate plan,’ he said 
eagerly. ‘‘ You’Jl be well rid of Snuffy, 
and it’s quite a short walk across the 
fields. The places join each other. I 
insist upon your coming to Lilac Farm 
at once.” 

“JT must speak to my sister-in-law 
first. Yes, I mean it. You mustn’t 
try to manage me.” 

“But don’t you see that Mrs. Preston 
may not be able to take you in; and 
then you would be going on a wrong 
tack. I won’t try to manage you—lI 
don’t believe I ever could—but I will 
try to persuade you. Just come along 
and talk it over with her. Don’t be 
unreasonable — it’s so narrow; and if 
you’re anything, you’re open to reason 
and commonsense.” 

Of course, in the end he got his way, 
and Orris was led off to Lilac Farm 
instead of to the village. When Jock 
had seen her in close confabulation with 
Mrs. Preston, he tactfully slipped away 
to his work. 

And Mrs. Preston was more acccom- 
modating than Orris had dared to 
hope. 

“Tf Mrs. Covetitry: and the little girl 
would share the big spare bed-room, I 
have a smaller one that I could give you. 
I know I could make it comfortable for 
you, and I could get an attic ready for 
the maid. It’s the attendance I’m 
doubtful about, but if she would wait 
upon you I could do it easily. I’m always 
busy in the kitchen every morning, so 
my sitting-room would be at Mrs. 
Coventry’s disposal. She could have it 
to herself.’’ 

“Oh,” said Orris, with a sigh of 
relief, ‘that would do beautifully. My 


sister-in-law always retires to her bed- 





room between lunch and tea, if she is 
not out-of-doors. I shall be all day at 
work, and my little niece is happy any- 
where.” 

They went on talking. Mrs. Preston 
suggested them coming into the kit- 
chen for the dinner in the middle of 
the day, but having their breakfast 
and tea in her sitting-room, and joining 
them at supper again. To Orris, this 
was perfectly satisfactory, but she knew 
that the real difficulty would be with 
Venetia; and she returned home as 
quickly as she could to talk it over 
with her. 

At first, as she feared, Veneta declared 
that she could not and would not live in a 
farmhouse. Then, when the alternative 
seemed to be cottage rooms in the 
village, she hesitated. Finally she said, 
with a very ill grace, that they could 
give it a trial, and Orris settled the 
matter as soon as possible before she had 
time to change her mind. 

In three days’ time, Lady Violet had 
taken over Pinestones, and Orris and 
her small family were established at 
Lilac Farm. 

She saw Reyne Archer several times, 
but neither of them got an opportunity 
of any quiet talk together. They 
were both very busy. Pippa was 
enchanted with the move, though she 
told Jock that she was very sorry to 
leave the “darling little ‘secret powder- 
room,’’ as she called it. 

“But Ill climb in at the window, 
like you did,’ she said gleefully, “ and 
hide when I hear Snuffy coming.”’ 


“No, no!” said Orris, overhearing 
this remark. ‘Once away, you must 
keep away.” 


“But, Aunt Ollie, I may come and 
see you sometimes, just in at the window. 
I can climb over ever so easy !”’ 

Orris shook her head. ; 

“You'll have such delightful things 
to see and do at the farm that you won’t 
want to leave it,’ she prophesied ; “ and 
- when I am at work, I don’t want to 

be disturbed.” 

“You wait till haymaking comes,” 
said Jock; “you'll have the time of 
your life then.” 

Pippa insisted upon being told all 
details of haymaking; and Orris had 
little fear that she would venture far 
away from the farm. 

For herself, the atmosphere of the 
farm was very peaceful and happy. 
The only lurking doubt in her heart 
was the close proximity of Jock. He 
was always there to early dinner, 
and was in and out of the farm 
all day. But she had little time 
or opportunity of speaking to him 


alone. Venetia entirely monopolised him 
at meal times. She told Orris that he 
was the only person of their own class 
for her to speak to. 

“ And though he’s a rough diamond,”’ 
she said. “and nearly penniless, there’s 


‘WHAT DID YOU WANT TO DO THIS 
AFTERNOON?” ORRIS ASKED. 


something rather attractive about him. 

He can make you laugh, which is some- 

thing in this dismal desolate country.” 
One day Orris took an afternoon 


Reyne Archer begged her to come for a 


inl 


drive with her. Her mother had just 
had her car down from town, but was 
laid up with an attack of neuralgia, and 
so Reyne was free to use it. 

“I want you to myself,” Reyne 
informed her, “ but I’ve promised to 
SiOmatO ey tesa 
with the 
Misses Dash- 
wood, and 
I’m going to 
take you. 
They said 
they wanted 
to see more of 
you. Don’t 
you like the 
eldest one ? 
doz: 

“Nes: I 
think she’s 
delightful. 
But I haven’t 
time to pay 
many visits, 
and since my 
sister -in -law 
has arrived, 
I feel that 
my spare 
time ought to 
be devoted 
to her.’’ 

“Well, I 
want you 
this after- 
noon. Don’t 
disappoint 
me.’’  Orris 
yielded. The 
weather was 
felt sb lense 
warmer: 
spring was 
turning into 
early sum- 
mer; and 
sometimes 
the many 
hours in the 
old library 
tired and de 
pressed her. 
She felt that 
a change and 
rest would do 
her good. 
When she 
told Venetia 
of the invita- 
tion, she did 
not meet 
with mucb 
sympathy 

“Oh, Isup 
pose I must 
accustom 
myself, to do 
without you 
When you're 
not working. 


ock ritance 


Drawn by 
L. Pern Bird. 





Jock’s Inheritance 
you're amusing yourself; it’s quite 
natural, but rather dull for me.’ 

“What did you want to do this 
afternoon ? ”’ Orris asked. 

They were standing in the porch after 
the early dinner at the farm, Venetia 
with the inevitable cigarette in her 
mouth. Pippa had had a swing put up 
in the orchard, and Jock Muir was tossing 
her through the air before he went off to 
his work again. 

Venetia shrugged her shoulders. 

“We might have driven into the town. 
It's simply deadly, living here day after 
day.” 

“Shall we go in after tea? 
back at half-past five.” 

“Oh, I don’t know ; but I want some 


I can be 


books. I shall go and rest now.”’ 
She disappeared up the stairs. Orris 
gazed rather wistfully after her. She 


telt. it was dull for Venetia, but did not 
know how to remedy matters ; and then 
Jock came up to get his hat, and seeing 
the expression on her face, stopped 
short. 

“What’s worrying you ? ”’ 

Orris laughed. 


“Nothing. I’m sorry for my sister- 
in-law.” 
Jock screwed up his lips rather 


enigmatically. 

““T shouldn’t be. She’s going to have 
a visitor this afternoon.”’ 

“Who? What do you mean ? ” 

“T came across a man at the ‘ Golden 
Bells’ this morning. I had to take one of 
the horses to be shoed next door—that’s 
a parenthesis to let you know I wasn’t 
tippling—and he asked the way to 
Lilac Farm. One of these Bond Street 
chaps, I should say, from the cut of his 
clothes; I was quite nervous lest he 
should have come down to see you, but 
it was Mrs. Coventry, not Miss Coventry, 
whom he wanted, so my mind is relieved. 
And he’s coming over here after his 
lunch is over. He was surprised that he 
couldn’t have fried sole and spaghetti 
at the inn. On my honour he was!” 

“I know nobody of that description,” 
said Orris. “I am expecting a cousin 
down this week or next, but it is not he.”’ 

She beat a rapid retreat up the stairs, 
resenting Jock’s interest in her visitors. 

“That will show him that I am not 
going to shut myself up entirely to his 
society,’’ said Orris to herself. 

A short time after, she and Reyne 
Archer were gliding smoothly along the 
roads in the open car. 

“T want to take you to the top of 
Churt’s Hill,” Reyne said. “ Have you 
been there ?”’ 

“No; itis beyond my walking powers. 
How much ease and enjoyment you have, 
if you own a car!” ; 

“Yes; but, like everything else, you 
don’t value it when you are accustomed 
to it. I’m afraid I’m a discontented soul 
at present.” 


“Are you? I wonder why ?”’ said 
Orris cheerfully. “ Don’t 
pleasant bit of life by hankering after 
the impossible. If you’re tired of town, 
surely this must refresh you ? ”’ 

“ Oh,” said Reyne impulsively, “isn’t 
it a waste of life? There’s so much to 
be done, so few doing anything but just 
getting through life as comfortably as 
they can.” 

“Tsn’t your mother rather delicate ? 
If you are her only daughter, you could 
not leave her.” 

“No,’”’ said Reyne, a little bitterly ; 
“she has already told me that. If I 
leave her, she stops my allowance. She 
is determined to keep me entircly 
dependent on her. And _ penniless 
woikers are at a disadvantage. I have 
asked about various hostels, and you 
must contribute something towards 
your keep, naturally. Of course, I 
could join communities where they would 
take me for nothing, but my pride stands 
in the way.” 

“T wouldn’t be in a hurry about 
leaving your mother,’ said Orris gently. 
““T was tempted sorely, some years ago, 
to leave my father. I did not seem to 
be of much use to him; he was a 
scholar and absorbed in his books. Yet 
before he died he thanked me for 
sticking to him, and I have always been 
glad I did.” 

“ But you weren’t in the treadmill of 
smart society,’ said Reyne. 

“No, not in your set. But I thought 
I was stagnating, burying my talents in 
the earth, and now, looking back, I see 
that it was all training.” 

“For what you are doing now ?”’ 

“Partly. I’m able to support myself 
and my belongings by the knowledge 
that I got with my father; but I did 
not mean that side. Miss Dashwood 
will tell you what I mean. She, after all, 
is only going through the same phase as 
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spoil a 


yourself, looking after, and keeping 
happy, her nearest and dearest. It makes 
for character ; calls forth the best of one s 
powers, when we're in the smallest 
corners.” 

Orris spoke gravely, but ended her 
sentence with her happy smile, and 
Reyne took hold of her hand caressingly. 

“Talk away. I love being preached 
to. Nobody “does it. Tell me charity 
begins at home; that instead of going 
abroad to tell the heathen what has 
been done for them, I ought to be 
influencing my mother! But you know 
that’s quite an impossibility. It ought 
to be the other way about—a daughter 
can’t influence a mother; especially 
such a mother as I have—a mother 
with a masterful spirit and an iron will.” 

Orris was silent. 

“ Love and prayer will work miracles,”’ 
she said at last. ‘‘ You know the early 
Christian women were told to ke 
‘keepers at home.’ Of course, people 
laugh at that in these days; but don’t 
be in*a hurry. to rush ahead before the ° 
door is opened. Don’t make up your 
mind as to what you must, or must not, 
do. Let God do it for you.” 

“Tt is so difficult to stay still knowirg 
that my best years are being given over 
to what is really condemned in the 
Bible. You must say it is. ‘ Lovers of 
pleasures more than of God,’ isn’t that 
rightly quoted ? ” 

“Yes,” said Orris; “ but the beginning 
of that quotation is: ‘ Disobedient to 
parents, unthankful, without natural 
affection.’ ”’ 

Reyne sighed. 

“Why don’t you help a little in the 
parish?’ Orris” suggested. ‘““I am 
told that Miss Villars is overburdened 
with it. Mrs. Villars leaves it all to her, 
and this is a big parish, they say. 
Couldn’t you take a Sunday class whilst 
you are here? I should personally 
love to do it. I had one always in 
London, but I feel here that Pippa needs 
me on Sunday afternoons. She and I 
always have a class together.” 

“JT might do that,’ said Reyne, 
visibly brightening. “ You don’t know 
how good it is to talk with anyone who 
cares and understands.”’ 

They reached Churt’s Hill, and got out 
from the car, walking to the summit, 
where a few stunted pines were grouped 
together. But the view was a magnifi- 
cent one overlooking several counties, 
rivers like threads of silver wound up 
and down the valleys; wooded slopes, 
rich verdant meadows lay before them ; 
little villages nestling close to their 
churches, and in the far distance a line 
of blue sea. Oris gazed with a full heart, 
and Reyne drew a long breath. 

“Tsn’t it inspiring !’’ she said. ‘‘ We 
might be on the top of the Delectable 
Mountains, we’re so far removed up 
here from petty troubles and vexations. 


I’m sure space and freedom are necessary 
to our well-being. Nobody ought to 
have nerves who lives in such sur- 
roundings as these.” 

“No,” said Orris thoughtfully ; “ but 
I suppose everyone needs a different 
environment. If Venetia were here with 
us, she would not enjoy it. Many only 
stagnate in the country; they live in 
town.” 

Reyne gave another sigh. Then she 
said— 

“We're going to have visitors next 
week. I believe you know them. Now 
I come to think of it, aren’t they con- 
nections of yours ? Major Dugald 
McTayart and Mrs. Laing, his sister.’’ 

“They’re cousins,” said Orris, smiling. 
“How strange! I only heard from 
Dugald the other day saying he would 
be in these parts soon, for he would be 
staying with friends in the neighbour- 
hood. Does he know you are in the 
Muir’s house ?”’ 

“No; he wrote to the house of ill- 
omen, as we now call it. I wonder who 
the next tenants will be! It is so 
attractively adwyertised, that it never 
remains empty long, I believe.” 

““T wish it could be burnt,’ said Orris 
uneasily. 

“You are very superstitious about it. 
I felt, when I was in it, that I was as 
safe there as anywhere. But it is nota 
happy_house.”’ 

'SNo? said, @Omis. “1 think I must 
tell you what happened the other day. 
Pippa persuaded Mr. Muir to take her 
over it. She had heard a good deal 
about it from the postman, who is a 
great friend of hers. When she came 
back, I asked her about it. Ske had 
run away from Mr. Muir for a few 
minutes, it seems; had thought she 
would hide from him, and then she said 
suddenly— 

“<«Tm ’fraid Master Jock swears 
wicked words sometimes. I heard 
drefful words one after the other behind 
the door. He says he didn’t, but who 
could it be, Aunt Ollie ?’ 

““T asked Mr. Muir, and he vows he 
never uttered a word, but says Pippa 
was in the room where most of the 
tragedies have taken place.” 

“That’s queer. Oh, I’m thankful 
we're out of it! Will you come over to 
dinner with us one night, when your 
cousins are with us? And your sister- 
in-law too? Do; I know mother 
means to ask you.” 

“T think we shall be very glad to do 
so—when the invitation arrives,’ said 
Orris, laughing. 

Then they walked back to the car, 
and found their way to the Miss 
Dashwood’s. cottage. They met Miss 
Villars there, who seemed very pleased 
to see them. Orris had not yet spoken 
to her, though 'she had seen her in 
church and in the distance. She was 


a thin harassed-looking girl, but when 
Orris began to talk to her, she brightened 
up wonderfully. 

“T have so wanted to know you,”’ she 
said; “you look so happy, and you 
have that darling little niece who always 
talks to everybody she meets.” 

“Yes, she’s a sociable little soul, but 
a little too forward with her tongue,” 
said Orris in her cheerful way. ‘‘ You 
must be fond of children. I saw you 
surrounded by them in church.” 


“Yes, I enjoy the Sunday-school. 
My sister-in-law does not care for 
children. I love them. Fancy! We 


have been here fourteen years this 
month, and I’ve seen some of my 
little scholars grow up and marry. It 
makes me feel so old! Have you heard 
our news? My brother is giving up the 
living. He has been. offered one in 
London, and my sister-in-law wants to 
go. It is at Hampstead.” 

“Will you ke sorry to leave ? ’’ Orris 
asked, wishing she could honestly 
regret the rector’s departure; but he 
was a poor preacher, and had not much 
personality or influence amongst his 


parishioners. 
“T shall be very sorry. I know every- 
one here. It is so hard to begin all over 


again.” 

“You are happy in having such work,” 
said Orris; ‘‘ now Miss Archer, who is 
with me, is bemoaning her lack of 
occupation.” 

“Oh, is she going to stay here? 


- Would she visit a few of the old people ? 


We know the man who is coming; but 
he is unmarried and rather young. I 
believe his mother, who lives with him, is 
old and infirm. I wondered who would 
look after everyone when I went. I 
could tell her all about the ones who 
most appreciate being visited.” 

“JT rather fancy she will be here only 
for the summer, but I know she would 
be very glad to give all the help she can.” 

Then Orris introduced the girls and 
began to talk to the Misses Dashwood. 

When they left, Reyne was a different 
person. She was delighted at the opening 
that seemed in front of her. 

“ Of course, the new rector may not 
want me interfering; but if he has no 
wife, he may be glad of some help,’’ she 
said. “I’ve heard that Miss Villars 
has done more in the parish than her 
brother.” 

“Yes: all the villagers turn to her. 
Mrs. Villars does nothing. It is not her 
line, she says.” 

Orris was dropped at Lilac Farm on 
the way back. She felt that the after- 
noon’s drive had refreshed and rested 
her. -She found Venetia sitting in the 
orchard reading a novel, and Pippa 
was playing near her. 

“ T’ve had a visitor,’ she said, as Orris 
approached her. 

‘“T wonder who?” 
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“ You don’t know him. A man I met 
in Italy. He is partly Italian—at least, 
his mother was of that nationality. He 
is going to stay at Churt’s Grange. Do 
you know the people there ? ”’ 

“My dear Venetia, I know no one.” 

“Mr. Muir will tell us. There he is 
crossing the farmyard. Run and tell 
him I want him, Pippa.” 

Away flew Pippa, coming back perched 
on Jock’s broad shoulders. 

He smiled when he heard Venetia’s 
query. 

“Churt’s Grange lies the other side 
of Churt’s Hill. Very worthy people— 
very rich. Made their money in Glasgow. 
Only been there ten years. Do you 
want to know them ?”’ 

“Mr. Riley is going to bring Mrs. 
Potter to call. I told him we did not 
even possess a sitting-room of our own. 
It is so absurdly rustic and unconven- 
tional here.”’ 

‘Mrs, Potter won’t mind. She'll 
gush over it all. The country to her is a 
kind of stage for her amusement.” 

“You will be quite gay,’ said Orris. 
“ An invitation to dine with the Archers 
is coming to us. Dugald and Marie 
are actually coming to stay at Pine- 
stones.”’ 

“I wonder who Dugald is?’’ said 
Jock, in his usual audacious manner. 

Venetia looked up quickly. 

“The man who I hope is going to 
marry Orris,”’ she said. ““ He has been 
waiting for her for years.” 

Orris’s brows contracted. 
flush rose to her cheeks. 

“Please do not talk nonsense, 
Venetia,’ she said in a vexed tone. ‘ 

Jock looked as black as thunder. 
And then Pippa, who had been taking it 
all in, suddenly threw her word in. 

“Oh, but the man I want Aunt Ollie 
to marry is Master Jock,’’ she said. “I 
simply would love him to be my—my 
stone-father.”’ - 

It was impossible to help laughing. 

“ Stepfather, you mean,” corrected 
her mother. “‘ He couldn’t be your step- 
father unless he married me. Run away 
child, and don’t interfere in grown-up 
people’s conversation.” 

‘Pippa is wiser than the whole lot 
of us put together,” said Jock, as he 
went off to the farmyard again, where 
he was helping Mr. Preston with a 
sick cow. Pippa darted off with him. 

“T’m very fond of Cousin Dugald,” 
she confided in him, ‘‘ but I don’t think 
he ever climbed up into a window in his 
life. And I simply ’dore you for doing 
Aral 
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Chapter Wit. 
Dugald Appears. 
‘“Now, Dugald, you must goaway. My 
time is not my own. It isMrs.Calthrop’s 
this morning till half-past twelve, when 
I go to dinner.” 


Jock’s Inheritance 


“It’s past my comprehension,” said 
Dugald, eyeing the rows of books in front 
of him critically, ‘““ how a catalogue can 
take so long in the making. I bet you 
I would do it in a 
fortnight !”’ 

“Where ignorance 
is bliss!’’ said Orris, 
laughing. 

“But look here, I 
came down to see 
you; I’ve been here 
two days and have 
hardly got a squint of 
you. When is your 
time your own? 
Answer truthfully.” 

“Tf you promise 
to leave me in peace, 
and I can get these 
three hours clear of 
interruptions, I will 
meet you somewhere 
this afternoon, and we’ll have a walk, 
if you like, Be at’ Lilac’ Farm at 
three o'clock. Venetia will be very 
pleased to see you to tea if you care 
to return with me. That is providing 
Lady Violet has not other plans for 
you. I would remind you that you are 
her guest.” 

“Thank you,’’ Dugald said sarcas- 
tically. Then he altered his tone. 

, ‘Isn’t it queer the Archers coming 
here and turning you out? I never 
heard of such a topsy-turvy arrange- 
ment. And I hear the rightful but 
defrauded heir is in the neighbourhood, 
and that you and he are great pals. 
Have I cause for jealousy ? ”’ 

“Go away! I sha’n’t talk to you any 
more. The friends I make cannot 
possibly concern you.’’ Orris turned her 
back upon him and plunged into her 
work. 

It was little more than half-past nine, 
but from his bed-room window Dugald 
had caught sight of her crossing the 
fields, and had hastened down to have 
a chat with her. He looked at her very 
ruefully now. 

“ You’ve no occasion to slave away 
like this,’ he said, “to give that lazy 
parasite money to fly round with. Well, 
I suppose I must make my exit. I 
shall be at the Farm at three, sharp,” 
He left the room. 

Orris was not disturbed again. Reyne 
respected her wishes, and rarely came 
near her. Lady Violet ignored her, and 
her cousin Dugald’s sister, Marie, hardly 
realised that she was in the house. 

When Orris arrived at the Farm for 
dinner, Pippa met her breathlessly. 

“Mummy has gone away in a car with 
Mr. Riley. And hay-making is beginning 
to-morrow, and I’m going to be in the 
hay-fields all day long, and Master 
Jock will make me little cubby-holes 
in it. Won’t it be glorious ! ”’ 

“And what are your plans for this 


afternoon, I wonder ?’’ asked Orris. 

“Ts your mother out for the day ?”’ 
“Yes. She said I was to be good. I 

wiss I’d gone with her, but she wouldn’t 





take me. 


She said she mightn’t be 
home till I was in bed!” 

* Where is Anita, ? 7 

Pippa advanced to her aunt on tip- 
toe, her finger to her lips. 


“ Locked She—she 
bored me!” 

The last words were in such exact 
imitation of her mother’s tones that 
Orris smiled in spite of herself. 

“ But that is very naughty, Pippa. 
You wouldn’t like to be locked in the 
barn.” 

“Oh, yes, I would, ’cause I can squeeze 
down through the holes 
mangers.” 

Orris went to release the tearful 
and very indignant Anita, and told her 
to take her work after dinner into the 
orchard, and keep Pippa in sight. 

“T am going out for a walk, but I 
shall be back before tea. As her mother 
is out, you will be responsible for her.’’ 

“She is too wild, the child,’’ mur- 
mured Anita; “I try, I make play 
with her, but she flies like lightning in 
all parts of the farm at once. She plays 
with peegs, she makes herself—her frocks 
like them. I wash—and wash—but she 
is always not fit to look at for a little 
lady !”’ 

“Never mind! This is the country.” 

““T do agree with my mistress, I like 
town.” 

Anita the adaptable was distinctly 
ruffled. Orris smoothed her down. She 
wondered if she had better leave her 
little niece, for it was evidently one of 
her naughty days. 

At dinner Jock asked her if she was 
worried. 

“Do I look so ?’”’ she asked. 

“You have a certain pucker on your 
brow which always comes. there when 
your mind is working at something 
unpleasant.”’ 

Orris laughed, and her brow cleared, 

“T am going for a walk with my 
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in the barn. 


into the. 


Cousin Dugald,” she said; “‘ and I am 
wondering whether Pippa will be all 
right if I leave her at home.” 

Pippa was chattering away to the 
farmer at the other 
end of the table or 
Orris would not have 
discussed her. Jock 
looked at her with 
his whimsical smile. 

‘Sls\ Mitusay casesnor 
pleasure versus 
diutivyatie Lie tithe 
cousin go, and bring 
Pippa out into the 
five-acre meadow. 
We're starting the 
haymaking.”’ 

“ To-day ?”’ 

“Well, the machine 
isn’t working quite 
right—we’re giving it 
a trial.” 

“ Anita might take her down, if you 
could have an eye on her.’’ 

“All right—I’m game. Because I 
think you ought to have a change from 
us country folk sometimes.’’ 

Mrs. Preston overheard this 
versation. 

“Now, Mr. Muir, don’t hint that Miss 
Coventry doesn’t like us. She might 
have been born and brought up in the 
country, she’s so understanding and 
simple.” 

“Now you've said it!’’ laughed 
Jock. ‘“‘ Miss Coventry, simple! ”’ 

“I beg your pardon, I’m sure,’’ said 
poor Mrs. Preston, covered with con- 
fusion. 

“My dear Mrs. Preston,’’ said Orris, 
“simplicity is a virtue which all of us 
ought to possess. I wish IJ had more 
Ont 

“Would your little niece like to 
bide in the kitchen with me? We’re 
making some raspberry jam this after- 
noon,”’ 

Directly Pippa heard this she was 
enchanted at the idea of it, and Orris 
departed for her walk with a light heart. 

She took Dugald through the pine- 
woods. They had many mutual friends, 
and she enjoyed hearing of town life, 
and all that was going on. 

“It seems years since I was in the 
bustle of it all,” she said. “‘ I suppose 
you think my life stagnation at 
present ? ” 

“ Tm afraid I couldn’t stick it. Why 
doesn’t Venetia get married again, and 
relieve you of herself and child, then we 
would have you in town?’”’ 

“T don’t know that you would,”’ said 
Orris slowly. 

It was an exquisite afternoon; they 
were leaning Over a fence at the edge of 
the woods and looking down along the 
rich pastoral valley below them. There 
was a peculiar freshness in the air; every 
tree and shrub seemed vibrant with 


con- 
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luxurious life, and the pines behind 
them were sending out their aromatic 
fragrance. 

Orris turned to pick a branch of wild 
roses as she spoke; and as she inhaled 
their delicate fragrance, she said again— 

“T don’t know that you would. The 
country is getting a hold of me. The 
naturalness and simplicity of it all 
appeals tome. I am enjoying first-hand 
the good gifts of God.. I feel now as if 
I could not take town life up again. If 
I could find a thatched cottage vacant, 
which is, of course, an impossibility in 
these days, I believe I would venture to 
take it. Look at that view in front of 
you! Isn’t it exquisite ?”’ 

“Oh, you can get many as good, out- 
side town,” said Dugald indifferently. 
Then, turning to her eagerly, he said: 
“You mustn’t vegetate here too long. 
You have gifts which are squandered 
here. And we—I,-want you back again. 
I haven’t a soul who cares whether I 
live or die. I mean it. And I miss your 
motherly—sisterly—oh, how I wish I 
could say ‘ wifely ’—lectures for my 
good. Hurry up over that library and 
come back.”’ 

‘“T have a good three months’ work 
at it, yet,’ said Orris. ‘‘ You don’t any 
of you want me. You map out your 
days and nights in one long array of 
gaieties ; you say the same things every 
day, you repeat scandal, you tell each 
other bon mots, you criticise each other, 
and you contribute nothing towards the 
welfare of the unfortunate. And at the 
end of your life what have you got to 
show for it ?”’ 

Dugal looked at her with mischievous 
eyes. 

“Go on. I’ve heard all this before.” 

‘Yes; it’s futile talking to you. And 
I’m just as bad myself. Reyne Archer 
has been stirring me up by her fresh 
enthusiasm, and longing after a busy 
useful life. I have done very little in 
town; but here I fancy, if I were to 
settle down and get to know the country 
folk round, I could do something to help 
them on a bit® So little amuses them, so 
little pleases them. I’m not speaking of 
the young, but of the old and feeble. 
I’ve just seen a few of them, but they 
fascinate me. I have never come in 
contact with country people before. 
‘They’re so leisurely and shrewd, and 
think more than the Cockneys do. They 
have more time, of course.” 

““ How you drift away from the point,” 
Dugald said. ‘“‘ Promise me you will 
return to town in September. You will 
have had your three months by then.” 

“Indeed, I shall promise nothing of 
the sort. Now shall we go back ?”’ 

Dugald felt, when the walk was over, 
that he had gained nothing by it. He 
had hoped that absence from town 
might make her more eager to return. 
He had also hoped that she would have 


missed him, and learnt to wish for 
him. 

When they reached the farm they 
found a bountiful tea awaiting them. 
Mrs. Preston had suggested to Anita to 
carry it out under the apple trees in the 
orchard. 

Dugald did not stay long. Perhaps 
Pippa’s chatter of her wonderful “ Master 
Jock ’’ did not smooth matters. If Jock 
did not like the sound of him, Dugald 
most certainly disliked his presence at 
the farm. 

When he was gone, and Pippa had 
been taken to bed, Orris sat on in the 
silent orchard. The-future looked un- 
certain to her, and sometimes she had 
an intense craving for a home of her own. 
Her flat was not a home, she told herself. 
She wanted a garden, a sweet restful 
place where, as now, she could sit and 
meditate with no fear of interruption. 
She was a little anxious over Venetia. 
Every day found her more discontented 
and more restive. These new friends of 
hers did not seem to make her nappier, 
only made her long the more to return 
to town. And Orris did not care for this 
new admirer of hers. Mr. Riley seemed 
to her a parvenu, and neither well-bred 
nor intellectual. Venetia was never 
happy unless she had some man attendant 
on her, but Orris feared she was more 
than interested in this one. 

She did not return till half-past ten, 
and was cross with Orris for waiting up 
for her. 

“I thought you might be glad of a 
cup of soup. Have you been out in the 
car all day ?”’ 

““ We've been up to town,” Venetia 
said shortly, ‘‘ and we dined at Salisbury 
on the way back.” 

Orris saw she did not wish to be 
questioned, so said no more and went off 
to bed. 

The next day she and Venetia dined 
with the Archers. The rector and his 
wife were there, but no one else. It was 
not exactly a happy gathering. Venetia 
and Dugald heartily disliked each other. 
Mrs. Villars had taken it into her head 
not to approve of Orris. Marie, a lively 
young matron of two-and-thirty, put her 
foot into it all round. She told Mrs. 
Villars that the country was deadly, and 
that parsons and their wives were the 
deadliest. This was in innocence of 
Mrs. Villar’s calling. She told Lady 
Archer that they thought it a burning 
shame for Mrs. Calthrop to let her house 
and turn Orris out, after making arrange- 
ments with her definitely to stay there. 
And she asked Venetia why she did not 
try another millinery venture in town. 
It was so fashionable, and she would 
promise to patronise her if she did so ! 

Reyne and Orris did not get a chance 
of any talk together until just as she was 
leaving, and then Reyne said— 

“JT want to tell you that I have 
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mother’s consent to my taking over 
some of Miss Villar’s work when she 
leaves. Iam so happy about it. It seems 
as if it has just been given to me. And I 
do agree with you that I ought not to 
leave mother at present. If only she 
stays in the country it will be delightful ! 
I am going to enjoy it all now, and shall 
leave the future to take care of itself.” 

Dugald walked home with Orris and 
Venetia. The latter said, when she came 
into the farm— 

“Preserve me from going out again 
to any of these deadly country dinners! 
Orris, I’m getting to the end of my 
tether. I shall have to break away from 
you.” 

“ But what do you think of doing ?” 
said Orris, a little wearily. This kind 
of conversation was getting frequent and 
monotonous. 

“T think I should commit suicide if 
I stayed here much longer.” 

‘Don’t be foolish!’’ Orris’s tone was 
sharp. ‘‘ You have more backbone than 
that Venetia, so don’t pretend that you 
haven’t. We can’t get everything we 
want in life; and you have here at least 
food and lodging.” 

“ T thought you would add ‘ comfort,’ 
for that I have not got. And talk of life ! 
This isn’t life, it’s stagnation. I amnota 
tortoise. I can’t sleep away my time as 
you want me to do. I shall go to one of 
those cheap boarding-housesin Bayswater 
or Kensington. I don’t mind leaving you 
Pippaforatime. She ought to be going to 
schoolsoon. How isitto be managed ?”’ 

““T shall be able to do it,’ said Orris. 
Then she added, with a little laugh: 
“ That is, if I don’t get too many bills 
of yours to pay.” 

Venetia shrugged her shoulders. 

“Tf you will take your brother’s 
liabilities upon your shoulders, it isn’t 
for me to complain. Good-night. Tm 
off to bed. I’ve warned you that I shall 
make my exit soon.’’ Then, as she was 
turning away, she looked back. “ You 
and I are not fitted to live together, 
Orris. You are too superior in your aloof- 
ness from allfun and frivolity. You good 
people are on such a different plane to 
us mere ordinary beings, that you make 
us uncomfortable in your presence.”’ 

“T have tried not to be a prig,” 
murmured Orris. 

“You can’t hide your contempt for 
Tee 

Orris was dumb. She realised that she 
had been impatient, intolerant of her 
sister-in-law’s vagaries, and she won- 
dered if she could have influenced her 
more had she shown her more sympathy. 
She looked at Venetia somewhat wist- 
fully. 


“7 wish you would teach me To 
how to understand you,” she be 
con- 
said. ene 


Venetia laughed and blew her yed, 
an airy kiss. 





it Wasn’t What 
She Said 

“It wasn’t as if I said anything, either ! 
And why the silly creature almost cuts 
me dead, I can’t think. And all because 
of ahat, too! Is any hat worth discord ? 
I ask you. Especially that hat, which 
was certainly the most tasteless thing I 
ever set eyes on. 

“You know what happened, of course ? 
You don’t? Well, I'll just put the whole 
thing before you and let you judge for 
yourself. 

“Four weeks ago last Monday—or if 
it wasn’t Monday it might have been 
Tuesday, I can’t be sure—anyway, it was 
the day we had cold-beef for dinner, be- 
cause I know I was in a hurry to get back 
and make a boiled jam roll for ‘after,’ it 
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kind of cheers one up with cold meat— MRS. WALTER WITH TWO OF HER 
THOROUGHBRED DANES. 


well, on that day—though possibly it was 
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a Thursday, as I fancy it was ironing day—lI received a 
note from Mrs. Vickle to say that if I could call round she 
had a few things for the Jumble in aid of the Depressed 
Sprats Association, or something kind and cheery of 
that description. Off I rushed, only to find Mrs. Vickle 
had gone to the dentist and wouldn’t be back till one 
o'clock. 

“ Her small ‘daily’ assured me Mrs. Vickle had left 
the jumble on a chair in the sitting-room, so, of course, 
I just huddled the things together and flew home to the 
jam-roll. 

“Later in the day I sorted the things out and priced 
them. There were two little jumper-frocks in quite nice 
order, a muslin overall with jackdaws eating greengages 
running all over it—peculiar, very, but uncommon—and a 
hat of a belladonna-purple, with plantain-green blobs. 
To me it looked sickly and quite unfit for even a jumbler— 
given she was normal and healthy-minded—to wear. 
I marked it sixpence, and thought it dear. The overall I 
ticketed ninepence, as it was rather striking in its way, 
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“The Bungalow ”? with Two Acres of Ground, at Hampton 
(Middlesex), formerly the Property of Lord Northcliffe, is 
now being converted into a Dogs’ Home and Hospital by 


the National Defence League. 


and many people would find it useful to 
do spring-cleaningin. I put one shilling 
each on the jumper-frocks—meaning to 
take off twopence if people seemed re- 
luctant. And then—in came Mrs. Vickle 
with a bundle of rags. 

“Good evening, dear,’ she said breath- 
lessly; ‘I’ve just popped over with these 
few odds and ends for the sale. And— 
isn’t it awful !—while I was out this 
morning someone must have slipped 


through the garden-window into my little 


den and carried off some most expensive 
things sent over from Madame Melilot 
Toadflax on approval. I do think the 
world grows wickeder and _ wickeder ! 
Two exquisite children’s modes at three 
guineas each. A dream of a tea-gown 
with the new true-to-the-lovely-things- 
of-life design on it, priced eight. guineas. 
And a hat—wel], dear, the hat was a 
blending of beauty that is beyond de- 
scription.’ Then her eyes fell on the 
table. She said, ‘O—h!’ 

“JT tried to explain. And I believe 
she would have felt quite differently 
about the whole affair if it hadn’t been 
that the big sixpence on the hat—stuck 
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in with a large pin—seemed to strike her dumb! 
And now—she looks the other way.” 


Shopping—Going and 
Returning | 

‘How nice to meet you, Gladys! Isn’t it a 
glorious morning; and the sun is perfect. As 
for the birds, well, there was a robin chuckling 
at me on the garden-gate (the robin on the gate 
—not me!), and I positively longed to hug it. 
One feels so alive these lovely February days. 
I said to Betty—that’s our daily girl—‘ Betty, 
tell me everything we want in town; I will get 
the lot.’ So here’s the list. I’m only too 
glad to get out in this exhilarating weather. 
And how are you? ‘Tired?’ But, my dear, 
how can you be tired at ten o’clock in the 
morning? ‘Been up all night with Tommy’s 
bad tooth?’ Of course, dear, if you will give 
in to the child when that tooth should be out, 
you’ve only yourself to blame. -And Mr. Clipse 
sucha kind man, too. Quite the nicest dentist 
Iknow. And I ought to be a judge, as I’ve 
been to five just lately to see about the third 
eye-tooth from the back on the right side of my 
lower jaw. Four of the five told me it was 
decayed through and through and I must have 
it out. But that nice Mr. Clipse deadened the 
nerve and declared he could fill it. So I told 
him when I could spare the time I’d run in and 
let him see toit. But the sight of the whizzing 
thing that they work like a sewing-machine 
always upsets me. So I sha’n’t go till I’m 
obliged. Not that I’m lacking in nerve, Gladys ; 
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don’t think that/ But I do dislike whizzers, and I 
sha’n’t go till it aches—which I hope won’t happen. 

‘“‘ Ah, here’s the ’bus. What a convenience they are, 
to be sure. ‘No seat by the door ?’ Then I shall walk. 
I won’t be shut up inside any vehicle when the birds are 
trilling and the clouds flitting like swallows over the 
azure of the heavens. What did you say? ‘ Think 
you'll jump in?’ Do, dear. You look a wreck and 
-all saggy about the eyes. Meet you later on, I dare 


”» 


say. 


“ That you, Gladys ? Ah, I thought so. Let’s hurry! 
There’s a perfect multitude at the ’bus-stop. And walk 
home I won’t. ‘ Only room squeezed up in the middle ? ’ 
Never mind ; J shall get in anywhere. I’m afraid you'll 
have to stand, dear. How kind of that nice old gentle- 
man to beckon to me and give up his seat. ‘ You think 
he meant you, because he lives down your road and you 
know his wife?’ No, Gladys! I’m suve he meant me. 
I remember he helped me up once when I slipped on a 
banana skin at the Horticultural Show—or if it wasn’t 
he it was someone very much like him. It was ten years 
ago, before I had my hair shingled. Wonderful what a 
memory some men have; still, shingling does youthen one, 
so I suppose it seems like yesterday to him. I wonder 
what I did with the bacon! I must have left it on the 
ribbon-counter at Cashman’s. I went back and got 
the lemons and tin of treacle I had dropped down in 
the boot department, but I never missed the bacon. 











THEN HER EYES FELL ON THE 


TABLE. SHESAID, ‘‘o-H!” 
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Oh, dear, how my head does ache! And as for my face, 
I think I must have sat in a draught ; every tooth seems 
on edge. Cold in my head coming on, too—feel it at 


i 
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** OH, PAULINE, HOW GOOD 
OF YOU TO OFFER!” 


the back of my nose. Treacherous weather, that’s what 
it is; and shopping is so tiring ! 

‘“ What I would give for a cup of tea! The only thing 
that has passed my lips since I started this morning is a 
sandwich—which I couldn’t eat. I did run in and have 
a plate of chicken and ham with a bit of trifle after. 
But somehow I didn’t relish it. Even the coffee and 
roll I had at four o’clock didn’t refresh me. I fancy the 
almond paste in the couple of tarts I had just before 
took away my appetite. Oh, foracupoftea! The last 
thing Betty said to me this morning before I left was, 
‘Remember the tea, ma’am.’ By the way, did I put 
the grocery packet on the seat behind me? No? Then 
I must have left it in the fish-shop when I bought the 
kippers.”’ 


Rest and Change ! 


“Of course, dear child, you do feel weak; there’s nothing 
like flu’ for making one feel washed-out and used-upish ! 
And as I said to Melpomene (that’s my daily girl—and 
a tveasurve) this morning, when she told me she wanted 
the afternoon off to have three teeth out and her hair 
shingled, ‘ Melpy,’ I said, ‘run over and ask Miss Smith 
to spend a quiet hour with me; ’twill do us both good.’ 

“What a sweet tray-cloth you're embroidering. 
Is that your own design? Ah, I thought so. Now, 
I do wonder if you’d just sketch a couple of butterflies 
or an owl or something rural on that piece of linen before 


you go? (Not that pink piece, dear—the pale mauve 
quite at the bottom of that pile of scraps. Not there ? 
Well, it must be upstairs in the spare-room, in the first 
long drawer from the top, in the chest of drawers to the 
left of the front window ; not in the chest of drawers to 
the right of the front window, nor in the chest of drawers 
near the side window. There are three chests of drawers 
in that room, but I’m glad to say I know to a corner 
what each contains ! ”’ 


“Can’t find it? How strange! How I wish I 
hadn’t turned my foot over in the garden last night and 
given it a bit of a sprain. I’d look myself, then. I really 
think, Pauline, it must be there. 

“No? Well, now I come to think of it, perhaps 
I gave it to Mrs. Snipper for a tea-cosy cover—it was 
getting a bit ‘ dabby,’ and I hate ‘ dabby’ things. 

“While you’re on your feet, dear, I wonder if you’d 
see if the kettle is filled, and just pop it on the ring. 
And would you mind cutting a little bread and butter 
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Love and . 


Friends. 


Do you remember, friend 0’ my youth, 
The swift years at school, overflowing each day 
- With laughter and life ? Do you think with regret 
Of the scrapes we encountered, our rev’rence for truth, 
The trains that we rushed for, the umpire’s delay, 
A medley of memories, grave twined with gay, 
Will you ever forget ? 
Do you remember, friend o’ my mind, 
How we argued and tramped as our faces we turned 
Toward the hills; when in heresy, war, dreams, or debt, 
In the far blue horizon or books we could find 
Room for challenge or test of the things we had learned, 
And our voices rose high over questions that burned, 
Will you ever forget ? 


Do you remember, friend 0’ my heart, 

The rare evenings passed in content by the fire, 
When words came but seldom and halting, though met 
With a quick understanding ; your touch could impart 
To each half-formed hope or defeated desire 

A cheer and a sympathy nothing could tire, 


Will you ever forget ? 
Lro NAUNTON. 


Life. 


If you have never suffered any pain, 
Have never felt the joy that love does send, 
If you have had all sunshine and no rain, 
‘“'You have not lived, my friend.” 


If you have gems and riches, and-to spare ; 
And money, more than you can ever spend ; 

And yet have no one, in your wealth to share, 
“You do not live, my friend.” 


But if you’ve felt a tiny child’s caress, 
‘And ministered unto another’s need, 
And Holy Love your way in life does bless, 


““Then do you live, indeed.” 
ELAINE RICHES. 
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and bringing in the tea-tray? I meant to ask Mel- 
pomene to have the tray ready, but it slipped my memory 
—and you know what girls are ! 

“TI expect you’ll feel shaky for some time, and that 
weary feeling needs complete quietude, I always think. 
What—no milk? Oh, how tiresome! Melpy did say 
something about the cat drinking it all, but I thought 
no more about it. Well, what’s to be done? I can’t 
and you sha’n’t drink tea without milk—so that’s the 
end of the matter. How I do wish I was my nimble 
self—I’d sip on my hat and run up to the dairy—it’s 
three doors up on the second turning—it wouldn’t have 
taken me ten minutes ; but here I am, a prisoner ! 

“Oh, Pauline, how good of you to offer! I hate to 
think of allowing you to go after milk !”’ 


“Delicious tea! And what a nice quiet time we’ve 
had, haven’t we? Now, don’t hesitate, dear, to come 
over any afternoon and just sit here with me and rest 
yourself out. I simply /ove having you.” 

Hirary Brown. 


“~riends] 


Loyalty. 
Are we always faithful to those we meet ? 
True to the friends we address as “ dear’’ ? 
In the quiet home, in the busy street, 
Loyal to the distant, kind to the near? 
Or, do we allow some words to be said 
That would rend our heart if the friends were dead ? 





Truth is a beautiful glorious thing ; 
Friendship often a heaven-sent gift. 
Shall we not help one another to sing ? 
Daily endeavour some burden to lift ? 
Who can foretell when the journey will end ? 
So, let us be loyal and true, my friend. 
MARCELLA. 


To a Beloved Leader. 

There has ever been wondrous beauty 
Around me on every hand, 

Calling me humbly to worship 
The God Who the earth has planned ; 

In hedgerow and grass-strewn meadow, 
Blossom and leaf-laden tree : 

But to you it was given, O heaven-sent guide. 
To open. my eyes to see! 


There has ever been sweetest music 
Pulsing with rhythmic beat 
Through all life’s storm and sunshine 
Waiting my soul to greet ; 
Soft breezes and sparkling streamlets 
Join in that song of cheer: 
But to you it was given, O heaven-sent guide, 
To tune my ears to hear ! 


There has ever been love and welcome 
Beaming through human eyes, 

Quick to respond to a gentle word 
From one who can sympathise ; 

Kind thoughts in o’erflowing measure, 
Soul-sickness to help and heal : 

And to you it was given, O heaven-sent guide, 
To inspire my heart to feel ! 

WINIFRED S. TELFORD. 
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THE words reached 
Margaret Denison’s 
ears with a sort of 
shock— 

“ After all, it is only 
one old lady dying.” 
The speaker uttered the 
phrase in a clear, firm 
voice; she looked at her 
visitor with a certain 
challenge in her eyes. 
“Queen Alexandra was 
a good Queen, of course ; 
but she was very old, 
and she died, and is 
Nina Lonsdale’s 
shoulders went up 
expressively, but the 
colour flew over Mar- 
garet Denison’s face. 

“And that was not 
all!” she exclaimed 
hotly, looking at her 
hostess with sudden 
indignation in her eyes, 
“that was not all! 
You have missed the 
heart of the whole 
matter. You have left 
out the soul.” 

“Good gracious, my 
dear, you look at me as 
if I had spoken sacri- 
lege.”” Nina tried to 
speak lightly, but some- 
how the attempt was a 
failure, and the glance 
of her rather hard brown 
eyes fell before the clear 
look in Margaret Deni- 
son’s blue ones. 

“JT think in a way 
what you said was a 
sacrilege,” the visitor 
said quietly; “‘ not— 
don’t misunderstand 
me-—not because the gracious lady we are discussing 
was a queen. That has nothing to do with the question. 
Whether she was a queen, or whether she was merely 
an old working woman dying in an infirmary, what 
matters is that a beautiful personality has passed on 
into another life.” 

“ But still ” Nina began, and the other went on 
speaking as though she had not heard the interruption. 

“ T don’t know that one ought ever to say the beautiful 
personality has “ passed on.’ So much of it really remains 
here to make undying music in the world.” 

She spoke dreamily, and her friend looked at her with 
bewildered eyes. 

“ What in the world do you mean ? ”’ she asked. 

“Oh, my dear, I was talking my thoughts aloud. 
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HER LATE MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


It is a pernicious 
habit.” 

“But what do your 
thoughts mean ?”’ Nina 
questioned. ‘“‘Why do 
you use that expression 
‘undying music’? And 
what has it to do with 
the death of Queen 
Alexandra, or with any 
other death ?”’ 

“Tt has to do with 
the death of Queen 
Alexandra, and with the 
death of any other fine 
and beautiful person- 
ality,’ Margaret an- 
swered slowly, “because, 
when someone dies who 
has lived a loving noble 
life, something of the 
loveliness of their life, 
some part of their 
gracious influence stays 
behind them here. It 
is undying music for all 
the rest of humanity.” 

“ Undying music ?”’ 
Nina repeated, a ques- 
tion in the words. 

“You know George 
Eliot’s wonderful poem, 
in which the words 
come?” Margaret 
asked, but the other 
woman shook her head. 

Sle diomet] skenvorw 
whether I am frightfully 
ignorant, or whether you 
are frightfully high- 
brow,” she answered, 
with again that signally 
ineffectual attempt at 
lightness, “ but I don’t 
know the poem.” 
“Note to- know. it 
doesn’t imply either your ignorance or my highbrow- 
ness,’ Margaret said, with a smile; “‘ but the poem 
is worth knowing. I should always like everybody to 
learn it by heart. It is a great possession. The lines 
I particularly refer to go like this— 


Photo by 
Vandyk. 


“O let me join the Choir Invisible 
Of those immortal dead, who live again 
In minds made better by their presence; live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
Of miserable aims that end with self. 
. .. So to live in Heaven 
To make undying music in the world.” 
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“And you mean that Queen Alexandra has left 
undying music in the world, because of the life she lived 
here?” ; 

There was both interest and curiosity in Nina’s tones ; 
she looked at Margaret with eyes that were less hard, 
and her voice had lost its flippancy. 

“Certainly, I mean that. J mean that everybody 
who lives a fine life here leaves behind, when they pass 
on, a music that can never die. It echoes for always. It 
can no more stop than the circles come to an end when 
you throw a stone into a lake. The influence of a 
beautiful personality goes on for ever.”’ 

“What a wonderful thought ! ” 

“And,” Margaret went on speaking dreamily, as 
though again she were thinking aloud, and slowly 
disentangling her thoughts, “even people who never 
saw Queen Alexandra, people who had never come 
within the magic circle of her gracious presence, feel 
her influence as such a living influence, that it is still 
nerergs : 

““T wonder why?’ Nina’s voice was more subdued, 
her eyes had grown softer, the flippancy had left 
her manner. “‘ One can understand that a great intellect 
might have an abiding effect upon the world; or some 
stupendous genius, but me 

‘In the long run, is it the great geniuses and intellects 
which actually affect the world most?” Margaret 
broke in eagerly; ‘‘is it intellect and genius which 
ultimately bring mankind nearer to the Heart of 
Woweronns 

‘“The Heart of Love ?’’ Nina looked puzzled. 

“My dear, the poets sometimes hit the mark far 
better than other people ever hit it! Browning surely 
went to the root of the matter when he said that our 
life here was ‘just our chance o’ the prize of learning 
love ’—just the chance of learning Jove, mind you, not 
wisdom, or business, or science, or history, or any mental 
process. Just the chance of learning love. And why ? 
Because, as I take it, the people who have best learnt 
love, are best fitted, as I said just now, to go to the 
Heart of Love.” 

“You are getting out of my depth, though I dimly 
understand your meaning, as if I saw a light at the end 
of a long, long dark passage.” 

“And the reason why Queen Alexandra’s influence is 
—and will always be—so great ; why she leaves behind 





To a Woman on her Fortieth 





Undying Music 
her such a fragrant memory, is because—as the Prime 
Minister most truly said—‘ her personality represented 
the very spirit of love.’ ” 

“Did he say that?” 

“ He did; and the words struck me as marvellously 
apt and true. He said her personality represented the 
spirit of love, which is the spirit of serenity. In those 
few words he showed us a great and abiding truth.” 

“What truth?” 

“The truth that a really serene nature is rooted and 
grounded in love. The person—man or woman—who 
loves others is bound to be serene. Frets and irritations 
that vex other people’s souls pass him by; loving his 
fellows, he understands them; understanding them, 
they no longer worry and vex him. He can see their 
point of view. Oh yes, it is quite right to say the spirit 
of love is the spirit of serenity ; and it is by her spirit 
of love that Queen Alexandra will be to the world an 
abiding and beautiful memory; because of her spirit 
of love that she has set vibrating the undying music 
which will never be silenced.” 

Nina looked at her visitor for a moment without 
speaking. Then she said abruptly— 

“T am not surprised that you accused me of sacrilege 
just now. I was talking sacrilege. I don’t mean that 
snobbishly. It is true that the whole thing is not affected 
by the question’ whether the person who died was a 
queen or an old workhouse inmate. The personality 
itself is what counts.” 

“Yes,” Margaret spoke musingly, “it is the perscn- 
ality that counts. It is our personality which leaves its 
mark for good or ill upon the world.” 

“Do you really think each of us can leave a mark 
for good or ill?’ Nina’s tone was incredulous. 

“Most certainly,’ Margaret’s tone was as emphatic 
as the other woman’s was questioning, “ whatever we 
say, and most especially whatever we are, leaves its mark 
upon the world, and the mark stays after we have gone. 
And those who, like that most gracious Queen, have gone 
through life spreading love round them, making. life 
more ‘confident and joyous for others, living day by 
day, hour by hour, in the spirit of love, and carrying 
that spirit into everything, will indeed carry out the 
great words— 

s~, . so to live in Heaven 
To make undying music in the world.” 





irthday 


With Thanks to Fay Inchfawn 


As tender leafage of the spring merges in summer’s shade, 
As golden noon proclaims in pride the promise dawn has made, 
So youth into maturity steps forward unafraid. 


No longer by convention’s sway doomed to agreement meek, 
The freedom of the years has brought the right to act and speak, 
And through the gate of service find the kingdom that you seek. 


Though girlhood’s glow and sparkling light may fly from cheek and eyes, 
Experience will write, instead, things good and great and wise, 
And every passing day will bring some glorious surprise. 


You'll see the hidden victories in failures of the past, 
You'll hear the “ music of the spheres ” above the stormy blast, 
And find the most unlikely paths wind heavenwards at last. 
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For the first two years of our 
married life we, 7.e., my husband 
and self, kept the situations we 
filled at the time we came to- 
gether and pooled our earnings. 
Later, for a cause majeure that 
hardly needs explanation, one 
of us had to drop out of earning, and 
while the other asked for a rise and, 
fortunately, got it, 
that did not equal 
anything like the 
amount of our pre- 
vious total income. 
How we made up 
that difference I will 
leave to be told in 
another chapter, as 
in this one I am 
only concerned with 
the way we laid out 
the allowance set 
apart for food, after 
rent, ratesandtaxes, 
insurances, light and 
fuel, fares, dress, holidays and amuse- 
ments, and sundries such as ‘‘smokes”’ 
and stamps, had been allowed for. This 
amount we decided should be 25s. 

This 25s. a week must provide: seven 
breakfasts and dinners; two lunches 
and teas, with some extras. In addition, 
we each had a light lunch middle-day 
and a cup of afternoon tea to pay for, 
but that came out of our pocket-money. 
Occasionally we had Saturday lunch out, 
or “high tea’”’ before going to a play, 
and that was partly deducted from 
our housekeeping allowance, and partly 
from pocket-money. We found it was 
not possible to take such extras alto- 
gether from the amount allotted to food, 
nor would it have been reasonable to 
expect it. 

Variety is the 
Problem. 

One must do a thing in order to tell 
how it is done, and, believe me, if I had 
not made (or marred) everything that I 
here describe, I should not have known 
what it is, or is not, possible to do on 
25s.aweek. The rising or falling cost of 
food seems to make very little difference 
to a week by week calculation; what 
one is far more concerned with is getting 
variety, for in the ménage a deux one seems 
to feel the need of change so much more 
than when sitting round a family table. 

Although I was the provider, and the 
one to blame if variety was lacking, I 
honestly think I grumbled much more 
readily than mon mari! Perhaps it 
was because I was so much more con- 
cerned with the food, thinking about it, 
handling and preparing it. 

To Avoid too much 
Cooking. 

Unless I adopted the plan of confining 

my more important cooking operations 





This is how Pwo in a Flat Managed 
to make 25s. a Week Provide Seven 
Breakfasts and Dinners, Two Lunches 


and Teas, with Extras 


to three, or at the most four evenings a 
week—they had to be evenings on account 
of being at work 
during the day—I 
should easily have 
become a slave to 
my kitchen. As it 
was I had, say, 
three evenings as a 
cook and four as a 
lady of leisure, or 
vice vervséd. By 
using brains and 
forethought this 
was quite easily 
compassed. It 
saved fuel, too, as 
well as time, and 
many things are none the worse for 
being re-heated. 

For instance, in one evening it was 
quite possible to make— 


Soup for two dinners (or three). 
Cook two vegetables. 
Make one meat dish and one fish 
course. 

Make up cold remains into croquettes. 
Make a sauce. Stew fruit. 

Or— 
Make fish-pie or cakes. 
Make pastry. 
Cook meat with vegetables in casserole. 
Fry potatoes. 
Make vegetable or fruit salads. 


Coffee was made in the evening when 
there was time to run the water slowly 
through a percolator in the proper way: 
Porridge was cooked in the morning as a 
rule, if flaked oats were being used ; but 
if oatmeal, it was cooked overnight and 
left in the double saucepan for re- 
heating. A breakfast savoury, such as 
bacon or eggs, we 
generally made in 
the chafing-dish on 
the table, and 
toast was “ done 
while you wait.” 
We had tea for 
breakfast and at 
tea-time on Satur- 
days and Sundays. 


One must Think, 
if Money is to be 
Saved. 


In order not 
to exceed either 
the allotted sum 
or the allotted 
time, our little 
menus took more 
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thinking-out than anyone would 
believe who did not know by 
experience how much “‘ brains ’” 
have to do with cookery, and 
especially with catering! It 
is the expenditure of thought 
that makes the saving of 
money, and the reason why many people 
spend much and get so little for it is 
not to be attributed to high prices but 
to hasty and unconsidered purchasing. 
And there is also the need for balancing 
food values in a mixed diet, and this it 
is impossible to do without due con- 
sideration. 

Almost all soups will bear warming-up 
again, and many are all the nicer for it— 
witness the Scotsman’s preference for 
“cauld kail het.’’ .Fried potatoes, fried 
fillets of fish, and fish-cakes, anything 
in the way of rissoles and croquettes, and 
most vagéuts or stews, are every whit as 
nice the second time of heating as the 
first, provided they ave not ve-cooked. 
That is where one must make the differ- 
ence ! 

Then nearly all cooked vegetables may 
reappear as a salad another day, while 
a piece of meat that has been cooked in 
a casserole can be returned to it and 
pressed down under a weight, when it 
will be found twice as nice for eating 
cold as if put away on a dish. 


Some of our Dinner 
Menus. 


Here are one or two of our little 
dinner menus to give you an idea of how 
they afford variety yet can all be pre- 
pared at one time— 


White vegetable soup: (Potato, arti- 
choke, or haricot). 
Fried fillets of fish with lemon, and 
chipped potatoes. 
Baked apple dumplings. 


Soup (as above) with grated cheese. 
Casserole of beef and carrots. 
Chipped potatoes (reheated). 

Cream cheese with salad. 


Green pea soup 
(from packet). 
Cold ‘beef. 
Salads: Carrot, 
beetroot, and 
lettuce. 
Fruit tart with 
cream. 


Soup sufficient 
for two days was 
made by cooking 
the vegetables in’ 
enough water to 
cover well, then 
rubbing through a 
sieve, returning to 
the saucepan with 
a cupful of milk, 
[Concluded on page 306. 





WE speak of the new books and 

praise or blame them, as if they 

were the books which most people 

read. It is not so; and there 

we have an example of what is frequent 
in life—much talk, not so much wool. 

If you go about, walking on your feet, 
riding in a train, anyhow you like, so 
long as you are not shut away in a 
luxurious motor-car, keep your mind 
alert and your eyes open, and you will 
see what the mass of people read. They 
read little books, cheap books, reprints 
of classical works, or well-known works, 
or, it may merely be, of diverting and 
sensational works. 

Wealthy folk, comfortable folk, occupy 
the stalls of a theatre where, as often as 
not, they sink, as it were, into the furni- 
ture. They are the same folk, or some 
of them, who buy the new books because, 
as they would remark: ‘‘ You must 
know what’s being read,’ or because 
“It’s the correct thing’”’ to get all the 
new books. 

The real theatre audience is, however, 
in the pit and the stalls; and similarly 
the people who go there are the great 
readers of books; that is to say, readers 
of the nimble reprint. They cannot 
afford to gamble with their money, and 
so they safely buy reading of proved 
name and quality, work hall-marked as 
worth reading, or if not that, and perhaps 
quite modern, then appealing in some 
human way. : 

Surely the pretty reprint—and it can 
be pretty even in paper-covers—is a cap- 
ital refuge, a sort of “safety first’’ place 
from the confusion of many new books, 

Not only is the reprint nimble, get- 
ting here and there, but it is uni- 
versal, like the flowers, the trees, and 
the fresh air. It is the mental window 
through which the sun shines on many 
spirits, that, otherwise, would be dark 
and dreary. 

It is even more than that. It is a 
supreme link between the peoples of 
the world, for when some one reads a 
foreign language it is far more often in 
an old tried book, reprinted for to-day, 
than in a new book. The newspapers 
are the current links in the intelligence 
of the world, but reprints of books are 
a deeper mirror of this whole intelli- 
gence towards its many parts. 
They carry our great authors 
everywhere; all the time they 
speak their messages in the day- 
+ime and in the silent watches 
of the night. 

One of the Great Mental Factors 
Moulding the Modern World. 

It isimportant to remember this, 

because otherwise you are forgetting 


By JAMES MILNE 


How it Origimated, and ithe 
influence it Exercises 


one of the great mental factors which is 
moulding the modern world. The 
“man in the street’’ has, or may very 
easily have, a book in his hand, and he 
who becomes master of a good book is on 
the way to becoming master of himself, 
and perhaps a guide to others. The 
working wife in the kitchen may, 
while she watches the gas-cooker, turn 
the pages of a classic, and from them 
get one gleam which alters her whole 
outlook. The reprint is the educator of 
democracy in the path it should rightly 
go, for it has given to democracy old 
teachers and new prophets. Why not? 

Where did this massive, unseen 
mental force originate? Where did 
this miracle-working thing have its 
sources? What is its life-story, for it is 
a great living being like a god on earth. 
The Pocket Edition is not an 
Invention of To-day. 

The reprint, the cheap edition, the 
pocket edition, are not inventions of 
to-day, although their recent develop- 
ment might almost be described as a 
new and greater birth. The idea behind 
them, that of cheap books which shall 
go far and fare well, can be traced back 
to the time of a scholarly Venetian, 
Aldus Manutius. Go to the British 
Museum and ask for a copy which is 
there of his Vivgil. It will show 
you what he, and other book-makers 
of his time, could produce for something 
like a florin of our money. Printing 
was a primitive art when Aldus Manytius 
lived, but books, including cheap books 
for the masses, have always had a good 
habit of being possible. 


Naturally, our Venetian used an 


- italic type, and, in fact, he is supposed to 


be its inventor, and, thinking it hard to 
read, we should not use it to-day, except 
for foreign words or to emphasise a 


passage in English. But what does the 
type matter in a book revolution? And 
certainly Aldus Manutius was a scholarly 
revolutionary, who challenged the old 
world with a literary venture which 
has grown into the tremendous reprint 
of our world and generation. 





If you are informed in the 
lore of books, and it is a pleas- 
ant land in which to browse, you 
will have heard of the Elzevirs, 

the Etiennes, and others who came 
after Aldus Manutius in the same 
field of _ bookish exploration. An 
English token to him has been an 
“Aldine Edition’’ of our poets, and 
would not that have pleased the old 
fellow? Mostly a good bookman has a 
sweet vanity which likes to be recogaised, 
and probably Aldus Manutius had his 
share of this charm—because it is a 
charm. 

Asa nation we are, may be, a little 
slow to take up new ideas, whether they 
have to do with labour or literature ; or, 
rather, it once was so, for the modern 
person is eminently receptive, and some- 
times nothing else. It was, therefore, 
not until the eighteenth century that 
we took the reprint well in hand and 
gave it the world’s push along, which we 
always manage when we decide that we 
are really interested. What more cha- 
racteristic English figure than Samuel 
Johnson—burly, bluff, outspoken, the 
very mettle of our island pasture—could 
have taken a leading part in creating 
the reprint in bulk. 

The Father of the English 
Christmas Book. 

John Newbery can fairly be called the 
father of the English Christmas-book 
for young people, because it “ grow’d’”’ 
in his shop in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
There is less certainty in calling any single 
man the father of the English reprint, 
but undoubtedly Samuel Johnson was a 
leader and a blesser in that venture. 
He wrote introductions for various 
reprints of the poets, and then there 
came along, under the auspices of one 
Dodsley, re-issues of old plays. “‘ Bell’s 
Poets,”’ blessed at their launching by 
Samuel Coleridge and William Hazlitt, 
were other reprints, and so the “ wonder 
grew’ in that particular literary garden 
of the eighteenth century. 

Our Great War carried something like 
desolation into the English book-world, 
but it is curious, looking backward, to 
find that the reprint continued to flourish 
during the Napoleonic wars. Perhaps 
the reason was that now-a-days a war 
means the engulfing of a whole 
nation, while a century ago it was 
more or less an affair of the fight- 
ing men only. Anyhow, when 
Napoleon marched across Europe 
and back again, until his seven- 
league boots failed him at Waterloo, 
every English publisher, more or 
less, was having a library of cheap 
reprints or new editions. It was 


The Story of the Popular Reprint 


a matter of pride with him that 
he should do so, and it was also, 
clearly, a matter of good business. 
Have you a 

Library ? 

Have you a library? You 
should, you know, either one 
made by yourself, or one in- 
herited, which you keep im- 


What a convenient and delightful world is this 
world of books !—if you bring to it not the obliga- 
tions of the student, or look upon it as an opiate 
for idleness, but enter it rather with the enthusiasm 
of the adventurer! It has vast advantages over 
the ordinary world of daylight, of barter and trade, 
of work and worry. Jn this world every man is 
his own king—the sort of king one loves to imagine, 
not concerned in such petty matters as wars, and 
parliaments and taxes, but a mellow and moderate 


because it was done in season 
for the readers whom the new 
board-schools of the ‘seventies 
were to throw up, all hungering 
for knowledge, too long held 
back from a people. 

There we come to the big 
educational thing which eventu- 
ally led to the triumph of the 
reprint, as we know it to-day. 


proving, alike by weeding out 
old volumes and by adding new 
volumes, for both processes be- 
long to true literary gardening. 
If you have a library, cast 
your eyes over-the older things 
in it, and you will almost surely 





despot, who is a true patron saint of genius—a mild 
old chap who has in his court the greatest men and 
women in the world—and all of them vying to 
please the most vagrant of his moods! 


From ‘' Adventures in Contentment,” 
by David Grayson. 


Feed the masses with good read- 
ing! Teach them to know it by 
giving it to them! Ah, it was 
a grand occasion, and the English 
book-world, let everyone admit, 
rose to the occasion. 








find fragments of some cheap 

series associated with the Long- 

mans, the Murrays, the Bentleys, the 
Blackwoods, or the Chamberses. You 
have, in those names, keys to an old- 
time Valhalla of popular literature, and 
John Cassell should not be forgotten, 
nor that excellent English book-fellow 
Pickering, and also there is Charles 
Whittinghame, the founder of the 
Chiswick Press. 

Some of us can remember London 
publishers who, when asked about the 
get-up of a book, say the type to be 
used for it, would answer: ‘“‘ Oh, we 
leave that to the printer.’’ Those 
publishers are now either dead or out of 
business, for the book with the right 
atmosphere of furnishing cannot be 
attained by leaving it to the printer. 
Whittinghame and Pickering knew that 
doctrine, and practised it to the great 
advantage of the English reprint; 
practised it all the more effectively 
because they themselves were printers 
of originality and taste. 

The old Germany of Goethe and 
Schiller was a land which loved the 
bookish thing and pursued it, and one 
of our most successful early English 
reprinters was Henry George Bohn, a 
young German born in London, German- 
like he began on a strictly commercial 
basis, for he bought “ remainders,” 
meaning copies left unsold of a book, 
and had them bound or rebound and 
put on the market at attractive prices. 
Especially Bohn, as he developed, got 
hold of the English rights of good trans- 
lations, and they were the making of 
Bohn’s Library, which is still, in a new, 
more elegant form, a going concern. 

Thomas Carlyle, a good judge always 
of books, said of Bohn’s Library that it 
was the “usefullest thing’’ he knew. 
His friend Emerson declared, not less 
firmly, that it had “done for literature 
what railroads had done for internal 
intercourse.’’ Possibly Henry George 
Bohn might justly be given the epitaph 
that he was-the first English publisher 
who made the reprinting of books a 
distinctive business. His books looked 
dull and uninviting to the eye, but then 
that was thought becoming in the 


Victorian days, for under them lay the 
doctrine that any gaiety of the mind 
took away from its seriousness. Bohn 
contributed both to the seriousness and 
the gaiety of the nation, for his “ Cribs” 
came greatly to be relied upon by young 
gentlemen who had examinations to pass 
and were not quite sure just how to 
pass them. 

Some of us learned most of our 
Shakespeare from the “ Globe” Shake- 
speare, and it recalls the “Globe 
Library ”’ which the Macmillans launched 
in the eighteen - sixties. David and 
Alexander Macmillan, the founders of 
that great publishing house, were 
remarkable men—-Scotsmen, like so 
many other successful publishers. They 
knew how to bring literary scholarship 
to the door of the popular reader long 
before that door was strewn with papers 
of the tit-bit order. Their ‘‘ Globe 
Shakespeare,” with its admirable text, 
and notwithstanding its small type, was 
a ‘‘ boon and a blessing,’ as well as a 
landmark in the English reprint. 

Henry Morley did 
Good Work. 

Henry Morley, whose handbook on 
English literature used to be in every 
library, and still holds its own, was 
another pioneer with the cheap reprint. 
He, in fact, made it cheaper, without 
taking away from its quality, than it had 
yet been, as remember his “ Universal 
Library.’”’ It opened with an edition of 
Sheridan’s plays, and the price for that 
edition was only ninepence. Then he 
edited the “ National Library ”’ at six- 
pence in ‘cloth binding, and threepence 
in paper covers, and here was a most 
democratic achievement. 

We talk of those who have built up 
our system of education, and should 
not a man like Henry Morley be well 
remembered, in that talk? He did not 
figure in the reports and annals of 
Parliament, and he did not flare in the 
public eye at all. But his name was on 
the title-pages of millions of reprints of 
genuine literature, and that library went 
forth into the world and conquered. 
The conquering was the more worthy 
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A movement nearly always 
finds itself typified in the leader- 
ship of one man, and by general consent 
Mr. J. M. Dent has, in the past quarter 
of a century, been the “prince of re- 
printers.’’ He began with the ‘ Temple 
Shakespeare,”’ and it began with him in 
that natural gradual fashion which 
always belongs to a new book or a reprint 
that has come to stay. 

When Studying Shakespeare 
in Whitechapel. : 

There was a little company of people 
with literary tastes, and they met at 
Toynbee Hall, down in Whitechapel, 
for the serious study of Shakespeare. 
Mr. Dent, who commenced life as a 
bookbinder, a fortunate event for the 
English “ book beautiful,’ was one of 
those serious students of Shakespeare. ~ 
They found that their copies of the 
master had varying texts, and this was 
both awkward and troublesome. Mr. 
Dent was set a-thinking twice over 
when a London bookseller said to him 


casually: ‘Why don’t we have a 
Shakespeare without any needless 
‘flummery’?’’ By this he meant 


notes and explanations which obscured 
the text, rather than clarified it. 

Here was the seedling of the “ Temple 
Shakespeare,’’ which should be clear 
and purposeful, with a page throwing 
up acts and scenes, unbroken lines easy 
to read, and a get-up of austere attrac- 
tiveness. It must, of course, be in many 
volumes—roughly, one for each play— 
but it must have dignity, beauty, and 
always practicability. Now it was not 
simple to crowd those desirable, nay, 
essential qualities into a pocket-sized 
volume, and. yet that had to-be done, 
and it was done. 3 ‘ 

Has the dreaming and planning of the, 
“Temple Shakespeare,” as a house and: 
home wonderful, for our most wonderful 
literature, not been one of the greatest 
tributes ever paid to Shakespeare? It, 
was like inventing a new form of book: 
architecture, for Mr. Dent got little help: 
from the reprints of. earlier years, 
though he did his best to find it. How 
well he solved his problem those of us 
know who have “ Temple Shakespeares,”’ 
just as we know how scholarly was the 

[Concluded on page 310. 





THERE is a decided catch in 
being capable. That is to 
say, unless one is sufficiently 
capable to circumvent the pen- 
alties that are apt to attach 
to that otherwise desirable character- 
istic. Look around amongst your 
acquaintances, and I warrant that 
/ you will come to the conclusion 
that the women who remain longest 
fresh and young, the women who 
retain their looks and appear to have 
plenty of time to devote to the culti- 
vation of their mind and the care 
of their appearance, are not, for the 
most part, of the type that comes 
within the category of‘ the capable.” 

The women who double the réles 
in life—run offices, prosecute pro- 
fessions, save the family rent-roll 
by their economies and ingenuities, 
bring up their family to become 
worthy and reputable members 
of society, and are always there 
when first aid in any direction 
whatsoever has to be extended 
to a neighbour—are apt to look 
their ages, and more also ; they 
bear the unmistakable signs of 
middle-age full early, and when 
folk remark of them, ‘‘ How sadly 
Mrs. Capable is going off,” there 
is always someone present to 
explain sapiently, “ It’s because 
she doesn’t give the proper time 
or attention to herself.’’ While 
Mrs. Flighty is off to the hair- 
dresser, or taking the afternoon 
nap that her medical man has 
impressed upon her is necessary 
for the preservation of her 
beauty of face and figure, 
Mrs. Capable is wearing 
herself to shreds in the 
exercise of capability. 
Life Isn’t Life Without 
Leisure. 

Suddenly, in a flash of 
insight, in the midst of all 
my planning and contriv- 
ing, in the organisation of 
my ladder-house, the train- 
ing of my motley collection 
of hired helps, the care of 
the June baby, the super- 
intendence of the service 
on the doctors down below 
and the club-members up 
above, there came to me 
the realisation that unless 
I took a very firm hand 
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Mrs. HOUSEPROUD 


The Really Capable Woman Needs 
to Remember his even more than 


her Plighty Sister! 


with myself, I stood a pretty good 
chance of becoming one of those 
“ All-work-and-no-play ’’ women who 
are no advertisement for Virtue-is- 
its-own-reward principles. I looked 
the matter fairly and squarely in 
the face, and determined that even 
if something in this admirably run 
household of mine had to go by the 
board, leisure in some form or other 
would have to be mine. 

Organising the 

Shopping. 


I surveyed my time-table. Not 


that I had ever gone so far as to 
put this down in black-and-white, 
but all of us more or less allow our 

























































































I instituted 
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practically, 
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modity is 
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days to get into a groove, and 
it is good now and then to 
reconsider the division of our 
hours and see whether all is 
planned to the bestadvantage. 
I carried this into practice, and I 
made the valuable discovery that far 
too much time was being bestowed 
on the household shopping. Having 
been brought up in a home where my 
mother daily made the round of the 
butcher, the baker, and the candle- 
stick-maker, I had followed in her 
footsteps, with the result that the 
catering had been swallowing up 
many precious minutes which, with 
a little organisation, might have been 
devoted to other things without any 
accompanying loss of efficiency. 

“We Want.” 

I had, in short, been permitting 
the usual “‘ we want ”’ tyranny of my 
otherwise admirable maid to pre- 
vailon me. You may not know 
exactly what I mean to convey 
by this. But when I explain that 
hardly a day passes without this 
lady saying to me with the air 
of one who will not be denied : 
“We want currants,’ ““ We want 
soap,” ‘“‘ We want flour,”’ you 
will all recognise in these simple 
phrases the bugbear of the woman 
who wants to be able to call an 
occasional morning or so her 
own. 

Try as I would to avoid these 
constant demands by means of 
persistent inquiries as to stores 
that might be getting low, or 
cleaning materials that might be 
on the point of exhaustion, suc- 
cess in anticipating wants in an 
intelligent fashion eluded me, 
until at last, in desperation, I 
instituted a store cupboard, in 
which I think practically every 
commodity that is brought into 
play in our household existence 
is amply represented—the non- 
perishable stuffs, bien entendu. 
The Store Cupboard 
Means Freedom. 

Never, until I had experi 
mented on it, did I fully under- 
stand the freedom that such a 
plan brings with it. In conjunc- 
tion with the store cupboard, an 
intelligent organisation of the 
rest of the catering will reduce 
the actual time spent in this 


I Found I Needed Leisure 


connection quite miraculously. The 
week-end catering does demand a 
very definite allowance of thought 
and time, but for the rest, it is not 
often that it cannot be effected en 
passant, that is to say, on one’s way 
elsewhere. To order for one day 
alone is fatal for the woman who is 
looking for leisure. One must think 
ahead, one must definitely scheme for 
emancipation, and with this end, in 
view one will not be long in dis- 
covering the way out of the shopping 
bogey. 

The Free 

Evening. 

“The day for work and the evening 
for pastime,’ I made my motto. It 
is not good for the man who has left 
his job behind him in town to come 
home to a wife who is still busy on 
hers. There are as yet no trade- 
unions for wives, but I feel that there 
should be some sort of public opinion 
to militate against their undue ex- 
ploitation of their own energies. I 
made up my mind in that time of 
realisation that in future all forms of 
work should be banned after the 
evening meal. Impossible the idea 
seemed at its first inception. Yet 
gradually it was achieved, because I 


set myself to make the very best 
use of the odd minutes that occur 
during the day, and because, as in the 
matter of the catering, I learnt to 
eliminate here, and cut down there, 
in matters demanding time. 

Of these latter I will instance just 
a couple, to wit, the adoption, where 
possible, of the shopping-by-post 
system, which will work admirably 
if undertaken with discretion, and-the 
use of the telephone for ensuring that 
no journey of any. kind be embarked 
upon without previous 
having been secured as to the avail- 
ability of the individual to be seen 
or consulted. How many wasted 
mornings can I not recall in the past, 
spent in vainly endeavouring to match 
something, or in the pursuit of some- 
one, who later was found to be other- 
wise engaged ? 
The Telephone 
is a Help.” - 
The woman in search of leisure 
has in the telephone her most sym- 
pathetic aid. Some of us have it for 
years on end without ever realising 
how good a friend it may be. We 
continue to run out in the rain to 
send telegrams, to journey down to 
railway termini to make inquiries 


assurance 


as to trains, to visit places of enter- 
tainment in order to book seats, to 
call on tradesmen, to pay calls, to 
do half a hundred unnecessary and 
uninteresting things, when these 
could all be transacted over the wires 
in a fraction of the time. 

But do not infer from this that I 
am an advocate of cutting down the 
daily airing. This with me was a 
sine gud non, but I made it serve 
many purposes. A visit to a stores, 
I found, could, in many cases, be 
combined with one to a picture 
gallery; and when some exhibition 
or other of interest called me to it, 
as often as not it could be com- 
passed together with business of a less 
intriguing nature. 

By such expedients I discovered 
that, even for the capable woman 
who has attached many strings to 
her workaday bow, leisure is to be 
achieved, if only she will lay her 
plans accordingly. The great thing 
is to want that leisure, and to want 
it badly enough. Not to want it isa 
sign of atrophy in the bigger issues 
of life, and directly you perceive 
such signs, diagnose them and _ pre- 
scribe accordingly. At least, such is 
Mrs. Houseproud’s advice to you. 


Catering by Contrivance 


some butter, cornflour to thicken, and 
seasoning to taste. It was stirred until 
it boiled again and was smooth and 
creamy. A little scraped onion, fried 
onion, some minced herbs, or grated 
cheese, would all vary this, and can be 
added on different days. 

When making pastry for the apple 
dumplings a fruit tart is made at same 
time and set aside. The casserole stands 
in the oven while the pastry is being 
baked and does not interfere with that. 
The meat, after the first cutting, is 
returned to the vessel and pressed under 
a weight. The fillets of fish are fried on 
the top of the stove after the potatoes 
have been done and drained, in the same 
pan with the same fat. Enough potatoes 
are done to last for two or even three 
days, as they are just as nice when made 
hot again in the oven. The ‘salad 
materials can be prepared at odd 
moments and kept ready for adding the 
dressing when required. Dry fragments 
of cheese are grated and kept in a glass 
bottle ready for use. 
How the Money is Laid Out. 

And now we may inquire how the 
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money is laid out. I give the average 
per week, but as almost every week 
there will be small amounts left over of 
such things as sugar, cereals, flour, etc., 
these mount up, and thus it happens that 
one week one or more of these items can 
be left out, leaving room for something 
else, such as a jar of marmalade, to take 
their place. Fruit and vegetables, again, 
do not always work out to the same 
amount; winter root vegetables are 
cheaper than summer peas and beans, 
for example, but we have celery and 
beetroot to add to the winter ones 
and cress and lettuce to the summer 
list. 

Dried fruit is cheaper for stewing 
purposes than fresh, but fresh fruit is 
necessary for health. Among “ con- 
diments ’’ we include oil and vinegar 
for salad dressing, but this will only 
need renewing every three or four 
weeks. 

Like every other housekeeper I find 
the “ groceries ’’ item to be the one that 
needs most careful watching ; the grocer 
can so easily tempt the money out of 
one’s purse ! 
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Weekly average expenditure— 


Soup materials (one packet, root 
vegetables, flavourings) Se eS) 
Fish (dried, and 1 lb. fresh) .. 2 2 
Meat: Mutton or veal, 14 Jb., 
1s. 10d. ; beef or pork, 1}1b., 


25a 0 ae cl 56 se eo) 
Bacon for breakfast, 1b. re HO 
Butter, }1b., margarine, or lard, 
$ lb. a a ae TSS 
Milk, -r~ pt. “daily - ‘cream®: 
cheese ; eggs .. we nis ees OL O: 
Bread and flour... Bers sk Rees 
Tea, $1b.; coffee, }1b... 5 
Cereals : Rice, oats, or macaroni 8 
Fruit (fresh and dried) .. aaiis2 °3. 
Vegetables: Potatoes, greens, 
salads .. He ae 2O) 
Groceries and condiments, 
average _ toenr 
785), O 


As said before, none of these items can 
be said to be rigidly exact ; the one thing 
kept in mind is that if exceeding the 
allowance on one it must be deducted 
from another, 
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Being Novelties and Notions of a Furnishing Nature seen by 


Mrs. GORDON-STABLES 


All Inquiries regarding any of the Items mentioned in our Magazine must be addressed to the 
EDITOR, accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope and a Coupon from the current issue 


I CANNOT expect that 
out of a large circle 
of readers everyone 
will experience the 
urge to possess her- 
self of every item in 
my shopping list of 
novelties for the 
month, but if I have 
been the means of 
bringing within the 
ken of the majority 
at least one or two 
articles which may . 
serve either to lighten * 
the work in the home 
or to aid efficiency in 
some form or another, 
I shall feel that my 
task of putting them 
wise as to what is 
being month by 
month produced in 
our markets for their 
benefit, has not been 
altogether in vain. 

Times out of num- 
ber the housewife sighs for some acces- 
sory or another that will ease her house- 
hold toil and smooth the path of those 
who help her in it, and will continue 
so to sigh without necessity, ignorant 
of the fact that somewhere or other there 
actually exists the very gadget that will 
meet her case. The new invention that 
is launched upon the 
world needs time be- 
fore its fame can 
reach those for whom 
it is intended; often- 
times even the ex- 
pert in such matters 
only lights upon it 
by the merest chance. 
Here are a few such 
inventions that, per- 
chance, may serve a 
useful purpose within 
your homes. 
A Weighted Floor- . 
Polisher. 

Firstly, this month 
I select for attention 
a Floor Polisher, 
tersely known as the 
SKC. which, - “by 
reason of its weight 
(it turns the scale at 
6 lb.), gets over that 
annoying business of 
resorting to the verti- 


blending of bright colourings. 





Beautiful China showing Bird Design: for Breakfast, Dinner and Tea. 
harmony of lavender with hair-brown, panelled with birds and flowers in colours. 
Charming in form and treatment, and quite inexpensive. 


cal, which distinguishes polisher of lighter 
charms. How often have I not wasted 
good pelf in the acquisition of a long- 
handled polisher for inoleum or parquet, 
only to find that the domestic scorned 
its claims, and preferred to go down on 
hands and knees rather than employ it. 
It is easy to attribute such happenings 





More Bird China we can recommend. Left, showing a Pheasant Design in 
colours. Right, the familiar and popular “Springtime ”’ Service, in cheerful 


available in both designs, moderate in price. 
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Tea, Dinner and Breakfast Services are 


to the perversity of 
housemaids, but try 
the majority of such 
implements on your 
own account, and you 
will find that any 
attempt at securing 
a “‘ purchase ” is re- 
warded promptly by 
the block turning 
turtle and sitting up 
incontinently on its 
end.) he =. KaGins 
however, is just suf- 
ficiently weighted to 
prevent such a mis- 
chance, yet not too 
heavy for comfort- 
able use. The brush 
at the base is of 
good bristle, the 
edges are all padded 
with felt, the handle 
works on a swivel 
socket, and the 
whole is as_ tract- 
able as an ordinary 
polishing mop. The price is 11s. 94. 


A pleasing 


Surplus War 
Stores. 


I must confess that not all of the 
war-time left-overs have I found of 
great value in the home, for the make- 
shift nature of some of them has been 
all too apparent throughout their length 
of service. But I do 
see a good many uses 
within the home for 
the wooden serving 
trays of strong make 
that are now to be 
had for the sum of 
5s.11d. These trays 
measure 2 ft. by 
14 ft., and are 3 in. 
deep; they are of 
white wood, and 
when stained with 
creosote or Solignum 
will take on a warm 
brown hue which 
will make them very 
acceptable carrying 
trays, » tea-trays, 
breakfast-in-bed 
trays, or trays for 
nursery toys. 
Ex-Government 
Canisters. 

Another ex- 
Governmental utensil 


Pictures of Shetland Knitters 





A Shetland Knitter Carding Wool. 


is the 4-lb. tea-canister, priced at 1s. 11d. 
Those of us who live in remote places, 
and lay in largish stocks of stores in 
consequence, are apt to be confronted 
with the difficulty of keeping such 
perishable things as tea and coffee 
properly airtight. I use the word 
“ perishable,’’ since, though the actual 
material remains, all its virtue departs 
out of it when no precautions are taken 
to prevent this. These large canisters 





galvanised metal, of a 
purely utilitarian nature, to 
enable you to do away with 
the oven-cloth and to grasp 
your fellow firmly, and, 
secondly, of nickel plate, to 
give a. daintier air to the 
dishes when set upon the 
table. The prices vary ac- 
cording to shape and size. 
And: New 

Pyrex, too. 

There is positively no sort 
or kind of dish that one 
cannot both cook and serve 
in this golden-tinted glass- 
ware nowadays. Quite new 
to me is the Savoury Dish, 
with ears at the side anda 
bell-shaped cover, for the 
serving of such dainties as 
mushrooms or cheese 
soufflés. This cover, which 
is also obtainable separately, at a cost of 
2s. 3d., looks distinctly better than one 
of plate, I think, and is deserving of 
note. The dish, complete with cover, 
costs 4s. 6d. 

Very acceptable, too, are the round 
pie-plates, with a wide rim, which are 
intended for use when a jam-sandwich 
or an open tart is concerned. How 
often a sweet of this kind gives trouble 
when it comes to detaching it from its 





, The “ Dressing of a fine Lace Shawl which, weighing only 3 cunces, 
has an area of 30 square feet. 


should prove invaluable in the country 
store-cupboard. 

Wires for the 

Pyrex. 

If you have been using glass ovenware, 
as of course, as a good housewife, you 
should have been doing, you will surely 
be glad to learn that the baking dishes 
and the casseroles can now be fitted 
with wires to enable easier lifting from 
the oven, and also to enhance their 
beauty of appearance. The wires are 
of two kinds, firstly, those of strong 


tin. Served in the glass dish in which 
it has been baked, it does its cook far 
greater credit. Such dishes range from 
Is. 3d. apiece. 

Another type of pyrex ware that 
commends itself to me is the small 
“individual ’’ pie-dish that holds just 
enough for a single person. In families 
where, owing to their occupations, the 
various members may need to take 
their meals at different times, such 
dishes solve the problem of serving the 
various helpings daintily. For use in 
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A Shetland Knitter Spinning Wool by her 
peat fire. 


the sick-room, where a dish may be 
rejected unless served in as appetising 
a form as possible, these small bowls and 
dishes are especially acceptable. Their 
price ranges from Is. 3d. 


A Cook’s 
Cupboard. 


I have always been inclined to 
consider that in the kitchen of average 
proportions, the introduction of a 
kitchen-cabinet savours a little of 
“ much-ado-about-nothing.’’ But in the 
kitchenette, or the makeshift sort of 
kitchen that so often obtains in a flat 
or converted house, it is quite another 
story, though here, in nine cases out of 
ten, the cabinet would be too bulky a 
thing to fit in to advantage. Now 
comes a miniature edition of the cabinet 





A typical Shetland Knitter. 
Photos by Central Press. 


proper, in the form ot 
what is called a ‘‘ Cook’s 
Cupiboande| DT has 
measures just over 6 ft. 
in width and less than 
1 ft. in depth, so that it 
does not protrude much 
into the room. At the 
base comes a pot cup- 
board and three drawers, 
one of which is lined 
with tin to take the 
bread and the cakes. 
Above comes the porce- 
lain flap that makes the 
pastry-table, and _ still 
higher occur the various 
shelves and pigeon- 
holes for the reception 
of all the stores that are 
brought into use dur- 
ing cooking operations. 
_Its price is 9 guineas. 

A Strainer Jug. oe 

I believe that of all 
its virtues that of preventing the skin- 
ning-over of hot milk makes the greatest 
bid for favour, so far as I personally am 
inclined. For the Cosy Fot is avery 
valuable sort of pot indeed. It has been 
given this name because it carries its 
own cosy upon its back in the form of 
a double lid, which acts as a condenser, 
imprisoning the steam and keeping the 
liquid hot for twice as long as is possible 
when the steam is permitted to escape 
through the spout. In addition, this 
lid is so constructed that to fall off 
would be an impossibility to it. Thus 
it leaves the left hand free to hold the 
cup, and at the same time rules out all 
drips from the spout. 

In addition to the condenser arrange- 
ment, which economises by producing 
a stronger infusion, there is a patent 
strainer, which is so placed that neither 
tea-leaves, coffee grounds, nor lemon- 
pips can escape from it. There can be 
no deposits in the spout, which, being 
recessed and very short, permits one to 
examine its innermost simply by looking 
through it. In short, it is a reform of 
a pot, and is deserving of attention. Its 
price varies according as to whether 
you desire it in earthenware, aluminium, 
pewter, or silver; the most modest 
example is purchasable at 2s. 6d. 

A Novel Flower , 
Bowl. 

We seem to be entering upon a rubber 
age. The latest addition to the store 
of decorative furnishing adjuncts in this 
material takes the form of a rubber 
flower bowl. You may imagine from 
this something that would be wobble- 
some in use and give a disconcerting 
bulge when touched. But not at all. 
These bowls are quite permanent in 
shape, though pleasantly pliant. Not 
the most careless of handling could mar 
their placidity, nor can moisture escape 





Here are some Artistic Life-like Birds in fine China of English manufacture. 
Dainty in form and colour, they are appreciated by the nature-loving woman, 
and give a realistic woodland touch to the surroundings. 


to leave its mark upon the polished wood 
upon which they may be set. They are 
as excellent for growing bulbs or plants 
as for holding cut flowers, and they are 
expressed in quite a number of colours, 
of which terra-cotta and black are 
among the most successful. Their price 
is 3s. 6d. 

Solving the Breakage 

Problem. 

How many of us do not harbour the 
remnants of dinner services left over in 
insufficient quantity to serve any useful 
purpose ? Those who wish to circum- 
vent any such happening in the future 
should see to it that they take advantage 
of the new services that one can select 
by the piece and replace afterwards on 
the same principle. Not alone can one 
build up a set to serve one’s individual 
requirements, but when breakages occur 
one can at once replace from stock, and 
even secure such oddments as a single 
cup or a vegetable-dish cover. 

The large family can have its large 
teapot, the small family its small one, 
the bachelor-girl can choose her dishes 
in a modest size, materfamilias in an 
ambitious one. No more is charged 
proportionately for a single piece than 
for a whole service. There is no reason 
why one should not commence one’s 
married life with a certain pattern, and 
continue using it right up to the end. 
The design in this ware is all applied 
under the glaze, so that it is unaffected 
by its multitudinous washings, even 
though the handmaiden be heavy- 
handed with the soda. 
Use the Right Sort 
of Duster. 

lf only the housewife were to make 
a practice of using the right sort of 
duster for the polishing of her furniture, 
her floors, and her silver, her bill for 
polishing materials might well be reduced 
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Shopping Possibilities 
to a quarter, and_her 
expenditure of energy 
similarly lessened. 
Many a duster either 
leaves behind it a fluffy 
deposit which negatives 
its ministrations, or re- 
sults in a streakiness 
which means unlimited 
elbow. grease if it is 
to be corrected. Now 
comes a cloth known as 
the “ Poli-Cloth,’”’ which 
is, par excellence, a 
polisher, that is to say, 
it is capable of produc- 
ing a polish on its own 
account, by reason -of 
the velvet-like texture 
of its weave. This tex- 
ture remains during the 
whole life of the cloth, 
no matter how often it 
may be washed, Even 
the Poli-Cloth that is 
used for polishing the boots and shoes 
in the final stages keeps its virtues to 
the end; while the Poli that is used 
instead of a chamois leather for the 
windows and mirrors never achieves 
that pitch of hard stiffness which 
assails the leather on drying off. The 
price of a duster of this kind is Is. 3a. 
Gauze for the 

Windows. 

If you want to know what is the very 
latest and mest attractive form of 
window curtaining—I am speaking of 
the short curtains, of course—let me 
tell you that this takes the form of a 
linen gauze, striped in a variety of 
colourings. These nets are most effec- 
tive, and can be chosen in tintings to 
suit the general scheme of a room. 
They are priced at 3s. 3d. a yard. 

Linens for Appliqué 
Work. 

Those who are in search of linen in 
the natural shade for the purpose of 
appliqué work may care to learn of some 
linens woven in different degrees of 
fineness to meet this very purpose. The 
width of these linens varies from 50 in. 
to 70 in., and the price ranges from 
4s. 6d. a yard. They have all the 
suppleness that is needed for work of 
this kind, and their width enables them 
to be cut to the greatest advantage. 
Prevent the Plumber’s 
Bill. 

Prevention is certainly better than 
cure, yet few of us really take sufficient 
precautions to keep clean and clear the 
sink and lavatory pipes and maintain 
the fitments themselves in a properly 
germ-free condition. Force-cups serve 
a useful end in this connection, so, too, 
does ‘“‘ Harpic,’’ which is a compound 
used from a sprinkler-top tin and capable 
of rendering any surface over which it 
may be scattered perfectly cleanly. 
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“FourtH formers” will not have 
any qualms about setting to work on 
this simple pattern, which really only 
has two pieces to cut out in it, has 
no fastenings, and very few seams to 
bother about. In fact, this pattern is 
so delightfully simple that even those 
who hesitated before starting on their 
adventures in dressmaking last month 
will, Iam sure, feel very much tempted, 
when they see this set of pictures, to 
give the matter further consideration. 

The pattern we have chosen this 
month cannot fail to be popular, as 
suspender skirts and pinafore frocks 
are now very fashionable with school- 
girls (and older girls too, for that 
matter). It is different in shape, too, 
from your regulation school tunic, but 
you can quite well wear it over your 
school guimpes and blouses, and every 
school-girl has a plentiful supply of 
these. 

Another time, perhaps, we will 
illustrate how you can make yourself 
a blouse, but the skirt will be quite 
enough for you to try your hand on 
at one time, if you haven’t had much 
previous experience at dressmaking. 
The great secret of success in any art 
is, as Iam sure you know, to be willing 
to move slowly, and not to attempt. too 
much at a time. 

The main object in these pictorial 
lessons is to show you how to use a 
pattern; not to teach sewing, but to 
show you how to use in a practical 
way the sewing knowledge you have 
gained. 
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Placing the Pattern 
on the Material. 


If you look at the picture at the top 
rigat-hand corner you will see a portion 
of the pattern placed on the material, 
and you will see one portion of the 
pattern placed on a lengthwise fold 
of material. Both the back and front 
portions are placed exactly the same 
way for cutting. Double-width material 
is always folded through the centre, 
and the inside is always the right side 
when there is any distinction at all. 

I would suggest a woollen fabric 
being used for this, either wool marocain, 
gabardine, or a fine serge, and for colour 
the new bottle-green that is going to 
be so much worn this year would be 
admirable. But, of course, you will 
probably have your own preference as 
to colour. You will require 1? yd. 
of material 36 or 40 in. wide. 

Forming the Inverted 
Pleat. ‘i 

You will notice that the front portion 
of your skirt is a good deal wider than 
the back ; this is to allow of the inverted 
pleat being made at the centre front. 
Thesingle notch cut in the upperand lower 
edges of your front portion indicate 
where the pleat should be made.. When 
you have the front cut out, open it 
out flat with the wrong side against 
the table, and form the pleats at each 
side of the centre front, folding them. 
until they meet on the crease in the 
centre. Tack securely in position. 5 

Now you will be ready to stitch up 
the under-arm and _ shoulder seams. 
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These must be opened out and pressed 
carefully before proceeding any further. 

The simplest way for a beginner to 
neaten the neck and armhole edges is 
to turn in a single turning all along, 
tack a length of narrow silk braid or 
Prussian binding over the raw edge on 
the under side, and then stitch along 
all edges on the right side of the gar- 
ment; or if you have a fancy for hand- 
stitching, work an outlining-stitch round 
all edges with wool or embroidery thread. 

Another way of neatening the edges is 
to bind them with a bias strip of silk, 
but this is rather more difficult if you 
have not done anything like it before, 
as the strips require cutting and joining 
carefully, and we will go into that more 
thoroughly another time. 

Turning up the Hem. 

Turn a r-in. hem on each pocket, and 
apply to each side of the front in the 
position desired. A good way to turn 
up the hem is to measure how many 
inches the skirt you are wearing is from 
the floor, and get someone else to turn 
the edge up while you have the skirt 
on, measuring from the floor and turning 
up to the required distance all round. 
If you stand up straight for the per- 
formance you cannot fail to get a level 
hem by this method. When you have 
stitched the hem along, the skirt will 
be ready to wear. 

Pattern No. 8266 is supplied in sizes 
for 12 and 14 years. Price 5d., postage 
extra. Address to the “ Girl’s Own”’ 
Fashion Editor, 4, Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street, London, E.G, 


The Story of the Popular Reprint 


handling of the text by the editor, now 
Sir Israel Gallancy. 

It was in 1894 that. The Tempest, the 
first volume of the “Temple Shake- 
speare,’’ was launched, and it made no 
great hit among the booksellers, thouga 
they liked it in every respect. The public 
liked it even more, and, discovering this, 
the booksellers ordered the second volume 
in far greater numbers when it came 
along. After that the ‘‘ Temple Shake- 
speare’’ never looked back, and soon it 
was conquering not only England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, but all Greater Britain, 
the Republic of America, and every 
corner of the world in which the language 
Shakespeare spake is spoken and written. 


Concluded from page 304 


Came the ‘“‘ Temple Classics’’ next, 
and they confirmed: what. the “ Temple 
Shakespeare’? had. shown, that there 
were masses of readers awaiting the best 
English literature, if they were given it at 
a figure which would enable them to buy 
it. Take Dante’s Paradiso. It quickly 
sold twenty thousand copies. Take Cax- 
ton’s Golden Legend, or Malory’s, Mort 
d Arthur, or the Religio Medici, or the 
Essays of Elia. They sold in surprising 
numbers, and Mr. Dent was encouraged 
to other equally fine ventures, and 
especially to ““ Everyman’s Library,” and 
he goes on venturing and conquering. 

He has not been the only Richmond 
in the field, for Mr. Grant Richards 
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launched the ‘ World’s Classics,’ a 
series now in the good charge of the 
Oxford University Press. There have 
been other libraries also which reprint 
the chosen literature of all times, in a 
comely dress, for very little money sought 
from the buyer, though the Great War, 
with its higher prices for everything, has 
also been felt here. Old libraries, too, 
have been revived, and then there 
have been many series of popular re- 
prints, fiction their strongest card. It 
is a spacious land, the English land of 
the reprint, and one could travel long 
in it and always be full, only every 
journey must end, and so must our 
pilgrimage. 
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Old White 
Petticoats. 


At the bottom of many a 
chest of drawers there lurks 
a stock of those voluminous 
white petticoats with 
flouncings of white muslin and lace, 
which no _ fashion 
nowadays seems to 
render possible 
wear. A little con- 
triving, however, 
will transform these 
into excellent prin- 
cess petticoats, sus- 
pended by shoulder 
straps made of some 
of the insertion con- 
tained in the frills. 
Usually there is a 

. deep hem, and the 
skirt is made in the 
first instance suff- 
ciently long to give 
ample depth for a 
full-length petti- 
coat to wear under 

.the present abbre- 
viated dress. The 
gored waist, when unpicked as to the 
fulness, will give just about the right 
under-arm width, but the gores them- 


selves will need narrowing down to- 


wards the base to give the straighter 
line of the moment, and the bottom 
may need a false hem. The flouncing 
will cut up into pretty kimono tops 
for nightdresses. 

A Maltese Lace 

Shawl. 

These big square shawls of thick 
Maltese lace, either in black or in 
cream, obstinately refuse to return 
to fashion in shawl form. They will, 
however, make beautiful “ best ’’ 
bedspreads, if tacked over a lining 
of coloured Jap silk or even over a 
good sateen. Theblack 
shawls look handsome 
treated in this way over 
a deep orange founda- 
tion ; the creamy ones 
are effective above 
apple-green or lilac. 

A Mahogany 
Knife-box. 

The Victorian knife-boxes of ma- 
hogany seem too good nowadays for 
mere kitchen use. A good plan is to 
fix to the back a couple of strong 
glass-plates, and to hang the box 
with its back to the sitting-room wall, 
where it will form a charming little 
set of shelves for small ornaments in 


“Neither Waste nor Hloard” should be 
among the Cherished Slogans of the 


Moderna Woman 





These are empty Honey-jars, which have been 
Enamelled and Decorated. 


which at one time found a home on 
occasional tables, is now no longer 
to be tolerated in that position, it 
often proves puzzling to know how 
to dispose of them. Here is a 
way. 

Old Banner 

Screens. 

The banners of wool and beadwork 
that were at one time used on pole 
firescreens are disposed to baffle one 
for a means of utilising them. A 
good way is to fashion them into 
oval cushion covers, using a widish 
ruching of silk to surround the 


central embroidery and _ cutting 
off the pointed portion -at the 
base. 





The 
Scarf forms the top of 
the Dress, a little Plain Silk being added 


A Frock made from a Silk Scarf. 
bottom of the 


to form Sleeves. Only the upper part 
of the Frock is shown. 
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The Spanish 
Lace Scarf. 


The long scarves of Spanish 
lace that are no longer used 
round the neck will make 


elaborate silver or porcelain. Having decided delightful flounces to a long-waisted 
that the litter of small ornaments, 


dress, preferably of black velvet, made 


to fasten with jet 
buttons from neck 
to waist and given 
long sleeves in the 
Spanish style. The 
material under the 
flounces may be 
merely of sateen, 
since the lace -is 
thick enough to 
hide the fabric be- 
low it. 
A Fine Old Book- 
Binding. 
Sometimes it 
happens that a fine 
tooled leather bind- 
ing has been given 
to a worthless and 
uninteresting book. 
It is then no case 
of vandalism to re- 
move the leaves entirely and to 
transform the binding into the top, 
base and one side of a box, using 
strips of strong cardboard, the depth 
of the back, to form the actual 
receptacle. Paint the three cardboard 
sides in imitation of old vellum, and 
you will have an original and charm- 
ing box for letters, photographs, 
gloves, handkerchiefs — what you 
will. 
A Paisley 
Shawl 
will make an excellent cover for a 
sofa that has grown a little shabby. 
It should not be cut, but can be 
tucked firmly into the corners. It 
would also make an effective portiére, 
suspended from a bracket- 
arm over a draughty 
door. 


A China Silk - 
Shawl 


will show off all its beau- 
ties, and yet not find 
itself damaged, if laid 
over a grand or semi- 
grand piano, where it will serve also 
to preserve the case from scratching. 


Old Sheets. . 

When these are past ordinary use 
they will make excellent dress covers 
for the wardrobe. Each sheet should 
make two full-length dust-excluders, 


stitched up along three sides and 
with three or four press-fasteners to 
close up the base. In the middle of 
the top seam work a_buttonhole 
through which to pass the hook of 
the dress “shoulder.’”’ Aged night- 
gowns can be cut down in the same 
fashion. The strips torn from the 
sheets to secure the needed narrowness 
should be kept as bandages, tightly 
wrapped in paper to exclude dust. 


Cuttings of Felt, 

left over when a surround is fitted 
to a floor, are worth keeping for 
cutting up into draught-excluders, 
nailed to the base of doors. A similar 
strip nailed to a larger door will 
effectually keep out flies and blue- 
bottles in the warm weather. 


_ Cuttings of Cretonne 
that are too small to cover even a 
cushion can be 
fashioned into en- 
velope covers for the 
asbestos table mats. 
lite canteen veo pe 
flap is made so as to 
be capable of being 
tucked inside, there 
will be no need to add 
any fastenings. 


Old Tins. 

If you have a gar- 
den in which you 
would like to build a 
rockery, you will be 
able to achieve one 
that will show but 
little tendency to sub- 

side with time (after 
the manner of rock- 
eries), if you keep all 
your old tins, kettles 
and cans, and dig 
these down deep into 
the ground before 
building up your 
mound ofearth, Rock 
plants need compara- 
tively little depth of 
sustenance, and work- _ 
ing on such a founda- 
tion, you will be able 
tomsecune: excellent 
and lasting results, 
while at the same time 
doing away with the 
necessity for import- 


ing stone. For those yet 





The best parts of an old Mara- 
bout have been sewn in Strips 
on a partly-worn Crépe-de- 
chine Scarf to make a little 
Neck Wrap that is Light and 


arm. 


who live in the country, where there 
is difficulty in getting refuse carted 
away, this tip is especially useful. 
Cigar 
Boxes. 
Decor- 
ated in 
coloured 
Ie S/SiO), 
these 
make ad- 
mirable 
boxes for gloves, 
handkerchiefs, rib- 
bons, what you will. 
The wood is so 
smooth, and the work- 
manship so good, that 
the boxes are worth 
saving, either for this 
purpose or for the 
devising of dolls’ 


furni- 

ture. 

In the 

latter 

Capa- 

COlnbay: 

they RR 

can be Here a Rose Scarf with Gold Em- 

work- broidery has been cut in half to 
form the lower portion of a Tunic, 

ed up the top being made of Black Crépe- 

into de-chine trimmed with Gold Thread. 
The Yoke Pattern (No. 

minia- be supplied if required. 

tae 


chests, four-post bed- 
steads and side- 
boards. 


Cardboard Boxes, 
if of a suitable size, 
can be made into most 
decorative blouse- 
boxes. They need to 
be covered with a gay 
cretonne, or with left- 
over pieces of pretty 
wall-paper, and to be 
strengthened at the 
base with a sheet of 
thick brown paper, 
pasted and mitred so 
as to hold the sides 
firmly to the bottom 
of the box, before the 
covering is applied. 
A New Use for 
Old Pots. 

A recent thinning 
out of “ treasures that 
may come in useful 





“Using Up” 


sometime,’’ disclosed a neat row of 
earthenware honey-jars. Then I had 
aninspiration, A tin of enamel would 
Geulsere 1 
them into 
charming 
Iie -Gataliee 
fern-pots. 

Enam- 
els can 
be pur- 
chased in 
tins of varying 
sizes, at a cost of 
301 Od..4 0G) OF 1s 
in a very good 
variety of colours. 
I was especially de- 
lighted with the 
small tins, as one 
could revel in a 
variety of colours 
with a minimum of 
waste. To begin 
the experiment I 
bought a tin of 
yellow enamel, and 
one of black, a 
small flat enamel 
brush, and some 
turpentine. 

Assuring myself 
that the jars were 
quite clean and dry, 
I applied a coat 
of yellow enamel as smoothly as I 
could. The pots were quite trans- 
formed, presenting a shiny surface 
rivalling that of china. I then had to 
leave the enamel to harden, which it 
did in about twenty-four hours. 
Next day I completed my work. On 
one pair of jars I painted rabbits and 
mushrooms in silhouette round the 
base, placing a thin black line under 
the rim. The result was most effec- 
tive; snowdrops and crocuses were 
soon nodding round two more jars, 
and I paused to survey my work with 
pride. 

This work is so simple to do, 
and so effective and lasting when 
done, that I have no _ hesitation 
in recommending it to others. Mis- 
takes are so easily removed by a 
rag moistened in turpentine, that 
the most timid artist need not be 
afraid to attempt it. Designs can 
either be enamelled on to the pot 
straight away, or sketched in pencil 
first. 
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SWEET ALYSSUM BOOKLETS 
Edited by FLORA KLICKMANN 


Four uniform little Books of Poems, with Exquisite Coloured Plates—*‘ A Bunch of Carnations,” 


he Haunt of the Primrose,” ‘ 


Price 6d. net each 
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“Sea Lavender,” “Sunlight on the Lake ” 





‘“Human nature remains curi- 
ously static,” reflected Miss Trim, 
watching a disciple as she pounded 
away with her little pestle and 
mortar. ‘““ Do you know, nothing 
brings the past more vividly be- 
fore my eyes than the relics of women’s 
vanity that one finds wherever a 
museum houses a collection of ‘ dug- 
ups’ from, say, Egypt or Greece, or, 
in point of fact, from practically any 
dead-and-gone civilisation that has 
played a vital part in the history of the 
world. I went to Pompeii once, and 
positively the thing that made it live 
for me most touchingly was a woman’s 
unguent pots, her mirror and her comb. 
I visualised her of the same flesh and 
blood as myself, subject to the same 
human weaknesses, experiencing the 
same human emotion. In some extra- 
ordinary way it bridged the gulf of the 
years and stirred emotions, while more 
important things stirred merelyinterest.” 

“T feel that too, when I see all the 
different cosmetique jars, and other 
adjuncts of the toilette, that have been 
found in the tombs of Crete, or buried 
with the Ptolemies and their Queens,” 
added one of Miss Trim’s little band of 
admirers, now busily engaged in stirring 
and mixing some compound from which 
emanated an enticing odour. “ Yet I 
am always conscious of a distinct dis- 
taste for what is known as ‘ beauty 
culture’ when it takes the form of 
encouraging the professional in our 
midst. Too big a loophole for charla- 
tanry and for greed based on the basic 
vanity of woman, methinks.” 
Recipes for Hands 
this Time. 

“ Keep on stirring, and always in 
the same direction, please,’ adjured 
Miss Trim severely. “‘ Hand-made pre- 
parations should always turn out 
smoother and more even than machine- 
made ones, because, whereas a power- 
driven machine can only function 
within a given area, the hand-wielded 
implement searches out in all directions 
the little lumps and accretions, and 
reduces them at last to perfect 
dissolution.” 

The lady, with misgivings reduced to 
a proper state of submissiveness, adopted 
the line of Brer Rabbit. Miss Trim 
pesceived it, and took a more sympa- 
thetic tone. 

Anti-Chilblain 
Ointment. 

“Why go to the professional unless, 
indeed, it be a matter of taking advantage 
of certain admirable ready-to-use creams 
and lotions that have maintained them- 
selves on the market for years by reason 
of their sheer economy and excellence ? ”’ 
she queried. “ Any woman of initiative 


Bow Miss Trim Deals with This, 
and Other Persomal Affaivs, at her 
Toilet Table 


can provide her own toilet table with 
all it needs by following out a few simple 
recipes, and varying them and their 
constituents to meet her especial needs. 

“For instance, how difficult it is to 
buy a really good specific against chil- 
blains, yet what could be more unsightly 
than hands that are disfigured by the 
bulbous distortions that these leave 
behind them? Now here is a recipe 
that will save all that, provided you 
have it ready to hand immediately the 
first indication of trouble occurs. 

“You see, the great thing in treating 
chilblains is to prevent the skin losing 
its suppleness. The softer and more 
pliable you can induce it to be, the more 
easily will congestion beneath it be 
frustrated. Now, both oils and wax are 
good agents in such a cause, so you will 
understand why I tell you to shred up 
half an ounce of wax in a drachm of 
resin, and have ready to hand an ounce 
of oil of turpentine, and half that weight 
of lard. ; 

When Heating 

ax. 

“Now when you are heating a wax 
for toilet purposes, the great thing is to 
go slow.. So, in order to blend the wax 
and the resin, place the two in the 
smallest china bowl you can find, and 
rest this in a pan of boiling water 
above a gas jet that barely shows a 
glimmer of flame. Take it off as soon 
as they show signs of a melting dis- 
position, and when you have stirred 
well, add the lard, then the oil, and 
continue to stir, but no longer over the 
fire. If you have the patience to go on 
stirring until the compound is quite 
cold, so much the better.” 


For the “ Honest-Toil” 
Hand. 


“That sounds useful,’’ admitted a 
disciple, “‘ but what about the girl who 
doesn’t suffer from chilblains, but only 
from hands that are naturally a bad 
colour, and happen as well to be 
roughened by housework and an occa- 
sional job of gardening? Can’t you 
prescribe for her too ?”’ 

“No difficulty in that,” declared our 
mentor. ‘“ The process will be the same, 
but the ingredients will differ. Into your 
little bowl this time you will put an 
ounce of glycerine and a dessertspoonful 
of honey, together with the squeezed 
juice of half a lemon. Of course, you 
can increase these ingredients pro- 
portionately to whatever quantity seems 
good to you. It isn’t a bad plan to band 
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together for this sort of work and 
share out among half-a-dozen or 
so, all of whom undertake the 
preparation of a different specific. 
When this particular mixture has 
been melted and stirred, it should 
be placed in a stoppered bottle—an old 
scent bottle will serve admirably. But 
when it is a more solid form of cos- 
metique that is being prepared, it saves 
waste to make it in the little jar in 
which it is to be kept. The home- 
chemist soon learns to save likely jars 
with this end in view.” 

“Could we make a nail-polish ?”’ 
asked a flighty young thing with obvious 
leanings towards manicure. 

“Never use one,’’ averred Miss Trim 
tersely. “‘ The majority of powders pro- 
duce their polish at the expense of the 
nail’s substance. The only shine that 
can be induced with impunity is that 
which comes from the presence of 
natural oils, and this you can _ best 
develop by stimulating the natural 
fount of them. If daily you rub over 
the nails with a rag dipped in olive oil 
and then rub briskly with a clean 
chamois leather, you will soon discover 
that they present all the brilliance that 
you need, and that they increase in 
healthiness and show no disposition to 
brittleness—a usual complaint when 
more artificial means are resorted to.’’ 

“What's the lady with the mortar 
at?’’ asked a damsel. 

“ She is making a paste for chapped 
hands,” was Miss Trim’s explanation. 
“At the bottom of her mortar is an 
ounce of blanched almonds, with the 
yolk of an egg and as much oil of sweet 
almonds as will work the whole up into 
a smooth paste when all has been duly 
pounded. When this has been attained 
we shall add a dozen drops of oil of 
Carraway, and as many of tincture of 
benzoin, and by that time I trust we 
shall have a creamy sort of concoction 
that can be gently rubbed into the most 
tender of hands to produce greater 
softness and whiteness. 

“Tt is rather a sticky sort of com- 
pound, so that if you put it on when 
going to bed, the best plan is to wear 
a pair of soft kid gloves for the night. 
You must wash your hands and dry them 
gently before you apply the ointment, 
for so it will sink in the more effectually.’’ 

I think it.was the absence of chemicals 
from Miss Trim’s recipes that reassured 
us, for we all tripped away harbouring 
no uncomfortable qualms on the sub- 
ject of cosmetiques. We took a look at 
Miss Trim’s own digits before we left 
her. They were white and smooth with 
nails nicely tended, yet showing none of 
that meretricious brilliance that once 
passed for elegance. 








CuoosE a soft light-weight wool for 
making these models. “ Ladyship ”’ 
Shetland floss will give excellent results, 
or if a silky finish is desired we would 
suggest “ Ladyship ’’ Sheen-ella wool. 


A Slip-on Jumper Opening 
under the Arms. 


To make, first cut the net and stitch 
on the machine round neck and armhole 
edges to prevent stretching while you 
work. Tack up 1 mesh on the lower edge, 
and into this darn 4 apricot-coloured 
threads, going round the jersey. Above 
this darn in 6 meshes of blue threads 
(4 threads to a mesh), going round the 


jersey. Now darn in 13 rows of white 


wool to form a white band, darning these 
threads up and down the jersey. Fill in 
the remaining upper portion of the 
jersey with blue threads, going up and 
down. 

Now put in the apricot design on the 
white band, working it round instead of 
up and down, as the white threads go. 
Bind the armhole and neck edges with 
blue ribbon. 

The hatband to match is 34 in. by 
24 in. It is 11 meshes wide. After 
tacking under 1 mesh on each side, darn 
in apricot round the outside edges, using 


A Slip-on Jumper Opening 
under the Arms. 


No. 9273. 








4 threads to the mesh. Then put in 
2 blue rows next to the apricot on each 
side, and between these rows in the 
centre 3 white rows. In these 3 white 
rows darn in the apricot design, going 
in the opposite direction to the white. 
A Pointed Scarf 

and Hatband. : 

The scarf is 43 meshes wide. Turn 
under 1 mesh on each side and tack it 
evenly under the mesh above, making 
the finished width of the scarf 41 meshes. 
Cut your white wool in 2-yd. lengths, 
and darn in the white foundation of the 
scarf with these lengths, using 4 threads 
in each space. Leave the outside row on 
each side of the scarf -to be filled in with 
blue. Count up 12 spaces from the 
bottom, to allow for the point, and fill 
in this outside blue row on each side, 
Darn in your coloured design at each 
end of the scarf, going across the scarf 
in the opposite direction to the white 
body part. When the design is finished, 
cut the net in points, allowing 1 or 
2 meshes longer than the design. Clip 
the ends of the wool and turn them under 
and finish neatly on the wrong side. The 
points are finished with an edge of blue 
squares. Join the points of these blue 
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A Jersey that Opens down the 
Front. 


No. 9274. 





squares together with white wool in a 
crochet of 5 ch and fasten into points 
with dc. Wind white wool round a 
43-in. cardboard 5 times. Slip it off and 
loop through the white crocheted chain. 
Pull up tight and clip the lower end. 
Put one of these in each of the chain 
loops. 

The hat band is made with the same 
design. 

A Jersey that Opens 
down the Front. 

Cut the net 2 or 3 1m1eshes wider than 
your pattern at the front and the bottom 
to allow for turning up. First darn in 
the foundation of green wool, darning 
up and down the jersey. Leave at least 
4 in. or more beyond the shape of the 
neck, armholes, etc. These edges are 
folded in when bound, and allow for any 
stretching of the wool. When the green 
foundation wool has been put in the 
fronts and back of the jersey, the under- 
arm and shoulder seam edges are bound 
with binding tape, and the seams are 
sewn together and pressed open. Next 
hem back the front and bottom edges 
neatly and bind the neck and shoulder 
seams with #in. ribbon. Now work in 
the border design with white wool, 


Jumpers and Scarves in Darned Net 


darning in the opposite direction from 
the green foundation. Begin at the 
corner and darn the design up each side 
of the front. Then work the bottom 
design towards the under-arm seam. 
Start the design in the centre back and 
work towards the under-arm seam so that 
any unevenness comes there. 

Pink and White Scarf Darned 

on Point d'‘Esprit. 

This is 2 yd. wide, so that 4 yd. is 
sufficient to make the scarf by using the 
width for the length. The 5-in. border 
is made with pink wool in a lattice effect, 
picking up each dot on the net while 
darning. The 
rest of the scarf 
is darned in 
straight diag- 
onal rows, pick- 
ing up each dot 
onthenet. First 
there are 1¢ in. 
pink (7 rows of 
darning), then 

1% in. white (7 
rows of darning). 
gh SeSecomny- 


ees 





titchery ” 


is devoted to 


“PRETTY GIRLS’-WEAR’: 
It contains illustrations and directions for making 
TWO EXQUISITE FLOWER JUMPERS, 


an Evening 
“Daffodil” 
Tunic, and 
an allur- 
ing “Rose” 
Jumper. 

In addition, 
there are 
directions for 
Wool Tufting 
on Dotted 
Net, showing 
Jumper, Bou- 
doir Cap, Col- 
lar and Vest; 
Butterflies for 
Dress Trim- 
mings, and 
other Items of 
Needlecraft, 
suitable for 
Girls’ things. 

STITCHERY 
No. 53 is Price 


6d. net; by 
post 7d. 





Makes a Delightful Present for anyone who is fond of Beautiful Handwork. 





Border used on the Pointed Scarf 
in the centre of the Group. 





Pink-and-White Scarf Darned 
on Point d’Esprit. 


tinued, alternating white 
and pink bands. At each 
end of the scarf crochet 
with white wool: 4ch, 1 dc, 
ach, dc. .etes actosse tne 
scarf. Into this tie your 
fringe, which is made by 
winding pink wool 3 times 
and white thread twice 
round a cardboard the length 
that your fringe is desired 


(5 in. in this case). Slip it Thewpper 


off and loop through the esion 
white chain. Pulltightand shows the 
clip the lower end. Putone Band used 
of these in each crrene 
s Jersey on 
of the chain  ¢he right. 
loops. hand 
Figure. 


A Bag to Match 
your Jumper. 


The finished 
bag is 13 in. by 
Io in., and is 
made of tan wool with the 
design in henna, jade green, 
and black. Fill in the back- 
ground, going up and down 
in darning. Then the design 


















It contains 


is darned in, 
going in the op- 
posite direction 
The bag is inter- 
lined with crino- 
line and has a 
green silk lining. 
The handle is 
braided in tan, 
henna, and 
green, ending in 
a tassel on each 
side where it is 
fastened in 
place. 

Patterns are 
issued for cut- 
ting out the two 
jumper styles 
illustrated, in the 
medium size 
only, as indi- 
cated by the 
numbers beneath the illustrations. Price 
5d. each, postage extra. Address to 
the ‘“ Girl’s Own’’ ._Fashion Editor, 4, - 
Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, 
EEGs a5 


The lower Border is 
used on the Hat on 
the left-hand Figure. 





titchery ” No. 


is entitled 


“THINGS FOR THE 


LITTLEST ONE” 


the 
sweetest little Frocks for a Tiny Girl in 
Knitting ; with a First Polo Suit, a First 
Woolly Outfit, a Polo Romper, Bed-room 
Slippers for a 
Tiny One, a 


directions for making 


Nursery Pen- 

wiper, a But- 

terfly Cot 
Cover, etc. 


These dainty 
little Gar- 
ments are easy 
to make, and 
are soon com- 


pleted. 
STITCHERY 
A Bag to Match your No. 54 is Price 
Jumper. 6d. net; by 

post 7d. 


29 


Vol. 13, 


Now on Sale, contains directions for Useful Knitting, Lovely Crochet, a Special Raffia 


Section, and many Needlework Novelties. 
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Price 2s. 6d. net 





OUDS 
wa 





Sheep’s Head 
Broth. 

A sheep’s head and trotters, 1} Ib. scrag 
of mutton, 1 cup pearl barley, 1 cup split 
peas (soaked 24 hours), 6 sprigs of 
parsley, 13 lb. carrots, 4 medium-sized 
turnips, 6 onions, and 4 qt. cold water. 

For a lamb’s head half the quantity 
of ingredients will be enough. 

The head and trotters should be split 
by the butcher. Before cooking they 
are soaked in warm water and the brains 
are set on one side. After soaking, the 
head and trotters are washed and 
blanched, and are then ready_for the 
soup-pot. 

They are put into cold water with 
1 small teaspn. salt to each quart and 
brought very slowly to the boil. The 
slow boiling is the secret of success. 

When the broth boils the gas is 
lowered, the scum is removed, and the 
barley and peas are put in, as they cannot 
be cooked too much. When it has 
simmered for 1} hours the mutton and 
trotters are removed and the sliced 
vegetables are added. The head will 
take about 3 hours altogether. 

While the vegetables are cooking the 
parsley is chopped and the meat is cut 
from the piece of scrag. : 

Before serving, the meat and trotters 
are put back to re-heat, then the broth 
is seasoned and poured on to the parsley 
in the tureen. The head make a separate 
dish with the carrots and trotters round 
it as a garnish. 


Knuckle of Veal 
Soup. 

t knuckle of veal sawn across in three 
or four places, 1 large head of celery or 
two smaller ones, 3 onions, 4 carrots, 
1 turnip, a bunch of herbs, 1 tablespn. 
chopped parsley, 3 oz. ground rice, 
pepper, salt to taste, cold water in the 


proportion of 1 qt. to 1 lb. meat and 
bones. 

The knuckle, which will weigh from 
3 to 5 lb., is washed and placed in a 
casserole with cold water and 2 teaspn. 
salt, and is brought to the boil very 
slowly. Meanwhile the onions are 
coarsely chopped, 1 carrot and turnip 
are cut into dice, and 3 good-sized 
carrots are cut in quarters. The outside 
stalks of celery are left whole and tied 
together, while the tender white stalks 
are cut in half. 

When the water boils the scum is 
removed and the vegetables, pepper- 
corns, and bunch of herbs are added. 
After this the soup must not boil, but 
only simmer very gently till the meat 
is tender. There is a lot of difference 
between the effect of simmering and 
boiling. 

Simmering at a temperature of 80° F. 
makes the meat tender, and draws out 
some of the flavour and juices, but boiling 
at a temperature of 212° F. only serves 
to harden the albumen of the meat and 
produce a tough joint and flavourless 
soup. The meat will be tender in 2 to 
24 hours, according to the size of the 
knuckle. When done, the joint is taken 
out and kept hot, also the celery and the 
large pieces of carrot. 

The broth is left boiling till the cook 
is ready to thicken it by adding ground 
rice mixed to a smooth liquid with a 
little cold milk. The chopped parsley 
is put in the tureen and the soup is 
poured in, after boiling for ro min. 

There are two ways of serving the 
meat, one is to cut it in small pieces and 
serve it in the soup, or it may be done 
according to the directions in the 
Cleikum Inn cookery book, which say, 
“The stewed uncut knuckle may be 
served in the soup or separately; for 
many like to pick the gristles, a ‘ pleasing 
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toil,’ instead of having the meat cut 
from them by the cook.” 


Artichoke Soup. 


2 lb. Jerusalem artichokes, 1 pt. white 
stock (boiling), ? pt. milk, } gill cream, 
1¥ Oz. butter, 1 teaspn. salt, 2 oz. flour, 
pepper to taste. 

The artichokes, after scrubbing and 
peeling, are put into cold water contain- 
ing 1 tablespn. vinegar to keep, them a 
good colour. They are simmered till 
soft in the stock and milk, and rubbed 
through a hair-sieve. The butter is 
melted and the flour stirred into it with 
the pan off the gas, and when smooth 
the purée is added gradually, and stirred 
till it boils. After nicely seasoning, and 
boiling for 3 min., it is poured on to 
the cream, which should be put in the 
tureen. 

Dried mint is as good served with this 
as it is with pea soup. 


Chestnut Purée. 


1 1b. chestnuts, 2 leeks, 1 bunch herbs, 
x teaspn. celery seeds (tied in muslin), 
1 oz. butter and flour, 14 pt. boiling watez 
or stock, salt and pepper, 2 tablespn. 
cream. 

To remove the shells, the chestnuts 
are slit and put in a fairly hot oven for 
15 min. till they split open, when the 
shells are removed and the fibre scraped 
off. 

To make the 
Purée. 

The chestnuts are put in a pan with 
the boiling stock and half the milk, and 
are simmered gently till very soft (about 
3 hour), when they are rubbed through 
a sieve. 

To thicken it a smootl: sauce is made 
of the butter, flour, and 4 pt. milk, and 
to this the purée is added gradually. 
After boiling for a few minutes, and 


Cold Weather Soups 


seasoning with salt and pepper and a 
pinch of sugar, the purée is poured on to 
the cream. 

Cheese straws nicely flavoured with 
cayenne are good served with chestnut 
purée, 

To Serve with 
Soup. 
Fried crofitons are suitable for veget- 


able soups, as these are lacking in tases 
while for richer meat soups toasted 
biscuits, crofitons of toast, or pulled bread 
are best. 

Pulled bread is made by pulling the 
crumb of a fresh loaf into rough-shaped 
pieces and baking them in a moderate 
oven till they are lightly browned 
throughout. 


Grated cheese, cheese straws, or fingers, 
go well with tomato, onion, or macaroni 
soups. 

Cheese fingers are made by sprinkling 
grated cheese and a little pepper on a 
square of thinly rolled flaky pastry and 
covering it with another thin sheet of 
pastry. The top is marked into fingers 
and glazed with egg before baking. 





Fresu haddocks are best, most 
plentiful, and cheapest from 
November to February, and 
there are Many savoury ways 
of serving them. The following 
recipes all come from Scotland. 


Baked Haddock and 
Forcemeat Balls. 

One fresh haddock (1$1b.), # pt. stock, 
1 onion, a bunch of herbs, some thinly- 
cut lemon rind, 1 oz. butter and flour, 
1 tablespn. mushroom ketchup, 2 oz. 
dripping. 

Forcemeat 
‘Balls. 

8 pt. breadcrumbs, 6 spring onions, 
1 tablespn. chopped parsley, 4 teaspn. 
dry herbs, grated lemon rind, salt and 
pepper, t egg and 1 yolk or 2 small eggs, 
1 good rasher of bacon or 2 oz. fat ham, 
deep frying-fat. 

The fins and tail, with any other fish 
-trimmings from the fishmonger’s, are 
stewed in the stock with the onions, 
herbs, and lemon rind while the fish 
is being prepared and cooked. 

For the stuffing and forcemeat balls 
the onions, parsley, and bacon are finely 
chopped and mixed well with the other 
ingredients. Two eggs are used for 
mixing if the stuffing is to be made into 
forcemeat balls, otherwise one egg would 
be enough. 

Part of the mixture is put in the body 
and sewn up and the fish trussed into an 
““S” shape, with a thread through the 
tail and body and 
under the mouth. It 
is baked in a hot 
oven for 30 min., 
and should be well 
basted with dripping. 
A small potato can 
be used to keep the 
mouth open. 

The rest of the 
stuffing is rolled into 
small balls, using 
enough flour to 
prevent them stick- 
ing to the hands. 
The fat (lard, drip- 
ping, or oil) should 
be in a shallow 
stew-pan and there 
should be plenty of 


BAKED HADDOCK AND 
FORCEMEAT BALLS. 


You will find a Large Number of 
Economical and WNowel Fish Recipes 
im the Editor’s Cookery Book, “#ish 
with Forcemeats and FPiavourings.” 
Price is. 6d. met 


it, at least 1 Ib. or, better still, 1} lb. or 
more. It is more extravagant to use a 
small quantity of fat, as it burns more 
easily. 

Another reason for using plenty of fat 
is that it is quicker, as more things can 
be fried at a time. If only a small 
quantity is used it cools quickly, with 
the result that the cooking is greasy 
and indigestible. 

The forcemeat balls can all be put in 
a frying-basket at once and lowered into 
hot smoking fat for about 3 min. 


Brown Sauce, 
to serve with baked haddock and force- 
meat balls. 

The flour is browned in the butter, the 
ketchup is added, and the stock that has 
been simmering is strained off and 
brought to the boil. The fish is dished 
up, and after removing the thread, the 
sauce is poured over and the forcemeat 
balls and pieces of lemon are mixed as a 
garnish. 


Haddock and Oysters 
with Cider Sauce. 


The haddock is prepared, stuffed, and 





baked as in the previous recipe, 
using } pt. breadcrumbs instead 
of ? pt. for the stuffing. 

When it has baked for 
15 min. the dripping is poured 
off, and a bottle of cider is 
emptied into the tin and used 
for basting and finishing the 
cooking of the fish. In another 
I5 or 20 min. the fish will be done, 
and the cider, nicely flavoured, will be 
ready for making a brown sauce. For 
this 1 oz. butter is heated and 1 oz. 
flour is browned in it, a little mushroom 
ketchup is stirred in with the liquor from 
12 oysters and the cider. This is boiled 
up and seasoned, and the oysters are 
put in but not boiled, only allowed to 
heat. 

Some of the sauce is strained round 
the fish and the rest is handed sepa- 
rately. 

The oysters may, of course, be omitted, 
and the dish will still be found very 
good. 


Haddock and 
Potato Balls. 

A stuffed haddock is brushed over 
with egg, and after sprinkling with 
breadcrumbs is baked for 30 min., being 
well basted with dripping ; 14 1b. freshly 
boiled potatoes should be ready when 
the fish is put in the oven. These 
are strained and dried over a low gas 
and mashed with a fork till there are 
absolutely no lumps. 1 oz. butter, 
4 chopped shallots, 
and 2 tablespn. 
cream or milk are 
added to the potatoes 
and beaten well and 
seasoned to taste. If 
liked, 1 egg can be 
stirred in. 

The mixture is 
made into balls which 
are placed in a tin, 
and before baking 
glazed with the rest 
of the egg that was 
used for the haddock. 
When eggs are dear 
a dried one can be 
used for the stuffing 
and none need be 
brushed over the fish. 





“MAYONNAISE with pineapple ! 
funny it must taste !”’ 

‘“ Ever tried it ?’? demanded my little 
American sister-in-law, with- 
out pausing in her vigorous 
beating of egg-yolk and oil. 

“No; but it sounds a 

“H—m—m! that’s a 
pretty poor test for food,’’ 
retorted ‘Sadie. “I don’t 
listen to mine—I faste it. 
You English seem afraid 
to experiment with new 
' flavours, and you’re missing 
_an awful lot of good things. 
' Once you’ve tasted them, I 
“guess you'll like them as 

much as we do. Wait till 
~you’ve had luncheon with me 
afew times!’» >> 
Well, she certainly did 
Mi SOme  thimcis tha t 
“sounded ’’ almost crazy, 
but the taste was piquant 
and interesting. I wouldn’t 
want a steady diet of them, 
but for a change they were 


How 





delicious, and weil worth 
trying. 
Kentucky 
Tart. 
Put into an enamelled 


saucepan 4 lb. seedless rais- 
ins, 3 0z. brown sugar, 
enough chopped mint leaves to fill 
2 tablespn , 1} oz. flour, and a pinch of 
salt Stir thoroughly together, then add 
1 gillcold water. Bring to boiling-point 
and simmer for 5 to 10 min., stirring 
well. Line a greased deep plate with 
short crust, fill with the mixture, and 
cover with more pastry. Pinch the 
edges of the crusts together, and bake 
in a quick oven until the pastry is 
done. 

If you want to eat this tart cold, do 
not make baking-powder pastry. You 
“can make little individual tarts—like 
mince pies—if you prefer. 

Sausages with Pineapple 
Sauce. 

Fry the sausages in the usual way, 
cooking them until well done and nicely 

crisped. Drain off the fat remaining 





CARILL 


By IRENE DAVISON 


into a small saucepan, and stir in r oz. 
flour. When this is well blended, pour 
in 1 breakfastcup finely shredded pine- 





apple and juice. Bring all to the boil, 
simmer till the sauce thickens nicely— 
stirring all the time, of course—then 
arrange the sausages on a very hot dish 
and pour the sauce round them. 

Sippets of very crisply fried toast go 
well with this dish, and you can and 
some ‘‘curls’”’ of toasted bacon as well, 
either to eke out or to add variety. 
Stewed Steak 
and Apricots. 

Wash } Ib. good dried apricots, and 
soak for 12 hours in sufficient water to 
cover well. Next day bring them slowly 
to simmering-point with 1 tablespn. 
brown sugar and enough additional 
water to keep the fruit just covered. 
Simmer till the fruit is plump and 
tender. Strain off the syrup. Cut up 
1 lb. stewing steak, and brown lightly in 





a stew-pan with an onion chopped small. 
Put the meat into a casserole, and m>lt 
1 oz. of butter in the stew-pan. Stir in 
smoothly 1 oz. of flour and 
% teaspn. salt, then add the 
apricot syrup, with enough 
water added to make nearly 
1 pt.; bring to the boil, then 
pour over the steak. Place 
the casserole in a moderate 
oven, and bake for 2 hours, 
adding the apricots about 
4 hour before serving. 

You can serve apricots or 
peaches in the same way 
with lamb or veal, ‘or 
stewed fresh plums may be 
served with an ordinary 
beef casserole. Stewed dried 
peaches are delicious with 
boiled or baked ham. © | 


Cheese and Ham 


Toast. F 
Grate 4 lb. dry cheese, 
add to it 4 teaspn. salt, } 
teaspn. black pepper, 1 leve. 
teaspn. dry mustard, and 
mix all to a paste with a 
beaten egg. Spread thickly 
on hot toast cut in fingers, 
heat in the oven for 1 min., 
then serve with a well-done 
rasher of bacon on each 
finger. i 
Instead of the mustard, chopped 
piccalilli may be added to the cheese. 
This mixture used as a filling between 
cheese biscuits makes piquant sand- 


wiches always appreciated by men- 
folk. 
Green Pea 
Salad. 

Use a tin of green peas when 
fresh ones are not available. Grate 1 


onion and 2 oz. cheese, and mix lightly 
but thoroughly with the green peas, 
Take small crisp leaves of lettuce, 
and dip ‘each in a thin mayonnaise. 
Put these at the bottom of the 
salad-bowl, heap the salad mixture 
in, and pour a little mayonnaise. 
over the top. Garnish with a few 
cooked peas and a little chopped 
parsley. \ ; 


Flora Kiickmann’s Popular Novel 


is now in its Fourth Edition 


Price 7s. 6d. net 
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A Baby’s Matinée 
Jacket made from two 
White Lawn or Silk 
Handkerchiefs, with 
little Sleeves to Match 
Material added. 













A Bib for 
Baby from 
aosma 

Embroidered 
Cambric 
Handkerchief. 


Handkerchiefs are used in 
various Sizes and Colour- 
ings as_ Hair-bandeaux, 
Pretty Neckwear and 
attractive “ Tuck-ins.” 


A Dressing Jacket, from four 
large patterned Handker- 
chiefs—two for the back, two 
for the front, these latter 
beiag cut down the middle, 
and with the edges bound 
with a ribbon facing, to match 
the side tie-ups. 









Two small Scalloped Linen 
Handkerchiefs, cut in half 
diagonally, make attrac- 
tive Collars and Pockets 
for a Little Girl’s Dress. 





A dainty Camisole 
made from four 
White Embroidered 
Handkerchiefs, 
joined together with 
Bands of Filet Lace. 


A Tea Apron made 

from a big coloured 

patterned Silk 
Handkerchief. 
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Last night, after I got into 
bed and just before my 
thoughts went to sleep, a 
part of me that I call my 
heart went wandering along 
a road I used to know. Of 
course, there was a wind, 
because that road is on the 
top of a hill, but it was a nice wind; not a cutting 
north-easter that makes a woman button up her coat 
and bend her head, and struggle for her footing inch 
by inch. 

This wind was a kind ‘friendly thing, the sort of wind 
that tells you tales and puts a warm hand under your 
chin, and smells as though it had been soaked in gorse 
and sunshine. 

Naturally it was May-time, and the hour was 4.30 a.m. 
Everything that had breath was singing, but the things 
with feathers sang louder than the rest. During the 
ordinary, work-a-day hours you often get solos on this 
road, also duets, and in the dusk-hour you hear quartettes 
and even choruses. But between four and five in the 
morning is the grand orchestra. And they are all at it, 
practising as hard as ever they can, never out of time 
and never out of tune. 

On this road I used to know, my heart is eighteen or 
thereabouts, and so on we went, passing, for this time at 
least, the green lane on the left though it beckoned with 
all its old-time lure. 
inside that ancient gateway, and on either side of the 
green lane there were hawthorn bushes shooting up into 
trees; 

The season was between the may and the rose, so wild 
apple-blossom was dropping tinted snow 
on the grassy pathway, and during 
a momentary pause in the orchestra 
a blackbird uttered just one haunting 
phrasé alone. 
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By FAY INCHPAWN 


Cow-parsley was growing just — 








The green lane would 
have led us to the woods, 
but the lure of the open 
road was stronger, and on 
we went. There were 
lambs in the fields that 
skirted the road I used to 
know. 

Not the first frost-nipped snow-shrivelled staggering 
babies that come in the early days of the year. But the 
cuckoo lambs, who come when the earth is warmed and 
comforted, when grass is young and juicy, and the nights 
are not socold. These lambs are fat and frisky from the 
first. They were all of them Pavlovas, and with exceeding 
grace they danced to the skylark’s song. 

The next land-mark was the field-path to the right. 

How it called! For I knew that after a few steps of 
gradual decline it sheered down sharply and suddenly to 
a bare rugged common dotted with gorse bushes, and 
down, down, through a larch glen, where a white horse 
was always grazing, and so out to the sea-shore. Yes, 
the field path called, and yet on we hurried, my heart 
and I, 

Now we reached the part of the road where tall beech 
hedges shut it in on either side. It was May, and yet the 
soft silken leaves were only just unfurling ; the rich 
brown of the old leaves still rustled in the wind and lay 
at the foot of the hedge like raw sienna washed in with a 
heavy brush. And through the brown shutters that 
yet were touched with green, one had glimpses of the 
channel—gleams of the Welsh hills. 

After this, the road I used to know ran helter-skelter 
down hill and up again the other side. Just in the dip, 
to the right, there was the Down Farm 
and, close beside it, a little dingle full of 
bluebells. They tooked like amethysts 
set amid the emerald of the long grass; 
a cluster of larches stood and mounted 


A Road I Used to Know 


guard over a little stream ; bluebells leaned over the 
edges, and when the sun shone full upon them the 
effect was like that of asapphire mirrored by a diamond. 
At the top of the hill, the road swung away to the left 
and went down towards the valley. 

The roads that I know now are clean and tidy right up 
to the walls and hedges that bound them, but the road I 
used to know was continually being encroached upon. 
Grass had a way of overflowing through the quick-set 
hedge, then a daisy or two would spring up, and a 
dandelion, with presently a few ragged robins and a 
constellation of stars of Bethlehem. SBracken ferns 
appeared from nowhere, unclenching their knotted 
fists until a tall army of them fringed the dearest and the 
best-loved part of the road I used to know. 

Now we crossed two fields. At five o’clock on a May 
morning it is a memorable thing to go through a field of 
cowslips. Itiseverso much more than “ going through,” 
which may imply a careless passing of unresponsive feet. 

These fields were wet, and the grass was thick. The 
cowslips were fine, and there were hundreds of purple 
orchis, as well as bluebells. The path was very narrow, 
for the grass surged towards it. Soon, it would over- 
whelm the cowslips. Moon-daisies and clover and jingle- 
jingles would reign in their stead, and the fields would be 


At the entrance of the valley, just by the white gate- 
way where the echo still lives, we met them, and talked 
with them—a great cloud of witnesses—hosts of dreams, 
which had come true. 

And, first, there was that dream of knowing and being 
sure of God. There was the earnest feeling after Him 
with fingers that were groping and uncertain. One's 
thoughts turned towards Him when alone; there were 
moments when He seemed near and real. But very much 
oftener than that He appeared vague and far away. 
Prayer seemed a futile thing ; The Book of books stale 
and uninteresting ; and yet, the Dream remained, for it 
was God-given, and was meant to come true. He had 
been near all the time, was real and therefore knowable, 
all the time. It is our own spiritual nature that has to 
grow before we can be always and increasingly conscious 
of His reality. 

Climb on, young soul! There is nothing covered, but 
that shall be revealed. The treasure was hidden, but only 
with that end in view—that one day when you were 
ready for it, it might be brought to light and- given to 
you as a possession for ever. 

Then there was the dream of being able to love and of 
being beloved. Sometimes this dream loomed up and 


““up for mowing.’ You have 
to keep to the road then. 

There were king-cups over in 
the marshy ground under the 
trees, and as we drew nearer we 
came upon a long shining field- 
pond. It was not only fringed, 
but _covered with tall flags of 
yellow iris. There they lived 
their lovely lives in a solitude 
that made the human spirit 
take off its shoes. The birds 
knew them, the wind touched 
them, the sun and the rain had 
wooed their loveliness till it be- 
came visible ; now they had let 
us share their beautiful secret. 

We stood still for a long time, 
thinking, my heart and I. And 
to the loveliness as we once 
knew. it, and possessed it, we 
added something. To life as we 
knew it then, we added life as 
we know it now. For then life 
stretched a dim indefinite phan- 
tasy built up of dreams ; of hopes 
that might never be fulfilled ; 
of desires that might never be 
satisfied. Then it seemed as 
though the pulsating essence of 
a soul could never slake its 
thirst. The flowers, the birds, 
the quiet pool, only made the 
thirst more intensely real. 

Now, as we left the meadow- 
land, and came out again to the 
road I used to know, we were 
conscious of a “‘ Te Deum ”’ that 
was singing in the air, humming 
with the bees, and whispering 
among the silken grasses. 








Men of Affairs 


Lord God, Who heeds the mystic’s cry, 
And hears the dreamer’s prayers, 
Wilt Thou indifferently pass by 
The man of great affairs ? 


Day labourers from dawn to dark 
Can claim Thee in their cares ; 
Hast Thou no leisure, then, to mark 

The man of great affairs ? 


The lowliest housewife’s simple sphere— 
Her kitchen and her stairs— 

Are known to Thee; but wilt Thou hear 
The man of great affairs ? 


Shepherds, and slaves behind the mill, 
Have sought and proved Thee theirs ; 

And wilt Thou leave to flcunder still 
The man of great affairs ? 


Potmen and tinkers at the door 
Display their common wares ; 

Do such wayfarers please Thee more 
Than men of great affairs ? 


When, upon Egypt’s stage, a slave 
Became the chief of players, 

Did God disown the gifts He gave 
That man of great affairs ? 


Thou, Who with Daniel didst confer, 
Nor left him unawares 

When he became Prime Minister 
And handled great affairs, 


Sway now the men who hold the ropes 
While the perplexed world stares ; 
Increase their skill, refine their hopes— 

All men of great affairs. 
Fay INcHFAWN., 





was more desired than that other dream of knowing 


God. Yet—the dream was one. 
The lesser was included in 
the greater, because Love in its 
essence, is always “‘ of God.” 

It. was not wrong to want 
love. Those long, long thoughts 
were not wrong. The road I 
used to know could tell of many 
such dreams. 

Now that they had come true, 
we looked each other in the 
face and smiled.’ For the ful- 
filment was a much bigger thing 
than the hope had ever been. 
Now we knew that Love was 
not a little circle with two souls 
shut inside it, but a gateway 
leading out into the universe. 
Nothing is too trivial, nor too 
difficult, nor too remote, for 
the consideration of the loving 
heart. Every other soul is her 
neighbour. 

The other dreams, those of 
helping the world, of trading 
with entrusted talents, were but 
offshoots of the first two. Be- 
cause, all that we may ever do 
is but the outcome of that 
which we have learned to be. 

O road that I used to know, 
you were only a beginning! — 
The road that I know now is 
merely a continuation! There 
is a Road to which these two 
are leading me. It gleams so 
white and winds so high that 
the thought of it is almost daz- 
zling. But wayfaring feet can- 
not miss it. I shall walk on 
that Road some day. « 






ADELA Kent, perfectly dressed in 
black, came out of the fine block of 
flats and got into her smart dark- 
blue Rolls-Royce. As the car glided 
away, she leaned back against the 
grey cushions, a smile of satisfaction, 
almost of triumph, on her face. She 
was a tall, rather angular woman of 
thirty-six. Her sallow face was plain, 
and there were lines round eyes and 
lips, but so perfectly dressed and 
perfectly groomed was she that her 
plainness did not seem to matter. 
Just now, with that peculiar excited 
smile brightening her eyes, and an 
unwonted flush on her cheeks, she 
looked almost girlish. 

After half-an-hour’s run, the car 
stopped at a small stuccoed villa, 
one of fifty in a narrow suburban 
street. The chauffeur opened the 
door, and Adela Kent walked up the 
asphalt path and knocked at the 
door. There were sounds of confusion 
inside, and a few moments later the 
door was opened by a young girl in 
a soiled overall. She was charmingly 
pretty, with blue eyes and bobbed 
brown hair, and when she saw Miss 
Kent, her face, that had looked tired 
and anxious, smiled joyfully. 

““T say, how ripping, Adela! Such 
ages since we saw 
you! Come in! 
’Fraid everything’s 
dreadfully un- 
tidy!” She drew 
the visitor through 
the narrow passage 
into the front-room, 
and called out: 
“Jim, here’s Adela _ | 
come to see us!” 

A tall young man 
in a shabby suit 
came out of the 
back room. He 
looked tired and ill, 
but his face, a very 
sensitive attrac- 


live face, bright- 
ened as he saw 
Adela Kent. 


“Adela, of all 
people! I thought 
you were still 
abroad. This is 
splendid!” He 
drew forward a 
chair for her, and 
apologised, as his 


Drawn by 


Ernest Prater. 


By CLARE THORNTON 


wife had done, for the disorder ot 
the room, “ Things are in rather a 
muddle, I’m afraid. How nice. of 
you to come and look us up!” 

Adela, in her Paris clothes, looked 
an incongruous figure in the untidy, 
shabby, not very clean room. 

“‘T want you both to come out with 
me in my car,” she said. “ I thought 
we'd go down to my _ week-end 
cottage, near Hindhead. The last of 
the furniture went in last week. We 
can lunch there. Do say you'll 
come! I’m sorry I didn’t give you 
longer notice, but I decided only this 
morning to come. It’s such a lovely 
day! And I knew that Jim gets 
Saturdays off.” 

A brief duologue ensued between 
husband and wife. If Rose would stay 
with baby, how ripping to go out all 
day in the car! Maisie ran off to 
interview Rose. Jim said to Adela— 

“Tsay, you know, Adela, we were 
so bucked to hear of the old aunt 
leaving you all that money! I said 
so in my letter, didn’t I, but it’s 
ripping to see you and say it in 
person. And you had no idea that 
she was well-off ? ” 

“No one had any idea. Yes, it 
was wonderful for me, wasn’t it ? ”’ 


IT WAS OBVIOUS THEY 
HAD A GREAT MANY 
THINGS IN COMMON, 
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At that moment Maisie came 
dancing in to say that Rose, the girl 
who came in the mornings, would 
stay the whole day, and that if Adela 
would wait while she changed her 
frock 

Adela, however, begged her not to 
bother to change. All she needed was 
a warm coat. So Maisie went to get 
her coat, and Jim brought in Jim 
Junior and showed him proudly to 
the visitor. He was a lovely six- 
months-cld baby, with his mother’s 
sea-blue eyes and his father’s fair 
hair, Adela admired him enthusi- 
astically. 

Then Maisie came down, and they 
drove off. 

The spring sunshine lay like gold 
over the Surrey fields and woods as 
they left Suburbia behind them, and 
under the cheap little felt hat 
Maisie’s face grew rosy and her eyes 
sparkled. She and Jim listened with 
delighted interest as Adela told them 
the story of her amazing good for- 
tune. Eight months before she had 
been travelling abroad as secretary 
to an authoress. By the death of her 
aunt, whom she had supposed to be 
a poor woman, she had inherited a 
fortune of over a hundred thousand 








The Day of Triumph 


pounds, Since then, she had satisfied 
the ambition of her life, and had 
wandered about the Continent, visit- 
ing all the beautiful places of which 
she had read so often and never 
dreamed of seeing. After wintering 
in the south of France, she had 
returned to England. She had her 
flat in Knightsbridge, and the week- 
end cottage to which she was now 
taking them, which had. been built 
for her by a well-known architect. 

Maisie’s eyes were enviously study- 
ing every detail of the elder woman’s 
dress—the smart French hat with 
the diamond pin, the perfect black 
coat, the silk stockings, the delightful 
French shoes. It was easy to guess 
that she had never in her life seen 
anyone so exquisitely dressed. 

When, at about a quarter to twelve, 
the car climbed up a wooded road 
and stopped outside a rambling 
picturesque two-storied building, 
Maisie exclaimed— 

“ Cottage! Adela, it’s a great big 
house !”’ 

“Oh, no! Just big enough for my 
week-end parties. You're the first 
of my friends to see it. We'll look 
round first, and then have lunch.” 

The ‘‘ cottage,” inside and out, 
was a triumphant exhibition of what 
unlimited money, combined with 
unerring taste, can produce. Every- 
where simplicity was the key-note ; 
nothing was ostentatious, nothing 
jarred. From the lattice windows 
one looked out upon a garden gay 
with spring flowers that had been 
allowed to grow as they liked, for 
Adela hated a formal garden. The 
effect was exquisite. 

As they went from room to room 
it was Jim who spoke most. Maisie 
had grown strangely quiet, and the 
colour had faded from her cheeks. 
She had begun with ingenuous 
“Ohs ” and “ Ahs” of admiration, 
but now, when she spoke at all, it 
was with a certain constraint. 

They ate a_ perfectly - cooked 
lunch in the dining-room with first- 
impression engravings on buff walls. 
The windows looked upon a lawn 
all bright with daffodils. Each 
detail of the table -appointments 
was a thing of beauty. Adela had 
taken off her coat to show a slim 
black cloth frock, Paris written all 
over it. Beside it, Maisie’s cheap 
knitted suit looked shabby and 
shapeless. On Adela’s slim hand, 
with its gleaming manicured finger- 
nails, flashed the diamonds of a 
magnificent ring. Maisie’s little 


hands were roughened by hard work, 
and her nails were neglected. She 
tried not to show her hands more 
than was necessary. 

Adela talked wittily, and with the 
assurance that accompanies the pos- 
session of wealth such as hers. Jim 
responded, and showed a pretty 
wit of his own. His clever sensitive 
face was lit up, and he no longer 
looked tired and anxious. Maisie 
was the silent one. Adela and Jim 
discussed books, plays, music. It 
was obvious that they had a great 
many things in common, that a deep 
mental sympathy existed between 
them, : 

Later, the Rolls took them back to 
the little house in the narrow ugly 
street. Jim and Maisie asked Adela 
to stay and have tea with them, 
but she said that she was having 
tea with friends in town and must 
get back. So they thanked her, Jim 
fervently, Maisie - prettily. But 
Maisie still looked depressed and 
‘queer,’ as she had looked in the 
cottage. * 

The big Rolls glided away, it 
occupant smiling and waving her 
hand. 

Adela Kent did not go to tea with 
friends. Instead, she sat alone in her 
beautiful drawing-room, -thinking. 
And as she thought, her clever face 
grew miserable, and shame crept into 
her eyes. - a 

She knew that she had done a 
despicable thing that day. 








A Birthday 


February’s going ! 
The crocus spear is gold; 
The meadow streamlet’s flowing ; 
(Someone’s two years old.) 
The sky’s a deeper blue. 
(Some one’s two.) 


Oh, happy springtide, coming 
With sun and silver rain, 

With bees’ contented humming 
Through leaf and flower again! 

June, bring your roses’ sweetness 
To greet her as they pass, 

The little feet in fleetness 

Across the summer grass ! 


February’s going ! 
Snowdrop bells grow few, 
Dim violets are showing, 
Half hid, a hint of blue, 
Oh, dear brown bird, you knew, 
Jil’s—TWO! 
Mrs. KERNAHAN Harris. 
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The truth was this. Eighteen 
months before, Adela had been in 
iove with Jim. She had been fairly 
certain that, if he had not met 
Maisie, he would have asked her to 
marry him. But Maisie, with her 
youth, her amazing fresh prettiness, 
had, in his own phrase, ‘‘ swept him 
off his feet.’”” Their marriage, three 
months later, had caused the friends 
of both to hold up their hands in 
horror. The happy couple had three 
hundred a year to live upon ! 

Ever since her aunt’s legacy had 
made her a wealthy woman, Adela 
had planned this “‘ day of triumph.” 
She had rehearsed it all cleverly. 
She had wanted to show Jim what 
he had missed by marrying that 
fluffy little fool. If he had married 
her, he would have shared all the 
beauties that now filled her life, 
instead of . She shuddered at the 
memory of that dreadful little villa, 
the untidiness, the shabby furniture, 
the air of crushing poverty, Maisie’s 
cheap dress and roughened hands. 

Jim was, as she knew, a wor- 
shipper of beauty, highly-strung, 
super-sensitive. He must have found 
matrimony on small means intoler- 
able! She knew that he had found 
it so. His face, when she first saw 
him—pale, harassed, hopeless! And 
then the difference, as he had sat at 
lunch! Of course, the girl was 
pretty and young, but she, too, had 
altered. Her prettiness was faded a 
little, and her gaiety had deserted 

her. How quiet she had been that 

day ! 

Adela struggled with her con- 
science. She told herself that what 
she had done had been an ordinary 
act of friend]iness. What more 
natural than that she should take 
her old friend and his wife to see 
her new cottage? She knew how 
passionately Jim loved the country. 

She paid the penalty of having 
an excellent brain. She could not 
deceive herself. She knew that 
that day’s work had been a sorry 
business! She had lied, too, in 
telling Jim and Maisie that she 
had thought of the expedition only 
that morning. She had not wanted 
to tell them beforehand that she 
was coming, because she had 
wanted Maisie to look shabby and 
neglected, so that her well-groomed 
perfection of appearance would 
show up well. If Maisie had had 
time to beautify herself she would 
have looked a different person ! 

Her face grew hot with shame as 





she thought of 
the calculated 
cruelty of what 
she had done. 
She wondered 
now, how she 
could have done 
it. Was that how 
she loved Jim? 
She had wanted 
him to be sorry 
that he had mar- 
ried Maisie, had 
wanted him to 
be unhappy ! 

And Maisie— 
She could not for- 
get the look that 
had come into 
the girl’s eyes 
as they had 
gone from 
room to room 
in the cottage. 
She knew 
that, however 
brilliant and 
full of plea- 
sure her life 


might be in 
the future, 
iteehie  Weyoy lke 


would always 

Dic auetie Dace 

memory, tor- 

menting her. 

For she was at 

heart a kind 

woman, Be- 

fore her aunt’s 

legacy had 

transformed 

life for her she 

had been poor 

and lonely, yet 

she had man- 

aged to keep > 
her kindliness, her generosity of mind. 
She had dreaded lest she should be- 
come, aS many disappointed unful- 
filled women become, bitter and 
nard. 

And then Jim had come into 
her life, and she had dreamed happily 
that at last she was loved. é 

Sitting .alone in her beautiful 
room she gave herself up to utter 
misery. She had loved Jim so! She 
could have made him happy. It 
had been frightful to see him snatched 
from her by this girl who had nothing 
but he: prettiness, who could not 
possibly have any mental interest in 
common with him! And to have to 
keep a stiff lip, and maintain a 
friendship with the two, to have to 


* MAISIE,’ 


SHE GASPED, ‘‘SToP! 
KNOW WHAT YOU’RE SAYING.” 





























YOU DON'T 


try to hide one’s pathetic secret 
from a prying world! Oh, how she 
had suffered ! 

However, she knew that that did 
not excuse. her. Her “day of 
triumph ”’ had been a contemptible 
piece of work. Nothing could undo 
it, nothing palliate it. Contemptible 
and shameful ! 

She leaned back in her chair in her 
beautiful luxurious room, and bitter 
tears ran down her face. 


She could not forget. Days passed, 
each with its pleasant fixtures— 
luncheon parties, dinners, plays. 
Besides her old friends, not one of 
whom she had lost, there were many 
new ones, and she was constantly in 
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She turned round. 


The Day of Triumph 


demand for par- 
ties of all sorts. 
Yet whatever she 
was doing she 
could not rid 
herself of that 
haunting sense of 
shame. It spoilt 
her every plea- 
sure. She dared 
not arrange a 
party for the 
week-end at her 
cottage. Sifice 
that day, all her 
pleasure in the 
cottage had been 
poisoned. No 
beauty any longer 
in the thought of 
the bright sun-lit 
rooms overlook- 
ing the spring. 
loveliness of the 
garden, Only 
the knowledge of 
one’s own descent 
from grace and 


kindliness, only 
the stabbing pain 
of remorse. 


She thought 
once or twice of 
FOUN S TOM see 
Maisie, but could 
not bring herself 
todoso. Shame 
for what she 
had done over- 
whelmed her. 
Sooner or later 
she would have 
to see them both 
again, but she 
could not take 
the first step. 


Drawn by 
Ernest Prater. 


One afternoon, at about half-past 
three, her maid came to her, as she 
was writing letters in her bed-room, 
to tell her that Mrs. Blake had 
called, and was in the drawing- 
room. 

Maisie had come to see her ! Why ? 
She felt afraid—terribly, indefinably 
afraid and guilty. What had made 
Maisie come to see her ? 

When she went into the room, 
Maisie was standing by the window. 
Her small face 
was pale, and her eyes were dark- 
rimmed and dreary. She wore an 
old navy-blue coat and skirt and a 
black hat. She said at once, with- 
out any other greeting—- 

““T’ve come to see you about 
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something very important. Can you 
spare me half-an-hour ? Ill come 
some other time if you’re busy.” 

Adela replied that she was not at 
all busy. How nice of Maisie to come 
and see her ! 

The look in the girl’s eyes made 
the pleasant friendly words sound 
a mockery. It was not a look of 
hostility. It was a hurt hopeless 
look that Adela could hardly bear to 
meet, 

Little hands in cheap gloves were 
gripped together in Maisie’s lap. She 
spoke tonelessly, as though she had 
rehearsed what she must say. 

“T’ve always known how things 
were, but—one just drifts. One 
doesn’t face things. Last Thursday— 
oh, it was awfully nice of you to take 
Tm not 


us! Please don’t think 
grateful! It was kind and sweet 
of you!” 


“ Kind and sweet!”’ A dull red 
crept up in Adela’s sallow skin. The 
girl meant it. No hint of sarcasm in 
the honest blue eyes. The steady 
voice went on— 

“Of course, Jim and I shouldn’t 
have got married! Everyone told 
us how absurd it was. Three hun- 
dred a year! But at the time we 
just didn’t think! Oh, I’m _ not 
grumbling! I haven’t minded it so 
much, for myself. I adore baby ! 
It was absurd of us to have him— 
such an expense! But he’s such a 
darling ! Oh, I know being poor isn’t 
so bad, for me. I’m not like Jim, 
clever and fond of music, and plays— 
things that cost money! He feels it 
far more than I do! And he tries 
so hard not to let me see it! I was 
very ill when baby was born, and 
we had to borrow money. Oh, you’ve 
been poor yourself! You know how 
hard it is! And it’s difficult for me 
to keep the house nice. Rose is so 


untidy, and we can’t afford a better : 


servant.” 

She paused, and looked doubt- 
fully, pleadingly at Adela. 

““T—-I’m going to say something 
you won’t like! I’ve got to say it!” 

““What is it?’ Adela asked. She 
had no idea yet where all this was 
leading. The thought passed through 
her mind-——and was dismissed—that 
the girl was going to try to borrow 
money from her, 

“J didn’t know it until after Jim 
and I were married. Somebody— 
not Jim, of course—told me that he— 
Jim—had cared very much for you.” 

Adela felt her cheeks redden. She 
said hastily, indignantly— 


““ What nonsense ! Who told you ? 
They had no right——’”’ 

Maisie’s look was piteous. 

‘Oh, please, please don’t be angry ! 
Listen to what I have to say. I know 
I say it badly! I’m not good at say- 
ing things, and this is so difficult ! 
You see, I thought of it last Thurs- 
day, seeing you and him together. He 
was so happy and interested, so like 
his old self, quite different from what 
he is at home. Your cottage was 
lovely, and the atmosphere of being 
rich made him forget his worries. 
You heard how he talked to you, 
how witty he was? At home with 
me he’s always tired and dull. And 
baby cries a good deal. I expect it 
gets on his nerves. Yes, last Thurs- 
day made me see that this life of 
ours is slowly killing him.” 

“No, no!” Adela could not let 
her go on. ‘‘ You’re exaggerating ! 
My dear Maisie, you eg 

“Tt’s the truth. Listen, Adela! 
You and Jim care for each other. I 
don’t know much about these things, 
but—I could set him free, couldn’t 
I? Then you’d make him happy. 
I know you'd be happy together, 
and a 

Adela stumbled to her feet, white 
and horror-stricken. So this was 
what she had brought about, she 
and her day of triumph ! 

‘“Maisie!’’ she gasped. “ Stop! 
You don’t know what you're saying ! 
Te 

“1 do know! I’ve got to face this. 
T love him, and life with me is killing 
him. I’m not afraid to face it!” 

“Not afraid!’’ And this was the 
“fluffy little fool’ whom Adela 
had despised. In spirit, Adela was 
at the girl’s feet, begging pardon for 
ail she had done and thought. And 
while she stood staring at her, groping 
for words, the steady voice went on— 

‘“He did care for me, I know, but 
when love gets all mixed up with 
illness and pain and money worries 
—all the ugly things of life—it— 
sort of loses its bloom. You and he 
could have such a _ beautiful life 
together—all the things you both 
love shared with each other. Mother 
would take baby and me, and a 

Adela’s arn. was round her, Tears 
were running down her cheeks, but 
she was laughing, too. 

“Maisie, you dear little fool! 
The absurd things you’re saying ! 
You're tired and run down! That’s 
why you're talking like this! Jim 
adores you! How can he do any- 
thing else ?”’ 
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She meant it. She suddenly saw 
that Maisie, for all her babyish 
looks and surface “‘ silliness,’ was 
staunch and generous and fine. 
She suddenly knew why Jim had 
married her, why he was worried 
and unhappy: 

‘* Don’t you see, Maisie,” she said, 
“that if Jim’s worried it’s because 
he can’t bear you to be poor! He 
puts you first, just as you put him 
first. And you react on each other. 
It’s all so simple! And you come 
here and talk this mad nonsense e 

“It’s not!” groaned -Maisie: 
“Oh, you don’t know what it is, 
to see someone suffer, someone you 
adore, and not be able to do any- 
thing! If he were married to you, 
now, he i 

““Now, no more absurd talk like 
that!’’ Adela’s cheeks were still 
flushed, but she spoke calmly. “ Your 
informant was wrong. Jim and I 
cared for each other as friends—only 
as friends! People exaggerate so! 
Wait a bit, now. I’m going to think 
of a way to help you.” 

Her quick brain worked busily as 
she stood by Maisie, an arm round 
the girl’s shoulder. Maisie had begun 
to cry, but something in Adela’s ex- 
pression gave her a new confidence, 
and she stared up at her with tearful 
but hopeful eyes. 

Adela nodded her head and smiled. 
A brilliant idea had occurred to 
her. 

“Look here, Maisie,’ she said, 
“Jim wouldn’t think it funny if 
one of your Uncle Henry’s specula- 
tions turned out a success, and he 
settled some money on you ? ” 

Maisie gasped, understanding what 
she meant, 

“Oh, Adela, 
let you! I 

“He'd think it natural, wouldn’t - 
he? Your uncle’s very fond of 
roms"; 

Maisie wavered between tears and 
laughter. 

“Uncle Henry always loses, 
though. I’ve never known a specula- 
tion of his make a penny for him ! ” 

‘““T happen to know,” said Adela, 
quite truthfully, as a matter of 
fact, “that some shares he bought 
last month have gone up and up! 
Oh, he’s not made a fortune, but 
enough to justify him in saying that 
he’s made money. Right! Ill 
arrange it all with him. Jim will 
simply think that the old man has 
had a real stroke of luck at last. 
Mind you don’t give me away, 

[Concluded on page 331. 








you can’t! I can’t 
a”? 








By MARY G. SPENCER 


WHILE the Great War 
opened to women many 
occupations which were 
unknown to them before, 
the termination of the war 
brought about a curious 
position. The men who 
came back able to fill their former posts almost without 
exception returned to them, their places having been 
kept warm for them by the women. 

But meanwhile it had been found that women were 
perfectly capable of doing many sorts of work hitherto 
believed impossible, and, in consequence, there was a 
decided trend upwards in the general question of the 
employment of women. One of the direct results of this 
has been the greater demand for University education. 
Among the women’s colleges there is scarcely one 
which has not had to enlarge its buildings and its 
borders, and many where long waiting lists are the rule 
instead of the exception. 

This encouraging demand for higher education has 
been met by increased facilities for women in every 
direction, so that men and women stand now on almost 
equal terms in competition for the prizes to be won and 
the honours to be gained. 

Women often Expect Remunerative 
Posts without Further Training. . 

On-leaving college men pass to the training-schools 
provided by the professions they have chosen, as has 
been the case for generations. Women, on the other 
hand, often expect properly remunerated work directly 
they leave college, simply from 
the fact that they have received 
that sort of higher education 
which a University provides. 

Tt is true that in pre-war days, 
and in seasons when a distinct 
shortage of workers in any pro- 
fession was felt, it was in some 
cases possible to find work with- 
out training, and this was especi- 
ally the case in the teaching 
profession. But now that 
women are, with few. excep- 
tions, on an equality with men 
in competition for work, they cannot 
expect anything less than equality of 
training. 

This position has been experienced 
and met over and over again, markedly 
in the medical, dental, and legal profes- 
sions, and it is becoming more and more 
customary in other occupations. I often 
receive letters from students who have 
just left college, asking for work as 
‘“‘ secretary to a doctor,” “ secretary to 
an author,” ‘‘ secretary to a member of 
Parliament,” with no other qualification 
than their University education. True, 
they may obtain such a post through 
the influence of friends, but, once a first 


Present-day Openings for Women Holding 

Degrees are Numerous; 

remembered that the Degree is only the 
Beginning, Other Training is Needful 






post is at an end, they are 
likely to be thrown back 
over and over again into 
the ranks of the unem- 
ployed, because they can- 
not compete with women 
and men graduates who 
have equippea themselves by technical training after 
leaving college for the work they desire to enter. 

There are a few professions for which partial prepara- 
tion may be made by an extra year or two years at 
college. For instance, a Degree may now be obtained 
in Architecture, in Agriculture, in Forestry, and even in 
Domestic Economy. But these instances are the excep- 
tion; and even in them practical experience in the 
actual field of activity is required before a properly 
remunerated post can be obtained. : 


but it must be 


Secretarial Work is 
most Popular. 


What are the best openings for women students who 
have recently completed a normal University course ? 
Undoubtedly their most popular request is for secretarial 
work, but students should be perfectly clear about the 
general position of the profession before making any 
decision. 

At the conclusion of the war many thousands of girls 
who had tasted independence for the first time deter- 
mined not to return to home life under any conditions 
whatever. In tlie great majority of cases they yielded 
to the lure of specious advertisements promising work 
after training, and entered some commercial school 
where, after a short course, they found 
a terribly over-crowded profession, with 
no possibility of obtaining work except 
by swelling the crowd of applicants for 
one advertised vacancy, or by consent- 
ing to work for a lowe: salary than was 
offered, thus dragging down the standard 
which many generations of workers had 
built up. It is not by such methods that 
the girl straight from the University will 
find her vocation. 

A year’s, or in some cases six months’ 
training, is essential, and this should be 
taken at a thoroughly sound secretarial 
training school where many subjects 
other than the ordinary shorthand and 
type-writing are taught. It is quite im- 
possible to acquire all that is necessary 
in a short time, and a year is better than 
six months. Great care needs to be 
exercised in the choice of a school. In- 
deed, the first-class schools in Jondon 
may be counted on one’s fingers. 

After a good training it is usually 
possible to obtain a first post through an 
introduction given by the school. 

After that, there is a wide field to 
survey. Every society, educational, 
philanthropic, religious, literary, or scien- 
tific, needs and employs a trained staff, 
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Post-Graduate Careers Other than Teaching 


and there are other openings too numerous to mention 
for the able secretary. 

The next most popular demand is for journalism, or 
literary work of some kind. There is no doubt that one 
entry into such a profession is through the secretarial 
doorway, but the training must be of the highest 
standard. The journalist also needs to be well-informed 
on the movements of the day, and in touch with world 
movements. Academic attainments alone will not carry 
the journalist far, though they are needed as a sound 
foundation. 

Social Work Appeals 
to Many. 

The third most frequent demand is for some form of 
social work, perferably of an administrative nature. 
Of all professions, social work demands the highest 
personal qualifications, because its normal activity 
consists in dealing with people, and personality—that 
most difficult quality to describe—is essential to success ; 
adaptability, resource, and sympathy, plus the special 
training that is requisite—these are all urgently necessary. 
Welfare work, relief work pure and simple, almoner’s 
work, the management of house-property, secretaryships 
to societies having some social aim, organisers of care 
committees, infant welfare, and a large number of other 
branches will probably occur to most of my readers. A 
thorough training is, of course, essential for all these. 

Another favourite demand is open-air work—farming, 
gardening, poultry-farming, etc. The first and third 
require capital after training, but it is still possible to 
obtain gardening posts, especially if one is prepared to 
teach botany, nature-study, and school gardening. 
Very few women have taken up nursery-gardening, and 
there seems no reason why they should not do so with 
proper training and:experience. Town-gardening is a 
fascinating subject, but so far very little has been done 
in this direction by women. 





Catering is a Lucrative 
Calling. 


Cooking and catering offer a really large opening. 
To be the head of the kitchen and catering department 
of a large hospital, for instance, demands high qualifica- 
tions both educational and technical, as is the case with 
all administrative work. There are many other fields 
of work, such as nursing, surveying, electrical engineer- 
ing, librarian’s work, statistical work, accountancy, and 
the Civil Service, beside the large area covered by the 
handcrafts, which there is not space here to consider. 
The Question 
of Funds. 

The main difficulty at the present time is Jack of 
funds for training and equipment. So many parents have 
made great sacrifices to send their daughters to college, 
and there is nothing left for anything else. But no student 
who is keen need for one moment be discouraged or 
deterred by this difficulty. Many societies are glad to 
give grants in aid of training to suitable candidates. 
Many of the societies, which have so far existed to help 
the sons of members of the particular profession they 
are interested in, now commonly open their doors to 
the requests of the daughters as well. It is astonishing 
how much this sort of help has increased since the 
wat. 

Then there are loan funds, charging no interest, which 
can be applied to, and these are not confined to London. 
The greatest care is taken in the administration of such 
funds, and, of course, the work is confidential. 

In conclusion, I would like to urge all students to 
seek accurate and up-to-date information from those 
non-commercial societies which exist for that purpose, 
such, for instance, as the Students’ Careers Association 
at 54, Russell Square. The first necessity regarding com- 
mencement of all work is accurate information at the 
right moment. 
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THERE are few 
terms which seem 
less expressive of 
our national and 
social life to-day 
than the two at 
the head of this 


page. 
Quietness! There is none pervading our industrial 
life ; social relationships are in a restless state. Family 


life is not what it was. It is significant that a conference 
of nearly 1,500 people met recently in New York to 
consider the relationship of ‘‘ The Parent and the Child ”’ 
with regard to modern difficulties. 

Problems are constantly being discussed which would 
never have been mooted a century ago. On all hands 
one finds tumult, rather than peace. And confidence ! 
It is certainly conspicuous by its absence. Expressions 
of alarm about the future of our country are frequently 
heard. There is no sense of security, and although 
recent events are tending to a more hopeful state of 
things, it will be long before confidence in a happier 
future shall prevail. 

The words in Isaiah xxx. 15 are addressed to a nation, 
but we do not, here, mean to concern ourselves with 
political matters. Rather let us take the words in 
relation to our individual life. The national must, of 
course, affect the personal life; we are part of a great 
whole; but the “quietness” and ‘“‘confidence’’ I 
would speak of, have to do with individual, not cor- 
porate, experience. 

What are “ Quietness” 
and “Confidence ’’? 

Perhaps a very simple illustration will not be disdained 
by my readers, who may have known some such experi- 
ence in their schooldays. 

The utterly disproportionate terror connected with 
any musical performance is horribly familiar to the 
amateur ! 

Never shall I forget the end of my first term (or half- 
year, as it was then), at boarding-school. - It was a 
rule that every piece learnt since the ist holidays 
should be solemnly executed before the Head of the 
school, on the piano in her private room. The pre- 
liminary rehearsal, before a music mistress of over- 
strained nerves and irascible temper, proved, in my case, 
an appalling failure. An exhausted child who had been 
practising more or less all day, was sent in the evening 
to an equally exhausted preceptress, who shrieked at 
every wrong note (of which, I must confess, there were 
plenty), stalked angrily up and down, screamed “’ Non- 
sense !”’ continually, and finally, with furious taunts, 
drove the weeping victim from the room. 


I had studied conscientiously enough, but was rendered | 


incapable by terror. What was to el me at the state 
performance next day ? 

My hysterical tears and misery in bed that night 
finally brought up the “‘ Second in Command,”’ one of the 
sweetest and most saintly women I ‘have ever known. 
She soothed and comforted me until “quietness and 
confidence’ were restored. When I went in to play 





to the formidable 
Principal all was 
well) and” Is had 
strength to acquit 
myself decently. 

This may seem 
an absurdly trivial 
incident. What 
on earth would it have mattered if you had played 
badly ? a scornful reader may ask. Not much, com- 
pared with the destiny of nations! But to a sensitive 
child, in those days of stern discipline and sense of 
duty, it would have ma*tered tremendously. 

It was stamped on my memory, and has remained 
ever since as an illustration of something far greater. 

In every public exhibition of any accomplishment, 
or in platform speaking, there is no “ strength’’ apart 
from ‘‘ quietness and confidence.” 


Confidence in 
hat ? 


In our own preparedness for the ordea_; in the beauty 
of the music to be rendered, the poem to be recited, the 
cause to be advocated ? 

All these things are important, but there is something 
beyond— 


“And I smiled to think God’s greatness flowed around 
our incompleteness— 
Round our restlessness, His rest.’’ 


It is He Who enjoined “ quietness and confidence ” 
to the faint-hearted. 

Fear is the most cruel thing in the world. It causes 
more suffering than anything else ; and is more dangerous 
than anything else. And oh, how it oppresses women ! 
Fear has, of course, its uses, even as bodily pain has uses. 
It guards against harm, and is a protection to existence. 
But the tendency of modern life is to carry it to excess; 
and as I am sure its chief victims are.of my, own sex, 
I want to protest against this. 

The words ‘Borrowing ”’ translated from the French 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson, may be homely, but they 
are certainly worth remembering— ~ 


“ Some of your hurts you have cured 
And the sharpest you still have survived, 
But what torments of grief you endured 
From evils which never arrived!” 


Many who have lived long in the world would be 
able to assure the young that their own worst trials 
have been things that have never happened a all, 


The Question 
of Fear. 


Let us, then, look at fear unflinchingly, and see 
whether we cannot discern an antidote. 

Apart from such definite nervousness as I have 
described, little children suffer unspeakably from fear ; 
and those who have the care of them should beware 
of using this weapon. It is a wicked thing, happily now 
discredited, to terrify a child by threats of some evil 
person or creature that will carry him away if he is not 
good! Only the very ignorant, of course, would dream 
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of doing such a thing. Then the fear of the dark i3 a 
survival from the early days of the race, when a fire 
had to be kindled at night to keep wild animals and 
enemies at bay. The unlighted darkness meant to our 
ancestors the possible approach of a creeping enemy to 
rob or slay, the stealthy attack of a savage beast. 
This dread has been inherited, and is the reason why 
many children instinctively fear to be left in the dark. 
They cannot give the reason for their terror, but it is 
there. It can, of course, be conquered, but not by the 
senseless plan of taking away candle, extinguishing the 
gas light, and leaving the miserable little creature alone 
with his causeless tormenting horror. Oh, how stupid 
and cruel even good parents can be! 

A book, charming in most respects, by Mrs. Alfred 
Gatty, that delighted my own childhood, had for its 
first story the adventures of a silly little boy, afraid of 
bed in the dark. He said there was a tiger in the coal 
scuttle! Ridicule was heaped upon him, his mother 
mourned his foolishness, and finally he was blinded by a 
sandstorm through fairy agency. “Serve him right,” 
was the moral; but through his blindness he got used 
to the dark; he recovered, and all was well. 

This illustrates the view of childish terrors that 
prevailed years ago, and also, I think, shows a wrong 
conception of them. No child past the age of babyhood 
would veally suppose there was a tiger in the coal- 
scuttle! Fears are formless, the result of heredity, 
but are none the less terrible, and are not merely 
the outcome of childish ignorance and feebleness, 
They should not be attacked by drastic means. 

The motive of fear in education is 
rapidly being discredited, as we know. 
Fear as a deterrent is being replaced by 
interest and zest as an allurement. 

Fear is thus gradually being banished 
from intelligent methods of dealing with 
the young. One might write pages on 
its place in the prevention of crime, but 
that is not our subject. 

I want, rather, to consider the place 
which fear holds in our life as individ- 
uals, and the harm and misery it causes, 
especially to women, who, from their 
constitution, their nervous organisation, 
the lives of others dependent on them, 
may be considered particularly as its 
victims. 

Various Kinds 
of Fears. 

There are, of course, various kinds of 
fears or “‘ phobias’? which enter into the 
category of actual disease. There is 
agoraphobia, or the dread of open spaces ; 
claustrophobia, or the dread of being shut 
up; and then there is the general dread, 
as of some impending calamity, which 
darkens all life, and is the more distress- 
ing because other people think it absurd. 
For these “‘ phobias ’’ medical treatment 
is needed. I believe they specially affect 
women. Of course, a habit of carefully- 
practised self-control is most important 
to begin with, that nervous illness may 
not gain ground; but if it does come, 
it is helpful to know that it can be 
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medically recognised and treated, so that no sufferer 
need despair of a cure. ~ 

Putting aside all that sort of thing—and it is really 
extraordinary how much the ground needs to be cleared 
before we can approach our subject—what shall we 
say of the fear which does attack all of us, in greater o1 
less degree ? which is always present, although in the 
background ? which is sometimes vague, sometimes 
definite, and which nearly always hovers round the 
natural end of our earthly pilgrimage, viewed from afar ? 

First of all, we may confidently assert that fear of 
what is going to happen, in the way of circumstance, is 
frequently exaggerated. We think of some future 
condition, unavoidable it may be—change of environ- 
ment, altered status, and so forth. The dreaded change 
comes. But does the associated misery come also ? 

Very often it is absent ; or if not entirely absent, it is 
very much less than was expected. And why ? Because 
we are in the state we feared. Seen from within, it is 
quite different from what it was, seen from afar. 

I have lately been staying at a seaside place, with a 
shore from which I have viewed the steep ascent of a 
headland. Up the green slopes of the cliff were stitched 
the footmarks of what seemed a dizzy path, ascending 
higher and higher, until the top was reached. Day after 
day I gazed at this track, lamenting inwaraly that the 
loss of youthful vigour would make it impossible for me 
to scale the height. I knew that once on the top I 
should see a glorious panorama of seven Sussex cliffs, 
white and gleaming, stretching away to the east, shooting 
down into the blue sea. I had seen photographs of this 
majestic coast-line, but was sure I could 
never behold it with my eyes. One 
sunny November morning I set forth in 
the direction of the cliff, and was aston- 
ished to find myself mounting higher and 
higher. The precipitous ascent, as it had 
seemed from afar, was not precipitous at 
all. When I was actually in the track 
it lost its deterring steepness. 

We Need to be in Life 
to Understand it. 

I could climb with ease, and ultimately 
stood, with intense delight, on the top of 
the headland, the short turf beneath my 
feet, the glorious succession of cliffs away 
to my left, the sea spread out in a blue 
sparkling plain far, far below, and the 
invigorating air caressing my senses. 

So it is constantly in life. We cannot 
judge of a certain state or condition until 
we are 7” it, aad our view then is different 
from what it was when we were outside 
it. This is inevitable, but we do not 
realise it. What shall we do when we 
have lost this thing that makes life 
delightful ? when we have moved from 
the neighbourhood of this friend, on whom 
we depend so much? And so forth. 

A sensitive child often dreads going 
away from home to school with an 
unspeakable terror. But let a little 
time elapse, and provided, of course, 
that normal conditions prevail, he or she 
is content. To be im it, makes all the 
difference. 


And we fear things for our children needlessly. 
Perhaps the thing dreaded never happens ; or allevia- 
tions, of which we cannot judge, come to them, In any 
case such fear is useless and tiakes us wretched, while 
it does them no good. 

Of course, one cannot lay down universal rules. But 
the great reason, after all, why fear should be controlled 
lies in the opening words of the Lord’s Prayer. Probably 
we repeat it daily. If it were realised in sober earnest 
that God is our Father, should we be disturbed— 


“ By sudden, wild alarms ”’ ? 


And we have a reason for confidence that was not 
possessed by those to whom our Lord taught the Prayer. 
Do we remember this? For Christ has promised to be 
with us even to the end of the world. 

I suppose the keenest reason for fear, in every human 
breast, lies in the probability of suffering and certainty 
of death. And yet Jesus Christ came to “‘ deliver them 
who through fear of death were all their lifetime subject 
to bondage.” 5 °; 

Is this an empty promise ? One is assured by those 
who have had much experience of attending the dying, 
that, even if, in spite of a consistent Christian life, tear 
has been present beforehand, it has vanished, and peace 
resumes its sway at the last. If this is so, does it not 
seem a pity to paralyse energy and darken daily life 

* by needless dread ? 

Perhaps my readers, many of whom are young, may 
be feeling that all this about death has no reference to 
them ; it is so far off, that they are not as yet haunted 
by the fear of it. 

But there are other experiences that fall to the lot of 
the young, as well as the old. As an illustration, I may 
say that I suppose nothing is more frightening than the 
dread of a surgical operation ; and in these days that is 
not an unusual ordeal. 

The imaginative patient suffers most keenly. <A 
nursing home! How terrible! The thought of going in, 
the day before; the slow moments slipping Ly in the 
new surroundings ; many strangers ; the home-sickness ; 
the frightful ordeal coming nearer and nearer! The 
heart sinks utterly at the prospect. 

In such a condition the words are wonderfully sus- 
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taining : ‘‘ In quietness and in confidence shall be your 
strength.” 

Those who take God at His word ; who feel that, when 
they go into strange places, they go into the wilderness 
with Him, not alone; who tread the way of the Cross 
with their Lord, will find themselves uplifted and com- 
forted. His promise is not in vain. Serenity and 
strength will assuredly be theirs. It is He Who, as 
I saw suggested in a Reverie before an Operation, by 
Bishop Brent, will draw the merciful veil of uncon- 
sciousness before their eyes; Who will guide the 
surgeon’s hand to do its beneficent work; Who will, 
afterwards, restore strength by the marvellous processes 
of Nature. Strength is what we need; and strength 
is promised. 

There must, it is true, be ‘“‘ quietness.” Restless 
irritation beforehand, fussiness, making relatives and 
friends, parents or children, as miserable as possible, 
will not do. These hinder God’s work. Calmness can be 
won through clinging to the Hand that will not let you 
go; and confidence will follow calmness. What is the 
use of professed religion if it does not avail in a crisis 
such as that I have tried to describe ? And it wil/ avail. 
Make trial of His love. Test the link that binds you to 
the unseen. Jt will hold. Strength from above shall be 
yours. You shall be not merely calm, but happy! 
Surely this shall apply to the supreme moment of all, 
when it comes. 

The fear of death is usual, and not in itself wrong. 
It is bound up with the love of life. 

But “ Where death is, we are not.’”’ We have gone ! 

And if we only knew what awaits us, our craven fears 
would be changed into joyful anticipation. 

One does not want to write with foolish optimism, and 
deny the existence of suffering, or the solemnity of 
death. But experience has convinced me that there is 
an immense amount of useless faithless misery in con- 
nection with these things, misery that attacks the highly 
strung and sensitive. Let us try to realise the presence 
of Christ. 

Peace He offers us again and again ; His companion- 
ship He assures to us. Let us take Him at His word, 
and conquer the fear that is foolish and unworthy. ‘‘ In 
quietness and in confidence shall be your strength.”’ 


Maisie! I rely on you to carry it 
off properly !”’ 

Maisie was crying helplessly. She 
could not speak at all. 

Adela kissed her, and as she did 
so, all the bitterness that had filled 
her heart left her. She felt happier 
than she had felt for months. 

“Don’t cry, dear!’ she whis- 
pered. “‘It’ll-all be smooth now. 
You'll see! And don’t hurt me by 
not letting nie help you! I’ve got 
so much money, and no one to spend 
it on! You'll be doing me a kindness 
in taking it} There!” Dry” your 
eyes! Then we can discuss our plot ! 
It’s so important that Jim should 


The Day of Triumph 
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never see through it! We must do 
it very cleverly ! ” 

Maisie’s passionate gratitude was 
difficult to endure. If Maisie knew 
the truth! But Maisie would never 
know, thank Heaven ! 


To a young couple with a baby who 
are living on three hundred a year, 
another two hundred a year makes a 
very great difference. Maisie and 
Jim are very happy now. There are 
fewer lines on Jim’s face, and Maisie 
has recovered her lost gaiety. The 
house is cleaner and better furnished, 
and a competent “general” has 
replaced the grubby and slovenly 
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Rose. Jim Junior flourishes. Adela 
is a constant visitor at the little house, 
and Maisie and Jim are often at the 
flat. Though Adela has never mar- 
ried, she leads a busy, interesting lite, 
and seems happier than she used tobe. 

Her friends call her capricious, 
because, for some indefinable reason, 
she took a dislike to the charming 
week-end cottage built for her by 
the fashionable architect, and sold 
it, furniture and all. She said that 
somehow or other she never felt 
happy in it. 

However, she built another, That’s 
the advantage of being rich. You 
can do these eccentric things | 
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Pale Pink Flowers with Light 





Reddish-brown speckled with Here the Flowers are Flame- 


i d bright G loured and the Foliage Green Foliage and a Green 
ere T Battortly: oe oe Brown and Green. Butterfly. 
Tus is a handicraft which can be practised at mod- By good fortune that one carnation had never been , 
erate cost, and always with increasing interest. destroyed! It was taken from an old hiding-place, and 
No wild English with some goose 


birds should be 
killed, when duck, 
peese, hen, and 
partridge feathers 
can all be made 
up into undyed 
natural-looking 
flowers for hats, or 
ball-dress decora- 
tion, or for the 
present fashionable 
coat-frock button- 
holes. 

I have never had 
any lessons in this 
particular handi- 
craft. My admira- 
tion for it began in 
childhood’s days, 
when a relation 
brought to our 
house a _ white 
feather carnation 
from Brazil. 


Strangely enough, 
the thought of that 
one flower came 
piace ke tiomeme a, 
quarter of a cen- 
tury later, when I 
was invalided home 
tion) Pnidia..to 
spend three long 
years on my back 
in bed in London. 





The Lower Spray shows a Combination of Rust, Orange and Green with 
Exquisite Touches of Blue. 


In the Upper Spray Browns, Fawns, Greys and Greens combine charmingly. 
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feathers I set toe 
work as a copyist 
—at first with very 
unskilled fingers, 
because I did not 
realise that a car- 
nation is a most 
difficult flower to 
make successfully. 
It has so many 
petals, and each 
one needs to be 
fringed evenly, 
with fine touches. 


Practice presently 
gave me more 
confidence, and I 
began to study 
living flowers, and 
to make convol- 
vulus, pinks, and 
orchids. 

Kind friends 
presented me with 
the moulted plum- 
age of parrots and 
the skins of dead 
pets, such as golden 
pheasant, macaw, 
or “ love birds.” 

I once had 
posted to me 
seventy-three use- 
less and carefully- 
counted canary 


feathers, a gift from a small 
boy who was hoping “to have 
a catapult,’ and to use it for 
my benefit during an autumn 
holiday! He had to be told that 
my work was specially designed 
to spare the lives of small wild 
birds, and that his catapult on 
no account must be used to help 
my hobby. 


Years went by, bringing me 
better health and enabling me 
to spend four happy winters in 
Italy. 

One day, in a Roman hotel, 
my desire for goose feathers 
became known, and a thump 
at my sitting-room door was 
followed by the appearance of a 
smiling waiter, in company with 


a live, very placid goose, sitting 


patiently on 
my door- 
mat. 

ite thre 
English lady 
wished for oca 
(1.2, goose) 
feathers, the 
bird was at 


her dis- 
posal!” 
After a few 


moments 
spent in hor- 
rified expla- 
Tikavtaeounn.) "a 
banished both - 
goose and 
waiter. Later 
on, a dead 


bird came to me, to be denuded of a small portion of 
This plumage I made 
up into trailing white ferns and white convolvulus 
flowers, and presented them to a beautiful American 
girl, to wear as a bouquet de corsage at a wonderful 


its breast and wing feathers. 


Ge 


Another Charming Flame and Green Effect with 


Two Exquisite Butterflies, 





flaking Feather Flowers 


court ball, given by Queen 
Elena. 


At the present time feather 
flowers seem to be very popular 
as wedding presents. 

I give away many sprays and 
mounts for hats, also some of 
my work goes to exhibitions and 
bazaars by request, and to an 
art depot, where I vary my 
prices according to the delicacy 
of the work and the time and 
care taken over it. Small flowers 
are far more difficult to make 
than large ones. 

Any. girl who wishes to prac- 
tise feather craft; and to make 
butterflies as well as flowers, 
must provide herself with an 
extra stock of patience. Tiny 
feathers need such gentle hand- 





Mounts of Many Hues. 





A Lovely Posy in Greys with a Touch of Green in the Foliage and, 





‘Butterfly, and Little 


patience easily 
brings disas- 
ter. Yet but- 
terflies well 
repay time 
and trouble in 
the end, on 
‘account of the 
added beauty 
they bring to 
any floral 
work. 

The tools 
needed for this 
handicraft are 
very simple 
ones. A reel. 
of green wire 
from a florist’s 


ling, and im- 





shop, a case of sharp scissors, and a few skeins of 
brightly-coloured silks, for whipping the featiiers to 
their wire stalks, can be procured without any difficulty, 
and last, but not least, the worker should make use of 
a good-sized table, covered over with old newspapers. 


Hleart-Treasures. 


There is a little spot where women keep 
Heart-treasures locked away ;. 

They take them out sometimes, when shadows creep 
At twilight time of day. — 


Strangers would look at them in mute surprise, 
They’d never, never guess 

Wherein the beauty of those treasures les— 
Their worth and preciousness. 


A meadow walk; vows old but fresh and clear ; 
A kiss; love’s ecstasy ; 
Laughter of children: such the flotsam dear 
On which they turn the key ! 
Tan Draac. 
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The Opening Chapters 


Into the quiet life of 
Catherine Meyrick, 
living with her deli- 
cate mother, there 
comes a series of 
changes—changes at 
Granstone Abbey, 
which has recently 
been purchased by 
a Mr. Swinnerton, 
whose family is of 
the blatantly rich 
type; and changes 
in her own home, brought about by 
the return of her sister Geraldine, 
who, on. the death of an aunt with 
whom she has lived for many years 
in luxury, finds herself penniless— 
to her disgust. Geraldine discovers 
in the Swinnertons acquaintances of 
her Cap Martin days, and she spends 
a great deal of time with them, to the 
distress of her mother and the annoy- 
ance of her aunt—the wife of the 
saintly rector of the parish. Shortly 
afterwards the news of Geraldine’s 
engagement to Mr. Swinnerton’s brother 
precipitates an illness which proves fatal 
to Mrs. Meyrick. While on a brooding 
walk, Catherine hears the howl of a 
dog in trouble, and guided by the 
sound, finds Brutus, whose owner, 
Hugh Dacre, an archeologist, is Cath- 
erine’s nearest neighbour. The dog is 
fastened at the entrance to an under- 
ground passage, and, on going in she 
discovers Dacre pinned under a heap of 
fallen debris. She manages to extricate 
him, and finds that he is unhurt, and 
very excited about some discoveries he 
has made. Meanwhile, as Geraldine’s 
wedding-day draws nearer, the step she 
is about to take becomes distasteful and 
oven fearful to her, until, on the night 
before the event is to take place, she 
decides she cannot face life with Swin- 
nerton, and begs Catherine to take her 
away where he cannot find her. 





Chapter XX. (Concluded.) 
In this new-found joy Catherine 
almost forgot all she was leaving 


behind, until she saw the roof of Gran- 
stone Hall in the blue distance of the 
spring morning. 

““Mr. Dacre won’t miss me,’’ she said 
to herself, with a pang at her heart. 
‘“He doesn’t care for me one bit. I’m 
better away.’’ And she resolutely cast 
aside the thought of Hugh and took up 
this fresh burden. It proved to be 
somewhat heavy. 

Geraldine, when 


2 


she awoke, was 


By ETHEL EARLE 


nervous, starting at every sound. From 
behind the curtains of the sitting-room 
she watched for the Abbey motor. 
Surely it was late—perhaps Mr. Swinner- 
ton was not going to town after all. 
Supposing he suddenly appeared at the 
Cottage! ‘Oh! if he does, what shall 
I do?’ wailed Geraldine, and clung, 
terror-stricken, to Catherine. But the 
motor did go—almost silently—with the 
squish of tyres on the wet road; and 
Geraldine heaved a sigh of relief. 

Lizzie, who came at breakfast-time, 
noticed nothing unusual. There were 
trunks standing about, but that was 
only to be expected, as Miss Geraldine 
was going away to be married. ‘‘ What 
a pity it ain’t going to be here,” thought 
the small handmaid. Lizzie, in common 
with the rest of the village, felt herself 
defrauded of a treat. 

But an unexpected pleasure was in 
store—Catherine came into the kitchen 
and proposed that Lizzie should walk 
over to the farm and pay the weekly 
milk bill. 

“ And I’m going to give you a holiday 
after that,’ she said, trying to speak 
naturally. ‘‘ Miss Geraldine and I are 
going out, so you can go home.” 

Lizzie was overjoyed, and hastened to 
get her hat. Catherine watched the 
squat figure of her little servant as she 
bundled down the path to the gate. 
Lizzie was a sort of relic of her past life 
—the peaceful quiet days with her 
mother ; and as the gate clicked behind 
her, Catherine felt a pang of desolation. 

There was still much to do. Letters to 
be written, Geraldine’s presents from her 
lover to collect and register, a conveyance 
to be chartered. But at length every- 
thing was ready and they found them- 
selves being whirled away. 

Geraldine, cowering in a corner of the 
motor, was in an agony of nervous 
terror. Someone would stop them, 
someone would see them. 

“Oh, can’t he drive quicker ?”’ she 
asked. 

Aunt Jessie, with her blanket club 
account books under her arm, wondered 
who was in the taxi which flashed so 
swiftly past her. Had she but known! 
Had she but seen the letter which 
Catherine was even then holding in her 
hand, and was to post to her from town ! 

Catherine felt a stab of conscience. 
Poor Aunt Jessie! She was being badly 
treated ; on her would fall the burden 
of arrangements—the sale of the 
Cottage furniture, the facing the wrath 
of Mr. Swinnerton. But Catherine was 
powerless to help it. 

“I must, I must stay by Geraldine,” 
she repeated to herself. 
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-send it. 


Geraldine clung to her sister like a 
child, and Catherine had to do everything 
—pay the taxi, take the tickets, see to the 
luggage. She heaved a sigh o1 relief as 
the express slid out of Langsford 
station. 

The smoke and uproar of the London 
terminus bewildered the country-bred 
Catherine, and Geraldine was no help. 
She was evidently in terror of being 
recognised, and she pulled her hat still 
lower over her eyes and followed Cath- 
erine close. The posting of the important 
letters was the first business. Geraldine 
drew Catherine away from the crowd 
at the station post-office counter, and 
whispered— 

“TIT owe Cecil ten pounds; I must 
You must register the letter.” 
She stuffed two five pound notes into 
her sisters hands. ‘‘He wouldn't 
take it. I lost it at bridge; but evenif — 
I starve I must pay him.” 

““We sha’n’t starve,’’ said Catherine 
cheerily ; but her spirits sank. 

She had sufficient money of her own 
to keep them going. for some time, but 
after that, what ? There would be some 
money from the sale of the furniture ; 
perhaps Aunt Jessie could get it to them 
somehow. ‘“‘ And I can work. There 
are lots of things I can do,’ said Cath- 
erine to her faltering heart. The first 
thing was to get Geraldine into safe 
hiding. 

Fenton Hill was too far to go in a 
taxi, a kindly porter told Catherine. 
Victoria, and then the train, was best, 
he said. He piled the two trunks by 
the taxi-driver and gave Catherine an 
encouraging smile. Two country ladies ; 
and just didn’t they look terrified at 
London, with its noise and crowds! 

“Oh, must we go to Victoria? It’s 
so near the Swinnertons’ flat. Suppose 
Cecil sees us.’’ Geraldine moaned and 
hid her face in her hands. But nobody 
saw them. The comfortable electric 
train slid noiselessly out of Victoria, and 
Geraldine breathed again. 

“Now we're safe. Oh, Catherine, 
I’ve been a coward, but I was terrified ; 
and you’ve been so good to me. Now 
for Miss Howells.’’ And Geraldine began 
hunting in her attaché case for the 
address of the boarding-house kept by 
her former governess. 


Chapter XI. 
RivierRA HovusE Boarding Establish- 
ment stood in a commanding position 
on the summit of Fenton Hill. Miss 
Howells had started in quite a modest 
way, but her boarding-house had 
“caught on.’ It had gradually spread ; 
now the whole block of tall flat-fronted 





DR. BROWNE BATHED THE PALE, FOREHEAD. 
‘“ SEE, SHE’S COMING TO.” 


houses had been absorbed, and Riviera 
House was a solid success. Its long rows 
of plate-glass windows, the wood-work 
painted green, the curtains of exactly 
the same shade ; its spotless front steps, 
its green front door with the polished 
copper fittings, struck terror to Cath- 
erine’s heart as she peeped - timidly 
out of the taxi. How forbidding it all 
looked—so prim, so strange. 

Geraldine, by now entirely self- 
possessed, took command. They alighted 
and she bade the taxi driver wait a 
moment. She touched the electric bell, 
and told the man who opened the door 
that she wished to see Miss Howells. 

Catherine followed her sister timidly 
into the lounge hall. To her cottage- 
bred eyes it all looked so grand. Wicker 
chairs, little tables, a cosy fire, and a 
thick moss-green carpet; newspapers 
and periodicals scattered about, and a 
formidable-looking lady reading. Was 
this Miss Howells ? Catherine wondered 
apprehensively. But evidently she was 
not; she surveyed the two sisters 
through her eye-glasses with an in- 
different stare, and at once resumed her 
reading. 

' Catherine stood irresolute and awk- 
ward, but Geraldine was quite at her 
ease. 


“Sit down, Cath,” she said, pushing 
forward a chair; and Catherine sat 
down and waited for what seemed a 


long time. 
“Oh, dear! And the taxi ticking 
away! Would Miss Howells never 


come ?”’ thought the elder sister. 

But at last she came, a little grey- 
haired woman, with strength and 
capability written all over her. The 
steady eyes ran over the two girls. Who 
could they be? Not sisters, surely ? 
The tall graceful one was so exquisitely 
dressed, while the other was homely. 
Could she be a maid? Miss Howells 
wondered. 

“You wanted to see me?” Miss 
Howells began; but Geraldine raised 
her head. 

“Vou don’t remember me, Miss 
Howells,’’ she said ; and at the sound of 
her voice the elder woman started, then 
held out her hands. 

“Geraldine! Oh, my dear child! 
What a pleasure!’’ She kissed her 
former pupil on both cheeks in foreign 
fashion, and then held her at arms’ 
length. ‘“‘ Why, how you have grown! 
And this lady: ’» She looked in- 
quiringly at Catherine. 

“This is my sister. Look here, Miss 
Howells, can you give us aroom? The 
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taxi is waiting outside with our lug. 
gage.” 

“Certainly I can!’? Miss Howells 
beamed, and touched a bell—Catherine 
heard it whirr in the distance. After 
that everything seemed settled. The 
taxi was paid, the luggage brought in; 
it vanished mysteriously, and to 
Catherine’s surprise it was already 
waiting, with a neat chambermaid, in 
the bed-room to which Miss Howells led 
the way. 

“My sister and I have come up to 
town for a few weeks,’’ said Geraldine 
airily, while the chambermaid was 
present. But when they were alone with 
Miss Howells, she took a different tone. 
She told her former governess everything, 
explained their position, and threw her- 
self on Miss Howells’s mercy. 

“You wouldn’t like to see us wan- 
dering about London all alone, would 
you? And you wouldn’t like to think 
you had driven me into marrying a man 
I hate,’’ coaxed Geraldine, as Miss 
Howells hesitated. 

“ Nobody will ever find us here ; and 
nobody must know who we are. Let’s 
see; we'll call ourselves Mansfield ; that 
will do splendidly. And I mean to work 
for my living,’ went on Geraldine, 
casting aside her coat, and looking as 
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unlike a worker as pos- 
sible, in her silken black 
gown, which set off to 
perfection her delicate 
fairness. “‘ Catherine, 
too; she’s going to find 
a job. She’s got plenty 
of ready money; and 
I’ve got ten pounds to 
go on with. Look here, 
Miss Howells, you must 
take it, then you will 
feel we shall not be 
dependent on you for 
the present as far as 
that is concerned.” 

Geraldine recklessly 
flung the contents of her 
attaché case on one of the 
neat white beds which 
stood against the wall, 
and produced her note- 
case. 

“Oh, Geraldine! un- 
tidy as ever!’’ Miss 
Howells was between 
laughter and something like tears: 


She 
loved her pupil, and her heart gave an 
unaccustomed leap at this romance—a 


‘maiden fleeing from her lover. But 
ought she to aid and abet Geraldine ? 
Would the clergyman uncle blame her ? 
she asked. Ought she to let him know 
the whereabouts of his nieces ? 

Geraldine, wary as a bird, and 
looking something like one perched on 
the corner of the dressing-table with her 
head on one side, had taken good care 
not to tell Miss Howells her clergyman 
uncle’s name; she had not breathed the 
word ‘‘ Granstone,’’ and Miss Howells 
had no precise idea where her pupil had 
been living since her Aunt Catherine’s 
death. Geraldine’s last letter, a hasty 
scrawl from Cap Martin, had given no 
clue as to her future movements. 

“Our uncle would be much more 
likely to blame you if you turned us 
adrift in London,”’ said the diplomatic 
Geraldine. ‘“‘Come, Miss Howells, say 
you will help us.’ She laid a pleading 
hand on he~ old governess’s arm. 

“Well, I suppose I must,’ Miss 
Howells half reluctantly admitted. “‘ At 
any rate for a time I will keep your 
secret. Certainly I cannot send you 
away now that you have come to me 
like this, Geraldine, so we will regard 
the matter as settled. Call yourselves 
what you like—Mansfield, shall it be? 
And now you had better unpack. I 
will send you up some tea; and dinner 
is at half-past seven.” 

Miss Howells went away, and 
Geraldine danced round the room in 
glee. Her spirits had risen; she was 
free once more, there was no fear of 
discovery—at any rate for the imme- 
diate present. 

Tea was acceptable, and Catherine 
drank thirstily, although she could not 





eat. She was dreading 
everything — dreading 
dinner, when she would 
have to face a crowd of 
* strangers; dreading the 
unknown future. She 
was silent as she 
unpacked. Geraldine 
noticed it, and it irri- 
tated her. 

“Cheer up, Cath!” 
she said rallyingly. “It 
is not so very terrible 
after all, is it? You'll 
like staying here, and 
Miss Howells is really a 
good sort. It will do 
you good to see a little 
of life. J don’t expect 
you have ever been 
much farther afield than 
Langsford.”’ 

All Geraldine’s soft- 
ness had gone. She 
seemed her old self, hard 
and cynical. She sur- 
veyed Catherine critically. 

“Tet’s see what clothes you have 
brought. Have you anything fit to 
wear for dinner? It’s a pity you are 
not tall, I could have lent you one of 
my frocks.”’ 

Poor Catherine humbly produced the 
best frock she could muster, and Geral- 
dine grudgingly said it would have 
to do. She herself was lovely in the soft 
smoke-coloured gown and the string of 
green jade beads, shoes, stockings, every- 
thing to match. And Catherine looked 
homely indeed beside her. 

When at length the gong resounded 
from the hall below, she timidly followed 
Geraldine down the broad stairs and 
into the lounge where people were col- 
lecting for dinner. Everyone looked at 
Geraldine, nobody noticed Catherine. 
She sat mute and wretched at dinner 
while Geraldine chatted with her neigh- 
bours. And in the lounge after dinner, 
while Geraldine soon found herself hap- 
pily established at bridge, Catherine sat 
hopelessly turning over the pages of 
magazines she did not really care to read, 
longing for bed-time, longing to get away 
somewhere where she could cry. She 
felt utterly alone; her sister for whom 
she had sacrificed so much seemed to 
have forgotten her; she was quite at 
home already, making friends by the 
score among these strangers. ‘‘ She 
would have been perfectly all right alone. 
Why did I come?” Catherine asked 
herself over and over again. 

Worn out as she was, Catherine could 
not sleep when they went to bed. The 
noises in the boarding-house, the grind- 
ing of the brakes of electric trams out- 
side, would not let her rest. Oh, for the 
still flower-scented night of Granstone— 
for the dark fields and the little light 
burning steady in the distance! Her 
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heart sickened, and she sobbed in lonely 
misery. 

Geraldine slept peacefully, serene in 
the certainty of safety. Her versatile 
mind had already adjusted itself to the 
new order of things, and the past was 
beginning to seem like some hateful 
dream. She woke blithe and eager for 
her first day in the fresh surroundings of 
Riviera House. 

Heavy - eyed and _ heavy - hearted, 
Catherine forced herself to composure. 
She tried to read—anything to silence 
the cry of her homesick heart ; she sat 
aimlessly in the lounge that morning 
while Geraldine, lolling in an armchair 
in Miss Howell’s private room, talked 
on and on to her of the old days at Cap 
Martin. Catherine was struggling all the 
time not to cry. She saw continually 
in her mind’s eye the squat form of the 
little Lizzie stumping down the garden 
path and out of the cottage gate. A 
remembrance such as this, homely in 
itself, carries anguish with it. 

Then, as she sat alone in these un- 
familiar surroundings, Catherine began 
that self-questioning which is the torture 
of all conscientious and sensitive souls. 
Had she done right ? Would it not have 
been better after all to have gone to her 
uncle, to have faced the thing out with 
Cecil Swinnerton ? 

“And yet I felt I was doing right at 
the time,’’ she reasoned with herself. 
Geraldine seemed happy enough. ‘ Oh, 
why did I ever come with her ? ”’ cried 
Catherine bitterly to her own heart. 
Geraldine had nothing to lose, but she 
had left her all—her home, her friends, 
aye and one who was more to her than 
any friend. Yet life had to be lived, 
there was no going back now. And 
Catherine tried to be brave and to force 
back the tears that gathered at her heart. 

But there was nothing to do—abso- 
lutely nothing; no letters to write, for 
nobody must know their whereabouts. 
No letters to receive—for nobody knew 
where they were. 

Catherine sat in the lounge all day, 
drearily knitting or trying to read. Her 
head felt heavy as lead. She still could 
not eat, and at bed-time Geraldine, 
who had enjoyed her second evening at 
bridge, although no playing for money 
was allowed at Riviera House, spoke 
sharply to her sister. 

“You're like some owl, Cath, with 
your solemn face. Aren’t you liking it ? 
I’m sure it’s pleasant enough—such nice 
people! That Mrs. Jackson, who sat by 
you in the lounge, she seemed to want 
to be kind. Do try to talk to people 
more; only for pity’s sake don’t let 
out who we are, or where we come 
from !”’ 

Catherine had had hard work to fence 
off Mrs. Jackson’s inquisitive questions, 
and said so. : 

‘‘ People don’t mean to be inquisitive, 


they only want to be 
kind. Make an effort 
to be pleasant; don’t sit 
there looking as if you 
hated it all.’’ Geraldine 
spoke more sharply than 
she realised; her con- 
science was at work, in 
spite of her irritation, 
deaden it how she might ; 

_She knew she had been 
utterly selfish in sacrific- 
ing Catherine. 5 

“T could quite well 
have come away alone— 
have borne my own 
burden. Why didn’t 
1?” she kept asking her- 
self. And her sister, 
sitting dumb and 
wretched, seemed to her 
like some accusing angel. 
Yet she could not’ be 
loving and sympathetic ; 
her nerves were all on 
edge, and the bitter 
words would come. She 
flung away, as she spoke, 
and tossed her yellow 
head. 

Catherine tried to 
answer, but all of a 
sudden something 
seemed to crack in her 
brain—the room whirled 
round. She gave a half 
sob and fell on the bed 
in a dead faint. 

One of the secrets of 
Miss Howells’s success 
was the real interest she 
took in her young men 
boarders. Anxious 
mothers, sending only 
sons into London offices 
ior the first time; strict 
fathers, starting their 
boys in life as account- 
ants or solicitors, would 
confide their treasures to 
Miss Howells, entreating 
her to watch over them ; 
and right gallantly she 
did fulfil the task. 
Riviera House had 
quickly become well 
known in middle-class 
circles. E 

“Send him to Miss 
Howells,” many an 
anxious mother would 
be advised by a friend 
who had experienced the 
good offices of that lady. 

The rules of Riviera 
House were simple, and 
Miss Howells quietly 
enforced them. But in 
return she provided an 
inexpensive and happy 
home for her boarders, 
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and Riviera House was 
always full. By great 
good fortune there had 
chanced to be one vacant 
room when the sisters 
arrived thus unexpec- 
tedly, but it did not 
often happen so. 

Miss Howells always 
tried to spend the last 
half hour of the evening 


“in the lounge, chatting 


with her “‘ young gentle- 
men.” Her keen eyes 
would glance from one 
to another as she talked, 
taking stock of them— 
their health, their general 
well-being. Sometimes 
she would draw one or 
other of them away for 
a private colloquy, and 
many had been the c(n-. 

fidences she had received — 
inthis way. Young men 
starting in life need a 
woman friend on whom 
they can rely; and Miss 
Howells had saved many 

a young fellow from 

making shipwreck in one 

direction or another. 

She was standing in 
the lounge with her foot 
on the fender, talking 
and laughing with a 
group of them. One, 
older than the rest, was 
conspicuous among 
them. He was tall, fair, 
well-groomed, better 
dressed than the rest; 
his well-cut evening 
clothes, his quiet self- 
possessed manner, 
seemed to single him 
out. Dr. Browne, Miss 
Howells called him, and 
she had just spoken to 
him. He was about to 
make some laughing 
rejoinder when _ there 
was a sudden wild cry 
from the stairs leading 
from the lounge. 

“Oh, come quick, 
somebody! I’m sure 
she’s dying. Oh, Cath- 
erine! Catherine! Help 
me! Help me—quick-— 
can’t you ?”’ 

Everyone looked up, 
startled. Geraldine 
stood on the stairs, her 
fair hair ruffled in dis- 
order, her eyes wild with 
terror. 

“Telephone for Dr, 
Drake, one of you,”’ said 
Miss Howells hastily ; 
and there was a rush to 
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the office. ‘‘ You’d better come up with 
me, please, Dr. Browne,”’ she called over 
her shoulder as she ran upstairs. 

He reached for his stick—he was lame 
—but he limped after ker up the stairs. 

Geraldine was standing by Catherine’s 
bed wringing her hands. She flung 
herself on her governess in wild terror. 

‘“Oh, Catherine! Catherine! Miss 
Howells, she’s dying! And I have been 
so unkind to her—it’s all my fault. Aunt 
Catherine died —then mother — now 
Catherine’s going to die. Oh, what shall 
Ido? 

Geraldine, utterly unstrung, wept 
aloud like any child, the big tears rolling 
down her cheeks. 

Dr. Browne bent ever the bed. The 
moments seemed like years ; but at last 
he raised his head and smiled at the 
agonised Geraldine, who stood staring 
wide-eyed at him, holding her breath. 

“Your sister has only fainted Miss— 
er——”’ 

‘‘Mey—I mean, Mansfield,” put in 
Miss Howells. 

““ Miss Mansfield, she’s not thinking of 
dying. She will come round directly. A 
little water—that’s right.’’ Dr. Browne 
bathed the pale forehead. “‘ See, she’s 
coming to. Stand away; give her air ”’ 
—as Geraldine was about to cast herself 
impetuously on her sister. “‘ She’ll do 
now. Don’t be alarmed, a faint isn’t 
anything very terrible. She looks as if 
she had been through some great ordeal 
just lately. Dr. Drake will be here in a 
moment, he’ll tell you what to do.”” And 
Dr. Browne tactfully withdrew, but not 
before he had absorbed the charming 
picture made by Geraldine, her golden 
hair like a halo round her face, her blue 
eyes sparkling in tears, her gesture of 
love and tenderness as she knelt down by 
Catherine and took her in her arms. He 
could not help hearing her words. 

“Oh, darling Cath! Forgive me— 
my precious old Cath. I didn’t meanit !”’ 
Geraldine’s voice was thick with sobs. 

“What is it? I’m all right. Why is 

my head so wet ? I must have fainted. 
How silly of me. Don’t cry, Geraldine.” 
And Catherine tried to sit up; but she 
still felt giddy and was glad to he down 
in the shelter of her sister’s 
arm. 
Dr. Drake, a busy sub- 
urban practitioner, was 
somewhat indignant at 
being summoned in such 
frenzied haste for a mere 
fainting fit; but he told 
Miss Howells, as Dr. Browne 
had done, that Catherine 
had evidently undergone 
some heavy strain lately. 

“She’s not ill; Rest— 
that’s what she needs,’’ he 
said, as he closed the bed- 
room door behind him. 
“ Keep her quiet. I’ll look 





in again in a day or two. Don’t let 
that sister of hers upset Fer. Rather 
an emotional pair, aren’t they ? You'll 
know how to manage them.’”’ Dr. Drake 
knew Miss Howells of old, and smiled at 
her as he bade good-night. 

“T say, what a charming girl!” 
Denis Browne was waiting in the lounge 
as Miss Howells came downstairs. ““ Who 
are they? I noticed them yesterday, 
but I didn’t think they could be sisters ; 
the pretty one.looks as if she belonged to 
a different world. What a state she was 
in-—poor little thing—imagining the 
sister was dying.’’ 

“They have just lately lost their 
mother, and have been through a good 
deal in other ways. Mansfield, they are 
called. They are very nice girls. I should 
not have taken them in had I not known 
the younger one well ; you know I don’t 
like unexpected visitors.” 

Miss Howells turned to go away. She 
hoped Denis Browne would not ask her 
any questions. But he was eager to 
know more about Miss Mansfield. 

“Where does she—I mean—where do 
they—come from? Are they here for 
long ?’’ 

“ Now, Dr. Browne, you must not ask 
too much. Miss Mansfield and her sister 
will remain here for a week or two, I 
expect. Good-night, and thank you for 
coming up with me. I really feared some 
tragedy had happened, Geraldine looked 
so terrified.” 

“ Geraldine—what a charming un- 
usual name.’’ Denis Browne repeated it 
under his breath as he went upstairs. 

“ Catherine is quite all right ; she took 
her hot milk and biscuits, and has gone 
to sleep. And, oh, Miss Howells, who 
was that lame man who came in with you 
before the doctor ?’’ asked Geraldine 
under her breath, as her old governess 
looked into the girls’ room before turning 
out the light, her last job as she went 
to bed. 

Miss Howells smiled to herself as she 
answered. 

“He is a doctor; and I felt he had 
better come up in case some accident 
had happened to your sister.” 

“Does he live here?” persisted 
Geraldine, looking very 
like a child as she sat up 
among her pillows. 

“ Yes, he lives here most 
of the year. He works at 
a large settlement in the 
south-east of London. He 
goes there every day, but 
he found sleeping there very 
trying—the noise, and the 
close atmosphere; so now 
he comes out here most 
evenings.” 

“A settlement ? What’s 
that?” asked Geraldine. 
Her thoughts had until 
lately been busy with quite 
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another kind of settlement; even the 
word made her heart give a sick throb 
of relief. 

“A sort of centre for all kinds of good 
works,’’ said Miss Howells. “‘ Now go to 
sleep, Geraldine. And if you want any- 
thing in the night, come and call me. 
My room is quite close by.”’ 

Geraldine snuggled down into the little 
bed. Good works! How dull! The man 
hadn’t looked that sort at all; he was 
more like the men she used to meet 
in her old life, with his clear-cut face, 
his dark eyes, his thin active frame. 
“Good works! How frightfully unin- 
teresting,’ said Geraldine to herself. 


Chapter xii. 


““T can’t make any one hear at the 
Cottage, please,’m.’’ Lizzie, round-eyed 
and square, stood in the Rectory hall. 
““T’ve knocked and knocked, and there 
ain’t no smoke coming out of the 
chimney. Miss Catherine, she nearly 
always lights the fire first thing. I does 
the kitchen fireplace up before I goes 
home at night and leaves it all ready 
for her to put a match to it; and the 
neighbours, they say they never saw no 
light last night. The young ladies has 
gone away, so they says, in the motor- 
car from the ‘Coach and Horses’ with 
their luggage; but they never told me 
nothing about it. Oh, please, ’m, do you 
think as how anything awful ’as hap- 
pened to them ?”’ Lizzie, horror-struck, 
stared at Mrs. Wightman. 

“Nonsense, Lizzie; of course not. 
Wait here amoment.’”’ And Mrs. Wight- 
man went back into the dining-room 
and shut the door. The Rector looked 
benignly up from a review he was 
reading in the interval of having his 
breakfast. 

Mrs. Wightman spoke hurriedly. 

“ John, I’m afraid something has hap- 
pened at the Cottage. I did not go there 
at all yesterday—I really feel we ought 
not to appear to countenance this mar- 
riage of Geraldine’s—and I have avoided 
her lately, she irritates me so. I knew 
she would be at home all yesterday, as 
Mr. Swinnerton went up for the day to 
town, I heard in the village, and was not 
to return till the mail train at midnight. 
Now Lizzie has come up to say she 
cannot get in; and the villagers tell her 
there were no lights there last evening. 
Can anything have happened ?””? Mrs 
Wightman was anxious, and showed it. 

“Has the postman come?” For 
once the Rector was practical. ‘‘ There 
may be a letter. Here he is, coming up 
the drive.’”’ The Rector went into the 
hall and took the letters from the man 
at the front door, Lizzie standing awk- 
-~wardly shuffling her feet, as if undecided 
what to do. 

“There is a letter from town in 
Catherine’s handwriting,’’ the Rector 
said quietly, as he came back to the 


breakfast 
know.”’ 
Mrs. Wightman tore open the enve- 
lope, and an enclosure fell out directed 
to the Rector in Geraldine’s bold 
characteristic hand. He read it, then 
put it away. Nobody should ever see it. 


table. ‘‘ Now we _ shall 


“DARLING UNCLE” (Geraldine had 
written), ‘“‘after what you said, I feel I 
dare not marry without love. Somehow, 
God seemed to speak to me and tell me 
so. I am going away. But I specially 
do not want you to have any responsi- 
bility about it. Cath is coming with me ; 
we shall be quite safe, and we will soon 
let you know where we are. Do not, 
please do not try to find out. The Abbey 
people must not know. 

““ GERALDINE.” 


Mrs. Wightman hardly noticed her 
husband. She was hastily reading 
Catherine’s lengthy epistle. There had 
been much to say ; and Catherine could 
not dash off a letter as Geraldine could, 
she had gone methodically to work ; but 
the upshot was the same. There would 
be no marriage—the sisters had run 
away. 

Mrs. Wightman went out to the little 
maid in the hall, and tried to speak as 
usual. 

““Go home to your mother, Lizzie. I 
will come and see her soon. Miss Cath- 
erine and Miss Geraldine have gone away, 
Ihave had a letter. Don’t talk about it ; 
keep your own counsel till I come.” 

Lizzie nodded sagely, and took her 
departure. As she stumped down the 
drive a small grey motor, driven at 
reckless speed, swerved in at the gate, 
nearly knocking her down. 

“Be careful, can’t you!’”’ Mr. Swin- 
nerton shouted as he rushed on, and 
jammed down the brakes at the front 
door. 

He leapt out, and burst into the house 
without ceremony. Mrs. Wightman 
looked up from her letter, startled. 

“So you’ve heard too, have you? I 
expect you knew all along she meant to 
fool me.’’ He snarled as he glared at 
the Rector. ‘‘ Where’s she gone? Tell 
me! Do you hear ?”’ 

““We have no idea,’’ said the Rector 
calmly. “ We have only this morning 
had the letter—in fact, my wife has 
scarcely read it.” 

“Don’t tell me! You know where 
she is. The whole thing’s a regular plot, 
to make me the laughing-stock of the 
county. But Ill be even with you. J’ll 
sue her for breach of promise—J’ll ruin 
every one of you—do you hear?” He 
shouted and raved, beside himself with 
fury. 

“Mr. Swinnerton, we did not know 
of our niece’s departure, nor do we now 
know where she is,’’ said the Rector 
-with quiet dignity. ‘“‘ You have been 
much wronged—Geraldine should have 


known her own mind—but I advise you 
to accept the inevitable, and not to try 
to discover her.’’ 

“That’s your advice, is it, Mr. 
Rector ?’’ said Cecil savagely. ‘‘ When 
I want advice, I’ll ask for it. As for your 
nieces, a precious pair they are! That 
sour-faced Catherine! I’ve her to thank 
for this—her and you. But I’ll be even 
with you yet.’’ He shook his fist, then 
he rushed away as suddenly as he had 
come. 

“Oh, what an awful man!” Mrs. 
Wightman clasped her husband’s arm. 
“How splendidly you answered him, 
John, But it has agitated you. Sit down, 
dearest ; you are trembling.”’ 

The Rector drew a deep breath and 
sat down, The sudden strain had been 
a heavy one, but his whole being was one 
chant of thanksgiving. Geraldine was 
safe, wherever she was—she was safe 
from that man. He thanked God. 

“So she’s bolted, has she?” Mrs. 
Swinnerton laughed as Cecil burst into 
her boudoir. “ Little fool, I call her. 
But I’m not altogether surprised. 
She’s made of finer clay than you, Cecil, 
or than me either. You'll be much 
better off as a bachelor. I never did 
believe you'd settle down as a married 
man at your age. You’d have got sick 
of the country, and Chamfers, and all. 
I’m thankful the wedding wasn’t to be 
here. And how about the luncheon at 
the Bayeux ? Will they cancel the orders, 
I wonder? It’s worth trying?’’ She 
bustled off to the telephone. 

“You’d better cancel the whole thing 
while you’re about it—the registry office 
and all,’’ Cecil growled. He smoked 
cigarette after cigarette until his sister- 
in-law came back. 

“That’s done. The Bayeux were 
awfully nice; said they were quite open 
to an arrangement. We shall have to 
pay something, of course. Now, as to 
you, Cecil. Take my advice, and go off 
at once. Go abroad—get out of the way 
of the talk. Behave as if the whole thing 
had been broken off by mutual consent ; 
don’t play the broken-hearted lover, the 
part doesn’t become you. You'll be 
glad enough in a few days. It’s upsetting 
at first, of course. Now you take my 
tip and do as I tell you. Go up to town 
with your valet and start for Switzerland 
—you've got everything ready. It’s 
only going by yourself instead of with 
Geraldine.”’ 

Mrs. Swinnerton laughed and reached 
for a cigarette from the table by her 
chair. 

“You were beginning to feel fed up, 
now, weren’t you, Cecil?’’ she went on 
rallyingly. “I’ve known you a good 
many years and I’ve noticed lately 
that you’ve been looking a trifle bored 
sometimes. J’ll explain to George when 
he comes in from town. He’ll be a bit 
sick, what with the luncheon and the 
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talk and everything, so you’d better not 
meet him, Take your traps and go off 
in your car, right now.” 

Cecil demurred at first, but finally 
gave in. He summoned his man, and in 
a very short time all was ready.. Before 
the Abbey household realised what had 
happened, Mr. Swinnerton was rushing 
down the Abbey drive in his car, and 
out at the big gates. He drove recklessly. 
He swore under his breath as he flew 
past the Cottage, past the village where 
he, hardened man of the world as he 
was, had felt for a little while the thrill 
of something akin to real love. 

The car swerved. Hang it all, he 
couldn’t see properly—the tears stood 
thick in his eyes, and something like a 
sob rose in his throat as the car rocked 
on its way. ° 

Mrs. Swinnerton had hard work to 
pacify her husband on his return from 
town. 

“What's all this J hear?” he de- 
‘manded. “‘ Cecil’s marriage broken off 
at the last—the girl bolted—Cecil gone 
off abroad. I never was so taken aback 
in my life!’’ He fumed and fretted, as 
he walked up and down, refusing the 
tea which his wife offered. ‘“‘ Put it 
down ; Idon’t wantit.’’ He waved away 
the cup. ‘‘ Whatever will every one 
think ? Just imagine the gossip. They’ll 
all laugh at us—think it a good joke. 
Where have those girls got to, Gladys ? 
Shall I set detectives on?” 

“What's the good of that? Cecil’s 
far better off as he is. He’s not cut out 
for a steady-going married man. Let 
Geraldine go, I say. The whole affair - 
will be forgotten soon. If she doesn’t 
want the money, she needn’t have it. 
I think she’s a perfect fool. But maybe 
Cecil is well out of it.” 

“What shall we say to every one ? ”’ 
George Swinnerton was anxious to stand 
well with the county people. 

‘Say 2? Why, that the thing’s off by 
mutual consent. Geraldine is nobody 
much—only the Rector’s niece. The 
talk will soon die down. Come, George, 
have your tea and we’ll send for the 
children. It’s nice to be by ourselves, 
eh, old man ? Cecil’s been rather a bore 


lately, always about here with his 
betrothed. I was getting a bit fed-up 
with it.” 


George’s brow cleared. He loved his 
wife and his children, and he soon 
forgot his annoyance in watching the 
baby boy stagger to and fro in a first 
effort to walk. 

““There’s one thing—you’ll have 
Chamfers on your hands now. Have 
you thought of that ?” asked his wife. 
“Why not let that old woman stay 
there after all? ”’ 

George Swinnerton shook his head. 

“Not I! Why, it’s a splendid chance 
to be revenged on these straitlaced folk 
—the Rector and all of them. If I were 
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to let Lady Mary have Chamfers they’d 
all shout for joy. No, I can let it over 
and over again. We'll get some of our 
jolly friends there—some of our own 
sort. I’m sick of these stiff county 
people. Now then, baby, walk to daddy! 
Clever little chap! That’s it! ’’—as 
baby staggered into his outstretched 
arms, 

When Granstone heard that the mar- 
tiage between Geraldine Meyrick and 
Cecil Swinnerton had been cancelled at 
the last moment, it held its breath in 
amazement. Groups gathered at the 
cottage doors to discuss the situation, 
and Miss Lethbridge was in her element. 

“ Yes, dear Lady Mary, broken off on 
the very eve of the wedding! And 
Geraldine and Catherine are gone—not 
a trace of them to be found ! Isuggested 
to the Rector, whom I met in the village 
this morning, that bloodhounds should 
be employed. They are very useful in 
tracking people.’ 

“ But surely nobody thinks that any- 
thing dreadful has happened to the 
girls! Bloodhounds are only used in 
cases of murder.’’ Lady Mary spoke 
rather. sarcastically ; Miss Lethbridge 
had been something of a trial. Since 
Mrs. Meyrick’s death she had transferred 
her attentions to Lady Mary and made 
constant visits, retailing every item of 
gossip to her inattentive ears. 

“Ah well, perhaps so.’’ Miss Leth- 
bridge was crestfallen. ‘“ Nobody has 
suggested murder or anything of that 
kind. The Rector only smiled and said 
he did not think such extreme measures 

- at all necessary. But, dear Lady Mary, 
now that Mr. Swinnerton and Geraldine 
will not be living here, why should you 
not be allowed to remain ? ” 

Lady Mary shook her head. Such had 
been her first thought, but her hopes 
had been rudely dispelled. Mr. Swin- 
nerton had written at once to say he 
intended to let the house immediately 
on the expiration of her tenancy. 

“His terrible friends will soon be 
coming to look over it. Oh, how can JI 
bear it ?’’ moaned poor Lady Mary to 
herself. But she would not let Miss 
Lethbridge even guess at her anguish of 
mind, she held up her head and tried to 
talk cheerfully on indifferent topics. 

“And have you heard about the 
wonderful discovery Mr. Dacte is sup- 

_posed to have made?’ asked Miss 
Lethbridge, as Lady Mary did not seem 
to want to discuss Geraldine and her 
marriage. ‘JI heard it in the village 
to-day. It seems he has found a marvel- 
lous underground passage, leading from 
Granstone Hall right away to the old 
church. I feel specially interested,”’ 
went on Miss Lethbridge. ‘“‘ I saw, one 
morning, some time ago, a great pile of 
clay and gravel in the courtyard of the 


Hall, and Iasked him what he was doing. 
He didn’t tell me—indeed, he seemed 
quite cross at my asking; but I think 
I may claim to be one of the first to 
have had an inkling of the discovery.” 
Miss Lethbridge bridled. ‘“ A most 
interesting and fascinating man, Mr. 
Dacre. It appears he has been working 
away at this passage for weeks. I have 
often wondered what he did with him- 
self, for one never sees him anywnere. 
A deputation from some great archzo- 
logical society came down yesterday to 
inspect the passage ; it seems they will 
place it under strict supervision. But 
I hope I shall be allowed to go in.”” And 
Miss Lethbridge fluttered away. Much 
was happening in Granstone. She was 
all excitement as she hurried down the 
village street. 

The news of the discovery of the 
underground passage diverted the atten- 
tion of the village from the flight of 
Geraldine and her sister, which for a day 
or two had been the one subject of 
conversation. 

Granstune awoke to find itself sud- 
denly famous. Paragraphs in the local 
press ; reporters from the big London 
papers; archeologists, singly and in 
battalions. 

Hugh Dacre, to his intense annoyance, 
was the centre of attraction. The secret 
had leaked out; the chest which had 
so nearly caused the death of its dis- 
coverer had been found to contain 
curiously wrought silver vessels, marvel- 
lously embroidered vestments. Hugh 
had felt obliged to inform the authorities, 
and soon England would ring with the 
news. 

What wonder was it that for days, 
nay for weeks, Hugh almost forgot 
Catherine Meyrick? His one thought 
was his marvellous discovery. He spent 
all his working days in the passage, exca- 
vating, strengthening, fitting up electric 
light, conducting parties of fellow. 
archeologists through its many twists 
and turns. Village gossip never reached 
Hugh; and it was only through the 
medium of Miss Lethbridge that he at 
last heard of Catherine’s flight with her 
sister. 

Miss Lethbridge presented herself at 
Granstone Hall one morning and asked 
to see Mr. Dacre. Hugh, in his working 
overalls, looked, as Miss Lethbridge told 
herself, ““ superbly handsome’ in spite 
of his rough dark hair, his muddy boots 
and leggings, his clay-stained hands. 

Miss Lethbridge assumed her most 
ingratiating manner, and tried to call 
up a becoming blush on her elderly 
countenance as she spoke. 

‘““Good morning, Mr. Dacre. Pray 
pardon my intrusion, but, you know, I 
always feel I have a sort of personal 
interest in your underground passage.” 
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“ Indeed! And why, may I ask?” 
Hugh was in a hurry, he was expecting 
a party of visitors from town very 
shortly, and he wanted to clear away a 
heap of debris before they came. 

“Well, you know, I saw the heap ot 
rubbish in the courtyard, and asked 
you what you were doing, and although 
you did not tell me I guessed you 
had discovered something. And was 
I not right ?’”’ asked Miss Lethbridge 
archly. . 

“Well, and what then, madam?” 
Hugh was getting extremely impatient. 
Would the woman never go? he 
wondered. 

‘JT really think I have a claim to see 
it before any other inhabitant, and I 
want you. to take me down and show it 
me.’ Miss Lethbridge put on her most 
winning smile. But Hugh shook his 
head. 

“Impossible, madam. The London 
Society of Archeologists is now in 
charge. Only properly escorted parties 
are allowed to go down. I am afraid I 
must ask you to leave.” 

“Oh, [had so hoped [ might just have 
one look! We are almost excited about 
it in the village; in fact, it has quite 
made us forget our other exciting event 
—the sudden breaking off of Geraldine 
Meyrick’s engagement, and the flight of 
herself and Catherine to—nobody knows 
where. This is such a wonderful dis- 
covery! IJ am most disappointed I may 
not have one peep at it.’’ Miss Leth- 
bridge turned to go, but Mr. Dacre’s 
voice recalled her. af 

“Miss Catherine Meyrick—did you 
say she had gone away? I had not 
heard. Is her sister not married to Cecil 
Swinnerton, then ? ’”’ 

Miss Lethbridge was at once in her 
element. She prattled on and on, telling 
Hugh about everything—Lady Mary, 
Chamfers, the engagement broken at 
the last moment, the sudden flight. 

“Yes; and nobody knows where the 
girls are. I think some steps should be 
taken to find them.’’ Miss Lethbridge, 
mindful of Lady Mary’s scorn, did not 
venture again to suggest bloodhounds. 
“The Rector and Mrs. Wightman appear 
quite unconcerned. They say they do 
not know the whereabouts of their 
nieces, but I can scarcely believe it. 
But, as I say, Mr. Dacre, this fascinating 
discovery of yours has made us forget 
all else.” 

Miss Lethbridge lingered. Hugh 
seemed lost in thought, but, all at once 
he started, raised his felt hat, and bade 
her a courteous farewell. Then 
he strode away. He must pre- 
pare for his visitors, he told 
himself. But as he worked at 
the heap of debris his mind was 
busy. 
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I nap been told that my reasoning 
powers were defective, that mine was 
not a logical mind. I sought the 
library (i.e., the room with a book- 
case, an armchair, and a French 
window), and proceeded to remedy 
my deficiencies by a study of phi- 
losophy, helped out by a box of 
chocolates. 

In the first quarter of an hour I 
_ learned that the earliest Greek philo- 
sophy passed through a physical or 
cosmological period, devoted to con- 
siderations of the problems of Nature. 
Then I had some chocolate. After 
that I learned some astounding and 
really useful things., ; 

For instance, it was comforting to 
be told that all change and motion 
were merely illusions, so that, on 





I caught sight of Mrs. Longcall making 
for the French window. 
Drawn by Dorothy Furniss. 


glancing across the lawn, it was no 
longer necessary to be sorry for 
father cutting the hedge with an 
aged pair of shears, because, of 
course, he was really at rest. I 
wondered if he realised how abso- 
lutely still he was in reality, and, if 
so, why he mopped his heated brow 
so often, since no amount of mopping 
could possibly change its state. And 
anyway, why cut the hedge at all, 
since its growth was entirely illusory ? 

Then there was the tale of Achilles 


and the tortoise—how, in a race- 


between the two, Achilles can never 
overtake the tortoise if the latter has 
ever so slight a start, because he 
must first reach the tortoise’s start- 
ing point; and by that time the 
tortoise (at least I think it is the 
tortoise) will have gained a little 
more ground. Of course, this con- 
firmed my previous opinion of school- 
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treat prizes in my young days, and 
the injustice connected with the 
awarding thereof—for obviously, if 
I was given the start I must have 
been the winner, and, if not, then, 
like Achilles, I was un- 
fairly handicapped. 
Q.E.D. And I ate some | 
more chocolate. 

After that I discovered 
that all things were com- 
posed of an aggregate of 
units, which units, being 
indivisible, could not 
occupy space, and there- 
fore did not exist. So 
that nothing really ex- 
isted at all, which was a 
comfort when I con- 
sidered the china cat on 
the mantelpiece. I had 
always hated that cat— 
one of those things all grin and wink, 
with ‘‘A Present from St. Ives ”’ in- 
scribed around its base. But the 
more I told that cat that it did not 
exist, the more complacently it sat 
and grinned at me; till, in despair, 
I ate some more chocolate, which, 
being nonexistent, could not hurt me, 
and went on. 

I learned about the flying arrow 
next. A flying arrow, you must know, 
never moves. It merely occupies a 
series of spaces, in each of which it is 
resting as comfortably as if it were 
in its own little bed. ‘‘So you see, 
Empedocles,”” I condescended, ad- 
dressing the facetious cat, “if ten 
tom-cats terribly tired were trying 
to trot to Tidbury, they would each 
occupy a series of spaces, and ten 
series of —- ob, well, never mind! 
Perhaps they would fall out by the 
way (I do 
not mean 
out of the 
spaces), in 
which case 
they would 
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that (you do grant it, don’t you, 
Empedocles ?)— granting that, why 
terribly tired, especially as they do 
not really exist ? Oh, dear, I wish 
I had a logical mind!” : 
However, on getting 
down to the book 
again, it was refreshing 
and interesting to note 
that the various atoms 
have really no distin- 
guishing qualities, and 
that any ditf- 
ferences we 
may find be- 
tween objects 
(always sup- 


posing the ob- 

jects exist, 

I proceeded to Remedy my which they do 
eficiencies. » : 

Drawn by Dorothy Furniss. not) are efn-= 
tirely depend- 


ent on our senses. So that I might ~ 
just as well eat up the coffee creams 
I had meant to save for Cissie and 
leave her the caramels, since the 
only difference would lie in her erring 
fancy. Nevertheless, such creatures 
are we of habit and custom, and so 
enslaved by tradition, that I left 
her the coffee creams and ate the 
caramels, which would stick to the 
roof of my mouth, although there 
was nothing to distinguish them 
veally from a mouthful of jelly. 

Just at this point I caught sight of 
Mrs. Longcall making for the French 
window. I looked wildly around for 
a way to escape, but there was none. 
I thought of Achilles and the tor- 
toise. I certainly had a start, but I 
was convinced that although, of 
course, Mrs. Longcall could never 
really overtake me, her voice was 
calculated to reach anything 
within a far larger radius. So 
I stood rooted to the spot, 
while she successively occu- 
pied a series of spaces, always 
at rest, until she reached me; 
and I listened for the rest of 
the afternoon to a flow of 
eloquence which appeared to 
change from theme to theme 
(all, of course, equally 
non-existent)—an ex- 
ample of mo- 
tion, which 
though only 
apparent was 
ee un doubtedly 
x perpetual. 








Tue March winds of 
England were not too 
tempered to the shorn 
—or shingled—sheep, so 
we decided to seek the 
sun, and, if possible, 
blue seas. Our ultimate 
choice fell on Tunisia, 
three days only from 
London Town, and not 
too expensive a journey. 


We were three — my 
brother, a man friend, 
and myself. 


After a few days the 
hotel life bored us all 
extremely, although the 
hotels in Tunis and in 
the environs are suitable 
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to all tastes and purses, 
from the first-class ‘‘ Maj- 
estic” and “Tunisia 
Palace’’ hotels, and the 
ever-crowded “ Trans- 
atlantic Hotel,” with its 
genial host always ready 
to help the weary tourist, 
to the smaller hotels 
which are equally un- 
savory allthe world over. 

Thus it was we set 
about to find a furnished 
villa, if possible, near 
Tunis. First we tried 
Carthage — exquisite 
spot—with a delightful 
Hotels. St. Meoinise. 
But the villas were 





A Typical Market Sc2ne. 


disappointing, all unfurnished, or too large for our 
modest requirements. In turn we searched Kram, 
Sidi Bou Said, and Salambo. Either we were 
offered huge Arab palaces or wee three-roomed 
bungalows. The Arab furnishings were most weird 
and inadequate, mostly relics of a former age— 
numerous huge hideous gilded clocks and Buhl 
tables, and hard benches instead of beds, but 
few commodities to which we Europeans are 
accustomed. 

It was difficult to get at the actual rent expected, 
as in this land, where one always bargains, it is a 
game of great finesse to the last farthing. One 
scion of the reigning house offered his house—or, 
rather, opened operations—by demanding 1,700 
francs a month, but finally dropped to 800 francs. 
Another Italian beldame badly browbeat us 
because we declined to take her second floor flat for 
800 francs a month. It was very commodious, 
and we liked it much, but for the fact that the 
voluble dame wished to cook and “do for” her 
locataives, and her ponderous form and rapid 
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tongue intimidated us, 
one and all. 

Finally, we found the 
haven desired on the 
slope of the beautiful old 
Bou Kornine Mountain, 
and within ten minutes 
of the sandy beach of 
Hammam Lif, a little 
villa composed of three 
bed-rooms, sitting-room, 
kitchen, offices, a tiny 
garden with a geranium- 
covered arbour, elec- 
tricity and water-supply 
all inclusive for the 
modest sum of 200 francs 
—about{z—amonth,. It 
was furnished sufficiently 
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for two months, but we 
had to supply our linen 
and plate, which can be 
hired in Tunis, or, better 
still, bought at moderate 
cost, say, all necessities 
for three people for f10, 
and resold on departure 
very easily at a small 
rebate. If one is not too 
pressed for time, furn- 
ashed flats or villas are 
easily procurable during 
the winter months; the 
simplest form is to ad- 
vertise in the local paper 
Dépéche Tunisienne. 

We installed ourselves 
immediately, and I took 


on the housekeeping, leaving the 
male folk to their own devices. 
The main question was that of a 
domestic. If one has a small know- 
ledge of Arabic, I advise a Mauresque 
woman; they are usually clean, 
docile, and do all their own cooking 
apart; naturally they know nothing 
of English cooking, but once shown 
how to do a thing never forget it. 
The alternative is a French, Italian, 
or Maltese woman, they are neither 
very conscientious or clean. A fair 
wage is £1 to £1 10s. a month for the 
lady, more or less according to her 
ideas, from 7 a.m. to 9 p.m. She 
expects to live as you do, and hopes 
to do your marketing each day, thus 


gaining on each article, which assists 


her in keeping her usually numerous 
family. It is wiser'to make clear to 
your bonne, when you engage her, 
your exact wishes, and I certainly 
advise doing the daily marketing 
oneself, it is quite amusing, as well 
as extremely economic. 

The milkman or woman usually 
wakes you soon after sunrise, they 
are mostly Arabs, and their hoarse 
ery of “ Helib, helib/” is at first 
somewhat disturbing. The milk is 
good and plentiful, and supplied 
twice a day, if required, at about 4d, 
a litre (I will take the exchange at 100 
francs to the £ to simplify matters). 

All cooking is done by charcoal 
fires, which is very much cleaner than 
coal, and costs about 7s. to tos. for 
too kilos; it is sold in the market, 
where there is a public weighing 


Books. 


I paused in my so busy life, 
And touched the dark green cover 
Caressingly. Oh, should I there 
Thought’s ecstasy recover ? 
I opened it and read a page, 
And—gloria im excelsis !— 
Thought’s vision splendid once again, 
In Browning’s Paracelsus ! 


Friendship. 


I journeyed back, ’long friendship’s road, 
With purpose to recapture 

My one great friendship’s early glow, 
Its “‘ first fine careless rapture.” 

Aad, journeying, I gathered well 
Of memory’s sweet posies. 

I’m there! the rapture in my heart, 
And both hands full of roses ! 


Housekeeping in Tunisia 


machine, and a large blackboard 
where daily the correct prices of all 
fish, fruit, and vegetables are marked, 
which is very necessary to prevent 
overcharging. The vendors are 
mainly Arabs and Sicilians. 

Owing to the heat it is advisable 
to buy all your food fresh daily. 
The numerous fruits and vegetables 
—which grow so quickly—are very 
sweet and toothsome. From January 
to December, for 1d. a lb., you can 
have new potatoes. Peas, beans, 
fennel, cauliflowers, cabbages of 
many sorts are in season from 
December till April ; carrots, onions, 
kale, salads of many varieties all the 
year round ; and from May till July 
French beans, egg fruit, asparagus, 
marrows, cucumbers, and tomatoes 
are very cheap and fresh for a few 
pence per lb. 

Fruit is very cheap of every 
tropical variety ; oranges and dates 
especially sweet and succulent. The 
peaches and grapes are also very 
excellent. Good fish is very plentiful, 
the fish, such as soles, lobsters, red 
mullet, whiting, and tunny fish being 
very cheap. 

The butchers’ shops are clean, and 
such meat as lamb and veal tender, 
and the Maltese butchers (being used 
to the economic French housewife) 
will cut any sized or shaped joint, 
which is a great advantage to 
economy. Little legs of lamb of 
2 lb. to 3 1b. we found particularly 
delicious. Beef is usually tough. 

Very excellent also are the char- 
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cuterie shops; they assist a varied 
menu. French butter at 2s. a Ib., 
and Arab butter at 1s. is plentiful ; 
and oil, being very good and cheap, is 
mainly employed for cooking pur- 
poses. Bread and sugar are the most 
expensive foods, owing to freights 
There are good grocers in even small 
villages, and most English articles 
are on supply—at a price; these I 
consider luxuries at the present rate 
of exchange. 

For those interested in actual 
figures, I append a table of our 
weekly costs for eight weeks, for 
three people— 


Francs. Centimes. 
199 35 
219 go 
183 80 
230 30 
157 20 
146 75 
152 15 
204 95 

1,494 40 


= {14 10s. approximately. 


This includes milk, but not wine, 
service, or rent. 

Our holiday was so delightful, and 
sped so swiftly, that we would gladly 
have prolonged it to five months, 
instead of three; but, aias! duty 
called, and we sadly packed our 
chattels, and with deep regret turned 
away from this land of sunshine and 
sweetness. 


Its inmates, carpets, tables, chairs 
With age are well-nigh smitten ; 
The only new thing in it now 
Is Budge, the giddy kitten! 

But when, on Memory’s magic mat, 
To childhood’s home I’m carried, 
I find that home and this old home 
In one dear bond are married. 


I lived in fairyland those days, 
Yes, elf land, and no other, 
When even earache meant, for me, 
A happy time with mother ! 
That for her nursing ! 
’Twere hard to find another 
To match, in patient cheeriness, 
My ninety-years’-old mother ! 


Now, as nursed, 


The Beginning 
of this Serial 
For the sake of her 
widowed, impecuni- 
ous sister-in-law and 
delicate little niece, 
who needs country 
air, Orris Coventry 
gives up remunera- 
tive work in London, 
and accepts a posi- 
tion in the country, 
where her duty is to 
catalogue the books 
in a private library. 
This library is part of a property—Pine- 
stones—left by its late owner to a distant 
relative, to the exclusion of her nephew 
who, after a disagreement with his aunt 
some years previously, had gone to New 
Zealand. Returning to England, Jock 
finds his name has been omitted from 
the will, and Orris and her little niece 
installed in the House, while its owner 
is abroad. Orris’s pleasant life at Pine- 
stones is suddenly disturbed by the news 
that the house has been let, and she and 
Pippa must. find lodgings elswehere. 
They find rooms with a motherly 
farmer’s* wife—Mrs. Preston. Venetia, 
Orris’s sister-in-law, is discontented with 
the lack of gaiety in the country, though 

Orris tries her best to cheer her. 

““T wish you would teach me how to 
understand you,’’ she said. - 

Venetia laughed and blew her an airy 
kiss. - 


Chapter Wil. (Concluded.) 
“GOOD-NIGHT again, you’ve been a 
useful old thing to me, and you're a 
pattern aunt to Pippa. You ought to be 
a mother. I’m not suited to the réle. 
Marry this young penniless farmer who’s 
so desperately in love with you. He 
isn’t a bad sort, not spicy enough for 
me, but good enough in his way.’”’ She 
disappeared. 

Two days after, she made good her 
words. She had gone off again with 
Mr. Riley in his car, presumably to some 
races that were taking place about ten 
miles away. 

This time Orris waited up till between 
eleven and twelve. 
allthe evening. Pippa had been curiously 
mysterious, and wagged her head to and 
fro every time her mother’s name was 
mentioned. 

When she was put to bed, Orris went 
in and tucked her up after hearing her 
say her evening prayer. 

When Pippa got to, “God bless 
tmummy,’’ she gave a little giggle. 

Orris promptly reproved her, where- 
upon she looked up with big eyes. 


She had felt uneasy - 





“God knows why I’m laughing. He 
will ascuse me.” 

“Have you got anything on your 
mind, my pet ? ’’ Orris asked, as she gave 


her a “‘ good-night ”’ kiss. 

“No,” said Pippa virtuously ; “‘ I’ve 
been a ’markably good girl to-day.” 

Orris paced outside the house in the 
sweet dusky evening till it was too dark 
to see, then she came to the conclusion 
that Venetia might be sleeping at the 
Potters’, so she went to bed when it was 
nearly twelve o’clock. 

The next morning Anita brought her 
a note which she had found on her 
mistress’s dressing-table. It ran as 
follows— 


‘“ DEAR ORRIS,—I haven’t been long 
in doing it, have 1? But Jack Riley has 
precipitated matters. We are being 
married to-morrow at the Registrar’s in 
town. I go up to-night and sleep at the 
Metropole. He joins me to-morrow. I 
didn’t think he was in -earnest till 
yesterday. He has a ranch in California 
and.we’re going out there, but I must 
have a maid to go with me, so will you 
send Anita along with my trunks. I’ve 
packed one. She must pack the other 
and bring them up to town—to the 
Metropole. She loves travelling, so will 
like to come with me. I leave you Pippa. 
I shall miss her, but Jack doesn’t want 
a ready-made daughter at present ; and 
we Shall be travelling about, which would 
be bad for her. You won’t have me as a 
burden on your shoulders, so you will 
be able to do better for her. She must 
be educated soon. I should pack her 
off to a boarding-school if I were 
you, and go back to your club again. 
Good-bye. 

“You did your best for us, but a 
country farm is the limit for— 

“ Your good-for-nothing Sis, 
“ VENETIA,”’ 

Orris read this through with dazed 
eyes. She hardly knew whether she was 
glad or sorry. Her immediate anxiety 
was Pippa with no maid to look after 
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her; she realised her 
capacity for mischief, 
and the impossibility 
of doing her work 
and looking after the 
child. 

She called Anita to 
her. It was quite 
true what Ventia had 
said. She had a pas- 
sion for travelling, 

“and was willing to 
go anywhere with her 
mistress. 

~ “Miss Pippa, she 
is too great a charge; she likes not me 
when I am reproving her; and she is 
too wild to be held still and good. I 
do better with full-grown ladies who do 
not pour ink into my shoes.and comb 
the peegs with my best comb!” 

“Tm afraid Miss Pippa has been 
very naughty.” “<2... 

‘She is born so,’’ said Anita philo. 
sophically. 

She departed with alacrity to pack 
her mistress’s.trunks, and Orris went 
down to breakfast with perplexed 
eyes. 

Pippa was chattering in the porch 
to Jock, who was filling his pipe pre- 
paratory to going into the hayfields. 

-“ Oh, Aunt Ollie, be quick with our 
brekfus’; I’m going to be all day in the 
hayfield, and I shall make it into little 
cocks to-day. Jock says I can.” 

“Do you know your mummy has 
gone away ?”’ 

Pippa looked at her aunt and smiled. 

“Aha! You didn’t* know Id a 
secret! Mummy told me not to tell, 
and so last night I didn’t, though it 
nearly bursted. from me ever so many 
times. Mummy came to me in the 
orchard when the car was waiting for 
her, and she kissed me and whispered 
in my ear that she was going away. 
Mummy often goes away quite sudden, 
doesn’t she? She told me not to tell 
you till this morning, and I really quite 
forgot, I was so busy thinking about 
the hay.” 

“Have » children any hearts?’ 
queried Jock in an undertone. “Is it 
anything serious, Bright Eyes ?”’ 

“Run in Pippa, there’s some bread 
and milk for you this morning. I’m 
just coming.” 

The child danced into the house. In 
a few words Orris told Jock of what had 
happened. 

He gave a low long whistle. 

“You don’t want me to congratulate 
you,”’ he said. 

“No; it has almost knocked me 
down—the suddenness of it. But I 


wonder that it 
has not hap- 
pened before. 
He has money, 
so I consider she 
ought to be con- 
tent. 

“And send 
you something 
for the child, I 
should hope?” 

Orris shook 
her head, 

“Never. He 
evidently has 
stipulated that 
the child is to 
be shunted on 
me. I would not 
have it other- 
wise. She would 
be ruined if she 
accompanied 
them. I don’t 
consider him a 
nice man—he is 
very fast and 
go ahead. Of 
course, Venetia 
is old enough to 
know her own 
mind.” 

se Wieldie Tm 
inclined to feel 
cheery about it. 
The Elf has 
stolen her way 
into Mrs. Pres- 
ton’s heart, so 
you needn’t 


worry.” 

“But she is 
too busy to look 
after her.” 

““She will be 
my charge for 
to-day.” 

“T must get 
some kind of 


nursemaid for 
her,”’ said Orris. 
Then she smiled 
athim. “Iam 
beginning to tell 
you all my diffh- 
culties. I won- 
der why!” 

““ Because you 
know that 
everything that 
interests you in- 
terests me,”’ re- 
sponded Jock 
quite loliyae ee 
expect you to confide in me.” 

“Go along to your work,”’ said Orris, 
laughing. And then she joined her 
little niece at breakfast. 

Mrs. Preston, on being told the news, 
showed immense relief. 

“JT have done my best for Mrs. 





THE GARDENER AND THE POSTMAN AND A FEW ODD MEN WERE 
HARD AT WORK WITH A HOSE AND BUCKETS. 


Coventry, but she’s like a fish out of 
water here, miss. She was always 
grumbling and bewailing our simple 
ways. We'll manage fine. I believe 
Mrs. Will’s Lily is at home out of place. 
She’s a nice girl and has known good 


service—been nurse-girl up at Tarbets 
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Drawn by 
L. Pern Bird. 


Hall. Shall I make 
her ?”’ 

“Do, please, dear Mrs. Preston, for 
Anita must leave at once—this after- 
noon, if possible. My sister-in-law will 
want her luggage.”’ 

There were a good many arrange- 


inquiries about 


Jock’s Inheritance 


ments to be made before Orris was free 

to leave for her work. In fact, she did 
not go to Pinestones till after dinner. 
Anita had left by the two o’clock train, 
and Mrs. Preston said Pippa could have 
tea with her in the kitchen, if she did 
not have it in the hayfield. So Orris 
left the farm with an easy conscience. 

As she was crossing the fields, she 
met Mr. Dunscombe. 

“You are quite a stranger,’’ he said. 
““How are you getting on with your 
work ?”’ 

“T am seeing my way through the 
foreign section; but I haven’t tackled 
the Old English yet.” 

She plunged into her subject. Mr. 
Dunscombe had been of the greatest 
help to her in many ways. 

“ Don’t hurry too much,” was his 
advice, on parting. ‘“‘ We don’t want 
you to leave us, you know.” 

“T am not nearly at that point,” 
-_Orris said. “‘ Sometimes I think I shall 
_mever want to leave this smiling 
_country. My town tastes are retiring to 
_ the background.”’ 

... “ We'll do our best to keep you,” 
he said pleasantly. And then he went 
his way, and Orris went hers, more 

than glad to feel that her work would 
occupy her thoughts for the present. 


Chapter Will. 
Disaster. 

Ir was Sunday afternoon. Orris sat 
under one of the old apple trees in the 
orchard in a lounge wicker chair. Pippa 
was sprawling on a plaid rug at her feet. 
She disdained chairs, and having on a 
fresh white muslin frock, was not allowed 
to roll the grass at will during her 
Sunday lesson-time. 

She lay on her chest now, chewing 
stalks of grass, and beating a tattoo with 
her impatient little feet; but she had 
meen listening intently to one of the 
old Gospel stories which her aunt had 
been telling her. Orris was taking the 
different incidents in the life of our 
Lord, and had been telling the story of 
Zaccheus this afternoon. 

Unseen by teacher or hearer Jock 
Muir had stolen up after them, and 
lounging behind a thick old apple trunk, 
had let his eyes dwell contentedly on 
the face which, to him, was the dearest 
and sweetest in the world. Then Pippa 
spoke. 

“T wiss, Aunt Ollie, I wiss Jesus was 
going about in these villages to-day. 
Let’s pretend He is. Only think how 
lovely it would be ! He would be walking 
towards our house here, perhaps, and 
He’d have come through the village, 
and all the persons would have jumped 
out of their houses and run after Him ; 
and old Mrs. Bone would hobble up to 
Him on her c’utches, and He’d give her 
new legs at once, and she would go skip- 

ping and dancing along; and little 


Johnnie White would be taken out of 
his bed, and made quite well; and old 
Tom Burden would have his ears 
touched, and never be deaf again; and 
then they’d all come along the road, 
and crowd and crowd round Him, and 
then I’d climb up into that old oak by 
the gate, and look at Him through the 
leaves, and He’d look up at me, and 
everybody would look too, and He’d 
say: ‘Make haste, Pippa, and come 
down, for I’m going to spend the day 
at your house!’ Oh, how dreffully 
exciting it would be! And then I'd 
climb down and He’d perhaps take my 
hand and we’d come into the door and 
you would be waiting for us, and Mrs. 
Preston would be getting dinner ready 
as fast as she could, and the crowds 
would all have to wait outside. We'd 
shut the door tight and have Jesus all 
to ourselves ! ”’ 

Orris never checked Pippa’s flights of 
fancy. The child was looking up at her 
with shining eyes, her whole soul in 
her words. 

‘Well, Pippa, darling,’ said Orris, 
in a soft reverent voice, “‘ suppose we 
did have our Lord to ourselves, what 
would you say to Him, would you ask 
Him for anything ? ” 

Pippa shut her eyes tight, and con- 
sidered ; then, with screwed up eyelids, 
she said at last with infinite satisfaction 
and content— 

“Td just creep up softly, and sit upon 
His knees, and love Him.”’ 

There was a little silence; a black- 
bird suddenly lifted up his voice behind 
them, and burst into an ecstatic scng of 
joy. Orris murmured to herself, not 
loud enough for Pippa to hear— 

“ Of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 

And then Jock showed himself. Pippa 
jumped up and flung herself into his 
arms. 

“We've done our lesson. 
come to tea ?”’ 

“May 1?’ He looked at Orris, and 
she nodded with a smile. 

“ Pippa, darling, would you go in and 
help Mrs. Preston get the tea? I know 
you like to be useful.” 

Away danced Pippa. 

“And Master Jock shall have some 
cream on his bread instead of butter. 
He likes that,’ she called cut, as she 
ran into the house. 

Jock lay down on the rug which 
Pippa had vacated. 

“ I’ve been listening for some minutes 
to you both.”’ 

Orris looked at him earnestly. 

“Oh, don’t you wish we were like 
little children? Don’t you sometimes 
envy them their perfect faith and trust 
and love? It seems to shame one, 
when one doubts and hesitates and 
forgets.” 

Jock was silent. Then he said— 

“T can’t remember the exact some- 
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Are you 


what hackneyed quotation. Doesn’t 


it run like this— 


«© Tis little joy: 
To know I’m farther off from Heaven 
than when I was a boy’?”’ 


“Did you have Pippa’s faith when you 
were small?’ Orris asked quietly. 

‘““Didn’t I tell you? I had a most 
religious tutor before I went to Harrow. 
He began teaching me when I was six. 
He went, out as a missionary to India 
afterwards. He coloured my whole 
small life with his religion. I heard of 
his death about five years ago. He 
always wrote to me every Christmas— 
never failed.” : 

“You haven’t lost your faith ?”’ 
asked Orris. 

He looked at her meditatively. 

“One can neglect, or nurture it. 
I’ve done a good deal in the neglecting 
way. Neglect a field, you know; and it 
soon turns out a crop of unwholesome 
weeds—gets rank and barren, doesn’t 
ean 

“But a good farmer is always trying 
to reclaim his waste land.” 

“Tm a bad hat!” said Jock, trying 
to speak lightly, but failing. 

Orris leant forward and laid her hand 
gently on his shoulder. 

“Come back to your Owner,’’ she 
said. ‘He'll clear and redeem your 
barren field. Hand yourself over to 
Him again. He had you as a little boy, 
He wants you now.” 

Jock thrilled at her touch, and also 
at her words. 

“Ts it all a myth ?”’ he queried. 

And then Orris said very softly— 

“ T know Whom I have believed, and 
am persuaded that He is able to keep 
that which I have committed unto Him 
against that day.” 

Then there was silence again between 
them. Jock broke it at last by saying 
in a lighter tone— 

“You didn’t see 
to-day ?”’ 

NO. 

“TY was there—came in late, and had 
to go out before the final hymn. The 
sick cow was taken worse. I believe 
my calling is a vet. I’m better at hand- 
ling sick animals than Preston is, so he 
tells me. How do you like our new 
parson ?”’ 

“Very much. Better than Mr. Villars. 
He isalive, and believes in his message.”’ 

Pippa here joined them again, sum- 
moning them to tea. 

Orris had said what she wanted to 
Jock ; it was not her way to worry or 
to weary anyone by over-much talking. 
But she had always felt that something 
real lay under Jock’s happy-go-lucky 
nature. 

As he and Pippa teased and joked and 
played together that quiet Sunday even- 
ing, she wondered if he had cast aside 


me in church 


Jock’s Inheritance 





‘“WHAT DOES A LIBRARY MORE OR LESS MATTER, 
IF YOU AND I COME TOGETHER? ” 


his memories again ; but when he took 
his leave of her a little later on, he said— 

“Thank you for my Sunday lesson. 
I sha’n’t forget it.’’ Then he raised her 
hand suddenly to his lips, kissed it, and 
departed before she could say a word. 

Orris found herself thinking about 
him a great deal. One of the traits in 
his character that she admired was the 
good -tempered philosophical way in 
which he took the loss of his inheritance ; 
there seemed to be no bitterness or 
vindictiveness in his composition to- 
wards those who had evidently defrauded 
him of his rights. It was not that he did 
not feel it, she felt sure. She had seen 
the sudden flash of his eyes, and the 
tightening of his lips, when his will or 
wishes were crossed; but she never 
heard him lift his voice in anger to any- 
one. He seemed to have absolute 
control over his feelings, and no one 
could make him lose his temper. All 
children, all animals, adored him; the 
farm hands would do anything for him, 
and he got more work out of them than 
did anyone else. 

One day he and she were having a 
discussion together over the world in 
general. Orris had been talking about 
-her sister-in-law, and said she was one 
of the products of the war. 


“T ought to make more allowances for 
her. She tells me I am not sympathetic, 
and think and show my superiority in 
every way; but the fact is, I’m almost 
a generation behind her. [I don’t smoke, 
I don’t shingle, or use a lip-stick, or care 
for jazz dances and night clubs. I’m 
hopelessly old-fashioned, and, of course, 
she thinks me a prig ; but our tastes are 
utterly different. And what I say is, 
that this present generation are too 
much like a flock of sheep. They follow 
each other, and some of them have not 
the courage to own to a different 
standard and individuality to the rest. 
The worst thing in the world for a young 
girl is to be found out-of-date or behind 
the times. It’s all wrong. We each have 
a different personality, and ought to 
know our own minds and stick to them, 
without being biassed by others. J 
suppose all ideals and standards have 
been lost. ‘ Live like the rest, and let 
everything else go hang!’ That’s the 
motto of the young girl of to-day. Iam 
thinking of Pippa in the years to come. 
J may not have her with me many years, 
How can I expect her to be stronger than 
the rest of her contemporaries ? ”’ 

Jock was silent for a few minutes, then 
he turned to her with his delightfully 
sunny smile. 
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“ You know, I understand your sister- 
in-law’s point of view. And you are so 
strong, so genuinely superior to most 
of us, that it does give one a kind of 
hopeless feeling about getting hold of 
you and your affections. I sometimes 
wickedly feel that I should like to see 
you brought down a /ittle lower—not in 
your ideals and morals—Heaven forbid 
that !—but in your—shall I say circum- 
stances ? I should like to see you low 
enough to be glad and thankful of my 
comfort and guidance. I should like to 
have the raising of you.’’ 

“Oh, dear!”’ cried Orris; “ you will 
always become so personal. But I am 
sorry I seem to show my superiority. 
I don’t feel superior in any way—except, 
honestly—yes, in my heart I do feel 
superior to Venetia, and that is the 
reason why I have never been able to 
influence her or get her to like me. [m 
all wrong. I wish I had more patience, 
more tolerance, more love for those who 
have such a different outlook to myself.”’ 

Jock nodded. 

“More love,’”? he murmured, “ It will 
come if you cultivate it, and I can 
wait.” 

He generally ended all serious con- 
versation by some such remark. But 
Orris thought of what he had said, and 
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prayed daily for more 
humility and diffidence 
of self. 

One day, after the 
haymaking was over, 
and when the weather 
was rather wet and 
stormy, Orris took Pippa 
down to Pinestones with 
her. The young girl who 
was looking after her 
was not very satisfac- 
tory, and did not seem 
to be able to manage 
her. Pippa had been 
rescued, soaking wet to 
the skin, from a shallow 
pond, where she had 
been trying to wash 
some young pigs, and 
had refused to have her 
frock changed, saying 
that, as she was wet, 
she could have a good 
paddle, Later, she de- 
veloped a bad cold, and 
had to be kept in bed 
for two days. Now she 
was well again, but Orris 
thought that she would 
rather have her under 
her own eye in the A 
library ; and Pippa, of ra 
course, was delighted at 
the prospect before her. 

She accompanied her aunt well 
wrapped up in her little mackintosh 
cape and hood, carrying her Teddy bear, 
a doll, and a box of zig-zag puzzles. 

-“T shall be frifefully busy, Aunt 
Olie,’’ she said, ‘‘ and I promise not to 
say one word to you, only to myself 
and to Teddy and to Rosemary.” 

Orris established her in a corner of the 
library, and for an hour or two this 
plan was very satisfactory. Orris was 
absorbed in her work, and Pippa in her 
play. 

Then came an interruption. Reyne 
came to ask if Miss Dashwood might 
speak to Orris for a moment. It was 
about an entertainment which she was 
getting up for the benefit of the village 
girls’ club, and in which Orris had 
promised to perform. 

“ Could you come and speak to her ? 
I hate interrupting you, and it is against 
rules, I know; but she has come up 
here, hoping to catch you.” 

Orris consented immediately, telling 
Pippa to stay where she was till she 
returned. Miss Dashwood kept her 
longer than she thought, and she found 
it was getting near lunch time when the 
interview was over. 

Coming hurriedly into the library, she 
called Pippa, put on her cloak and hat, 
and equipping herself also, hurried home 
across the fields. The rain had stopped, 
but there was a high wind, and Pippa 
much enjoyed losing her hat, and having 





a chase over a muddy 
ditch after it. 

Only Mrs. Preston 
dined with them. It 
was market day, and 
both Jock and the 
farmer were away in 
the neighbouring town. 
After dinner Orris found 
that some of Pippa’s 
clothes required mend- 
ing, so she and Pippa 
spent a quiet hour or 
two up in the bed-room. 
Then Orris thought she 
might make up for her 
interrupted morning by 
putting in another hour 
or so of work; so she 
asked Mrs. Preston to 
have Pippa with her, 
and give her her tea, as 
she might be late. Mrs. 
Preston was always glad 
to have the child with 
her in the afternoon, 
but the morning was too 
busy a time to look 
after her. 

Orris started away 
across the field path as 
usual, but as she came 
within sight of Pine- 
stones she saw, to her 
horror, a huge column 
of smoke rising from behind the trees. 

She quickened her steps, thinking at 
first it must be a chimney on fire; but 
she soon found it was more than that, 
and when she saw that both smoke and 
flames were pouring out of the windows 
of the west wing, she gave a horrified 
cry. 

“The library ! the precious library !” 

She tore along in a frantic breathless 
way, and found when she got there that 
the gardener and the postman and a few 
odd men were hard at work with a hose 
and buckets. The fire-engine had been 
sent for, but had not yet arrived. 

“Oh, save the books! Save the 
books !’’ Orris cried; and as the hose 
was playing on one of the French 
windows, without a thought of herself, 
she dashed in, and in spite of smoke and 
heat, actually got hold of a few priceless 
volumes that were nearest the window. 

“Hold hard, miss; you can’t do it. 
You'll be burnt!” the gardener called 
out. 

But Orris seemed blind and deaf to 
everything but the precious books. 
Again she dashed in, but this time she 
enveloped herself in a blanket that had 
been brought from the house. The 
gardener arrayed himself in another, 
and followed her, but they could save 
but very few books ; the fire was raging 
hotly, and the smoke caused by the hose 
playing into the room was suffocating. 

It seemed a hideous nightmare to 
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Orris! Three times she ventured in, 
and reclaimed some of her treasures ; 
she was in too much excitement to 
notice whether she was burnt or not. 
For the fourth time she was going in, but 
there was a sudden clatter, and the 
fire-engine was upon the scene. 

In the usual country way, a tremend- 
ous lot of talking took place before they 
got to work; Orris felt every minute 
was precious, and was about to dash 
into the room again, in spite of the 
protests around her, when she suddenly 
felt somedne put his hands upon her 
sboulders from behind, and hold her in 
an iron grip. 

“No, you don’t! The firemen them- 
selves can’t enter that room now !”’ 

Orris struggled frantically. She knew 
it was Jock who held her. He had come 
up on the fire-engine from the town. 

““T must go!”’ she cried; “I must try 
to save some! Oh, think of it! The 
library! The books are priceless! 
Let mego!~ 

Jock tightened his hold, put his arm 
round her, and drew her away from the 
scene. 

“Tf you promise to behave yourself, 
I'll go and help; but if you won't, I 
shall continue to hold you.” 

Inadvertently, he caught hold of one 
of her hands. She uttered a slight cry, 
and drew it away. Jock saw at once 
that both her hands were badly burned. 
Without a word, he caught her up in his 
arms, as if she were a baby, and carried 
her into the house. 

Lady Violet and Reyne were watching 
with anxious eyes the awful conflagra- 
tion in the west wing, but now the 
engine had arrived, they had hopes of 
saving the rest of the house. 

Jock carried Orris into the drawing- 
room, which was in the east wing, and 
laid her upon one of the couches there 
Then he saw that she had fainted. The 
shock and the burns she had received 
had been too much for her. Happily, 
the telephone was in the house. Jock 
at once ’phoned for the doctor, and 
asked Reyne to stay with her. 

“YT must go back. We may save 
something. You’re quite safe; the 
wind happily is not in this direction and 
is blowing away from us. Get some oil. 
Have you any lint? Cover her hands 
up as soon as you can. She may be 
burned elsewhere. JTl1l come back as 
soon as I can.” 

It seemed as if Jock took command 
of the whole situation. 

“Water, and plenty of it, is the 
only chance,” he said. “‘“Come! Every- 
one work away with a will!” 

And before an hour had passed, the 
fire had been got under. Not, however, 
before the library had been completely 
gutted. But through the smoking 
débris Jock went in and out, still 
rescuing a few of the books which had 


escaped the flames. Alas! there were 
very few to save. The fire had been 
so fiercely fanned by the high wind, 
and the wooden shelves were so brittle 
and old, that only the charred and 
blackened fragments of the once famous 
library remained. 

When Jock felt that he could do no 
more, he strode into the house to see 
how Orris was faring. The doctor had 
been and dressed her wounds. Both 
hands and one arm were severely burned, 
also her left leg and ankle. A great 
burnt hole in her dress showed where 
the fire had caught her. 

He found her still lying on the couch, 
pale and exhausted. But the misery 
in her eyes was not due to her hurts. 

Reyne was sitting by her. 

“Oh, Mr. Muir, come and add your 
persuasions to mine. We want her to 
sleep here. She must; she isn’t fit 
to be moved.” ? °’ 

“Tt can’t be thought of,’’ said Orris, 
a hot flush coming to her cheeks. “‘ It’s 
very kind of you, but I must get back 
to Pippa and to my own bed.”’ She 
finished her sentence with a wry smile ; 
then she looked up at Jock with eager 
eyes. “‘ Have you saved any more of 
them? They can’t—they can’t be all 
destroyed.” 

“Yes, I’ve saved some more,’ he 
said soothingly. Then he turned to 
Reyne. “If you could let her be lifted 
into your car, I don’t think she will 
hurt. Mrs. Preston is a born nurse. 
She’ll only worry here. The sooner she’s 
moved the better.” 

Reyne acquiesced reluctantly, but 
she felt she would have to be in attend- 
ance on her mother, as Lady Violet 
was much upset by the shock of it all, 
and she knew that Orris would be in 
good hands at the farm. 

The car was brought round, and Jock 
again carried Orris down the broad 
steps and put her comfortably inside ; 
then he got in beside her. For one 
moment his eyes turned to the blackened 
west wing, but he said nothing. 

Orris, keenly sensitive to all around 
her, said quickly— 

“It can’t mean as much to you as it 
does to me. It seems like some evil 
dream. What a horrible dream it would 
be; and yet it is true—it’s the awful 
fact !”’ 

“It’s a mercy you've escaped as you 
have,” said Jock, looking at her band- 
aged limbs. ‘“‘ Didn’t you realise what 
was happening to you ?”’ 

“No, oh no; it was the books that 
mattered. I did put out the flames 
when my skirt caught alight. I think 
I did it with the thick tablecloth. Oh, 
what can I do? How can I tell Mrs. 
Calthrop ?”’ 

““ You talk as if you’d been the author 
of the fire,” said Jock. ‘“ Don’t worry so. 
You're agitating yourself unnecessarily.”’ 


“But how could it have caught fire ? 
I can’t understand it. There was no fire 
in the room. It’s not a question of a 
defective chimney.” She was getting 
flushed and excited. Jock bent towards 
her. 

“ Look here,’’ he said, “‘ I’m not going 
to let you say another word. Lie still, or 
I shall take you in my arms again, and 
make you.” 

Orris was dumb. The pain in her 
limbs was increasing. She was thankful 
when the farm was reached. In a very 
few moments she was upon her own bed. 

Jock delivered to Mrs. Preston a 
sleeping draught, left by the doctor, and 
then went back to the scene of the fire. 
He was still anxious to pick out of the 
débris some of the treasures that had been 
in the library. 

Mrs. Snow and the servants were so 
thankful to be untouched by the fire in 
their quarters that they did not seem to 
take any interest in the ruined library. 
Mrs. Snow spent her time in conjectures 
as to the origin of the fire, but could get 
no light upon it. 

“Well, at any rate,” she said, with a 
sniff, ‘“ Miss Coventry will have lost her 
job, and it seemed as if she were never 
coming to the end of it. I daresay she 
may have been careless with the matches. 
TP’ve seen her using sealing-wax in there, 
and there’s no telling. The room was 
all right before she went into it that 
morning, for I went in myself to see if 
the girl had dusted properly. It’s a 
mystery which will have to be cleared up 
by someone.” 


Chapter IX. 

Jock’s Confession. 
Pippa was not allowed to see her aunt 
that evening. Owing to the sleeping- 
draught, Orris had some sleep, but she 
was very feverish the next morning, and 
suffered acutely. Mrs. Preston did every- 
thing for her, though Orris begged for 
the attendance of Lily, the village girl. 

“You are more than busy, I know. 
Please don’t worry over me.” 

“My dear, it’s a pleasure. I love 
nursing. When I was a girl, before I 
married, I always said J should like to 
nurse in a hospital. Lily is helping in the 
kitchen.” 

And then a soft little knock was heard 
at the door, and Pippa’s most coaxing 
voice beseeching to be let in. 


” 


“Let her come,’’ said Orris. ‘‘ And 
you’ve done everything, dear Mrs. 
Preston. I can’t thank you enough. [ 


am ready to see the doctor now, and have 
only to wait for him.” 

Mrs. Preston left the room rather 
unwillingly, and Pippa, with big eyes, 
approached the bed. 

“Poor Aunt Ollie ! 
been telling me all about you. 
very hurt?” 

‘No, darling. I shall soon be better.’’ 
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Then Orris raised herself a little on her 
pillow, and her soft dark eyes fixed 
themselves on her small niece’s face. 
“Pippa, dear, I want you to tell me 
exactly what you did yesterday, when 
I left you in the library.”’ 

Pippa frowned. 

“JT. think I was puzzling out the 
puzzle.” 

“ And then ? ” 

> Then? Oh then——” 
hesitated. 

“Well, don’t be afraid. I know you 
are going to be truthful.” 

““T think the nex’ thing was I tried 
to make some cigarettes like mummy’s, 
out of the paper in the ‘waste-paper 
basket.” 

“ And then you took the matches ? ”’ 

“Yes, I did, just to light the end of 
them, you know; but I was very tidy. 
I lighted them in the basket, but they 
wouldn’t light; and then you came to the 
door, and I threw the matches'‘in the 
basket, and you hurried me out, ‘you 
know, because you said we’d be late for 
lunch.”’ hee 

Orris was silent. She ‘could not speak 
fora moment. She and her niece between 
them had burnt down the library of a 
few hundred years. The fear had been in 
her heart from the time she had returned 
to the farm the evening before. As her 
brain cleared, she had fixed upon Pippa 
as the culprit. And now her fears were 
realised. 

She lay, looking at her niece, unable 
to speak, and Pippa grew frightened. 

“ Are you angry with me, Aunt Ollie ? 
I didn’t make a fire, you know. The 
matches wouldn’t light.” 

“Tam afraid, my Pippa, the matches 
did light. Some little bit of paper must 
have -turnt slowly, and ignited the box, 
and then the flames spread and spread. 
How often you have been warned about 
bb) | 

Pippa stared at her aunt uncompre- 
hendingly. 

And then the doctor came in, and she 
was sent away, and Mrs. Preston would 
not let her see her aunt again that day. 

“« She has a high temperature and some 
fever, and the doctor says she’s to be 
kept very quiet,’’ Mrs. Preston told her. 

Pippa was unusually still that day. 
Jock came up and tried to cheer her up. 
He thought it was her aunt’s state that 
was depressing her, and she gave him no 
clue to her thoughts. 

Orris herself was suffering so much 
from the pain of her burns, and also 
from the horror and anguish which she 
felt at the tragedy of the burnt library, 
that she almost forgot the existence of 
her little niece. She was light-headed for 
two days, and when finally her tempera- 
ture dropped, and her pulse and heart 
were normal, she lay crushed and almost 
lifeless upon her bed. Nothing seemed 
to rouse her. Miss Dashwood, Reyne, 
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and Jock called daily, but no one was 
allowed to see her. 

At last she was able to be moved out 
on the roomy couch in Mrs. Preston’s 
sitting-room, and it was there Jock 
found her one sunny afternoon. He was 
shocked to see her so white and fragile. 

She tried to smile when she saw him. 

“ You’ve been through a good deal to 
look like this,’ Jock said, as he bent 
over her. 

“T can’t shake hands,’ she mur- 
mured. ‘‘ I am as helpless as a baby, 

I can’t move one of my fingers.” 

“Tam so sorry.” 

“Sit down,” she said. 
look at me like that.” 

“ Like what ?” 

“As if I were an object of pity! Iam 
strong, and J am fast getting well. [am 
a weak coward; and at present I am 
wishing I could die, for I feel I can’t 
face life.” 

“ That’s not like you.” 

“No. Weren’t you wishing that some- 
thing would shake my self-sufficiency? 
You see a wreck now before you. I am 
down so low that I feel I shall never 
raise my head again. Tell me, what is 
done to people who through carelessness 
cause such a catastrophe, such a colossal 
loss, as that of Mrs. Calthrop’s library ? 
Has anything been heard of her? I 
know Mrs. Snow wired. Have you been 
down there ?” 

““T’ve been there every day, picking 
out charred fragments, in spite of 
Snuffy’s warning me off the premises. 
Snuffy got a wire two or three days ago ; 
they’re coming back, post haste, of 
course—will arrive this evening as a 
matter of fact. Lady Violet is afraid she 
will have to move her quarters again. 
But I have reassured her on that point ; 
she has the house till the autumn, 
legally.”’ 

“JT repeat again that I’m a coward,” 
said Orris. ‘‘ The guilty always are. I 
feel like a bogus company promoter 
who has ruined a few hundred widows 
and poor people, or a murderer. I fail 
to imagine Mrs. Caltbrop’s state of 
mind.” 

“ Now look here, let’s have a straight 
talk. Did you wilfully set that library 
cn fire? Make a clean breast of it.” 

Orris gave a weak laugh. 

“ Wilfully destroy a thing that is my 
livihood and the apple of my eye! [ll 
tell you. It was sheer negligence and 
carelessness to leave a child in that 
precious library alone. I did it.” 

In a few words she told him the facts 
of the case. Jock was very grave and 
gentle. He seemed to be holding himself 
in, for he spoke slowly and thought- 
fully, unlike his usual impetuous fashion. 

“J don’t think Mrs. Calthrop could 
blame you,” he said; ‘‘but there’s no 
saying what an angry woman will do, 
so I shall effectually suppress her. You 
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need not be afaid. I shall see she does 
not come near you.” 

“Oh, how I could laugh at your 
assurance, if I wasn’t so miserable,” 
said Orris. ‘I don’t know why I’m 
confiding in you like this. Put yourself 
in my place, what would you do? I 
won't run away, but that is what I 
should like to do. Of course, I shall 
meet Mrs. Calthrop. I shall not shirk 
that; and I shall tell her exactly what 
I have told you. But much as I feel 
for her, it’s the books—the books I am 
thinking of. I had learnt the value of 
them; I had learnt to love them. It 
is through me that they have been 
destroyed. If I had not come here, the 
library would be safe and sound to-day. 
That rings on in my head all day, 
all night.” 

“ But,” said Jock, “ I’ve heard that 
useless grief for the past, lays up future 
grief for the present. Think that out. 
Dunscombe said that to me one day, 
and it’s quite true. Books and posses- 
sions aren’t the best of human life. 
Tf you had lost your life, now, ah, where 
should I be ?”’ 

“My life at present seems of no 
value,” said Orris, in a hopeless tone. 

“My darling !—yes, I will say it; 
you can’t stop me—I should like to 
take you in my arms and comfort you, 
but I daren’t touch you. And that’s 
the confounded nuisance of it! Listen. 
Suppose the library belonged to me, 
would you feelas bad about it as you do 
now ?” 

““T cant suppose such a case. Yes, 
the loss of it would weigh just as heavily 
on my soul. Of course, my pride 
squirms at Mrs. Ca:throp’s just indigna- 
tion. I know her well. I have had deal- 
ings with her at the Club in town; and 
whilst she has always been kind to me, 
I have seen her very hard and bitter to 
those who vex and annoy her. But, of 
course, I merit her displeasure. I can 
go through with that.”’ 

“ You shall not,’”’ Jock said decisively. 
“Don’t you know I would guard and 
keep you from the least annoyance if 
I could ? And I have power in this 
matter. Poor little Pippa has precipi- 
tated matters. [I guarantee that Mrs. 
Calthrop shall not give you one unkind 
word. She will not have the right to 
doisor 

“Oh, how can you talk so?” 
Orris. “ But it’s very kind of you.” 

“Kind!’’ Jock muttered another 
word under his breath. “‘ Well, you shall 
have something else to think of to-night 
besides the loss of the library and Mrs. 
Calthrop’s wrath. But I think I must 
first tell you of a scene I have had with 
Snuffy to-day. She heard I was digging 
about amongst the burnt rubbish in 
the library, and came off like a hot fury 
to see what I was about. I laughed at 
her, as usual, and told her I was working 
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on behalf of the owner of the library. 
Then she dared to say something about 
you. I think I’ll tell you, to let you know 
the sort she is. She said she’d always had 
her doubts as to what you were really 
doing with the books. Any auctioneer 
could come up and catalogue those books” 
in a week, she said; and she’d an idea 
that you knew Mrs. Calthrop was coming 
back, and just made a bonfire of the 
whole to hide your idleness, etc. So I 
fixed her with my eye. ‘Out of this 
house you go this day month,’ I said; 
and I think she saw I was in a white 
fury, for she quailed under my gaze; 
‘and you’ve lost a comfortable fat job 
by your false malicious tongue. You're 
not fit to lie down and lick Miss. Coven- 
try’s boots, though I’d like to make you 
do it.’ She tossed her head. 

““« And who are you to talk of siving 
me notice ?’ shesaid. And Ianswered— 

“* You'll know that within the next 
four-and-twenty hours.’ 

“ She crept off like a whipped hound. 
I don’t often show my ire, but she got 
it red-hot, I can tell you!” 

“ But I really don’t understand you, 
and why you take such a high hand,” 
murmured Orris, feeling bewildered by 
his talk. 

“Tm putting off my explanation, 
because I don’t know how you'll take 
it. If only you'll put your hand in 
mine! No, you can’t do that—but 
just assure me with your sweet lips 
that you will try to care for the vagrant 
and ne’er-do-well, it will make the 
telling easier.’”’ Jock smiled into her 
face so persuasively that Orris shut her 
eyes. 

“Oh, my dear,’’ he went on, “ what 
does a library more or less matter, if 
you and I come together? I’d rather 
lose ten hundred lbraries than just 
lose you. I’ve been awfully patient. 
Do be kind! Tell me to hope. Give me 
some slight encouragement ! If you have 
had wakeful nights, I have too; there’s 
a lot before me, but I can go through it 
so joyfully if you’ll only let me have 
your love.” 

But Orris shook her head, and weak 
as she was, the tears came to her eyes. 
Jock was all compunction at once. 

““What a brute Iam! Mrs. Preston 
will be giving it to me for agitating 
you.” 

“No,” said Orris, “you are not 
agitating me, but at this juncture, 
when I’ve been the cause of such a 
calamity, it isn’t the time to become 
engaged to you. I suppose you think you 
could fight my battles for me. I thank 
you with all my heart for the thought, 


but Ican stand alone. I have 

done it for several years To 

now.” e 
“Then hear my confession! COM 

I hope you will believe i 


me!” 
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ONE of the astonishing things that can 
so easily happen to a lover ot hedges and 
ditches is to travel for two days and a 
night by steamer, train, and wheezy 
canal boat ; then, at the end, to find the 
Same spring sunshine opening the eyes 
of the same flowers, and the same cuckoo 
calling out insistently that the winter 
is Over and gone. The green banks our 
last little train passed were a-bloom with 
the same primroses, but there had been 
an unfamiliar look about the big tufts 
of mistletoe growing in the tops of tall 
poplars alongside the river, also about 
the enormous coat of goat-skin, furry 
side out, worn by our merry little host 
who met us at the tiny station that was 
the nearest approach by rail to our 
destination. 

The burdens of our 
selves and our luggage 
did not, apparently, in- 
commode his little auto- 
mobile, which travelled 
(as French automobiles 
do travel) at a rate that 
ignored such obstacles as 
uneven roads, stones, 
pools, and mud. We 
simply rocked and swung 
till we arrived at one of 
the few important houses 
in the one street of the 
quietest of villages, ten 
miles from the nearest 
town, 

The house was an old 
one, substantially built 
in the form of a quad- 
rangle, with wide cobbled 
yard in the centre, set 
round with flower beds, 
and an enormous medlar 
tree whose branches al- 
most swept the ground. 
Across the quad was an 
open door which led 
through a short tunnel 
under that side of the 
house to a flight of steps 
up to the garden. Later, 


BUILT 


RANGLE, 


THE HOUSE WAS 
IN THE 
FORM OF A QUAD- 


when we made the garden’s acquaint- 
ance, we found the same familiar country 
garden blossoms—scarlet anemones, auri- 
culas, and primroses as many-coloured 


as Joseph’s coat. A wide shallow pool 
in a basin of masonry made a home for 
many mosses on the lip of its stone 
edge, while tumbling wildly over évery- 
thing to meet the water were trails and 
blossoms of periwinkle, blue and white. 

In the kitchen garden were prosperous 
rows of dandelion—a delicious spring 
vegetable, as Madame served it—and, 
under the shelter of a high stone wall, 
against which were trained nectarine, 
apricot, and pear trees, numerous glass 
cloches covered dainty lettuce  re- 
sembling compactly-rounded roses, their 
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delicate green tipped at the edges with 
palest pink. I think their beauty was 
justified in the end, for the salads they 
went to make were worthy of them. 

In the house it was not particularly 
easy to find one’s way. What with stone 
passages leading this way and that to 
office—for our host was the notaive—to 
dining-room and to kitchen; wide 
stone stairs here, and narrow stone 
stairs there, leading to a maze of up- 
stair apartments, along stone corridors 
sprinkled with alluring grandfather- 
clocks. All bed-rooms, excepting ours— 
the guest-chamber, with its elaborate 
four-poster—had floors of stone. 

Downstairs in the sitting-room was a 
wide open fire on the hearth that was a 
delight, but not all the 
hearth fires in the world 
could warm that expanse 
of stone floor. Hence, 
the queer little chauffe- 
pieds which we carried 
around with us when we 
changed seats. Our kind 
hostess would ask if we 
had cold feet. Then, as 
my answer was always an 
affirmative, she or one of 
her two daughters woulé 
take a little wooden box 
lined with metal, iron 
bars across the top, and 
a strong metal handle, 
fill it with a shovelful of 
glowing wood embers— 
et voila ! 

I do not know if they 
were calculated to im- 
prove one’s shoes, but, 
without doubt, they weve 
grateful and comforting 
to the feet. 

It was in this room 
that we gathered in the 
evenings after dinner, 
when serious Yvonne did 
wonderful filet embroid- 
ery, and the little Vevette 
would sew busily one of 
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the many garments that 
were to be her trousseau. 
Madame sometimes played 
to us; Monsieur would 
read or discuss Marie 
Antoinette, Josephine 
Beauharnais, Charlotte 
Corday, or our language, 
which neither he nor the 
others could speak. His 
favourite word was 
“ cracking.’”?’ He would 
repeat it after us again and 
again—‘crrrackeeng.” 
He revelled in it, rolling 
it with delight between 
paroxysms of laughter. 

We numbered eight to 
lunch and dinner every 
day, not counting the 
many guests the master 
of the house brought in— 
usually without warning. 

On the spacious round table a big 
wooden jug, barrel-shaped, with metal 
bands, was placed on a glass stand; it 
held the dinner-time supply of Normandy 
cider drawn from barrels in the cellar. 

All dinner-napkins were in envelope- 
shaped cases, each differing from the 
other. Some were embroidered with 
monograms in colour, some were made 
of transparent canvas lined with coloured 
silk—easy to recognise, and keeping the 
contents clean and uncreased. Every 
course of the dinners eaten at that table 
was a sequence of perfection, the secret 
of which, I believe, was due to the fact 
that they never neglected the small 
details. I suppose that even French 
cooks arrive at the end of their ways of 
cooking eggs, or the variety of their 
sauces, and have to begin over again, 
but I do not think it happened in our 
time. 

The kitchen was wide, cupboards from 
floor to ceiling occupying one side, and 
a long, very white scrubbed table the 
centre. Its width was a necessary fea- 
ture, considering the extreme bunchy- 
ness of the peasant women who worked 
in it. Alphonsine came on certain days. 
Angéle on others, and clattered around 
in sabots, scrubbing and polishing— 
especially polishing. Their children 
came, too, in their long-sleeved black 
pinafores as they came from school, 
also clattering round till the stone floor 
rang with the chink of their sabols. 
Husbands came and sat by the fire when 
a wife was late finishing, and all partook 
of abundant meals. 

What a kitchen that was! I counted 
thirteen strainers in varying sizes and 
degrees of coarse or fine. Copper pots 
and pans of all shapes and sizes, brass 
candlesticks, lamps, scales and weights, 
each in such shining array that I sus- 
pected Alphonsine and Angéle of coming 
for love of polishing them. 

We were taken to pay calls with 


never have recognised it. 
was so kind, and “so anxious that les 
‘Anglaises should not be deprived of 





A WIDE SHALLOW POOL MADE 
A HOME FOR MOSSES. 


Madame, going far in the little auto- 
mobile, or walking-over lawns a-gleam 
with crocus and daffodil to the Petit- 


‘Chateau, where we sat in the drawing- 
‘room, soft down cushions under our 
‘feet, and partook of tea. At least they 


said it- was tea; otherwise we should 
Everyone 


their national beverage. aig 
One other call we made where tea 
was brought in—oh, that tea! -A maid 


‘carried round the teapot and filled our 
‘cups that were placed before us on the 


table. Still, tea is tea, however served 
—when it is not strongly impregnated 
with the flavour of an alien decoction. 
Annabel and I, be it stated to our credit, 
drank that tea without as much as an 
exchange of glances, though we could 
have wept. Evidently the teapot was, 
in ordinary, used for their beloved 
laurel tea, and, though English tea was 
put in for us, the laurel conquered with 
an overwhelming victory. Shades of my 
tea-drinking countrywomen! Shall I 
ever forget it ? Many and varied were 
the decoctions they drank in that out-of- 
the-way corner of the globe, partic- 
ularly in the spring-time. 

When first I visited the chemist’s 
shop it surprised me greatly that I 
found nothing in the window but a 
flowering geranium and a sleeping cat. 
The door stood wide open, and inside 
on a chair was an old dog also asleep in 
the sunshine. Behind the counter stood 
a tall dignified old man in a skull cap. 
I looked in vain for the lozenges, the 
hair dyes, the pills, the Somebody’s cure 
for everything—alas, there were none! 
Instead, there were tall glass jars con- 
taining the never-to-be-forgotten laurel 
leaves; leaves, also, of black currant, 
black mint, and: dandelion; blossoms 
of lime, coltsfoot, and yarrow; roots of 
rhubarb, dandelion, gentian, liquorice, 
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etc. It was like finding é 
“piece of quaint old chintz 
in a patchwork quilt to 
have come across them— 
the chemist and his stores. 
Summer-time was at 
innovation scorned by the 
whole village. The church 
clock ignored it; the 
school as well. The only 
clocks altered were those 
-of the doctor, the post 
office, and our host the 
- notaive; sometimes com- 
plications ensued. 

April weather was as 
fickle as ever. We were 
wakened one morning by 
the sound of weird chant- 
ing; the village priest 
went by, followed by a 
procession of white-robed 

a * boys, with snow - flakes 

falling sadly on their blue-coldness. 
They were going to pray for a blessing 
on the crops. 
‘ Usually, however, the days were 
sunny, and we went through copses 
gathering primroses, anemones, and 
violets; over field-paths where grew 
the most beautiful cowslips I had ever 
seen; and through scented lanes where 
white violets had taken undisputed 
possession, Other lanes by apple- 
‘orchards were, after a windy night, 
strewn with tufts of mistletoe as a shore 
is strewn with seaweed. 

Old peasants, their heads tied in blue 
kerchiefs gathered together, and tied up, 
endless bundles of sticks by the wayside, 
or filled deep baskets with dandelion 
leaves, the slow stiffness of old age 
marking them as no longer fit for more 
strenuous labour. The public washing- 
place was at the beginning of one of the 
violet lanes. Women knelt on boards 
that had edges to protect them from the 
water, and chattered much while beating 
clothes in the ice-cold water. We saw 
them at work also by the pools of more 
distant farms—saw them, and pitied! 
Picturesque they may have been, but 
their poor hands were cracked and 
bleeding in the cold winds. The petite 
Vevette told me it was getting more 
and more difficult to find washerwomen. 
They suffered so much in later years 
from exposure to weather, and damp- 
ness, that they were often crippled with 
rheumatism, and became old before 
their time; the younger women were 
refusing to take up the work. 

The horses that passed our windows 
were fine handsome creatures with 
ponderous upstanding collars covered 
with curly black sheep-skin; and never 
were cows more sleek, or more satisfied, 
or butter and cream more rich than in 
‘that land of green pastures. Angora 
rabbits, kept by farmer and peasant 
alike, were a source of goodly revenue, 
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for the spinning of their valuable wool 
into fluffy white skeins was the one 
industry of the village. The spinning 
mill was owned and managed by a 
woman who proudly told us that she 
sent her finished product to England 
and America. 

The tide of spring had crept so silently 
through the countryside that it must 
have been a ninth wave that washed a 
scrap of unwonted excitement to our 
very feet. It was just as we were 
finishing lunch one day—rather late 
because the notaitve had been out on 
business—that we became conscious 
of a stirring of feet in the square opposite 
out windows. A group of people, six in 
all, had just halted, standing wearily on 
one foot, and then on the other, they 
looked anxiously about them. Our 
hearts beat faster for a moment, Anna- 
bel’s and mine,» when we saw those 
serviceable tweeds, stout shoes, knitted 
stockings and knapsacks. / 

“English,” we murmured; and 
“ Anglaises,’ called out our host ex- 
citedly; he had travelled to the 
towns and knew the unmistakable 
signs. . 

The afternoon was a dark one; it was 
dull and heavy-going, with a rich depth 
of mud underfoot; they were tired out, 
and looking for a shelter for the night. 
A hopeless quest, for there was no hotel, 
and no lodgings except at the cabaret, 
where men passing through with cattle 
might occupy a bed of doubtful quality. 
We longed to speak with them; so, 
hastily putting on our coats, we went 
out to sympathise and, if permitted, to 
advise. 

There were two ladies: one, who 
was questioning the people in polite 
French, may have been a governess, the 
other with the kind eyes and soft Scots 
voice was Aunt Nellie. An athletic 
Cambridge undergraduate, two bonny 
girls of about sixteen and fourteen, and 
“ Tam,” a boy of eleven or twelve, made 
up the party. They were on a walk- 
ing tour through Normandy, and were 
laden with packs and mud. Dog-tired, 
no beds to be had, and the nearest hotel 


Spring-timae 


Daffodils 


I always loved you, daffodils, 
In just a general way. 

Your jaunty beauty I admired, 
I loved your colour gay. 


But once to me there came a day 
When you were friends indeed, 
For disappointment had been mine, 

And I was sore in need. 


And then I saw you waiting me, 
As messengers of cheer, 

And you became sweet fairy bells 
Ringing into my ear. 





And, too, your golden loveliness, 
That oft I’d looked upon, 

Assured me that, in spite of all, 
Somewhere the sun still shone. 


And oh! your scent! It wrapped 
me round, 
It comforted and soothed; 
It healing brought to me, and e’en 


My troubled pathway smoothed. 


I’ve always loved you, daffodils, 
In just a general way. 
But now I love you so much more 
For what you were that day! 
Mary E. ToncueE. 








ten miles away, but with that invincible 
British spirit that knows not failure, 
they, with the exception of Aunt Nellie 
and wee Tam (she stayed for his sake), 
pulled themselves together and started 
off again, led by a vision of baths, 
dinner, and beds. Aunt Nellie and Tam 
looked round the church, then sat in its 
porch to wait for the post-office mail- 
cart, by which they would journey in 
to join the others. That journey must 
have been the hardest known, for the 
cart was springless, with wooden wheels 
and a wooden cushionless seat. 

At our dinner-table that night les 
Anglaises were the topic of conversation. 
Our host’s look of astonishment, when 
I told him they were not walking because 
they could not afford to pay their train 
fare, but that, on the other hand, they 
were, to all intents and purposes, people 
of means—was worth seeing. ‘ Then 
why ?”’ said he, with eyebrows disap- 
pearing under his hair. 
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“For pleasure,’’ I replied; and then 
he collapsed, giving himself up entirely 
to merriment. 

We had not heard the last of them 
even then. Two days later a very fat 
mayor came to dinner, and the story of 
the evening was his sensational account 
of a party of Anglaises who had gone 
a-foot through his not far distant little 
town. Our host demanded a description 
of each person, recognising them with 
an emphatic nod and an excited, “ Oi, 
oui’? The chief means of identification 
came last of all: ‘‘ Deux jeunes filles 
vouges,’’ which was a libel on those 
lassies with their beautiful and abundant 
corn-coloured hair. Then came our 
host’s share in the story when he ex- 
plained to the fat mayor that they had 
enough money to pay for travelling 
by train—plenty of money. Then: 
“ Pourquoi ?”’ said he. “ Pour plaisir,” 
said the nofaive. The laughter that 
followed must have shortened the life 
of that old house. 

The sun grew stronger every day; 
young kids skipped beside mothers that — 
were tethered on wayside banks. Old 
men, wearing black aprons, carried seed 
potatoes, delicately as eggs, past our 
house. Yvonne began sowing flower 
seeds; and Vevette fashioned a new 
hat before we said good-bye to that 
cheery family whose members had 
showered unstinted kindness on us from 
beginning to end. 

Once more our host put on his goat- 
skin coat, and once more he loaded the 
little automobile with our belongings. 
I was almost extinguished by my latest 
acquisition—a gigantic Normandy 
basket which, on nearing the town, 
raised the suspicions of the octvot. An 
endeavour was made to hold us up so 
that it may be searched for the market- 
able poultry it might chance to contain. 
But we were late, monsieur le notavwe, 
with scornful defiance of authority, 
flourished it in the man’s face, shrieking 
as he did so, ‘“‘ C’est pour l Angleterre ’’— 
and the little automobile leaped away to 
catch the clumsy canal boat that would 
take us to our steamer. 





A PRETTY BIRD FRIEZE FOR 
A SMALL ROOM. 
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“Spring is mot here till you cam set your 
foot on twelve daisies.””—ANn OLpD SAYING. 


In the first mild day of March, : pool, the weathered gables of an ancient manor, an 
Each minute sweeter than before, orchard white with the snows of spring—than I have 

The redbreast sings from the tall larch ever been by the sight of the most solemn mountainhead 
That stands before our door. or the furious breakers of some uncontrolled tide. 


. FRroM “THE HOUSE OF QUIET,” By A. C. BENSON. 


There is a blessing in the air, 
There seems a sense of joy to yield 


To the bare trees, and mountains bare, Soul-Free. 
And grass in the green fields. _I have left the city far behind ; I have found the calling 
WORDSWORTH. sea ; i 
SS I have heard the last star shouting beyond the tall 
Beauty and see § beyo e tallest 
Mystery. , 


And I am alone on the edge of the hill where the wild 


I have seen some of the wildest aud most astounding wind sings to me. a 


natural prospects in Europe. I have climbed high rocky 


peaks and threaded mountain solitudes, but some over- I can smell the scent of the sleeping earth, I can 


shadowing of horror and awe has 





robbed emotion of its most in- 


timate joy ; and I have always The mistie clouds that fall sometime, 
found myself more thrilled by some And overcast the skyes, 
tranquil vignette—the moon rising Are like to troubles of our times, 
Which do but dymme our eyes; 

through a forest glade, a red sunset But as suche dewes are dryed up quite 
between the boughs of pines, the When cores shewes his face; 

Men f o are suche fansies put to flighte, 
crisping waves of some broken Where God doth guide Gptereeet 
eddy, the “ green-dense and dim- Siemens Caeee 


a? 


delicious ’’ depth of a woodland 
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feel the splash of the 
rain ; 

And somewhere away, in the heart 
of the woods, is the secret of 
joy and pain. 

And my soul will be here 
with the things God made 
when my body goes home 
again, 

MARJORIE D. TURNER. 


The First 





iid 





ay of March 


March. In the sunshine, were white with coming buds 
When hazel wands are tassel-hung, Like the bright side of a sorrow, and the banks 
And willow pussies rock to sleep, Had violets opening from sleep like eyes. 
When in the hawthorn thicket, where BROWNING. 
A brooklet bubbles finger deep, 
The violet lifts a purple eye, The Call of 
Then know that March is nigh. the Woods. 


When skies are bright and winds are chill, 
And just before the daylight dies 
The owl sits in the leafless trees, 
A huddled bunch of fluff with eyes, 
When long-legged woolly lambs appear, 
Then know that March is here. 


When angry tempests hurl the clouds 

In tempers o’er the astonished blue, 
When rains have washed the limpid heavens, 

And all the earth is green and new; 
And when the shy anemone 

Is starry on the woodland floor, 
And we go out to look for jet 

On ash, and pearl on sycamore, 
When Nature’s great spring-cleaning’s done, 
And the sweet poem of spring’s begun, 
Then know that March has gone. 

. Doris CANHAM. 


Thou wilt remember one warm morn when winter 
Crept aged from the earth, and spring’s first breath 
Blew soft from the moist hills ; the blackthorn boughs 
So dark in the bare wood, when glistening 


’ 


My woods are calling, calling, 
And, oh, my heart is fain 
To hear the rippling river 
And to see my woods again : 
To climb among the tree-trunks 
Through last year’s rustling leaves, 
Feel, in my heart-strings stirring, 
The magic spring-time weaves ; 
To hold my breath in wonder 
And purge my soul of dross, 
Finding the wee ferns springing 
Through verdure of the moss. 
The daffodils are pushing 
Their sharp leaves through the soil, 
The primrose shows her creamy buds 
With broad green leaves as foil ; 
And in the shadiest corners 
The purest blossoms peep, 
For there the little wind-flower 
Is wakening from her sleep. 


Oh, spring-time in the woodlands ! 
And I not there to see, 
To hear, to smell, to revel, 
To share their ecstasy !—F. M. PRIESTLEY. 





DAFFODILS IN THE WOODLAND. 
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* Howe -dreadiinlii: wt ex 
claimed. 
“What is the matter?” 


asked Eleanor, looking up 
from her own letters for a moment. 
“John’s daughter is coming to 


visit us. There will be a letter to 
you from her.” 
“Oh, dear!’ wailed’ my sister ; 


“couldn’t we stop her somehow ? ”’ 

“One cannot very well refuse 
hospitality to one’s niece, especially 
when one has offered it.” 

“No-o; but—couldn’t you get 
ill, have a nervous breakdown, say ; 
visitors an impossibility ? ”’ 

_ The fact that my always severely 
honest sister was tempted to such 
duplicity was sufficient indication of 
the moral panic produced within her 
at the thought of a visit from Portia. 

“My dear!” I rebuked, though 

the identical thought had assailed 
- me before she voiced it. 

‘““ But she is so modern and learned ; 
all those degrees and a book of 
poems published. I really don’t 
know how T’ll “ee Llers Voice 
trailed away into a pause from which 
it arose strengthened. 

“You know I am just an old-maid, 
if you acknowledge facts, and every- 
one thinks one has never had a 
chance to marry if one remains 
single ; and in spite of all the modern 
clatter about the economic independ- 
ence of woman and her consequent 
power to remain single if she wishes, 
no one believes a woman remains 
unmarried because 4 

She broke off abruptly, for I was a 
little surprised at this unusual out- 

burst, and suppose my face showed it. 

“ Anyway, what I mean to say is,”’ 
she ended, with a laugh, “that 
Portia will despise us, and I do 
not like being despised.” 

“She might not. Might like 
us, you know, seeing she is 
highly intelligent. I wish we 
had a grown-up portrait,” I 
said. ‘She will be twenty- 
three now.” 

A week was to elapse between 
her announcement and hercom- 
ing. During that time Eleanor 
was persistently gloomy about 
the calamity that was to over- 
whelm us in that visit. She 
insisted that we replenish our 
wardrobes, that we rearrange 
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By ETTA 


Can amyone Predict the Type of 
Man a Girl—any Girl—will Marry? 


the rooms, that we add the most 
advanced moderns to our books, 
though there were some that made 
her blush every time her eyes read 
their titles, and I found her once 
studying that modern atrocity Vers 
Libve. She stirred the household in 
an orgy of preparation, finishing her 
labour by completing a list of guests 
whom she thought sufficiently intel- 
lectual to be capable of bearing up 
under the strain of meeting our 
prodigy. of learning, and by drawing 
up a programme of amusements that 
threatened to absorb every waking 
hour of her stay with us. 

“We must not let her be bored,” 
she explained when I protested. I 
had too much work on hand at the 
time to take an intense interest in 
the overwhelming episode of her 
advent,. and as the publisher was 
clamouring for my gardening book, 
I was compelled to leave the arrange- 
ments entirely to Eleanor, though I 
feared it might lead her to nervous 
prostration. 

Portia arrived. She was small, 
dark, with luminous eyes of deep blue, 
and in manner quiet. It was a relief 
to lay to rest the overwhelming, 
cigarette-smoking, superior person of 
my imaginings and to greet in her 
place this pretty unassuming girl. 
Eleanor became almost normal again. 

The night of her arrival we gave a 
small reception for her. She wore 


something that made her look like an 
exquisite miniature, and we noticed 
with pride that she was making a 
impression, 


favourable We had 
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almost forgotten that we were 
harbouring an intellectual 
prodigy till Dr. Caldicott ar- 
rived bringing a friend who 
was staying with him, a Spaniard, 
fresh from Spain, who spoke English 
haltingly. Portia at once set him at 
his ease and charmed him by speak- 
ing to him in Spanish, a feat that left 
us breathless and sharply reminded us 
of her intellectual status. Dr. Caldi- 
cott was impressed. I noticed him 
watching Portia. Perhaps—— Well, 
he would be only seventeen years 
older, and that is nothing when the 
intellectual companionship is even. 
It would be an excellent match for 
her. I’d always hoped he and 
Eleanor My thoughts were 
interrupted by an almost tearful 
Eleanor. The musician was ill— 
must go home. What could we do ? 
Portia came over. I saw her excuse 
herself to Jimmy Carruthers, a fair- 
haired, good-natured, sporting son of 
high-brow parents who got dragged 
about by a doting mother in the fond 
belief that he had an intellectual 
appreciation of the arts that he was 
entirely lacking. He loved the out- 
of-doors and farmed. No wonder 
Portia escaped from him. 

“What is it ?”’ she asked, gently 
sympathetic. We told her. She 
smiled. 

“T’ll carry on,” she said quietly, 
and walked over to the recess where 
the piano was before we could 
protest. She began to play. I was 
talking to Major Tolhurst, and sud- ~ 
denly became aware that my voice 
was the only one in the room—mine. 
and the piano—for everyone else had 
ceased talking to listen. Good 
musicians had touched that keyboard, 
but never before had such 
music been drawn from it. J 
was spellbound, 

The last notes died softly 
away. There was a pause, the 
hush of appreciation, and into 
it broke some chords, and then 
the richest contralto imagin- 
able sang a lullaby. Again the 
notes died away. In the ap- 
plause that followed Dr. Caldi- 
cott spoke to Eleanor, praising 
Portia. His Spanish friend had 
a marvellous baritone. There 
followed delightful music, and 
Dr. Caldicott left us at the end 
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of the evening like a 
man who had seen a 
vision. When the 
guests had departed we 
thanked Portia. 

“YT had no idea that 
you were so accom- 
plished,” said Eleanor. 


She smiled. I was be- 
ginning to know that 
smile and to watch 
for it. 


“Well, the evening 
was a great success,”’ 
said Eleanor to me as 
we went upstairs. “ Dr. 
Caldicott was greatly 
impressed. Perhaps 
they will make a match 
of it. Both sg_bril- 
liant,’’ she added wist- 
fully. 

“Perhaps,’’ said I. 

Portia was late for 
breakfast next morning 
because she had been 
out riding with Jimmy 
Carruthers. We felt 
that there was indeed 
something finely excep- 
tional in genius that 
could-_condescend to 
Jimmy’s mental shal- 
lows, and we were al- 
most. grovelling in our 
protestations of the 
nothingness of our 
guest’s lapse, for were we 
not guilty of a faux pas in introducing 
the bucolic Jimmy to this scintillating 
star ? 

In the days that followed -we 
bitterly regretted that introduction, 
for Jimmy beset Portia’s path with 
annoying persistence. He all but 
lived at our house, and wherever 
Portia went, there was Jimmy. 
Dr. Caldicott and his Spanish friend 
called, and Portia was charming. 
But Jimmy was there. Portia was 
delightful everywhere, and everyone 
sought her, but Jimmy loomed about 
her till I became positively irritable. 
Surely, I argued, an experienced man 
like Dr. Caldicott, who was obviously 
deeply in love, could outwit that 
stupid youth. I decided to take a 
hand in the manceuvres myself, and 
then it was that I made the most 
astonishing discovery: that it was 
Portia who would have to be out- 
witted, for it was Portia who sought 
Jimmy. I felt that it was useless to 
pit my wits against hers at any time, 
and infinitely more so when a man 
was concerned. So I silently capitu- 





** THOSE CHILDREN 
LOOK HAPPY.” 


lated and watched. With the pas- 
sionate intensity of supreme genius, 
she gave herself up to the winning 
of Jimmy. I think that she knew 
that I knew, but I’am not sure, and 
I said nothing to Eleanor. She was 
so skilful and so charming to Dr. 
Caldicott, that it was difficult to 
detect her preference. I felt like a 
person with a butterfly on a pin when 
I saw her pale as Jimmy asked a 
rosebud débutante to dance. 

A week after I made this dis- 
covery I was talking to Dr. Caldicott 
at the Hunt Ball. Eleanor, looking 
a little tired, had just glided past 
with the Spaniard. 

“ Did you win your match?” J 
asked, in reference to his afternoon’s 
golf. There was no reply, and I 
looked up to find the doctor’s hand- 
some profile towards me, for he was 
absorbed in watching something, 
and had not heard me. I followed 
his gaze, and saw Portia and Jimmy 
in the doorway opposite. There was 
about them the unmistakable radi- 
ance of declared love. The fires of 
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Youth’s 


Drawn by 
-T. Peddie. 


youth blazed high and warmed and 
illuminated them, and the magic 
of love radiated their happiness. 
The hand resting on my chair 
clenched hard, and there was less 
colour in the handsome face as he 
turned to me, saying— 

“Those children look happy.” 

I nodded. Bravery always renders 
me mute. I recovered my wits 
sufficiently to stutter— 

‘“J—I don’t see what she sees in 
him, so dull and iy 

“ He is a splendid young fellow, 
physically. She will supply. the 
necessary intelligence. Nature takes 
her own way of adjusting the scales.” 

Someone interrupted just then, 
but shortly afterwards those two 
children came to me for congratula- 
tions. They were absurdly happy. 

When we arrived home, Portia 
ran up to bed after kissing us through 
tears of joy. When she had gone, 
Eleanor said to me stonily— 

“ Dr. Caldicott asked me to marry 
him to-night. It was just after 
you and he were talking. I feel so 

[Concluded on page 381. 
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Bere are some of the New Designs 

that are being Produced this Season. 

The Flowers are really Delightful 
in Colouring and Grouping 





DAHLIA GARDEN CRETONNE. 


Price 2s, 11d. per yard ; 31 inches wide. 


A Beautiful Combination of Pink, Yellow, Heliotrope, 
Red, and Cream Dahlias, with Green Foliage. 





A HANDSOME DESIGN SHOWING HUGE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Price 4s. 3d. per yard; 31 inches wide. 


The Cretonne Shows Flowers in Lovely Natural Shades 
on a Grey or Gold Background. 








GARDEN COLUMN CRETONNE, 


Price 38. 2d. per yard ; 31 inches wide, 


Showing Pink and Yellow Flowers and Fruits with 
Charming Groups of Birds, on a Grey Ground. 














A GAY SUNNY DESIGN. 
AN UNUSUAL LUPIN DESIGN. 


Price 2s. 44d. per yard ; 31 inches wide. Price a8. 1038. poy gandig a4 tuahes. ide 


The Spring Bloom Cretonne has many Coloured Tulips The “Sun Errol” Cretonne shows Pink Roses 


and White and Yellow Narcissi. and Blue Lupine. 














I do not love thee, Dr. Fell, 

The reason why I cannot tell, 

But this I know, and know full well, 
I do not love thee, Dr. Fell. 


PERHAPS no verse in the English 
language is more often misquoted than 
this one about the Bishop who gave the 
Oxford University Press a famous set 
of type, which lasts to this day, although 
the donor died long ago. It goes simply, 
and so we think it easy to remember ; 
but it is really the simple lines, which 
everyone thinks they remember, that do 
most often get misquoted. 

Anyhow, Dr. Fell has been given his 
place in the world pf print and books, 
and he may fairly be taken as a patron 
and figurehead of that world. It inter- 
ested him, in his day, and if he were back 
from wherever he is, it would interest 
him still more, because it is so much 
bigger and provides so many more texts 
for good talk. 

Apparently New but 
Really Quite Old. 

What about “ best sellers,’’ for in- 
stance ? The phrase never fell on his 
ears, because, when he lived, there were 
no so-called “ best sellers,’’ although, of 
course, there were books that sold better 
than others. There have always been 
those which have sold and those which 
have not, the pages that have been 
wafted to the top, and the pages that 
have fluttered to the bottom. That isa 
law of literature, as well as of Nature, 
for it can never be said of books— 

So ali the little ships come sailing home 
across the sea, 
Their voyage safely ended, their way they’ve 
wended 
Home where they would be! 
They sail across the bar where no storms are 
All dangers passed, 


And two by two together, 
Come safely home at last. 


* 


A New Thing 
Come Alive. 


A new book is, or should be, a new 
fife born into the world, and its voyage 
will only be revealed by the wings of 
Time, which, indeed, direct that voyage, 
partly, perhaps, by chance, partly out of 
direct circumstances. Nor is the launch- 
ing always hopeful, for somehow a 
literary Baby Bunting may receive 
more doubts and discouragements than 
hopes and encouragements. You re- 
member the story of Charlotte Bronté, 
her father, a quite excellent and even 
sympathetic man, in his fashion, and 
her novel Jane Eyre. 

“‘ Papa, I’ve been writing a book,”’ she 
said to him one day. 

“Have you, my dear?’”’ he remarked. 

“Yes; and I want you to read it,” 
Charlotte went on. 


By JAMES MILNE 


The Kind of Happening which 


makes “Best Sellers” 


“Tm afraid,’ quoth he, “ that it will 
tire my eyes too much.’’ 

“But,” she answered, “it is not in 
manuscript, it is printed.’’ 

If ‘“‘ Jane Eyre’’ were 
Written Now. 

You gather that he must have read 
Jane Eyre then, and many other people 
read it, and it goes on being read, for it is, 
beyond question, a great English novel. 
Would it, in our day and generation, 
have been a “ best seller,’’ cracking into 
an immediate circulation of thousands 
and thousands of copies, and making a 
fortune for the writer? Who knows ? 

But its quality gives point to what 
should be said about modern “ best 
sellers,’ namely, that they are not 
necessarily mere stories of an hour that 
passes. Often they are good stories, 
with real literary gifts expressed in 
them, and, in fact, the judgment con- 
stantly heard that they are contemptible 
may go very far wrong. It is a question 
between individual judgment and mass 
judgment, and the voice of the people, in 
bookish affairs, as well as in other affairs, 
has a trick of coming right. 

Second Thoughts are 
Sometimes Best. ‘ 

Do not, then, turn a “ best seller ”’ 
away from your reading because of its 
label. True, it may be an indifferent 
affair, because poor stuff will sometimes 
go when better stuff sinks into the 
“remainder ’’ market, and next into 
oblivion. Equally, however, it may be 
a novel not merely of moment for 
the moment, but a creation which will 
endure. In that case you will have 
missed something, and it isa pity to miss 
something because one is prejudiced or 
not open-eyed and open-minded enough. 

Most likely Bishop Fell, being, like all 
bishops, a learned and philosophical man, 
would want to know about fashions in 
reading which make, at onetime, for ‘‘ best 
sellers ’’ of a certain sort, and, at another 
time, for “best sellers’’ of another 
sort. Certainly there are book “ epi- 
demics,’’ a stronger, better word than 
“fashions,’’ and possibly a word in 
season and clarity can be said about 
them, for they are intimately related to 
“best sellers ’’—in fact, often the parents 
and guardians of them. 


The Coming and Going 
of Fashions. 


The book “ epidemic ’”’ of which the 
fruit, good or bad, is the “ best seller,” 
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is not a new thing, nor a develop- 
ment of our day, although, pos- 
sibly, we manage to engineer it on 
a larger scale, because now there 
are SO Many more readers. There 
have always been fashions in literature, 
and generally they have been created 
by the people at the top, the “ intel- 
lectuals,’’ as we should call them. 
Somebody of eminence comes upon a 
book and declares, as Gladstone several 
times did on a postcard, “ This is a 
very remarkable deliverance and every- 
body should read it,’’ or words to that 
effect. Some people do read it at once, 
others follow, and then the book gets to 
the crowd, and finally to the masses. 

Or there is the other way that a 
particular sort of reading may be taken 
up by particular people at a particular 
time, and that also means an “ epi- 
demic.’’ Thomas Carlyle, with his strong 
likes and dislikes, inspired one or two 
schools of reading in the time of Queen 
Victoria. Ancient Greece, when it was 
coming near the end of its glorious reign 
in the world, made a craze of Homer, and 
the Grecian who did not affect to know 
him and read him was no worthy Greek. 

The modes of the moment in novels 
are almost as traceable as the changes 
of fashion in clothes, but with the differ. 
ence that they are less directly created. 
Walter Scott, with his Ivanhoe and its 
companion romances, gave a place to the 
historical novel which it long held and 
will never quite lose, though to-day its 
hold is less strong than some of us 
would like it to be. Within easy memory, 
Anthony Hope created the novel of the 
imaginary kingdom, from which colour- 
ful romance might be extracted, when he 
wrote The Prisoner of Zenda. He did not, 
it may be, know he was fathering a new 
kind of story, and he even criticises his 
“ Zenda’’ until this day, but all that 
does not affect the result. 

The “‘ Young Visiters” 
and its Friends. 

The Young Vistters of Miss Daisy 
Ashford was the pioneer of a number 
of books by very young people, but they 
did not all do so well as hers. If The 
Young Visitevs had not happened to 
catch on we should probably never have 
heard of the others, because a literary 
fad or fashion is not followed unless there 
is good reason for following it. One 
circumstance certainly which gave Miss 
Ashford a chance was the presence in the 
book of a preface by Sir James Barrie 
who, as all his friends know, has a 
tender heart for most little folk, as well 
as for “‘ Peter Pan.’’ “ Ah,’’ said people, 
‘Barrie has written this, and he’s 


Some “Epidemics” in Books 


trying to pull our legs; and at least we 
must read it.’’ 

There is never quite an “ epidemic ” 
in children’s books, though Alice in 
Wonderland, now a world’s classic, may 
be said to have come very near it. But 

“tle style of “ Juveniles,’ as publishers 
and booksellers, in their unliterary way 
will insist on calling them, has much 
altered since those of us who are now 
growing old were young. Miss Edge- 
worth, who was even better at painting 
morals than at adorning tales, would to- 
day find it hard to make a living as a 
writer for young people. Her kind of 
narrative is not wanted, and it may 
be doubted if children themselves ever 
much wanted it. Quite a new situation 
came when parents ceased saying, 
“This is what you must read,’’ and 

- allowed their young folks to say, “ This 
is what we like to read.”’ 


G 


The Stream of 
War Writing. 


Naturally, the Great War brought 
forth a huge stream of books dealing 
with it, and with subjects and people 
arising out of it. While the tumult raged 
there was every call to read those books, 
particularly, as may be remembered, 
some in which selected letters from 
soldiers in the field were given. The 
whole ordeal, too, caused a great im- 
pulse in the reading of verse, as well as 
in the writing of it. There were, in fact 
many literary offshoots of the Great 
War, but when it closed they gradually 
died away, just as some of them will 
spring up again when Armageddon 
comes to be judged as history, and not 
described as a contemporary happening. 

When the world was young, and 
civilisation was simple, the opportunities 
for ‘‘ book epidemics’’ were small. 
The bigger the world grows, and the 
more civilisation becomes complicated, 
the more will be their opportunities. It 
is a well-known axiom with psychologists 
that a big crowd sways more sharply 
than a small crowd, once it has been 
moved by some thought or some 
emotion. A reason for this is that 
individual opinions still count among 


a hundred people, but when you have a 


thousand people you have a herd which 
may stampede or do anything. 
“‘Trilby”’ of Du Maurier 
and the Victorians. 

Some of us can recall, though there is 
the sadness of years in so doing, the sweep 
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A Novel b 


THE BOOKMAN says: “The book is full of sunshine, humour, and charm, ‘as well as a liberal sprinkling of romance, 


and will undoubtedly be a great favourite. 
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of Du Maurier’s Trilby across the British 
Isles and across the Republic of America. 
Miss Beatrice Harraden’s Ships that 
Pass in the Night was a comet which 
other writers followed as a beacon 
of success. Madame Sarah Grand’s 
Heavenly Twins was thought to be 
portentous, the literary stroke of an 
age, if not of an epoch. But the 
: epidemics ’” for which those novels 
stood are now as cool as the lava which 
encases Herculaneum. ‘‘ The moving 
finger writes,’ says Omar Khayyam, 
and always it is moving, and rarely is it 
the same finger, though in English 
literature, as in English life, there is 
a common, parent thread of evolution. 

One could mention eminent English 
judges who have been accustomed to 
refresh their minds, after a tiring day 
on the Bench, by reading a “‘ mystery 
story,” for that larger name includes 
the ‘detective story,’ such as Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle has given us in his 
peculiar masterly manner. He was 
forced, you will recollect, to bring back 
his Sherlock Holmes from the grave, or, 
at all events, from a precipice which he 
had fallen over, though, may be, there 
was a loop-hole in the fatality of the 
fall. This is an illustration of the hold 
which the Conan Doyle hero has taken 
on people, and what applies to him 
applies to the miracle-worker in mystery 
generally. 

The “Cause Celebre” 
of Literature. 

We may compare a good mystery 
story to a sensational trial reported in 
the newspapers, and there is hardly a 
writer of fame who has not had some 
kind of shot at-it. Dickens did it in 
Bleak House, and the original of his 
Inspector Bucket, as has always been 
supposed, was an Inspector Field of the 
London police, whom he personally 
knew. Then there is the Mystery of 
Edwin Drood, a story which he left 
unfinished, and which a dozen later 
scribes, among them learned and scholarly 
men, have tried to plot out to the end. 

We may gather altogether that when 
a writer dreams of being a ‘‘ best seller,”’ 
and it is a proper enough dream, even 
if it does not always come true, he is 
likely to have an eye on the mystery 
story. It includes the ghost story, 
which will never cease to have a vogue, 
because it is deep in the love and fear 
of young people and of “ grown ups.” 
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The Vogue of the 
Ghost Story. 


Why should the ghost story be so 
popular, not only here but in every 
country of the world where people read ? 
“For the simple reason,’’ someone has 
said, “that it imposes absolutely no 
limit on the imagination.” Other 
mystery stories turn on certain lines of 
thought or action, but the ghost story 
takes its, flight in a spirit world in which 
we are all only dark travellers. Thus 
nothing can actually be solved unless, 
indeed, a ‘‘real ghost story’ which 
usually turns out to have a simple and 
perhaps even a matter-of-fact explana- 
tion. 

But to be accepted, to succeed, a 
ghost story must feel as if it had a real 
ghost, or otherwise illusion and delusion 
both fail. It must have a ghost who can 
give you a “ gru,’’ make you feel what 
it is to know terror, hold your attention 
in fear and trembling. Mrs. Anne 
Radcliffe remembered all that when she 
wrote her Castle of Otranto more than 
a hundred years ago and instantly found 
herself famous. 

The “Gru” an English 
Discovery. 

England fairly claims the ghost story 
for its own, but it is difficult to prove 
even a literary invention when there is 
no patent, and it is to be found elsewhere. 
Norse writers and French writers did, 
however, most likely find in our literature 
the examples which inspired them, and 
more recently America sailed in with 
the effectiveness which characterises her 
when she wants to do anything. An 
American by birth, Henry James, is 
the author of that quite fine ghost yarn, 
The Turn of the Screw. Another 
American, who remained one and did 
not, like Henry James, become an 
Englishman, has an equally good piece 
of ghost work, The Upper Berth, to his 
credit. Need any lover of the writings 
of Marion Crawford be told that this 
tale is by him ? 

Writers who are less known continue 
to practise the ghost story on the 
principle, possibly, which has been 
expressed in the remark: “Man is 
incurably fascinated by the mysterious. 
If all the ghost stories of all the ages 
were blotted out, he would proceed to 
invent new ones.”’ That is a true saying, 
and so one fine day we may find an 
‘epidemic ”’ in ghost stories, 
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One of the great delights of this author’s book is the constant side-tracking, 


where we lose ourselves in the sheer delight of a garden, or listen with ears attuned to a bird or a waterfall” 
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THERE are those great ones, the 
scientists, who tell us the sun re- 
creates energy that this trying life 
takes out of us. Now I believe that 
to be a true saying, and worthy of all 
men to be received. But it makes 
more than one statement which needs 
to be considered. First of all, while 
environments of all sorts do call 
upon us for more service than, per- 
haps, was the case decades ago, I 
do not think that life is so depressing 
a thing as some faint-hearted people 
would have us believe. Surely, there 
are many things which irritate us, 
but I wonder if they would be quite 
as irritating if we were, ourselves, not 
quite so irritating. When I look into 
my own life, and watch those with 
whom I come into contact, I fear, 
anyhow so far as I am concerned 
myself, I come to the definite con- 
clusion that I am very prone to 
irritate the environment. 

Provided we take up the burden 
of life in the right spirit, looking upon 
it as_a great opportunity of making 
man and woman more 
near to that perfect 
state which it was God’s 
pleasure we should aim 
at, there is something 
enthralling in the aim. 
But I fear it is not at- 
tractive enough for the 
NMA Oticy. Otmetswe Lt 
seems that the more 
immediate and passing 
pleasures have a greater 
fascination than the 
ideals that would, were 
we able to attain them, 
bring us to a spiritual 
condition, the accom- 
plishment of which 
would give us a sense 
of power beyond our 
dreams. Yet why 
should we say that there 
is a limit to our attain- 
ment ? 


Recreating 
Sun. 


But about the sun. 
It does, indeed, recreate. 
There is no preventive 
medicine like it. I am 
always amused, and 
even sorry, when we 
Londoners cry out 
against the sun on the 


A COTTAGE DOOR IN COCKINGTON, ONE OF THE 
PRETTIEST VILLAGES IN DEVONSHIRE. 


By G. H. GRUBB 


A sunshine heart, 
And a soul of song, 
Love for hate, 
And right for wrong: 
Softly speak to the weak, 
Help them along, 
A sunshine heart, 
And a soul of song. 
ROBERT LOVEMAN. 


first warm day that comes tous. And 
over we march to the shady side of the 
street. We wear heavy clothes, we 
cover our heads with a stupid gear, 
we tie cumbersome shackles on our 
feet, we hide our hands in stupid 
gloves—in fact, we hide away from 
the sun as much as we can, and get 
out of its way at the first opportunity. 
How stupid! How very stupid! If 
we would just welcome it, let its 
wonderful rays come into our bodies, 
as well as our foolish conventions 
will let us, it will seek out the nooks 
and crannies of our blessed selves, 
in so thorough a way, as to set up a 
bulwark against insinuating disease. 
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An hour of sun will give us days 
ot health. In our ignorance we are 
positively afraid of it. The more sun 
we absorb, the longer we shall keep 
off those colds we poor townsfolk are 
so familiar with. Sun kills disease 
and gives us life. Light hates dirt, 
and purifies us. Air aids the lungs 
and annihilates dust. Sun, light 
(really sun reflected), and air are the 
virtues of physical life. But more. 

Just as much as we want these 
things, so that we may live as it was 
intended we should, so much, also,. 
do we want them for our minds, our 
souls, our inner beings. And they 
act upon this other side of us in a 
way that brings us to a profound 
wonderment of the great aim and 
object of our Maker who has con- 
ceived so amazing a thing as man. 
Indeed, the sun recreates shattered 
bodies and shattered nerves. There 
is nothing more reviving. 


Sunlight Means 
Health. 


Then why, dear folk, do we hasten 
to the other and colder 
side of the street? That 
is a conundrum. Man 
has always liked to do 
those things which are 
perplexing and per- 
verse. Why, I do not 
know. It seems the 
hardest possible task, 
for all of us, to be simple 
and direct. Sunlight 
means health, it stores 
up in us a force of re- 
viving power upon 
which we may call when 
the horrid winter of our 
days surrounds us. It 
were wise then to give 
this great healing and 
strengthening sun the 
best welcome that we 
can conjure up. Surely 
a fine guest, whose 
wealth of service is a 
much greater thing than 
any we Can give. 

To have a clean good 
body, radiating strength 
and power, is a grand 
possession ; add to this 
a clean, sound, and 
powerful mind, and you 
have possessions with- 
out peers. How one 


The Sunny Side of the Street 





salutes a fine man—sound 
in limb and sound in mind. 
Much of this comes by way 
of sunlight. It kills disease ; 
it begets charity. Round 
and about it turns and 
gathers to it all those who will 
partake. 

The sun children, physical and 
mental, are the pride of God—and the 
pride of man. They are Nature’s best 
children. They blaze a trail of love 
and influence; they blaze a trail of 
bodily vigour good to gaze upon, 

- That cold, grey, dismal side of the 
street is a place of shivers. I am 
amazed when I see those thoughtless 
people hugging the cold railings of 
life. And there shines ahd smiles the 
sun across the road. Oh, folly, folly. 
A bath in that glorious sun cleans 
us up—gives us golden thoughts, 
purifies our clogged minds. 

The Secret of 
Growth. 

Most of us want to grow. At least, 
I think so. A plant which has stuck 
at two inches of growth is a sadden- 
ing thing. In its own way, if it 
cannot grow any more, it must wilt 
and die. So must we. No growth, no 
life. Just think of that, Well, then, 
we want a bigger view. It will not 
come in the sinister shade of life. 
Only that sunny side can give it us. 
Sun upon us, sun im us, will make the 
life of those who have to share the 
growing with us a happy thing. 

Take no sun with you, and you 
will soon see the shadows climb up 
in the eyes of those you love. They 
have seen pain. And you, too. Your 
wilting has begun. A tragic thing 
would be a flower garden even, with 
no sun. How startled the bee would 
be. How broken-hearted the rose. 
How sad the birds. 

The sun aids us to do the work of 
Christ. It lengthens and widens our 
horizon, and helps us to a loving 
regard for our brother men. I like 
those thoughts. So many good 
things come to us by way of sun- 
shine. Even intellect, that cherished 
desire of most of us, thrives on it— 
for sun in the mind makes plain the 
bewildering perplexities which com- 
mand our attention in these days of 
vexing decisions. 

The Garnered 
un. 

Sometimes I hug myself in the 
prospective delight of a cottage on 
the hillside, overlooking a fair valley. 
I enjoy the mental loafing within 
its acre ‘of beauteous pleasaunce. 





But my mind flits to the time that 
sO soon sweeps upon us, when the 
leaves have fallen, and the trees 
have hidden their life’s sap safe 


and soundly within. Then, in my 
mind’s way, I make all snug for the 
winter. The pantry is stocked, the 
wood has been loaded high in the 
outhouse, the heavy curtains have 
been hung. All is ready for winter’s 
cold winds and the silent snows. 
My wisdom has been truly wise. The 
storehouses of mind and body and 
house are full. The sun had been 
garnered in. It is locked up in the 
fruits, in the honey jars, in body, 
in soul—in the gentle silence of the 
rooms in the cosy cottage. 

There will be inroads upon all of 
it. But we are ready. Oil is in the 
lamps, sweet air and sun in the soft 
down of the pillows of our bed. 
Winter will not choke us in its cruel, 
aye, but grand and majestic grip. 

There will be hard times, but love 
is with us and stored in the sunshine 
of God. Look in at the comforting 
larder—the larder of food, and the 
larder of soul. Both full; both 
running over. All bottled sun, giving 
flowing life, beaming upon us, over 
kind and over kin; for they all 
need it. Dark places vanish. There 
are no dead leaves outside; no 
dusty corners and cobwebs within. 
That’s storing up the sunshine. What 
a joyous task! What a dear summer 
joy ! 

A Pleasing 
Prospect. 

When we see those misguided folk 
dashing across life’s roadway to the 
shadows of the side-walk over yonder, 
we are wrong if we just placidly and 
happily go on our own way rejoicing. 
We are in a good place. Should we 
be content ? And we are, selfish- 
ness will wander through us, and, 
mayhap, will find a trysting place. 
Let us, then, beware of our own 
complacence. We see those foolish 
persons—unwittingly foolish, per- 
haps—leaving the warm places for 
the cold places. Don’t let them 
pass unhailed: “‘ Come back. Here 
is God’s beauteous and _ bountiful 
garden of sunshine. Stay with us.” 

You will need heavy clothing to 
warm you, and such things are not 
the best way of gathering the 
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rejuvenating rays. Let’s 
have the real way; let’s 
spurn the artificial heats ; 
let’s turn to God’s own way 
of giving us the warm things 
of life. We show the sun in 
the ways of our going. It is a pleas- 
ing prospect, and I am sure those 
across the roadway are sorry that 
they have forsaken the sunny side of 
the street. But they can come back 
to the fair and joyous prospect. We 
must help them over. The trouble 
is worth the while. Our sun will be 
the more beautiful. For, wonder of 
wonders, there is no limit to the 
capacity of the reservoir from whence 
it comes. 

The Sunlit 

Way. 

There are pleasant seats for us in 
the progress along the sunlit way. 
Let us rest awhile, and look around 
and about upon the land through 
which the sun is streaming in its 
love and sympathy. 

I like the sun for another reason. 
It shines alike on rich and poor ; 
it touches the cold places of the hearts 
of the cruel and the kind; it knows 
no hatred; it brushes evil aside; it 
cares tenderly for the sick; it bids 
the faint take heart ; it spurs on the 
strong—it is one of the most precious 
gifts that God can bestow upon us. 

Bid those erring ones, who have 
come back from the snows and bald 
places of life, to take a rest, and 


‘gather around them the poesies of 


life which they had nearly lost. Do 
not chide them. Reflect that you 
might have been out in the cold. 
Perhaps you have. Most of us have. 
So, in our gratitude for preservation, 
let us warm ourselves to the regretful 
one. Years of travailing in the wilder- 
ness have left them scars. Our 
thought for them, our tender solicita- 
tion may lessen the seered heart. 
That is the task of the happy ones. 
Beware of unctuous happiness. It 
is a thousand times worse than down- 
right selfishness. 


The Inheritance. 


Thus the holy peace in this short 
path of our eternal life is entered. Is 
it beautiful for you? That is for 
you to decide. I like to think that 
all these wonderings of the soul may 
be the way of sacrifice by which we 
stumble somewhere near the gates 
through which we pass into the land 
of milk and honey. 

To some there has come this Light, 
this wondrous Peace, in the midst of 

[Concluded on page 365. 





PLANTS, it has been said, are not worth 
growing at all unless they are happy, 
for bare soil is less ugly than ailing 
vegetation. Unless, therefore, we are 
prepared to take the needful trouble to 
grow things that are not starved and 
unhappy, it is well to keep out of the 
sowing business. 

Sowing is skilled work—how skilled 
_ only those who have done any know. 
When the seed has been carefully tested 
and carefully selected, then comes the 
testing of the sower. If he lacks certain 
knowledge, or a certain patient careful- 
ness in detail, the best seed in the world 
will do badly. His lack-of insight or of 
foresight, his ignorance ‘or carelessness, 
will all be paid for in diminished and 
impoverished results. 


Some Factors to 
Keep in Mind. 


The factors to keep in mind are often 
simple and inconsiderable, yet they make 
all the difference. Even when we have 
chosen the best seed, there is a second 
choice to be made, an attempt to fit 
seed to environment. All districts and 





OH, FOR THE SCENT OF THE 
NEWLY-TURNED EARTH ! 





leiilad 
By FRANK GARTH 


even all gardens have their own peculiar 
characteristics. If a garden is by the 
sea, swept by fierce winds and salt 
spray, there are some plants that it is 
quite useless to attempt to grow there. 
There are limits to most gardens’ possi- 
bilities. These a gardener should know, 
and at the outset recognise. Within these 
limits he should then study the con- 
ditions appropriate to best results. 

The state of the soil is, for instance, 
of vital importance. Half the battle 
almost is in the preparation of the soil. 
No end of failures can be traced to 
inadequate or careless preparation. In 
the actual sowing, the end in view is to 
get close contact between soil and seed. 
How that is done will depend upon the 
character and size of the seeds. With 
some seeds, downy and feathery ones, 
as well as with some of the tiniest seeds, 
that is peculiarly difficult. Finest seeds 
before sowing should be mixed with 
many times their own bulk of sand or 
fine ash. Nor should seeds be set too 
near together, or too deep in the earth. 
Every seed has its own most favourable 
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conditions for germination. These the 
gardener should seek to discover. That 
is part of his responsibility as gardener. 
As a rule, if amateurs sowed less seed 
and sowed it more carefully, they would 
have finer results. 

The Sower must 

have Foresight. 

Then there is the occasion of sowing to 
be considered. How patiently the true 
gardener waits for the right sort of day 
—a-calm day without wind, a dry day 
with friable soil. In some districts he 
is bound to anticipate the spring, so 
that his plants may appropriate its gifts 
to the full. 

When one has taken every care in the 
choice and the sowing of seed, the 
responsibility is by no means at an end. 
The after-care of the seedling is as 
important as the proper mode and time 
of sowing. Plants have their foes, general 
and special. There are the birds of course, 
and there are slugs. Then there is a 
host of tiny foes against which the 
seedlings need protection. The gardener 
is there to be by their side in the day of 


From the Painting 
by J. W. Booth. 


Sowing is Skilled Work 


their need. If a wise gardener he will 
anticipate their need. The infantile 
mortality among plants is very high, 
and the proportion of stunted anemic 
growths—plants which never come to 
full use or beauty—is also unnecessarily 
large. How many failures can be traced 
to neglect in the early stages, how many 
a crop is spoilt because the gardener 
came a little too late to its aid. Mites, 





for instance, have what is known as a 
vulnerable season, a particular month 
when they are easily destroyed. If that 
chance is missed, they may prove too 
much for the grower’s strength or skill. 
So weeds have their vulnerable season, 
when we must be out doing battle 
against the green growing foes, that 
unfought will destroy our tiny hopes. 
In all manner of little preventive and 





precautionary ways does the true 
gardener come to his flower children’s 
aid. 

These are his responsibility, and any 
possibility of their being stunted or 
starved or ill-looking he puts as far 
away as may be, by taking care, and 
minding things both great and small, 
especially small, for small things make 
all the difference in gardens. 
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By HELENA and GORDON FPRASER 


WirTH March once again begins the busy 
season of the year in the poultry yard 
and the garden; the days are all too 
short for the work that has to be 
accomplished. The hatching season is 
now at its height, and much time and 
attention are required to cope with the 
many tasks involved. 

Why not Hatch for Others ? 

Eggs are now Cheap. 

Eggs are now getting plentiful and 
cheap, and to those with a few dozen 
good birds the disposal of surplus eggs 
at a profit becomes somewhat of a 
problem. If you have sufficient birds 
mated to good cockerels and can count 
on fifty or sixty good hatchable eggs a 
week, 1t is quite worth while to set all 
these eggs under hens or in an incubator, 
as, if the chicks turn out well, there is 
generally a ready sale for them, provided 
an effort is made to find a purchaser. 
The local markets in many districts is 
one way of disposing of them; often 
a few shillings spent on an advertisement 
in your local paper will make you a 
good return, or even a few inquiries made 
in the district may produce a purchaser. 
The great thing is to let people know 
that you have something to dispose of, 
and time and trouble must be expended 
in doing so. 

Estimate your 
Supplies. 

Good second season birds should lay 
four or five eggs a week during March 
and April. Any bird that does not do 
so should be got rid of, unless you are 
satisfied she has done well during the 
winter and is taking a short rest. 
Presuming that a bird will produce 
three good hatching eggs a week, you 
can roughly estimate what eggs you 
will have available for setting. If you 
can get broody hens and do not want 
to use incubators, set every hen you 
can with thirteen to fifteen eggs under 
her. It is often easy to dispose of the 
hen and chicks at a nice price. The 
purchaser has less trouble than with a 
batch-of incubator chicks, and will often 
pay more in proportion for a really nice 
little lot with a hen. 


Make Arrangements 
in Good Time. 


Should you prefer to hatch with an 
incubator, then you should if possible 
make your selling arrangements before- 
hand, and settle on a date for delivery. 
Start your hatch twenty-two or twenty- 
three days before the agreed date for 
delivery, and do not be too optimistic 
as to the number of chicks that will 
hatch. For instance, it is no use to 
arrange a sale for fifty day-old chicks 
and expect to get them from fifty eggs. 
You will not! Expert poultrymen are 
quite pleased if they get a seventy-five 
per cent. hatch, though they will not 
perhaps admit it, and if they get any- 
thing over eighty per cent. they are 
doing very well indeed. Of course, 
every egg has been known to hatch, but 
this will not often happen, either with 
hens or incubators. 

For your fifty chicks put in seventy 
to eighty eggs. There will be infertiles 
to take out, several will not hatch, and 
some of the chicks when hatched will 
not be good enough to include with the 
fifty. Never send out sickly or crippled 
chicks; you will soon lose your customers 
if you do. Just remember that the pur- 
chaser has to rear them, and give him a 
square deal to start with. Provided the 
chicks are good and healthy and produce 
good layers he will come back to you 
next time for more. If you are lucky 
and have a few over from your hatch, 
you can either keep them yourself or 
your purchaser may agree to take on the 
surplus if it is only a matter of a few 
more. 

Treatment and Care of Chicks 
before Despatch. 

The chicks when hatched will not 
require any food for forty-eight hours, 
and the best treatment is as follows. 
The hatch should be completed not 
later than the morning of the twenty- 
second day. Any eggs left on the tray 
are most unlikely to hatch, and if they 
do you will find the chicks are nearly 
always useless—either cripples or weak- 
lings. Therefore remove the egg tray 
with its contents, place all chicks in the 
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nursery drawer, close up the machine 
again, cover the glass front with some- 
thing to exclude the light, and leave the 
chicks there perfectly quiet till you are 
ready to despatch them. They will 
not hurt if left there for twenty-four 
hours, and, in fact, the rest and quiet 
will do them good. 

If sending by rail, do not overcrowd 
the chicks in the live chick boxes. If 
you are taking them to the market, any 
suitable box with a few holes for 
ventilation, and made warm with hay 
and a bit of soft felt or flannel, will do, 
and do not put them in the box before 
it is necessary. If sending by rail, be 
sure and advise your purchaser by what 
train and route you are sending them, 
so that he may be on the look-out for 
them and take delivery with as little 
delay as possible. Chicks under forty- 
eight hours old will travel a long way 
quite safely, as they will be all right for 
the first seventy-two hours of their 
life without food or water, if necessary. 
A Few Points on Incubator 
Hatching. 

We have in a previous article said 
something about running an incubator, 
but perhaps it might be of interest 
just to mention here a few of the most 
important points. 

Choose a place free from noise and 
draughts, with as even a temperature 
as possible. Very high or very low 
temperatures should be avoided. In 
the first place stick to the maker’s 
instructions, but should you find these 
not satisfactory, it may be necessary 
to vary them. We have obtained good 
results by running a hot air machine at 
105° F. for the first week, 104° F. the 
second, and 103° F. the third week. 
When the air is dry it may be necessary 
to add additional moisture just before 
the hatch comes off. This may be done 
by putting a piece of flannel into very 
hot water, wringing it out, and placing 
on the eggs, closing the machine, and 
leaving it there for a few minutes. 
Remove as quickly &s possible and 
close up the machine again. The water 
should be as hot as you can get your 


hands into, otherwise the 
flannel when wrung out will 
be too cold and will chill the 
eggs. Turn the eggs at least 
twice a day—four times is 
better. 

The question of airing them 
has been a subject of much discussion. 
We have a preference for just turning 
them as quickly as possible without any 
further airing, and have had rather 
better results with this method. The 
idea of airing the eggs came from the 
hen leaving them every day for a certain 
time, and it has been suggested that she 
leaves them so that they can be aired. 
This seems rather unlikely ; she comes 
off to obtain food and water, and to 
stretch her legs. When she goes back 
the eggs are cool, but in a very short 
time she has them back at the right 
temperature. With an incubator, when 
eggs are cooled down and replaced in 
the machine, it takes much longer for 
them to-get back to the correct heat, 
and we cannot see that this can be good 
for them. However, each one has his 
or her own ideas on the subject, and 
admittedly equally good results have 
been obtained from either method. 

Do Not Open the Machine when 
a Hatch is Coming Off. 

While the hatch is actually proceeding, 
avoid opening the machine as much as 
possible. Not only will the chicks 
already hatched get chilled, but chicks 
just coming out may fail to get clear, 
as the cold air rushing in dries the 
membrane very rapidly, and the chick 
may get caught up. Many a good chick 
has had to be destroyed through the 
membrane sticking firmly to it—often 
round the head and throat. So much 
for curiosity or anxiety. 

Just a few words about the layers. 
You really cannot afford to keep a 
single “dud” at any time of the year, 
and certainly not now, when eggs begin 
to get cheap. Therefore do take steps 
to remove and dispose of any such 
birds. Where birds are trap-nested the 
matter should be comparatively simple. 
When a bird does not figure for a long 
period on the sheet, and no eggs are 
found lying about in the litter, it is 
obvious that she is either ill or not doing 
her duty. These birds should be looked 
for and handled, and a note made of 
them, and at this time of year if they 
are not in lay again in a few days’ time 
they are almost certainly “‘ duds.’’ 


The 


the great hurly-burly of life. In the 
lightning flash of a ray of sun, the 
eternal doors of peace have been 
opened, and there has poured forth 
an enveloping cloud of understand- 
ing, bringing an inspiration and a 


Spring Chickems are Worth 





Even without trap-nesting a good deal 
may be done to sort out the bad birds 
at this season. 

The yellow skinned breeds may be 
very quickly detected. Any bird showing 
very yellow about the beak and legs 


should be put under suspicion. When 
in addition these birds are found to 
have the pelvic bones closed and the 
abdomen is hard to the touch, they are 
certainly not laying, and will not do 
so probably for a considerable period. 
They may be in an overfat condition, or 
they may be thirty or forty eggs a year 
birds. Scrap them at once. They are 
costing you good money without any 
return. With trap-nesting this bird 
would have gone weeks ago, but better 
late than never. You will also find these 
birds have shrunken combs and wattles, 
are very pale about the head, and pro- 
bably have sunken eyes with over- 
hanging eyebrows. 

Another class is the under-sized pullet. 
This is often quite a sad case. We have 
had these birds putting up a really good 
winter record of forty eggs and more. 
They have laid fine big eggs, and perhaps 
four or five a week for six or eight weeks, 
and then have suddenly failed. They 
have not got the stamina to keep them 
going. In other words they cannot 
produce eggs and keep their bodies going 
at the same time. They have done their 
best, and perhaps have been really 
profitable foratime; but sentiment must 
not be allowed to eat up the profits. 

A really difficult bird to deal with is 
the following. A fine layer, producing 
many large eggs all through the winter 
months, suddenly stops laying. She 
continues to look in full lay, and has 
every indication of it. She visits the 
nest-box regularly, but there is never an 
egg when she leaves it. She has probably 
broken down, and is laying her eggs 
internally. The yolks fail to get on to 
the right track, and just pile up inside, 
and one morning she will be found dead. 

On the other hand she may come all 
right again after a rest. We had a bird 
last autumn that had apparently broken 
down in this way, having laid 242 eggs 
ineleven months. After careful observa- 
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tion we decided to give her 
a chance. She went into 
moult soon afterwards and 
she started to lay again be- 
fore the middle of December, 
and is, at the time of writing, 
apparently none the worse. 

It is possible that other causes may 
have caused her to visit the nest-box 
almost every day, although she had 
every appearance of still being in full 
lay. This sort of case should, therefore, 
be given a good chance, as one’s diagnosis 
may be quite wrong. 

With reference to times of hatching, it 
is said that the most profitable times to 
hatch light breeds is either in January 
or else end of March to the middle of 
April. The early ones lay from July 
onwards, but a good many will have a 
partial moult from end of October or 
perhaps earlier, and may be out of 
production for five or six weeks. The later 
ones start to lay end of September, and 
should go on right through the winter 
without any serious break. As to heavy 
breeds we find that Wyandottes are best 
hatched between middle of February 
and end of March. Those hatched about 
April 15th are rather a chance. Some 
come into lay during November, but 
most of them will not lay till December, 
and only very few of those hatched at 
the end of April will lay before Christ- 
mas. There is, therefore, more or 
less of a loss on these pullets unless 
they can be disposed of for roasting 
fowls. 

Light Sussex must be hatched early— 
by the end of the third week in March 
at latest. Very few hatched in April 
show a profit from the egg point of 
view. As to Rhode Island Reds, we 
have not had sufficient experience with 
them to say anything definite, but our 
Rhode pullets hatched in 1925, although 
given the same treatment as Wyan- 
dottes hatched at the same time, took 
much longer to come into production 
than the Wyandottes. We intend, 
therefore, to hatch our Rhodes as early 
as possible this season so as to give 
them a good long time to mature 
before October, when they should be 
laying, to take advantage of high egg 
prices. 

We consider White Wyandottes the 
most satisfactory of the heavies, but 
great care has to be exercised to avoid 
small eggs, to which the breed is rather 
prone. 


Sunny Side of the Street 


Concluded from page 362 
faith and a sustaining love, purging 
us of all those insidious evils that 
have poisoned our life. 
What an inheritance. Yet, it may 
be yours, be mine. Those doors are 
within hail. Blow your trumpets, 
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and the drawbridge shall be let down. 
Let us take courage. And, like a Sir 
Galahad, go forth to do battle with 
the demons which lay in our way. 
Then the sunny side of the street will 
go on for ever. 





The Mystery of the Soul. 

Every human soul is a mystery 
to the soul that knows it best, and 
should, therefore, be held sacred. 
Clouds and darkness are round about it. You may 
spend hours of every day for years with one whose 
innermost thought you have never once surprised. Even 
the child on the street who runs your messages lives in 
a world to which you have no entrance. What one 
knows of himself should teach him how little he knows 
of other people; should deliver him from too much 
dependence on their judgment, whether favourable or 
unfavourable. They cannot judge because they do not 
know.—From the “Life and Letters of William Robertson Nicoll.” 


Where a Work-Cure 
is Needed. 

Boredom .... isa certainsign that we are allowing our 
best faculties to rust in idleness. When people are bored, 
they generally look out for a new pleasure, or take a 
holiday. There is no greater mistake ; what they want 
is some hard piece of work, some productive drudgery. 
Doctors are fond of sending their fashionable patients 
to take a rest-cure. In nine cases out of ten, a work- 
cure would do them far more good. 

Dean Inge in “ Personal Religion and the Life of Devotion.’ 


God’s Will and 
Happiness. 

Considering how entirely creatures of sense children 
are, it has seemed to me that it would be well if their 
simplest pleasures, the material surroundings of their 
lives were connected with the idea of God—if they felt 
that what they enjoyed was sent by Him—it appears 
to me that we should have less of that dreary philosophy 
which connects “‘ God’s Will”’ only with moments of 
bereavement and suffering. If we could only feel, with 
Job, that God, Who sends us so much that is sweet 
and wholesome, has equally the right to send us what 
is evil, we should early grow to recognise that, when 
the greater part of our lives is made up of what is 
desirable or interesting, and when we cling to life and 
the hope of happiness with so unerring an instinct, it 
is probable, nay, certain, that our afflictions must be 
ultimately intended to minister to the fulness of joy. 

From ‘The House of Quiet,” by A. C. Benson. 


The Scent of 
Flowers. 

And because, the breath of Flowers, is farre sweeter 
in the aire (where it comes and goes, like the warbling 
of musick) then in the hand, therefore nothing is more 
fit for that delight, then to know what be the flowers, 
and plants, that doe best perfume the aire. Roses, 
damask and red, are fast flowers of their smels; so 
that you may walke by a whole row of them and finde 
nothing of their sweetnesse. Bayes like wise yeeld no 
smell, as they grow, Rosemary little; nor sweet- 
marjoram. 

That which above all others, yeelds the sweetest 
smell in the aire, is the violet; specially the white- 


On the Bookshelves of 
a Reading Girl 


double-violet. Next to that is the 
muske-rose. Then the strawberry 
leaves dying, which yeeld a most 
excellent cordiall smell. The Sweet 
Briar. Then wallflowers, which are very delightfull, to 
be set under a parler or lower chamber window. Then 
pincks, and gilly flowers, specially the matted pinck, 
and close gilly flower. Then the flowers of the lime 
tree. Then the honeysuckles; so they be somewhat a 
farre off. Of beane flowers I speak not, because they 
are field flowers. 

But those which perfume the aire most delightfully, 
not passed by as the rest, but being trodden upon and 
crushed, are three: That is Barnet, Wilde-time, and 
Water-mints. Therefore you are to set whole allies 


of them, to have the pleasure when you walke or tread. 
From Bacon’s “‘ Essay of Gardens.” 


Our Great 
Need. 

Have you ever thought seriously of the meaning of 
that blessing given to the peacemakers ? People are 
always expecting to get peace in Heaven; but, you 
know, whatever peace they get there will be ready made. 
Whatever making of peace they can be blest for, must 
be on the earth here: not the taking of arms against, 
but the building of nests amidst, its “‘ sea of troubles.” 

Difficult enough, you think ? Perhaps so; but I don’t 
see that any of us try. We complain of the want of 
many things—we want votes, we want liberty, we want 
amusement, we want money. Which of us feels or 


None of us yet know, for none of us have been taught 
in early youth what fairy palaces we may build of 
beautiful thoughts—proof against all adversity. Bright 
fancies, satisfied memories, noble histories, faithful 
sayings, treasure-houses of precious and restful thoughts, 
which care cannot disturb, nor pain make gloomy, nor 
poverty take away from us—houses built without 
hands, for our souls to live in.—Ruskin. 


The Wonder of the 
Nightingale. 

How do the blackbird and thrassel, with their melo- 
dious voices, bid welcome to the cheerful spring, and in 
their fixed months warble forth such ditties as no art 
or instrument can reach to? Nay, the smaller birds 
also do the like in their particular seasons, as, namely, 
the titlark, the little linnet, and the honest robin, that 
loves mankind both alive and dead. 

But the nightingale (another of my airy creatures) 
breathes such sweet loud music out of her little instru- 
mental throat, that it might make mankind to think 
miracles had not ceased. He that at midnight, when the 
very labourer sleeps securely, should hear, as I have very 
often, the clear airs, the sweet descants, the natural 
rising and falling, the doubling and redoubling of her 
voice, might well be lifted above earth, and say, ‘“‘ Lord, 
what music hast thou provided for the saints in Heaven, 
when Thou affordest. bad men such music upon 
earth ? ’’—Izaak Walton, 
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NEWSPAPER posters and 
hoardings with catch-the- 
eye captions have an odd 
way of riveting one’s atten- 
tion often far beyond the 
bounds of their actual interest. So, 
when one afternoon I caught sight 
of a bill-board bearing the title of an 
article on that time-honoured sub- 
ject, ‘‘ Should Wives Have Wages ?”’ 
it somehow, in spite of its lack of 
novelty, established itself in my con- 
sciousness, and forced me to apply 
the query to my own case. I do 
not mean that I seriously contem- 
plated piling further burdens on the 
shoulders of an over-taxed and over- 
worked husband, but it did make me 
take stock of our joint methods of 
expenditure, and determine to get 
out a domestic balance-sheet for dis- 
cussion by our board of two members. 
What a Wife 

Contributes. 

But, first of all, I went over in 
my mind my own contributions to 
the family budget. I 
contributed my re- 
sponsibility as re- 
gards the mainten- 
ance of my ladder- 
house, the organisa- 
tion of its staff, and 
the preservation in a 
seemly frame of 
mind of the doctors 
in their respective 
consulting - rooms, 
and the club mem- 
bers on the floors 
above. My labours 
in these directions 
were giving us free 
housing, but was I 
in addition reaping 
further rewards from 
my exertions? I 
looked upon my \ 
raiment, and found 
it on the shabby 
side; I looked into 
my wardrobe and 
discovered gaps that 
called for filling. I 
hurriedly conned the 
counterfoils in my 
cheque-book, and 
found that the house 
and the household 
were becoming as 
ravening wolves, 
seeking all that they 
might devour. 





Mrs. Houseproud Looks Into Finances, 
and Decides that she herself is Worth 


Some Consideration 


Then rose to my. mind two pro- 
nouncements, made of late by two 
women removed both by education 
and environment about as far as the 
poles apart. One of these, the Member 
of Parliament, had advanced the 
opinion that every woman was justly 
entitled to allocate to her own pur- 
poses at least one-tenth of her hus- 
band’s income. Thus, the wife of the 
man with three hundred a year might 
appropriate for her dress and her 
pleasures thirty pounds per annum, 
and she with a joint rent-roll of three 
thousand, might equally claim her 
three hundred. The other of these 
was my charwoman, who, each week 
that she pocketed her wages, observed 
to me with a happy chuckle, “ O’ 


course, my ole man, he don’t know 
’ 
ere. 


nuffin’ about this No fear. 
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‘“SHOULD WIVES HAVE 


Anne Rochester. 


Shouldn’t be able to keep 
a penny of it from ’im if ’e 
did, I shouldn’t. Dock my 
week’s allowance, ’e would, 
and spend it on ‘isself. 
That mean ’e is.”’ 

Here indeed was food for reflec- 
tion. And while I was reflecting, a 
fortuitous thing happened in the form 
of a visit from a woman of the type 
that one can depend upon to take, 
in all matters, a line of her own. 

“Should wives have wages?” I 
sprang it at her almost as soon as 
she entered. 

Wages Won’t Work 
for Wives. 

“Don’t know,’ was her answer. 
“Anyway, I don’t have wages, 
because I have a far better plan of 
my own. Both Will and I are wage- 
earners—he steadily and profitably, 
and I at my painting spasmodically 
and sparsely. He recognises that if I 
were not married, and able to pro- 
secute my calling uninterruptedly, 
my value as anearner 
would naturally be 
far higher. So quite 
early on we agreed 
to pool both earnings 
and spendings. That 
is to say, he period- 
ically pays into my 
banking account 
sufficient to equalise 
earnings, and thus 
westart fair. Thence 
we proceed on part- 
nership lines. We 
share equally, in all 
our joint expenses, 
the running of the 
house, the wages of 
the maids, the sum- 
mer holidays, the 
outings, and so forth. 
A certain extra sum 
goes to him for his 
business expenses in 
the matter of the en- 
tertaining of clients 
and so forth, and it 
is not a difficult mat- 
ter to arrive at a 
right estimate of 
what is due on this 


WAGES?” I SPRANG 
IT AT HER. and other counts. 
Drawn by We know at the end 


exactly what is due 
to each of us, and if 
I on my side choose 
to spend on furniture 


The Wife’s Wages 


rather than on frocks, and on books 
rather than on bracelets, -that is my 
affair. Anything that is actually in 
the nature of a necessity has come 
out of our common fund, so that it 
is up to each of us to decide what 
it is that appeals most forcibly when 
we are arranging the remainder of 
the budget.” 

“ But what about the ten-per-cent. 
wage that the feminists have decided 
to be our due for our menus plaisirs ?” 
I inquired rather feebly, hoping that 
she would commiserate with me as 
to the way in which of late I had 
been denying myself any percentage 
at all. 


The Fifty-fifty 
Plan. 


“ Believe me,” she expounded, 
“human nature will none of it. It 
is all against bringing the routine 
and the method of an office to bear 
upon the problems of domesticity. 
Try it, and you will find that chaos 
of allsorts results. You have not been 
drawing your ten per cent. for your- 
self because you have not been 
realising that you have preferred to 
spend its equivalent on making your 
home charming in place of making 
yourself smart. There are times 
when such a choice is virtually forced 
upon all that are houseproud, but 
it is one that must not be indulged 
in overlong, lest it take its revenge 





A tot of work is waiting to be done in 
the vegetable plot and the flower garden. 
Practically all sorts of vegetables may 
be sown now, except French beans, 
runner beans, and a few other tender 
subjects that will not stand the least 
frost. Even these may be started in 
frames or on hot-beds, and, given a bit 
of protection on cold nights, will be ready 
for planting out before the main crop 
sowings appear above the ground. Two 
or three dozen plants raised in this way 
may give you a few really early dishes. 
Disposal of Surplus 

Produce. 

Get in plenty of peas, turnips, carrots, 
lettuce and other things. If there is a 
surplus, provided they mature early, 
there is generally a demand for all well- 
grown vegetables. If, however, you 
want to make a profit on your garden, 
it is necessary to make some better 
arrangement than the local markets, as 
prices there are not very good, except 
for a very early crop. There is such a 
flood of produce into the country from 
abroad that the price for even first- 
class produce soon drops to a very low 


upon you in the form of dowdiness 
and indifference. Keep accounts 
for a quarter or two and see exactly 
where it is that you stand in regard 
to your spendings.”’ 

Since then I have taken her advice. 
Peter, I may say, fell in with the 
plan delightedly, for he confessed that 
he had always felt just a little uncom- 
fortable as to whether or not I was 
receiving my lawful dues, while I, on 
the other hand, when he gave me a 
present or paid my bills, was equally 
unconvinced that he could afford the 
outlay. I know now just what it is 
that the house is exacting from me, 
and when I find it opening its maw 
too wide, I just turn a blind eye and 
give myself a new garment instead. 
This sounds queer in an age when the 
average woman spends more on her 
clothes in proportion to the family 
income than ever before. But along- 
side with such there are plenty of 
wives and mothers who have for- 
gotten how to spend on themselves, 
and pile up matrimonial difficulties 
for themselves eventually through 
their very self-sacrifice. They cannot 
ask for wages, because circumstances, 
looked at straight in the face, do not 
allow of it ; and they cannot, like my 
charwoman, earn surreptitiously and 
say nothing about it. But even the 
most modest of incomes, if admin- 
istered on the fifty-fifty lines, should, 


figure, as there isa glut at an early date, 
and often buyers will not accept it even 
as a gift. It is, therefore, better to 
arrange for its disposal privately at a 
reasonable price and avoid the markets. 
The Necessity for Proper Preparation of 

the Ground and Good Cultural Methods. 

We have dealt fully in previous articles 
with the importance of proper methods 
of cultivation and the necessity for 
thorough preparation of the ground. We 
can only repeat that unless great care 
and trouble is taken you cannot expect 
good results even from the best soil. 
Therefore, unless you can find time 
yourself or can obtain the necessary 
help, do not try to grow too much, 
Otherwise the necessary work will 
become too much to tackle, and the 
results will disappoint you. 

If you have raised any early plants of 
cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli, etc., in 
frames, get these out on the first 
favourable occasion. As crops come up, 
thin out as soon as you possibly can, to 
obtain the best crops. It is a great 
mistake to let things get overcrowded, 
as development is at once checked. 
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with management, leave over some- 
thing that the wife may regard as 
lawfully hers. 


Cut Out Labour Costs 
if you can. 


When she comes to look over her 
accounts, she will find, in all proba- 
bility, that quite an appreciable sum 
has gone in labour, for which she 
might have substituted her own. As 
a woman with a restricted income, I 
can state that the ability to do odd 
jobs for the house and for oneself 
will make all the difference between 
being pinched for money and enjoy- 
ing a reasonable margin. At the 
present time there are available at 
various centres technical classes on 
all manner of practical and useful 
matters. The middle-class wife 
ought to be able to cut out from her 
costs all bills for labour in con- 
nection with such items as dress- 
making, chair -covering, curtain- 
making; and even such things as 
simple carpentry and electric lighting 
should to some extent come within 
her scope. Get from your local 
Council a list of the classes and 
lectures held in your neighbourhood, 
and I warrant that you will discover 
at least one or even two subjects by 
which you may benefit. When you 
get out your domestic balance-sheet 
next time, you’ll discover that less 
will have to be allocated to “ labour.” 


arch in the Garden 


In the Flower 
Garden, 


“ In the flower garden there is much to 
do. Hardy annuals should be sown as 
soon as possible, and half-hardy ones 
started in gentle heat, or at least in a 
frost-proof place. 

The lawn will soon need attention, as 
growth will be starting. Many of the 
earlier perennials will soon need looking 
to, as growth there will soon be rapid. 
See that the plants are not likely to be 
too crowded. It is better to remove 
surplus plants now rather than risk the 
lot being spoilt through overcrowding. 
A few really good clumps are better value 
than a lot of stunted plants. 


Bush Fruits. 


Currants, raspberries and strawberries, 
etc., should be manured without delay if 
this has not already been done. For 
raspberries we have found poultry 
manure very successful. 

In conclusion, we again repeat that the 
future of your crops will largely depend 
on the next few weeks’ efforts, so give 
all the time you can spare to your garden. 





“Can you wear a shawl ?”’ asked Miss 
Trim one evening, and we asked her to 
repeat her question, thinking that per- 
haps we had misunderstood her. Of 
course we could wear a shawl, provided 
we happened to possess such a thing. 
It was rather like the time-honoured 
query of “Could you eat a tart?” 
and one of us went so far as to say So. 

“Nonsense,” said Miss Trim tersely. 
“Not one woman in ten knows by 
instinct how to carry a shawl to the 
best advantage—that is to say, unless 
the ten happen to be of gypsy or 
Spanish origin. It isone thing to throw 
a shawl round one’s person and huddle 
oneself in its folds, and another to dis- 
pose it so that it shows off all one’s 
best points and hides one’s worst. 
Worn wrongly, a shawl can be the most 
grandmotherly dowdy affair it is possible 
to conceive, but worn with Art, with a 
capital ‘ A,’ it may be the most useful 
article in a woman’s wardrobe. See 
here”’ And she took up a big fringed 
affair of crépe-de-chine in a heavenly 
shade of jade green, and twisted and 
turned it till it made her look like 
Sargent’s ‘‘ Carmencita ”” in the Luxem- 
burg Gallery. 

A Shawl Transformed 
a Shabby Gown. 

“ Do it again quite slowly,’’ we urged, 
and she undid the thing, and showed us 
how it had been folded in half, not tri- 
angularwise, but right down the middle, 
so as to form an oblong. Grasping one 
end, she passed it first under the left 
arm, then below the 
right, across the back 
and over the left 
shoulder, letting the 
long rest of it hang 
straight down to the 
bottom of her. skirt. 
It made an exquisite 
drapery over her simple _ 
dress of black, convert- 
ing it at once into an 
evening garb fit for 
almost any occasion. 

“«T wonder,” said 
Miss Trim, 
“that you 
don’t all 
make your- 
selvesashawl 
of one kind 
or another. 
It would be 
so useful for 
many a pur- 
pose. First 
of all, there 


is nothing Drawn by 
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gown, and rendering it capable of per- 
forming further service. Then in the 
summer it makes an ideal theatre wrap, 
and again, when you are from home, 
it gives a wonderful variety to a re- 
stricted repertoire of frocks. It is really 
a great money-saver in the long run. 
And there are so many varieties Ofeit; 
that there is no reason why you shouldn’t 
all possess quite a selection of its various 
editions.” 

“Tell us some of them,’’ went up a 
plea, and Miss Trim warmed to her 
subject. 

“Can you crochet ?”’? she asked, and 
we all admitted the soft impeachment. 


” 


Irish Crochet Trims 
a Silk Shawl. 


“Then,” said she, “ get a hank of 
artificial silk in some gay colour, such as 
peacock blue or old rose, and work for 
yourselves a large triangle in simple 
treble crochet. You can vary the 
stitch every few lines, if you feel like 
it, but really the simpler you keep the 
triangle the better. I can’t give you 
definite instructions as to the dimensions 
of the triangle, because this will vary 
according to each individual figure, for 
shawls must, in a sense, fit, just as 
dresses and hats do. The two front 
points should reach well below the waist 
when the shawl is drawn round the neck ; 
the extra length will be given by the 
long fringes of the same silk that you 
will knot as a finish into the two sides 
adjacent to the right angle at the back. 
As to the length of these fringes, if you 
arrange so that 
the fringe at the 
point at the back 
just reaches to 
the bottom of the 
short skirt of the 
moment, then you 
will find that you 
have it right all 
round. 

KONIG xt. bake 
any book that 
gives instructions 
for flowers and 
leaves in Irish 
crochet. Choose 
the simplest of 
these and work 
them out in arti- 
ficial silk of the 
same thickness as 
the ground of 
your shawl, but in 
different colours 
—egreen for the 
leaves, and, say, 
mauves and pur- 
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a fairly large size, but not too large for 
the latest Parisian fashions. Sew them 
closely side by side as a bordering to 
the two sides of your shawl and you will 
have a very effective and not too costly 
shawl for which you will find a multi- 
tude of purposes. This isn’t intended 
naturally for winding round the figure ; 
it just falls loosely on either side of it, 
and is particularly useful for those who 
suffer from an unfashionable embon- 
point. The straight lines and the long 
fringes effect a wonderful camouflage.” 

“ Now, tell us of a square shawl that 
isn’t too difficult,’ urged a damsel with 
aChelsea-cut shingle. Miss Trim thought 
a minute, and then proceeded. 

Scatter Posies over 
your Shawl. 

“For you, my dear,’’ said she, “ is 
the square of coloured cashmere with 
wool fringes and wool embroideries. 
Get the very widest make of cashmere 
that you can find, and an embroidery 
frame of the circular variety, for it 
will be difficult to keep the material 
from puckering unless you do your 
stitchery over something of the sort. 
Say, you have chosen a deep shade ol 
orange for your shawl, choose your wools 
in shades of green and brown, yellow 
and blue with a little black to draw 
the whole together. Draft out or buy 
transfers of small bunches of flowers 
and scatter these at intervals all over 
the surface, being careful to avoid any 
suggestion of a formal bordering. Such 
posies do not take long to work in wools, 
and you can afford to be generous as 
to their number. Or, if you can cut out 
good appliqués, make the bunches of 
coloured velvets and silks cut to shape, 
and sew them to the cashmere with long 
stitches in silks of the same colour as 
themselves. If you have no scrap-bag 
that will yield you suitable pieces, buy 
half a yard of printed satin that boasts 
a bold design of birds and blossoms, and 
cut these out as appliqués. You can try 
giving them a thickish edging in black 
darning wool as a foil for their bright 
tints. Possibly you may need to ex- 
periment a little, for different colours in 
the ground seem to demand different 
methods in appliqué. A fine gold thread 
is sometimes effective, provided it does 
not draw the foundation. The fringe 
must be close and heavy, and should be 
in a striking contrast to the cashmere— 
brown fringes for a yellow ground, 
black for a white one, blue for a green 
one, and so on.” 

A Bandana will Serve. 

“Too expensive for me,” stated a 
young thing just “on her own.”’ 

“Then,’’? said Miss Trim, ever ready 
to be accommodating, “get a large 
kerchief of the organ-grinder’s type—a 

(Concluded on page 376. 
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fhe New Season’s Wall-Papers show some most 
Axtistic and Natural Designs in Birds and Flowers 








A BEAUTIFUL BIRD AND BLOSSOM WALL- From Messrs. 
PAPER. FOLIAGE BLACK AND GREY, Chapman and Fall. 
ON A CREAM GROUND, WITH A TOUCH Price 2s. 6d. per piece. 
OF CARMINE ON THE BIRDS. 

A DELIGHTFUL WALL-PAPER SHOWING From Messrs. 

PINK ROSES AND BLUE CONVOLVULUS Chapman and Halt. 

ON BLACK TRELLIS. Price 2s. 4d. per piece. 









WHITE CHERRY BLOSSOM AND From Messrs. 





CRIMSON CHERRIES GIVE A *~— Chapman and Hall. 
CHARMING WALL-PAPER. Price 2s. 10d. per piece. 
THIS WALL-PAPER IS COVERED From Messrs. 
WITH PINK AND WHITE Chapman and Hall. 
ROSES. Price 2s. 10d. per piece. 





RED ROSEBUDS AND SYRINGA From Messrs. HERE IS AN EXQUISITE PINK From Messrs 
INTERSPERSED WITH A BLUE Chapman and Hall. RAMBLER ROSE AND BIRD Chapman and Hall. 
MOIRE STRIPE. rice 28. per piece, WALL-PAPER, Price 3s. per piece. 
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By Mrs. GORDON-STABLES 


All Inquiries regarding any of the Items mentioned in our Magazine must be addressed to the 
EDITOR, accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope and a Coupon from the current issue 


’ aK 
SMALL BIRDS ON SPRAYS OF PINK BLOSSOM 
ARE CHARMING ON A FRIEZE. 


lr this article proves to be on the side of 
the prosaic rather than on that of the 
picturesque, it is because the cry of the 
moment seems invariably to be “‘ Give 
us something practical.’’ Editors say 
it, readers say it, and the critic-friend, 
perusing some flight of fancy of our own 
that soars into more abstract realms, 
voices the same plea. Therefore you will 
discover that this month my journeyings 
among- the shops have been taken 
primarily with a view to distributing to 
you pabulum of the most practical ‘that 
{ have found to hand. 
An Improved Gate-leg - 
Table. 

The first discovery of the kind has 
taken the form of a Gate-leg Table that 
disposes its nether limbs in such a way 





A FRIEZE SHOWING BLUE AND YELL 


as not to inconvenience those of the 
individuals who sit at it. “A gate-leg 
dining-table would ruin the success of 
any dinner-party,” is a dictum that I 
once heard pronounced on the subject, 
but not so the Artesque Gate-leg, which 
places its legs so that when the table is 
opened out, these come at the four 
corners and a generous space is allowed 
to each sitter. The table is made both 
in oak and mahogany, and prices range 
from £3 18s. 

A Non-splash 

Wash-basin. 

Next comes on my list a washstand 
service that includes a hand-basin of 
the non-splash order, that is to say, so 
shaped at the rim that water splashes 
back into its confines instead of outside 


OW BIRDS AND PINK BLOSSOM, 


WITH AN EFFECTIVE TOUCH OF BLACK IN THE FLOWERS. 
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From Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 
Price 3a. per yard. 


them. Squeeze one the sponge never so 
vehemently, or ply the nail-brush never 
so boldly, the curve of the basin sides 
saves one from producing an unholy 
mess on the washstand itself. One of the 
patternings in which the non-splash 
basin is provided calls itself, “ The 
Ganges,”’ and is of that small chintzy 
sort of design which goes so well with 
almost any style of bed-room furniture. 
An Under-bed 

Wardrobe, 

by which I mean a long low cretonne- 
lined box that will take the abbreviated 
dress of the minute full-length (or very 
nearly so), is an immense convenience 
where cupboard hanging space is 
restricted, and is especially welcome 
when, as in the case of the ‘“‘ Entente,”’ 





From Messrs. Chapman and Hall 
Price 6d. per yard 





Spring Shopping 





A ROSE AND LILAC FRIEZE, IN NATURAL COLOURS, WITH BLACK IN THE 


BACKGROUND, 


it is fitted with rubber wheels, which 
are equipped with wired-on tyres. 
These spell ease in drawing out the box 
and pushing it back again into position, 
and rule out risk of tearing the carpet in 
doing so. The lid is worked on a sliding 
principle, so that the whole of the box 
need not be withdrawn from its hiding 
in order that its contents may be reached. 
The cretonne lining keeps these entirely 
dustproof. The price of the box is fr 15s. 
Another Useful 


Ox. 

Another useful type of box, though of 
quite different order, is one known as a 
“ Solander’’ Box. This is intended for 
the accommodation of prints, etchings, 
photographs, illustrations, or whatever 
it may be that you treasure in this 
way and wish to preserve unimpaired. 
Neater than a portfolio, and immune 
from the risk of damp and dust, the 
“ Solander ”’ Box is constructed in such 
a manner that when the lid is lifted it 
pulls downwards together with the box- 
end, and allows the drawings, one by one, 
to be removed without any risk of 
injuring the edges. In addition, the lid 
is fitted with an index, so that one can 
tell at a glance what the box contains. 
Prices range from 4s. 6d. 

Lovely Wall- 


Papers. y 

Our illustrations of Wall-papers and 
also of Cretonnes speak for themselves, 
though our reduced black-and-white 
reproductions give but little idea of the 
beauty of the originals. Those who 
are needing to re-paper or re-cover, 
during the spring cleaning, will find these 
illustrated among the most beautiful of 
the new designs. 


A Kitchen 
Rack. 


If you have ever suffered from the 
chaos of a kitchen-table drawer, wherein 


THIS WOULD LOOK LOVELY WITH A PLAIN PAPER. 


wooden spoons and metal ones, skewers 
and whisks, knives and forks, jostle one 
another in distracting array, you will 
be glad to know of a half-crown rack 
of white wood, for hanging on the wall, 
that will accommodate in its various 
grooves not alone a variety of spoons, 
vegetable mashers, egg-beater, and the 
like, but in addition a full-sized rolling- 
pin, all of which it actually includes in 
the modest sum mentioned. It is a 
perfectly simple matter to keep the 
whole thing white and spruce, for a 
scrub with cold water does the trick. 
And here let me mention that cold 
ablutions and not hot ones should 
always be applied where kitchen deal is 
concerned, whether it be in the form of a 
table or a utensil—and this for the 
scientific reason that hot water opens the 
grain and lets the dirty water sink in, 
leaving in the end an imperfectly clean 
surface. Cold water, on the other hand, 
does not affect the pores and can be wiped 
off, leaving a spotless wood behind it. 

A Solvent. 

Of course, if you have dropped a 
skewer or a teaspoon down the scullery 
sink, there will be nothing for it but to 
call in that undesirable individual, the 
plumber, but if, as is more often the case, 
the pipes have only become obstructed by 
a mass of matter of a soluble character, 
then “ Sanpic’”’ will do all that is 
necessary for you. ‘“‘Sanpic” is a 
compound that dissolves everything 
that is capable of being dissolved, and 
does it in express time, that is to say in 
some ten minutes. A tin of ‘ Sanpic” 
costs 3s. 


An Automatic 
Clothes Line. 


Where washing is done at home and 
the weather does not encourage an out- 
of-door drying, the problem of a kitchen 
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From Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 
Price 103d. per yard. 


clothes line is one not readily to ke 
disposed of. An automatic reel-line’ 
that can be affixed to the wall and con- 
ceal its coils, when not in use, beneath a 
circular cover, is about as unobtrusive 
an affair as can be devised in this con- 
nection. As long or short a portion of 
the line can be unwound as proves 
requisite, its end is attached to a hook 
on the opposite wall, and the whole kept 
as taut and firm during operations as 
under the old and untidy system. Also, 
when wound up, the cord is kept clean, 
so that clothes suspended over it do not 
later become soiled by contact with it. 


The Matching 


Mede. 

This is a day when furnishing fashions 
demand a like-mindedness among the 
various trappings, such as the table 
runner, the cushion-cover, the settee- 
back and the mantel drapery. Such 
unanimity is most frequently to be 
found among accessories of the more 
opulent type, but I have lately made the 
acquaintance of a set such as I have 
enumerated, made of nothing more 
costly than a mercerised poplin, em- 
broidered in coloured silks in a simple 
design. When I tell you that a table 
runner, finished with fringe, is priced at 
8s. 11d., this will give you some idea 
of the proportionate charges made for 
the other items. 

An Unfadable 
Bedspread. 

If your bed happens to be in a position 
where the light falls upon it from the 
window, you will have suffered no 
doubt from the speedy way in which 
your bedspread has parted with any 
beauty of tint that it may have originally 
possessed. Unfadability is one of the 
several virtues boasted by some spreads 
of silken net whose acquaintance I have 


formed this month, and which make a 
delightful variant on the usual spread 
of cotton or linen. These net spreads 
are made in a variety of colours, so that 
any colour scheme can be matched up 
to them, and they are so designed that 
the patterning corresponds with the 
proportions of the bedstead over which 
they are thrown. Their price is £1 15s. 9d. 
Complete Bath-room 

Fittings. 

I dare not count up the cost of the 
various bath-room fittings in glass and 
polished aluminium that I acquired 
some time ago bit by bit. For I now find 
that by securing an entire set of such 
pieces it is possible to furnish the bath- 
room with all that is necessary at a cost 
of a mere 11s. 9d., a sum which I know 
to be fractional as compared with that 
of my own outlay. For this modest sum 
one secures the plate-glass shelf for 
holding all one’s,powders and lotions, 
the glass-towel rail that screws on to 
the side of the basin fitment, the 
tumbler holder, the toothbrush rack, 
and other contraptions, such as a set 
of four aluminium clothes-hooks. This 
is quite what the French would call 
un occasion. 


A Saucepan 
Stand. 


The kitchen dresser, with its useful 
but unlovely potboard, is, in these days 
of kitchen cabinets and kitchen-dining- 
rooms, apt to be more honoured in the 
breach than the observance, and its 
mistress is, in consequence, often dis- 
posed to ask herself what is to be done 
about housing suitably her pots and 
pans. Insuch a case a tall saucepan- 
stand of wrought iron that can stand 
unobtrusively in a corner of the scullery 
is the solution. These pyramids are 
fitted with six or nine tiers, according 
to their size, each of which takes a pan, 
the smaller coming at the top and the 
larger at the base. The rungs are mere 
frames, so that the pans are open freely 
to the air on all sides. - Hooks fitted at 
the side take the handles of frypans so 
that practially the whole of the cooking 
utensils can be stowed away on the rack. 
The price of such a stand in the smaller 
size is 8s. 11d. : 


Non-Stain 
Fish-Forks. 


No girl-on-her-own cares to con- 
template a weekly silver-cleaning, yet 
she may be as houseproud as any matron 
of her acquaintance. For her, then, are 
the new Non-Stain Fish-eaters that 
require at no time more service than is 
comprised in a wash in warm soapy 
water. These inexacting little knives 
and forks are priced at 10s. 9d. for half- 


a-dozen, a sum which surely must come 
well within her means. They are made 
in a single piece, so that there is no 
anxiety as to handle parting with blade 
as so often occurs in this connection. 


A Sensible sort 
of Stove. 


Why the oven of nearly every type of 
gas range is made to open from hinges 
fixed at the side is more than most 
fellows can understand. When it is 
hinged at the base, so that it can be 
opened downwards and actually forms 
a shelf on to which you may draw out 
your baking-tins, then one must admit 
that indeed a step forward has been 
taken towards efficiency. This is the 
case in regard to the “ Smoothtop”’ 
Range, whose oven door thus simplifies 
greatly the businesses of basting joints 
and of making an examination of the 
various foodstuffs that have to be care- 
fully watched during the process of 
cooking. The same gas-cooker has a 
variety of other advantages, namely, 
that of owning automatic lighters for 
its gas-burners, so that one’s bills for 
matches similarly diminish in automatic 
manner (and it is marvellous what 
inroads one can make upon a box of 
matches during a day’s. culinary 
manceuvres). In addition it is so con- 
structed as #o bring its hot-plate at 
exactly the comfortable height at which 
the cook can do her stirring with the 
greatest possible ease. Most hot-plates, 
you will observe, are just too high for 
this, and thus add unnecessarily to the 
fatigue attendant upon the work. 

Also, this sensible stove stands well 
above the floor, so that one’s labour in 
cleaning underneath it is reduced to 
the greatest possible extent. I have 
always objected to the drip-tin that sits 
flush with the floor, and this arrange- 
ment with its tin about a foot above it 
is certainly a big advance. There are no 
grids to accumulate grease from the 
pans; the cooking is all done on the 
polished hot-plate, which is so retentive 
of heat that a whole dinner may be kept 
hot with the use of a single burner. 

A Useful Guide 
to a Menu. 

And apropos of food, I want to 
mention a small book entitled First Aid 
to the Hungry, which I think should 
certainly be found useful by many at 
holiday and other times. It is a little 
shilling brochure that forms a complete 
guide to the menu that is written in 
French. It gives in the most concise 
dictionary form just enough informa- 
tion to conduct one safely through a 
restaurant meal and save one the 


ignominy of ordering under a mis-_ 


apprehension the very dishes that one’s 


Spring Shopping 


soul abhors. There has long been room 
for a compilation of this nature. 

For the Stone 

Floor. 

For those who dwell in a maisonette 
which includes the basement floor, the 
problem that needs solution is often 
that of coping with the covering for 
a damp stone or concrete floor. To meet 
this case, there has been invented a 
new form of floor-covering, thicker than 
linoleum, and as successful in connection 
with stone as it is with wooden boards. 
There is no bother about attaching it, 
because it lies in a state of perfect 
flatness without any fixing at all, 
neither curling up nor resolving itself 
into bubbly blisters after the manner 
of a pasted floorcloth. It is sold in 
rolls two yards in width, priced at £1 
the roll, and containing 60 square feet. 
Patterns to suit all manner of rooms 
are provided, and its name is “ Paro- 
leum.’’ It refuses to allow itself to be 
stained, and only calls for a damp cloth 
to keep in good condition, which may 
well be accounted a virtue to it. 

Keep the Biscuits Crisp. 

What more disgruntling than to help 
oneself to a biscuit and make the dis- 
covery that it has become stale and soft ~ 
through having been kept in a biscuit 
jar, instead of in an air-tight tin ? The 
“ Aridor ”’ Biscuit Jar gets over all that, 
for its wide mouth is fitted with a 
scientifically constructed cap, which not 
alone keeps all that is entrusted to it 
crisp and fresh, but positively restores 
crispness and freshness in the space of 
twenty-four hours to all that may 
have lost these virtues. And it charges 
no more than 5s. for itself notwith- 
standing. 

To Save the Housekeeper’s Head. u 

One extremely handy item for the kit: 
chen which will prove a real boon, is a 
“Household Wants Indicator.”” Messrs. 
Chas. Letts and Co., of Diary fame, 
are the makers, and they deserve the 
thanks of every busy housewife, for 
once one has used it, it seems incredible 
how one ever managed without it. It 
consists of lists of the items likely to be 
used in a household, and against each 
is a tiny pointer. When an item is 
running low and needs replenishing in 
the store cupboard, the pointer is turned 
to the item on the Indicator. Then, 
when next a shopping list is being made 
out, all the housekeeper needs to do is 
to glance at the Indicator, and the little 
pointers will tell her what to order. 
What a saving of such questions as, 
“ How are we off for raisins ?’’ ““ Do we 
need bacon ?”’ Or, ‘‘ What was it I said 
I mustn’t forget to order ?”’ The price 
of this useful Indicator is 3s. 6d. 
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A Darned Net Bag 
in Stripes. 
Materials Required. 

Two pieces of black net, each 12 in. 
by 10 in., having 8 meshes to 1 in.; 
small quantities of gaily coloured silks 
in black, rust, lemon, bright blue, and 
bright green; two pieces of blue silk 
for lining, the same size as the net: 
1 yd. of -in blue ribbon to match lining; 
a bag top and chain. 

The bag measured g in. in depth, and 
104 in. in width when finished. Leave 
about $ in. all round free when working 
the bag. 

Commence by making a curve from 
the centre of one long side to the side 





A Work Basket with Cork Bottom and 
Lid, having the Top decorated with 
Flowers made of Raffia. 


edges the same depth as the curve of the 
bag top. Fold the net in two, and make 
a curve on tke opposite edge in the same 
way. Now commence the darning. 
There are two lines of darning in each 
row of meshes. The darning is the simple 
one of over one thread and under the 
next, reversing the order of those picked 
up and left down in each succeeding 
row. 

Commence by filling in the darning 
of the 7 centre meshes with black silk. 

Darning towards the left, darn in 


3 meshes in rust, 1 lemon, 6 green, 
13 black, 5 blue, 1 lemon, 
2 black, 2 green, 2 black, 


2 rust, 4 black. 

To the right of the centre 
black stripe darn in 3 meshes 
menGust, “1 lemon, 5) blue, 
6 black, 6 green, 2 rust, 8 blue, 
2 lemon, 7 black. 

Be sure to follow the shape 
of the curve at top and bottom 
of net. This forms one side 
of the bag. 

Darn the second piece of net 
in exactly the same way. 

To Make Up 
the Bag. 

First cut your lining to the 
same size as the darned net. 
Join the two pieces of darned 


net along the straight sides, 
and one curved edge by close 
running. Join the lining in 
the same way. 

Pass the lining inside the 
bag (wrong sides together), and 
attach to each other along the 
joined edges. Gather the 
curved top edges to fit the bag, 
allowing sufficient under the 
hinges for the bag to open 
fully. Sew the gathered por- 
tion to frame, leaving the hinge 
portion free. Trim along 
edges. ; 

Gather the ribbon triangular 
fashion, and draw up to fit in- 
side frame when fully open. 
Turn in, and neaten under 
hinges. Sew the gathered. 
ribbon over all to neaten. 
Make a tiny motif in dc, and 
sew in position for opening 
bag.. A tiny loop of the blue 
ribbon would answer the same 
purpose. 


A Cheery Cosy Cover. 


Materials Required. 

Part of a ball of “ Esplen 
d’@r”’ embroidery in cream; odds and 
ends of gaily coloured wools, or, failing 
these, “‘ Chameleon ”’ embroidery wools 
in six different colours; a pair of 
No. 10 knitting-needles; a No. 2 steel 
crochet - hook; a simple embroidery 
transfer. 

The cosy measures 26in. all round, 
8in. in height. The work is done at a 
tension of 8 st to 1 in. in width. 

Cast on 100 st. 

Knit 1 row plain into the backs of 
the st. 

Purl the next row. 

Work straight in stocking-st for a 
depth of 4 in. Slip the first st of every 
row—knitwise on a purl row, and purl- 
wise on a knit row. 

If you wish your cover to be a little 


A Knitted Cosy Cover with Embroidered Flowers. 
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A Darned Net Bag in Stripes. 


higher than the model, work quite 
Straight for the extra height  re- 
quired. 

After this k 2 tog. every knitting row 
at both ends of needle next to the edge 
st till 68 st remain; cast off. This forms 
one side of the cosy. Work a second 
piece in exactly the same way. 

Press out both pieces of work on the 
wrong side with a hot iron over a damp 
cloth. Iron off the transfer on to the 
cosy. 

In the model the three flowers were 
worked in long and short buttonhole-st. 
The centres were filled in with lazy- 
daisy-st and French knots. Use a dif- 
ferent colour for each st, and make all 
flowers different. 

The leaves were worked in satin-st 


in bright green, the larger 
leaves being filled in with 
French knots. All stems 


were worked in split-st, and 
the tiny leaves in lazy-daisy-st, 
with one straight st in the 
centre to fill in. 

Press out your work on 
the wrong side again with 
a hot iron over a damp 
cloth. 

Work 3 rows of dc along. 
the straight lower edge of 
both pieces of your work. 

After working the last row, 
turn and work a row of dc 
right round the sides and top 
of the cosy. Work 3dc into 
each point to turn. 


[Concluded on page 383. 





As before said, in our third year 
circumstances altered, making it 
necessary for one of us, which 
of course was myself, to give 
up earning and stay at home. 
At the same time our expenses 
increased, as the cause of the 
change was the coming of a 
new member into our little household. 

My salary had been £156 a year, and 
the deduction of this made, naturally, 
a considerable difference; added to 
which there would be extra cost of food 
and fire and many other requirements. 
My husband asked for a rise in salary 
in order partly to meet the difference, 
and, fortunately, obtained it; but it 
still left us with a drop of more than a 
hundred a year, which was serious. For 
a time it meant that we could no longer 
save as we had been doing; we should 
have to use every penny, and even so 
there must be a reduction made on 
several items. By omitting the amount 
put aside for the savings-bank there was 
still £35 a year to be made up. This 
is how we endeavoured to meet that— 
We Decided not to Cut 
Down on Food. 

We had each had £30 a year for dress 
and personal spending; mine was cut 
down to half, Richard’s by £5; my 
fares by half; a rebate on income-tax 
made a difference in that payment, and 
holidays were restricted to a seaside 
visit, while amusements were reduced 
by at least two-thirds to a very nominal 
sum, mainly kept for little outings at 
the week-end. It was impossible to cut 
down housekeeping—in fact, it was de- 
sirable to spend more on food; but a 
little could be saved on laundry, as -I 
should be able to do a good deal at home. 

We had to weigh pros and cons very 
carefully, of course, as all must do who 
drop from comparative ease and affluence 
to limited means. There was our rent ; 
{roo a year is high, but it included rates 
and taxes; and being close within town, 
fares were reduced to *bus and tube 
instead of railway seasons; moreover, 


the neighbourhood was healthy and 


quiet, with a park within hail and 
gardens attached to every house. The 
flat was really a commodious majison- 
nette, with bath-room conveniences 
and a nice kitchen, as well as two large 
rooms and landing with cupboards. 
A small house in the suburbs would 
be less compact and involve many 
more additional items of expense. 
One must consider the matter from 
all sides— health, convenience, and 
time spent in labour as well as in 
travelling. We decided not to try to 
cheapen expenditure that way—yet. 
There were ways of saving by one’s 
own work, by sewing and making of 


Contrivance,” 


The Third Article on “Catering by 


the Little Home 


clothes, by laundering things oneself, by 


not employing outside labour. Richard 
made one proviso, however. I was not 
to save “‘ out of my own skin.” At the 


time I did not quite understand what he 
meant, but tumbled to it afterwards. 

One may save more sometimes by 
restraining effort than by fagging and 
fussing. I was to keep in mind the 
example of the woman who, in spite of 
frail health and narrow means, was 
always congratulated upon the appear- 
ance of her house and children. Said 
she: ‘‘ It isn’t so much what I does, 
but what I keeps from having to be 
did!” 

Where “Efficiencies ”” 
Lessened Expenses. 

In order that I might keep things 
from having to be “ did ’’ in a laborious 
way, we used a little of our saved cash 
for the purpose of setting up a few 
“ efficiencies’’—as American housewives 
would callthem. An electric dynamo was 
added to my sewing-machine ; an electric 
kettle for use in bed-room or sitting- 
room as required ; an electric iron and 
a small vacuum cleaner, also a “ wagon 
on wheels’’—that is an upper and lower 
tray between four supports on rubber- 
tyred castors, which can be run round 
the table by a touch for collecting plates, 
etc., and trundled off to the kitchen sink, 
thus saving steps and carrying of trays. 

A small zinc wash-boiler that would 
stand over a gas-ring was another thing, 
as this would enable a few clothes to be 
boiled, at the same time providing for a 
larger quantity of hot water for washing 
than an ordinary pan or kettle, although 
I used the geyser in the bath-room for 
that purpose as a rule. I may add that 


we had bought stainless cutlery when 
setting-up house, also a small kitchen 
enamelled-topped table, 


cabinet and 





im which an Entire 
Change of Plans was Necessitated by 
the Coming of a New Member into 


so were now quite well supplied 
with labour-savers. 

On our accustomed bill of fare 
I could not make much altera- 
tion as far as breakfasts and 
dinners were concerned, and not 
very much in the arrangement of 
the menus, but it was necessary 
to double the expenditure on milk, on 
cereals, and on eggs on my account, as 
later on, too, the same increase would 
be required for the “‘ little stranger’s ”’ 
benefit, so an extra half-crown a week at 
least had to be spent on these items. 
Thus our food would cost us 27s. 6d. 
or 28s. per week instead of 25s. And 
even at that it needed the utmost care, 
because there was afternoon tea for me 
each day as well. 

The Saving Effected by 
Accurate Measurement. 

Now let me give you a secret that I 
discovered for myself when I had to 
work out this puzzle of trying to make 
the same amount do more than it had 
ever done before. I think I could put 
it into. one or two words, namely, 
accuvacy and measurement. Not until 
one actually tests this for oneself can one 
realise what a difference it makes to 
use, shall we say, a Jevel spoonful or a 
heaped spoonful, an exact cupful or 
an approximate measure “judged by 
the eye.” I would never have believed 
it if I had not found it out for myself. 
By exact measuring each time I was 
able to get my cup of tea each day 
without buying more than the accus- 
tomed quarter-pound per week, and 
this applied to all groceries and most 
liquids. When this discovery was made 
I think the scales and the pint-jug were 
the most used of any of our kitchen 
utensils. 


The Value of Child Welfare Centres 
should be Recognised. 


While the large item of medical 
attendance and nursing incidental to 
the little one’s coming had to be paid 
for out of the sum set aside as savings, 
on my return from the nursing-home I 
made up my mind these should not 
become a perpetual dribble of expense 

if I could do anything to avoid it. J 

know there is a feeling among better- 

class mothers that Child Welfare 

Centres are only meant to help the 

poor working mothers; but their real 

intent is fora much wider range of 
usefulness, and I determined not to 
be put off availing myself of help 
in this way because others of my 
acquaintances fought shy of the 

Centres. 

At the first difficulty I went there, 
taking no notice of sly looks and hints 
from poorer mothers, and I persisted 
in going regularly for weighing and 


Rearranging the Household Expenses 


information and for anything I needed 
to know. 

Gradually a friendlier feeling showed 
itself among the women, while the helpers 
and doctors seemed almost grateful to 
me for going. They were glad of “an 
example,” they said, meaning, perhaps, 
an example of something more than 
mere cleanliness regarding an infant’s 
keeping, and also they meant, I think, 
the recognition of the value of their 
teaching and treatment by mothers 
who could truly appreciate the service 
they rendered. 

Those regular visits to the Centre 
gave me an interest that gradually 
made up to me for missing the stir of 
business life, and the daily contact with 


Tus raffia bag is as fascinating 
to make as itis to use, and this 
is how itis done. First, having 
decided on the colour scheme, 
get a piece of cardboard and 
draw the outline of your bag, 
piercing holes at regular 
intervals. 

Sew a small brass ring firmly 
on either side of the card, as 
shown in the illustration; next 
take a thin strong thread of 
raffia and tie firmly to the ring 
on one side and pass the needle 
through the first perforation and 
through to the other side and 
pass it over the other ring, then 
back again to the front through 
the second hole, and proceed in 
this way until all the holes have 
been used, taking care to twist 
these radiating threads all the 
way along, as this helps to 
keep the weaving even 
later on. 

When joins become necessary, 
they should be made by means 
of a weaver’s knot and arranged 
on the outer edge, where they 
will not show when the work is 
completed. Next take a very 
fine thread of raffia, and having at- 
tached this also to the ring, commence 
weaving in and out, taking care not to 
pull the top thread out of place; after 





big bandana, for instance, or one of those 
patterned kerchiefs from Czecho-Slovakia 
or Italy—and work your fringes into its 
border. Of course this will not make a 
large shawl, but it will make an extra- 
ordinarily picturesque little wrap for 
the shoulders, especially if you work out 
some of its design in wool blanket-stitch. 
The fringes being much shorter than 
with the other varieties of shawl that I 


town, that at first seemed a great loss. 
I began to find new interests replacing 
the old, and these were more human, 
more live interests. I joined a Women’s 
Institute, since others who attended its 
meeting also took their infants, and I 
took a share in debates, even speaking 
myself on occasion. 

Then the need for going out every day 
with the “pram’’ made me _ notice 
others who did the same, and all other 
infants and little ones became spots of 
interest to watch for and recognise, 
not merely to pass by as ordinary 
commonplace factors of life. 

If it had not been for this, for new 
interests replacing and surpassing the 
old, I could very easily have allowed 





A RAFFIA BAG, 


each three or four rows, press the 
weaving upwards, closely together, and 
when about one inch is done, use the 
thread slightly thicker; and increase 


have mentioned, and much less heavy to 
boot, the cost will be far less, though 
the picturesqueness will be as great. 
“And, above all, don’t forget that 
for the summer the big oblong of 
crocheted wool with fringes is to take 
the place of the sports coat to quite a 
big extent. It was worn last summer at 
all the Continental resorts, and will, in 
the ordinary course, pervade our own 
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myself to become engulfed in trivialities; 
and have drifted away from being my 
husband’sco-partner. Our pleasures had 
now to be mainly found at home, and our 


.relaxations too; holidays could no longer 


be taken abroad save by the help of books, 
but we went out by bus and tram and 
train, and made much of little pleasures 
while we couldn’t have bigger ones. 

It would not always be so, of course, 
and when schooldays came I might 
be able to earn again, but that was all 
in the future. What mattered here and 
now was to make the most of things as 
they were and must be, and that lesson 
I can honestly say I think we learnt well, 
and in such a way that the good of it 
should never be forgotten. : 


the thickness of the weaver at 
intervals until the full strand is 
used, near the end. 

Work each side of the bag in 
this manner, taking care to have 
the designs alike on each side. 
Next cut away the cardboard 
and remove carefully from the 
inside, then buttonhole the brass 
rings. See that there are no 
gaps on the outer edge of the 
work, and draw the two sides 
closely together by a stout strand 
of raffia; this gives the bag a 
rounded outer edge. 

The plaits are made of fifteen 
strands each, and sewn on, one 
at each side of the bag, so that 
their outer edges meet, where 
they should be invisibly but 
firmly stitched together. 

Having secured these plaits, 
there remains but to cover their 
join by wrapping at the top of 
the handle. 

The decorations on either side 
are small pom-poms made on a 
circular card, like a nursery wool 
ball. The inside is next finished 
off with a silk lining and looks 
pretty in a light shade if the 
bag is of a dark colour. The bag shown 
was done in dark brown with touches 
of salmon pink and lined with pink to 
match. 


iss Trim Makes a Shawl: concluded from page 369 


country this year. Generally, it is just a 
long rectangle crocheted in some open 
stitch in stripes of pale colouring. Filet 
patterns are suitable for it, but the wool 
must be fine in order to minimise the 
weight. Fringes along one of the long 
sides are all that is needed by way of 
a finish. Get going on one of these 
seaside shawls so as to have it ready 
well by the holiday season.” 








A PLAIN Yorkshire pudding batter makes 
_excellent pancakes, which are light and 
quite rich enough for ordinary purposes. 

If wanted for some very special occasion, 

two eggs may be used instead of one 

when mixing. 


Pancakes. 

4 oz. flour, a pinch of salt, 1 large egg, 
4 pt. milk, caster sugar, lemon, lard for 
frying. 

The batter must be smooth, and to 
make it soit is mixed as follows : The egg 
is put in a hollow in the flour and half 
the milk is gradually added. Adding the 
milk too quickly or all at once is sure to 
cause lumps. After mixing in half the 
milk the batter is well beaten and the 
rest of the milk is added. For the best 
results the batter should be allowed to 
stand for 1 hour or more. 

As pancakes are wanted hot, the cook 
will get ready a pan of boiling water with 
a plate on it to keep them hot as they are 
done. Pancakes take time, as it is not 
every cook who can do them quickly 
enough to keep two or three frying-pans 
going at a time as they do at the Cookery 
Exhibitions. 

To prevent sticking, the pan is 
seasoned by heating a small piece of lard 
and rubbing it round with paper. For 
each pancake a very small piece of lard 
is heated, the pan is taken off the gas 


and r good 
tablespn. 
batter is 
poured in. 
Pancakes 
are cooked 
quickly, and 
when oneside 
is done they 
are turned 
over with a 
knife or 
tossed. Toss- 
ing a pan- 
-cake does not 
mean throw- 


A Pile of Twenty-four Cheese Aigrettes made from One Gill of Batter. 


ing it into the air, for, as a matter of 
fact, there is no need for it to leave 
the pan at all. The pan is held slant- 
ing downwards with the pancake hang- 
ing out a little, then a quick but gentle 
upward jerk is given, and the pancake 
will turn over without any trouble. 
The second side will fry more quickly 
than the first. The finished pancake is 
turned upside down on to a sugared 
paper. 

There are many ways of serving them. 
They may be rolled up, served in a pile 
one upon the other, or as is done in some- 
old-fashioned inns, folded in half with a 
layer of red currant jelly or apricot jam 
between the folds. 


Ginger Pancakes. 


5 tablespn. flour, 2 eggs, 4 pt. milk, 
grated lemon rind, 1 oz. crystallised 
ginger, sugar and lemon juice. 

The batter is made in the usual 
way, and to it is added the grated 
lemon rind and the ginger very finely 
chopped. After standing for r hour the 
pancakes are fried, using 13 tablespn. 
batter for each. They are sprinkled 
with lemon juice and sugar and 
rolled up. 

A cheaper ginger pancake could be 
made by using ground ginger and a 
plainer batter. 





Pancakes and Red Currant Jelly for a change. 


Sf. 





Old-Fashioned Rice 
Pancakes. 


Mistress Dods, the cook of the old 
Cleikum Inn recommends these rice pan- 
cakes. The batter is made of rice-flour, 
and the pancakes are served sprinkled 
with sugar and melted butter, while, at 
the moment they are put on the table, 
some wine or brandy is poured over them. 
If brandy is used it can be set alight, 
Most things have only to be old enough to © 
be very new, and strangely enough this is 
the latest way ofserving pancakesin Paris. 

To make rice pancakes according to 
the Cleikum Inn recipe: “ Boil 2 oz. 
rice-flour in 1 pt. very good milk till it is 
as thick as pap. Stirin 2 oz. sugar. When 
cold mix it with 4 spn. flour, alittle salt, . 
and 4 eggs, and beat thoroughly. Fry 
the batter either as fritters or pancakes.” 

A recipe for fritters from the same 
source may be interesting. 


Good Plain Fritters. 

“Put d1b. sifted flour in a dish with 
salt, a little melted butter, and the yolks 
of 2 eggs. Moisten and work this up 
with beer, milk, or water, till it is of a 
proper consistence. Have the whites of 
the eggs well whipped, and work them 
into the paste, which should be made 
hours before it is used. Add some minced 
apples rolled insugar and a few currants. 
Drop this in spoonfuls into boiling fat, 
and serve on 
anapkin with 
sugar over.’’ 


A Useful 
Fritter 
Batter. 


40z. flour, a 
pinch of salt, 
1 dessertspn. 
olive oil, 1 


egg, 1 gill 
mid ik “ainyc 
water. 

The flour 


and salt are 
putin a basin 


Pancakes and Fritters 


with the oil and yolk of egg. The milk 
is added gradually and the batter is 
beaten. After standing as long as 
possible the beaten white of egg is added 
carefully. 


Orange Fritters. 

Quarters of orange with the pips and 
white pith removed, and batter which 
can either be plain or flavoured with 
1 tablespn. brandy. 

The oranges are coated in batter, laid 
on a fork, and dropped into the fat, not 
more than four being fried at a time. 


French Pancakes. 

These are very light and delicate, and 
the quantity given will make eight pan- 
cakes about the size of large griddle 
cakes. They may be fried or else baked 
in buttered saucers. The following in- 
gredients are needed— 

4 eggs, pt. boiling milk, 1 dessertspn. 
each of flour and potato flour, jam, lard 
for frying. 

The flour and potato flour are mixed 
to a smooth liquid with a little cold milk, 
and the rest of the milk is boiled and 
poured on to the cornflour mixture and 
stirred well. It is boiled till it thickens, 
stirring well all the time, and is taken 
off the fire. The whites and yolks of the 
eggs are separated and the yolks mixed 
with 1 tablespn. cold milk added to the 
mixture. The whites are beaten to a 
very stiff froth and stirred lightly in. 

The pancakes can be fried in a large 
oval frying-pan containing a piece of 
hot lard the size of a walnut. About 
14 tablespn. batter is used for each 
pancake. They are fried slowly till they 
are firm enough to be turned over gently 
with a fish slice. They will take 6 min. 
for the first side and about 10 or 12 min. 
in all, and are very good served with 
1 tablespn. jam in the centre of each. 
Some Deep Frying 
Hints. 

A large pan in needed for fritters and 
plenty of fat, as they cannot rise and 
look well if done in a frying-pan. Olive 
oil is generally considered the best for 
frying. (x) It is tasteless; (2) it can be 
made hotter than other kinds of fat 
without burning; (3) nothing else gives 
such a beautiful rich golden colour; 
(4) it is less trouble than lard or dripping, 
as it can be easily strained through damp 





The Pancake being Tossed. 






Frying Cheese 
Aigrettes in 
Deep Fat. 


muslin when it is cold. Like other kinds 
of deep frying-fat it can be used again 
and again, for if it is really hot it will 
never retain the flavour of the food that 
is fried in it. 

Smoking hot fat means dry crisp 
fritters that are easy to digest, and fat 
that is too cool means greasy soft fritters 
that are not worth eating. The proper 
temperature is 360° F. If the fat is much 
hotter than this it will harden the out- 
side of the fritters and prevent them 
rising. 

Olive oil for frying may be bought 
in large tins. At least 1 qt. will be needed 
if a large pan is used such as is shown 
in the illustration. 

To remove the smell of frying, packets 
of cedar dust are sold quite cheaply. It 
is called Dust of Lebanon, and all that is 
needed is to sprinkle a little on top of the 
hot stove. 


Some Savoury Fritters. 
Ham Fritters. 
Potted ham, chopped parsley, bread 
and butter, frying-batter, and deep fat. 
The bread and butter is spread with 
potted ham, sprinkled with parsley, and 
made into finger sandwiches, which are 
dipped into batter and fried. This is a 
good way to use up sandwiches left over 
from tea. , 


Leek Fritters to Serve 
as a Vegetable. 


A bundle of small leeks, 1 tablespn. 
salad oil, 1 dessertspn. chopped parsley, 
salt and pepper, frying-batter, deep fat. 

The leeks are parboiled, and when 
cold the white part is cut into 
neat pieces about 1 in. long. 
These are put ona plate, seasoned 
with oil, parsley, salt, and pepper, 
and left till required for frying. 
Each piece is dipped in batter 
and dropped into hot fat. The 
fritters are drained on paper and 
served hot sprinkled with salt 
and a little grated cheese. 


Celery Fritters. 
These make a very tasty dish 
flavoured in the same way as 
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leek fritters, and sprinkled with grated 
Parmesan. Ihe tender white stalks only 
should be used, as only these are suit- 
able for the purpose. 

White celery stalks, 1 tablespn. salad 
oil, 1 dessertspn. chopped parsley, salt 
and pepper, frying-butter. — 

The outer leaves may be kept for 
stews and soups, leaving the tender 
white stalks for fritters. They are par- 
boiled, cut into pieces 1 in. long, and put 
on a plate with the oil, parsley, and 
seasoning. Each piece is dipped into 
butter and fried a golden brown. 

Excellent celery fritters may be made 
by dipping parboiled celery into a 
batter containing 2 oz. grated cheese and 
a little made mustard. 


Brussels Sprout Fritters. 

Small firm sprouts are best, and they 
should be first boiled for 8 min., and 
allowed to cool. They are seasoned in 
olive oil containing 1 dessertspn. curry 
powder, then dipped in batter and fried 
in the usual way. 


Cheese Aigrettes. 
1 gill water, $0z. butter, 2 oz. flour, 
2 yolks and 1 white of egg, 2 oz. grated 
cheese, salt and cayenne, deep frying-fat. 
The water and butter are put in a 
small saucepan and brought to the boil. 
Directly it boils the flour is put in, the 
pan is taken quickly off the gas, and the 
mixture is stirred hard till smooth. The 
pan is replaced on a low gas and stirred 
a few minutes till the sides are left quite 
clean. The mixture is allowed to cool 
a little, then the eggs are beaten in and 
the cheese and seasoning are added. 
When it is quite cold it is ready to be 
fried, small spoonfuls of the mixture 
being dropped into hot fat. They rise 
a great deal, the twenty-four fritters 
shown in the photograph being made 
from the quantities given in this recipe. 
To make fritters a good shape, before 
taking the batter, it is best to dip the 
spoon into the hot fat, then to take a 
small lump of butter and to dip the 
spoon again into the fat. The batter will 
slip off it and keep nice and round. 


ANYTHING that 
tastes as good as 
an oyster should 
not be spoiled by 
unnecessary 
cooking. 

simitevemra te 
many ways of 
serving oysters 

as Savouries or ” 
hors d’euvre 
without cooking 
them at all, or 
they may be 
heated up (not 
boiled) in a good 
white sauce and 
served as pat- 
ties, fricassee or au gratin. Oyster 
stuffing is permissible because it is 
protected by the meat and cannot be 
over-cooked if the meat is to be tender. 
Quick cooking makés oysters hard 
and leathery, and spoils their flavour, 
and if they are ever to be fried, it 
should be inside a thin covering of 
pastry. 

In serving plain oysters there are one 
or two points to be noted. They should 
be placed in the deeper of the two oyster 
shells, and not on the flat one, and 
should be seasoned with cayenne and 
accompanied with brown bread and 
butter and quartervs of lemon. Thinly 
sliced lemon, however nice it may look, 
does not lend itself to squeezing over 
the oyster. 


OYSTER ROLLS 
WITH SALAD. 


Oyster Hors d’CEuvres 
and Savouries. 


Cheese, mayonnaise, anchovies and 
lemon all go well with oysters, as do 
Tobasco or Worcester sauce and horse- 
radish. 

There is always room for originality 
in making new savouries, and here are 
a few that can be recommended. 

Oysters and 
Bananas. 

4 red bananas, 
1 dozen oysters, 
2 anchovies, 1 des- 
sertspn. | Worces- 
ter sauce, cayenne, 
{ large cream 
cheese. 

The banana 
skins are split open 
and loosened, but 
not removed, and 
a long wedge of 
the fruit is scooped 
out. The bananas 
are well seasoned 
with Worcester 
sauce, and three 
oysters and a thin 
strip of anchovy 
are laid on top 
and sprinkled with 


FRIED OYSTER 
PATTIES. 





cayenne and lemon juice. The cream 
cheese is put in a forcing-bag and used 
to decorate, as is done in the illustration. 
Celery and Apple Salad 

with Oyster Rolls. 

The celery and apple are cut in strips, 
sprinkled with three drops of Tobasco 
and a little grated cheese, and mixed 
either with mayonnaise or French 
dressing. 

The oyster rolls are made by cutting 
one dozen oysters in half and mixing 
them with a cream cheese. This is 
spread thickly on new brown bread, 
which is cut as thinly as possible and 
made into neat rolls. Oyster sandwiches 
for tea could be made in the same 
way. 

Devilled Oyster 
Toast. 

I oz. butter is creamed on a plate 
with 1 teaspn. anchovy paste and # tea- 
spn. made mustard, and used to butter 
four pieces of freshly-made toast. 
Meanwhile 1 dozen oysters are warmed 
in } pt. good creamy white sauce con- 
taining 1 tablespn. grated horseradish. 

The hot sauce and oysters are poured 
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over the toast 
and served as 
quickly as pos- 
sible. 


Some Efot 
@©yster 
Dishes 


“Ragoo” of 
Oysters. 


This recipe is 
over 200 years 
old, as the spell- 
ing of ragout 
testifies, but it 
is both delicious 
and very simple. 
A shredded shal- 
lot is fried in 2 oz. butter, which is 
presently thickened with the same quan- 
tity of flour. A little horseradish is 
added, a blade of mace, salt and cayenne, 
and a good squeeze of lemon juice 
The oyster liquor and ? pt. of milk are 
stirred in, and the sauce is brought to 
the boil. 

The old recipe says add a pint of 
oysters, but this is rather a generous 
allowance. Half a pint or less would 
do quite well. The oysters are heated 
slowly but not boiled, and the “ Ragoo” 
is served surrounded with sippets of 
fried bread. Just before serving, the 
yolks of 2 eggs or a little cream can 
be added, and they are certainly a great 
improvement. 

Shoulder of Mutton Stuffed 
with Oysters. 

12 oysters, 1 good breakfastcup bread- 
crumbs, 3 anchovies, 4 onion, salt and 
pepper, 1 dessertspn. sage, grated rind 
of 1 lemon, 2 oz. kidney suet, 1 egg. 

The shoulder is boned at the butcher’s 
without breaking the skin on top. To 
make the stuffing, the suet, anchovies 
and onion are choppedand mixed with 
the other ingredi- 
ents, and the joint. 
is stuffed and made 
into a nice roll and 
tied with string. 
It is then baked in 
the ordinary way, 
namely, at a tem- 
perature of 300° F. 
for ro min., when 
the heat is then 
lowered to 240° F. 


OYSTER AND BANANA 
SAVOURY, 


Fried Oyster 
Pasties. 


6 oz. flour, 1 egg 
yolk, teaspn. salt, 
a little water, 2 oz. 
butter. 

_ Filling—Two 
medium potatoes, 
salt and pepper, 1 
dessertspn. mush- 
room ketchup, 





Recherche Oyster Dishes 


about 18 oysters, allowing one to each 
pasty, 2 rashers of bacon, 2 oz. tongue, 
cayenne and lemon juice, deep frying- 
fat and 3 oz. butter. 

The potatotes are peeled and put on 
to boil, and while they are boiling the 
pastry can be made. The flour and 
salt are put in a basin, and after the 
butter has been rubbed in, the pastry is 
mixed with the yolk of an egg and a little 
water. 

When the potatoes are cooked the 
water is drained off and they are dried 
over the gas and mashed with a fork. 
A little butter is added and salt and 


Some Butter Scotch 
Puddings. 
Everyone is sure to like these 
- puddings. The butter scotch 
is not at all difficult to make, 
and when once that is mastered 
a number of delicious puddings 
can be produced. Two simple 
but very good ones are Rice 
Volcano with Butter Scotch 
for the lava and Butter Scotch 
Apples. 
To Make the Butter 
Scotch. 
1 level breakfastcup Deme- 
'rara sugar, } lb. butter, 4 Ib. 
golden syrup. 

The butter is melted and the 
syrup and sugar are put with 
it and simmered gently for 15 min. At 
the end of that time a little should be 
dropped into cold water, and rolled be- 
tween finger and thumb. If it makes a 
soft ball it has cooked long enough, and 
should be stirred till it is as thick as 
treacle. The butter scotch is then ready 
to use in the ways suggested, and in 
many other ways that the ingenious cook 
will think of for herself. 


PUDDING. 


Volcano 
Rice. 


A teacup of rice is washed and then 
put into a large saucepan of boiling 
water with the juice of a lemon, and 
with the thinly cut rind tied in a piece 
of muslin. 

Very often boiled rice is 
spoiled by being too sticky, 
and no amount of washing 
under the tap will cure it. 
“ Prevention is better than 
cure,” and the way to boil 
rice well is to have a large 
quantity of water for boiling, 
so that the sticky starch is 
washed away when the rice 
is strained. This pudding is 
quickly made, as rice and 
butter scotch both take only 
I5 min. It is better to strain 
the rice through a colander and 


pepper, and the potatoes are moistened 
with a little mushroom ketchup or any 
sharp sauce instead of milk. One tea- 
cupful of the mashed potato will be 
sufficient. . 

The bacon is chopped, and fried for 
3 Or 4 min., and added to the pota- 
toes, with the tongue cut into dice. 
The pastry is rolled out as thinly as 
it is possible to roll it, and brushed 
over with the white of the egg. Small 


piles of the potato mixture are placed 
on it in rows, about 2 or 3 inches 
according to the size of the 

Having placed an oyster on 


apart, 
pasties. 





ALMOND AND RAISIN 


to let it drip into the saucepan while the 
butter scotch is being stirred. The rice 
can be kept hot by covering it with a 
saucepan lid and standing the pan on a 
very low gas. 

Cake Fingers with 

Butter Scotch. 

This is a splendid way that can be 
highly recommended for using up stale 
cake or bread. 

The cake is cut into thick fingers, 
which are moistened with a little milk 
and heated in a slow oven. When hot 
they are laid on a toasting-fork, dipped 
into the butter scotch, and served piled 
on a hot dish. 


+ 





VOLCANO RICE, 


each pile in the first row and seasoned 
it with cayenne and lemon juice, the 
pastry is folded over as shown in the 
illustration. The pasties are cut out and 
the next row is done in the same way, 
till all are finished. The edges must be 
firmly pressed together.. The fat—olive 
oil for preference—is heated to 350° F., 
at which temperature it will be smoking. 
The pasties are fried four at a time, till 
they are a golden brown, and drained on 
paper. They should be served piping 
hot, sprinkled with paprika, and gar- 
nished with parsley and quarters of 
lemon. 


Butter Scotch 
Apples. 


For this, large cooking apples 
are cored and the skin cut 
round the thickest part of the 
apple. 

They are baked till soft, but 
not broken, and are placed on 
squares of fried bread. The 
upper half of the peel is gently 
removed and the butter scotch 
is poured over the apples, 
allowing a good spoonful to go 
into the centre of each. 

“Other ways of using the 
butter scotch are with York- 
shire pudding or a plain suet 
pudding. 


Yorkshire Pudding. 

The batter is made with 1 egg, 4 oz. 
flour, and } pt. milk, and it is baked in 
a very hot tin containing about 4 oz 
hot dripping or butter, or for special 
occasions it will look better if baked in 
small deep round or fluted moulds. 


Swedish Pancakes. 

The pancakes are made from the same 
recipe as Yorkshire pudding, just like 
our ordinary English ones, only they 
are served differently. Instead of being 
rolled up, they are piled flat one on top 
of the other to a thickness of 3 or 4 in., 
and are cut through and served in 
wedges. Instead of flavouring 
them with sugar and lemon 
juice, they would be very good 
with a small spoonful of butter 
scotch on each. 


Almond and Raisin 
Pudding. 

4 0z. each of breadcrumbs, 
flour, suet, and sugar, 4} lb. 
raisins, 2 oz. almonds, 1 small 
teaspn. baking-powder, 1 egg, 
a little milk. 

A fluted mould or pudding- 
basin is greased and decorated 
with blanched almonds and 


stoned raisins, cut in 
half and pressed 
against the side to 
form alternate lines. 

The other ingre- 
dients are mixed 
quickly and the pud- 
ding is covered with 
greased paper twisted 
over the edge of the 
mould. 

Steaming makes a 
far lighter pudding 
than boiling, and the 
reason is not far to 
seek. How can a 
boiled pudding be 
expected to rise well with the weight of 
a quantity of boiling water pressing it 
down? Pudding-cloths are one of the 
things that ought to be “ scrapped.” 

A steamer is not needed, a large sauce- 
pan will do, with sufficient boiling water 


A VERY smart and new hat-trimming can 
be made by plaiting eight or nine narrow 
suede thongs. 

These “ strappings’’ can be bought 
from most leather-craft shops ready cut 
at about od. or 1s. a dozen, according to 
width, and as two dozen strips will make 
a plait 28 in. to 36 in. long, it is a very 
inexpensive trimming, and can be made 
in an hour. 

The strands need not be all the 
same width, but the band is prettier 
if the colours are all different, and, 
when plaited, practically any colours 
blend. 

I have a charming plait by me of 
purple, pink, saxe, bottle-green, apple- 
green, scarlet, beaver, and nut-brown. 

Start by tying the strands firmly 
about 3 in. from the end with a piece of 
tape, and loop this round a chair rail, 
or pin it to your knee, to keep your 
work taut. 

Now take the right-hand strand— 
say purple—and pass it under pink, 
over beaver, under brown, and so on, 
as in darning, putting it right round the 
last—left-hand—strand, either under 
and over, or over and under, as the case 
may be. 

Turn the strip sharply over at the 
edge so that if the suéde side was upper - 
most it will now be the kid side, and 


Youth’s 


happy, but strange, somehow. I 
thought he wanted Portia. It has 
been a shock to find it is me. All 
these weeks I’ve—-— But it does 
not matter. I am going to marry 








CHEESE STRAWS, PULLED BREAD, AND CHEESE FINGERS 
TO EAT WITH SOUPS, SALADS, AND SAVOURIES. 


to come half-way up the side of the 
mould. The pudding should be put at 
once to steam, and it will take 3 hours, 
Before turning it out the basin may 
be dipped quickly into. cold water, or 
else left for 5 min. This will allow the 





LArt 
By M. FOSBERY 


pinch it flat with your thumb. Then 
start again—and always—from the 








LIKE DARNING.~ mye rasseu 





[ay 3 
him. I love him so. I did not know 
how much till Portia came.’’ She 
paused, but broke out suddenly: 
“And he asked me before he knew 
of Portia’s engagement. Otherwise, 
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fat-band 


Savouries 





Sweets and 


pudding to shrink 
slightly, and it will 
be easy to turn it out 
without breaking. 


Cheese Straws. 

3 oz. flour, 1 yolk 
of egg, 24 oz. finely 
grated cheese, 2 OZ. 
butter, cayenne. 

The cheese is well 
mixed with the flour 
and is rubbed into 
it with the butter 
until there are no 
lumps. The paste is 
mixed with cayenne 
and egg, and after it is lightly kneaded 
is rolled into a strip 4 in. wide and ¢ in. 
thick, and cut into straws and two or 
three rings; 1o min. baking in a hot 
oven will be sufficient, as they should 
not be browned. 


right, weaving over and under as in 
darning or basket-work. 

If, as will probably happen, the plait 
gets mixed and irregular at starting, 
don’t worry, but go on with it—it 
comes out evenly and correctly in two 
or three lines, and what is wrong can 
be re-plaited and put right when the 
plait is finished. 

When you have once got it right, it is 
quite easy to keep right if done with 
care and neatness. 

Joins are made by gumming 3 in. 
at the end of your strip and overlapping 
the new thong, allowing it to dry before 
proceeding. I find Croid or Seccotine 
the best adhesives. 

These joins should be unnoticeable if 
neatly done. 

Cut the ends straight across, and see 
that the join meets a crossing strand. 
Never join at the edge of the plait. 
Don’t allow two strands to be lengthened 
at the same time, but weave two or 
three lines between two joins, or there 
will be a weak place in the plait. 

The borders must be kept even by 
loosening any tight strands and pulling 
up slack ones. 

Finish both ends of the plait by gum- 
ming a bit of leather tightly round and 
leaving 4 to 6 in. of ends loose as 
tassels. 


Concluded from page 357 


I might have thought I caught him 
on the rebound. He had the ring 
all ready in his pocket. Look!” 

With a lump in my throat, I bent 
and kissed the ring. 





A CAPTIVE BALL 
FOR BABY. 


“Things for 


the 


Littlest One” 


On this page are illus- 
trated a few of the 
delightful designs that 
are included in 
STITCHERY No. 54. 
AY DMSs elisa eS pieic ial 
“Things for the Lit- 
tlest One” number, and 
fortunate will be the 
“littlest ones” for 
whom these items are 
made. 


In addition to the little 
Frock here illustrated, 
there are three charm- 
ing little Frock De- 





signs, a First 
Woolly Out- 
fit, a pair of 
Bed-room 
Slippers, and 
other Items. 


The Ball above is in real Baby Colours—pale 
blue, pale pink, and cream. 


The attractive little Polo Romper shown 
below would fit a child of 2-3 years of age. 


A POLO ROMPER FOR THE 
TWO-YEAR-OLD, 








WIPER, 


All these 
designs—and 
many others— 
are illustrated 
and described 
in STITCHERY 
No. 54. 


STITCHERY is 
published at 
the Offices of 
this Magazine. 
Price 6d. net. 

By post 7d. 
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A CLOWN PEN- 


a 











A JERSEY FOR A 
SMALL BOY. 


ie 


SS 


A SILK FROCK TRIMMED 
WITH WOOL, 


The Frock above: is 
worked in silk, and 
trimmed and embroid- 
ered with fluffy wool. 


The Clown Pen- Wiper 
will delight the small 
person who is just 
beginning to use a pen. 


The Wool Jersey below 
has acollar and borders 
of silk to match. 





~ There are Knickers. 
to Match. 





THIs slip-over is charming made 
of 12 oz. of “ Beehive’ Shetland 
floss. Ten buttons will be re- 
quired, and for needles you should 
have two each of celluloid No. 8 
and steel No. 12. 


Abbreviations. 

Keene) — purle st — 
stitch or stitches. 
The Back. 


Cast 97 st on the No. 8 needles. 

1st Row.—K 1, pi, *k 1, pt, 
repeat from *, ending row with 
k 1. Repeat rst row until there 
are 18 rows (2 in.). 

19th Row.—K 5, k 2 st to- 
gether, * k 4, k 2 st together, 
repeat from *, ending row with 
k 6, having 82 st. 

P x row, k 1 row alternately 
until there are 112 rows (18 in. 
from lower edgg),,ending with 
a k row. 

Cast on 10 st for left sleeve, 
turn; p these st and the st across 
back, do not break wool. With 
extra wool cast 80 st on the 
other needle for right sleeve. 
Break wool. Start where wool 
was left, and to the st on needle 
for back p tro st from the 80 st 
cast on for right sleeve, turn, 
leaving the remaining st on 
needle to be used every other 
row for right sleeve. * K the 
st across, cast on 10 st for left 
sleeve, turn; p the st across sleeve, 
back, and other sleeve, then p 10 more 
st from those cast on for right sleeve, 
turn. Repeat from * until 80 st are 
added for each sleeve (242 st). The 
length of sleeve will be 16 in. K 1 row, 
Pp 1 row alternately until there are 
39 rows (54 in.) from beginning of 
sleeves, ending with a p row. 


The Shoulder. 

K 106 st for right sleeve and shoulder, 
slip 30 st for back of neck and 106 st 
for left shoulder and sleeve on to a 
stitch-holder. P 1 row, then k 1 row, 
p I row alternately, increasing 1 st 
towards neck every other row until 
4 st are added, having 8 rows from 
beginning of shoulder. Ki row. _ 





A useful Garment for Slipping Over a thin Blouse 


when the evening is cool. 





Enlarged section showing the Arrangement 
of the Placket. 


The Front. 

Cast on 28 st towards front, 
having 138 st on needle. 

1st Row.—K 6, p to end of row. 

2nd Row.—K. 

3rd Row.—K 3, cast off 3, p to 
end of row. 

4th Row.—K, casting st on again 
where they were cast off. Repeat 
1st and 2nd rows alternately until 
there are 25 rows, making button- 
holes 8 rows apart. 

26th Row.—Cast off 10 st, k 
across. ; 

27th Row.—K 6, p to end of 
row. Repeat 26th and 27th rows 
until 80 st are cast off (making 
buttonholes 8 rows apart as be- 
fore), having 58 st on needle. 
On these 58 st continue for 
42 rows. Slip st on a stitch- 

holder. Work left shoulder, 

sleeve, and front to correspond, 

omitting the buttonholes. 

To join fronts, start at right 
front, k to within 6 st from 
front edge. Slip these 6 st on 
a spare needle, * k the next st 
and the first st from the left 
front together, repeat from * 
5 times, then. k to end of row. 
P 1 row, k 1 row alternately 
until border is reached. * K 4, 
increase 1 by k first the front 
and then the back of next st, 
repeat from * to end of row. 
Work 18 rows for border to 

correspond to back, and cast off. 


The Cuffs. 
With steel needles No. 12 pick up 


45 st around sleeves. 

1st Row.—* K 1, p\1, repeat from *, 
ending row with k 1. Repeat ist row 
until cuff measures 3% in., or desired 
length. Cast off. Sew up seams. 


The Collar. 

With steel needles pick up or st 
around neck. With No. 4 needles 
repeat 1st row of cuffs for 5in. Cast off. 
The Belt. 

Castson"7 st.) (1, p 1) 3) times, Kir: 
Repeat this row for length desired. 
Make a buttonhole and 7 more rows. 
Cast off. Sew on buttons. 

Adjust and tack belt at side seams. 


Presents Thankfully Received 


Place both pieces together, right sides 
outside, and work a row of dc round 
the sides and top, going through 1 loop 
only of the ch on each piece. Fasten off. 

Join silk to corner at top of cosy, work 
a quarter of the distance along top in 
dc, then 20ch, 1 dc intocentre st of cosy, 
20 ch, 1 dc intost half-way to corner, 
then dc along to corner. Fasten off. 


Concluded from page 374 


Join silk to dc next to ch loop, then 
work 25 dcinto ch loop, 1d c intocentre 
dc, 25 dc into second ch loop, catch to 
dc.next to ch loop, then to next one, 
turn, and work a row of dc right across, 
catch to dc at end, and fasten off. 

Join silk to centre of one loop, work 
20 ch, then attach to centre of second 
loop, catch to next dc, then work 25dc 
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into the ch loop, and catch to dcon 
opposite side. 

Turn, and work a second row of dc on 
top of first. Press out all edges. 

Anyone who has done rafha work at 
all will find it quite simple to make 
the basket illustrated. Cork circles can 
be purchased for the bottom and the, 
lid. 


ir you haven’t felt bold enough to risk making for yourself 
a dress, this would be a good pattern to commence on. 
There are only four pieces to be cut out, or five if you decide 
to add a deep square pocket as shown in the illustration of 
the finished garment. 

The girl in our picture purchased a nice warm plaid 
dressing-gown flannel for making her garment, and these 
generally run to 54 in. wide. Only 2} yd. will be needed for 
cutting out the pattern. 

For cutting out, place the front on the double material 
with the straight edge to the selvedge, and the back to a 
fold of the material, as shown in the picture. The other 
pieces can then be cut from the pieces left over. 

Face the front edge of the dressing-gown with a strip of 
material about 6 in. wide. Stitch this on to the right side 








along the outer edge. Turn on to the wrong side, and bind 
the inner edge. This should be tacked down and pressed 
very carefully, but not stitched down at the inner edge. 

It will be best to line the collar and cuff sections with a 
piece of silk or soft sateen, which should be cut exactly as 
the outer portions. About # yd. of material should be 
sufficient for this. 

To line a collar or cuff, place the two pieces together with 
right sides facing, tack carefully round the outer edges, 


leaving neck or wrist edge free. Stitch along edge about . 


gin. in. Turn on to the right side, pushing any corners 
out quite squarely with the blunt end of the scissors. Seam 
the free edge of lining to neck or wrist. 

Pattern No. 9351 is supplied in sizes for 14 and 16 years. 
Price 5d., postage extra. 
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THERE was the Air, the 
marvellous, bracing, 
salt air, and there was 
the View. All you 
wanted of both, with- 
out expense or trouble; 
you could, even, if you 
wished, enjoy them in 
the privacy of your cwn room. The 
boarders, however, preferred what 
was called in the advertisement the 
“* spacious veranda,” cramped though 
it was. | 

Here they congregated every even- 
ing after dinner, and here they may 
best be introduced to you en masse. 
Also, for your convenience, instead 
of presenting them under their right- 
ful names, which were not character- 
istic or interesting and would be 
tiresome to remember, they will be 
given apt and brief titles. 

For instance, the first to reach the 
veranda every evening were Mr, 
and Mrs, Benedickt, a middle-aged 
married couple, who had lived so 
long in boarding-houses that they 
were experts, and always managed 
to be served first and to finish 
first. 

They were very soon followed by 
the two young fellows who had the 
two cheapest rooms at the top of the 
house, cheerful, obliging, decent 
young fellows, who would have 
beaten Mr. and Mrs. Benedickt at the 
dinner race if it had not been for the 
fact of their getting home only ten 
minutes before the bell rang, and 
having to wash and brush their hair 
and make themselves presentable 
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before coming down. As one of them 
was bigger, better-looking, and more 
enterprising than the other, he shall] 
be known as Mr. First, and his friend 
as Mr. Second. 

After them came Miss Secretary, 
who was a pretty creature, but 
squeamish, and didn’t like what was 
set before her, and came out hungry 
every single evening. Then would 
come sauntering Mr. Bachelor, a 
great, jovial, good-humoured creature 
of forty-five or so, who liked every- 
thing and everybody ; and last of all 
Mrs, Old Lady and her only child, 
who may not incongruously be 
called Miss Oldish Lady. Miss Oldish 
Lady very much disliked coming out 
last, for didn’t she hate the thought 
of missing anything! But she was, 
after all, a dutiful and affectionate 
daughter, and, all things considered, 
she was vety patient about waiting 
for her mother to finish. 

Then, when they were all assembled, 
began the great symphony concert. 
They were all trained players, and 
the harmony was perfect. 








HOLDING 


’ the traditional landlady ; 





“Those potatoes were 
almost raw,’’ Mrs. Bene- 
dickt would begin. 

“The butter tasted 
of cheese again,’ Mrs. 
Old Lady would con- 
tribute. 

= Io had Sap chipped 
plate,” Miss Secretary would add 
plangently, “‘and I feel suve they 
don’t really wash the drinking glasses 
—they just empty them and put 
them on the tables again.” 

“Veal disagrees with mother,” 
would come from Miss Oldish Lady. 
“ T’ve mentioned it time after time, _ 
and still we have it two or three 
nights a week.” 

“T can put up with anything 
except that burned porridge she gives 
us for breakfast.” Thus Mr. Bene- 
dickt. 

“Even that’s better than the 
coffee,’ Mr. First would observe, and 
Mr. Second would groan: “ That 
Goinee sss 

Then, all alone, like a solo on the 
bass viol, Mr. Bachelor would always 
say, with his very charming good 
humour— 

“Poor Mrs, Prunes” 

That was what they called her in 
private. It had been begun by the 
two young fellows, and the feeble 
humour of it somehow appealed to 
the others. She was really very like 
she was 
tall, lean, severe, very silent, very 
impersonal, and she really did serve 
prunes every morning—such piteous, 
watery, tiny little prunes, five to 


Mrs. Prunes 


each person. The very mention of 
those prunes made them all laugh 
ruefully. 

Now, it never occurred to any of 
them that Mrs. Prunes used to stand 
inside, in her own room which opened 
upon the side veranda, and listen to 
all this. Night after night she did 
this, with her lips grimly compressed, 
and her thin work-worn hands 
clenched, and a high colour in her 
cheeks, a terrible figure of wrath. 
But, if you will believe it, with tears 
in her eyes, and something more than 
wrath in her heart, something like 
despair and disappointment and 
grief. 

Mrs. Prunes was up at half-past 
five every morning, while her boarders 
were all sleeping. She cooked those 
piteous prunes herself; she it was 
who sometimes burned the porridge 
while trying to wake up the mutinous 
servant. She went to market and 
haggled for the veal which gave 
people indigestion ; it was she: who 
went into the chaotic bed-rooms and 
made them primly neat, and put 
things where they ought to be and 
where their owners could never find 
them. This was her house, her busi- 

_ hess, her enterprise ; she was uniquely 
responsible, and every critical word 
was a blow at her very heart. 

When she had begun, years ago, 
to keep boarding-houses, she had 
been inspired by the most generous 
sentiments; she had intended her 
house to be a home, and the boarders 
a happy family, and herself a sort of 
mother. But all that had passed ; 
impossible to entertain motherly 
feelings toward persons who cleaned 
their shoes with towels, burned holes 
in table covers with cigarettes, drove 
nails in the walls for clothes-lines, left 
lights turned on and hot-water taps 
running. As for a happy family, 
could that ever be, when everyone 
complained of the creature who lived 
in the room overhead, or in the room 
next door, when everything that 
everyone did exasperated and in- 
furiated someone else? As for the 
home idea, people seemed to take 
kindly enough to that; rather too 
much so; Mrs. Prunes could not 
afford that sort of home, 

She knew now that it was nothing 
but a dismal, dreary 
business, with small 
profits gained by pro- 
digious toil and a great 
deal of risk. She now 
required to be paid in 
advance, she no longer 


believed in cheques coming by -any 
post; she had the grim expression 
of one whose back is. against the 
wall, one who expects and who gives 
no quarter. 

And yet, in her very disillusioned 
heart, there still lingered traces of 
those old ideas about happy families 
and homes, so that she sometimes 
took time in her terribly busy day 
to make Sauce Robert, or to add 
some little touch to a room, and then 
she would stand behind the closed 
shutters of her room and listen to 
the concert on the veranda, positively 
thirsting for a little praise. 

“Thankless lot !’’ she would say 
to herself, with a trembling lip. “‘ Not 
one of ’em can even see that I do the 
best I can for the money i 

Because she did. She had a con- 
science, Mrs. Prunes had, and she 
satisfied it. 

Well, of course, this had been going 
on for years; the boarders changed, 
but to Mrs. Prunes they seemed 
strangely alike, the same types over 
and over again, the same complaints, 
the same worries. 





But what the poor soul forgot was 


her own unconquerable humanity. 
Not only was she a landlady and a 
business woman, after a lamentable 
fashion, but she was a human being 
and she had limits. And without the 
least warning she reached those limits 
and overleaped them, and things 
happened. 

It was a June evening of unseason- 
able coolness; the veranda was far 
too chilly, and the boarders had gone 
into the drawing-room. Gone into the 
drawing-room to complain, and to 
laugh at the clock and the vases on 
the mantelpiece and the horsehair 
sofa and the rug with a red dog on it. 
Mrs. Prunes was no more fond of this 
furniture than they were; she had 
simply taken it over from a pre- 
decessor when she took the house ; 
yet their mockery hurt and exas- 
perated her. It was, she thought, 


like going into a grocer’s and laughing 
at the labels on the tins and boxes ; 
it was rude, it was silly, it was hateful, 

Standing in the hall she heard Miss 
Secretary observe that a sordid 
environment depressed her, and she 
saw Mr. First and Mr. Second 





admiring her for that statement. 
Then Mrs. Old Lady had something 
to say about her former home and the 
harmonious elegance that had reigned 


~there ; and Mrs. Benedickt described 


the lounge of a hotel in Boulogne— 
and then the gas went out. 

Now Mrs. Prunes had put a shilling 
into the gas meter that afternoon, 
and if the gas went out some boarder 
was guilty either of unlawful cookery 
or of ironing. But did they show the 
least shame or contrition ? Not they. 

“Oh, really!’ cried Miss Oldish 
Lady. “ The least she could do is to 
supply light!” 

““ Why should she ? ” inquired Mr. 
Benedickt with irony, “‘ when we’re 
all willing to put up with this sort of 
thing. She knows she can do what- 
ever she likes and we'll stand it.” 

“ But it’s sordid to be so avari- 
cious,” protested Miss Secretary. 
“To cause us all this inconvenience 
simply “to save a few wretched 
pennies.” 

Mrs. Prunes turned away and went 
noiselessly down the stairs, through 
the kitchen and into the cellar, where 
she replenished the meter. She did 
all this quickly and coolly, with a 
scornful smile on her lips ; but as she 
was coming up again something in- 
tolerably bitter seemed to well up in 
her heart and almost stifle her. 

She heard Mr. First say— 

““ She’s the typical boarding-house 
keeper ! ”’ 

And Mr. Second echoed— 

“Typical Mrs. Prunes.”’ 

And that was the very last straw. 
She strode into the room where they 
all stood under the newly lighted gas, 
and in a terrible voice she said— 

“Very well! I’ve finished.”’ 

“Why, what do you mean, Mrs. 
Pr—Bates?’’ asked Miss Oldish 
Lady soothingly. 

‘““T mean,” said Mrs. Prunes, “‘ that 
I’m just sick and tired and worn out. 
I won’t do another thing, that’s 
what I mean. You’re a—you’re a— 
lot of ungrateful——”’ 

What! Mrs. Prunes in tears? So 
great was the consternation and 
wrath caused by her words that no 
one seemed to observe this phenom- 
enon except Mr. Bachelor. 

“I dare say you're right,” said he. 
“We are pretty un- 
grateful, Mrs. Bates, 
but : 

“TI can’t see what 
gratitude has to do with 
it,’ interrupted Miss 
Secretary coldly. ‘It’s 





a business arrangement from first to 
last. We pay a certain sum for cer- 
tain accommodations and s 
“ All right!” cried Mrs. Prunes. 
“ You just try to run this house for 
a little while and see how certain the 
pay is, and everything else. Try it!” 
And she turned and went out of 
the room, leaving a most perturbed 
group behind her. 
‘ “ She’s overwrought,” said Mrs. 
Benedickt charitably. “‘ Of course, 
she doesn’t mean a word she said.” 
But the next morning she thought 
otherwise, because there was no 
breakfast ready; instead, at each 
plate there was an envelope contain- 
ing the exact amount of money that 
had been paid in advance of the 
previous night. Only before the plates 
of Mr. First and Mr. Second there 
were no envelopes, because—— 
Well, to make a long story short, 
the boarders besieged Mrs. Prunes 
singly and en masse, and entreated 
her to take up the burden once more. 
“No,” said she, ‘I’ve finished. 








I’m going to sell the house and go 
away and start a tea-room, where 
people will just eat and pay and go 
out. If they don’t like what I give 
them, they’ll simply stay away, and 
I sha’n’t hear about it.” 

“ But, Mrs. Bates!’ said Miss 
Oldish Lady persuasively, “ think 
how nice it is to be here, in your own 
home, so sheltered and—and safe. 
It’s—it seems to me the ideal way 
for a woman to earn a living—right 
in her own home——”’ 

“Tl tell you what,” said Mrs, 
Prunes abruptly. “ If you think it’s 
so agreeable, you can try it; I'll turn 
the house over to you; you can 
pay all the bills and take in all the 
money, and you can keep all the 
profits, too. All I want is my board 
and lodging. That’s about all I ever 
did get out of it, anyhow.”’ 

“ Oh, but > cried Miss Oldish 
Lady, with a gasp. “I’m afraid ay 
But suddenly there flashed before 
her the vision of the Boarding House 
Beautiful, of the thing developed to 
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SHE STRODE INTO THE ROOM WHERE THEY 


Mrs. Prunes 





ALL STOOD UNDER THE NEWLY LIGHTED 
GAS, AND IN A TERRIBLE VOICE SHE SAID, 


e 


‘“VERY WELL! I’VE FINISHED!” 


Drawn by Harold Copping. 


its full capacity, and becoming the 
talk of the town, and herself held up 
as the wonderful little woman who 
had done it all. She hadn’t had a 
chance yet to be anything but a 
wonderful daughter, and she some- 
times felt that wasn’t quite enough. 

“Mrs. Bates,” she said solemnly, 
eo Wlistryeitile 

Pathetic to see all the male boarders 
and Miss Secretary coming hopefully 
back to dinner, in spite of the fact 
that they’d had no breakfast. De- 
lightful to think of their joy when 
the dinner-gong sounded, pleasant 
indeed to hear their hastening steps. 
And their surprise ! The dining-room 
was a sort of floral bower, flowers on 
the tables, on the mantelpiece, on the 
window-sills—daisies, asters, corn- 
flowers, even clover and grass, all 
of which, as Miss Oldish Lady 
observed, Nature gave for the asking. 
There was a dainty little meal, too; 
not this heavy unappetising food 
which you really do not need or want 
in the summer, but stuffed eggs on 


Mrs. Prunes. 


lettuce, iced tea and cake. And there 
was Mrs. Prunes coming in and taking 
her place like the other boarders, but 
looking strangely unfamiliar in her 
cool white frock. It had occurred to 
Mr. Bachelor before that she was by 
no means a bad-looking woman, but 
that sort of thing may occur to one 
any number of times, and it occurred 
to him again now. He fancied there 
was a sort of dignity about Mrs. 
Prunes, something rather fine about 
her firm and composed features. 

There was no concert of complaints 
on the veranda that evening ; on the 
contrary, everyone surrounded Miss 
Oldish Lady and complimented her 
courage and cleverness. The flowers 
were so charming, the meal so dainty. 

“It’s really nothing,’ she said 

modestly. “ All that’s required is a 
little taste and sympathy.” 
' Mrs. Prunes, rocking away in a 
dark corner, with the evening breeze 
stirring her hair and greatly refresh- 
ing her, smiled grimly to herself. 

“Tl give you one week,’’ she said 
inaudibly. . 

Three days later, Mrs. Benedickt 
came and sat down beside Mrs. 
Prunes, who was doing absolutely 
nothing that afternoon but sitting on 
the veranda and enjoying her own 
well-advertised View and Air. Some- 
thing of the strained look had gone 
from her eyes, some of the grimness 
from her mouth; she had plenty of 
leisure now, and obviously she used 
some of it in dressing her hair more 


becomingly and in adorning her spare . 


person. 

“She’s really a_ nice - looking 
woman,” thought Mrs. Benedickt. 
“So ladylike and quiet.” 

“Well, Mrs. Bates!” said- Mrs. 
Benedickt with a sigh, “I can see 
now that it’s no easy matter to run 
a boarding-house.”’ 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Prunes. 

“The flowers are very pretty, of 
course, and I know she takes a great 
deal of trouble. But the meals are 
always late, and I’m sure the towels 
aren’t boiled.”’ She paused, and then 
went on with a sudden spurt of 
indignation, “ And it’s a shame— 
the things Miss Oldish Lady gives 
us to eat. Only the things her mother 
likes. My husband can’t be expected 
to keep well on old lady’s food. I 
don’t like it myself. The poor man 
said to me last. night, -‘ Martha, 
I’d give anything for something to 
chew !’”’ 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Prunes again. 
She herself didn’t object to old lady’s 


hysterically. 


food, even infant’s food, provided it 
was simply set before her. 

But her sharp eyes did not miss the 
growing discontent of the household. 
Miss Secretary ostentatiously brought 
in biscuits and sandwiches to eke out 
the very dainty fare; Mr. First and 
Mr. Second watched the servant with 
pathetic hopefulness; Mr. Bachelor 
smoked a great deal, the Benedickts 
whispered; only Mrs. Old Lady 
moved her withered mouth with joy 
and beamed. 

It took less than a week. One 
morning, while Mrs. Prunes was 
leisurely dressing, she heard such an 
uproar from the dining-room that 
she flew downstairs with her hair 
still in a braid, and the sense of 
responsibility given by years of 
boarding-house management oppress- 
ing her soul. She found Mr. First, 
Mr. Second, Mr. Benedickt, and Mr. 
Bachelor all flapping with newspapers, 
while Mrs. Benedickt shrieked, Miss 
Secretary gave advice, and Miss 
Oldish Lady was trying to lead out 
her obstinate mother. 

“ Bees !’’ cried Mrs. Benedickt. 
“They've come after those silly 
clovers.”’ 

“Tf I could only get mother safely 
away !.” cried’ Miss Oldish Lady 

eBeesi are = vermbly, 
If you're stung on the 
And she won't 


dangerous. 
jugular vein you die. 
come.” 

But Mrs. Old Lady really knew all 
about bees and how to handle them, 
and she naturally wanted to tell 
the others what to do, and she 
was dangerously excited when they 
wouldn’t listen. She caught Mrs. 
Prunes by the arm. 

“Pack of raving lunatics,’’ she 





A Prayer 


Give me a heart of flesh, my God, 
Not heart of stone 

That hears a groan 

Unmoved as heavy clod; 

That finds no joy 

In love for love’s own sake; 

In simple things of life can take 

No lengthening pleasure, only break 
Affections like a toy. 


Give me not this, a heart of stone, 

But heart of flesh, 

Warm, pulsing, fresh. 

With those who weep alone 

Will I commune, _ 

And with them meurn; young Pleasure 
greet 

With smiles; repose at Nature’s feet; 

In universal music sweet 


Remain in tune. 
WILFRID J. JENKINS. 
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quavered, ‘‘ with their flappin’ and 
screechin’! I was brought up with 
bees.” 

And she told Mrs. Prunes what to 
do, and Mrs. Prunes did it. Only it 
was too late for any of the men to 
wait for their breakfast, and they 
went off in a hungry phalanx. Then 
the storn broke. There is no way of 
knowing how far Mrs. Benedickt was 
ready to put herself out to get break- 
fast for Mr. Benedickt, but she was 
highly incensed that he had to go 
without it. 

“Tt’s a shame!” she said. “‘ We 
pay for three meals a day and we 
don’t get them. No breakfast for the 
poor man, and some silly little mess 
for his dinner——”’ 

~ cillyalittles messin.” 
Oldish Lady. 

eaves aecaidiVircg a bemecickt.maalke.s 
time someone spoke out. It’s an 
outrage, to pay what we pay, and 
get nothing in return. It’s all very 
well for you, you can save any 
amount % . 

“Save!” retorted Miss Oldish 
Lady, beginning to sob. “ That’s 
gratitude for you! Ive had to 
take money out of my own pocket 
to provide the extra little dainty 
touches as e 

“Well,” said Mrs. Benedickt, “‘ you 
might have spared yourself the 
trouble. Nobody wanted your extra 
little dainty touches. What we did 
want was a good square meal once in 
a while.” 

“Miss Oldish Lady then and there 
withdrew from active life, so to speak. 
There would have been no dinner at 
all that night if it had not been 
Saturday and Miss Secretary had not, 
therefore, come home early. Mrs. 
Prunes was sitting on the veranda 
when she arrived. ei8 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Prunes, “ things 
look bad, Miss Secretary!» Miss. 
Oldish Lady has decided to give up 
the place.” 

Now it seemed to Miss Secretary 
that there was a gleam of triumph 
in’ Mrs. Prunes’ eyes; and” Miss’ 
Secretary had a high spirit. What 
woman had done, ‘Miss Secretary 
could do, and probably improve upon. 

“Tm willing to take over the 
house,” said she calmly. 

‘“ And give up your salary and your 
position ?”’ cried Mrs. Prunes. 

“Oh, no,” said the other. ‘“‘ That 
won't be necessary. The. manage- 
ment of a house requires only a 
small part of an efficient woman’s 
time.” 


cried Miss 
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SHE WAS VERY PATIENT WITH MRS. OLD LADY, WHO SAT IN A ROC <ING-CHAIR, AND INSI 
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A PERFECT MAGPIE COLLECTION OF THINGS SHOULD BE PUT INTO THE TRUNKS ALREADY FULL, 
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At the end of the 
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Prunes. ‘I see!” ae 
Well, there was a 


dinner that night, and 
a substantial one, And 
on Sunday, three good, 
solid meals, promptly served. What 
is more, Miss Secretary went into the 
country and abducted an innocent 
young creature from a farm, gave 
her a two hours’ course of intensive 
training, and set off as usual on 
Monday morning, leaving the house- 
hold machinery in perfect order. It 
ran beautifully, too. Miss Secretary 
made out a schedule for the two 
servants, devised a system for check- 
ing the laundry and ordered groceries 
by wholesale. For a whole week 
nothing went wrong, and the other 
inmates of the house were over- 
whelmed with admiration and grati- 
tude. But onthe following Saturday— 

“I’ve balanced my books for the 
week, Mr. Bachelor,’ said Miss 
Secretary. “‘ And in order to make a 
fair profit I shall have to increase the 
board twenty-five per cent. Payable 
ineadvance, of course, as usual.” 

Mr. Bachelor didn’t care very 
much, and paid the increase. So 
did Mr. Benedickt, without finding it 
necessary to tell his wife. But Mr. 
First turned rather green, 

“Well,” he said, “to tell you the 
truth, Miss Secretary, I—I’m afraid I 
can’t afford it. I—in fact—I haven’t 
quite been able to—to catch up yet 
with—that is—there’s stil]——” 

Mrs. Prunes had not mentioned any 
arrears, but then Mrs. Prunes wasn’t 
nearly so efficient as Miss Secretary. 
The unhappy young manhad a pretty 
bad quarter of an hour ; he said yes, 
of course he understood that you 
couldn’t run a business on those 
lines; he said he was excessively 
sorry, but he couldn’t “ clear it up” 
just then, and couldn’t meet the new 
increase, and he supposed he’d better 
leave before it got any worse. 

Mr. Second supposed the same 
thing, and forlornly they retired to 
those two cheapest ropms at the top 
of the house, to pack their bags. But 
Mrs. Prunes went up there after them 
and found them together, dividing a 
shaving stick they owned jointly. 
She had come up after them before, 
but not with the look she had now. 

“ Boys,’ she said. “I want you 
both to come and take dinner with 
me to-night—if you don’t mind eating 
in the kitchen,” 

They didn’t mind, as they grate- 
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fully assured her. And looking round 
the forlorn little room, and then at 
their disconsolate young faces, Mrs. 
Prunes’ mouth again became grim. 

“Unpack those bags,’ said she. 
“We'll make—an arrangement.” 

This was what Mrs. Prunes always 
said when they couldn’t pay; and 
the arrangement always was that 
they should do the best they could. 

“Do the best you can,’ she said 
now, “and Ill arrange with Miss 
Secretary.” 

But Miss Oldish Lady was not to 
be handled in any such fashion. She 
was in her room, likewise engaged in 
packing, and flushed with haste and 
rage. To her credit be it said, though, 
that no matter how angry she was 
she was very patient with Mrs. Old 
Lady, who sat in a rocking-chair and 
insisted that a perfect magpie collec- 
tion of things should be put into the 
trunks already full. 

Mrs. Prures knocked at the open 
door, and Miss Oldish Lady was very 
glad to see her. 

“Did you ever hear of such a 
tniag ?”’ she cried. “I told her we 
wouldn’t pay one penny more, and I 
mean it. Why, will you kindly tell 
me, should she have to get more for 
the same accommodations than you 
did ?”’ 

“ Well, you see,” said Mrs. Prunes, 
“I suppose my work counted for 
something. Anyhow, it saved expense. 
But I came up to say that.I hope you - 
won't go, Miss Oldish Lady. I es 
She paused, and the wild idea came 
to Miss Oldish Lady that she looked 
a little wistful. “‘I’d miss you and 
your mother,” she said, and went on 
hurriedly: “ Miss Secretary’s giving 
up the house, anyhow. Mrs. Bene- 
dickt’s going to try it.” 

So Miss Oldish Lady began to un- 
pack, and rather enjoyed it because 
she could put everything back into a 
different place. 

The dinner that night was impec- 
cable, for the machine wound up by 
Miss Secretary had not yet run down, 
But the speed was slackening, and 
Mrs. Benedickt knew not how to 
prevent it. She knew nothing of 
housekeeping ; but, as she said, she 
had an open mind—so open, indeed, 
that many things fell out of it. 
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week there was a deficit, 
which Mr. Benedickt 
paid cheerfully out of 
his own pocket, because 
this novel occupation 
pleased his wife and 
really cost no more than bridge or 
dancing lessons or beauty treatments. 
But Mrs. Benedickt was humiliated 
by her failure; she saw two paths 
leading to success—one, the road of 
extreme thrift and watchfulness, and 
the other, that of taking in more 
money. The latter was what she 
chose. 

On Tuesday evening dinner was 
very late, and Mrs. Old Lady and her 
child came indignantly downstairs to 
sit in the drawing-room where they 
could watch the dining-room door. 
But the drawing-room was closed ; 
Miss Oldish Lady rattled the knob 
and shook the door as passionately 
as a lady might. 

~ It seems to be she began, 
when a great voice bellowed forth— 

~~ Getaout 

At this instant the dinner-gong 
sounded, the other boarders appeared, 
and, as usual, Mrs. Old Lady’s voice 
was unheeded. She took the matter 
up with Mrs. Prunes, a thing which 
had become habitual with all of 
them. 

“T know there’s a man in there,” 
said Mrs. Prunes soothingly. “ He’s 
a newspaper man. Mrs. Benedickt’s 
let the drawing-room to him.” 

“Where is he ? ” 

“He sleeps until nine o’clock, I 
believe.” ; 

‘““ Where am I going to sit, then ? ” 
Mrs. Old Lady wished to know. ‘“‘ I’m 
not going to stay mewing and stewing 
up in my room all the evening.”’ 

“ Certainly not /’’ said Mrs. Benc- 
dickt. “I have a little surprise for 
you all. I shouldn’t have thought 
of closing the drawing-room to my 
guests if I hadn’t been able to provide 
something much cozier and nicer, 
But you'll find a little lounge ready 
on the third-floor landing.” 

The third-floor landing was perhaps 
ten feet square, so that, when covered 
by a rug and furnished with six chairs 
and a smoking-stand, it was almost 
too cozy. The other boarders, on 
their way up, heard the voice of 
Miss Oldish Lady lifted in protest, 

“Not the rocking-chair, mother ! 
It’s not safe. It'll tip off. Not the 
rocking-chair !”’ 

“Tm going to!” said the in- 
domitable old lady. 
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“ It’s like a box in the theatre,” 
observed Mr. Bachelor. 

So it was; the ladies, however, sat 
at the rear, for greater safety. Mr. 
Benedickt and Mr. Bachelor in the 
front row, Mr. First and Mr. Second 
on the top step. 

“Now make yourselves comfort- 
able ! ” Mrs. Benedickt urged, 
secretly disconcerted by the extra- 
ordinary amount of room human 
beings require. ‘‘I’m sure none of us 
mind if the gentlemen smoke.” 

The gentlemen all said ‘No, 
thanks” very hastily; for it would 
have been almost impossible to strike 
a match without setting one or more 
ladies on fire, and the smoke would 
certainly have smothered them. There 
they sat, all turned in one direction, 
as if waiting for the play to begin. 

And it did begin. ; There was a 
prelude of loud and florid whistling, 
and then, up the stairs, in plain view 
of everyone, came the occupant of the 
drawing-room, barefooted and in a 
dressing gown, obviously intent upon 
a bath. He had no suspicion that 


he was observed or overheard by so 


many people, because when he stepped 
upon a pin or something of the sort, 
he delivered a soliloquy that could 
not have been meant for ladies’ ears. 
’ No one spoke until he had vanished, 
and then the most sprightly con- 
versation began at once. And perhaps 
would have continued, if the gas had 
not gone out, leaving the house in 
total darkness. There was a bellow 
from the occupant of the drawing- 
room. 


“Oh !.” cried Mrs. Benedickt. ‘I 
don’t see how—I put a shilling in this 
morning. If you'll please let me pass, 
I'll attend to it.” 

“Sit still!’ said Mr. Benedickt. 
aelailecons 

Well, he did go. In rising, he sent 
Mrs. Old Lady’s rocking-chair over 
backward, she clutched wildly at Mrs. 
Prunes, who, half falling, kicked Mr, 
Benedickt’s heels from under him, 
and he went rolling down the stairs, 
accompanied by Mr. First and the 
ambitious smoking stand. It was 
horrible to hear the bumps, the cries, 
the screams, all in the darkness ! 

That finished Mrs. Benedickt’s 
career. She said so, later in the 
evening, in tears, and no one pro- 
tested. 

“Mrs. Bates,” said Miss Secretary 
suddenly, “‘ I believe I’m voicing the 
desire of all of us when I ask you 
kindly to reconsider your decision as 
to giving up the house. We < 

“Tm sorry,” said Mrs. Prunes 
almost gently, “ but I can’t. It’s too 
Tater” 

> Oh, “Mrss sBates! = *crieds Mr, 
Second, and there was in his boyish 
voice an obviously sincere note of 
regret. She did an extraordinary 
thing, then ; she actually patted his 
youthful head. 

‘Call me ‘ Mrs. Prunes,’ 
“for a little while longer. I like it.” 

“ But. ” said he. 

“T sha’n’t be ‘ Mrs. Prunes’ much 
longer,’ she went on, “‘ because——”’ 

“Yes,” said Mr Bachelor. ““ We’re 
going to be married, you know.” 





> 





* she said, 


Mrs. Prunes 


There was silence for a moment. 


“Mr. Bachelor, sir,’ said Mr. 
Benedickt, “you are to be con- 
gratulated ! ” 

“A wonderful manager!” said 
Mrs. Benedickt. 

“Very practical!’ said Miss 


Secretary. 
“ And kind,” said Mr. First, almost 
overcome. 


“ Obliging! ” murmured Mr. 
Second, in the same condition. 
Whatever it was that Mrs. Old 


Lady was saying no one ever heard, 
because her daughter made heroic 
efforts to cover it up; something 
about “ widows’ and not giving 
unmarried women a fair chance. 

“JT want you all to stay until I 
close the house on the first of the 
month,” said Mrs. Prunes, deeply 
affected. “ It will give you an oppor- 
tunity to look around and choose 
another boarding-house.” 

“ We'll never find one like this!” 
Mr. First assured her, “ Never!” 

And they agreed, every one ot: 
them. 

For years and years the legend of 
Mrs. Prunes’ perfect and matchless 
establishment was kept alive by their 
ardent praises, to exasperate and dis- 
courage other landladies. 

The next morning, at brealktast, 
when Mrs. Old Lady saw what was 
set before her, she said loudly— 

“ Aha! Prunes! Good wholesome 
food! Mrs. Bates always did know 
what we liked !” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Bachelor, 
perhaps we didn’t.” 
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A SANDERSON FRIEZE SHOWING POSIES OF BLUE, PINK, HELIOTROPE, CREAM, YELLOW, AND 
RED FLOWERS ON A DEEP CREAM BACKGROUND, WITH MAIDENHAIR FERN AT THE TOP. 
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Your Decorator can supply 
this Lovely Wall-paper. 





WE often come across 
coloured prints in maga- 
zines that would make 
effective pictures if they 
were framed, but apart 
from the cost this would 
incur, a frame is, after 
all, a very ordinary 
everyday affair. 

A charming alterna- 
tive is to mount the de- 
sired picture on to a 
plaque made of plaster 
of paris. These plaques 
are interesting and easy 
~to make at home, and 
constitute a fascinating 
hobby which requires 
only a trifling outlay. 
The plaster of paris can 
be bought at a chemist’s, and costs only fourpence a 
pound. This quantity is sufficient for an average sized 
plaque, that is, about twelve inches by nine inches. 

To make it, first of all decide on the print you want to 
use, and then cut it out carefully with a pair of scissors. 
It is best to choose something well defined. Heads as 
shown in the accompanying illustrations are the most 
popular, but figures of dancers, or figures in old-fashioned 


Heads always make attractive Plaques. 





This Bowl of Flowers shows a Variety of Colours. 


dress—as the crinoline, 

for example—would be 
~ very attractive. 

Cutting Out the 

Picture. 

If you have chosen a 
head and it is necessary 
to cut round the fea- 
tures, it is advisable to 
leave a tiny margin, as 
the plaster is apt to 
overflow a little when it 
is first poured on. This 
margin saves the clear 
outline of the features 
from being spoilt. 
Fingers, stems of flowers, 
and other such slender 
articles should be treated 
in the same manner or 

otherwise they may be found to be submerged. The 
bowl of flowers shown in one of the illustrations was 
particularly successful owing to the varied colours it 
contained and attention being paid to the above point. 


Material Needed. 


For the actual process, having secured the picture 
and the plaster of paris, a flat table will be required, 





And this is a good way to “‘ Frame” them, 
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also a shallow china 
meat dish (measur- 
ing across the bot- 
tom as near to the 
given measure- 
ments as possible), 
a basin and spoon 
for mixing, a sharp 
pointed knife, a 
skewer, three gills 
of cold water (this 
should be carefully 
measured), a jug 
of hot water, and a 
short length of nar- 
- row ribbon. 


The Actual 
Process. 


First of all lay the 
prepared print face downwards on the dish and let it 
soak in a little cold water for a few minutes. Next, 
drain off the water and arrange the print exactly in the 
middle of the dish, keeping it still face downwards. 
Then empty the whole pound of plaster of paris into 
_ the basin and pour on to it the three gills of water. 
The plaster sets almost at once, so this should be 
mixed together very quickly, yet, at the same time, 
thoroughly, to ensure an even consistency, which should 
be that of thick cream. Pour this on the dish, taking 
care not to disturb the print. Spread over with the 
back of the spoon and leave to dry. Score your initials 
and the date with the skewer on the back of the plaque 
while it is drying—a professional touch this ! 

Turning Out the 
Plaque. 

In a very few minutes the plaque will be ready to 
turn out ; this is the crux of the whole matter and needs 
careful handling. When the plaster is set, but not really 
hard, dip the blade of the knife into the jug of hot water 
and insert the point of it between the dish and the plaque. 
As soon as there is a passage of air the plaque will leave 
the dish quite freely. Lay the plaque on the flat. table 
and bore two holes at equal distance from the edge and 
top of the plaque with the skewer. 

If on turning the plaque to the picture side it is 
found that some of the liquid plaster has overflowed 
on to the print, it can be removed by carefully scraping 
the picture with the back of the knife, but this is, 
naturally, to be avoided if possible. Water-colours come 
in very usefully for touching up any part of the print 
that has been inadvertently scratched. 

Finishing the : 
dge. 

The edge of the plaque is the next consideration. 
This should be cut down with the knife while the plaque 
is held on the palm of the left hand. Do not worry about 
having the edges and the back of the plaque too smooth. 





Silhouettes can be made very effective. 





faking Plaster Plaques 


The idea is for it to 
look rough - hewn. 
If by any chance a 
piece of the edge of 
the plaque should 
break away when 
it is being turned 
out, replace the 
placque in the dish ; 
mix a little more 
plaster very stiffly 
and place in the 
damaged part. 
Spread carefully, 
turn out as before, 
and trim with the 
knife after dipping 
it in hot water. 

There only re- 
mains now to thread the ribbon through the prepared 
holes. After a bow is tied the plaque is finished and 
ready to hang. 

These plaques lend themselves to all manner of 
variations. The little silhouettes shown in another 
illustration were made on saucers with fluted rims and 
give a shell-like appearance. These make pleasing 
decorations for the nursery. Dainty figures cut from a 
frieze, or characters from fairy tale books or nursery 
rhymes would also be appreciated by the little folks. 


Another Method. 

Another method of making the plaques is to follow 
the former directions, but to pour the liquid plaster on 
to the wet dish without the print. When the plaque is 
removed from the dish stick the print on to it with some 
good gum and leave till dry. This method is quite 
satisfactory, though it does not give the pictures the 
same elusive appearance as the first method. 

Snapshots or studio photographs can be used in 
either fashion. I have a clear snapshot of Mont St. 
Michel, off the coast of Brittany, mounted on a plaque 
by the second method. This plaque was made on a 
dinner plate and then cut in half before the pasting on 
process was carried out. This shape is particularly 
suitable to the style of photograph, as the Mount tapers 
up from its base. a 


Practical Points. 

Here are two last notes of advice: (1) Always keep 
the plaster of paris you have in stock in an air- tight 
tin or it will lose its setting propensities. (2) Only mix 
sufficient plaster and water to make one plaque at a 
time. A big quantity is difficult 1o mix and may set 
before all the plaques are accomplished. 

It will be found there are almost endless ways of 
experimenting with these plaques—in shape, size and 
type of picture. They provide pleasant recreation and 
make delightful gifts which are always acceptable. 


STITCHERY No. 55 is Now Ready 
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Price 6d. net ; 





by post 7d. 
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Chapter X11. 
“Can. Mr. Dacre 
speak to you, sir?” 

The Rector was in_ 
his study, absorbed > 
in writing ; his head~ 
was bent over his: 
manuscript, and the 
maid was obliged to 
repeat her question. 

“Mr. Dacre? | By all means. Ask 
him to come in.”” The Rector pushed 
away the ever-growing pile of manu- 
script, and stood up to welcome Hugh. 
A visit from him just now was something 
ot an honour, and the Rector said so. 

“I shall value a chat with you very 
much. About this discovery of yours— 
the silver vessels must, of course, have 
belonged to the ancient monastery at 
Chelston. Ferrars—Granstone Church 
was served from there in the old days. 
I hope, though, that the vessels may be 
given over to us. Will Chelston Ferrars 
put in a claim, I wonder? Sit down.” 
And the Rector indicated a chair. 

' For a little while Hugh talked of his 
discovery, but at length he said— 

“ May Lask, Rector, if you know where 
your nieces are ?”’ 

The question astonished the Rector. 
Somehow, he had not realised that Hugh 
Dacre even knew he had any nieces. 
But suddenly he remembered the night 
of Mrs. Meyrick’s death—Hugh’s coming 
to the Rectory, his kindness in fetching 
the doctor. He had surely a right to 
ask such a question. 

“No; I have no idea where they are. 
But I believe them to be safe, and that 
is enough for me at present,” he answered. 

Hugh did not pursue the subject. He 
felt strangely restless as he strode across 
the fields to Granstone Hall. Catherine 
—he was thinking of her, seeing her in 
his mind, her white scared face gleaming 
in the darkness of the underground 
passage, hearing her voice as she spoke. 

“Oh, I’m so glad you aren’t dead!” 
She had sobbed as she had said the words. 

She had come after him into that vault- 
like place, into what might have been 
his grave. She had rescued him at the 
risk of her own life. And he, blind mole 
that he was, had forgotten it all, had 
gone on grubbing underground, with 
never a thought for her. How churlish 
he had been, scarcely heeding what she 
had done, making light of it. His one 
fear had been lest his cherished secret 
should come out. Her heroic action had 
gone almost unthanked. 

He had remembered at last—but too 
late. Catherine had gone ; maybe she 
would never come back. 





His elation at his great discovery had 
lost half its zest. He interviewed a posse 
of reporters with something like in- 


difference; he showed them casually 
round the scene of his Jabours, and saw 
them go with a sigh of relief. Then he 
went out, with Brutus at his heels, and 
walked up the lonely lane leading to 
Granstone church. 

Catherine had come here in her sorrow. 
How she had cried! As he stood in the 
dim silent place he could almost hear 
her sobs. 

Hugh sat for a long time in the quiet, 
thinking, thinking. What if, intent on 
the buried treasure in his passage, he had 
missed a treasure infinitely more precious. 

His thoughts made him restless, but 
he felt as if he could not leave the church. 
He began wandering about, looking at 
the betrothal marks, inspecting the old 
tombs ; and presently, in a recess by the 
door, he found an ancient ledge, high 
up, almost out of reach. 

“ Now what could that have been used 
for?”’ his keen archeologist’s mind 
asked itself. Its use now was quite 
clear. A pile of books stood on it, placed 
there evidently by some cleaner—old 
hymn books, tattered prayer books 
and Bibles. Hugh turned them over— 
mouldy, musty, damp-stained. 

- As he opened the last one, an envelope 
fell out ; he picked it up and absently 
read the direction “‘ Lady Mary Chester, 
Chamfters.’’ There was a letter inside 
written in a neat old-fashioned hand, 
headed “ The Abbey, Granstone, Essex.”’ 

Hugh read it almost without realising 
its import. He started, read it again, 
then hurried out of the church, untied 
Brutus, and headed for the village. 

What was it that fussy, old maid had 
been telling him? He _ had hardly 
listened ; but now it all came back. 

“Dear Lady Mary—so sad! That 
hateful Mr. Swinnerton was turning her 
out. If only she could have tound the 
letter General Ashburton wrote, that 
would have been sufficient to prove her 
claim.’’ 

Hugh took out the letter again. There 
was a stamp under the signature, defaced 
by the post-office mark. It must surely 
be the long-sought letter. 
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' All unmindful of 
‘his muddy boots 
‘Hugh strode through 
‘the village street. 
‘The cottagers stared 
‘at him and whispered 
‘as he passed; he had 
‘become quite a local 
celebrity. 

“They do say as 
how he’ll make a mint 0’ money a-showin’ 
of this ’ere passage; have a turnstile, 
and tickets an’ all. That’s something 
wonderful down there; Jim Rogers he 
says that’s better nor Wembley coal 
mine any day,” they said, looking after 
his hurrying figure. 

Hugh had never spoken to Lady Mary. 
He had often seen her in church, 
her tall erect figure, the striking white 
hair, the commanding glance with which, 
from her pew in the chancel, she sur- 
veyed the congregation. He had never 
been to Chamfers, and he was struck 
as he went in at the gate by the loveli- 
ness of the old house. On this June 
evening Chamfers was in perfect beauty. 
The air was scented with roses; they 
were everywhere—climbing up the house, 
flinging themselves over a_ pergola, 
standing in clustered groups round ‘the 
lawn. All the windows were wide open, 
and, as he approached, Hugh could see 
Lady Mary sitting at dinner. She 
always kept up her old-world state, 
althkcugh she lived alone—her silk 
gown, with its fichu of old lace fastened 
with a diamond brooch, the flash of 
diamonds in her white hair, made up a 
charming picture. 

Hugh very nearly strode in then and 
there through the window, but she might 
faint, he thought. Didn’t old ladies 
faint if they were startled? Fainting 
seemed the sort of thing to go with old 
lace and. diamonds and white hair. He 
rang, and asked to speak with Lady 
Mary Chester. 

“ Her ladyship is at dinner, sir,’’ said 
the elderly parlour-maid in a reproving 
voice, eyeing Hugh’s muddy boots, 

“Til wait, then. But my business 
is urgent, otherwise I should not have 
troubled Lady Mary at this hour, Tl 
wait in the garden.” 

From a seat under the trees Hugh 
could see the parlour-maid as she went 
into the dining-room. Lady Mary did 
not hurry. She finished her strawberries, 
she dipped her hands into her finger- 
bowl in leisurely fashion. 

Hugh felt for his pipe, but put it back 
in his pocket again. It seemed desecra- 
tion to smoke in this old-world spot. 

Lady Mary rose from the table at last ; 


‘*OH, GERALDINE, LOOK AT MR. DACRE! 
HOW HIDEOuS!”’ 


she dreaded these constant visits from 
strangers, eager to look over Chamfers, 
eager to place it on their lists of country 
houses to be let or sold. This man was 
one of them, of course. She came out 
into the_garden. 

Hugh rose, and Lady Mary looked up 
at him, puzzled. 

“Mr. Dacre! Oh, it is you! I did 
not pay much attention to your name. 
People come at all hours now, to see the 
house. But I remember you, of course, 
and I hear great things about your 
wonderful discovery.’’ She motioned 
Hugh to resume his seat under the tree. 

“Tt is not about that that I have come 
to see you, Lady Mary. Pardon my 
intrusion at this late hour, but I have 
made another discovery, one which may 
possibly affect you.’’ He held out the 
precious envelope. 

Lady Mary. trembled so much that 
she could not take the letter out. 

“Allow me,” said Hugh, deeply 
touched by the look on her white face. 
He gave the letter into her shaking hand 
and sat silent, watching her. 

“But this is the letter!’ said Lady 
Mary in a choked voice. ‘‘ The very 
letter the Squire gave me as we went into 
church one Sunday morning, years ago. 
He told me he had taken it to the post- 
office to be stamped—that made it bind- 
ing, he said. Oh, I am saved! Oh, 
Chamfers! Chamfers ! ” 

Now was the fainting time, thought 
Hugh. Ought he to call her maid? In 
novels one always did. But no maid 
was needful here. Lady Mary’s colour 
returned, her eyes sparkled. 

“Mr. Dacre, where did you find this ? 





Oh, I cannot believe it! But it is true, 
this is most certainly the very letter.” 

“Tt was in an old Bible, on a high 
ledge by the door in Granstone church,”’ 
said Hugh. “ Judging by the mouldy 
condition of the books, it must have been 
there for years. Can you account for the 
letter being there ?’’ 

“Yes. It all comes back to me now,” 
said Lady Mary, holding the precious 
letter to her heart. “‘ We had the church 
cleaned about that time, and all the books 
in the pews were moved. 1 took most of 
mine home, but I suppose the old Bible 
must have been forgotten, and the 
cleaners must have stacked it away with 
the other books. I slipped the letter into 
the Bible, I suppose, during that Sunday 
morning service, and forgot all about it. 
I know I went abroad just at the time ; 
and, really, in those days we did not 
attach such importance to documents 
and written agreements. Our word was 
our bond,” said Lady Mary, straighten- 
ing her back. ‘‘ Mr. Dacre, how can I 
ever thank you ? ” 

“Only too glad to have found it,”’ said 
Hugh, rising to take his leave. 

“Wait a moment; you must come 
with me into the house and see me put 
it into the safe myself,’ said Lady Mary. 
“JT must not lose it again. Or, stay, 
would you not come with me now to 
Chelston Ferrars and see my lawyer, Mr. 
Jeffreys ? He will be as glad as I am 
to know the letter is found. I feel I 
cannot rest until it is in his hands.” 
Lady Mary rose and led the way into 
the house. 

“ Ellis,’”’ she called imperiously, “‘ send 
the house-boy at once to the ‘ Coach and 
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Horses ’—I want their motor immedi- 
ately. And fetch me a coat and hat.” 

“Now, my lady?” Ellis gasped. 
Lady Mary lived by rule, this deviation 
was unheard of. 

“Yes, this moment.” 

Mr. Jeffreys was of the same school as 
his client. He, too, was seated alone at 
dinner, in immaculate evening attire ; 
but he hurried out at once into the hall 
on hearing who was the unexpected 
visitor. é 

“My dear Lady Mary! Delighted to 
see you!” Mr, Jeffreys bowed and 
rubbed his hands; then he handed 
Lady Mary to a seat, and looked in- 
quiringly at the tall man with the muddy 
boots and the dishevelled appearance. 

“Oh, Mr. Jeffreys, this is Mr. Dacre— 
a most marvellous discovery: ” Lady 
Mary was incoherent in her joy. 

“Mr. Dacre of Granstone Hall? We 
have all heard, of course, my dear sir, of 
your wonderful discovery. Allow me 
to congratulate you.’ He bowed again, 
wondering, meanwhile, why Lady Mary 
Chester should bring the man to him at 
this hour of the evening. 

“No, no—not that—Mr. Jeffreys, 
look here!’’ Lady Mary held out the 
letter. 

One glance sufficed to show the lawyer 
what it was, and he was genuinely de- 





lighted. He warmly congratulated his 
client, he wrung Hugh’s hand, and 
thanked him over and over again. He 


chuckled as he thought of the interview 
which he would have the next morning 
with Mr. Swinnerton’s Langsford lawyer. 

““T’ll motor over as soon as I’ve had 
breakfast !’’ he said gleefully ‘‘ Now, 
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my dear lady, you can rest in peace. 
Chamfers shall be yours as soon as I 
can arrange matters.” 

He stood bowing at the door as the 
motor drove away. 

“My dear Mr. Dacre, you must allow 
me to show my gratitude in some 
tangible form,’’ began Lady Mary, when 
the motor was on its way home. But 
Hugh silenced her at once. 

“No, Lady Mary. Iwant no such sign 
from you. I am only too glad to have 
been the means of giving you back your 


home. But maybe later on you can 
help me in another way. I cannot say 
more now.” 


“ Pray rely on me if I can be of any 
assistance to you,’ Lady Mary said 
graciously. 

She looked years younger already, 
Hugh thought, as he helped her out of 
the motor at her own door. He would 
tell her about Catherine—ask her to 
help him to find her, he said to himself, 
as he went along the village street. 
Dusk was falling, lights were shining 
in the windows, one big star was looking 
at him. Ah! If Catherine was only 
beside him ! What joy to hear her clear 
voice, to feel her presence. Would that 
joy ever be his, he wondered, as he 
climbed the hill to Granstone Hall. 


And Catherine, what of her? Did 
she ever give a thought to him ? Or had 
she banished him, ungrateful as he had 
been, from her mind ? 

Catherine, as she lay in her bed at 
Riviera House, thought very little. 
Soon she would. Soon the responsi- 
bility of Geraldine, the uncertainty of 
the future, would press on her mind— 
but not yet. She gave herself up to rest 
—rest of body and mind alike, and she 
was quietly happy. 

Everyone was so kind. Geraldine, who 
had been thoroughly alarmed about her 
sister, watched over her with unceasing 
care. She was learning to understand 
Catherine; she was bringing life and 
vivacity into Catherine’s somewhat 
staid steady-going type of mind. The 
sisters were beginning to realise the 
joys of that most charming of relation- 
ships. 

Then Miss Howells was very kind. 
She used to spare time from her busy 
life to sit on Catherine’s bed and talk ; 
she would bring up all the latest picture 
papers and magazines; send for the 
most interesting novels. Many of the 
inmates of Riviera House would send 
up flowers and fruit. The doctor, too, 
seemed to understand, without being 
told, how tired Catherine felt. He made 
her rest, would not allow her down- 
stairs. But at length he said she might 
come down for an hour or two and lie in 
the garden. 

The garden of Riviera House was 
its great attraction. The four houses, 


which had beén made into one to form 
the boarding-house, all possessed good 
gardens ; in the old days, every sizeable 
house on Fenton Hill had its lawn, its 
vegetable plot, its greenhouse. There 
were two good tennis courts—a price- 
less boon, these, to the city clerks, the 
typists, the secretaries, who flocked 
home every evening from town; there 
were flowers—a trifle dusty and dingy, 
it is true, in contrast to Granstone 
flowers—but still, flowers; and there 
was an old tree, under the shade of which 
Geraldine had placed a long wicker chair, 
and to which she led Catherine. 

Miss Howells brought out a cupful of 
soup for the invalid and lingered to 
chat. She was genuinely pleased at 
Catherine’s improvement in health, and 
said so. 

“Why, you look far better, child, 
than when you came, the rest has done 


- wonders for you.” 


“TI feel much better—quite well, 
really. I should like to get up and play 
tennis with Geraldine, but Dr. Drake 
says I must take things quietly for a 
day or two longer. Miss Howells, you 
have been good to me, and I’m afraid 
I’ve been a great trouble.’’ Catherine 
put out her hand to Miss Howells. 

“You have been no trouble at all to 
me. Geraldine has been your nurse, and 
I think you do hercredit. She’s altering 
wonderfully, that child,’? went on Miss 
Howells, as Geraldine was seen in the 
distance with an armful of picture papers. 
“She used to be very selfish ; one could 
hardly wonder, perhaps, for her Aunt 
Catherine spoiled her terribly. She never 
allowed Geraldine to be crossed in any 
way; my position was often very diffi- 
cult, and I fear I didn’t do all I should 
have done to make Geraldine think more 
of others and less of herself. But life is 
doing that. The death of her aunt and 
the loss of the expected fortune seemed 
terrible at the time; but I think it will 
turn out to have been the very thing her 
character needed. Well, I must go in.” 
And Miss Howells went away as Geral- 
dine came up. 

Catherine stretched out her hand for 
the bundle of illustrated papers, but 
Geraldine tumbled them and herself 
down on the grass. She looked excited, 
somehow, thought Catherine, her big 
blue eyes were sparkling. 

“Cath, you do feel better, 
you ?’’. she began. 

“Yes, of course. I feel quite well. 
You have been good, Geraldine, looking 
after me so splendidly. Miss Howells 
says so too.”’ 

“That’s all right. I’ve loved doing 
it. Now, Cath, I’m rather afraid of 
startling you, but you must just look at 
these picture papers quietly, alone with 
me. I’m thankful I chanced to look at 
them. If you’d taken them up in the 
lounge, say, you might have given the 
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whole show away.’ Geraldine displayed 
the picture papers. E 

“Wonderful discovery in an Essex 
village. Hidden passage unearthed by 
archeologist.’”” There it all was. And 
the pictures! Far from being startled, 
Catherine dissolved into shrieks of 
laughter. 

“Oh, Geraldine ! Look at Mr. Dacre ! 
How hideous ! Why, he looks a thousand 
years old! And uncle! Oh, what a 
shame! The picture of the church is 
good, and the entrance to the passage. 
Surely that’s Miss Lethbridge in the 
corner of that group.” 

“T said he was an archeologist !”’ 
said Geraldine triumphantly. “ Just 
read it, Cath. But mind you don’t give 
it allaway. We mustn’t appear to know 
anything.” - 

Catherine devoured the news. Yes, 
it was all made public now—the chest— 
oh, how nearly it cost him his life !—the 
betrothal marks, everything. 

“Even if I never see him any more 
I’m proud I did what I could to help 
him,” she thought. 

After the first excitement, home- 
sickness swept over her like a flood. 
The dear old place, how she loved it! 
Would she ever see it again ? 


Chapter XIV. 


DENIS BROWNE came back unexpectedly 
early trom his Settlement that afternoon. 
Generally he spent all day there, and 
sometimes all the evening and all night, 
but to-day, somehow, the summer 
weather seemed to make Slumland 
specially unattractive; and of late 
Riviera House had been alluring. 

A merry tea-party was in progress 
under the big tree. Catherine, in her long 
chair, was the centre of the group; a 
few elderly ladies of the usual boarding- 
house type sat round. Miss Howells was 
taking an unaccustomed rest, leaning 
back at her ease, and Geraldine was 
presiding at the tea-table. In the old 
days she would have scoffed at this dull 
tea-party—the boarding-house ladies 
would have been dubbed “‘ hopeless 
back numbers.’ But Geraldine’ was 
changing. She chattered gaily as she 
poured out, and even the ladies felt her 
charm, She looked up as Denis limped 
across the lawn, and waved the tea-pot 
at him. es 

“Just in time. But what brings you 
home so early, Dr. Browne ? ”’ 

Maybe she guessed the answer to her 
own question, for she blushed a little as 
she handed him his cup. Bes 

“Bermondsey’s pretty awful this 
weather,’’ was all he said; but his eyes 
dwelt on her for a moment. 

Geraldine had had admiration in 
plenty, but somehow this man’s was 
different. He was quiet, almost solemn ; 
he made no pretty speeches, he did not 


‘WILL YOU COME TO LUNCHEON AT MY HOTEL ON 
MONDAY AND WE WILL TALK IT OVER?” 
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indulge in the chaff- 
ing slangy compli- 
ments which the 
youth of this genera- 
tion seems to con- 
sider good style. But 
of late his eyes had 
taken to following 
her as she flitted in 
and out at Riviera 
House. 

Geraldine stood 
not a little in awe 
of him. “Good 
works ’’—the phrase 
stayedinhermemory. 
He didn’t look like 
good works; they 
were stuffy, dull 
things, and he wasn’t 
stuffy the least bit. 

“Miss Mansfield, I 
want to ask you 
something,” he said 
suddenly, when tea 
was disposed of, the 
ladies settled at their 
knitting, and Cath- 
erine deep in the illus- 
trated weeklies with 
their pictures of 
Granstone. 

Geraldine took no 
heed, she could never 
get used to her as- 
sumed name. But at 
a word from one of 
the ladies she started. 

“Tbeg your pardon 
—did you speak?” 
she said confusedly. 

“T should like you 
to come down to the 
Settlement one even- 
ing soon. You sing, 
don’t you? My lacs 
would love to hear 
you. I’d show you 
round. It’s really 
worth seeing, I must 
say, although it’s my 
own show.” 

Geraldine hesi- 
tated before replying. 

“T don’t think I’d 
better come,” she 
said at length. “ It’s 
not quite my style 
of thing. I’ve never 
done anything of the 
sort before in my life 
—I’ve always spent 
the time amusing my- 
self. I’m not your 
Settlement kind at 
allem 

~ Yes, syousares 
Denis was insistent 
+ Yous thinics sou 
wouldn’t like it, but 
you would. There’s 
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a charm about the place ; I’m sure you’d 
feel it. I am dead keen on the life down 
there. Do come.” 

He leaned forward, his compelling 
glance fixed on her downcast face. 

“Why not ask Catherine?” said 
Geraldine. “‘ She’s splendid at that kind 
of thing, she is uncle’s right hand in the 
parish.” 

ps lS OUT alInelessa; | parson,  thenite: 
asked Denis. He longed to know more 
about Miss Mansfield; he had tried 
several times to introduce the matter 
to Miss Howells, but she had a way of 
evading his questions when he chatted 
with her every evening. 

‘““ Well, yes ; he is.’’ Geraldine flushed 
with annoyance. How foolish of her 
to let it out! However, there were 
thousands of parsons in England; it 
did not matter. But she hurried on, he 
must not get the chance of asking any 

_More questions. 

“Cath is the person for your Settle- 

ment, Dr. Browne ; I’d ask her if I were 
you.” 
“She will come too, I hope; but I 
want you,’ he said. And Geraldine 
meekly consented. She would come as 
soon as Catherine was well enough, she 
said, and he was well content. 

Every day brought fresh strength to 
‘Catherine. The death of her mother, the 
adventure in the underground passage, 

the breaking of Geraldine’s engagement 
and its consequences, all these had left 
their mark. But Catherine was young, 
and quickly threw off 
the weakness which for 

a few days had possessed 
her. And with strength 
came anxiety. What 

- were she and Geraldiné 
going to do? 

“Tf we are going on 
living here, we must 
somehow earn some 
money,’ thought the 
elder. sister. Miss 
Howells had been very 
kind, but there was the 
future to face. 

- ““ Perhaps, soon, Ger- 
aldine would go back to 
the Cottage,’ thought 
Catherine wistfully. 
“Surely by now Mr. 
Swinnerton must have 
got tired of hunting 
for her; surely everyone 
will have forgotten it. 
I don’t see why we 
shouldn’t write to Aunt 
Jessie, at any rate, and 
tell her where we are.’’ 

Catherine mooted 
this idea to her sister, 
but Geraldine was most 
decisive. 

“No, Cath, not yet. 
We haven’t been here 
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long, really. ,1’m so afraid that Cecil 
will hunt me out—-make me marry 
him. And Aunt Jessie will be so dis- 
agreeable. No; not just yet. We will 
soon, perhaps. Promise me you won't 
write without my knowing? ”’ 

Catherine promised, of course, and 
Geraldine went on— 

‘““T know what I am going to do— 
teach dancing. I can dance well; and 
Miss Howells herself suggested it. Lots 
of girls’ schools in Fenton Park want a 
dancing mistress, and she has already 
recommended me to several. But it’s 
no use yet. People don’t have dancing 
classes in the summer. Wait till the 
autumn, then you'll see. As to money, 
we've been able to pay our way so far. 
Don’t worry! Everything will turn out 
all right,” she said, as she went away 
singing to herself. 

“She doesn’t want to leave here,”’ 
thought Catherine, who had noticed Dr. 
Browne and her sister many a time as 
they talked together. 

Miss Howells had told Catherine a 
good deal about Denis—how he was well 
connected, had plenty of money, and 
before the war had been a well-known 
figure in society and a prominent tennis 
player. 

“He never practised as a doctor, 
although he is fully qualified,’’ Miss 
Howells had explained. “He was 
severely wounded in the war, and since 
then he has taken up work at this Settle- 
ment; in fact, he took the whole thing 
over when it was in a 
very bad way, and he 
means to make it his 
life work. He is a very 
fine fellow, and I hope 
he may remain here for 
Many years: he has 
such a good influence 
among the young men 
boarders ; he has inter- 
ested several in his 
work. Young fellows of 
the present generation 
need something of the 
sort,’ Miss Howells 
went on; “ they think 
only of amusement— 
dancing all the winter, 
and tennis all the sum- 
mer. Dr. Browne’s 
Settlement has done 
wonders, for some of 
them.” 

The visit to the Settle- 
ment was a unique ex- 
perience indeed. 
aldine, picking her 
dainty way along the 
narrow stuffy street, 
with its ‘deafening 
noises, its pungent smell 
of chemicals from a huge 
factory, its heat, its 
squalor, wondered where 
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Dr. Browne was taking her. Did people 
really live in places like this? Could 
it be called life, she thought, as they 
pushed through the crowds of pale-faced 
children swarming on the pavement. 
She shuddered. It was hateful ! 

‘“T wish I hadn’t come,”’ she thought. 
“JT told him I shouldn’t like it—and I 
don’t.” 

But once inside the Settlement all 
seemed changed. A hall fitted up as a 
gymnasium ; swings and trapezes hang- 
ing trom the lofty roof, and fastened 
back against the wall; a big vaulting- 
horse in a corner, everything bright, 
everything spotlessly clean; jars of 
flowers on the platform at one end; a 
sort of bar at one side, with a bright 
copper urn, stacks of mugs, mountains 
of cakes. 

““ We open at nine o’clock for a couple 
of hours,’’ said Dr. Browne, as he 
proudly displayed his cherished hall. 
“Just an informal social, nothing set or 
stiff. They’ll like your singing.” 

Geraldine’s singing was like herself, 
fresh, unusual, attractive. She sat down 
at the piano on the platform and sang 
song after song—little French chanson- 
nettes, simple English folk-songs, negro 
melodies with their haunting refrain. 
The audience, which had streamed in on 
the opening of the doors, and which at 
first seemed somewhat noisy, was hushed 
into silence, broken only by the roar of 
applause after each item. Geraldine had 
captivated them; they would scarcely 
let her leave off singing. 

Catherine, too, was in her element. 
She soon found work at the counter, 
serving out mugs of cocoa and slabs of 
cake. The two hours passed in a flash. 

“So you didn’t find it so terrible 
after all,” said Dr. Browne rallyingly, 
as they pushed their way through the 
squalid street. How sweet Geraldine had 
looked, he thought, as she stood sur- 
rounded by a crowd of eager urchins 
begging her to sing to them once again ; 
how charmingly she had laughed and 
talked, her bright smile had lighted up 
the place. Ah! she should soon learn to 
love this life. ‘“‘ And J will teach her; 
we will work together, she and I,’’ he 
said to his own heart. 

The broad main street into which they 
turned was crowded with vehicles— 
omnibuses, taxicabs, motor-cars full ot 
people in.evening dress, going to their 
houses in distant suburbs, from restaurant 
or theatre, for the London season was 
now at its height. What a contrast, 
thought Catherine, as thé powerful arc 
lamps of the thoroughfare flashed, ever 
and anon, on jewelled head-dresses, 
gleaming arms, delicate fabrics. 

At the corner of the thoroughfare 
there was a block; a policeman stood 
with uplifted hand, keeping back the 
flood of motors pouring from the West- 
end. Catherine was unused to crossing 


London streets; she scurried after Dr. 
Browne and Geraldine like some frigh- 
tened rabbit; but once safely on the 
other side she breathed again, and looked 
about her. 

What masses of motors! Just like 
Granstone on a Newmarket race day. 
Catherine was intent on watching the 
policeman. How grand he must feel, 
controlling that ocean of traffic with his 
white-gloved hand! She was so pre- 
occupied in looking at him that she did 
not notice Geraldine until she felt her 
sister’s agonised grip on her arm and 
heard her whispered words. 


“Cath! Cath! look over there—it’s 
Cecil in that motor! Oh, don’t let him 
- see me!”’ 


Catherine instantly thrust Geraldine 
behind her while she looked. Yes, it was 
certainly Mr. Swinnerton, and he wasn’t 
alone. <A girl was with him: dark- 
haired, sparkling. He was holding her 
hands—looking at her as, only a few 
weeks ago, he had looked at Geraldine. 

Catherine protectingly took her sister’s 
arm. _ Geraldine was trembling. The 
sight of Cecil had brought with it a flood 
of recollection; but she was no longer 
afraid, for she had recognised his com- 
panion. 

““Who’s with him ? ”’ whispered Cath- 
erine. They were close to the motor now 
—could almost hear what Cecil Swinner- 
ton was saying as he bent his head, with 
its shining bald patch, over the dark- 
haired one. 

““ That’s Miss Deverall ; I met her once 
at the Abbey, on the night of my engage- 
ment—the night mother died. Oh, 
Cath! See, he’s putting his arm round 
her, surely they must be engaged ! How 
thankful Iam ! Then I needn’t be afraid 
of him any more!” ; 

The policeman dropped his hand and 
stepped majestically aside, the tide of 
traffic rolled on. But Geraldine stood 
as if rooted to the spot, staring after the 
motor. She hadn’t loved Cecil—she had 
grown almost to hate him—but it was 
somewhat of a shock to find that he had 
consoled himself so quickly. 

Dr. Browne came limping _ back, 
shouldering his way through the crowd, 
anxiously looking for Miss Mansfield and 
her sister. He had missed them, some- 
how. His face cleared as he saw them. 
But surely something had frightened 
them. Geraldine was agitated, she was 
clinging to Catherine. 

“ Anything wrong ?”’ he said. “I’m 
sorry I lost sight of you for a moment. 
Here!’’ He hailed a passing taxi, and 
Geraldine, white and trembling, was 
helped into it. She recovered in a 
moment, and laughed unsteadily. 

“Tmallright. Just fora minute I felt 
bewildered—the crowd—the noise——”’ 
She leant back still holding tightly to 
Catherine’s hand. 

“JT ought to have had a taxi waiting 


at the Settlement; and you’ve been 
singing, too. You’re tired out. I’m so 
sorry, Miss Mansfield. You’ll think me a 
thoughtless brute!’’ He hung over her, 
anxious. 

How kind he was, how protecting. 
Geraldine mentally contrasted the two 
men, and, in contrasting them, she con- 
trasted the type of life for which they 
stood. Pleasure, self-gratification, on the 
one hand; on the other, a life lived for 
others—high ideals, a noble character. 

“ How blind I have been,’’ mused the 
girl as she leant back in the taxi. 

“Whereas I was blind, now I see.” 
The words flashed on Geraldine’s mind. 
“Lord! that I may receive my sight !”’ 
she prayed half unconsciously. 


Cecil Swinnerton had not gone abroad 
after all. Smarting with wounded vanity, 
he had rushed up to town, intending to 
take his sister-in-law’s advice and start 
at once for Switzerland. But a chance 
meeting with Charlie Deverall had made 
him alter all his plans. Charlie was 
discreetly sympathetic; his sister quickly 
found a way to soothe the hurt pride of 
the deserted suitor. Before he realised 
what was happening, Cecil found himself 


drifting for the second time into matri- 


mony, and this time with far more 
prospect of happiness. 

“You’re my own sort, Topsy,” he 
said to his newly betrothed. “ I can’t 
stand that high-brow sort of thing any 
longer. I’m well out of it. We’ll travel 
—none of that humdrum settling down 
for me—we’ll see the world, eh, old 
Sie? 7, 

“ Rather !”’ ejaculated Topsy. Fate 
had been kind to her in thus suddenly 
providing her with a wealthy husband. 
The sooner they were married the better, 
thought Topsy. 

“ There’s many a slip. I mean to nail 
him at once !”’ she said in confidence to 
her sister. 3 


“Surely now Geraidine knows that 
Mr. Swinnerton has forgotten her, we 
can go back to Granstone,’’ thought 
Catherine, and she proposed this to her 
sister as soon as they were alone. 

Geraldine hesitated. 

“ Cath—I don’t feel I can—just yet. 
You know JI did behave very badly. 
Aunt Jessie must be furious. Give me 
just a little longer.” 

“ But don’t you think we ought to 
let them know where we are ? They may 
be very anxious, and we shall soon want 
some money.” 
wrinkled with anxiety. 

“We can manage for another month 
or two. No, Cath—wait, please wait.” 

“ Of course she doesn’t want to leave 
here,” thought Catherine. ‘‘ But what 
about me ?’’ A sort of terror suddenly 
possessed her. ‘Geraldine and Dr. 
Browne are falling in love. I shall be 
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left: all alone. Mother is dead, nobody 
really wants me.” Poor Catherine 
turned on her pillow and wept. 


But somebody did want Catherine, 
wanted her badly. Hugh Dacre thought 
unceasingly of her. The more he 
pondered, the more despicable did his 
own conduct appear. She had come, 
brave little girl, to his rescue at the risk 
of her life. She had sought his help in 
trouble ; she had confided in him; and 
he—callous selfish brute, self-centred 
conceited fool that he was—he had cast 
it all aside. He strode up and down his 
underground passage and felt he hated it. 

“Tve a good mind to brick up the 
wretched place and go right away for 
ever,” he said bitterly to himself. 

Then better nobler thoughts prevailed. 
Why not search for Catherine himself ? 
Here he was, delving, blind mole that he 
was, when he ought to be out in the 
world searching for her. He would go to 
Chamfers first and consult Lady Mary. 

He- kicked off his muddy boots and 
made himself respectable. Miss Leth- 
bridge’s heart fluttered as he passed her 
in the village street. 

“How. handsome ; how _ distin- 
guished !’’ she murmured under her 
breath, as he raised his soft felt hat. 

The countryside was basking in the 
warmth of the June afternoon, and 
Hugh, in spite of himself, felt happier. 

“Tve lived too long underground 
lately,’’ he thought. “ I’m a man, after 
all—not an earthworm ; and I'll takea 
man’s part in the world. I'l look for 
that child until I find her—and then I’ll 
live ”” He strode along, thoughtssuch 
as these kindling his blood. 

Lady Mary was sitting knitting in her 
garden, an expression of quiet happiness 
on her beautiful face. She rose to greet 
Hugh with words of pleasure. 

“Lady Mary, you said I might come 
to you,” he began, flinging himself down 
on the grass by her low wicker chair. 
“Can you tell me where Catherine 
Meyrick has gone?” 

“Catherine ? Why, I did not realise 
that you knew her at all. No; I was at 
the Rectory only yesterday—they have 
been so good and sympathetic about 
Chamfers, and so pleased to hear that 
there is every prospect of my being 
able to remain. I told them in strict 
confidence,’’ went on Lady Mary ; “ Mr. 
Jeffreys advises me not to talk of the 
matter at all yet. Mr. Swinnerton may 
want to bring an action against me ; but 
Mr. Jeffreys does not think he will. But 
all this by the way, Mr. Dacre. The 
Rector told me himself that they have 
no idea where the girls are. All they hope 
“is that they are safe and well. Catherine, 

in the letter she posted in London 
announcing their flight, said that should 
anything go wrong she would at once let 
her aunt know. So no news must be 
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considered as good news. .But, tell me, 
why. do you want to know? ”’ 

“Lady Mary, I’ve behaved like an 
utter brute. That poor child—she turned 
to me for help; she came to me in her 
sorrow, she risked her life for me, and I 
simply took no heed. I’ve been asleep, 
I think,” went on Hugh. “ But now I 
seem to have waked up. I must find 
Catherine. I must tell her how bitterly 
I regret having treated her so hatefully.”’ 
His brown hand shook as he placed it on 
Lady Mary’s little white one lying on the 
arm of her chair. ‘‘ Help me, Lady Mary. 
How can I find her? I’ve been to the 
Rector—he doesn’t realise, of course, why 
I want to know his niece’s whereabouts— 
but he could tell me nothing. Oh, advise 
me! Tell me what to do! I must find 
her. I have no mother, no sister, I’m 
alone in the world; and I’m not used to 


What are you doing, Abel, 
With that white lamb ? 
How can its essence spilled 
Mean any law fulfilled ? 


x 


women. 1! didn’t: understand—all I 
cared about was my secret. 
afraid of the villagers getting to know 
about that hateful passage. I wish now 
I’d never grubbed about and found the 
wretched thing.’’ And Hugh started up 
and began pacing about the lawn. 

“The girls are somewhere in London, 
I expect,” said Lady Mary. 

“Then Tll go to London—I’ll start 
this moment. I can’t waste the time 
here.’’ Hugh made as if to rush off at 
once, but Lady Mary held up her hand. 

“ Stop, Mr. Dacre. I shall be in town 
myself next Monday, for a few days. I 


always go during the season, one meets 


so many old friends, and there is the 
Academy to see, and so on. I did feel 
I had no heart for it this year, but now 
that, thanks to you, my mind is at rest 
about Chamfers, I am arranging to go 
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I was so. 


as usual. Will you come to luncheon at 
my hotel on Monday and we will.talk it 
all over. You seem to have great success 
as a discoverer; maybe by then you 
will have something to report.” 

Hugh promised he would come ;_ but 
his heart was heavy as he hurried; home. 
He flung a few things into a suit-case 
and took the evening train to town, 
leaving his faithful Rogers in charge. 

“Tf a lady comes up here and wants 
to see the underground passage—a 
middle-aged lady, with a gushing sort 
of manner—mind you don’t let her down 
there, Rogers,’’ said Hugh as he took his 
departure from Granstone Hall. 

““No ladies, nor nobody, from To 
this ’ere village is a goin’ down be 
there without you’re with ’em, Con- 
sir,” said Rogers firmly, as he oe 
touched his cap in farewell. aia 


Ruth, dear, you’ll be so homesick 
In that strange land; 

And Naomi is sometimes ill to live with 
And hard to understand ; 


This is the aftermath of some old fable, 
And nought to do with sin and great I Am. 


Enoch, my friend, it is ten thousand pities 

That you should walk in such a narrow road. 
Be social, and the dwellers in the cities 

May comprehend your code. 


Oh, Noah! You’ve a big bee in your bonnet! 
Building a ship on land, 

And preaching judgment! But depend upon it 
No one will even try to understand. 


Abram! What, moving? Tell us where you're going. 


Oh, Mary! 


And that great God she worships 


Has many things in view— 


I wouldn’t go to Bethlehem in Judah 


If I were you. 


But you are not fit to journey. 
That’s reason enough. 


Think of the nights and days 
On those untravelled ways, 


And the roads are rough. 


It’s much too far from quiet Nazareth 


For just you two— — 


I wouldn’t go to Bethlehem with Joseph 


If I were you. 


You don’t know? Then you're a fool to stir. 
Mad as a hatter. Yes, on your own showing. 
What’s the matter with princely Ur? 


Sarah? Oh, yes, 1 heard. She has strange notions— 
I think the tent-life must have touched her brain. 
These zealous folk all live on their emotions ; 
I hope that you and I, dear, will keep sane. 


So Joseph’s dead! Did he lose consciousness ? 
Well, yes, just at the last he wandered rather, 
Vetoed a funeral, and laid special stress 
Upon some promise God had made his father. 


Now, Andrew, you’re a canny fellow, 
As leal as men are made, 
But are you wise to leave your occupation 
And thereby lose your trade? 
It’s true there’s no small stir 
About yon Carpenter. 
But you don’t know how soon 
‘ His day may wane to afternoon. 
And still, you do know this, 
What fishing is. 


Well, I’ve no use for dreamers ! 
I like clear common-sense. 
And I felt sore for Martha, 
Because five hundred pence 
Will take a bit of earning— 
Oh, yes, the house smelt sweet— 
But fancy wasting spikenard 
On one poor Preacher’s feet! 


Moses, how dare you waste your education 
And leave the comfort that your nature craves ? 
You might have lived to rule earth’s foremost nation 
If you had not claimed kinship with those slaves. 


Now, Rahab! Listen. ’Twas a pity 

You helped those scouts to leave the city; 
You were unwise to let them go. 

But now be true to Jericho. 

Come, draw your curtain as I say 

And put that scarlet line away. 


My Soul, lift up thine eyes. 

O child, in this world’s school, 
Wilt thou be counted wise ? 

Or just a fool ? 
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Dreams. 


It is most sure that somewhere in His plan 

God keeps the inmost dreams of every man. 
Yes, somewhere in His rosy tinted west 

He stores the dimmest and the wistfullest 

To make them true, when we His secrets see 
Through the long ages of Eternity. 


Lines for a 
Eath-room. 


So many feet in my stockings, 
So many stone—net weight ; 
Muscle is well developed ; 
Chest measurement is great ; 
Passed all tests with distinction ; 
Fine specimen—all agree. 
But whey I ;stand in my naked soul 
How big shall I be? 


Who Knows? 


In every sense 1t pays 
To mind the household ways. 


Who knows, but in the midst of toil and stress 


We may, unseeing, store up happiness ? 


Who knows what joyous memory may cling 
Round cups, or cakes, or any homely thing ? 









By FAY INCHFAWN 


if Everything Goes Wrong. 
If everything goes wrong with us, 
Say, shall we groan and make a fuss ? 
No, we’ll remember that such things 
Were sent that we might use our wings. 


If every difficulty bowed, 

And ‘every circumstance kow-towed, 

Our lives would slip so calmly by 

That we should never even try 
Lowily: 


Love is of God. 
This is why loving takes away 
The tiredness from a toilsome day, 
And all the strain and all the sting. 
For, oh, the love of anything, 
Lover, or child, or bird, or less, 
Is ever, trying to express 
Its holy origin, but we 
Are slow—how slow—of heart to see. 


Faith. ‘ / 
- Faith has-a knack of changing wrong to right. 
_ The darkest hour of any gloomy night 
Is always just before the streak of grey. 
Courage, my friend, the best is on the way. 


A Recipe. 

Take one whole pound 

Of Kindliness; 

And stir it round 

With thoughts that bless. 
Plenty of Patience makes it 


nce ; 

Some Fun will add a little 
spice ; 

Don’t weigh out Love, but 
pour it in; 

Oil of Good Cheer will grease 
your tin ; 

Mix well, in just the old-time 
way, 

And you'll have made a happy 
day. 





When Sleep 

‘Won't Come. 

Think of rivers running slow 

Through the fields of long ago; 

Think of gardens green and 
cool, 

Lilac walk and sunken pool. 


Think of wind on any hill; 

Think of moorlands clean and 
chill 

Lit by gorse and golden rod; 

Think of stars—then think of 
God. 
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The Day she Comes 
Downstairs 


For grace upon her dying day 

A homely woman needs to pray ; 

But now she sends up earnest prayers 
For the first day she comes downstairs. 


When, weak and weary, she must know 
The awful state of things below ; 
Must see the carpet thick in dust, 

And her best fender dim with rust. 


If, piled, the mending-basket waits, 

If Jane has chipped the dinner plates, 
If Bunty’s finger-nails and ears 2 
Confirm, alas! her direst fears. 


And if the often-mentioned sink 

Is worse than she could even think 
With tea-leaves and with apple-rind— 
Lord, make her just a little blind. 


Concerning currant stain and plum, 
Lord, make her just a little dumb, 
And just a little deaf as well 

To clattering feet and front door bell. 


But open wide her heart to guess 

Her household’s love and thankfulness ; 
Their patient toil, their desperate prayers 
Answered, the day she comes downstairs ! 


Fay INCHFAWN. 
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im the Dark Day. 

Let us remember that God cares 
For every living thing ; 

Let us remember that He bears 
Each need beneath His wing, 

And from our dreariest affairs 
Can woo rare blossoming. 





Waen. 
When we see the lilies spinning 
In distress, 
Taking thought to manufacture 
Loveliness ; 
When we see the birds all 
building 
Barns dor store, 
’Twill be time for“us to 
worry— 
Not before ! 





It Takes Time. 
It takes some time 
To write a book; 
To be a cook; 
To study bones ; 
To break up stones ; 
To make fine cars ; 
To know the stars. 

And yet there are some 
With logic so deep, 
‘Think a man can become 

A saint in his sleep. * 





No doubt some of my readers know, 
in the original Italian or in one of the 
excellent English translations, that 
great poem which was the voice 
of many silent centuries, Dante’s 
“ Commedia.” They will remember 
that it ends by the line— 

“T? Amor, che muove i 
l’ altve stelle.” 

(“ The Love which moves the sun 
and other stars.’’) 

Ruskin calls it “The Love. by 
whose ordaining the world itself, and 
all that dwell therein, live and move 
and have their being.” He points 
out that it is the highest veasonable- 
ness, NO mere intoxication ; and, as 

- Dante shows, it is that on which all 
things are founded— 

“The song of birds and their 
plumage; the scent of flowers, their 
colour, their very existence, are in 
direct connection with the mystery 
of that communicated life; and all 
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the strength and all the arts of men. 


are measured by, and founded upon 
their reverence for the passion and 
their guardianship of the purity of 
ove.” 

It was love—the love of Dante 
for Beatrice—that inspired this 
poem ; itis love that is at the founda- 
tion of all life. : 


Ta-day we Need a Higher 
Conception of Love. 


It may seem a strange thing to say, 
considering human nature is what it 
is, but I am afraid that we who are 
women need, in the present day, to 
aim at a higher conception of love. 
Often it passes for a poor and trans- 
itory emotion. The noun and the 
verb are pressed into the service of 
all sorts of feeling; not only the 
wild delirious fascination of youth, 
but the toleration, the conventional 
liking, of relationship or friendship, 
the inclination to any person, act, 
or thing. “I should simply Jove it!” 
is enthusiastically declared of a game 
of tennis, of a social function, of 
a country walk, of any anticipated 
pleasure, of any gift, or gratification 
of the senses. 

Children used to be taught a 
quaint. didactic poem _ entitled, 
“Loving and Liking,” in 
which they were exhorted to 
keep the verb “to love”’ for 
its fitting objects—appar- 
ently anything, however 
hideous, that was alive. But 


By LILY WATSON 


the lesson of this poetic effusion has 
certainly failed, if one can judge by 
modern conversation ! 

It is a pity that “‘ love,” the verb, 
should have degenerated into its 
present indiscriminate use; but it is 
probably too late to protest against it. 
People, especially very young women, 
will go on declaring that they “love” 
all manner of unsuitable things and 
persons, when they only mean “ like.” 
But the marvellous and beautiful 
significance of the word must not be 
overlaid by such treatment. 

A Literary 
See-saw ! 

It is curious that while on the one 
hand the noblest of terms is dragged 
down to express something inferior, 
on the other hand, mean and slighting 
terms are raised up, so to speak, to 
designate that which is beyond them. 
It is a kind of literary see-saw! 
While “ love ”’ is carelessly employed 
as a synonym for “ like ” or “ enjoy,” 
“Old Thing ”’ is used by lovers of 
both sexes for one who should pre- 
sumably be the most adorable of 
human beings! The former term 
is degraded, the latter is unduly 
exalted. It is possible, of course, to 
be too stilted, and demonstrations in 
the past might be exaggerated; but 
we are inclined now to fly to the 
other extreme. 

Love is the inspiration of all 
poetry, the strongest force on the 
earth, the mainspring of the world, 
the essence of God Himself. 

Of all hymns in praise of Love, the 
noblest is surely that penned by the 
Apostle Paul in 1 Cor. xiii.; and yet 
he was the apostle, not of Love, as 
was St. John, but of Faith. 

The chapter does not distinguish 
between love to God and love to man. 
It is love in its essence. But it is 
chiefly extolled in relation to con- 
duct towards our fellows. Of course, 
the word is rightly translated in the 
Revised Version not as Charity, but 
as Love. . 


“The Hymn 
of Love.” 


I do not want to sermonise, but I 
ask my readers to imagine those for 


whom this letter is meant. St. Paul 
is addressing a young Church. We 
may suppose, therefore, that he is 
writing, as it might be, to an eager 
collection of young people with the 
faults of youth. 

They were in the delighted pos- 
session either of supernatural endow- 
ments,° about which we know little, 
or some natural qualifications which 
the revelation of Christianity had 
raised far above the ordinary level. 
Cannot this be readily imagined ? 
Here are these people, most of them 
converts from heathenism; the 
wonderful transformation has excited 
them above measure ; they have been 
accustomed to spells and incanta- 
tions ; sound judgment is not habitual 
to them in religious matters. They 
are inclined to be puffed up, and to 
despise those who are less gifted 
than themselves. St. Paul gives 
them wise counsel. The gifts are to 
be examined thus: do they cause 
self-conceit and self-importance ; do 
they honour Christ, or not ? 

If they cause jealousies, selfish 
vanity, the confusion of a number 
all speaking at once (xiv. 27) they 
are nothing to be proud of. ‘‘ These 
gifts do not make you more faithful 
disciples of the Master; and I am 
going to show you something better, 
without which they are useless.”’ 
This is what St. Paul says; and 
then he suddenly breaks out into the 
wonderful hymn in praise of Love. 

It may seem that the warning of the 
first verse has nothing much to do 
with us in these days. But, indeed, 
it is most pertinent. Women now 
take a prominent part in public 
life; in conferences of every kind; 
on the platform; especially in 
religious assemblies. And when 
they speak well, they speak very well 
indeed ; when they speak badly, they 
speak very badly indeed ! 


An Illustration. 


Let me illustrate the point by an 
incident, imaginary it may be, and 
yet typical; something that may 
easily be conceived in the present 
condition of things. : 

Here is a gathering of 








people who form a congrega- 
tion in the Church of Christ. 
They have come together in 
the evening of a week-day 
to consider some change in 


the order of their Sunday worship. It 
is an innovation ; nothing that could 
possibly be considered wrong; but 
it is new, and therefore alarms some 
of the older people. 

A lady rises to speak. She is well 
known as a woman of culture and 
education, and is applauded before she 
begins ; she has, ere now, in a debating 
society been called “‘ The Lady of the 
Silver Tongue.” She has a gift of 


utterance, a fertile imagination, a 
faculty of putting her thoughts 
tersely ; and withal is of a devout 


and earnest spirit. When she rises to 
her feet, those who wish for the change 
feel that their point is half gained. 

In clear incisive tones she reverts 
to the past; she shows how the 
methods of public worship have gradu- 
ally improved year by year; she 
satirises in telling, words the old- 
fashioned and antiquated ways of 
praising God; then in fervent lan- 
guage she rises from point to point in 
extolling the “beauty of holiness ”’ 
and the glory of worship that is the 
very best one can offer to the Lord. 
Her oratory reaches a pitch of impas- 
sioned fervour as she nears the con- 
clusion of her speech, and when she 
takes her seat, torrents of applause 
break forth. She has gained her point, 
carried all before her, and, when the 
meeting is over, people crowd around 
to offer their congratulations. 

A few do not join in the chorus of 
praise. Here is a baffled, worried- 
looking elderly man; he has not fol- 
lowed the peroration, but he dimly 
feels that fun has been made of what 
to him was sacred. And a woman, 
with tears in her eyes, mourns the 
disappearance of what was associated 
with the reverent worship of her youth. 

Meanwhile the speaker has been 
thrilled through her whole nature by 
the wonderful rapture that comes 
when “‘ Thought flies out to wed with 
Thought.” She has realised the un- 
spoken sympathy and admiration that 
hung upon her every word; that at 
length gave itself voice in the thun- 
derous clapping at the end. 

No huge legislative assembly this ; 
but still, an audience worthy of her 
skill. 

And then, when she has spoken of 
the worship of God; of the means 
whereby we may be lifted as frail 
human beings, nearer to the 
appreciation of the Divine! 
—surely her lips have been 
touched, as though with fire 
from the Altar! She has 
seemed to rise above herself; 


to speak, as some of her admiring 
hearers have dared to think, as with 
an angel’s tongue, while she dwelt 
upon the ecstasies of fitting worship. 

Yet, in that assembly there weresome 
who were hurt and wounded by the 
shafts of satire she let fly at old-fashioned 
observances. A few smart hard things 
she has uttered have struck home. 

As with an angel’s tongue ! 

The speaker has a keen appreciation 
of praise ; it causes her intense delight, 
and is, if anything, magnified in her 
consciousness. 

The Aftermath. 

When resting that night, exhausted 
and exultant, she has a wonderful 
dream; as it were the continuation 
of her uplifting experiences. It is as 
if an angel stood beside her. 

“‘ Yes, one of the company of Heaven 
has been sent to add his tribute to my 
triumph! They who praise Him day 
and night in His temple, can surely 
appreciate what I have done.” 

So ran her dream-thoughts, in over- 
weening vanity. 

But the angel’s gaze was sad and 
steady, and she flinched before it. At 
length he spoke. 

“You have scored a triumph for 
self-love ; but was it a triumph for 
Christ ? You may think you have 
made the outward form of religion 
more worthy ; but what of the religion 
of the heart ? You have broken His 
law of love. You have grieved and 
offended His little ones. And in His 
hearing to-night, your brilliant words 
have been merely as sounding brass 
or a clanging cymbal. Without Love, 
all was worthless.” 

She strove to speak, and started 
awake in the effort. The vision was 
gone; but the lesson remained. 


The Law of Love must 
be Observed. 


And in all speech, whether public 
or private, the Law of Love must be 
observed, if Christ is to be honoured. 

There is a large card one sees hung 
up on the walls of certain houses, 
stating that Christ is the unseen 
Listener to all conversation. 

I do not know that it is a specially 
wise thing to suspend such a sacred 
warning on the wall, but it is a very 
wise thing to have it in the heart. 

The Apostle’s caution needs to be 
specially heeded by clever people, who 





In Praise of Love 


see the mistakes and faults of others 
with clearness. There is a great temp- 
tation to stigmatise them in biting 
language that leaves an_ indelible 
mark. Do beware of the temptation 
to say brilliant cruel things! That is 
bad enough in public oratory ; but in 
domestic or social life it is fatal. 

One may rise far above the level of 
ordinary conversation, may be able 
to charm and dazzle by the gift of 
intelligent speech; but if it is to be com- 
parable to music it must have within 
it the element of Love to harmonise all. 

The Greek word used here for 
“brass”? was proverbially applied, 
in its adjective, to an empty talker. 
And there is a warning in the Apostle’s 
comparison—not only for the sharp 
and clever speaker, but for the senti- 
mental utterer of religious nothings. 

Reverting to women and_ public 
speaking, we have had the example of 
the brilliant utterance that wounds ; 
but we may also think of the woman 
who in her church work, whether as 
“taking the chair’ or speaking in 
any meeting, tends to emphasise mere 
emotionalism. ‘‘ Oh, my dear friends!” 
is the staple of her eloquence, and 
again, “ Oh, my dear friends!” This, 
also, is like the senseless noise of a 
hollow instrument. The love that 
would seem to be indicated by the 
expression is mere nothingness. 

The gifts of the Spirit are counsel 
and understanding. It degrades re- 
ligion to drag it down by mere 
emotional fervour. Emotion, indeed, 
we must have. A cold critical religion 
is an impossibility. But it must never 
become weak or silly. 

How did St. Paul come to the know- 
ledge of the power of Love? I have 
often wondered what prompted this 
Apostle to utter so impassioned a 
description. The answer is, I think, 
he must have known our Lord. It has 
been well said that we have only to 
substitute the name Jesus for Love, 
and the panegyric from verse 4 
onwards becomes a description of the 
Saviour. Of course, Saul of Tarsus 
lived at the same time as Jesus of 
Nazareth ; he may possibly have been 
in Jerusalem at the very time of the 
Crucifixion and Resurrection, but, 
whether that is so or not, he would 
have had abundant opportunity of 
hearing about His life and character. 


No one who 
wishes to follow the To 
Master, should be 
neglect the study ae 
of this Hymn of ued. 
Love. 


No star - crowned 
bright - winged 
Seraphim, 

And yet as truly 
heaven-born 
they, 

Who bid me 
dream when 
faith is dim, 

And wake my 
song when 


You Prayed 

for me. 

You prayed for 
Mere VOu sdid 
not know my 
need, 

Nor that. my 
heart was 
Vet yo Sore 
indeed, 

Nor that I had a 





fear I could "i ; Drawn by C. J. Vine. life seems 
not quell. p E grey. 
You sensed that with me all was not quite well, In meadowlands, a smiling flower, 
And so—you prayed for me. Whose simple beauty warms my heart, 


Will say, “Oh, trust His skill and power 


NY; 
ou prayed for me, My path had seemed so black, Whose well, beloved “chu ation cieee 


And yet I knew there was no turning back; 


Then, in my loneliness, I felt God near, : At eve the golden sunbeams fall, 

And down the long dark road a light shone clear The woodland slope with glory fills, 
Because you prayed for me. And they with gentle voices call 

You prayed for me. God did Himself attend— BY, SOUT Degeu ti Bene aed mals, 

Honoured the intercession of my friend ; Sometimes a wondrous joy will spring 

And as your prayer, like incense sweet, did soar, From perfume, borne along the breeze ; 

He did, in love, on me a blessing pour, From watching wild birds on the wing, 
The day you prayed for me. Or happy toil of ants and bees. 


piaeY Ey loncer, A school-boy, whistling down the lane 


In joyous-hearted innocence, 
Called to be Ambassadors. Stirs trust in human-kind again, 


Beloved, now are we 
Ambassadors to be, : 
Called by our King. Our aim— 
His Gospel to proclaim. 


Beloved, in our work 
Temptations strong may lurk 
And us affright. Take heart, 
No power from Christ can part. 


Beloved, understand. 

The road to Canaan’s land 
Was rough and long. Our feet 
A thorny path may meet. 


Beloved, think on this, 

If in our lives amiss 

Ought should be found. The stain 
Will fall on His dear Name. 


Beloved, by our speech 

We may the heart’s chords reach 
Of some strayed soul. O Joy! 
Such work should us employ. 


Beloved, as we teach, 
Let our lives also preach 
His precious Love. Oh, may 
Clear Light illume our way 
N. CAMPBELL, 


God’s Messengers. 


When I am tempted to despair, 

God sends His messengers to me. 
They call to mind His tender care, 
-They speak of splendour yet to be. 
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Trust, crushed awhile by vain pretence. 


The eager student, with his book, 

In quest of some great knowledge bound, 
Lifts me from earth, by lofty look, 

To realms where pure ideals are found. 


The loving confidence of friends, 

A child’s keen joy at kindness shown, 
Draw me from seeking selfish ends 

To tread the courts around the Throne. 


To call to mind His tender care, 
To speak of splendour yet to be, 
When I am tempted to despair 
God sends His messengers to me. 
ConsTANCE M, SavaGeE, 





Blessed are the Pure 
im Bleart, 
Thoughts come unasked, but I can choose 
To thrust them out, or bid them stay ; 
Oh, grant me grace and wisdom, Lord, 
Pure thoughts to gather day by day. 


Shunning the tides of tainted thought 
That flood me round on every side, 
Seeking for true and noble thoughts 
My speech to frame, and acts to guide, 


‘Tis only thus my heart will prove 
A fitting temple meet for Thee, 
How could I bid Thee enter there, 
If I should glean unworthily. 
WINIFRED S. TELFORD, 


THE PASES DE LA CONCHA, 
SAN SEBASTIAN. 





I RECENTLY read a most 
illuminating article in THE 
Woman’s MaGazinE, by 
Norma May MHanshew, on 
‘“‘ Housekeeping in France’’— 
not housekeeping by the French, but 
by English people renting a furnished 
villa for a few months in France. 

I found myself wondering why 
English people don’t rent a villa in 
Spain, instead of putting up at hotels. 
I have for years been a resident in 
Spain, and part of every summer I 
spend in San Sebastian. There I 
have noted that many Spaniards 
rent furnished villas for their holiday ; 
but I have never seen one occupied 
by English people. These pretty little 


villas, nestling under the Pyrenees, 


command a magnificent sea view. 
They are outside the town, but yet in 
easy distance of shops and places of 
entertainment. Noris an extravagant 
rent demanded for these toy-houses. 
I fancy that the language may 
deter English people from trying 
housekeeping in Spain. Almostevery- 
one speaks French in these days, but 
comparatively few speak Spanish. 
This need not be a difficulty, for 
if a Spanish servant is engaged and 
someone can be got to explain to her, 
in Spanish, what is required of her 


Why not Rent a House, instead of 
putting up at Hotels, as most English 


People do in Spain? 


(amount to be spent on food each 
week, for instance), she will “ run the 
whole show.”’ The wages asked are 
much less than in England, and the 
service infinitely better. 

Everything is left to servants in 
Spain. In the house of a Spanish 
grandee, neither host nor hostess 
has any idea what will be served for 
a meal. The cook thinks that out, 
and certainly the meals are both 
excellent and varied. The cook dces 
all the shopping. She starts off early 
to the Plaza and buys all she requires 
for the day, choosing each article 
herself. There is no “ ordering from 
a tradesman ”’ in Spain. ; 

So, both for economy and for 
comfort, it~ would be well for an 
English woman to engage a Spanish 
servant, if she rents a villa. 

One other thing I would like to 
emphasise (the English are very 
insular !), and that is, that in Spain 
one should eat Spanish food, and not 
demand “‘ eggs and bacon ”’ for break- 
fast. The omnipresent olive oil may 
be distasteful at first, but one gets to 
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By BERYL COULSON KERNAZAN 


like it. There is one dish, 
however, which I have never 
arrived at liking, and that is 
a sort of stew made of cuttle- 
fish. The gravy is quite 
black! I certainly should caution 
English folk against that so-called 
Spanish delicacy. But with this one 
exception I advise English holiday 
residents in Spain to eat Spanish 
food, prepared in Spanish fashicn. 
After all, it is far more of a real 
holiday to change one’s habits to fit 
a new entourage. 

I would like to point out another 
very great advantage in engaging a 
Spanish servant. She is perfectly 
willing to do some laundry work, 
which is an immense saving in 
expense. The rest of the washing, 
which she has not time for, she will 
get awomanintodo; the ironing and 
starching she will do as a matter of 
course., She will also mend the clothes 
she washes ! 

The Spanish servant does not 
“stand on her rights,’ or demand 
lots of holidays. If kindly and con- 
siderately treated, and, above all, if 
not interfered with, she will think 
nothing too much to do for you. But 
she has a temper! It is best not to 
rouse it. If this be not done an 


A Villa in Spain 


English woman could have an en- 
tirely care-free holiday in one of these 
little villas in San Sebastian. 


Meals in Spain. 

Breakfast in Spain is little more 
than the café complet in France. 
There is no fixed time for this meal. 
Everyone takes it at his own con- 
venience, in the dining-room, or has 
it sent up to the bed-room. From 
nine o’clock onward, tea, coffee and 
chocolate are kept ready. Rolls and 
butter, buttered toast, or scones are 
served with this meal, fruit and 
olives—nothing more. 

The Spaniard leisured classes have 
practically two heavy dinners, for the 
meal served at two o’clock differs 
little from the dinner served at ten 
o’clock at night. At both these 
meals there are many courses, 

_luncheon and dinner occupying one 
and a half hours each. There is 


Primcess 





H.R.H. PRINCESS MARY VISCOUNTESS LASCELLES 


WITH HER SONS GEORGE AND GERALD, 


& 


always soup ; two separate meat 
courses, always served in gravy and 
ready sliced are usual; or stews, 
which are highly flavoured. 

Principio is a favourite course 
(usually birds), An entrée may be a 
kind of cheese-custard, containing 
tomatoes and olives, or it may be a 
dish of hard-boiled eggs, with chopped 
onions, vinegar, and oil. Fishis often 
stewed in white wine, but may be 
served fried in egg and breadcrumbs 
and olive oil. Birds are served much 
in the French way. 

A single course takes the place of 
our sweets and dessert. It is called 
postre. Chocolate cake and cream 
ices always figurein postve, also 
every fruit in season, and nuts. 
Black coffee follows dinner as in 
England. 

There is afternoon tea in Spain, 
much as we have it, except that in 
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addition to tea (or rather as an 
alternative) manzamilla (camomile 
tea) is often served. : 

San Sebastian is modern. There 
we do not see picturesque donnas 
walking the streets with a flowing 
mantilla over a high comb, or dons 
with the tovevo (set on the head at 
the right angle) and the tight-fitting 
short jacket (unless there is a festival). 
We must journey to Seville to see 
that. 

But San Sebastian has a natural 
beauty almost inconceivable, and is 
full of “life and go.” _ 

Very quickly an English resident, 
for a holiday only, would be picking 
up Spanish. The language is by no 
means difficult. 

I hope that what I have written 
may induce some English people to 
try the experiment of ““ Housekeeping 
in Spain ’’ for a holiday. 


Photo by 
Spearght, Ltd. 





THE Prince of Wales 
has now, perhaps, 
seen more of the 
globe, including the 
Seven Seas, than any- 
body else living in 
it. He has also, 
probably, seen more 
of it at his age than 
any man who has 
ever lived has seen 
at the same age. 
This means that he 
is the fullest traveller 
of this time,.and of 
most times, and that 
is something to say 
even of an English- 
man as typical of our 
characteristics as the 
Prince. Pies 
He has gone out 
into the world on 
behalf of our little 
old country, and he 
has made himself 
and it known to all 


the other peoples. H.M. THE KING AND H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES DRIVING 
THROUGH LONDON ON 'THE PRINCES RETURN FROM A TOUR. 


Wherever he has 

gone, he has had the glad 
welcome which comes to those 
who also bring a greeting. 
There is nothing cheerier on 
the human face of the world 
than the smile of the Prince 
of Wales. One might say of it 
that, like the tap of the British 
drum, it lingers wherever it 
goes, and a smile is worth a 
good deal even to an empire. 
The smile of the Prince has 
been an element in our empire 
building since, in the very 
ordinary but expressive phrase 
of commerce, he took ‘“‘to the 
road.” 


A Dull Test of 


Character. ; 
His latest journeys have 
been to Africa, to South 


America, and to India, and 
two books on my desk tell 
agreeably of those visits. One 
entitled Southward Ho is by 
Mr Ralph Deakin, who, as a 
special correspondent, accom- 
panied the Prince to Africa 
and to South America, and it 
is published by Methuen. The 
other, called The Prince of. 
Wales’s Sport im India, is by ~ 
Mr. Bernard C. Ellison, a well- 
known Angio-Indian natural- 
ist, and it is published by 
Heinemann. 

Here are dual chronicles of 
the Prince as traveller and as 
sportsman, and in the good 


THERE IS NOTHING CHEERIER ON THE 
HUMAN FACE OF THE WORLD THAN 
THE SMILE OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
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measure in which he 
is the rst so is he 
also the last. No- 
body could be more 
tried and tested than 
a sportsman going to 
India, which is a 
land of sport, and 
the Prince of Wales 
came through his test 
not only with flying 
colours, but almost 
with splendour. 

“A Prince,” said 
one who accom- 
panied him to India, 
“especially on such 
a public occasion as 
the Indian tour, has 
a pretty fierce light 
beating on him all 
the time, and there 
is nowhere where the 
signs of sportsman- 
ship are so well 
understood, the 
standards of it so 
high, as in India. If 
his pluck, his keen- 
ness, his unselfishness had not 
been part of his very nature 
—if they had been assumed— 
he must have been found out. 
But they bubbled out of him 
with a matter-of-course spon- 
taneity that no one could 
suspect.” 

Surely that is a tribute which 
any sportsman would be glad 
to have from another sports- 
man, because when one uses 
the word ‘“‘ sportsman ”’ in the 
English sense, one means a 
great deal more than a hunter 
of game, big or little—one 
means a great gentleman. 

“To the Prince of Wales,” 
wrote the Earl of Cromer, who 
also shared the Indian visit, 
‘and to many others, the 
forms of sport were novel, the 
country was new, and the ex- 
citement always exhilarating. 
Guests and hosts alike were 
fired by enthusiasm and with 
the leadership of youth. Em- 
bodied in the personality and 
charm of the Prince of Wales, 
hazards and chances seemed 
to acquire additional zest.” 
Taking the Risks with 
High Courage. 

It was a brave and “ sport- 
ing thing’ on the part of the 
Prince to go to India at a time 
when there were acute racial 
troubles there. It was a no 
less brave and sporting thing 


The Prince 


to go to South Africa 
not so many years 
after a war there 
which violently 
divided its two white 
races. He took both 
ventures in his jump, 
as one would say, for 
one remembers that 
he is a keen rider, 
indifferent to a toss, 
as they say in the 
hunting field, as well 
as a sportsman in 
other sorts. 

“The way,” says 
Mr. Ralph Deakin 
about the visit to 
South Africa, “led 
to and fro across 
karoo and veldt. It 
covered those expan- 
sive terraces of land 
which had been the 
battle-ground fought 
over by indigenous 
bushmen and prolific 
Bantu invaders from 
the central continent. 
It skirted many spots 
where war was waged 
by black men against 
white and where 
Boer sniped 
Briton in our 
own genera- 
Owais 

That prose 
passage recalls 
some lines by 
Steve nis oD 
which, as the 
Prince, like his 
travel autobio- 
grapher, may 
have been quick 
to recognise, ex- 
press the same 
thought in a 
different way— 
We travelled in 

the print of 
olden wars 

Yet all the land 

was green, 


And love we 
found and 


peace 

Where fire and 
war had 
been. 


A similar 
beautiful thing, 
for peace is the 
glory of civilisa- 
tion, met. ‘the 
Prince when he 
was crossing the 
Andes, where 
they march the 
Argentine and 
Chile. His train 
came to a stop 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES AND THE ROYAL PARTY WHO 
WELCOMED HIS RETURN AFTER HIS 25,000 MILE TOUR. 


of Wales as a Traveller 
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HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES LANDING 
IN ENGLAND AFTER HIS TOUR IN THE EAST. : 
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Left to right: Her Majesty the Queen, Prince Henry, Prince of Wales, Duke of York, 
His Majesty the King, Lord Lascelles, and Princess Mary Viscountess Lascelles. 
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at a place where there 
is a gap of two inches 
lett in the metals. 
High above that spot 
rises a great bronze 
figure of Christ, the 
Prince of Peace, and 
upon the base of it 
the peoples of Ar- 
gentine and Chile 
have carved the 
words— 

“Sooner shall these 
mountains crumble 
into dust than that 
the people of Argen- 
tina and Chile break 
the peace which they 
have sworn to main- 
tain at the foot of 
the Redeemer.” 

You see the Prince 
of Wales is a traveller 


of peace who en- 
counters memorials 
to peace, and his 


presence gives them 
an added emphasis 
for the benefit of the 
world. And this well 
accords with the 
direct simplicity of 
his 
both as the 
traveller and the 
sportsman. 

A Homely Way 


on Shipboard and 
Elsewhere. 


We find him 


Repulse, which 
took him to 
South Africaand 
South America, 
without any 
nonsense and 
without any 
royal trappings. 
He was hail fel- 
low, well met, he 
made himself at 
home, and he 
made everybody 
else at home, 
high and low, 
admirals and 
sSallonrs, Bint 
hear, in a pas- 
sage which has 
all the charm of 
small talk, what 
Mr. Deakin says 
about that— 

A pleasant hour 
in the twenty-four 
was that spent at 
the Prince’s din- 
ing-table, towhich 
officers, midship- 
men, and warrant 


officers were in- 
vited in rotation. 


demeanour . 


going about the | 


4 


It was regarded as the 
particular honour among 
the messes to be asked 
into the “‘cuddy.’”’ There 
“snotties”” sometimes 
passed the salt to admirals. 
Talk flowed freely, and 
ranged over adventures, 
memories, and plights. 
Early training reminis- 
cences, ship’s plate, floating 
nautilus, a musical comedy 
number, the squash rac- 
quets ladder, divers and 
barnacles, what the skipper 
said when so-and-so—each 
theme set a ball in motion 
that might roll anywhere 
and everywhere round the 
little globe between the 
sherry and the port. There 
was only one brief pause, 
‘and that was when the 
Prince stood and_ said, 
“ Gentlemen—the King.” 


It is a characteristic 
of the Prince of Wales 
that he never expects 
anybody to do anything, 
which he would not do 
himself. When he visited 
the engine-room of the 
Repulse, and no doubt it 
was the same earlier on 
the Renown going to 
India, he always chose a 
particularly hot day, so 
that he might know ex- 
actly what it meant to 
work there under the 
worst conditions. More- 
over, when he arrived at 
a particularly hot spot 
in the engine-room, he 
would stand and chat, 
and everybody was con- 
scious that he was taking 
the rough with the 
smooth, and saying and 
thinking nothing about 
its 


What it means to 
Meet a Tiger. — 


Similarly, when he was 
shooting in India, he 
took his chances with the 
other guns, waiting until 
some great beast, especi- 
ally a tiger, should break 
cover. Telling us of such 
a moment Mr. Bernard 
C. Ellison says that: ‘“‘ Suddenly there 
is a stir in the line. “All the elephants 
begin to close up, shoulder to shoulder, 
and the great beasts stand to form the 
ring. All is expectancy; there is an 
outburst of shouting from the beaters ; 
out rushes a deer and escapes terrified 
into the jungle, to be shortly followed 
by another and another. Then the real 
thing happens, and there is a cry of 
‘ Bagh ! bagh !’ from the beaters.” 

This means that at last the tiger has 
been seen, a yellowish form in the 
long grass, of which a glimpse is got 
for a few moments only and then it 


A VERY POPULAR PORTRAIT OF HIS ROYAL 
HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


The Prince of Wales as a Traveller 
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disappears. ~The next sight of the 
tiger is behind a tree trunk and the 
beaters closeroundit. But instinctively, 
it seems, it makes away from where the 
guns are, giving them a wide -berth. 
Soon the tiger is driven from pillar to 
post, as it were, and, finally, an Indian 
hunter climbs a tree and pelts him with 
stones. Then this happens— 


The manceuvre succeeds, and once again 
we get a half-length view of the tiger as it 
makes a spring at its tormentor in tbe tree 
top. The ring closes in upon him, but with 
a roar he dives into the long grass. Another 
roar and he shows himself quite near the 
royal howdah. A moment’s suspense and 
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H.R.H. fires, and a second 
afterwards two more shots 
ring out. The Prince has 
hit. The tiger, though 
mortally wounded, has 
plenty of go in him, and 
charges to the opposite side 
and is buried once more in 
the heavy cover. The ring 
closes in; a shot rings out ; 
the tiger rolls over dead. 


A Poet’s Vision of Scenes 
of Grandeur. 


That scene was en- 
acted away up in Nepal 
under the shadow of the 
Himalayas, and in an 
atmosphere of which we 
have a poetic glimpse in’ 
Sir Edward Arnold’s 
Light of Asia: 


Northwards reared 

The stainless ramps of huge 
Himala’s wall, 

Ranged in white ranks 
against the blue—un- 
trod, 

Infinite, wonderful—whose 
uplauds vast 

And lifted universe of crest 
and crag, 

Shoulder and shelf, green 
slope and icy horn, 

Riven ravine and splint- 
ered precipice, 

Led climbing thought 
higher and higher, 


until 
It seemed to stand in 
Heaven and = speak 


with gods. 


It needs spirit and 
poise, and may be also 
the quality of youth, to 
be a Prince of Wales, 
amid all the exacting 
_conditions of sport and 
travel. Happily he was 
equal to every occasion, 
even to throwing himself 
heartily into the recep- 
tion of King Neptune 
when the Repulse crossed 
the line. 

He himself had already 

crossed the line, and so 
he was exempt from the 
shaving and the other 
very intimate attentions 
of King Neptune and his 
court. But he was one of 
the liveliest celebrators 
of the salty proceedings when the very 
solemn King read and presented an 
illuminated address to him. It was in 
verse, and it dwelt on the drawbacks of 
bachelordom and the manifold charms 
of Neptune’s mermaid daughter. 

The Prince may have been forewarned, 
because he was forearmed with an 
answering poem. He is sure to have 
inspired it, whether he actually wrote 
it or not, and here it is— 


Thanks, King Neptune, for your greeting, 
And for the welcome you bestow. 

This is, indeed, our second meeting, 
Your Queen, too, I already know. 


The Prince of Wales 


I thank you for your kind suggestion 
About your beautiful Princess, 

Though, may I ask you just one question : 
Where on earth did she get that dress ? 


But, alas! I am forced to spurn her, 
Though your offer makes me proud, 

Yes, my King, I must return her, 
Pets on board are not allowed. 


The Road of History 
Long Ago. 

While King Neptune was disporting 
himself on the Repulse, that great ship 
was sailing down the Gold Coast, which 
is full of sea history. The Portuguese 
invaders and the Spanish conquistadores 
went that way. In the year of the 
Spanish Armada, Queen Elizabeth made 
Gambia the subject of a charter to 
‘certain merchants of Exeter... . fora 
trade to the rivers of Senegal and Gambia 
in Guinea.’ All this Mr. Ralph Deakin 
weaves into his admirable narrative, as 
also that Hawkins had been on the Gold 
Coast, and that, indeed, he started the 
slave trade there with a ship strangely 
named, having regard to this use of it, 
The Jesus. , 

When he reached South Africa, the 
Prince of Wales was in a land where the 
majority are black men, and he went 
among the great tribes. They had an 
immense welcome for ‘ Shining Sun,” 
as they called him, and they came before 
him-in their garb of war. “A sure 
instinct,’ writes Mr. Deakin, ‘“‘ prompted 
him to show himself to them in his most 
gorgeous uniforms as a real prince among 
men. With their child-like love of 
pageantry and pomp they were duly 
impressed by the external signs of his 
superiority.” 

A very particular chief was Solomon 
ka Dinizulu, who is a scion of the house 
of Ketchwayo, a former King of the 
Zulus. Solomon is at the very top of 
Bantu aristocracy, and he appeared 
wearing a blue uniform with leopard- 
skin facings and heavy gold epaulets. 
He also wore a white helmet which was 
surmounted by a spray of tail feathers. 
He was a handsome fellow, indeed, 
genial and forbearing, even when the 
photographers proceeded to snapshot 
him. ‘‘ I am glad they are not bullets,” 
he said in his own language in a con- 
fidential aside to a white friend when the 
cameras were snapping. 

English Associations with 
Latin America. 

Black and white is South Africa, but 
it was in a land where the white man is 
fully established that the Prince found 
himself when he landed in South 
America. Here, as we are reminded, he 
was on entirely new ground. | Never 
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as a Traveller 


before had a member of our reigning 
house visited Latin America. 

We had had relations with that land 
since the days of Sebastian Cabot who 
served a King of England. It was 
England, under Canning, who first 
recognised the Argentine as an inde- 
pendent country. Bernard O'Higgins, 
who had Irish blood in him, was the 
liberator of Chile. The name of Cochrane, 
Lord Dundonald, an English sailor who 
was the head of the Chilean navy, also 
forms one of its proudest pages. 

To speak of history like that is to 
reflect what an enormous change has 
taken place in South America since the 
Spaniards first went there, for Buenos 
Aires is now a great city. “It is,” Mr. 
Deakin points out, and this shows his 
constant sense of observation, “ the 
greatest Latin city next to Paris.” It is, 
in some ways, the most opulent city in 
the world, full of colour and music, and 
the gaiety of life in Buenos Aires has 
become a saying both in the New World 
and in the Old. 

Public Engagements and a 
Little Private Leisure. 

One gathers very clearly that the 
Prince at once took to the Spanish people 
of South America, as well he might, for 
he found them kind and courteous and 
in everything dignified. They were 
delighted to see him, and yet they 
recognised that he was an individual as 
well as a prince, and left him all the 
freedom that he could get from his many 
public engagements. 

Here is a passage on that point in 
Mr. Deakin’s book— 

The Prince will no doubt be forgiven for 
confessing that he likes to escape the multi- 
tude. He sometimes managed to see, with- 
out being seen, and it is but fair to mention 
that the great demonstration in Buenos 
Aires was limited to public and previously 
advertised functions. Once he even con- 
trived to walk through the central thorough- 
fares of the capital as an ordinary individual. 
He was recognised, but left entirely un- 
molested as he went along, calling at various 
shops and making purchases. That was, 
perhaps, the most precious hour of the visit. 
He enjoyed it immensely after being so 
long in the public gaze. 

Which of us would not like to visit 
Chile, for its people are called the English 
of South America ? That would be one 
reason for wishing to go there, and 
another is the wonderful journey, among 
mountain scenery, which it would 
involve. 

The Chileans have never forgotten the 
debt they owe to the English nation, 
when they themselves became a nation, 


and they preserve that friendship un-_ 


broken. Of all the South American 


nations they are, perhaps, most attached 
to the sea and to naval power, so they 
have a natural care for a people like 
ourselves who are essentially sea-going. 

Again, as in the Argentine, the Prince 
was delighted with his reception, and 
the Chileans were delighted with their 
guest. He was every inch a prince when 
it fell to him to be the prince. On the 
other hand, he was affable and personal 
when he was, so to speak, released from 
his uniform, and nobody but one who has 
to live in a uniform a great part of his 
life, cdn, perhaps, understand what a 
relief that is. 


A Meeting of the Spirit 
of Democracy. 


We know that all the South American 
nations are republics, and they know 
that England, in its spirit and essentials, 
in its constitution and ways, is a crowned 
republic, not a severe monarchy such 
as the old Austria or Germany. There 
was, therefore, no difficulty whatever “in 
an exchange of the English spirit with 
the spirit of South America, and nobody 
could better have expressed that spirit in 
his acts, in his bearing, and in his words 
than the Prince of Wales. 

While he was in South America, which 
is the land of good horses, he saw the 
sport which they give, and perhaps his 
mina went back to another kind of sport 
in an earlier year away up in the north 
lands of India. He was “‘ rhino ”’ shoot- 
ing, and we find in Mr. Ellison’s record 
of the Prince in India, this simple but 
eloquent entry— 

Went out with H.R.H. after rhino. We 
went where one was reported and soon 
sighted a rhino lying down. H.R.H. had 
not seen one properly before, so that»at 
first he did not recognise it as they are 
difficult to distinguish in heavy cover. 
However, when the brute rose he saw it. 
The rhino moved slowly towards us, and I 
suggested his firing a raking shot into it, 
but H.R.H. very-rightly preferred to await 
a more advantageous position. The rhino 
turned to the right and the Prince fired. 
His first shot hit, though rather high, and 
the beast swung round and H.R.H. fired 
again. We followed the beast into very 
heavy cover, but the trees were so thick 
it was impossible to get ashot. The elephants 
were just getting clear of the trees when 
the rhino was dropped by General Kaiser 
Shumsere Jung, who fired, as he was under 
the impression the beast was going to charge. 

One makes that little quotation from 
the Indian book as showing, what you 
will have perceived all through, that the 
spirit of the Prince of Wales as a traveller 
and a sportsman is the same wherever 
he goes; one of steadfastness, of sim- 
plicity, of patience, and especially of 
courage and high bearing, and what 
better qualities could we want in our 
greatest Ambassador of Empire ? 


Ao By Flora Klickmann 


‘“‘The Birmingham Post” says: ‘‘One does not criticise such a tale; one enjoys it. 


The cheerful humour and easy 


narrative provide the mind with a refreshing faith in human nature that could not be more happily conveyed’ 
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CAPTAIN AMUNDSEN, THE ARCTIC EXPLORER, 
AND MRS. AMUNDSEN. 





SIR AUSTEN AND 
LADY CHAMBERLAIN. 





MRS. M. BLAKER, 
OF CHERTSEY, 


The only woman Town Crier in the Country, took the LADY PATRICIA RAMSAY'S SON, Photos by 
position when her husband joined the Forces in 1914. ALEXANDER RAMSAY. Photogress. 
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The Way to 
Peace. 

Men have forgot- 
ten that peace is 
not in any pro- 
clamation or parch- 
ments, but in the 
Soul lone mange It 
is the outcome of 
a common public 
spirit. There can 
be no peace on 
earth except among 
“men of goodwill.” A set and resolute purpose to 
seek the good of others—other men, other classes, 
other nations—the overcoming of resentments ; the 
desire to keep, not to destroy; a spirit of mutual 
service and fellowship are the first and necessary causes 
-of peace. Peace is still in jeopardy when men 
go about saying to one another, ‘‘The ideal of the 
League of Nations is good, but of course it cannot be 
realised.” Peace will be assured only when men have 
the courage to say that because the ideal of the League 
is good, therefore it must and shall be realised. We 
must realise that peace in the last resort depends on the 
restoration, not the ruin, of every single nation. The 


way of peace is through the spirit ; there is no other way. 
The Archbishop of York. 


The Impression 
that Remains. 

It is the man himself who produces the impression of 
his character that remains in one’s mind, not what one is 


told about him, whether creditable or the reverse. 
S Rev. R. J. Campbell, D.D. 








What the World 
Says. 

Why will you 
keep caring for 
what the world 
Says Dive. on 
try to be no longer 
a slave to it. You 
can have little idea 
of the comfort of 
freedom from it— 
it is bliss! All this 
caring for what 
people will say is from pride. Hoist your flag and abide 
by it. In ‘an infinitely short space of time all secrets 
will be divulged. Therefore, if you are misjudged, why 
trouble to put yourself right ? You have no idea what 
a great deal of trouble it will save you.—General Gordon. 


Drawn by C. J. Vine. 


The Certainty 
of Reward. 

We need give ourselves no trouble about the reward 
of our life. Be it ours only to do our duty faithfully, 
sweetly, lovingly all our days, then God will see that 
we do not lose the reward of fidelity. Our Lord suggests 
that the righteous will be surprised at the Judgment to 
learn of the glory and greatness of the services of Love 
they have rendered to-needy ones. Supposing only that 
they were showing kindness to the poor, they were 
learning they were serving the King Himself. Thus the 
smallest and obscure ministry will flash out in splendid 
radiancy in the day of final revealing. No true service 
done in Christ’s Name will fail of blessing and reward. 

Even the actions which seem of no avail will leave 


The All-Knowing 
Lord. 
Never a sigh of passion 
or of pity, 
Never a wail for weak- 
ness or for wrong, 
Has not its archive in 
the angel’s city, 
Finds not its echo in 
the endless song. 


Not as one blind and deaf 
to our beseeching, 
Neither forgetful that 
we are but dust; 
Not as from heavens 
too high for our up- 
reaching, 
Coldly sublime, intol- 
erably just. 


Nay, but Thou knowest 
ey, eitel = (Clagaisye, 
Thou knowest ; 

Well Thou rememberest 
our feeble frame. 


Thou can’st conceive 
our highest and our 
lowest, 


Pulses of nobleness and 


aches of shame. 
F. WW. H. Myers in St. Paul.” 








The Night Watch 


Sometimes, when day with all its care has vexed me, 
When heart and brain with toil are sorely tried, 

I deeply long for night to bring its darkness, 
Wherein, awhile, my trials I may hide ; 

To lay aside the burden for a moment, 
And drop the weary load of anxious care ; 

To turn away from day with all its labours, 
And enter on its night-tide with a prayer. 


And so, whenever life becomes too restless, 
I steal away amid the hush of night, 
And o’er my troubled sore-disheartened spirit 
There comes a calm, a holy peaceful light : 
As if some unseen spirit hand had lifted 
And struck away earth’s gloomy prison bars. 
Then heart and soul grow strong with holy purpose 
To be alone with God and with the stars. 


If it were always day—but Heaven is gracious, 
The day is sweet, the golden hours are blest ; 
Yet night, the deep calm night, with all its silence, 
Alone can bring to weary mortals rest. 
The silver light, the hush of man and Nature, 
A glory world, all wrapped in quiet sleep ; 
One heart below, all tired with earth’s contrivings, 
And the great Heart above, the night watch keep. 
Marion B. Cralc. 
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a benediction somewhere. 
If your kind deed or 
word blesses no other, 
the doing of it will bless 
your own heart. Though 
your efforts do no good 
to the one you meant to 
help, it may touch an- 
other life. Our wayside 


seed-sowing is not lost. 


“In Green Pastures,” by 
Dr. Miller. 


From darkness, here, and 
dreariness 
We ask not full re- 
pose, 
Only be Thou at hand 
to bless 
Our trial (hour of 
woes. 
Is not the pilgrim’s toil 
o’erpaid 
By the clear rill and 
palmy shade ? 
And see we not, up 
earth’s dark glade, 
The gate of Heaven 


unclose ? 
Keble, in “‘ The Christian Year.” 


The Prayer of God’s 

Children, 

Seeing the power of Thy grace is not passed away 
with the primitive times as fond and faithless men 
imagine, but Thy Kingdom is now at hand and Thou 
standing at the door: come forth out of Thy royal 
chambers, O Prince of all the kings of the earth; put 
on the visible robes of Thy Imperial Majesty, take up 
that unlimited sceptre which Thy Almighty Father hath 
bequeathed thee ; for now the voice of Thy Bride calls 
Thee, and all creatures sigh to be renewed.—.Vilion. 


Are the consolations of God small with thee ? Job 
needed consoling, and small consolations would not do. 
They will not do for us either when the dark days come, 
Everything is great about God, even His consolations. 
There is no question as to His resources. Would there 
were none as to our trust and love! 


ay A ‘ 
You cannot run away from a weakness : you must at 
some time fight it out or perish; and if that be so, why 
not now, and where you stand ?—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Thy Will—mot 
Mine. 

We know not what will make us truly happy. We 
know not what will help us best in our struggle against 
temptations. And if we were to try to make a distinction 
between our mere passing wishes and that which our 
souls really needed, we should utterly fail. But we need 
not try. Let us take all our wishes, all our longings, all 
the promptings of 
our consciences, to 
‘hemieet Of JOU 
Father. He will 
hear and He will 
do. He will hear 
allwe say. He will 
know what parts of 
our prayer are best 
for us to have, and 
what are not. And 
He will give us 
what His fatherly 
love will choose. 
And therefore to 
all our prayers we . 
will add, “ Thy will 
be done, in earth as 
it is in heaven.” 

Archbishop Tenzple. 





Tae Future. 
I know not what 
the future hath 
Of marvel or 
‘surprise, 
Assured alone that 
life and death 
His mercy under- 


lies. 
J. G. Whittier. 


: A SUN-FLECKED WOOD- 
LAND PATH. 





Pieces from a Patchwork Bag 


Dr. Fosdick has written, in The Meaning of Prayer: 
“What if men could sail their ships as well by prayer 
alone as by knowledge of the science of navigation ; 
could swing their bridges as firmly by petition only as 
by studying engineering laws; could light their houses, 
send their messages, and work out their philosophies by 
mere entreaty ? Is it not clear that if, as in fairy tales, 
we had the power of omnipotent wishing conferred upon 
us, we never would use our intelligence at all? If life 


_is to mean development and discipline, some things 


must be impossible until men think, no matter how hard 
men pray.” 


The Essence 
of Love. 

God is love, and the essence of love is giving ; covetous- 
ness is self, and the essence of self is retaining. God is 
the converse of avarice. God dispenses charity ; avarice 
gathers gold. God lives not to Himself; avarice has 
no life for another.—George Matheson. 


That low man seeks a little thing to do, 
Sees it and does it; 

This high man, with a great thing to ‘pursue, 
Dies ere he knows it. 

That, has the world here—should he need the next, 
Let the world mind him! 

This, throws himself on God, and unperplext, 
Seeking, shall find Him.—2rowning. 





Pray night and day very quietly, like a little weary 
child, for everything you want, in body as well as in 
soul—the least thing as well as the greatest. Nothing 
is too much to ask God for; nothing is too great for 
Him to grant; and 
try to thank Him 
for everything. 

Charles Kingsley. 





Only Christ can 
influence the world; 
but all that the 
world sees of Christ 
is what it sees of 
Him in the lives 
of His followers. 

Llenry Drummond. 





It fortifies my soul 
to know 

That though -I 
perish, Truth 
is so; 

That, howsoe’er I 
Stray -and 
range, 

Whate'er I do, 
Thou dost not 
change. 

I steadier step 
when I recall 

That. iid “sirp, 
Thou dost not 


fall. 
A. H, Clough. 


Photo-by 
Hf, Stuart. 
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Fig. 1. Sandpapering the Packing-case to make it quite smooth, 


In these days of small rooms combined furniture is 
much in demand, and is often over-elaborated. But 
among simple items which serve a double purpose 
none is more useful than the box ottoman, which in 
bed-room or bed-sitting-room is both an extra seat and 
a roomy storage place. It is an interesting piece of work 
to contrive one very cheaply from a stout packing-case, 
of suitable height for a seat. When calculating this, 
allow for the adding of castors, which make the ottoman 
easy to move about; and be sure to choose a strong 
packing-case, made of wood averaging not less 


sides, turning the edges neatly in once and nailing 
them down over the raw edges from the first two 
sides. At the bottom the raw edges should lap 
over in the same way, and be covered with the 
turned-in oblong which lines the floor of the case. 
At the top bring the liberal turnings smoothly 
over the top edge of the box, nicking them at the 
corners to make them lie flat, nail along the top 
edge at intervals, and let the edge hang over the 
outside. 

Line the underside of the lid flat and smooth 
with calico, bringing up the raw edges to the 
upper side, where the stuffing will eventually cover 
them. To hold the flock in place, stretch slack 
loops of strong string—bridles, upholsterers call 
them—from the edges of the lid across at intervals 
from end to end, and side to side. Nail each end 
of the string down, and make it slack enough to 
hold sufficient stuffing to raise the seat 2 to 3 in. 

Now thrust the stuffing under the bridles until 
they will hold no more. Cram it in as tightly and 
as smoothly as possible, filling up all hollows. If 
a mixed stuffing is being used, start with a thick 
layer of flock and put the horsehair in over this. 

Cut a cover of cretonne for the seat large 
enough to come right over the stuffing and give 
good turnings. Spread and coax it smoothly in position 
(Fig. 2) and nail it down, with edge turned in once, 
all along the thickness of the box lid, so that it will 
cover the raw edges of the lining. If a loosely woven 
or flimsy material is used for the cover, an under one of 
unbleached calico should first be placed over the stuffing ; 
but cretonne is strong enough to serve by itself. 

Cut a strip of cretonne the right height for the sides 
of the box when hemmed at the bottom and turned in 
(Concluded on page 416.) 








than # in. in thickness. 

The case must have an unbroken lid also. 
Usually it can be bought locally for about a 
shilling. A discarded wooden school tuck-box of 
good size also makes an admirable box ottoman, 
and is often lying unused in the lumber-room. 

If a packing-case is chosen, sandpaper it well all 
over to remove any roughness or splinters (Fig. 1). 
Should the lid be hinged on, take it off for con- 
venience in covering the case. 

Materials required are : cretonne or similar stuff 
for covering the outside of the box ottoman; 
unbleached calico for lining box and lid; a ball 
of strong string; four castors; flock to stuff the 
lid—as a guide, say about 2 lb. Exact quantities, 
of course, depend on the size of the packing -case. 

Flock is the cheapest suitable stuffing. It may 
be used alone, or mixed with horsehair, which 
costs much more, but gives a more luxurious seat. 

Begin by cutting strips of calico to fit the four 
inside walls of the box, plus turnings, which should 
be extra liberal at top and bottom. Fit the two 
opposite sides first and tack down with tin-tacks 
at the sides, letting the raw edges stray over on 
to the uncovered sides. Then cover these two 








Fig. 2. Nailing the Cover over Stuffed Lid. 
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By 


“My sons have never shown any 
disposition to leave my roof before 
matriage,’’ boasted a woman to me, 
“and I put down my happiness on this 
count to the fact that, ever since their 
schooldays, I have made a practice of 
giving both my boys and my girls a room 
apiece; and it has been furnished in 
such a way that it has formed a room of 
the type in which they can pursue each 
and every interest that has appealed 
to them, and in which they can receive 
their own especial friends, undisturbed 
by the rest of the family. I am con- 
vinced that there is something in human 
nature that refuses to reconcile itself to 
any form of family life that does not 
adapt itself to the need for two essen- 
tials: one is the Privilege of an atmo- 
sphere of our own making, for the 
prosecution of friendship; and the 
other is a respect for occasional solitude. 
Recognise these, and you will discover 
that family life is no longer the problem 
that it is popularly supposed to be.” 


4 
The Big House may be Cumbersome, 
but it has Virtues. 


‘That pre-supposes a biggish house,” 
I objected, thinking of ways and means. 

“In these days the big houses are 
often less highly rented than the smaller 
ones,” said my friend, “so that, on the 
score of economy, that hardly counts. 
It does, of course, count as regards 
domestic service; but it has been my 
experience that the privilege of the 
separate room is so highly prized by 
the young people that the penalty of 
having to see to the chores themselves is 
glady undertaken, and as conscientiously 
carried out. In my 


what cruder than you care for. 


Mrs. GORDON-STABLES 


No. 3 
The Den-Bed-Room 


intimacies? I need not here go into 
the psychological side of the question ; 
we all know enough about that to 
realise that independence of spirit 
develops very early in human beings, 
and that the sooner it is catered for, 
the more harmonious are going to be 
the results. * 

Get the Colour 

Scheme Right. 

I am a sufficiently confirmed believer 
in the importance of respecting indi- 
vidual reactions to colour to believe 
that in every case the owner of the den- 
bed-room (I call it this because the word 
bed-sitting-room conjures up rather a 
different type of room from that which 
I would develop in this connection) 


-should be called upon to fix his or her 


own colour scheme. Green, for instance, 
may be in itself a beautiful tint, but 
it may signify to the youthful mind 
something quite other than the im- 
pression that it produces upon the 
adult. 

Give the child the opportunity of 
comparing various good shades of 
different colours, and let the choice be 
individual. If you carry it out in a dis- 
temper, or even in plain paper, the cost 
need not be such as to militate against 
a change when tastes develop. Do not 
worry if the scheme chosen be some- 
It may 


eventually benefit by dint of effecting 
reaction. 





own family there ex- 
isted a sort of rivalry 
as to which of the 
children should have 
the most attractive 
and the best-kept 
room. And even re- 
pairs and decorations 
were carried out by 
them from time to 
time. No, it really 
didn’t complicate 
matters as much as 
you might have ex- 
pected.” 

Now, when you 
come to think of it, 
how many of our 
family jars have not 
~ occurred through 
brothers and sisters, 
“parents and children, 
-having impinged, as 
Iti weeLe,~ Olt ome 
‘another’s rights and 








The Box-spring 
Bed. 


The bed that does not look too con- 
spicuously like a bed will naturally be 
an important feature in this type of 
room. Now, the quick-change bed that 
is a sofa one moment and a couch the 
next is splendid indeed for occasional 
uses, but for the bed-room proper there 
is a solid virtue about the box-spring 
set on four wooden feet (they may rise 
no more than g in. from the ground) 
that appeals. to a solicitous parent. A 
good plan is to affix to the wall imme- 
diately behind it some form of decora- 
tion or other than can be lightly put up 
with drawing-pins and taken down when 
soiled, as it eventually will be, through 
the ministrations of the bed-maker and 
the rubbing of shoulders on the. part of 


. those who use the bed as a divan by 


day. This decoration may take the 
form of a good poster, or it may be a 
strip of well-designed cretonne, or even 
a length of plain linen in some fine tone. 
The pillows and bolster should have 
covers to match the divan spread, and 
be made on the envelope flap principle, 
so that they may array themselves for 
day readily. 

Choosing the 

Furnishings. 

In selecting the furnishings the best 
plan is to forget altogether that such a 
thing as a bed-room suite has ever been 
born or thought of. Chests of drawers 
must be taboo and washstands for- 
gotten ; wardrobes must be treated as 
if they had never been. It is not as 
difficult a matter as it may seem, for 
there are plenty of 
pleasing and non- 
committal bits of fur- 
niture that serve just 
as useful a purpose, 
without pronouncing 
the word bed-room 
on the housetops. 
For sheer commodi- 
ousness an old Welsh 
cupboard, for in- 
stance, can make the 
ordinary chest of 
drawers look silly—lI 
mean the sort that 
is formed of two cup- 
boards, the upper one 
shallower than the 
lower, and with a 
dresser ledge between 
the two. Fit up the 
lower cupboard with 
shelves and a shoe- 
rack, and the upper 








Fig. 3. Nailing Frilled Valance to the sides of the Box, as described on 


the opposite page. 
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~ one with hooks for 
hanging up jumpers 


Portmanteau Rooms 


and blouses, and you have at once a 
furnishing that is good to look on and 
as good for use. 

The piano-case that has become 
superannuated presents all sorts of 
pleasing possibilities for the amateur 
carpenter and cabinet-maker in our 
midst. It may become a persona grata 
indeed among the den-bed-room furnish- 
ings, when its lower portion has been 
given cupboard doors, and its upper 
part, at right angles to the keyboard, is 
hinged in order to make the recess, 
denuded of its strings and wires, acces- 
sible. The keys themselves may be 
removed to make space for dressing- 
table equipment, and the cupboard 
above and below, either divided up into 
pigeonhole form or left untouched, to 
house the hat-boxes or the books, the 





THis handsome 


pillow is easy to 
make if you can do 
simple crocheting, 
and take big cross- 
stitches. All the 
work is done in 
double crochet, 


taking up only the 
back loop of the 
stitch below. 

The cross-stitch- 
ing is done with 
wool, and the stitches are large. A 
diagram for the cross-stitch design is 
given. Each little square of the pattern 
represents 2 stitches in width and 2 rows 
in depth on the crocheted fabric, and 
the design is very easily followed. 

The medel was a lovely shade of 
purple wool, with a centre band of gold- 
hued silk cross-stitched in purple; and 
from the golden rounds at each end of 
the pillow a golden tassel was pendent. 

Use Ladyship “ Sheen-ella’’ and ‘‘ Es- 
plen-d’Or’”’ for this work. 

Start in the 
Middle. 

The work on this pillow is commenced 
with the band in the middle, and is 
worked in rounds. The wool ends are 
added to the band; end pieces are sewn 
to the pillow itself, and finished with 
tassels, the cover slipped on and finished 
off—and there you are! 

If purple and gold are not in harmony 
with your decorative schemes, other 
colours may be chosen. 


at the top, and half as long again as the total measure- 
Gather this on a heading to just 


ment round the box. 
fit the box, and nail the frill on all 


the top edge of the box, covering the raw edges of the 


& 


“ collections,’”’ or the dressmaking para- 
phernalia that respectively may repre- 
sent the interests of the den’s occupant. 

Some time ago the advent of the 
kitchen cabinet put us: wise to the 
advantages of planning our furniture to 
fulfil to the utmost of its capability the 
needs to which it might be put. Why 
not apply the same sound principle to 
other furnishings and in other rooms ? 
Get the shell right first, and fill in the 
interior afterwards, planning and con- 
triving so that shelves and cupboards, 
pigeonholes and compartments, may 
exactly suit whatever is to be entrusted 
to them. If no Welsh oak and no 
piano case be available, you can do 


wonders, too, with a common whitewood 
cupboard that you will have the fun of 
painting afterwards. 


Each boy and 


Ends and the Cross-stitch are Purple Wool, and the 


Centre is Gold-coloured Silk. 





With the silk and a bone crochet-hook 
ch 130 and join. Work ad c in each st, 
then work a dc into back loop of each 
st until there are 46 rounds. Change to 
wool and work a * d c into back loop 





A Diagram for working the Cross-stitch. 


of each of 4 st, skip 1, repeat from * 
around, then make 4o rounds without 
decreasing. One more round will be 
added when pillow is covered. 

Fasten wool for the other end and 


Concluded from page 414 


side linings. 


round just below 
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(Fig 3); 
provide a fastener of some kind to keep the lid firmly 
down when being used as a seat. 
box ottoman on four castors. 


girl will have their own ideas on the 
subject, and as the room, when finished, 
is to be devoted solely to their use, you 
can afford to let them “‘ have their head ” 
in regard to it. 

And, lastly, consider well in what 
ways you may circumvent the domestic 
friction that might otherwise result from 
these various den-bed-rooms making 
demands in respect of occasional private 
tea and supper parties. A tray of tea- 
things lying always ready to hand 
behind a cupboard door, a gas-heater 
with a keftle-ring atop, a small sink 
on an adjacent landing for washing-up 
rites, a few tin canisters for biscuits, 
coffee, and the like—all these will 


minister to the joys and conveniences, 
not to say the amenities, of existence, 
as lived on the den principle. 





repeat from *. In 
42nd round work a 
dc in every other st 
and fasten off 


The Ends. 

With silk work 
two circular pieces 
5 in. in diameter as 
follows— 

Ch 3, work 6dc 
into znd ch, then 
2dacin back loop 
of each of 6 st. 

3rd Round.—(D c in next 2 d c in next 
st) 6 times. 

4th Raund.—D c in tst st, (2 dc in 
next st, dc in each of 2 st) 6 times. 
Continue to increase 6 st in each round 
equal distances apart but not into the 
same st, to avoid corner, until it is 5 in. 
across. 

Slip cover over pillow. Work 42nd 
round into first edge of cover by 
making a dc into every other st. Then 
work 2 rounds with silk, skipping every 
other st in rst round to draw in the end. 
Finish the other end in the same way. 
The Tassels. 

Wind silk 80 times round a 6-in. piece 
of cardboard, cut along edges, dnd tie 
strands in centre. 


ee Y 


The Covers for 
Tassels. 


Ch 3, 6 d cin 2nd ch, 2 dc in each of 
6 st. Make 3 rounds of 12 dc. Draw 
silk end used for tying tassel through 
opening of cover and fasten to centre of 
pillow. 


A Simple Box Ottoman 


Hinge the lid on the box and 


Finally mount the 





As they Emerge from our Growing 


THE Chinese are supposed to be 
the people, of all the peoples of 
the world, who are most devoted 
to ancestor worship, for with them 
it is almost a religion. What we were, 
where we came trom, how we are, what 
we are? Those are questions which must 
have an eternal interest, next to the 
supreme question of all, the life that 
follows what we call death. 

On what has been, we are gradually 
accumulating light, as the relics of a 
-past civilisation are being discovered 
and deciphered in the ancient countries 
of the world. That knowledge has, no 
doubt, also its lights on the future, for, 
in so far as we know about the past, we 
are qualifying for the fiture. Especially 
the recent finding of King Tutenk- 
ahmen’s tomb in Egypt has immensely 
added to our power of interpreting 
ancient history, and equally it has 


emphasised the world’s interest in 
archeology. 

A Small Library of Ancient 

Knowledge. 


It is a time, therefore, when people 
may well read books that deal with 
those matters, and four that do so in 
an authoritative yet popular way, have 
recently-been published by the Religious 
Tract Society, of Bouverie St., London. 
When one sits down to read a book, 
one first studies its title-page a little, 
in order to get one’s bearings, and so 
remembering, it is well to give a table 
in this sense regarding the 
four books with which we 
are concerned— 


A Century of Excavation in 
Palestine, by Professor R. A, 
S. Macalister, ros. 6d. net. 


Lgyptian Papyri and Papy- 
rus Hunting, by James Blakie, 
F.R.A-S., tos. 6d. net. 

The Races of the Old Testa- 
ment, by A. H. Sayce, LL.D., 
D.D., new edition, 3s. 6d. net. 

A Primer of Assyriology, by 
A. H. Sayce, new edition, 
2s. 6d. net. 


With those books open 
before us, we are ready. to 
make an expedition into 
the Holy Land and into 
Egypt, and generally to 
see how the Ancient World 
has, in past years, been 
revealing itself to the New 
World. Egypt, being the 
oldest world of all, might 
naturally come first, but 
then Palestine is always of A 
supreme importance, as it K 
was the scene of Christ’s 
life upon earth, and so in 
any study of the past it 
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will necessarily be first in men’s minds 
and men’s hearts. 

Scholarship and Experience 

in Action. 

We can have no better guide to ex- 
cavations in it than Professor Macalister, 
who occupies the Chair of Celtic Arch- 
zology at University College, Dublin, 
and formerly was Director of Excava- 
tions for the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
He writes with an authority such as 
scholars demand, and yet with that 
popular touch which is necessary for the 
general reader. 

His book is, in effect, an endeavour to 
present a statement of the knowledge 
that has been acquired of the history 
and civilisation of Palestine, and of 
the researches that have been carried 
out there during the past century. 
When he speaks of a century, he means 
that his story opens in 1824, which may 
roughly be said to mark the age of 
modern discovery in Palestine. 

It is not that much was not known 
before, but a hundred years cover the 
period during which real research has 
been made in a definite and scholarly 
way. In fact, the whole art of discovering 
and of interpreting antiquities may ke 
said to belong to still more recent years, 
for there was a long time when the world 
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was content just to know about 
the Holy Land in a general way. 

What Professor Macalister calls 
the “ pilgrim ’’ stage of Palestine 
exploration was active in the sixteenth _ 
and seventeenth centuries. What books 
appeared about it, down to the year 
1700, were primarily religious in their 
interests—accounts of crusades, and so 
on. Yet there was a certain stirring of 
scientific interest in the country and its 
products in the sixteenth century. No 
land with the traditions and associations 
of Palestine could have been quite for- 
gotten by any people any time, but it 
was an American—and the tribute is 
always given handsomely — Edward 
Robinson by name, who really set the 
science of Palestineology on a firm basis. 

In the year 1838 he crossed the frontier 
of Palestine, and found himself in 
Beersheba. He began his journey with 
moderate expectations, but he reaped a 
harvest of extraordinary riches. Natur- 
ally, at that time he devoted himself 
almost exclusively to topography— 
meaning _Biblical topography. Arch- 
eology for him was of secondary im- 
portance, and he only casually touched 
folk-lore and natural history. He had 
a fine collaborator in one, Eli Smith, 
whose name, in the history of Palestine- 
ology, should always be remembered. 
An Ever Opening : 
Eastern Gateway. 

Naturally, the gate of knowledge 

: being thus fully opened in 
Palestine, it was kept open, 
and’ in 1850 we find a 
Frenchman, Féliciende 
Saulcy, in Palestine, earn- 
estly looking for lights 
upon its past history. He 
found many, and other 
people following him found 
more; and eventually, in 
1864, so greatly had this 
school of inquiry grown, 
that the Palestine Explor- 
ation Fund, as we now 
know it, was founded at a 
meeting which took place 
under*the presidency of 
the then Archbishop of 
York. 

Various eminent English- 
men have been identified 
with the work of that 
Society, especially Lord 
Kitchener and the late Sir 
Walter Besant. Another 
great figure in the explor- 
ation of Palestine has been 
Sir Flinders Petrie, whose 
work has been character- 
ised by enormous patience 
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The Lights of the World - 


and enormous rewards. He had already 
qualified for work in Palestine by ex- 
perience in Egypt, and that brings us 
to our second book, Egyptian Papyrt 
and Papyrus Hunting, which is associ- 
ated with Egypt, as three well-known 
lines are associated with the verse of 
Robert Browning, namely those— 

And strewn faint sweetness from some old 


Egyptian’s fine work-eaten shroud 
Which breaks to dust when once unrolled. 


Papyri, and What it 
Did in Egypt. 

Everybody is familiar with the Egyp- 
tian words “ papyri’’ and “ papyrus,” 
and they have been on every tongue 
during the excavations of the tomb 
of Tutenkahmen. 

But what exactly is papyrus? For 
though you may know the answer to a 
question, it is often better to have that 
answer fully. It consisted of the thin 

. pellicles of the papyrus plant written 
upon by the Egyptians with a pen, or a 
brush made out of a bruised reed. If 
so simple an invention had not been 
thought about, a real literature, in the 
sense in which we understand the word, 
could not have been possible. 

This is pointed out by the Rev. James 
Blackie, who has made a life-study of 
ancient history. Says he— 


' It is easy enough for us, now that the 
problen has long been solved, and the fittest 
medium for the preservation of writing 
selected by the experience of many centuries, 
to see that the rival Babylonian method of 
the stylus and the clay tablet was the blindest 
ef all blind alleys, the following of which 
could only have led to the cramping and final 
death of all true literature; but it was by 
no means easy to see this four thousand 
years ago. For long it seemed as though the 
clay tablet and the cuneiform script were to 
carry the day as against the papyrus roll 
and the reed-pen and ink.” 

Mr. Blackie conjures up for us the 
dreadful fate from which we were de- 
livered by the final triumph of the 
papyrus roll over its cumbersome rival 
the Babylonian tablet. He knows: his 
subject so intimately on the literary side, 
that he quotes from an essay which 
Lord Macaulay once wrote on the Royal 

“Society of Literature. In that essay 
humorous reference is made to King 
Gomer, a Babylonian, who, says Mac- 
aulay, was so popular “‘ that the clay 
of all the plains round the Euphrates 
could scarcely furnish brick-kilns enough 
for his eulogists. It is recorded in par- 
ticular that Pharonezzar, the Assyrian 
Pindar, published a bridge and four walls 
in his praise.” SA 

Of course, Macaulay was exaggerating, 
but that was a characteristic of him, and 
here there was every room for it. He 
probably—for he had knowledge on 
most subjects—knew a good deal about 
papyrus and papyrus hunting, although 
as late as his life-time we, as a people, 
were less interested in Egypt, to which 
the papyrus was confined, than we are 
to-day. 





A Kind of Sedge 
of the Soudan. 


The plant itself was a kind of sedge, 
which is no longer -actually found in 
Egypt, though it is still plentiful in the 
Soudan, where it reached a height of 
twenty-five feet. Probably it was never 
so luxuriant in the northern part of the 
Nile, but in ancient days it must, as 
Mr. Blackie says, have been prevalent 
over a great part of Egypt, and especially 
in the swamps of the Delta. 

He goes on to say, and he says every- 
thing so well that one is tempted to 
quote his words, that— 

This prevalence caused it to be adopted, 
at a very early stage of national history, as 
the emblem of Lower Egypt, as the lotus 
became the corresponding emblem of the 
Upper division of the kingdom. The tall 
graceful plant is constantly seen in the land 
of the Egyptian goddesses as their emblem 
of divinity, and its clustered buds gave to the 
Egyptian architecture one of the most graceful 
architectural motives, in the shape of the 


papyrus-bud columns so common in the 
colonnades of the great temples of the empire. 


The ancient Egyptians had a profound 
belief in the virtue of the written word, 
for they were a people of information, 
if not of scholarship as we are, and they 
used an admirable quality of ink in order 
that it might last. But they also knew, 
apparently, how to wash it out, and this 
knowledge was frequently resorted to, 
not only for the purpose of making 
an already written-on sheet of papyrus 
available for new writing, but for another 
purpose altogether. 

Let Mr. Blackie describe this purpose, 
for he knows all about the Ancient 
Egyptian— 

One of his favourite ways of possessing 
himself of knowledge was to wash off in beer 
the writing of any roll whose contents he 
wished to make infallibly his own, subse- 
quently drinking the beer. He thus literally 
absorbed the knowledge which he desired to 
possess, 

Thus, when Prince Na-nefer-ka-ptah had 
got possession of the magic book of Thoth, he 
made a copy of the whole book, washed off 
the ink with beer, and drank the beer; and 
so he knew everything that had been written 
in the Book of Thoth; while at the close of 
the famous legend which tells how Isis stole 
the great name of Ra, it is written: ‘“‘ Let it 
be written down, and dissolve the writing in 
beer, and let the beer be drunk; or let it be 
written on a piece of linen and worn for an 
amulet about the neck.” 


Napoleon in Egypt, 
and Others. 

Even so, Egyptian ink has preserved 
its colour in a marvellous way, and that 
has added to the interest and the possi- 
bility of papyrus hunting. It was not, 
perhaps, until Napoleon’s great Egyptian 
expedition of 1798, that the world began 
to learn sufficiently of the amazing 
richness of Egypt in relics of the past. 
He was a large gatherer of trophies of 
every kind, and scholar enough in his 
own way to be interested in papyrus. 

Another Frenchman, Vivant Denon, 
left a very deep dent upon Egyptology, 
but he could not have heard, because he 
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lived too soon, this very interesting 
incident which Mr. Blackie relates— 


Of all curious places wherein to find papyri, 
surely the most curious is the gullet of a 
crocodile. Yet it was in such a place that 
many papyri were found by Grenfell and 
Hunt when working at Tebtunis. 

In the course of their excavations they came 
across a crocodile cemetery, an unusual 
thing in any other land, but not so in certain 
parts of Egypt, where the crocodile was a 
sacred animal, just as elsewhere the cat or 
ibis is sacred. Onc of their workmen, sick at 
finding nothing but crocodile burials where 
he had hoped for decent sarcophagi, smashed 
one of the burials in pieces, when the extra- 
ordinary fact came to light that the creature 
had been wrapped in the same kind of papyrus 
cartonnage as the Gurob mummies, and that 
in every instance papyrus rolls had been 
stuffed into the animals’ mouths or into 
other cavities in their bodies. 


He adds that from this strange source 
came a number of important documents 
relating to the internal administration 
of Egypt during the later Ptolemaic 
Period. For the rest, we may well accept 
the story as an illustration of what a 
great deal of romance may go with 
papyrus hunting in modern times, when 
it has become something of a science, 
as well-as with papyrus hunting in the 
years of far away and long ago. 

A Scholar with a European 
Reputation. 

We have wandered in Old Egypt and 
in Old Palestine, and now for a glance, 
and only a glance is necessary, at Pro- 
fessor Sayce’s books on Assyriology and 
the people of the Old Testament. 

His name is famous all over the world, 
and his two valuable little books were 
first published more than thirty years 
ago. He has now brought them up-to- 
date for new editions, and the interesting 
thing is that there has not been much 
in either of them to change. 

This shows that while our knowledge 
of the people of the Bible and of Assyri- 
ology does progress, it still progresses 
comparatively slowly. Necessarily, be- 
cause the acquisition, for the use of the 
world, of information that has been lost 
is an affair not only of discovery, but of 
rebuilding. Professor Sayce has been a 
pioneer in this rebuilding, and he writes 
in so pleasant a style that it is a delight 
for anybody to read ‘him... When you 
have read him and digested his informa- 
tion, you will’ know enough to be able 
to talk about Assyriology. It is always 
a pleasant thing and a sign of culture 
that one should, in a modest way, be 
capable of discussing even as difficult 
themes as the origin of religions and the 
origin of civilisation. ‘ 

Why should you not, in your turn, tell 
someone, what Dr. Sayce will tell you, 
that the site of Babylon was never for- 
gotten— 


In the twelfth century Benjamin of Tudela 
describes the ruins’ of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
palace, which he saw there, and in’'1573 the 
English traveller Eldred visited the spot 
and found the Tower of Babel in the Birs-i- 


(Concluded on page 444. 
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By C. J. VINE 


WE were hauled up the steep incline from Ballymena to 
Parkmore by a little engine that looked like part of a 
toy train. The single track was a two-foot gauge, and 
yet the coaches seemed fairly commodious. 

Arrived at Parkmore, I at once took the road shown 
on the sign-post “‘ To Glenariff Glen and Cashendall,”’ and 
after the first few hundred yards the scenery was delightful 
—grand even—although it was Easter and there was no 
foliage. 

Buds there were, and a few sycamores and feathery 
birches had opened out a wee bit. The mountain towards 
Cushendall had taken on a wonderful orange-grey tone 
under the sinking sun, and a blue mist lay o’er the valley. 
It made me feel good ! 

By the time I had progressed a few miles (all down- 
hill) into the glen, I began to remember that I had landed 
at Belfast in the grey of the morning, and was not only 
very hungry but also very, very tired. It was also growing 
distinctly dark, and at Eastertide night has a way of 
following very swiftly after twilight. 

I fell to wondering where was the hotel in which I was 
to spend the night, speculating as to how many more 


EES-NA-LARACH, 
GLENARIFF. 





weary miles I had to trudge. It had now grown appreciably 
darker. 

A few hundred yards farther on my heart was gladdened 
by a glimmer of light in the hillside on the left. Ah ! that 
would be the hotel—the haven of rest. 

I found in the half-light a broad path (it could hardly 
be called a road) leading up to the hotel, which path I 
breathlessly climbed, only to discover that my ‘‘ haven 
of rest ’’ was a post-office ! 

The good folk were very sympathetic; but I wasn’t 
exactly craving for sympathy. Could they put me up? I 
eagerly asked. No; sorry, but it was not allowed. Could 
they permit me to sit in a chair in the kitchen for the 
night ? No, they were not allowed to admit strangers, it 
was against regulations. 

They proffered a biscuit and a glass of milk, which I 
thankfully accepted. 

Sadly I wended my way down the broad path and 
resumed my tramp upon the unsympathetic high-road, 
now a mere grey ribbon on a landscape of dark grey. 

I may tell you here that, with the milk, they had 
vouchsafed the appalling information that the nearest 





Photographed from a Fork in the Middle 
of Stream just above Waterfall. 
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When Sketching in Ulster 


hotel was at Cushendall, eight miles farther on! There 
were no other houses, except a mansion or two, between 
the post-office and Cushendall. Whether this was strictly 
correct or not, there was no means of discovering; if I 
was stupid enough to leave that road in the grey-darkness, 
I would probably not. find a way back till morning. 

Things looked a bit gloomy—began to look (and feel) 
cold, too. However, the obvious thing was to plod on to 
Cushendall. 

The mountain on my left took on a more craggy aspect, 
and it suddenly occurred to me that I might find a pro- 
jecting ledge or crevice where I could pass the night, 
protected, at least partially, from wind and weather. 
But no ledge worthy the name was visible near enough 
to the road level to please me. 
asleep, say, twenty.feet up and crash down on the hard, 
hard road ! 

Hark! What was that ? 

Surely ‘twas the crunch of wheels and beat of hoofs ! 

Whatever it was, it must be coming my way, for nothing 
larger than a scurrying bat or owl had passed me. 





GLENARIFF—ONE OF THE PRETTIEST 
FALLS IN THE GLEN. 


Joy! From around a bend came two twinkling lights 
and the cheery voice of a man urging a horse. Soon it 
was within a few yards of me, just visible in the gloom. 
I noticed a second occupant—a very small boy. 

The cheery voice hailed me before I could speak, and I 
informed the owner that I wished to get to Cushendall. 
No, he wasn’t going so far; but I was welcome to a 
“lift” as far as he was going. 

I clambered up. 
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I had no desire to fall 





ANOTHER LITTLE WATERFALL IN 
AN ENCHANTING SETTING. 


During the drive my good Samaritan told me he was 
an egg merchant—collected eggs for miles around, and 
packed and despatched them to the English markets. He 
was silent for some minutes. 

“Tis a pity it isn’t summer, for then J could have put 
you up. We take a few visitors in the season; but just 
now the whole peo is upside down and I can’t think 
where I could put ye,”’ said he presently. ; 

“I don’t mind in the least,” exclaimed I eagerly ; “‘a 
roof over my head, a morsel of food, and I could sit ths 
night out in a chair. I don’t want to sleep out.” 

‘“ Well,” said my host, “even if ye got to Cushendall 
ye might find the hotel shut up—we have a very short 
season in these parts—so I’ll speak to the missus. It’ll 
take ye a bit off the main road to Cushendall; but ye 
sha’ u % sleep in the open to-night, anyways—it’ Ss goin’ to 
rain.’ 

Personally I could see no sign of rain, the sky was clear 
and a-twinkle with stars. 

Arrived, I was shown into the homely parlour, and my 
host disappeared. In a few moments he returned with 
beaming face. 

‘ Well, it’s pretty rough,” said he, “ but ’tis a room 
of a sort and a clean bed, and ye’re welcome to it. ’Tis 
better than the open, for sure.” 

Right heartily I thanked him, and we erated in the 
parlour whilst some food was prepared, He was Catholic, 
he told me, and being Easter, he ate special food; but 
there would be bacon and eggs for me. 

In a very short time the food arrived, and I tasted some 
delicious eggs and Irish bacon. My host partook of some- 
thing appallingly stringy, like spaghetti but brown in 
colour. 

We talked throughout the meal,-and I found that 
beside eggs and pigs he was in a mild way interested 


in art. In short, he was a charming and companion- 
able man. 

“ Ye're tired to death,” said he, when the meal was 
finished, ‘‘ and would like to go to bed ?”’ 


“Indeed, I would,’’ I admitted frankly. “Il have planned 
a long heavy day for to-morrow.” 

He left the parlour and soon returned with a lighted 
candle. 

“Tl show ye where the bed is,” said he simply. 

I followed him up the stairs to what proved to be a 
small garret-like bed-room. 

“It’s the best we can do,” said he apologetically. 

Tassured him I was very grateful indeed; we exchanged 
“ good-nights,” and he stood the candle down and quietly 
closed the door behind him. 

I was too tired to do anything but turn down the 
coverlet of the bed—yes, it was scrupulously clean. I 
had noted at first glance that the walls and sloping 
ceiling were papered or plastered with pages of news- 
papers, pictures from the illustrated papers, and even 
circulars, also that the window was very cobwebby and 
grimy, with one small pane cracked and holed. 

I noticed, too, that there was neither catch, bolt, nor 
lock upon the door; but as I never lock a bed-room door 
the fact did not disturb me. 

As a precaution, I did what I always do in strange places 
—put my money under the pillow and decided to sleep 
with my face towards the door, which was but a couple 
of feet from me. 

Although I was terribly tired, sweet sleep did not seem 
in a hurry to come. My leg muscles began to painfully 
remind me that I was out of condition, or had tramped 
much farther than I realised. 

Having, after much thought, decided that it was 
caused by the last-named, I suddenly became aware of 
whispers and a slight shuffling of feet on the other side of 
the door. Somewhat startled, I closed my eyes (or nearly 
SO). 

oe the door creaked and I very, very slightly 
opened one eye. There was someone, whose face I could 
not see, standing outside the door carrying a candle—I 
knew it was a candle by the flickering. — 


” 
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When Sketching in Ulster 


‘“ He’s asleep!’ came in a hoarse whisper. 

It was a tense hair-raising moment. 

I clenched my right fist under the coverlet ready for 
instant use, determined to put up a good fight. 

The door opened a little wider, and in the flicker of an 
eyelid I caught a glimpse of a little chap clad in a long 
white night garment—the boy who had ridden with us 
on the cart ! 

I sighed softly with relief. 

Whatever was afoot, it was evidently nothing very 
terrible. The figure carrying the candle was my worthy 
host. 

Silently they stole towards the opposite side of the 
garret, and then I observed, for the first time, that the 
corner was occupied by a little bed. The tiny lad crept in 
to a whispered “‘ Don’t make anoise!’’ from his father, and 
was duly tucked in. I caught a whispered “‘ Good night, 
daddy!’ followed by a whispered reply, and my eyes were 
shut very tight and my breathing was artistically deep 
and regular as my host tip-toed from the room and softly 
closed the door. 

It was seven 
morning. 

I quietly sat up, then vigorously rubbed my eyes, for 
the little bed was empty! It had, moreover, been re- 
made! 

I went down to breakfast firmly resolved not 48 give 
these good people the faintest idea by word or manner that 
I knew of the ‘‘ little visitor ’’; but I did ask his mother to 
let me see the little chap who rode with us in the cart the 
night. before, and he seemed distinctly pleased with the 
result of the interview. 

Then came the host to insist on driving me up to the 
foot of the glen in a real Irish jaunting-car, a kind thought 
that saved me somé miles of walking and a lot of useful 
time. 

~After waving the generous fellow “‘ good- -bye, ” Isketched, 
made notes, and photographed peys up through the 
glen—a really good day. : 

But all through the day L was a-wondering whom Thad 
displaced in that second bed, in the garret decorated by 
the daily press and the illustrated papers ! 


o'clock when I awoke next— 
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Ladies’ Smocks, or Cuckoo Flowers, make a lovely show in the April Fields. 
Photo by W. Dodson. 


April. 

Oh, the wild wood cherry dangles blossoms milky white, 

And every branch and every bitd’s a-tremble with 
delight, 

And the brooklet scarce has breath to tell the wonder 
of its tale. 

For April sprinkles cowslips o’er the vale. 


The wild wood cherry’s blooms are very, very sweet, 

And sweet the rosy daisies just awaking at her feet, 

And sweet the tender golden mist upon the poplars 
bare, 

The gold which April sprinkles everywhere. 


The cherry blooms are frail and white as foam beneath 
the blue, 

The sycamores have emerald fans, the giant chestnuts 
too, 

The woods are all a-sparkle in the radiant thrilling air, 

For April sprinkles jewels in their hair. 


The wild wood cherry droops, a weary bride is she, 

And the brooklet’s song is slackened, but the cowslip 
on the lea 

Lifts her little golden head, and soon the woods will 
shine again, 

For April sprinkle-sprinkles silver 

Doris CANHAM. 


Oh, hush! my heart, and take 


rain. 
thine ease, 
Primrose-time. 
They’re laughing in the hedges, 


with their faces all aglow ; 
They’re flinging scented merriment 
on every side, you know ; | 


For here is April weather. 
The daffodils beneath the trees 
Are all a-row together. 
LIzETTE W. REESE. 


And little peeping violets have caught their spirit gay, 
And flirt with golden celandines the sunny hours away. 


Anemones wave fairy-hands from out the woodland 
near ; 
And here and there a buttercup shines glory-touched 
and clear ; kie: 
The Lords-and-ladies dignified stand stately and erect ; 
While greying walls and shady nooks with mossy ferns 
are decked. 


The thrush declares the spring has come, and sings 
about it, too ! p ; 

The bees and butterflies coquet, as sunny people do. 

And though ’tis only April-tide, Dame Nature, yawning, 


cries : 
“Tt’s time that I was wide awake!’ and opens her 
blue eyes. LILiian Garb. 
‘The Lark. 


O echoing voice, that o’er the woodlands wide 

Dost warble at spring-tide 

Of hope and love that hold the world in sway, 
What news dost bring to-day 

Of those fair fields of dawn where light is sanctified ? 


From out the roseate cloud, athwart 

the blue, 
_ I hear thee sound anew 

That song of thine, a-shimmering 
down the sky ; 

And daisies, touched thereby, 

Look up to thee in tears which 
men mistake for dew. 


From “ THE LARK’sS SONG IN 
APRIL,” By Eric Mackay. 
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Consider what we owe to the 
meadow grass, to the covering 
of the dark ground by that 
glorious enamel, by the com- 
panies of those soft, countless, 
and peaceful spears of the field ! 
Follow but for a little time the 
thought of all that we ought to 
recognise in those words. All 
spring and summer is in them— 
the walks by silent scented 
paths, the rest in noon-day 
heat, the joy of the herds and 
flocks, the power of all shep- 
herd life and meditation ; the 

life of the sunlight upon the 
world, falling in emerald streaks 
and soft blue shadows, when 
else it would have struck on the 
dark mould or scorching dust ; 
pastures beside the pacing 
brooks, soft banks and,knolls of 
lowly hills, thymy slopes of down 
overlooked by the blue line of 
lifted sea; crisp- lawns all dim 
with early dew, or smooth in 
evening warmth of barred sun- 
shine, dinted by happy feet, soft- 
ening in their fall the sound of 
loving voices.—FRomM RUSKIN’S 
“ MopERN PAINTERS.” 


Spring Plowers. 


The love of flowers seems a naturally implanted passion, 
without any alloy or debasing object in its motive; we 
cherish them in youth, we admire them in declining 
years ; but perhaps it is the early flowers of spring that 





A Poem the Whole World 


Loves 
Daffodils 


I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host of golden daffodils : 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay; 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


The waves beside them danced ; but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee. 

A poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company ; 

I gazed—and gazed—but little thought 


What wealth the show to me had brought. 


For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude ; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills 
And dances with the daffodils. 
WoRDSWORTH. 





April eather 
always bring with them the 
greatest degree of pleasure, and 
our affections seem to expand 
at the sight of the first blossom 
under the sunny wall or shel- 
tered bank, however humble 
its race may be. With summer 
flowers we seem to live as with 
our neighbours, in harmony 
and good order; but spring 
flowers are cherished as private 
friendships. ANON. 





The eyes love fair and varied 
forms, and bright soft colours. 
... This queen of colours, the 
light, bathing all which we be- 
hold, wherever I am. through 
the day, gliding by me in varied 
forms, soothes me when engaged 
on other things, and not observ- 
ing it.—From St. AUGUSTINE’S 
“ CONFESSIONS.” 





A Goodly Company. 

The clans of the grass are not 
only the grasses of the pasture, 
the sand-dune, the windy down, 
not only the sorrel-red meadow 
grass, or the delicate quaking- 
grass, but all the humbler 
green-growth that covers the 
face of the earth. 


In this company are the bee-loved clover, the trailing 
vetch, the yellow sea-clover, and the sea-pink. . . . In 
it, too, are all the slim peoples of the reed and pools 
and lochans ; of the yellow iris by the sea-loch and the 





The Windflower, or Wood Ane 


Photo by W,. Dodson. 
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mone, stars the Hedgerows and Coppices in April. 


April Weather 


tall flag by the mountain tarn; the grey thistle, the 
sweet gale, and all the tribe of the bog-cotton . . . with 
these are all the shadow-loving fern, from the bracken, 
whose April-glow lightens the glens 
wort on the dykes, the lady-fern in the birch- woods, the 
maidenhair by springs and falls, the hart’s-tongues in 
caverns, the royal fern, whose broad fronds are the 


pride of heather- 

waste and morass. 

From ‘‘ WHERE 
THE FOREST MuR- 
MURS,’ BY FIONA 
MACLEOD. 


There—and 

ilere., 

I’d love to sing of 
skies so blue, 

Of flowers and trees 
and rivers, too, 

The happy, singing, 
soaring lark— 

But here, in town, 
the days are 
dark ! 


Somewhere are 
smiling, grow- 
ing things, 

And tiny beings, 
each with 
wings? 

These are the joys 
o’er which I’d 
gloat— 

But London’s fog is 
in my throat ! 


And when to fancy 
Fd give play, 

And take the fairy 
woodland way, 

Town’s muddy 
streets I’d fain 
forget— 

How can I, when 
TM Vautee tamaiae 
wet | 

Mary E. ToNnGuE. 

Have You? 

Have you seen the 
yellow daffodils 
turn golden in 
the sun, 

And pastures green 
in spring-time, 
we brent emat hie 
young lambs 
play and run? 

Have you gathered 
the first prim- 
rose and a sprig 
of silver palm ? 

Then thank the 
Lord Almighty 
for His gifts. 





belong to you ? 
. to the stone- and mother too ? 


in God ? 





Before the April Woods come into Leaf, they are often Carpeted with Flowers. 
Photo by W. Dodson. 
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Have you watched a baby sleeping ? Does that babe 
Have you husband, friend and parent ? Are you wife 
Have you health, a little money, and a child-like faith 


Then thank the Lord Almighty for these gifts. 


Have you seen the 
sun go down 
behind the grey 
trees on the 
hill ? 

Have you heard the 
thrush or black- 
bird sesingam le 
Deum when all 
is still? 

Have you seen the 
‘sea by- moon- 
light with her 
silver rocks 
and pools ? 

Then thank the 
Lord Almighty 
for these gifts. 


G. M. CoopeEr. 


Rain in 
April. 
It isn’t raining rain 
to me, 
It’s raining daffo- 
dils ; 
In every dimpled 
drop I see 
Wild flowers on 
the hills. 
The clouds of grey 
engulf the day 
And overwhelm 
the town ; 
It isn’t raining rain 
to me, f 
It’s raining roses 
down. 


It isn’t raining rain 
to me, 
But fields of 
clover bloom, 
Where any buccan- 
eering bee, 
May find a bed 
and room, 
A health unto the 
happy, 
A fig for him who 
frets— 
It is not raining 
rain to me, 
It’s ‘Trailing 
violets. 





By MARY G. 


In the old times when “ Army 
and Navy,” “ Civil Service,’ and 
other stores were unknown, house- 
holds were unconnected by trans- 
port facilities, railways and cars 
not being in existence. Each 
household of any size was prac- 
tically self-contained as to its 
stores. Housewives made their 
own cheese and butter, jam and 
pickles, bottled their own fruit, 
superintended their own bakeries, 
and brewed their own ale. 

Since then —what a change ! 
And how amazed our great- 
great-great-grandmothers would 
be if they could see the intricate 
complexity of things to-day, dué to 
the growth of the transport system 
and the development of trade. 

In England for many years cookery was considered 
beneath the dignity of an educated woman, and was 
conducted by the domestic workers of the establishment, 
who were generally superintended by a perfectly ignorant 
married girl whose dependence on her staff (large or 
small) was complete. 


achievements set a standard of excellence which, until 
lately, has been comparatively solitary. 
have a genius for cookery, as everybody knows, and 
their economy is proverbial. But even before the war 
-English women were beginning to take up the profession 
seriously, and to find in it ree which had been 
lost in the transition period. 


Prejudice Dies Hard. 
Now it is one of the most important of openings, and 
the demand for workers is always larger than the supply. 


Yet its advantages are not yet rightly understood or~ 
and the days ~ 


-acknowledged, for prejudice dies hard ; 
when food was prepared in ill-lighted and non- -ventilated 
basements, with damp walls and a plentiful surrounding 
‘of cockroaches, are still comparatively recent. It has 
needed years of research to establish the importance of 
dietetics, a subject which is so popular in U.S.A. If 
one thinks, for instance, of a large General Hospital, 
surely diet is as important—in many cases more 
important—than medicine. The worker in charge of 
one of the huge kitchens of such institutions—with 
perhaps eight hundred to one thousand people to 
cater and cook for daily—needs qualifications of ~the 
‘highest kind. A University education is not thrown 
away on such work, especially if a Science Degree is 
obtained. 

The Educated Girl must have 
Studied Many Subjects. 

Experience in organising and catering, as well as in 
cookery, is essential, with a capacity for superintending 
staff and working easily with large numbers of people. 
Coal, gas, and electric cooking must be thoroughly 
understood, and, of course, economy with efficiency is 
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Chefs easily Harm £1,000 a Year. 
Why do Educated Women Neglect 
this most Profitable Business ? 





Then it became fashionable to - 
employ a French chef in large houses and clubs, and his_ 


dihemevereh 


Cf, 
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the staple demand. Here is, in- 
deed, a wide opening for the edu- 
cated girl who possesses energy 
and resource; her ‘services are 
increasingly welcomed all over 
the country. 

Of course, thorough training is 
essential, and can without diffi- 
culty be obtained in one or other 
of the large schools of cookery 
scattered in our large towns. 
But no short training will suffice, 
nor will the term ‘“‘ Housewifery ” 
cover what is needed. 

Actual Cookery is at 
First Essential. 

The first essential is actual 
cookery, and a year is none too 
long to master that subject. 
Then six to twelve months’ 
training in catering and buying will be the minimum 
necessary ; after that a small post may be obtained as 
assistant under a first-class cook before the worker 
really launches out in a large place. 

Chefs Obtain £1,000 
a Year. 

Chefs obtain £1,000 a year with ease, but women 
have, so far, not been ambitious in this direction, and 
have not attempted to compete. They have thus to be 
content with smaller opportunities and smaller salaries ; 
this, however, will not continue to be the case if women 
persevere and hold on to the smaller openings with 
prospects, which they have begun to obtain. Salaries of 


> £150 to £200, with furnished quarters and everything 
* found, are common ; 


from £200 to £300, with similar 
conditions, less so; but every year there is advance, and 
employers are more and more willing to pay, not only 


~ adequately, but generously, for the satisfactory worker 


who is still so difficult to find. 


Nisay: Profitable Openings Await the 
oman who is an Expert. 


Between the large positions described above and the 
small institution with perhaps a kitchen staff of two 
or three, there is a multitude of openings. Schools offer 
a large variety of posts, for happily more and more 
attention is paid to the diet of both pupils and teachers. 
Again, tea-rooms managed by gentlewomen, refectories, 
cake-making establishments, ‘‘ invalid’ kitchens, and 
institutions of all kinds are crying out for the educated 
woman who knows her work and can supply what is 
everywhere needed—a wholesome, varied, and attractive 
diet on sound lines. 

How rare an accomplishment nowadays—at least in 
England—is the home baking of bread, scones, etc., and 
yet how essential for everyone it is to have these fund- 
amental articles of diet thoroughly good and palatable. 
How many ills are attributable to defective manufacture. 
One would have thought that women would long ago 
have realised the opportunity for reform and made it 
their own. But unluckily it is not-so, and, comparatively 
speaking, very few cooks excel in this direction. 

[Concluded on page 437. 





“‘Just before my aunt died, after she 
had made her will leaving me out of 
it, she went up to London, to be free 


By AMY LE FEUVRE 
Chapter IX. 


Jock’s Confession 


( C ‘oncluded.) 


for one day from the supervision of! 


her cousins. She had been thinking over 


things, and had got at the truth of 


a few of the misrepresentations about 
her errant nephew. In that one day 
in town she went to a strange lawyer, 
got a short and simple will made out, 
in which she left me every single 
thing she possessed. This she, in the 
calmest and most rash way, posted off 
to me with a letter saying why she did 
so. It was the merest fluke that I got 
it, as I was travelling about at the time. 
I came home as soon as I could, and 
found that the Calthrops were in -posses- 

- sion. It amused me-—the situation; 
and when Snuffy shut me out, I thought 
I would piay round for a bit, and see 
what they were doing. : Then one day, 
as you know, I determined to get into 
‘my own house. The Elf received me 
so delightfully and whole-heartedly that 
‘I continued the game; and when you 
came in—well you bowled me over. I 
found out all about you when I left. 
I wanted to know you. I knew if I took 
possession of my house your job would 
be over, and you would fly back to 
town; then I should never see you 
again. So, to gain time, I laid low, and, 
honestly, I’ve found the life here well 
worth living. And I have learnt to know 
you. I believe I know you through and 
through, and we are close friends—you 
can’t deny it.” ; 

He paused. .Orris lay, and looked up 
at him with blanched lips. Never had 
she imagined such a situation as this. 
She managed to gasp out— 

“ Then the library is yours, and I have 
destroyed it for you. Oh, it’s worse than 
ever!” 

“Js it ? I don’t think so. The library 
was the cause of my 
leaving home. I had no 
reason to love it—until 
you came there. Since 
then it has been different. 
Don’t you see that we 
can snap our fingers at 
everybody now, and go 
and get married to-mor- 
row ? Then we shall be 
able to rebuild the west 
wing with the insurance 
money, and live happily 
ever after?” 

“Oh, what a boy you 
are! I really feel over- 
whelmed. I can’t take it 
allin. Does nobody know 
this secret of yours ? ” 

“ Only Dunscombe, and 


he’s not a talker, as you PRIMROSES. 


know. He has kept ‘mum.’ No, no- 
body knows.” 

“ But you must—you must feel the 
loss of the library. It never, never can 
be replaced.” 

“Tm saving odds and ends of it in 
spite of Snuffy. You know your Bible 
better than I; doesn’t it remind us 
that we brought nothing into the world, 
neither can take anything out of it ? 
Iam not a reader; the few years of my 
life will be, I hope, none the less happy 
for not owning a famous library. I did 
feel incensed at Mrs. Calthrop wishing 
to sell it, but, of course, she never could. 
That knowledge comforted me.”’ 


“ Oh, how you must have been laugh- 


ing up your sleeve at us all! I so often 
wondered. why you took the loss. of your 
inheritance so calmly.” 

“ Honestly, I shouldn’t have minded 
losing it. I’m a born farmer. What 
has vexed me is seeing the Home Farm 
being so mismanaged. I ached to run 
it myself. Now I shall have that 
pleasure. Has my news cheered you ?”’ 

“JT think it has,”’ said Orris, smiling. 
“TI feel so glad for you. How I have 
wasted my pity on you!”’ 

“Never! I claim with gladness every 
atom of it. I shallwant more from you 
than that; and I’m going to have it, 
too.. You can’t get away from me, Orris. 
It wasn’t only your figure, your grace, 
your sweetness, but your soul I saw, 
shining through you that first day. My 
soul flew straight to yours. You drew 
me as a magnet. I sha’n’t worry you 
more now. I’ve given you a lot to think 
about. I’m going over to Pinestones 
this evening. I’m not going to take 
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the chance of Mrs. Calthrop or her son 
arriving over here.” : 

“T shouldn’t mind. She would not 
come to-night, after her long journey. 
Let her have a night in peace. You can 
afford to be generous. It will be such a 
blow.” Hg 

““You’re siding with her. Does she 
require our sympathy ? I feel bitter. 
She, so systematically set. to work to 
oust me, and to influence my poor old 
aunt. I have her letter which says so. 
But Pll do as you say. After all, Mrs. 
Preston has you in her charge. She can 
refuse to let her see you. Now will you 
promise me to sleep to-night ? May I— 
may I do what you do to the little 
Elite ; , 

“What is that?” 
thinkingly. 

“Tl show you.” 


asked Orris un- 


Stooping he kissed 
her.on the cheek. ‘‘ God bless you, 
darling sweetheart!’? And then he 
turned and fled, whilst Orris lay back 
on her cushions not knowing whether it 
was anger or joy that brought the red 
blood rushing up into her face. 

‘““He’s so. audacious,” she mur- 
mured, And then she lay still, thinking 
over his news, and fitting it in to the 
past, wondering at her density in not 
having discovered his secret before. 

As Jock went out of the farm, Pippa 
came dancing up to him. 

“ Have you seen Aunt Ollie?” 

“Yes; and she’s far from well yet. 
Are you keeping your promise and being 
a little angel ? ”’ 

Pippa nodded. 

“Do angels play see-saw? Tom 
Bridge has made me such a lovely one 
across that big lumpy bank the other 
side of the barn. Do come and try it!" 

In a moment, like a boy, he was off 
with her. Mrs. Preston heard her screams 
of delighted laughter, and shook her head. 

“Ah, Jock, you ought 
to have a child of your 
own, you love them so! ”’ 
she said, and then she 

_ went to Orris, 

Orris said nothing of 
whatshehad heard. Jock 
evidently was still keep- 
ing his own counsel, and 
until he had seen Mrs. 
Calthrop she concluded 
that he wished the matter 
to be kept quiet. But 
when Pippa came to wish 
her good night later on, 
she said, with big eyes— 

“Master Jock says that 
praps next Sunday he’ll 
ask Lady Vi’let to let 
me see the powder-room 
again. Won’t Snuffy be 


HE FOUND HER UNDER. HER FAVOURITE 
APPLE TREE IN THE ORCHARD. 


angry when Master Jock and I creeps 
upstairs and hide ourselves away in 
it? And he says one day he’ll show 
me an old dolls’ house in one of the top 
attics. It belonged to a little cousin 
of his who died, and it’s very, very old. 
But it may in some wonderful way come 





to be mine one day. How do you think 
he will manage it ? Will he be a buggler, 
and climb up into a window and steal it ?”’ 
‘““My darling, he would never steal.” 
“No; I suppose he wouldn’t. Oh, 
Aunt Ollie, don’t you Jove Master Jock ? 
When I was hugging him just now, 
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he laughed and 
said he wished 
you were there, 
and then we’d 
all hug together. 
Shall we do it 
nex’ time he 
comes? You 
could say, one, 
two, three and 
away, and then 
we'd all do it 
together.” 

“Run away 
to bed, darling,”’ 
was her aunt’s 
comment 

And obeying, 
Pippa turned 
back at the 
door. 

“JT hope I 
sha’n’t have to 
wait long tor 
that. dolks: 
house. Master 
Jock seemed to 
think it might 
be got for me 
before very, 
very long. Isn’t 
fifteen days a 
very long time?” 

“A very short 
time to me.” 

“Tl ask God 
in my prayers 
to cut off a few 
days. He could 
do it easy. He 
could make the 
sun skip. them 
over; they could 
be got rid of 
while we were 


sleeping.” 

Pippa . disap- 
peared. °Her 
aunt lay back 
on her couch 
and thought and 
thought, and 


finally evolved a 
certain plan of 
action in her 
head, which- 
somewhat eased 
her troubled 
mind. 


Chapter X. 


Orris’s Letter. 





Drawn by 


OCK arrived at 
L. Pern Bird. z 


Pinestones 
about eleven o’clock the next morning. 
Dan opened the door, and looked rather 
scared when he saw him. 

““T want to see Miss Archer.” 

Dan hesitated, then led the way to the 
drawing-room, and in a few moments 
Reyne appeared. 
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“Is Mrs. Calthrop staying 
here ?’’ he asked, after they 
had shaken hands. 

“Yes, for the night. Mother 
begged her to stay longer, but 
she and her son are going to 
the “Golden Bells’ in the 
village. They seem to prefer 
lige LLOWs 1S sOnris semua: t 
tell you how upset the 
Calthrops are. Mrs. Snow 
has told them that it must 
have been through some 
carelessness of Orris’s that 
the fire took place. I can’t 
understand it, but I’m sure 
Orris is not responsible for it, 
and I told Mrs. Calthrop so. 
She is going to the farm this 
afternoon to see her.”’ 

“No, she isn’t,’ said Jock, 
smiling. ‘“‘I must see this 
good lady. Wish me’ well 
through a most unpleasant 
interview, Miss Archer. It is 
imperative that I should see 
her, but I think she will 
idecline to do it. You must 
get us together, for I’m not 
going away till I’ve had an 
interview.” 

Reyne looked at him a little 
uncertainly. He spoke so 
decisively that she felt he 
would not be easily turned 
away. 

“T will go up to her. 
her room yet.”’ 

“Thank you. I hoped you would be 
my messenger ; the fat would be in the 
fire if you sent old Snuffy.’’ 

When she left him, Jock paced to and 
fro in the big drawing-room with com- 
pressed lips. Once he paused, and with 
his hands in his pockets stcod looking 
out of the long windows, facing the 
garden. Then it was that a dreamy 
look came into his eyes. 


She has not left 


“JT wonder,’’ he murmured, ‘‘ how 
soon I shall win her.”’ 
It was a long time before Mrs. 


Calthrop appeared. He judged rightly. 
She had at first flatly declined to see 
him, and said it was great impertinence 
for him to come near the house; but 
Reyne pleaded his cause. 

“JT think it is on some urgent business 
matter. He would not come here unless 
it was. He is generally too hard at work 
to make morning calls. He may bring 
you a message from Miss Coventry. He 
works on the farm where she lodges.”’ 

> Brom what ol shear,’ said” Mrs) 
Calthrop, with asperity, ‘‘ they are con- 
tinually together. And his behaviour 
towards the old housekeeper here has 
been most insolent. He can have nothing 
to say to me.” 

“ He may have discovered the origin 
of the fire. I told him I would bring 
you down. I hope I did not do wrong.” 





‘After some further persua- 
sion, Mrs. Caithrop came 
downstairs. 

When she opened the draw- 
ing-room door, her demeanour 
was haughty and cold. 

Jock looked at her, and a 
feeling of pity shot through 
his heart. Then he said— 

“T know you are surprised, 
and not very pleased to see 


me; but I shall not stay 
long. This fire is a terrible 
affair. I conclude you have 


. kept up the insurance for the 
house and library ? ” 

“That is my concern, not 
yours,’ said Mrs. Calthrop; 
“but, as a matter of fact, 
the insurance people are get- 
ting the police here to in- 
quire into the circumstances. 
It seems very mysterious. 
Miss Coventry may throw 
some light upon the matter. 
I am going to see her this 
afternoon.”’ 

“That will be unnecessary 
when you have heard what I 
have tosay. Directly I heard 
of my aunt’s death I came 
home. As you must know, 
the contents of her will were 
totally unexpected. But you 
acted too precipitately. She 
made a later will than that 

which you possess, and it is a very 
different one.”’ 

“ T should like to see it.” 

Mrs. Calthrop spoke calmly, but her 
lips went white. She sat down, and 
rested her clasped hands upon a small 
table in front of her. 

“T have a copy of it. The original is 
with the lawyer in town, who drew it 
up. Here it is. I should also like you 
to see a letter which my aunt wrote to 
me. She did a very unusual and a rash 
thing ; she sent me her will by ordinary 
post, and told me to keep it until after 
her death. She must have died within 
a few weeks of signing it.” 

Mrs. Calthrop took the document and 
letter from him. She opened the letter 
first. It was as follows— 


“My DEAREST Jock,—Yesterday I 
met the postman coming in at the gate 
and received your welcome letter. I 
have never received any letters from you 
at all for the last two years, or longer, 
but I am inexpressibly thankful to know 
that you have been working so well 
and steadily all this time. I was led to 
suppose otherwise. I am not at all well. 
I wish you were home. I have not been 
myself, and am now but a cipher in my 
own house. My cousin Letitia over- 
whelms me. I cannot withstand her, 
and even Edmund has got upon my 
nerves. J am sorry for the causes that 
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drove you away. I shall go up to town 
to-morrow, and make a fresh will by 
myself. ‘I am a free agent, after all. 
And I shall send it out to you for safety. 
Wills get lost, and I want you to come 
home and settle down and run the farm 
as you wished. 

“T was unduly influenced last year 
after a bad attack of flu; and I almost 
was made to believe that you were dead 
—or at any rate, gone to the bad alto- 
gether. And now I find that it is not 
true, and I’m glad and thankful. My 
dearest love, and write to me again. 

“ Your loving aunt, 
> BLEPASy 


Mrs. Calthrop read this letter through 
with icy composure, then she took up 
the copy of the will; but she did not 
read it. 

“ T would ask you to leave this with 
me. I would like my lawyer to see it. 
It is a very extraordinary proceeding. 
I cannot understand such a complete 
change of thought and action. Her mind 
must have been unhinged at the last.’’ 
Her voice was steady, but her hand 
trembled. 

“ Well,” said Jock easily, “‘ you see ’m 
the man in possession. I don’t want to 
turn Lady Violet and her daughter out. 
You Jet the house to them for six months, 
so we'll let that still stand good. As 
regards the library, it’s as big a loss to 
me as it seemed to be to you, but the 
insurance will help to restore the wing, it 
necessary. It will not bring the books 
back. Those are gone for ever. Our 
lawyers must have a conflab together, 
and arrange business matters. Shall I 
tell Miss Coventry you’re coming to 
SCG aIer Beha 

“T shall be returning to town to- 
morrow,’ said Mrs. Calthrop. “I shall, 
of course, wish to know if this later will 
is genuine and legal. You will hear from 
me ina few days’ time. Good morning!” 
She swept out of the room, and Jock gave 
vent to an exclamation. 

“She has pluck, certainly!’’ he 
muttered to himself. And then he went 
out into the hall, and almost tumbled 
into the arms of Mrs. Snow. 

He did not chaff her as was his usual 
custom. He could not forget the way 
in which she had talked about Orris. 

“You’ll remember the notice I gave 
you,” he said gravely. ““ You have a 
month more here, not a day longer.” 

Mrs. Snow stared at him, as if he were 
not responsible for his words. In fact 
she really did wonder whether he was 
right in his senses. But he gave her 
no explanation, only joined Reyne and 
her mother, who were taking a little 
walk up and down the terrace outside. 
In a very few words he explained his 
position to them. 

“The only apology I must make is 
the dismissing of Mrs. Snow, who is no 


doubt serving you well. But she has 
been a most baleful influence in this 
house for many years, and I want to get 
rid of her at once. Tl try and find 
you another housekeeper to take her 
place.”’ 

But Lady Violet assured him this 
would not be necessary. 

“It’s kind of you to wish us to stay 
out our time, but I shall be very glad 
to get back to town sooner. We will stay 
till the end of the month, then you can 
take possession. I really must congratu- 
late you, Mr. Muir, for I know how you 
have loved the place. We have heard a 
good deal of the village talk, and it 
seems right and proper that you should 
come here.” 

Jock gave a funny little bow. He 
admired Lady Violet’s quick change of 
front. A few days ago she was alluding 
to him in terms of disparagement, as 
“that penniless young farmer.” 

Reyne looked at? hint with a friendly 
smile. 

“I always felt you belonged here,” 
she said. “‘ But I can’t understand why 
you have been in hiding, as it were, all 
this time.” 

“JT was going to wait till Mrs. Cal- 
throp came back from her trip abroad,” 
said Jock, a little hesitatingly. “I 
wasn’t in a hurry. Besides, I wanted to 
give Preston a help with his place. I 

enjoy farming—the practical part of 
it—and every year you're at it you gain 
experience !’’ Then he made off, for 
he feared more questions, and he would 
not for all the world have told anyone 
his real reason for remaining incognito. 

He visited the farm in the afternoon, 
and there made a clean breast to the 
Prestons, who were much amazed, and 
not a little perplexed, at his news. 

‘Don’t ask me why I’ve done it,” he 
besought them.. ‘“‘ It was a sudden freak 
or fancy, and for many reasons I should 

_ like to have slipped along as I was. But 
this fire and Mrs. Calthrop’s return have 
hurried things on a bit. It was no good 
her uselessly distressing herself over the 
loss of her son’s library, when it was in 
reality mine.” 

Then he went off to Orris. He found 
her under her’favourite apple tree in the 
orchard. She was reading, and for a 
wonder Pippa was away, out for a walk 
with the village girl. 

“Oh,” he groaned, throwing himself 
down on the grass at her feet, “ ’m 
having such a.time confessing! I can’t 
stand the queries as to why I haven’t 
taken possession of my house before.” 

“Well, we all think it very foolish of 
you,’ said Orris. 

“ You know why I did it,” he retorted, 
looking at her reproachfully. “ How are 
you feeling, Orris ?”’ 

““Very much better, thank you, 
Jock,”’ she said, laughing. “ If you will 
use my name I will use yours. After all, 


we know each other well 
enough by this time to do 
so.” 

“Say my name again, do,” 
entreated Jock. ‘‘ You have 
put new life into me by doing 
ieee 

She shook her head at him. 
Then she said— 
~ “We have had rather a 
trying visit this afternoon. 
About two o’clock the in- 
spector of the police from 
Spenbury called. I was put 
through a searching cross- 
examination, and in the end 
I had to send for Pippa. She 
was very funny, as you can 
imagine she would be. First, 
she was rather frightened, 
then excited. She was asked 
to give an exact account of 
herself when she was left alone 
in the library. ‘Teddy Bear 
wanted to smoke a cigarette,’ 
she said, ‘so o’ course I had 
to make one for him like 
mummy does sometimes. And 
then he wanted me to light 
it for him, and I tried, but it 
wouldn’t burn, and then Aunt 
Ollie came along, and I threw 
the matchbox in the paper- 
basket and came away, and I 
*sure you there wasn’t one 
tiny bit of fire there! I never 
left any fire at all!’ She repeated this 
with much emphasis. I said to the in- 
spector that there was no conclusive 
evidence that she was the culprit. And 
he agreed with me; but it was a prob- 
able explanation of the origin of the 
fire. He began talking about it to me, 
and then Pippa stepped up to him with 
big eyes, and putting her hand on his 
knee said, in an awed whisper— 

““Tf you don’t know for certain, 
why don’t you ask God to tell you? 
He’s the only Person Who truly knows 
who did it.’ 

‘The inspector smiled. 

““« T could ask, missy,’ he said ; ‘ that 
part would be easy, but the difficulty 
would be to get the answer.’ 

“« Oh, I get lots of answers from God. 
I feel them inside me,’ she said; ‘ and 
God knows quite well, that I wouldn’t 
have burnt up a house. I couldn’t do it 
if Itried. ; 

“T sent her out of the room. She is 
so assured that she did not do it, that 
it does not trouble her. But I feel 
utterly crushed.” 

“There is nothing for you to feel 
crushed about. I’m sorry that the 
inspector has bothered you. I meant to 
have got his ear first. He has lost no 
time about it.” 

“ Have you broken the news to Mrs. 
Calthrop ? Tell me about it.”’ 

He told her. 


bee 
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““T feel I must see her,’’ 
Orris said. ‘“ After all, she 
got me this job; I am in her 
employ.” 

“Yes; but she won’t like 
to see you. She’s feeling sore 
and hurt all round, and will 
get away from here as quickly 
as she can. Let her write to 
you—she’s sure to do that.” 

Orris looked doubtful. 

“JT will wait, if you think 
it wiser. When are you going 
to take possession ? ” 

“Ym not ina hurry. I’ve 
a lot of business to tackle, 
and the Home Farm is my 
next affair. The man who is 
in charge of it is a rotter. 
He’ll have to go, and I shall 
take it over myself.” 

Orris looked at him medi- 
tatively. 

“Through me and mine, 
you have lost the most valu- 
able part of your property,” 
she said. ‘‘ I don’t think I 
shall ever lift up my head 
again.” : 

“T am not going to en- 
courage you to bemoan past 
events,” said Jock. ‘‘ You 
and I are going to begin a 
fresh chapter together, very 
soon. I won’t hurry you. 
I must tell you that the Elf 
is going to pay another visit to the 
powder-room with me. Lady Violet has 
given me carte blanche to come and go 
as I please, and there is something I 
want to give her out of the attic.”’ 

‘““You are very good to her.”’ 

Orris spoke slowly, as if weighing her 
words. For a moment she felt inclined 
to confide in him her intentions ahead ; 
then she judged silence would be most 
prudent. And after some further talk, 
he took his leave. 

On the following Sunday Pippa got 
her wish and went off to the powder- 
room with him’; and a few days later 
she was shown the old dolls’ house in the 
attic. Jock promised to have it done up 
for her, and she was in a state of wild 
delight about it. Then, towards the end 
of the week, Jock came up to the farm 
again. He had been very busy, had been 
up to town once or twice to see his 
lawyer, and had ‘been making many 
necessary changes on his small property. 

The village and neighbourhood heard of 
the news with much exhilaration. They 
all wanted Jock to be owner of Pine- 
stones. Now, as he strode across the 
fields to Lilac Farm, his heart was filled 
with hope. Surely Orris would listen to 
his suit ! Surely she would not hold out 
much longer! She was so downcast, 
so gentle and diffident now! It would 
be easier to persuade her, to bend her 
to his will. He felt that he had the 
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power within himself to make her 
happy. And no one else in the wide 
world could love her as much, or give 
her such wholesale worship and adora- 
tion! So he reasoned with himself. 

His step was blithe and gay, as he 
opened the porch door. Mrs. Preston 
had seen his approach, and came to 
welcome him ; but he was struck by her 
tired dispirited look. 

“Well, Mrs. Preston, I’ve come to 
see Miss Coventry. I haven’t seen her 
for these last three days, I’ve been so 
awfully busy. I hope she’s nearly well 
by this time.” 

Mrs. Preston looked at him with 
miserable eyes. 

“She’s gone away. She went yester- 
day.”’ 

“Gone away!”’ Jock looked dumb- 
founded. ‘“‘ Where to ?”’ 

“That I don’t know. She wouldn’t 
tell me. I am afraid she thought I 
would tell you.” 

“ But she hasn’t gone away from me ?” 
Jock’s tone was short, sharp, and bitter. 

“ She’s left a note to be given to you 
when you called.” 

Jock seized it, saying somewhat 
impatiently : ‘“‘Why didn’t you let me 
have it yesterday ? I suppose she has 
gone back to town ?”’ 

“TI don’t think she has. But perhaps 
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the letter will tell you,’ said Mrs. 
Preston. “I’m sure it’s a blow to me. 
I loved having them here. Miss Coventry 
has cheered me as I’ve never been 
cheered before, and as to little Pippa, 
she’s the darling of my heart. I dote 
upon her, and so does Tom.” 

Jock strode off with his note to the old 
orchard, then, leaning his back against 
Orris’s apple tree, he read, with rather 
angry eyes, the following latter— 


“ DEAR Jock,—This is going to be a 
difficult letter, for I fear you will mis- 
understand me and be hurt. You have 
been so good, so kind, so forgiving 
through this time of trouble, that I 
cannot bear to distress you. But I must 
get away. And I don’t want to be 
followed or to be written to. They say 
time heals wounds. Time and absolute 
quiet may heal mine. At present I feel 
I want no sympathy, no friends, above 
all, no environment that will open up the 
past. It is cowardly on my part, but I 
want to be free of it all; to be able to 
take stock of myself, as it were, under 
fresh and strange conditions. I hope I 
am not morbid. I must face life again, 


and take up some work for the sake of 
my darling Pippa, but for the present I 
am going to rest—my brain, my body, 
my soul. So don’t on any account worry 
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over me; don’t try to discover where I 
am; don’t write to me. If you really 
care for me, do none of these things. Our 
part in the late destruction of your 
property will keep people’s tongues 
wagging busily for some time yet. I am 
perhaps not altogether making this move 
on my own account, but the position is 
bad for Pippa, who is being made the 
centre of comment and attraction. I 
want her to forget her part in the tragedy. 
We shall be quite well and comfortable. 
Do not give us a thought, but take care 
of yourself and be happy. 

“ Yours always sincerely, 

“ ORRIS COVENTRY.” 


Jock read this through and through, 
snapping his lips together like steel, as 
he did when he was much moved. The 
blow had fallen heavily. He had not 
been prepared for it. He had not thought 
it possible that Orris would take herself 
out of his life so suddenly. 

“Tt’s a cruel letter,’’ was his first 
thought ; and then he relented. 

“Poor little soul! She has gone to 
hide her wounds, and thinks 
that she can hide from me! To 
She’s more like a child now be 


than I ever thought she could ae 
be. Hide from me! It’s quite yog 


an absurd impossibility ! ”’ 
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TuHREE or four friends agreeing 
to live together can all live more 
cheaply than any one of them 
apart, unless, of course, where 
tastes and ideals vary too much 
to admit of sharing meals, when 
extra catering would be required. Pool- 
ing resources usually means that better 
accommodation is obtainable at a cheaper 
rate, and that the food allowance will go 
at least half as far again. 

In the experience I am now going to 
relate there were three women friends 
who elected to take a flat together and 
share meals and sitting-room although 
each had her own bed-room furnished 
as a study, to which she could retire 
whenever inclined to do so, as each had 
a special “ side-lihe’’* of her own—one 
writing, one painting, the other carving. 
These study-rooms were really more 
used than our common-room was, save 
that we generally gave ourselves an 
hour or two’s “laze” after evening 
dinner, when we chatted or read or had 
a friend in, before retiring to our own 
dens, for as long or as short a time as we 
chose before “ turning-in.”’ 

We were all away from home for the 
gseater part of the day in a general way— 
one in an office, one in the art schools, 
and one teaching—but our hours were 
not the same, so that one would get 
a whole afternoon at home: while the 
others were busy; and two of us had 
the whole of Saturday free,. while the 
third worked in the morning. 

Dividing the 
“* Choxes.”’ 

Two needed to leave the house at least 
half-an-hour earlier than the other one 
did, so that enabled No. 3 to clear break- 
fast and dust the common-room. Clear- 
ing-up in the evening we all shared alike, 
so there was no question about “ turns,” 
and in ten minutes it was all finished. 
The two who had Saturday entirely 
free did the shopping and superintended 
the charlady’s activities, this worthy 
giving us three shillings’-worth of her 
yaluable time once a week, for scrubbing 
and polishing in the kitchen and doing 
our staircase. Having a vacuum dust- 
pump for sweeping purposes, and a long- 
handled dry mop for surrounds, we 
preferred to do our own sitting-room 
and bed-rooms at times most convenient 
to ourselves. Laundry went ont except 
for a few light garments, which each 
washed for herself and ironed at her own 
convenience. 

I think it was this plan of giving 
each one freedom to contribute what 
she could spare of her time to common 
duties that kept us from having frictions. 
It seemed to work better than where one 
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This is the Feurth Article Dealing 
with various Aspects of Catering 


by Contrivance 


undertook to do certain things each day, 
or for a week at a time, and then changed 
round. 


Sharing the 


Finances. 
Of course, in the matter of the common 
fund for ‘‘ housekeeping’’ pure and 


simple—that is, for food—-we did share 
and share alike; to do anything else 
would hardly have been fair. That 
fund paid rent (which was inclusive), 
gas, and food. We had gas fires in each 
room and used gas for cooking purposes, 
and our lights were all incandescent 
burners. We had the shilling-in-the- 
slot system, and each paid her shilling 
a week into the little jar which stood 
near by the meter; in the winter we 
sometimes exceeded this amount by 
one or two shillings a week, and this 
we divided again. It was cheaper if 
we shared our common fire in the sitting- 
room, dearer if we each wanted a fire 
in our individual rooms. And may I here 
remark that modern gas-fires, which 
admit of reducing the number of radiants 
and which ventilate as well as warm 
a room, are the most satisfactory of 
all room fires in: flats, being so clean 
and. efficient. 

Week Ends and 

Holidays. ; 

As each paid her own laundry account 
separately, the’ contribution to the 
common “housekeeping fund” was 
limited to ten shillings per head, and 
this included the three shillings paid 
for extra help and cleaning materials 
as wellas food. Asa rule, the food pro- 
vision was for breakfasts and dinners 
only, but on Saturdays we all lunched 
at home, and on Sundays we all lunched 
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out, partly because we all liked 
to attend church, partly because 
it gave us all a change, and 
involved no extra ‘“‘ Saturday 
cooks.” 

Sunday evening we had a light 
supper when we were ready for it, but 
at no set.time ; in winter it was a hot 
little savoury which one or the other felt 
drawn to prepare and invite the other’s 
to share; and in summer it was often 
a collection of cold remains in salad 
form, with coffee to finish. 

It was quite usual for one or another 
to be away for the week-end in summer, 
and our year counted fifty weeks only, 
as a fortnight’s holiday from home was 
certain to be taken, and generally more 
than that. But if we reckoned house- 
keeping at fifty weeks in the year we 
had a slight margin for “‘ repairs and 
renewals.”’ 

Thus our combined contributions to 
the common fund would be laid out as 
follows— : 

Sona 

Rent (inclusive of rates, 

etc.), per annum Te OO mnO) 
Housekeeping (food and 
cleaning at ros. each 


per week), 50 weeks .. 75 0 Oo 
Average of 3s. per week 
in slot-meter .. 4 ah s2O) 0 


L150" tO) GO 


Our Accommodation. 


Each of us therefore contributed 
a pound a week to our household’s 
maintenance, and the rest of our incomes 
we had for our own spending or saving, 
as might be. Each of us recognised that 
by combining our forces we gained much 
and saved more, for in what other way 
could any one of us have obtained rent, 
food and firing for a pound a week ? 
Our common rental of £70 gave us the 
upper part of a moderate-sized house in 
a good neighbourhood, this comprising 
one floor with large front and: back room, 
bath-room and kitchen on the _half- 
flight, and two large attics above. These 
attics had sloping ceilings, but other- 
wise were-light and airy, and, when 
nicely papered and painted and {urn- 
ished, were quite charming study-bed- 
rooms. Perhaps the two who occupied 
these used them more in summer than 
in winter-time, but that was a detail 
hardly worth considering. 

The kitchen and bath-room were two 
compartments made from one room of 
fair size originally, but divided it made 
them both somewhat narrow although 


of good length and height. But that, 
again, was a mere detail. The main 
[c oncluded on page 433. 





Ir we compare the legal 
status of women as it was in 
the Victorian ‘sixties with 
what it is to-day, one realises 
not only how great has been 
the advance made on their 
behalf, but, even more 
vividly, from what a state 
of disability and injustice it has been necessary to make 
the advance. It would, of course, be futile to ignore 
the steady progress which is being made to rectify the 
inequality which survives in regard to the law as it 
affects women and men respectively, but there still exist 
such flagrant instances of that inequality, as well as of 
injustices that pertain to the married woman as compared 
with her unmarried sister, as almost to blind us to the 
extent of the strides already made towards improve- 
ment and correction. With the vote now in the hands 
ot woman, there can hardly be a more fitting plank 
in her platform than a well-organised crusade for 
righting the anomalies that still complicate her civic 
existence; for the vote is not, as I fear sao many regard 
it, an end in itself, but merely a valuable means to 
many ends. 

The end of the year 1925 saw the enactment of three 
important Acts bearing upon the position of the married 
woman; these concerned, respectively, jurisdiction in 
‘connection with her Separation and Maintenance, the 
Guardianship of Infants, and the Administration of 
Estates. We have-entered upon the year 1926 under 
conditions which have materially ameliorated our 
position in regard to the administration of the law con- 
cerning intestacy, so that with a single exception, which 
will doubtless be tackled shortly, daughters and sons, 
widows and widowers, fare identically 


Taxation, 


A Woman may be the Brains and the 
Organising Genius of an Alliance with 
a Man, but Directly she Marries him 
the Law Pemalises both of them in 


and Regards her, 
as a Nonentity 





it is her husband who be- 
comes legally responsible. 
She has the ignominy of 
seeing all official papers re- 
lating to the matter ad- 
dressed in his name; and 
even though the courtesy 
; wbe extended to her of furn- 
ishing her facts direct to headquarters, steps would be 
taken not against her but against her mate, did she 
fail to provide them. 

Furthermore, although she may be reduced to living 
according to a standard far below that justified by the 
actual joint income, owing to the fact that she is kept 
ignorant of the extent of that income by hei husband, she 
has no means of keeping the particulars of her own earn- 
ings and dividends concealed. For, legally, “‘no married 
woman is liable to pay either income tax or supertax ’’-— 
an enactment which, interpreted, means that every 
husband has a right to know exactly in respect of 
how much income he is liable to pay in connection 
with his wife’s return. She may be the brains and 
the initiative, the guiding force, and the organising 
genius of the alliance, but the law still regards her as 
a nonentity. : 

Apart from the ignominy of the situation, there comes 
the material hardship, for the taxation of the joint 
income of the husband and wife means that in almost 
every case the two pay more dearly than would have been 
the case had they remained single—a real penalisation 
of marriage. While sisters and brothers, friends, 
daughters and their parents, may live under one roof, 
share one home, and enjoy all the allowances and abate- 
ments that the law permits, once the marriage service 
has been performed there immediately 
occurs a reduction in the tax-free sum 


Legally, 





in the case of intestate parents and 
spouses. But in other directions there 
is great need still for a thorough venti- 
lation of legal grievances, for the old 
chattel idea persists obstinately in many — 
quarters, in spite of the economic inde- 
pendence which is so rapidly establishing 
itself for woman of the Western World, 
while less rapidly, but still noticeably, 
the same impulse is making itself felt 
among the more conservative peoples 
of the East. 


pleases. 


A Chattel 
Still. 


This chattel implication (though amaz- 
ingly reduced ever since the passing of 
the Married Woman’s Property Act), is 
especially brought home to the married 
woman of to-day in connection with the 
taxation of her private income, whether 
earned or unearned. So far as the law 
is concerned, she exists, not in her own 
right at all, but merely as an appendage 
to her husband. Though as an unmar- 
ried woman she was held responsible for 
a return of her income and the payment 
of her dues, directly she becomes a wife 





England is almost unique 
“among the European 
nations in that she grants 
a husband the complete 
right to dispose of his un- 
entailed property, either 
at his death, or during his 
lifetime, as he pleases, 
without leaving wife or 
children a penny, if he so 
On the Conti- 
nent, the husband can will 
away from his wife only 
a fraction of his estate. 


granted, and the possibility of super-tax 
becomes increased. The grievance in 
this anomaly concerns the man equally 
with a woman, so that it represents a 
wrong which he should strive as stenu- 
ously as she to put right. One can 
readily conceive a case in which the 
wife might contribute nothing to the 
family expenditure out of her own re- 
sources, and even refuse to come forward 
with the tax due on her earned income 
and on the unearned income which is 
not mulcted at the source. So this par- 
ticular bit of injustice may well be 
tackled by other than the pure feminists ! 


“Torts.” 

Of course, there may quite conceiv- 
ably exist those who may contend that 
the chattel implication, though in a 
sense uncomplimentary, does bring with 
it a certain advantage, in that respon- 
sibility for a woman’s misdemeanours 
falls not upon her, but upon the hus- 
band, who is legally regarded as by far 
her better half in that which concerns 
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legal ethics. Such a position is, of course, quite unten- 
able, for it is at war with the spirit of the age, and 
the woman who would claim that her spouse is respon- 
sible for her “‘ torts,’ and so throw the blame upon his 
shoulders, would be regarded by her own sex as one 
working not for its advancement, but for retrograde 
issues. If only for the suggestion of Medieval chattelage, 
the abolition of all cases of a wife’s “‘ torts,’’ should 
rank prominently in the list of legal reforms. 


The Law as to 
Nationality. 


An anomaly that came home to Englishwomen with 
especial force during the war was that connected with 
the nationality of the woman, married to a foreign 
husband, and thus obliged to assume his nationality. - 
That nationality continues to be regarded as her own 
even should she be left a widow or become divorced, 
and she cannot regain it under such circumstances, 
without either remarrying or taking: out’ papers of 
nationalisation. Yet when a British husband marries a 

foreign wife, the woman, though she may, on taking up 
residence in this country, rank as a British citizen, 
retains her natipnality and its privileges in her own 
original land. The position of our women in this respect 
is so illogical as compared with that of our sisters 
abroad, that it calls for more persistent handling than 
is at present accorded it. 
“All his Worldly 
Goods.” 

It is interesting—and illuminating—to compare the 
marriage vow as to “all my worldly goods’”’ with the 
actual position governing their disposal, from the legal 
point of view. 

England is, I believe, unique among the European 
nations in that she grants a husband the complete right 
to dispose of his property (entailed estates naturally 





excepted) at his death, and even during his life-time, in 
whatsoever manner may appear good to him. If he 
so decides, neither wife nor children need receive any 
fraction whatsoever of it. 

The Backwardness of 

the English Law. 

Certainly husband and wife rank equally in regard 
to this dubious privilege, for she may legally prove 
herself similarly without conscience or consideration. 
Superficially, at least, the law, even though “a hass,”’ 
is equitable, though in reality the hardship falls more 
heavily on the woman, since she has on marriage been, 
as a rule, obliged to give up her ante-marriage profession 
or occupation, and has been forced to lose touch with it 
during the years in which she has been rearing her 
family. On the Continent the husband can will away 
from his wife only a fraction of his estate—and it is only 
thus that security and protection from caprice can be 
assured. 

It is encouraging to find that bit by bit survivals from 
the Dark Ages do get adjusted, but these adjustments are 
at present made in a rather haphazard fashion, and pro- 
gress is slower than it should be, partly on account of 
the fact that a great number of women allow themselves 
to remain blissfully ignorant of what it is that particu- 
larly needs to be righted. The subject is a vitally interest- 
ing one, throwing, as it does, an incalculable amount 
of light on sociology, on history, and on a host of kindred 
matters. In a publication recently issued by The 
National Council of Women of Great Britain, the 
existing position of women under English law has been 
succinctly and readably particularised ; so that it is 
possible to see at a glance where we stand, not only 
as citizens, but also as wives, as mothers, as employees, 
and as members of the professions. These are points on 
which every one of us should acquaint ourselves. 


A joint Ménage 
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thing was that we got all the accom- 
modation we required and got it where 
we needed it. 
Details of cur Food 
Allowance. 

As to the laying out of our food 
allowance, taking off an average amount 
of five shillings a week for cleaning and 


Vegetables 


Brought forward... 
Groceries and cereals .. 0 
Fruit (fresh and dried) .. 


Condiments, extras, etc. 


fie Somes. Favourite dishes with us were curried 
OTs 92 vegetables with rice, risotto after the 
26 Italian fashion, mushroom savouries, 
Ona macaroni and tomato pie, spinach with 

OL la 1S) eggs; corn cobs; beans or spaghetti 

o 2 2 with tomato sauce and French sausages, 
Sia apa and little dishes of meat in the casserole, 

£ 1 5 © © to which vegetables were added. 


materials, it practically worked out as 
follows— 


Meat, per week (3 1b.) 
Fish, per week (14 Ib.) . 
Milk, butter, fats 

Eggs, cream 

Bread and flour . 

Tea, coffee, etc. . 


©) 10) ©) 10) 6: 0) 
OCHOOAQAODS 


Ss 
4 
I 
4 
2 
I 
I 


Vor. 47.—No. 7.-2 F 


The allowance for meat may seem 
small, but we had fish at least once, 
sometimes twice a week in its place, 
and sometimes an omelette with a 
salad or a dish of savoury macaroni, or 
another vegetable dish in preference to 
meat. We had a cereal for breakfast 
always, and generally some fruit, fresh 
or stewed. 
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We used some of the Pyrex glass 
cooking-dishes, and also many of French 
earthenware, especially individual hak- 
ing-dishes for eggs and savouries. All 
these saved having to transfer before 
bringing to table, and thus reduced 
washing-up, and were themselves so 
much easier to wash and keep clean 
than any baking-tins or pans. 





WitH the 
arrival of 
April, work 
in the poul- 
try yard 
and the 
garden may 
becomee 








somewhat 
arduous if 
our time-table has got behindhand 
through bad weather or other causes. 
In the garden there is yet time to remedy 
delays or mischances, but it is not so 
easy to do so with poultry. 

This is the Time of Greatest 

Growth and Development. 

The eight or nine weeks between the 
middle of March and the middle of May 
are very important ones, and every effort 
should be made to keep to the time-table 
as closely as possible during this period 
as far as your poultry are concerned. 

This is the best “ growing period ”’ for 
the chicks. The worst of the bad weather 
should be over by the middle of March, 
and after the middle of May the weather 
may become too hot. 

Chickens of the heavy breeds hatched 
at end of February or during the first 
few days of March can be brought along 
very fast with proper care, feeding, and 
attention, and it is quite possible to 
raise cockerels for table to weigh 4 lb. 
and over when trussed and drawn at 
fifteen or sixteen weeks old. 

If the hatching is left too late the 
chicks are not old enough when the hot 
weather arrives, and their development 
is much retarded. 

Hatching Time for Profitable 
Light Breed Pullets. 

The lighter breeds do not seem to be 
so easily upset by heat, and as they 
mature earlier it is better to hatch during 
Apriland May. Those hatched in March 
may start to lay in July or August, and 
very often go into a partial moult in 
September or October, just when eggs 
are wanted, and will be out of production 
for six or seven weeks. As a matter 
of facet, a January hatched Leghorn is a 
much more profitable proposition than 
a February or March hatched one. She 
will start to lay in June, and will pro- 
bably have a partial moult in August and 
September, and come on to lay again in 
October, all the better for a few weeks’ 
TESe. 

Continue to hatch light breed chicks 
up to the middle of May. Do not put 
down any eggs after, say, the 25th April, 
to get the best results from your pullets. 

The last heavy breed hatches should 
be finished earlv in April. After that, 
except for table pirds in the late autumn 


and early winter, it is not a profitable 
undertaking. 
Some Problems Met with 
in Artificial Rearing 

The chickens already hatched must be 
given all the attention you can spare. 
Of course, when a hen is available to look 
after them, they can be left pretty well 
to her care, but a good deal may be done 
to further rapid growth and develop- 
ment by judicious feeding. Artificially 
reared chicks, on the other hand, are 
absolutely dependent on the rearer, and 
he or she has many problems to grapple 
with in order to obtain the best results. 
Not only is there the feeding, but heat 
and ventilation, clean and _ sanitary 
conditions, and a constant looking out 
for sick and feeble chicks, provide plenty 
of problems, and many very difficult ones 
too. 


Mix your own Food-stuffs, but see 
that the Ingredients are Sound. 


Feeding is largely a matter of observa- 
tion and common-sense, and, of course, 
some knowledge of food values is a great 
help. It is better to make up your 
own foods when possible. You know 
what you are using and can vary the 
diet according to the chicks’ needs. It 
is, no doubt, much simpler to buy a 
ready-made food, and there are many 
very good brands available, at often 


_Yather fancy prices. Actually, all that is 


necessary can be procured in detailand 
mixed up at home at often half the cost. 
Indeed, it would be quite impossible to 
make any sort of profit if using some of 
the foods on the market, as the price is 
quite out of proportion to the value of 
the production from an average flock. 
At the same time it is only right to point 
out that the cost per cwt. of food for 
chicks during the first few weeks is con- 
siderably higher than the cost per cwt. 
at a later stage, especially when expensive 
ingredients such as dried milk are used. 
Of course, the consumption per head is 
very small compared with a bird over 
six weeks or two months old, so the high 
price is not so noticeable. 
The Importance of Correct 
Heating and Ventilation. 

Heating and ventilation of the brood- 
ing appliance is probably the most 
difficult problem of all, and requires 
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constant 
care and 
attention. 
There areso 
many dif- 
‘ferent types 
of appli- 
ances avail- 
able—all 
with good 
and bad points. Some day, perhaps, 
the perfect brooder will arrive. Many 
are experimenting, and no doubt great 
improvements are being made every year. 
There are some that give very good 
results in most cases, but weather con- 
ditions often play a very large part in 
artificial rearing, except where heavy 
expense has been incurred for housing. 
Small unit rearing with lamps and small 
houses becomes difficult during very 
cold weather, and a heavy gale may 
prove fatal to the whole hatch. We lost 
two early hatches in January, 1925, dur- 
ing heavy gales, the small houses being 
badly lifted and a gap appearing between 
the floor and the sides. Thecold draught 
proved fatal to the chicks when only a 
few days old. 

Watch the Behaviour 

of the Chicks. 

Under normal conditions the chicks 
themselves will give you a very good 
idea as to temperature. It is no use 
laying down any hard and fast rule in 
terms of degrees Farenheit. If the 
temperature is too high you will find 
the chicks getting as far as possible 
from the source of heat, and when they 
cannot move away any farther they 
begin to drop or sprawl about. If the 
heat is insufficient they crowd into the 
centre as near as they can get to the 
source-of heat, and that horrible ‘“‘ cheep- 
ing’’ will soon be much in evidence. 
Try to arrange matters in such a way 
that the chicks are scattered over the 
floor of the brooder, and then you may 
be sure that they are comfortable. , 

As to ventilation, this is the worst 
part of the problem, and depends almost 
entirely on the construction of the 
particular appliance in use. Where the 
design is faulty one can do very little. 
Many devices have been tried and tested. 
Ventilated platforms under the chicks 
have proved helpful in some cases, and 
many methods for leading in pure 
warmed air without creating a draught. 
are being tried out. 

On the whole, it looks as if the serious 
attempts now being made to solve the 
rearing problem will bring about big 
improvements before many more seasons 
have passed. The heavy losses incurred 
every year through brooder pneumonia 
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alone is very serious, this trouble being 
mainly caused through faulty heating 
and ventilation, if we disregard the many 
losses due to mistakes or carelessness 
on the part of the owner or attendant. 
Everyone can help to solve this problem. 
There is also 

Moisture. 

Yet another trouble is caused-by too 
dry an atmosphere. Many central heat- 
ing plants in houses have the same 
defect, and give a most uncomfortable 
feeling. The human being can at least 
protest in a manner understandable by 
his kind, whereas the chick also protests, 
but is not always understood, and so has 
to suffer with disastrous results. There- 
fore some form of moisture must often 
‘be added either by slightly damping the 
floor or fixing up moisture trays. Care 
must be taken, however, not to overdo 
it and make the atmosphere like a 
Turkish bath. 

Dirty Conditions ‘ 
are Fatal. | 

The floor of the brooder, or the space 
under the hover, must be kept clean and 
sweet, otherwise disease will soon show 
itself. The same remark applies to all 
feeding and drinking utensils. This 
is important in the case of adult 
birds, but far more so in the case of 
small chicks, as most of the worst 
diseases to which they are subject are 
spread through the ‘‘ droppings.”’ In 
every hatch there are probably a few 
chicks susceptible to one or another of 
these diseases, and unless great care is 
taken in this detail, a fatal epidemic 
may easily develop at very short notice. 
Weak, Deformed, and Sickly 
Chicks must Go. 

Lastly, put an immediate end to all 
feeble and sickly chicks. The puny 
undersized one should not get as far 
as the brooder. Certain chicks will 
hatch with crooked toes. These should be 
watched most carefully. They often 
develop into fairly decent birds for 
‘table use; do not keep them for any 
other purpose. On the other hand the 
majority of them soon begin to sprawl, 
and at the first sign of this it is best to 
destroy them, as they seldom, if ever, 
recover. This is not the ordinary form 
of “leg weakness ’’’ which may develop 
at-a later stage. The chicks are imper- 
fect in some way or other, and only 
just managed to hatch out. Chicks that 
look dull and listless, and stand about 
with drooping wings and head, or having 
the vent plastered up, should also be 
at once destroyed. It is just looking for 
trouble to keep them. They have become 
chilled in some way, and are at once 
subject to any or all of the numerous 
chick ailments, and are therefore a 
positive danger to the rest. You may 
have noticed that the old hen would not be 
bothered with such; most hens, at any 
rate, take an early opportunity to get 
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rid of them by one means or another. 
The hen knows they are useless and are 
better out of it. 

Then there are accidents. Broken 
legs and wings, and such like. It really 
is not worth while to attempt a cure. 
While the leg is mending the chick is 
hopelessly handicapped, and cannot keep 
its end up with the others; it gets a 
very small share of the food and remains 
weak and stunted. Andeven if the limb 
becomes sound, it has lost too much 
time, and time lost with chickens is 
fatal. In any case it is very nearly 
impossible to make a good job of the 
limb; we have tried it several times. 
Generally it remains very crooked for 
all time, and is a handicap to it. A 
friend of ours tells us he has on one or 
two occasions taken the leg right off 
with much better results. The chick 
recovers fairly quickly, and apparently 
soon gets used to the new conditions. 
We do not recommend this, however. 
The only sensible thing is to destroy 
it and save time and trouble 
Toe Picking and Feather 
Plucking. 

Just one more note on this subject. A 
very troublesome vice that sometimes 
appears among young chicks is “ toe 
picking.’ This is most likely to occur 
among the yellow-legged breeds in very 
bright and sunny weather. All young 
chicks, and even hens, for that matter, 
are full of curiosity, and will peck at 
anything bright. It would seem that 
the colour of their companions’ legs 
attract them, and if blood is drawn there 
is trouble at once, and an orgy of what 
is practically cannibalism takes place, 
with many fatal endings. The best 
remedy is to remove any chick that has 
been bleeding, put down a good deep 
layer of chaff on the floor of the house, 
and darken the windows slightly by 
putting on a blue wash on the inside of 
the glass. This will generally put a stop 
to the vice. 

In older chickens and adults some- 
times a similar vice occurs, but in the 
form of feather plucking, especially 
round and about the tail feathers. Blood 
is drawn, and the others cannot leave it 
alone, and in a very short time, if the 
case is neglected, you will find a whole 
pen of birds hard at it with disastrous 
results. Remove the injured, and give 
deep litter with not too much grain in 
it. Hard work for their living will 
generally put a stop to this vice. 
The Management 
of Broodies. 

Egg production should now be at its 
maximum. Keep a sharp look-out for 
broodiness, and unless you require the 
hen for sitting, get her into a broody 
coop as quickly as possible or into a 
small house and run where there are no 
nest boxes and no comfortable litter for 
her to sit in. Feed her well, and she will 
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soon be back into production. On no 
account allow broody birds to occupy 
the nest-boxes of your layers. It does 
not improve the eggs to be sat on all day, 
and it also leads to fighting and broken 
and dirty eggs. Therefore remove them 
elsewhere at once. 

Any heavy breed hens you no longer 
require can be disposed of at good prices 
for the next few weeks, provided they 
are fat and in good condition. It is 
often necessary to get rid of those you 
have finished with now when space is 
required for the young stock. If kept 
tilla later date the price will not be nearly 
so good, and it is doubtful whether the 
few extra eggs will compensate for holding 
them. 

In conclusion, we hope you will all 
have a good hatching and rearing season. 
Writing this on a day in the middle of 
January, early prospects are none too 
bright, with several degrees of frost and 
snow falling. Let us hope that conditions 
will improve. 


The Garden 

In the garden there is much to 
occupy us. In the first place it is neces- 
sary to make good any failures or losses 
in our early sowings. So many things 
may have happened to some of our early 
efforts. If attended to at once in most 
cases there is still time to repair the 
damage, even if in all cases we cannot 
hope for such a good crop. Sow peas 
for succession. The late sorts sown now 
will make a good crop by the early 
autumn. Runner beans may be sown 
in the open during the last week of 
April, reserving the main sowing tor 
the beginning of May. 

Protecting Early 
Potatoes. 

As early potatoes begin to show above 
ground, keep drawing a little earth up 
to them with the hoe. Just keep the 
tips of the shoots showing, and in the 
event of frost cover them right over and 
they will probably come through it all 
right. A little litter spread lightly over 
them will also help matters. Stake 
peas as soon as possible. They grow 
rapidly now, and if not supported when 
a few inches high they soon fall over and 
are then difficult to deal with. All crops 
must be kept well cleaned and free from 
weeds, and thin out boldly as soon as 
possible. 

Work in the Strawberry 
and Raspberry Pilot. 

Arrangements should now be made to 
protect your strawberry bed. Any 
work required in the way of supports 
for netting should be done before the 
plants come into bloom so that no 
damage may be done to the crop. Straw 
should also be put down in good time 
for the same reason. Look over rasp- 
berry and loganberry canes and tie in 
those that have broken away. 
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Tove ware Among the Most Favoured of petals, Fill 
always such Trims fer Guest and Bath each loop 
welcome re- Towels are Crocheted Laces. with (d c, 7 
membrances rede) 

that, as gift- 3rd Round. 
time draws ‘—Make 6-ch 
near, we who loops and fill 








each one aes aa 
. iagram for the 

with (dc, 9 other end of the 

eles GLO), Guest Towel. 


, Adiagram 
is given for the filet insertion. Work 
from A to C, repeat from B to C 
for length required, end with repeat 
from B to A. 


A Towel with Coloured Hems. 


crochet are 
constantly 


A Diagram for 
one end of the 
Guest Towel. on the watch 


for new, un- 
usual, and easily executed trim- 
mings. Filet crochet is an old 
friend, always attractive in itself, 
but there are several little touches 
of colour or tricks of combination 





which we may use to enrich the A Towel that Conveys a Welcome to a Visitor. ; 
simplest of patterns and to produce Directly below this towel appears 
that elusive “something new’’ for which we are ever alert. a small guest towel of plain white linen huckaback with hems 


of colour. . The simple flower-and-leaf pattern of the insertion 
is brought into prominence by the use of three colours of 
Knox’s ‘‘ Falcon’’ Floss, one of which should be green, one 
the colour of the border, and one yellow. The model had a 
yellow hem, and the colours chosen were blue, yellow, and 


Abbreviations Used. 

Ch = chain; dec = double crochet; tr = treble; ltr = 
long treble; sl st = slip stitch; p = picot; sp = space; 
r = ring; st = stitch. a 


Filet Crochet with Irish Roses. green. The yellow was used throughout for bullion-stitch 

One towel combines for its trim a band of filet crochet centres, and the flowers were “ outlined ”’ alternately with blue 
and little Irish roses, which are sewn at intervals to the lace. and with yellow, the green serving for the foliage. The 
‘the proper places for : position of the bullion- 


stitches for the cen- 
tres, and of the stem- 
stitches are indicated 
on the diagram. The 
outlining consists of 
running an embroid- 
ery thread round the 
outside of the blocks 
which form leaves 
Crochet No. 50 is and flowers, to give 
suitable for the roses ‘ ° - o : them shape. Itis an 
and for the filet — . oe : — — ow easy matter to pick 
band. : nd ae SE POE ES ey up a single surface 


sewing on the roses 
are indicated on the 
diagram by white 
dots. 

This towel was 
made of figured linen 
huckaback, and was 
developed entirely in 
white. ‘‘Peri-Lusta”’ 


res) 


For the rose ch 9, ae Sheer 5 ee Sere ae Sean ie A ee thread of the crochet 
join with sl st, i : to hold the stitches in 
and work 15 dc place as you go round 
iar. the outline. 

1st Round of Pet- 
als —(Ch 4, skip 2, 
sl st in next) 5 times ; 
then work (d c, 6 tr, 
dc) in each 4-ch 
loop. 

and Round.—Ch 5, 
back of each petal 
and sl stin st between 


A Towel for “ Our 
Guest.” 

The edging used on 
“Our Guest” towel 
resembles tatting. 

Ch 11, sl st in 1st 
ch to form r, ch 1, 4 
dcinrg, ch 4g, slst in 
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A Diagram for the Lettering on the Guest Towel above. 
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last dc for ap, 9dc,p, 
ArducSlest im: 1Stede ce to. 
complete r, * ch 20, sl st 
in 11th ch from hook, 
(4c. 5 d.cum 1 Cho) 
for an arch, remove hook, 
insert in centre of top of 
previous r, pull dropped 
stitch through, ch 1, (4 dc, 
Piss times, 4 dec. sim 
arch, sl st in last d c made 
MG Aad Ce yeadacrimen, 
sl st round st under base 
of r, repeat from*. Whip 
this edging to bottom of 
hem. The model was 
worked entirely in 
white. 

A diagram forthe letter- 
ing of the filet crochet 
appears at the bottom of 
previous page, and for the ornaments at 
the top of the page. 


eo, 
A Towel with a Bold Insertion. 

Turkish towels, too, take kindly to filet 
rims and lace edgings, and two interest- 
ing models are pictured. Diagrams for 
both are given. The upper one is worked 
with Ardern’s crochet cotton, working 
8 meshes to the inch. 

Start at A, and follow the diagram for 
length desired, ending with a complete 
motif. The length of the 
insertion may be adjusted 
from both ends, by adding 
as many rows of sp at both 
as are necessary. When 
adding the sp at the begin- 
ning of the lace, it will be 
necessary to work in a di- 
rection opposite to that 
already taken, but this 
will not -be noticeable 
if the work is carefully 
done. 

Outline the flowers 
and the leaves with 
soft embroidery cotton 
in the same way that 
you did on the guest 
towel insertion, using 
any one preferred 
colour that you can 
match with crochet 
cotton, for this colour 
touch is balanced in 
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A Diagram for the Greek Pare 
Insertion. 












A Diagram for the Edging on the 
Greek Key Towel. 
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The Turkish Towel on the previous page is worked from this Diagram. 


Towels as Gifts 


the edging by the same 
colour at the bottom of 
the lace. 


The Edging. 

Ch 9g, tr in rst ch, turn, 
ch 5, skip tr and 2 ch, tr 
in next, ch 2, 1 tr in same 
st where last tr was made, 
ch 2, 1 tr in middle of 
last 1 tr, turn, ch 8 to add 
a sp, and follow block 
pattern at bottom right- 
hand corner of page. 

With colour work 
2 dtc ineach of-2. sp; 
*( 21d c,.prot 4 chi, 2d ic) 
in each of next sp, 
2 dc in next sp, (2 dc, 
p,. 2 dc) in each of 
2 sp,2dc ineach of 3 sp, 
repeat from *. 


A Greek Key Pattern. 

The second Turksh towel shows a lace 
patterned after the familiar ““ Meander ’’ 
of the Greeks. The pattern, which means 
that portion of the lace for which a diagram 
is given, is worked in white ‘‘ Peri-Lusta”’ 
crochet No. 60, and is made in the width. 

When the lace is completed, go all 
round it with two rows of sp worked in 
any preferred colour, working (tr, ch 5, tr) 
into corner stitch. 

C The Edging. 

Use colour for the edging. 

Cho, tr in rst ch, turn, 
* ch 6, sl st in 4th ch from 
hook to form p, ch 5, trin 
tr, ch 2skip 2, tr insnext, 
turn, ch 5,trintr, ch2,skip2, 
tr in next, ch 5, tr in same 
st where last tr was made, 
turn, ch 4, sl st in top 
of tr just made, sl st 
in each of 3 ch, ch 5, 
skip 2, 4 tr for block 
in centre sp. 

‘Turns 37sp, Chica 
turn, sl st in tr just 
made, 3 slst, ch, slst 
in 4th ch from hook, 
ch 2, trin next tr, ch 2, 
skip 2, tr in next, turn, 
che 5, t in tr turn, 
(ch 5, skip tr and 2 ch, 
tr in next, turn) twice, 
repeat from *. 


nob 


Cookery as a Profession 


Although we are told nowadays that nearly every- 
body eats too much—especially too much meat—it is 
still a fact that everyone must eat in order to live. The 
magic capsule which, taken daily, will be sufficient for 
the need of every individual has yet to be found. And 


Concluded from page 425 
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until then there is a quite unbounded opening for the 
expert in cookery, not indeed for the woman who knows 
everything about a potato except how to boil it, but for the 
enthusiast with brains and experience who realises both 
the difficulties of the problem and its great possibilities, 






4 Jumper” Number 


The Coatee below is worked in shades of Cream, 
r Green, and Golden Brown. 





Worked in Pale Green Silk with Crose-stitch Design in Cerise ' 
and Green of a Darker Shade. Stripes are always effective, and are very easy to work. 


Worked in Shetland Wool, the design below 
~ is admirably suited for Summer Sports Wear. 











STITCHERY 
is published at 
the Offices of 
this Magazine. 
Price 6d. net. 
By post 7d. 





A Coatee in Filet Crochet with Borders in Cream and Gold. 


“Stitchery ” No. 55 contains direc- 

tions for making Long-sleeved, 

Short-sleeved, and Sleeveless 

Jumpers. A “Fair Isle” design for 

a Boy’s Slip-over is also included 
in this number. 


Cable-stitch at the Shoulders. 
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By MARGARET MORDECAI 


How much longer are women going 
to disfigure themselves by wearing 
cloche hats, cropping their hair, and 
wearing meal-bag frocks ? In short, 
how much longer are women going 
to be parties to the saturnine con- 
spiracy for making them “ figures of 
fun” ? 

The reason why the milliners keep 
the cloche hat in fashion is not far to 
seek—it is a case of clear profit for 
them.. Formerly, when hats. were 
made in a dozen different shapes, 
and were gracefully and elaborately 
trimmed with ribands, feathers, and 
flowers, millin- : ; 
ers were obliged 
to employ a 
DyuemMu et Of 
skilled  assist- 
ants. Butnow 
they obtain the 

_cloches from a 
factory, twist 
a stiff little 
riband round 
them, stick an 
ugly buckle on 
one side, and 
the deed is 
done. Any un- 
skilled girl can 
arrange twenty 
cloches for sale 
ii Ehies ei mie 
which it took a 
skilled milliner 
to make a real 
hat. There- 
fore, unless the 
women, who 
play into the 
hands of the 
modistes by 
buying and 
wearing these 
monstrosities, 
rebel, it is to 
be feared that 
the cloche will 
TO) ODF LOT 
ever.” 

Hats, like 
other things, 
are made to 
sell, and if 
women would 
refuse the 
cloche, and- de- 
mand pretty 
and becom- 
ing hats, this 
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hideous invention would soon be only 
an unhappy memory of the past. 

One is tempted to ask if women, 
having donned their cloches, ever 
look in their mirrors ? Or if, having 
done so, it is possible for them to be 
pleased with the result ? 

Some women have faces broader 
below than above. But this defect 
is easily corrected by arranging the 
hair loosely and softly round the 
forehead, and by wearing a hat 
broader than the head. But as the 
cloche squeezes the head and hair 
to the utmost possibility, such women 
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Spring Lingerie comes in: ‘Crépe-de-chine, Linen, Lawn, and Silk Long-cloth, 
Ornamented with little and good Lace or Handwork. 


Drawn by Elsa Courlander. 
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when wearing cloches appear to have 
pear-shaped heads. Women with 
small insignificant faces, which might 
be rendered piquant by a graceful 
arrangement of feathers or flowers, 
are “snuffed out’ by these “ ex- 
tinguisher ” hats, which give them 
the little pointed heads of turtles. 
And, finally, women who have large 
faces burst out of the confines of 
their cloches like a bursting chestnut 
burr. 

The Ancient Greeks established 
the ideals and made the rules of 
beauty, the Egyptians and Baby- 

lonians also 

had their ideals 
and rules, but 
these .were 
never followed — 
by other na- 
tions, and have 
perished be- 
cause they, 
were not true 
to Nature- 
And nothing 
can: be beauti- 
ful unless it be 
really true. 
Phe first 
Greek rule of 
beauty, which 
the artistic 
world has fol- 
lowed ever 
since, was 

“The line, of 

beauty is the 
curve.” This 
the makers of 
present-day 
fashions have 
discarded en- 
tirely. Now 
everything is 
flat and square. 

The second 
point in the 

Greek rules of 

beauty was the 

artistic and be- 
coming = ar- 
rangement of 
the hair. This, 
as everyone 
knows, was a 
regular butsoft 
and gracious 
coiffeure, to 
form a frame 
for the face—a 
(Concluded on page 441. 











Georgette 
Jabot and 
Frills headed 
with Ribbon. 


Loose-tied straight 
Collar-band edged 
with Tucks. 
Tucked Bands on 
Sleeves. 


. “ FASHION is kind this season,’ an- 
nounced Miss Trim, emphasising her 
words with scissors raised baton-wise in 
the air. “She has decided that capes are 
to be the mode, and while you and I, my 
dears, would probably turn out hope- 
lessly home-made attempts at a coat, we 
ought to be able to produce something 
perfectly professional in the way of a 
cape—provided, of course, we put our- 
selves wise as to a gadget or two in that 
direction.”’ 

We duly noted Miss Trim’s modesty in 
regard to the tailor-made, and prepared 
to glean the gadgets anent the cape. 

“The all-round cape that everyone 
is wearing this spring certainly looks 
simple enough,’ ventured a misguided 
female, who was obviously asking for a 
snub, and got it. 

Miss Trim was not going to admit 
the entire simplicity of anything at all. 
She knows that things are only simple 
when you have succeeded in probing the 
depth of their secret complications. If 
you begin by assuming that those com- 
plications do not exist then you are 
hopelessly committed to indiscretions. 
A Yoke Saves 
Clumsiness. 

“Now don’t imagine for an instant 
that a round gathered cape is merely a 
straight piece of stuff fulled into a collar, 
for if you do, then dowdiness of the most 
dire description is likely to be your 
sartorial portion. You will give the 
appearance of hump shoulders and a 
short neck, and you will wonder how it 
is. that your garment proves so unbe- 
coming to you. Now, you would never 
guess it, because the big fussy collars 
of the day hide it completely, but the 
really well-made cape is made on the 
tiniest of yokes, not wider than a mere 
2in. You can cut it for yourself, for it 
is practically completely circular. For 
a medium figure it should measure 





PARIS NECKWEAR. 


Frilled Net Crépe-de-chine 


or Muslin Collar and 
Jabot and Cuffs with 
Cuffs. Tabs edged 


with Ribbon. 


about 27 in. round the base. Now, when 
you put your mind to bearon the subject, 
it will become apparent to you that 
some 1} yd. of material (which is just 
about what the average cape measures 
in width) will go far more flatly and 
neatly into a lined yoke of 27 in. in 
circumference than it will into a neck- 
band of some 15 in. or so. Also that 
tiny yoke brings the pleats 2 in. nearer 
to the shoulders, and what will bulge 
round a neck will fall nice and trimly 
round the wider expanse of one’s body. 
D’you get me?” 

We did. And we watched Miss Trim 
manipulate her circle of beige face-cloth, 
tack it to a bit of tailor’s canvas, cut to 
shape, and prepare for it a further lining 
of silk to match. 

A Slight Angle at Each Shoulder 
Ensures a Good Set. 

“Now, don’t imagine even now that 
you can get the effect you want by put- 
ting on the cape in a perfectly straight 
piece. You must shape it, but not a lot. 
You see, when you put on the little yoke, 
that it dips a trifle in the centre back and 


front. That means, of course, that in 
order to get a nice set on the shoulders 
the cloth must be cut down in the front 
and at the back to correspond. In fact, 
you won’t go wrong if youcut it upina 
distinct point at the shoulders, allowing 
rather more than half the width of each 
side for the front and rather less than 
half for the back.”’ ' 

“ And how wide must each piece be ? ”’ 
asked a club member pertinently. 

“Well,” said Miss Trim, ‘“‘ roughly you 
can cut each half (the join comes round 
down the centre of the back) out of the 
width of an ordinary silk, namely, 38in., 
but if you are using a woollen material, 
and can get it in the 54-in. width, so 
much the better. In that case you would 
have no centre seam at all, but would 
cut it with the selvedge coming at the 
base of the garment, using the width of 
the material as the length of the cape. 
That will mean that in place of the 
32 yd. of the narrower material, you will 
be able to make do with 24 of the wider 
and have no seam to stitch and to press. 
Wide fabrics are great labour-savers.’”’ 

And then something happened. We 
saw Miss Trim’s eyes pounce with horror 
on an unfortunate lady who was ob- 
viously preparing to gather up a piece of 
the cheap lining material, which she 
always brings to Miss Trim’s meetings 
for the purpose of practising on. 

“ Never gather a cape,’’ adjured Miss 
Trim. “Pleat it. See here,’’ and she 
took the piece of stuff from the miscreant; 
and this is what she did with it. 

All Folds are in the Direction 
cf the Shoulders. 

Firstly, she turned back the front edge 
to the tune of 3 in., and basted it all 
the way down with long loose stitches, 
then she folded the material into five 
nice flat pleats, pointing towards the 
shoulder angle, and, lastly, she folded the 
rest into another five pleats pointing 
also towards the shoulder, but from the 





‘THE COLLAR AND CUFFS MAKE ALL THE DIFFERENCE, 


Organdie Collar Velvet or 
edged with Lace. Satin Ribbon 
Lace Undersleeve Collar. Three 
with Organdie Frills at the 
Waistband. Wrist. 
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The Medizval Net Lace. 
Trumpet Cuff, edged Jabot 
Collar and Tie, and Cuff 
lined and edged with Velvet 
with same Colour Ribbon. 


as Cuff, 


direction of 
the centre 
back. That 
gave her a 
small plain 
space in the 
middle of 
the back, 
and another 
slighter one 
where the 
folds fell a 
little apart 
on being 
thrown over 
the shoul- 
ders. Each 
pleat was 
tacked down, 
and the 
whole was 
then piined / 
on to the 
yokelet. No- 
thing seemed 
to need alter- 
ation, so it 
was given 
over to.a disciple to fix firmly, while 
Miss Trim went on to other matters. 

“ Now,”’ said she, “ the collar really is 
a simple matter, for it is just a perfectly 
straight strip of the material measuring 
29 in. in length and gin. in depth. Inter- 
line it with tailor’s canvas, cut just a 
¢ in. less each way so that the cloth may 
be folded over it at the edges, to avoid 
a bulky edge, and line with silk. But if 
you are making your cape of silk or of 
velvet and want a pretty fussy sort of 
collar, cut another bit of material to the 
tune of 44 in. in length and 16 in. in 
depth, and gather this neatly across the 
width in half-a-dozen different places, 
measuring these out before ever you 
put needle to it. Each row of gathers 
must be treble, and you must pull these 
up to correspond with the width of the 
first collar strip. The two sets of gathers 
that will come at each end must have 
the edges turned in so that the collar 
finishes with a little gathered frill, as 
it were. When you have dispcsed the 
gathers as equally as possible, tack them 
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rich undulating arrangement of waves 
and curls. 

Hats for women were unknown in 
Greece, filets were worn (not as now, 
spanned across the forehead), but 
gracefully interwoven with the waves 
of hair. And on festive occasions 
garlands of flowers gave the crowning 
effect to the beauty of the wearer. 

Among the Spartans the hair of 
married women was cut short to 









with silk to match to the underpiece, 
and do not line the collar until all this 
work has been satisfactorily finished. 
It is wonderful what a big effect you 
will get from this sort of gathered 
collar with really very small outlay of 
labour.” 

“And that’s that,’ remarked some- 
one flippantly. 

Trim the Base 
Smartly. 

“Not at all,’”’ denied Miss Triumn; “if 
you don’t mind a little extra work, it 
will well repay you to give the bottom 
of the cape a gathered trimming rather 
after the manner of the collar. 
a strip of the material, about } yd. in 
width and half as long again as the 
bottom of the cape. Gather it three 
times, once down the centre of its length 
and once along each edge, making each 
set of gathers treble once more. Before 
you draw the gathering threads mark 
in white cotton its half and quarters, so 
that you can make these points corre- 
spond with the centre of the cape and the 


The Lay Figure 
Concluded from page 439 


prevent their being attractive to 
other men. What would these austere 
Ancients think of the bobbed and 
close-cropped heads of to-day ? 

One by one the natural beauties of 
woman have been suppressed by the 
ruthless makers of the fashions of 
these last few years. Busts have been 
crushed, waists obliterated, and ribs, 
elbows, and collar-bones substituted 
for rounded curves. 
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Take 


Trim Makes Herself a Cape 


as half of each 
side. Then 
draw up the 
gathers, pin, 
tacks, and 
| finally stitch 
to the cape 
itself. This 
will have the 
same effect 
as a band of 
fur, namely, 
cause it to 
stand out 
well and give 
the flare that 
is modish 
just now. 

« And now 
we do really 
come to the 





lastly and 

the finally. 

One concerns 

FLANNEL COATS WHICH CAN bE WOKN INDOORS OR OUT-OF-DOORS OVER COTTON FROCKS. the little 

Of Cream Flannel Bois de Rose Grey Flannel with Blue, bands that 
Trimmed with Em- Flannel Red, and Yellow Printed ‘ : a 
broidered Canvas. Pull-over. Silk or Embroidery. go just with- 
in the edge 


of each side, so that one can pass 
one’s arms through them and hold the 
cape to one in the approved position. 
Each band measures 12 in. in length 
and is to be sewn to the cape with its top 
at some 10 in. from the junction of the 
yoke. The bands are made of strips of 
the stuff 3 in. wide and doubled to form 
1}-in. lengths. 

A Galon is a 

Good Finish. 

“The other is simplya matter of giving 
each side of the cape a narrow strip of 
braid or galon as a finish. If the cape is 
lined, this comes just where the lining 
meets the material ; otherwise it should 
come within 2 in. of the edge. Paris 
sets. great store just now by this bit 
of trimming, so be sure that yours 
displays it.” 

We assured Miss Trim that Paris and 
her edicts should be respected, and 
trooped forth, glad to think that this 
season, at least, our own efforts might 
suffice to supply our wardrobes with 
their spring wraps. 


The feminine figure of to-day, 
as the modistes and couturiéres would 
have it (and which many women 
starve and freeze themselves to 
obtain), consists of a small bald 
head, a flat narrow body, and long 
thin arms and legs. In short, it is 
the “lay figure,’ which the makers 
of the modern fashions have sub- 
stituted for the “ human form 
divine’! 





By 
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ComEs the season of the 
year when even the most 
circumspect of us are apt 
to experience the spend- 
thrift impulse, and purses, 
usually kept tightly closed, 
are inclined to open at 
times to purposes insuf- 
ficiently considered. If 
spend you must, and 
spend you will, then first 
take a thought in the 
direction of these really 
useful and helpful odd- 
ments that have been de- 
- vised of late for the easier 
running of your house- 
hold wheels or for the 
greater beauty of its trap- 
pings. 
Firstly come some de- 
vices that greatly improve 
the possibilities in con- 
nection with your lighting 
installation. Foremost 
comes one that concerns 
electric lighting and is designed for in- 
creasing its efficiency in the kitchen 
quarters. It is known as the “Tro- 
janette’’ Lighting Unit, and it has two 
virtues in particular. To begin with, it 
possesses a switch socket into which one 
may plug one’s electric iron or any 
other small electric fitment, without the 
necessity for depriving oneself at the 
same time of light from the lamp. This 
is a distinct advance, tor hitherto the 
trouble, as soon as evening time arrives, 
has been that the maid, when needing 
to use the electricity for her ironing, 
kettle-boiling, or so forth, has been 
obliged to bring forth lamp or 
candles for lighting-up. The 
switch socket with its extra 
yard of cord alters all that. 
Further, the bulb itself is en- 
closed within a cleverly-shaped 
opal glass, which diffuses the 
light so that both at the 
cooker and the sink there is 
sufficient illumination to allow 
of the cook performing her 
chores adequately. The 
canopy to the glass is coated 
with white enamel, which like 
the opal only needs an occa- 
sional rub with a damp 
duster to maintain a clean 
surface. 





An Economical 
Gas Burner. 


Now comes a burner for 
those who are not equipped 


A “Sanderson” Convolvulus Wall-paper. 





with electric-light as a means of illumin- 
ation. This is named the “ Bland” 
Home Light, and it claims to provide 
five hours of 90 candle-power illumin- 
ation at the cost of one penny. To 
my mind this extreme economy of cost 
ranks secondary to a quality extremely 
rare in this connection, namely, that of 
silence in working. Nothing is more 
harassing than the vehement splutter- 
ing sort of manner which so often 
accompanies high-power lighting, and 
this is conspicuous by its absence in the 
burner in question. The whole comes as 
near to the effect of electricity as any- 


A “Sanderson” Bird and Blossom Wall-paper. 
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Cream, Yellow, and 
Orange Flowers on a White Ground Latticed with Black. 





thing that I know of, for 
not only is the light given 
very white, but the shade 
of stretched silk with 
Oriental panels which 
completes the fitment 
gives the whole the air 
of an electric unit. The 
price of the burner with 
its shade, glass mantle 
protector and mantle is 
10s. 9d. 


Colour Lighting. ae 

Yet another innovation 
in regard to lighting ar- 
rangements. Electric 
lighting, boon though it 
is, is too often productive 
of hard unsympathetic 
effects, owing to the fact 
that those who are un- 
willing to incur the ex- 
pense of elaborate shades 
of silk or of parchment 
invest in shades of plain 
white opal, too suggestive of office light- 
ing to prove harmonious in the home. 
By means of the “‘ Holophane’”’ Glass- 
ware it is now possible to develop in 
each room the colour lighting that suits 
it, for the ““ Holophane’’ Coloured Units 
are developed in a number of colour 
combinations which give great interest 
and beauty to the general scheme. 
Moreover, the even distribution of light 
which is achieved results in an increase 
of efficiency and a consequent reduction 
of the quantity of power needed. 
Curtain-time. 

Spring-time is curtain-time in most 
households, and a revision and 
rehanging of curtains usually 
looms most important on the 
housewife’s list of spring ac- 
tivities. There are at present 
on the market various appli- 
ances for ensuring that one’s 
curtains may hang trimly and 
glide readily along their rod, 
but in many instances these 
are somewhat complicated and 
not a little costly. _ Oppor- 
tunely there comes just now 
a new “‘Glider Rod,’’ perfected 
by the “ Heath Spring Rod” 
inventors, of whose excellent 
contrivances I had occasion to 
sing the praises some time ago. 
The new “Glider Rod” is a 
distinct improvement on the 
old style of flexible rod in so 
far as it provides its own neat 


little “gliders” or flat eye- 
letted runners to take the 
hooks which are also provided 
for sewing on to the curtains. 

These gliders are hollow at 
the top and run at a touch 
along their rod, so that there 
is no need for tugging and no 
fear of hooks parting from 
tings. The rods themselves are 
on the spiral spring principle 
and are made in three sizes, 
stretchable to three different 
widths of window, namely 
those of 4 ft., 5 ft., and 6 ft. 
A glider and hook are furnished 
to every 3 in. of curtain, and 
brackets duly slotted to take 
the rod-ends are given with 
each set. 

Should the window boast 
a curtain valance, special 








A NEW IDEA IN CRETONNES. 


A Novel Cape Gooseberry Design, foliage in Natural Green, 
with Orange Fruit, on Blue, Green, or Tan Background. 


Price 1s. 43d. per yard, 31 inches wide. 


JUST THE THING FOR A QUAINT COTTAGE PARLOUR. 


An Ojid Chelsea Cretonne, showing Quaint Figures and Birds 
and Posies, in imitation of the Old China. 


Price 4s. 64d. per yard, 31 inches wide. 


brackets with an extra slot 
to take the rod holding the 
valance are provided. A 
feature of the new sets is that 
they are now obtainable in a 
finish of white porcelain enamel 


as well as in nickel plate, so. 


that there can be no risk of 
rusting. The price of a com- 
plete set of fittings averages 
ts. a foot. 


For the Bachelor-Girl. 

One of the jobs that the 
bachelor-girl is often inclined 
to view with distaste is that 
of polishing her own shoes. 
Now comes a most ingenious 
shoe-polisher to her aid. This 
provides itself thoughtfully 
with a handle atop so that her 
fingers need not come into 
contact at any time with the 


Wise Spending 


polish and the whole perform- 
ance may be gone through 
with unsullied hands. In fact, 
the whole is more like a big 
nail-polisher than a shoe-pad, 
for it is shaped after the mani- 
cure implement, is of coloured 
erinoid, and has a good solid 
pad that can be relied: upon to 
induce a brilliant shine. Its 
price is but 1s. 11d. 

A Keyless 

Clock. 

Some of us happen to be 
born methodical, others of us 
must confess to this quality 
having been unfortunately 
omitted at birth from our 
mental make-up and not hav- 
ing been inculcated since. To 
such it will be good news to 
hear of a keyless clock, which 











The Poppies Cretonne, Rose and Heliotrope on a Grey Ground. 
Price 4s. 2d. per yard, 31 inches wide. 











This Trailing Glycine, or Wistaria, Cretonne has Black-and-White 


Butterflies: flutt 


ering about. 


The Flowers are Yellow, Brown, 


and Blue on a Grey Background. 
Price 1s. 33d. per yard, 31 inches wide. 
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gives its unmethodical owner 
no opportunity of losing its 
key, since it needs no such 
thing to keep it in going order. 
As the time proceeds, so the 
clock steadily descends down 
the two uprights which pass 
through its body, and all one 
has to do in order to wind it 
up is to gently induce it to 
ascend them again. The price 
of the clock, which happens to 
be an exceedingly silent one in 
working, is £2 10s. 

Some Garden 

Gadgets. 

If you are thinking of giving 
your garden a present, do it 
now in the spring of the year 
and have the full enjoyment 
of your gift all through the 
summer weather. 
instance, see much pleasure 


I can, for 
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derived from a certain rustic Bird- 
table, priced at {£2 5s., which stands 
7{t. in height and rejoices in a most 
picturesque thatched roof to protect 
the little circular table on which will 
be placed the bits and pieces for the 
feathered ones. Such an erection not 
alone brings the birds to one’s Jawn, but 
provides what is really a most attractive 
ornament for it. 

Chairs of Unpeeled 

Wicker. 

And if the garden be in want of new 
chairs, why not have them of unpeeled 
wicker with its own warm hued natural 
surface, instead of buying the more 
ordinary chairs of peeled wicker which, 
in shedding its skin, always seems 
to shed something of its essential 
character ? 
had from 14s. 9d., while delightful little 
chairs and tables for the. children’s use 
can be bought for just half that sum. 
There is a rustic touch about these 
hand-made things that makes a big 
appeal. 


A Garden Settee. 

There is something very practical 
about the long garden settee of white 
enamel, which provides each arm with 
a folding table, wide enough to take the 
tea impedimenta of two or three people. 
With such a garden seat an extra table 
is hardly necessary, so that its price of 
£4 Los. covers more of utility than is at 
first apparent. 


A Window Ventilator. 

Fresh air is now universally recognised 
as a necessity both for health and the 
enjoyment of life, but some of us suffer 
a good deal when we see how much soil 
the indulgence in open windows entails. 
It is here that the adjustable window 
ventilator comes in handy. It is an 
ingenious contrivance of strong gauze 
stretched over a wooden frame, and 
capable of being inserted either at the 
top or the base of an opened window. 
Being adjustable as to length, it can be 
fitted to practically any window, as 
many as five different sizes being obtain- 
able, of which the smallest costs 3s. 6d. 
The air can percolate quite freely through 
the gauze, but the dust and the flies are 
kept rigorously outside. If, after a few 
weeks’ use, you wash the gauze, you will 
have a practical object-lesson as to its 


The Lights 


Nimrad, which he states to be a mile in cir- 
cumference and about as high as St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 


But the first man to explore the ruins 
of Babylon scientifically was Rich, the 
President of the East India Company 
at Bagdad. He surveyed and made a 
map of them, and his work on the site 
of the old city was published in rort. 
Forty years later came Sir Henry Layard, 


Such chairs are now to be * 


efficacy. For the room that in the 
summer-time suffers badly from the heat 
there is a similar invention nowadays 
in the form of a ventilating door, made of 
Pinewood and filled in with gauze of 
galvanised wire in the centre. This 
door, which is priced at £1 1os., will fit 
an aperture measuring 6 ft. 10 in. in 
height-and 2 ft. ro in. in width. It 
would, of course, be replaced by its 
original door in cooler weather. 


An Ever-hot Water-Can. 

When the kitchen range goes into its 
summer leisure and every drop of hot 
water must be specially heated on the 
gas cooker, then comes the time when 
tempers are apt to run short, on water 
being allowed to grow cold before it is 
used and requests being made to reheat 
it. Here is a water-can,~ called’ the 
“ Juggo,” that is so constituted that it 
will keep the water that is poured into 
its body hot for three to four hours, so 
that even the most sluggardly of us in 
rising may still find the water at a proper 
pitch of warmth. Its price ranges from 
5s. 6d. in the 3-pint size. 


A Water-cooled Safe. 

It is not in every part of the country, 
or even of the city, that a constant supply 
of ice for refrigerating purposes is easily 
available in summer-time, so that a food 
safe that can be kept at a suitable 
temperature merely by water-cooling 
will be hailed by many as a great con- 
venience. Its principle is a very simple 
one. At the top of the safe comes a 
tank capable of holding a pailful of 
water, and connected-with this are strips 
of flannel measuring the same as the sides 
of the safe and covering the hessian with 


which those sides are filled in. When the 


tank is filled with water these pieces of 
flannel are laid in it and allowed to soak 
thoroughly before they are laid flat 
against the hessian, when they form 
constant cold water contact with it. 
Thus four sheets of running water are 
maintained all round the safe, the sur- 
plus liquid draining off into little gutters 
round the base. Inside the safe are three 
compartments, sufficient to hold the food 
supply of a small family, the top being 
fitted with a bar and hooks to take meat 
and poultry. Prices range from £2 155., 
and a bachelor-girl model without 
hangers can be had for as little as £1 ros. 


A Labour-saving Stain. 

When I exhort readers who need to 
stain their floors afresh, firstly to remove 
all old stain and polish, I am apt to 
receive piteous plaints as to the labour 
thereby involved. So now I am glad to 
be able to tell them of a new old-oak 
floor stain which imposes no such penalty 
onits users. It may be applied over any 
surface, whether already stained, painted, 
or plain. It does not chip off in wear, 
and-claims positively to improve with 
it. Its name is “ Atracine’’ Stain, 
and,a pint of it will cost you 2s. It is 
useful, too, for renovating shabby oak 
furniture and for preserving outside 
woodwork. 

Original Window 
Treatments. 

When it comes to a matter of devising 
a window treatment that is to include, 
in addition to long curtains, a shaped 
valance and a window seat, it becomes, 
unless one be very versed in design, a 
matter for the expert. A firm that 
specialises in such details has this 
spring prepared ata particularly moderate 
cost a scheme in which a delightful 
flowered cretonne is combined with a 
coloured lining in an untadable material 
to most effective ends. The valance, 
neatly mounted on a stiff foundation, is 
so shaped that a group of fruit and 
flowers is deftly posed within each curve, 
and the same form of trimming is 
repeated in the decoration of the window- 
seat. This is a spring seat upholstered so 
as to form a really comfortable retreat 
that will be put to practical use instead 
of being neglected on account of its 
uncompromising hardness after the 
manner of most of such fitments. For 
fitting a window with a span of 9g ft. the 
entire and inclusive cost is £10, in which 
is included the cost of the valance board. 
When one considers the actual price of 
materials and the labour of lining and 
interlining, cutting to shape and edging 
the stiffened valance, one realises how 
greatly to one’s advantage it is to employ 
the professional. Fitments of this kind 
not only look far better when done under 
expert treatment, but wear considerably 
longer. This particular treatment is 
known as the “ Ealan,’’ but the same 
firm can provide a number of alternatives, 
charging for windows of larger size pro- 
portionate prices. 
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and his achievements were all enlighten- 
ing about ancient Babylon. 

Per contra, as they say in the business 
world, the site of Nineveh was lost, 
although the natives of the district had 
not altogether forgotten the name of 
Nunia. 
and indeed, as Dr. Sayce says, the real 
discovery of ancient Nineveh was due to 
him. By-and-by Layard also came on 
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Again we have Rich at work, | 


this scene, and one piece of treasure- 
trove which he found was a famous 
Black Obelisk, on which mention is 
made of Jehu of Israel. 

It is an attractive, even a romantic 
road, this looking backward far as 
human eye can see, and the longer we 
live the farther back we shall see, thanks 
to learned Egyptologists, Palestineolo- 
gists and Assyriologists. 





“SOME Scotch recipes must 

be included especially for 
scones, buns, and tea- 
cakes, and we cannot do 
better than give some 
that used to be made by 
Mistress Dods of the Old 
Cleikum Inn. 

The following are taken 
from her famous old 
cookery book— 

Flour Scones. 

“Flour scones are often 
used in the Highlands and 
in country situations for 
breakfast or tea. To 
1 lb. flour allow from 
Ze OMm Am Omen Uther caus 
much hot milk as will 
make a dough of the 
flour, and two eating eggs, if the cakes 
are wished to rise. Handle quickly, and 
lightly roll out 
and stamp of 
any size wanted, 
with a basin, 
saucer, or tum- 
bler. Bake on 
the girdle or ina 
thick - bottomed 
frying-pan. 
They must be 
served hot, kept 
in a heap, and 
used newly 
baked, as on 
keeping they 
become tough.” 


SCOTCH PETTICOAT TAILS, 


Scotch Petticoat 
Tails. 


“Mix 4 oz. (or fewer or none) of 
carraway seeds with } peck flour. Make 
a hole in the middle of the flour and pour 
into it I2 oz. butter, melted in } pt. 
milk, and 3 oz. best sugar. Knead this, 
but not too much or it will not be short, 
divide it in two, and roll it out round 
rather thin. Cut out the cake by running 
a paste-cutter round a dinner-plate, or 
any large round dish inverted on the 
paste. "3 

“Cut a cake from the centre of this 
ome vwi th 2 
smaller saucer or 
large tumbler. 
Keep this inner 
circle whole and 
cut ~the . outer 
one into 8 or 
Lobe ttr coat 
tails. Bake all 
these, and serve 
the round cake 
in the middle of 
the plate and the 
petticoat tails as 
radii round it.” 


Lip) Z 7) 
Oailezacec e¢ mal 
j alzes El) 


By C. J. ROBERTSON 





A HUMPTY-DUMPTY CAKE, 


Cleikum Inn Muffins. 
“tr pt. hot milk, barely } pt. fresh 





yeast. Stir in flour to make this a batter, 
let it repose, covered, in a warm place to 
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rise. Add a little more 
milk, 2 oz. butter rubbed 
into flour in very small 
bits, and add flour 
enough to make a dough. 
Mix, cover, and let it 
again repose for 4 hour, 
then knead, break, and 
mould the dough into 
muffins. Let them repose 
once more after this 
operation for + hour, and 
then bake them in muffin 
rings.” 

Crumpets. 

A modern recipe. 
Crumpets are not easy to 
make, as, properly speak- 
ing, they should be baked 
on a stone slab. They 
can, however, be done in greased hoops 
on a girdle, or less well in a small 
frying-pan. 

Teepe herds 
I pt. milk and 
water, 4 teaspn. 
salt, $ oz. com- 
pressed yeast, 
4 teaspn. sugar. 

iwemeshuiscice & 
and yeast are 
creamed till soft, 
and the salt is 
dissolved in the 
lukewarm milk 
and water. The 
liquid ingre- 
dients are poured 
into a hollow in 
the centre of the 
flour and stirred round until well mixed. 
It is important to mix and beat the 
butter thoroughly so as to be sure that 
it is smooth and free from lumps. After 
beating, it is covered and put to rise 
in a warm place for # hour. The 
hoops are placed on the heated girdle 
and the batter is poured into them. 
They are turned over with a fish-slice 
when the top begins to look dry, 
and are allowed to cool a little before 
being taken out of the rings. 


Yorkshire 
Tea-cake. 

I, lbs flour 
2ZNOZe) so itieter 
bei ig ee 2amorzs 
sultanas, } tea- 
spn. salt and 
sugar, I good 


cup milk, } oz. 
compressed 
yeast. 

The yeast 
and sugar are 
creamed _ to- 
gether, and to 


lot Cakes and Buns 


these are added the salt and the butter 
just melted in lukewarm milk. The 
milk, egg, and sultanas are added to 
the flour and beaten until quite smooth. 
The dough is put into two greased 
cake-tins and left to rise for 45 min. 
They are baked in a hot oven for about 
15 min. and glazed with egg and milk 
when nearly done. 


A Humpty-Dumpty 
for Easter. 

A humpty-dumpty is quite an Easter 
novelty, and no trouble to make. A 
large humpty sitting on a substantial 
wall can be made of 1 lb. ground 
almonds and the same quantity of 
icing sugar. 

The sugar is rubbed through a hair- 
sieve, added to the almonds, and mixed 
with the whites of 2 large eggs and 





Tuis little outfit con- 
sists of a becoming 
sleeveless dress, with 
a slip-on blouse with 
a long full sleeve, 
and is suitable either 
for indoor or outdoor 
wear. 

For spring wear it 
would be most at- 
tractive made in 
bottle green ‘“ Non- 
pareil’’ velvet, with 
the blouse in a soft 
cement shade. 

The pinafore dress 
closes with three but- 
tons at centre front, 
and has an inverted 
pleat at the lower 
edges which, though 
not detracting from 
the straight hanging 
slim appearance, 
gives the necessary 
flare for freedom in 
walking. 

Bindings or pip-— 
ings of the cement 
crépe-de-chine may 
be used to neaten the 
neck and armhole 
edges, and as a trim- 
ming at the centre 
front. 

A pretty touch to 
the sleeve has been 
given by applying a 
pretty cluster of 





ment. 


afore Frock 





THE OVERDRESS HAS 
AN INVERTED PLEAT 
AT CENTRE FRONT. 


No. 9352. 


In sizes for 34 and 38 
inches bust measure- 


1 dessertspn. lemon juice. The paste 
is thoroughly well kneaded, and divided 
into a large piece for the wall and a small 
one for the egg. The wall must be thick 
and solid, or it will not stand upright. 
It is made by rolling out the paste on 
a sugared board, and before standing it 
up one side is marked to resemble 
bricks. Some strips of angelica or a 
penny packet of coloured cocoanut can 
be sprinkled at the bottom of the wall 
and on the plate in imitation of grass or 
moss. 

The little humpty is only an oval piece 
of paste stuck on the wall with white of 
egg, with marks for the mouth and 
nose and currants for the eyes; thin 
rolls of paste are stuck on for the legs, 
while the cap can be painted with coffee 
essence, or, if wanted more elaborate, 
it can be made with icing. 


conventional 
flowers and 
leaves) Slt 
is quite an 
easy matter to 
cut the circles 
and leaves 
from pieces of 
the velvet for 
Chie acemtne 
circle, using 
cloth) got <a 
lighter shade, 
perhaps, for 
the surround, 
and ascrap of 
green silk or 
cloth for the 
leaves. Inap- 
plying such 
trimmings it 
is only necessary to tack them 
‘carefully into position and 
buttonhole them closely round 
all edges. 

The diagrams show clearly 
the shape of each portion of 
the pattern when cut out. It 
will be seen the inverted pleat 
is cut separately from the front 
of the dress, and the upper part 
of this section used to face the 
front of the pinafore. 

The blouse is a simple little 
slip-on style that would be 
quite as useful for wearing 
with a frock-skirt or costume. 
In fact, one can always do with 
a number of blouses made in 
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Diagram showing the Biouse. portions 
when cut out. 


Hot Cross Buns. 

“« Mix 2 |b. flour and ? lb. caster sugar 
with 20z. mixed spice. Cream 13 oz. 
compressed yeast with 1 teaspn. sugar, 
add 4 pt. warmed milk, and pour it into 
a hole in the middle of the flour. Make 
a thin batter with some of the surround- 
ing flour, and set the basin, covered, 
before the fire till the leaven begins to 
ferment. Then put to the mass $ lb. 
melted butter and enough milk to make 
a soft paste of all the flour. Cover this 
and let it rise for hour. Then shape 
into buns and lay them apart on but- 
tered tins to rise for } hour. Impress 
a cross upon them with a stamp (or 
mark it with the back of a knife). Bake 
in a quick oven about 20 min., and, 
when nearly done, glaze with a mixture 
of sugar dissolved in very little water 
and return to the oven.” 
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this practical way, 
as there are so many 
occasions when such 
a garment can be 
worn, 

For cutting out 
the pinafore, 3 yd. 
of 40-in. material will 
be needed. Place 
each portion on the 
straight of the double 
material for cutting, 
taking care in the 
case of the back that 
the centre straight 
edge is placed against 
Bhaixolielie  deh(oye qylave 
blouse 2 yd. of 4o-in. 
material will be suffi- 


cient. 
Pattern No. 9352 
is supplied in sizes for 34 and 


38 in. bust measurement. 
postage extra. 


Price 5d., 


Diagram showing the Pinafore portions 
when cut out. 





Simnel Cake. 

Simnel cake is the cake of an old 
couple, Simon and Nell, who seem to 
have quarrelled about everything to do 
with the baking, One wanted it baked 
and the other wanted it boiled, and in 
olden times it used to be baked and 
boiled. Now the layer of almond paste 
in the middle is all that reminds us that 
half of it belongs to Simon and the 
other half to Nell. After disputing about 
the name they arrived at “ Sim-nel,’’ but 
not without breaking a number of eggs 
in their excitement. They made matters 
right, however, by using the eggs to 
brush over the outside of the cake, and 
that is why a really good simnel cake is 
always nicely glazed. The following in- 
gredients are needed— 

3 lb. flour, 4 1B. butter, 9 oz. sugar, 
4 lb currants, 6 oz. sultanas, 4 eggs, 
2 oz. candied orange peel, } teaspn. each 
of ground cinnamon and mixed spice, 
I teaspn. baking-powder, 3} gill milk. 


‘Almond Paste. 
% lb. each of ground almonds and 


finest caster sugar, the juice of half a 
lemon, and I egg. 
Decovation.—4 oz. icing sugar, 1 table- 
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spn. tepid water, any kind of crystallised 
fruit. 

The almond paste is better if made in 
two lots, one-third of it being mixed with 
a little white of egg, while two-thirds is 
mixed with the yolk of egg and some of 
the white. The larger piece, which will 
be a nice rich yellow, is used for the top 
of the cake. 

Method.—Atter lining a cake-tin, and 
preparing the fruit, the butter and sugar 
are creamed till very light. The eggs are 
added one at a time, each one being 
beaten into the mixture before the next 
is added. The fruit is stirred lightly in, 
and, lastly, the sifted flour, spice, and 
baking-powder, and a little milk to 
moisten if necessary. 

Half the mixture is put into the tin 
and spread level, and on it is laid the 
smaller piece of almond paste, which 
was mixed with the white of egg. The 
layer of paste should be 4 in. smaller 
than the tin. The rest of the cake mix- 
ture is put on top and slightly hollowed 
in the centre so that when the cake rises 
it will be flat. 

A moderate oven at a temperature of 


320° F. will be needed, and the cake will 


take about 2 hours. A piece of paper 


Simnel Cakes were made 
by an Old Couple, Simon 
and Nell, who quarrelled 
over its making. Hence 
its name—Sim and Nel. 


should ke laid over it when it goes into 
the oven to prevent the top getting hard 
or brown before it has fully risen. The 
best way to test if it is done is to stick 
in a very fine skewer, or preferably a 
hat-pin kept for the purpose. To stick 
a knife into a cake is quite enough to 
make it heavy. If the skewer only has 
crumbs adhering to it and no sticky 
dough the cake is done. Another very 
good test is to lightly press the centre 
of the cake, which should be firm and 
elastic. The cake is fairly rich, and will . 
improve by keeping a week or two. ; 

The almond paste may be put on as 
soon as it is cold, or left till the time the 
cake is required. The paste is rolled by 
hand into a thick rope-like piece, which 
is laid in a ring on the top of the cake 
and pressed flat. With a fork it is 
roughened a little and made to slope 
towards the centre. 

Sometimes small balls of almond paste 
are used to decorate. To slightly brown 
the edges of the paste the cake is put ina 
hot oven for a few minutes. The centre 
is filled in with the icing made by mixing 
the sugar and water in a saucepan and 
warming them very slightly before pour- 
ing on to the cake. Before the icing is 
quite dry any kind of crystallised fruit 
may be put onit. Cherries, peel, crystal- 
lised ginger, pineapple, or violets all look 
well. As the sides of the cake are plain, 
a fancy paper band is an improvement. 


Easter Biscuits. 

4 lb. flour, } 1b. butter, + lb. caster 
sugar, 2 oz. currants (cleaned), I oz. 
candied peel, (finely chopped), + teaspn. 
ground cinnamon, 1 egg. 

The best way to make these spiced 
shortbread biscuits look and taste really 
professional is to leave the paste for an 
hour or two after mixing. The rolling 
out will be all the easier, and the biscuits 
will be more likely to keep a good shape, 
The mixing is simple. The butter is 
rubbed into the flour until it is as fine 
as breadcrumbs, the rest of the dry in- 
gredients are added and mixed with an 
egg. In cold weather a spoonful or two 
of milk may be needed as well. After 
being allowed to stand, the paste is 
rolled out thin, and cut into biscuits 
with a floured cutter. They are baked 
in a moderate oven for about ro min. 
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A New Salad. 

A cucumber peeled and 
cut into tr-in. slices is 
needed for this dish, to- 
gether with some caviare, 
mustard and cress, and 
as many Olives as there 
are slices of cucumber. 
The seeds are scooped out 
of the cucumber rounds, 
which are sprinkled with 
salt and allowed to stand 
for}hour. Theyare then 
well drained and a little 
French salad dressing is 
poured over them, and 
over the prepared mustard 
Served on a 
little bed of mustard and 
cress, each round is filled 
with caviare and an olive is placed 
on top. 

Cucumber, Radish, 
and Apple Salad. 

I cucumber, 2 eating apples, 1 small 
bunch of young radishes, 2 bunches of 
watercress, 2 tablespn. olive oil, 1 table- 
spn. vinegar, $ teaspn. made mustard, 
1 saltspn. salt, a little cayenne. 

The radishes are cut into thin slices 
and the cucumber and apples are peeled 
and cut into dice. The salad dressing 
is made by putting the mustard in a 
salad-bowl and adding the oil drop by 
drop. The vinegar is then added with 
the salt and cayenne, and the cucumber, 
apple and. radishes are mixed with the 
dressing. A border of watercress com- 
pletes a very pretty salad. 

Cucumber and 
Tomato Salad. 

A nice salad is made with 1 cucumber 
and 1 lb. small English tomatoes. 

The cucumber is peeled and sliced and 
sprinkled with salt. In 4 hour it is 
drained and arranged in a shallow dish 
with the slices of tomato, alternate 
slices of each looking very pretty. The 
salad is seasoned with French dressing 
and lightly sprinkled with chopped 
parsley. 

Cucumbers with Prawn 
Mayonnaise. ; 

1 large cucumber, 2 doz. prawns or 1 pt. 
shrimps, 1 gill mayonnaise. 

The cucumber is peeled and cut into 
thick slices, which are prepared as ex- 
plained in the first recipe, except that 
the seeds are nearly, but not entirely, 
scooped out. The prawns or shrimps 
are mixed with the mayonnaise and the 
cavities of the cucumbers are filled with 
the mixture. The heads of the prawns 





Chicken and Cucumber Chaudfroid. 


will make a good decoration, while the 
watercress can be used as a garnish. 


Some Hot Cucumber Dishes. 


Stewed Cucumbers Served 
with Roast Lamb. 


This recipe is over two hundred years 


old, but is well worth trying. It is taken . 


from an old cookery book of 1740. 


“To Stew Cucumbers. 

“Pare young cucumbers and slice 
them as for eating, salt them and put 
them to drain, and then lay them in a 
coarse cloth till they are dry. Flour 
them well and fry them brown in a little 
butter, then put to them some gravy, a 
little claret, some pepper, cloves and 
mace and let them stew a little, then 
roll a bit of butter in flour and thicken 
the gravy and so serve with mutton or 
lamb roasted.” 

Stuffed Cucumbers 
and Sausages. 

2 cucumbers, 1 lb. pork sausages, 2 oz. 
dripping. 

Stuffing. —2 rashers fat bacon, 1 onion, 
% pt. breadcrumbs, grated lemon rind, 
1 dessertspn. chopped parsley, 1 egg, 
salt and pepper. 

Gravy.—i tablespn. flour or Bisto, 
pepper, ? pt. stock or gravy, 1 teaspn. 
Worcester sauce. 

The recipe is long, but the method is 
simple. The stuffing is made first. The 
bacon and onion are chopped and fried 
together for 5 min., then the rest of the 
stuffing ingredients are added and well 
mixed. The cucumbers are peeled and 
cut into half lengthways, and the seeds 
are scooped out. The cucumbers are 
stuffed and the two halves tied together 
with string are ready for cooking. 

They are first fried in the hot drip- 


ping till they are nicely 
browned, and the saus- 
ayes can be browned at 
the same time. When 
brown both cucumbers 
and sausages are put on 
a plate while the gravy 
is being made. Half the 
dripping should be poured 
off, and 1 oz. flour should 
be putin. When this isa 
nice rich colour, the Wor- 
cester sauce and stock are 
added and the gravy is 
stirred until it boils. The 
cucumbers are put in, 
and with the pan covered 
they are stewed gently 
for1 hour. The sausages 
should be put in and 
cooked for the last } hour. 

Chicken and Cucumber 

Chaudfroid. 

A cold chicken, 2 pt. well-flavoured 
white sauce, 1} gill aspic jelly, 1 gill 
mayonnaise, } gill cream, } oz. gelatine. 

Rice and Cucumber Mould.—4 oz. rice, 
1 lemon, $.cucumber, }$ teaspn. made 
mustard, salt and pepper, 1 curly lettuce. 

This delicious dish is made with joints 
of chicken coated with chaudfroid sauce 
each resting on a leaf of curly lettuce and 
in thecentre a mould of rice and cucumber 
stiffened with chaudfroid sauce. 

Method—The chicken carcase should 
be used to make stock for the sauce. 

The mould should be made next, to 
give it time to set. The rice is boiled in 
salted water containing the juice of a 
lemon and a piece of thinly-cut rind. 
While it is boiling the gelatine is 
moistened in } gill aspic jelly and ? gill 
sauce, and slowly dissolved. The rice, 
when done, is strained and put back in 
the pan, and the dissolved gelatine is 
poured on to it through a strainer. When 
cold 4 gill mayonnaise is added and 
1 tablespn. cream and about + of a 
cucumber cut into dice. The mixture is 
well seasoned with salt and pepper and 
a little made mustard, and is poured into 
a mould previously rinsed in cold water. 

While it is setting the pieces of chicken 
are coated with chaudfroid sauce, which 
is made by adding 1 gill dissolved aspic 
jelly to the white sauce, and when cold 
stirring in the remainder of the mayon- 
naise (4 gill) and a little cream. 

To serve this dish the mould is put 
in the centre and the top is decorated 
with slices of cucumber. Round it are 
arranged the pieces of chicken and 
lettuce leaves, endive, or any green salad. 
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It may sound old-fashioned to 
say that the social unit is the 
family. Itis nevertheless true, 
as all history proves. Many 
forces to-day seem to be work- 
ing against the ancient position 
of the family. We are told 
on all -hands that the family 
as a unit is fast disappearing. 
It is composed of individuals 
whose motto is, “‘ Each for him- 
self.’’ Parental control has relaxed, 
and one would think that to hold a 
family intact for the span of their 
years was an exploit that should 
have head-lines in the newspapers. 
It is all the more important to make 
sure of the sanctions which give 
authority to an institution so vital 
to society. 

Perhaps the greatest need of to- 
day is the conservation of family 
life. All useful philanthropic work 
must be inspired by this purpose. A 
family restored to self-respect is an 
added asset to the nation. A family 
saved from dissolution is a gain to the 
whole community. All social welfare 
work instinctively knows this, and 
seeks to keep the home intact wher- 
ever possible. Anything else is only 
salvage of wreckage. 

Normal life is surely more than 
individual well-being and _ personal 
happiness. The best qualities of 
human nature are atrophied if we 
think of ourselves as a collection of 
individuals, even if each were healthy, 
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The Spiritual Bssentials 
of Homemaking 


By HUGH BLACK, D.D. 


and well-trained, and usefully em- 
ployed. You could not build a nation 
out of such. Character would suffer 
irreparably if all that home means 
were taken out of life. Robert Burns 
in his great lines touches a note that 
finds immediate response— _ 


“To make a happy fireside clime 
For weans and wife, 
That’s the true pathos and sublime 
Of human life.” 


And in his Cottar’s Saturday Night he 
has left a picture that explains some- 
thing of the influence of the Scotland 
he loved. ; 

The Home, the School, and the 
Church are the three seats of civilisa- 
tion, and of these the home is the 
chief. The others must serve society 
through the home. They help to 
train children, who in turn, become 
makers of the home. With all the 
inevitable changes of adjustment 
demanded by new conditions, we 
have in our thinking to put the home 
back in its place of primacy if our 
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civilisation is to endure. we 
need not worry too much about 
the changes. It would be 
strange if amid the shifting of 
ideas and customs there were 
no changes to be made in the 
ancient institution of the home. 
Parental authority and family 
life generally cannot be the 
same thing as in previous gene- 
rations. 
I begin with the above generalisa- 
tion because the first real essential 
of home-making is Faith. If we do 
not believe absolutely in the ideal of 
the family, we cannot expect our- 
selves to submit to the discipline and 
accept the sacrifice demanded from 
us. We must be sure that it is worth 
while, and serves some great end. 
Even to know that the family is the 
bulwark of the nation is itself enough 


+o induce a point of view which will 


influence conduct. The very faith 
that the home is necessary for the 
welfare of the State will lead to a 
serious consideration of the subject 
We have all known homes that have 
been broken up for trivial or selfish 
reasons.. Some of the tragedy might 
have been averted if more thought 
had been given to the larger aspect. 
But faith means more than simple 
belief in the value of an institution. 
We could believe that intellectually 
with very little effect on conduct. 
Indeed, some seem to use the word 
faith in the sense of the school-boy’s 


Woman’s Biggest Job 


definition that faith is “ be- 
lieving something which you 
know ain’t so.”’ In essence 
faith is the venture the soul 
makes on the world and life, 
throwing oneself on an un- 
seen spiritual order. If we 
look on human life as with- 
out purpose or meaning, we 
can find no final values for 
anything. There can be no 
real sanctions for any insti- 
tution. To talk of spiritual 
essentials of home-making is 
idle. We need to accept a 
view of life into which a 
high conception of the home 
can fit naturally. In aword, 
it means the religious idea 
of life. 

Given this, we can see 
how the first essential of 
faith will work out in detail 
in the circle of the family. 
We accept it as the natural 
sphere for the’ finest attri- 
butes of human nature, for 
training in character, for 
growth in all gracious life. 
If we lived out this final 
faith, the problems of the 
home would all be in the 
way of solution. We would 
expect it to be more than 
a place of peace and happi- 
ness. We would be willing 
to submit to discipline and 
be prepared on occasion for 
sacrifice. Above all, this principle of 
faith means respect for personality. 
The great danger of the old authority 
of the home lay in exacting obedience 
without regard for the rights of the 
individual. This is probably one 
of the benefits yet to be reaped from 
the breakdown of authority. Children 
used too often to be treated. as 
chattels, and if to-day the , other 
extreme is common, the balance had 
to be redressed. A true home built 
on faith means faith in each mem- 
ber, willingly allowing freedom, each 
having rights and privileges as well 
as duties. 

The family as an institution has 
been criticised for suppressing in- 
dividuality and unduly curbing the 
development of the person. Some- 
times the criticism has had truth. St. 
Paul, addressing the members of the 
old-world family, after calling on 
children to obey their parents, adds : 
“ Fathers, provoke not your children 
lest they be discouraged.” It is an 
acute observation; for the offence 
has lasted long after patriarchal 





times. 
of the family has often 
crushed initiative in its 
members. Foolish parents 
have discouraged their chil- 
dren and kept them from 
becoming their best selves. 
True faith accepts as an 
axiom the sacredness of 
personality. 

‘Faith gives insight into 
values. It affords a standard 
by which we can judge the 
relative importance of 
things. We learn to put 
and keep first things first. 
No sensible man or woman 
will underestimate the im- 
portance of material things, 
the wherewithal to live. A 
reasonable income, wise 
management of money, even 
the extra things beyond 
mere necessaries, the added 
opportunities for comfort or 
beauty, all have their place. 
But there are other things 
without which all earthly 
success is dismal failure. A 
palace may be less of a 
home than a hovel. One of 
the most pathetic inter- 
views of my recollection was 
with a rich man’s wife, who 
said that the only really 
happy years of her married 
life were the early ones of 
hardship and struggle. 
They then had to plan together to 
make both ends meet. They had to 
give up things for each other and 
make all kinds of sacrifice for the 
home. When wealth came they 
drifted apart, and the family lost all 
unity of purpose. 
Love is an Essential 
of Home-making. $ 

The second great spiritual essentia 
of home-making is Love. A loveless 
home sounds like a contradiction in 
terms. Family life is a training in 
love. The world can only be saved 
by love, and is really upheld by 
the spiritual force represented by 
the home. It is natural and inevit- 
able that Christianity should have 
elevated the place of woman. She 
conserves the gains of the race and 
hands them on to the next age. In- 
deed, in every language and every 
religion, because it is in the heart of 
man, is the recognition of the eternal 
mother, the divine ideal of woman- 
hood. Only the Christian view of the 
home can keep for women the position 
so toilsomely won. 
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A false conception - 


When men speak of the place of 
women there is often a corroding 
insincerity. They speak with the 
tongue in the cheek. Or there is 
a soft sentimentality which nobody 
takes at its face value. Some weak- 
ness in our nature or some fault in our 
education seems to falsify the rela- 
tions. But we are not falling into 
slushy sentiment when we say in all 
seriousness that the moral soundness 
of the world depends on women. 
What they are settles the quality of 
our whole social life. They sink 
men to the nethermost, or shoot them 
to the stars. Woman is spiritually, 
as she is physically, the guardian of 
the race, the keeper of the standard. 
An old Latin proverb has it that the 
corruption of the best is the worst. 
A civilisation signs its death warrant 
when its women cease to be on the 
side of the angels. Only when the love 
which is the foundation of the home 
has spiritual content can this ideal 
be kept. 

Like faith and the other great 
words of human speech, Love has 
half a hundred gradations of meaning, 
from physical attraction to utter self- 
abnegation. They all have their place 
and their worth. The physical side 
of life is needed if only to provide a 
stage for life itself, and only a fool 
will despise or neglect it. But also 
only a fool will mistake the means of 
living for life itself. Sense attraction 
fades and romantic love wanes, and 
if the stability of the home depends 
on these it is a foundation of sand. 

This does not mean that our Anglo- 
Saxon ideal is wrong, which despises 
loveless marriages of convenience. 


We are surely right in believing that 


marriage should be for love. But if 
by that we mean that when the first 
attraction dies the home may be 
sacrificed, we are confusing the means 


with the end. An eminent judge 
‘recently said he had discovered that 


divorce is due to lack of love. It 
does not seem a very startling dis- 
covery. Itis like saying that drought 
is due to lack of rain, and death is 
due to lack of life. No doubt people 
who love each other will not be likely 
to seek divorce.. But there is some- 
thing wrong with the emphasis which 
justifies the breaking up of the home 
when romantic passion fades. Marri- 
age should be for love, but both 
marriage and love are for the home. 
Love is Blind, but 
it Gives Jnsight. 

Love at its best does not depend 
on personal gratification. It has 


got quite past judging life by mere 
receipts. We learn that even happi- 
ness is more than a passive state. 
It cannot be handed to us on a silver 
dish. It does not come by getting 
but by giving, and is not a matter of 
income but rather of output. This 
is the paradox which life proves true, 
that the way to lose pleasure is to be 
everlasting seeking it. Home is a 
training in love because it is a train- 
ing in service. Love makes the home, 
but the home trains and perfects love. 

Love is blind, we are told. Well, 
it must often be—blind to faults and 
defects and shortcomings. But also 


love gives insight. It sees beauty 
where little beauty seems to be, and 
finds room for hope where others 
would despair. True love also asks 
and seeks the best for the loved. It 
therefore makes high demands, and 
will not be content with even the 
second best. In this respect it is like 
true patriotism, which wants for the 
nation the highest and the best. 

These, then, are the spiritual 
essentials of home-making. A home 
founded on true faith and love is 
founded on the rock. No storm can 
lay it in ruins. 

The Christian religion is a religion 
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of the home. All the figures of speech 
embedded in Christian thought are 
figures of the home. Humanity is the 
whole family in heaven and earth. 
There is one God, the Heavenly 
Father, and all we are brethren. In 
the Father’s house are many man- 
sions. The Church is the great 
Brotherhood. Its members are called 
to live as brethren. The Christian 
virtues are the virtues bred and 
nourished in the home, sympathy 
kindness, and sacrifice. The home is 
the model for the Church, as the 
Church should be the model for the 
world, 
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EVERYBODY whd sleeps in the blue-room awakes, even 
on Monday morning, with that thrill which means: 
* Here is another day of adventure,” a feeling which 
should belong to every one were this world what it 
ought to be. 

Young people, as they open their eyes on a new day, 
start at once into great mental activity, and begin to 
plan games, work, or pleasure for the immediate or more 
distant hours. Older people, gazing placidly ahead, 
remember lovely days of some time ago; perhaps a 
picnic which began with a noisy crowd of chattering 
young things, and ended with only one other, but that 
the only one who mattered ; perhaps a glorious round of 
golf, nearly every hole in bogey, and admiring glances 
and a long bread-and- 
jammy country tea at the 
end “of 21t-— Wes) itis a 
pleasant thing to awake 
in the blue-room ! 

It isn’t only the jolly 
blue curtains, and it cer- 
tainly isn’t the furniture, 
nor the aspect, nor the 
position which make this 
particular room so happy; 
I have slept in bluer rooms 
with better furniture and 
more south-westerly aspect 
without awaking to this 
impression of well-being. 
No, it is simply that the 
first thing on which one’s 
eyes fall at waking is a 
picture, the right picture. 
It is the picture of a 
country road; there is.also 
a signpost and a _ hedge 
and a farm and some 
children, but none of these 
matter—the road is the 
chief thing. It leads us on 
so irresistibly, and beckons 
so gaily, that we must needs 
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throw our cap over a windmill and follow the road to 
where it bends out of sight, and just there, surely, 
adventure begins. 

This picture in the blue-room is not a great master- 
piece, but it has the right feeling about it—a something 
exhilarating and hopeful. If you would like to try the 
picture cure for that early-morning feeling, please choose 
your subject carefully, it is not given to every picture 
of a road to exhilarate and inspire hope. That famous 
Dutch alley of poplars by Hobbema, for instance, would 
be quite wrong; there is something military in its 
grandeur and something alarming, like austerity, not at 
all the sort of picture to wake up to. The right picture 
must have a curving road that rollicks between hedges 
and loses itself round the 
sort of corner where any- 
thing might happen—‘ a 
rolling English road,”’ such 
as Mr. Chesterton describes 
in The Flying Inn, one with 
double, treble, quadruple, 
and other curvatures all 
ending happily round the 
corner. There must be 
nothing restless in the 
rolling, just an invitation 
to come along. 

If you find this kind 
of.” picture,’ it " -doesn + 
matter whether it is in 
oil or water-colour or 
oleograph or engraving, 
just “hang it in your 
bed-room where it is 
sure to be the first thing 
you look at in the morn- 
ing, and the last thing 
before you sleep, and see 
if it will not widen your 
horizon and open up 
visions of splendid adven- 
ture of the past or of the 
future. 
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By MARGARET MORRISON 


Mr. BENEST came into the drawing- 
room where Imogen was practising 
scales. She stopped and turned her 
head. : 

‘““My dear, little Jack Fenton is 
worse. You might go and see him 
and spend this for him.” Mr. 
Benest laid a ten shilling note upon 
the top of the piano. ‘‘ You know 
the things a child would like—jelly, 
fruit, books and puzzles.” 

“Yes, uncle. I’m sorry! Poor 
little Jack!’ Her voice was sym- 
pathetic, but as soon as her uncle had 
closed the door after him, she con- 
tinued singing. She must practise 
one hour every day. Mr. Collier, 
the organist at St. Anselm’s Church, 
had asked her~to lead the choir 
Doysin. 

She had just closed the piano when 
Anne. opened the door and an- 
nounced—_ 

“ Mrs. Morgan.” 

“My dear, I heard your bird-like 
notes as I came in at the gate. You 
know, you are a great acquisition 

_to our church. Mr. Collier was in 
despair over the singing before you 
came. The boys are so tiresome and 
ignorant, and not one of the girls 
has a suitable voice for leading. Now 
things are much better, so I do hope 
that you are not tired of keeping 
house for your uncle, you dear, good 
little soul.” 

Imogen’s eyes glowed. 

“Oh, no; I just love it. Every- 
one is so kind to me. I am most 
happy, and the country is so lovely.” 

“That’s right. Well, now tor my 
errand. Will you come to Wrencourt 
with me ? I want to do some shop- 
ping, and I want your help. We'll 
have lunch there.” 

““ What, come now, this minute ? ” 
Imogen hesitated. She wanted to 
go—but there was little Jack Fenton! 
Oh, yes ! she could buy the things at 
Wrencourt and take them round in 
the evening. 

““T shall love to,” she cried, and 
ran to slip on a white frock and hat, 
It was just as she was shutting the 
front door that she remembered 
Uncle Fraser’s lunch, 

“Anne, Anne,” she called, ‘““make 
a nice milky rice pudding for Mr. 
Benest’s lunch, and please mash the 
potatoes.” 

““Right-o ! ” 


called back Anne, 


popping her head round the kitchen 
door. ‘‘I hope you will have a nice 
day, miss,’’ and then she added in a 
lower tone, “although you have 
forgotten you were going to cut out 
and machine my new aprons for me.” 

Imogen .did have a happy time ; 
so engrossed was. she over Mrs. 
Morgan’s affairs that she forgot all 
about Jack Fenton till they were 
having tea. There were ten minutes 
before they had to catch their train. 
The purchases for Jack were not 
made. 


The next day she spent at Mrs. 
Morgan’s helping to make a new 
frock. It was half-past five when 
she came in at the gate and met Jack’s 
big sister passing out. The child 
raised swollen eyelids. 

‘“* Jack died at four o’clock, miss.”’ 

“Oh, Iam sorry!” 

Imogen’s beautiful eyes were 
troubled. She glanced regretfully at 
the parcels hugged in her arms. 

Uncle Fraser was still sitting at the 
tea-table. His cup was full of cold 
tea. He looked up. 

“ Poor little Jack has passed away 
quite suddenly. I’m so glad he had 
his things yesterday.” 

Imogen let her parcels fall gently 
on to the table. 

““Oh, uncle! I’m dreadfully sorry, 
he didn’t. These are they.” 

Mr. Benest patted her shoulder 
comfortingly as he left the room. 

- “Never mind, dear. It can’t be 
helped now. You didn’t know.” 

“No, I didn’t know,” she repeated 
sadly. 

The next morning Imogen was up 
early... She wanted to preserve the 
raspberries for Uncle Fraser. She 
looked winsome and smiling as she 
presided at the breakfast table, and 
told him that “jam making” was 
the programme for the day. 

“Don’t work too hard. It’s very 
nice to have you here, but we mustn’t 
work you too hard,” he replied. 

So Imogen felt justified in asking 
Anne (very sweetly) to make the beds 
for her, prepare mince and stew 
currants for lunch, and thoroughly 
clean the copper preserving - pan. 
And she did not think Anne was at 
all nice because she looked cross 
and muttered her answer. 

She was in the garden gathering 
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berries when Mrs. Jewell came briskly 
down the path. 

“Anne told me I should find you 
here. Bless the girl! What a con- 
scientious little housekeeper it is! 
At work out here at ten in the 
morning.” 

Imogen put up her face for a kiss. 

“Fresh as the dawn and dainty 
as a flower,’ remarked Mrs. Jewell. 
“Now you. need not blush and drop 
your eyes. Where did you get those 
wonderful amber eyes with their 
dark pupils from? I’ve never seen 
any others like them.” 

“You dear people will spoil me 
with all the nice things you say. But 
I love you to say them, all the same,”’ 
the girl replied. 

“Well, dear child, can you drag 
yourself away from your multifarious 
duties to come and help me with 
Esther’s birthday party next Tues- 
day? It’s a case of the ‘willing 
horse,’ I know. But you are so 
splendid with children.” 

““Of course I will; I adore chil- 
dren’s parties.” 

It was so nice to be praised and 
petted, and asked to do all sorts of 
things one liked doing, and then to 
be told how good and useful one was, 

Imogen had come to her uncle’s 
ten weeks ago, to keep house tem- 
porarily for him. Creekdale had at 
once adopted her as its favourite. 

She was pretty, young, and lively. 
It was pleasant to have a new 
attractive face in the village, and, as 
Madeline Thomas expressed it, “ there 
was a boom on Imogen Fielder.” 
There was, and Imogen loved it. In 
London one counts for so little, 
especially in the house of a married 
brother. 

By mid-day she was tired, so went 
to her cool bed-room and read till 
lunch time. In the afternoon visitors 
called. Imogen talked of her jam, 
but begged them to stay to tea. 
When they went at six o’clock she 
started preserving in haste. Uncle 
Fraser was distressed. to see how 
scorched her face was at dinner, and 
to know she must “ fly ’’ back to the 
kitchen afterwards. At eight o’clock 
the choir-master called with the 
music for the next Sunday. 

Imogen greeted him with a flushed 
but smiling face. 


“Miss Fielder,” he said, with 


approval, “ you are 
a wonderful little 
girl. Always smil- 
ing and ready to 
lend ahand. Now, 
my wife would be 
dreadfully nervy if 
she was jam making 
at this hour.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t 
tell tales,” said the 
girl demurely, but 
her eyes were 
dancing. 

“Well, don’t get 
too tired to sing,” 
warned the organist. 


After her busy 

day Imogen felt free 
to spend a lazy one. 
She passed through 
the kitchen with a 
magazine under jer ; 
arm. 
“Anne, I’m going 
to enjoy myself. 
I’m going out to the 
hammock. And, as 
you-love me, don’t 
ask me to do one 
single thing.” 

Anne turned her 
back, hunched her 
shoulders, and 
stooped to light the 
oven gas. Imogen 
heard faint mutter- 
ings. As she strolled 
down the garden she 
murmured— 

ek oom An me: ! 
She’s queer tem- 
pereas it isn’t 
everyone who would 
get on with her.” 
She scrambled into 
the hammock that 
Uncle Fraser had 
swung from the 
ancient apple tree, 
and sighed with 
happiness. She 
looked through the 
leafy branches to 
the clear sky above. 
She felt at peace with the whole 
world, saturated with contentment. 

Presently she raised herself and 
turned the pages of her magazine. 
Her eyes were attracted by a short 
paragraph that had been used to fill 
up an odd space. As she read, her 
eyes grew wide. 

“Oh ! ” she exclaimed in a startled 
voice, and re-read the passage. 


DOWN THE PATH. 





MRS. JEWEL CAME BRISKLY 


‘Consider this: your goodness is 
of no use if you are not good to 
others. The good of goodness is that 
you can wrap others inside it. It 
ought to be like a big cloak that you 
have on a cold night, while the 
shivering person next to you has 
none. If you don’t make use of 
your goodness, what is the good 
Otmiten a 
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The Cloak of Imogen 








Drawn by 
L. Pern Bird. 

“Oh, that is quite a different 
thought about goodness. It seems 
that all the dear people here have 
been wrapping me in their cloaks 
and then been calling me good because 
their cloaks have covered me. And 
I’ve enjoyed it so much. I feel 1 
have ‘a place in the sun’ here. But 
I’m very much afraid I haven’t done 
any wrapping. It doesn’t sound so 


The Cloak of Imogen 


attractive; and yet—‘ If you don’t 
make use of your goodness, what is the 
good of it?’ I shall have to alter.” 
She slipped to the ground. 
“Tl begin at once,” she said, and 
went back to the kitchen and her 
neglected duties. 


Anne always washed on Mondays, 
and Imogen was supposed to do the 
house duties. But she was so un- 
reliable that Anne had ceased to 
depend on her help. The Monday 
following her resolution, however, 
Imogen started diligently. She 
mopped and dusted rooms, scraped 
potatoes, and mixed a plain cake 
for tea. The kitchen was hot, and 
Imogen was rather tired of Anne’s 
tongue. So at the first opportunity 
she escaped. She fled to her bed- 
room and started darning some white 
silk stockings. A bumble bee 
- buzzed fussily up and down the 
opened casement, making the only 
sound that broke the perfect silence, 
except for the distant cawing of 
some rooks from the tall trees in the 
churchyard. 

Then came a sudden discordant 
sound. The dull monotonous tolling 


of the bell. Imogen’s bright face 
clouded, her eyes dimmed with 
regret. 


being 


“Poor little Jack Fenton 
laid to rest ! ’’ She shivered. 
“T wish I hadn’t forgotten 
his things. I wish I had 
been kinder tohim; I didn’t 
wrap him in my cloak.” 

Clang! Clang! Clang! 

Her hands dropped to her 
lap. - 

“What a different world 
it would be if everyone 
carried out that beautiful 
idea of goodness 

Clang! Clang! Clang! 

Her thoughts took a long 
trail. 

Clang! Clang! Clang! 

There came an impatient 
rapping on her door, 
and Anne’s angry voice 
shouted— 

“ Miss, miss, your cake is 
as black as a coal, and you 
can’t expect me to look 
after it on washing-day.” 

Imogen sprang up, a 
startled guilty look on her 
face. 

“Coming,” she called, and 
flung stockings and scissors 
on to the bed. 

A strong smell of burning 








reached her as soon as she opened 
her door: 

‘Oh, Anne,” she asked, as she 
ran to the oven, ‘“‘ didn’t you smell it 
before ?”’ 

Anne put her damp swollen hands 
on her hips, and said indignantly— 

“T didn’t. I’ve been pegging out. 
And, miss, you really are too bad. 
You never put the potatoes on to 
boil, and it’s one o’clock.” 

Imogen lifted out the blackened 


remains of Uncle Fraser’s favourite , 


cake, and turned a crimson face to 
Anne. 

ce I’m 
humbly. 


sorry, Anne,” she said 


Tuesday was Esther Jewell’s birth- 
day party. Imogen was very happy. 
The idea of wrapping all those sweet 
children in her mystical cloak ap- 
pealed to her. She waited on them, 
started their games, romped with 
them, yet, somehow, was always the 
central attraction herself. 

But she was tired the next morn- 
ing. She found a letter from her 
sister-in-law on the breakfast table ; 
it was not cheerful. She wrote— 

“Could you find me a nice maid in 
your idyllic Creekdale ? You seem 
so wedded to it, that I am afraid 
there is no chance of your returning 
to us. But what about Mrs. Willis ? 
Doesn’t she want her place 
again ? Here all things are 
wrong. Daisy left yesterday. 
She was sulky and a great 
smasher, but she did work. 
Now I have only Augusta— 
she is willing but very young 
and untrained. Roy is work- 
ing late at the office and 
comes home grumpy ; very 
hard on me. Coral is cut- 
ting her back teeth, Dr. 
Stuart says. She is pretty 
disagreeable anyway. As 
for myself, I’ve been under 
Dr. Stuart for nerves for the 
last six weeks. I envy you 
your care-free country life.” 


Imogen sighed as she 
folded up her letter; Mr. 
Benest was also folding one. 

“My note is from Mrs. 
Willis. Her aunt is quite 
well, she says. So she will 
return as soon as I wish.” 

“Oh!” Imogen did not 
sound pleased. 

Her uncle looked keenly 
at her, but made no further 
comment. 
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When breakfast was over, Imogen 
took her letter to her bed-room and 
re-read it. Two bright spots burned 
in her cheeks. She started to put 
back the clothes on her bed; then 
left a blanket bunched in the middle 
and went to the window. 

She looked down to the wide quiet 
garden. Uncle was cutting dead 
heads off the rose bushes. Greet, the 
yellow and white terrier, was follow- 
ing, every now and then burying 
his nose in the earth and blowi.1g 
vigorously, as though he also had 
important work to do. 

Imogen began to talk petulantly 
under her breath. 

“No, I don’t think I want to be 
good in that way after all. You 
can be good here. At least, what 
I thought was good. You can be 
useful and happy. You don’t feel 
‘scratchy,’ and you enjoy doing 
what people call good. That is, going 
to church, singing in the choir, and 
helping with children’s parties.. But 
real goodness seems to mean giving 
up everything. You mayn’t stay and 
keep house for a dear, easy-to-love 
uncle because someone, Mrs: Willis, 
wants to come back. (Why can’t she 
go somewhere else ?) No, it seems as 
though you’ve got to do everything 
you don’t want to do. To go and 
live with a nervy sister-in-law whom 
you don’t care for, and a brother who 
doesn’t care for you. And be a sort 
of drudge to them. No, I don’t want 
to be good if that is what it means.” 

She went back to her bed-making ; 
then stopped again and clasped her 
hands. 

“No, I can’t go just now. I do 
believe Ted Browning is beginning to 
care for me. Twice lately he has 
walked home with me; and _ he’s 
rather nice. Madeline Thomas seems 
to think I’ve no business to let him. — 
I shall, though. They are not engaged, 
and if—oh dear! there it is again. 
I suppose you mustn’t encourage a 
young man if he sort of belongs to 
someone else.” y 

She finished making her bed and 
went back to the open window. A 
cock blackbird alighted on the 
garden fence, erecting his fan-like tail 
as he settled. Imogen stood watch- 
ing, her white forehead puckered. 
Then she murmured, decision in 
her tone— 

“ T’ve got to do what is right. But 
I think that sort of goodness means 
that the only happiness you get is 
the satisfaction of making other 
people happy. I’m afraid that won't 


be enough for me, still I’ve got to do 
right.” 

The blackbird flew from the fence, 
calling urgently— 

“ Quick- quick - quick -quick - quick- 
quick ! ” 

Imogen ran lightly down to the 
garden. 

“Uncle, now that Mrs. Willis is 
able to come back, I think I ought 
to go to Roy and Penn again.” 

She stooped and picked a smooth 
stone off the flower border, and flung 
it down the gravel path; the 
delighted Greet scampered after it. 

“There, is no need for you to run 
away, my dear. Mrs. Willis can 
_ manage the house again; but you 
are very welcome to remain. You 
have made so many friends, you will 
find plenty to occupy your time.” 

“But, uncle, Penn is not well and 
her maid has left. I think I'll go 
and help them, ;thank you all the 
same.” 

Mr. Benest’s eyes scanned the girl’s 
face. 

“You will find London very hot 
after the country.” 

Imogen slipped her arm through 
his. 

“I expect I shall, uncle, but I 
think I had better go.” 


On a sultry day in mid August 
Imogen arrived at her brother’s house. 
Penelope opened the door to her. 

“Tt’s good of you to come. Of 
course, you did it for the best. But 
I wanted you to find me a maid. I 
can’t expect’ you to like suburbia 
after the country. Roy says you'll 
hate coming back.” 

“Penn, I don’t know of a maid. 
If we hear of one, uncle will have me 
again, I know. Anyway, I’ll try to 
be better than no one.” She smiled 
bravely. 

_ “ Well, go and take off your hat ; 
your old room. Augusta is out with 
Coral: I will make a cup of tea.” 

- It was depressing. The house 
seemed stifling. Penn looked flabby 


and pallid, and spoke in a fretful 


voice. The baby came home crying. 
She had forgotten Imogen and 
refused to make friends. Roy did 
not get in till nine o’clock; he was 
tired, and his greeting was as half- 
hearted as his wife’s had been. 
When she went to bed Imogen 
put her head out of the window. The 
air was oppressive and there were no 
stars. The railway ran at the bottom 
of the long narrow garden. While 
she looked out an electric train came 


thundering by, sending out fiery 
sparks as the electric bows touched 
the overhead wires. 

“This in exchange for the sweet 
stillness and fresh air of Creekdale,”’ 
moaned the girl. ‘‘I hate it! I wish 
I hadn’t come; and it won’t be 
counted to me for righteousness, 
because I feel so cross about it.” 

But the next morning she felt 
better; so did Baby Coral, and 
trotted happily round the house 
after ‘‘ auntie.” She even allowed 
her to bath her in the evening. 

Imogen had just tucked her into 
her cot when Augusta came panting 
into the room. 

“Oh; miss, do come. The mis- 
tress has dropped a saucepan of 
boiling water all over her feet.” 

Imogen ran down to render “ first 
aid,” and dispatched Augusta for 
Dr. Alan Stuart. 

“Tt’s a most unfortunate happen- 
ing, Miss Fielder,” said the young 
doctor, after he had made Penelope 


as comfortable as possible. “I’m 
afraid this won’t improve your 
sister-in-law’s nerves. Well, I’m 
very glad you are here.” He smiled 


approvingly into Imogen’s bright face. 
And Roy said the same thing when he 
came home. 

That night, as Imogen snuggled 
down in bed, she murmured— 

“Poor Penn and Roy! 
They are having rather a 
thin time. I think they 
need wrapping in my cloak. 
I’m glad I came, and two 
people have said they are 
glad too.” 


It was some weeks later 
that Dr. Stuart, visiting 
Penelope, turned to Imogen 
and said 

“Miss Fielder, you have 
worked wonders. Mrs. 
Fielder is better than I have 
ever seen her. And baby, 
too, has improved wonder- 
fully since you came.” 

“Yes,” agreed Penn, “‘ we 
are all better now you are 
here, Imogen. You have 
taken us all under your 
wings like a good angel.” 

The girl had Coral in her 
arms ; she turned her happy 
face to them, and said im- 
pulsively— 

“Not my wings—my 
cloak!’’ Then she coloured 
and hurried from the room. 

The doctor looked puzzled. 
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“What did she say ? ” 

‘“‘ She said her ‘ cloak,’ but I don’t 
know what she meant.” 

Dr. Stuart put out his hand. 

“Well, Mrs. Fielder, I don’t 
think I need pay you any more 
professional visits, but with your 
permission I will call and see your 
husband sometimes.’ 

“You will always be welcome,” 
Penelope assured him. 

And he took full advantage of this 
permission. 


The last Saturday in September 
Roy had a day off and took Penn and 
Coral to see some friends. 

Imogen went shopping in the High 
Street and there she encountered 
Dr. Stuart. She was surprised to see 
him. He had called the previous 
evening and told them he was going 
down to Cromemouth to a cousin’s 
wedding. 

“T thought you were going away 
for the week-end. Isn’t your cousin 
going to be married to-day ?”’ she 
asked him. 

“ My plans are ‘ off,’ Miss Fielder. 
I’ve been wired for to assist at an 
operation case at Melcombe. What 
bothers me is that Kathleen won’t 
have her fur.” 

*““ What? The bride won’t have 
your wedding present? And they 
start for their honeymoon 
in Scotland this afternoon ! 
Oh, she must have it. I’m 
quite free to-day. Couldn’t 
I take it down to her ? 

“Tt’s awfully good of 
you; but the thing isn’t 
purchased.” 

Dr. Stuart looked. tired 
and worried, and the little 
bride would be disappointed 
on her wedding day. She 
must help them. 

“ Couldn’t we go to town 
and buy it, and I go straight 
away down with it ? ” 

Alan took out his watch; 
his face brightened. 

“T believe there is just 
time. We'll take a taxi to 
Dean’s. My train is one- 
thirty from Marble Cross.”’ 

Imogen’s eyes danced. 

“Tm so excited. I put 
on my hat to go to the 
shops, and now I’m going 
to a wedding.” 

They went to Dean’s, and 
were shown a big selection 
of fox furs. Imogen was 
examining them when Dr. 
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Stuart, looking at his watch, ex- 
claimed— 

“Oh, I say! You can’t possibly 
catch the train. It’s five to one, and 
your train goes at ten past. 

“Oh, I must. Let’s have this 
one! I'll wear it and run off at once.”’ 

So Imogen threw the fur round her 
shoulders and rushed out of the shop, 
much to the amusement of the assist- 
ant, who was making out the doctor’s 
bill. 

She cut through some side streets 
to save time, and ran straight into 
the arms of a young policeman. 

“‘T beg your pardon,”’ she panted, 
without stopping. -But the constable 
gripped her arm. 

‘“Not so fast, miss. 
you get this fur ? ” 

Imogen stared. 

“T’ve just bought it at Dean’s. 
But, please, I must go. I’ve promised 
to catch the train; it'll be awful if I 
dontin 

“Show me the bill first, miss.” 

““T haven’t got the bill.” She was 
wriggling to get free. 

What sort of a policeman was this ? 
A policeman was a friend. One who 
told you the way to unknown streets, 
at which corner to wait for your 
*bus ; and if you wanted to cross a 
busy thoroughfare he held back the 
traffic on either hand as the waters 
of the Red Sea were held back. 

The constable pulled the expensive 
fox fur from her neck and showed her 
the ticket dangling from it. 

“Shops don’t send out their goods 
with the price on them.” 

Imogen flushed, but she smiled 
appealingly up at him. 

““T haven’t stolen it. 
let me catch the train.” 

“Trains don’t interest me, miss. 
I want to know about this fur.” 

‘“T went with a friend to buy it, 
and as I was in a hurry, I wore it and 
left him to pay.” 

“Well, you can’t catch the train, 
so we'll find your friend and get him 
to show me the bill. What’s his 
name and where does he live ? ”’ 

“‘Tt’s no good telling you. He’sa 
doctor, and he’s gone to a case some- 
where.” 

“ Well, we'll go to Dean’s together.” 

When they had gone a few steps 
the constable stopped. 

“Funny thing! it’s early-closing 
day. They were shutting just as 
you came away. Sorry, but it’s the 
police station, miss.”’ 

So she was going there, instead of 
to the wedding! How vexed Dr. 
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Stuart would be. And it wasn’t his 
fault. She had wanted to wrap him 
and the bride in her cloak, and she 
had made a dreadful muddle of it. 

She had to repeat her story in the 
charge-room at the station. When 
she had finished, the inspector said— 

‘“What you say may be true, but 
it’s not convincing. We must com- 
municate with your friend to prove 
things.” 


Imogen gave him Dr. Stuart’s 


address, and he telephoned to him. 


‘““ Yes, miss, he’s out, as you said. 
So I have left word that he is to come 
on here as soonas he returns. And 
you will have to wait till he arrives.” 

And there in the dreary room, 
seated on a hard chair, Dr. Stuart 
found her when he came rushing in at 
six o’clock. 

“Miss Fielder,’ he declared, as 
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they left the station together, “ I’m 
furious with myself to think that it’s 
through me that you have got landed 
in such a predicament. As soon as 
we had parted I came to my senses. 
I ought not to let you run about for 
me. You are so swift, you carry one 
away with your enthusiasm. But I 
never thought of this happening.” 

“Nor I,” laughed the girl. “I’m 
sorry that I let you down after all.” 

“You would never let anyone 
down,” he replied heartily. 


Oné evening when Alan Stuart 
called ‘‘to see Roy,’’ Imogen was out, 
and Penelope was worried because she 
thought there was going to be astorm. 

‘J do wish Imogen would come in. 
She has gone to see old Mrs. Carey. 
Her son is away, so Imogen goes to 
see how she is getting on every few 
days.” 

“IT never knew such a girl!” 
exclaimed Roy. “She is always 
doing something for someone.” 

““That’s true,” agreed his wife. 
“Yesterday she took the four Court- 
enay children out with Coral. There 
is a new baby at their house, and 
they had a holiday for some unknown 
reason. I said she could bring them 
back to tea in the garden. JI do wish 
you could have seen them. They 
made such a noise that the dog next 
door jumped the fence to join in the 
fun. And I believe Imogen enjoyed 
herself as much as anyone.” 

‘““ She’s the happiest girl I know,” 
said Dr. Stuart. 

“T think I shall go and fetch her, 
and hurry her in case there is a 
storm,’”’ said Roy. “She is awfully 


_ good to us.” 


But Alan Stuart sprang from his 
chair. 

“Let me-go; 
me up.” 

He heard thunder as he pushed 
open Mrs. Carey’s gate. 

Imogen was surprised to see him. 
As the old lady was nervous of 
storms, they stayed till it had passed. 

It was raining gently when they 
started homewards. Alan Stuart 
opened his umbrella. 

“ Slip your arm through mine, and 
keep close under. Ah, that reminds 
me! What did you mean that day 
when you said, ‘ under my cloak, not 
my wings’ ?” 

“ Nothing much—it slipped out.” 

But he was persistent, so she told 
him. 

“You know the wonderful thing 
is, you think it’s going to be dreary 

(Concluded on page 460. 
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Scene If. 


Deacon’s Vestry 
Diaconate 
Assembled: 

Chairman: “‘ Speak to the 
business Master Secretary : 
Why are we met in council ?”’ 

Secretary: ‘‘ Most mighty liege, and 
my companion peers: Nothing but 
heavenly business has brought us thus 
together; this night we'll pass the 
business privately and well.” 

“Now sit we close about this 
taper here, and call in question 
our necessities. I have not 
forgotten what the inside of a 
church is made of; my soul is 
very jocund in the remem- 
brance of so fair a dream, and 
joy comes well in such a needy 
time.” 

‘Should I go toschurch and 
see the holy edifice of stone and 
not bethink me straight of what 
resemblance it should bear? I 
cannot believe this crack to be! 
Consent upon a sure foundation ; 
question surveyors; summon 
hither to the walls the most 
skilful; bid them repair. We 
should be neat but cleanly, 
beautied with plastering art. 
Painting is welcome, but painting, sir, 
I have heard say, is a mystery.” 

“More light, more light we need ; 
darkness and the gloomy shade environ 
you, base and unlustrous as the smoky 
light that’s fed with stinking tallow! 
While summer-days do last, to make 
coals cheap, fetch us in fuel. The fashion 
of the world is to avoid cost ; this is the 
time that it falls into abatement and low 
price.” 

“There is much music in that deep 
and dreadful organ-pipe; among the 
trembling reeds, melodious birds sing 
The player here is a good 
musician, but these new tuners say the 
antique face of plain old-form is much 
disfigured, moss’d with age, and high- 
top bald with dry antiquity. The worst 
is this that, at a slender warning, some 


sudden mischief may arise of it—a - 


hollow burst of bellowing, and then— 
what then? Why then—the bellows- 
mender !”’ 

“Young boys and girls are level now 
with men; the odds is gone, therefore it 
behoves men to be wary. Sunday comes 
apace; we will have a school i’ the 
church and I doubt not this populous 
city will yield many scholars. Provide 
us all things necessary.” 

“These forty years, emulous Missions 
—both are alike, and both alike we like 
—have looked for at your helping hands 
a thousand pound a year, annual sup- 


FEMININE MILITANT.— THOU 
OMINOUS AND FEARFUL OWL,” 
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port. 


be looked to speedily and strongly.” 
“What are thy rents? 
thy comings in? 
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taxation ? You that are blamed for it 
alike with us, know you of this taxation ? 
Thou art a grave and noble counsellor, 
most wise in general; please you, sir, 
to undertake. the business for us, we 
swear a voluntary zeal and unurged 
faith.’ 

Chairman: ‘“‘ Your exposition has 
been most sound, inferring arguments 
of mighty force. Things out of “hope 
are compassed oft with venturing; our 
doubts are traitors and make us lose 
the good we oft might win by fearing to 
attempt. Come, let us to our holy task, 
that this fair action may on foot be 
brought.” 

Secretary of Finance Committee: “ If 
money goes before, all ways do lie open. 
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*Tis not sleepy business, but must 


What are 
Wherein and what 


Our coffers, with too great a 
court, are grown somewhat 
light, and my chief care is 
to come fairly off from the 
great debts, knowing how 
the debt grows. Immediate 
are my needs, and my relief 
must not be toss’d and 
turn’d to me in words, but find supply 
immediate. My reasons are both good 
and weighty.” 

Chairman: “Summon a needful 
conference; you were 
best to call them generally, 
and there, before the whole 
congregation, we'll read this 
schedule, for this contains our 
general grievances.” 


Scene fi. 


A General Confer- 
ence of Church and 
Congregation: 

President : “ Welcome, my 
friends! Is all our company 
here? We do request your 
kindest ears whilst I unfold 
some things of weight that task 
f our thoughts. Frame the busi- 
i ness after your own wisdom, 
and aid me with that store of 
power you have.” 

[Reads Diaconal Report enumerating 


needs of the Church and two 
Missions.] 
Lady-Worker: “Iam of the church, 


and will be glad to do my benevolence ; 
had necessity made use of me I would 
have put my wealth into donation.” 

Church Secretary: “Here is a dear, 
a true industrious friend, a lover of the 
holy Church, the very soul of bounty. 
I have heard of the lady and good words 
went with her name.” 

Resourceful Woman: “ Were my for- 
tune equal to my desires, I could wish 
to make one here.” 

A Mere Man: ‘‘ How did you desire 
it should be made ? ”’ 

Resourceful Woman: 
with needle and thread.” 

The Cynic: ‘Fair lady, do you think 
you have fools in hand ?”’ 

Fair Lady: ‘‘ Sir, I have not you by 
the hand !”’ 

Secretary of Dorcas Societies (address- 
ang President): ‘‘ If you please to trust 
us in your business, we are ready to use 
our utmost studies in your service; our 
remedies oft in ourselves do lie, which we 
ascribe to Heaven.” 

[Prolonged discussion. The Ladies 
offer to provide a Bazaar and the 
Deacons gratefully accept offer.| 

Philosopher (musing audibly): 
“ Frailty, thy name is woman! Poor 
souls, how idly do they talk! Words, 


“Marry, sir, 


Shakespeare and Our 


words, mere words; so glib of tongue, 
and such a tongue as I am glad I have 
not! Talkers are no good workers.” 

“T must 


Feminine Militant (“otly) : 
be round with him ! 
Being a woman I will 
not be slack to play my 
part. There are a sort 
of men whose visages do 
cream and mantle like a 
standing pond, and doa 
wilful stillness entertain, 
with purpose to be 
dress’d in an opinion of 
wisdom, gravity, pro- 
found conceit! Thou 
ominous and fearful 
owl! I'll exhibit a Bill 
in Parliament for the 
putting down of men!” 

Humorist: ‘ How 
now, Philosopher! 
Take thy correction 
mildly, kiss the rod; 
what cannot be eschewed 
must be embraced !”’ 

Philosopher: “ I'll 
tala 

President: “Tut, tut! Enough 
of this! Our graver business frowns 
at this levity. I pray thee hold thy 
peace.” 

Feminine Militant (to herself, 
audibly): “ I will not peace.” 

Men (in unison): “A health to 
these fair ladies! Let’s assist them, 
for our cause is as theirs, and none 
without them can sufficiently 
manage! Join we together, for the 
public good, in what we can; we 
must follow the leaders in every 
good thing.” 

Church Officer: “I do live by 
the church; for I do live at my 
house, and my house does stand by 
the church. I cannot draw a cart, 
nor eat dried oats; if it be man’s work, 
I'll do it.” 

Secretary of Finance Committee 
(jubilantly whispering to fellow-deacons) : 
‘We may boldly spend upon the hope of 
what is to come in!” - 

President (dismissing assembly) : 
“Once more unto the breach, dear 
friends, once more! Be stirring as the 
time; put on the dauntless spirt of 
resolution, show boldness and aspiring 
confidence. Crowned with faith and 
constant loyalty, be great in act as you 
have been in thought. So, happy be the 
issue of this good day and of this gracious 
meeting, with Him above to ratify the 


work.”’ 
Scene Ii. 


The Bazaar 
Chairman (addressing Lady-Opener) : 
“Sweet Madam, I am glad to see your 
ladyship. Your grace is welcome to our 
town and us; we thank you for this 
great favour done.” 
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none of 





CONGREGATIONAL STALL.— 
A VERY EXCELLENT 
PIECE OF WORK.” 


Bazaar 


Lady-Opener : ‘‘ Joy, gentle friends ; 
joy and fresh days of love accompany 
your hearts! IJ am heartily glad I came 
hither to you. By that you love the 
dearest in this world, I 
do beseech you to 
understand my purposes 
aright. That which I 
show, Heaven knows, is 
merely love, duty, and 
zeal; true evidence of 
good esteem. «Tis a 
kind of good deed to 
say well; and yet words 
are no deeds. Thence 
it is, that 1 to ‘your 
assistance do make love, 
for charity itself fulfils 
the law, and who can 
sever love from charity ? 
Expend your time with 
us awhile in your most 
generous thoughts ; you 
know the very road into 


LITERARY STALL.—‘‘ OH, HAD Drawn by 


-I BUT FOLLOWED THE ARTS!” 


this kindness, and cannot lose your 
way. Nought rests for me but to 
make proclamation— 


“ALL OFFICES ARE OPEN AND THERE 
1s FuLL LiperTy 10 Buy AND SELL.” 


Visitor (escorting his wife and daughter 
yound the bazaar): “ First, to offices of 
tender courtesy. The Minister is here, 
and here, I take it—if secret powers 
suggest but truth to my divining 
powers—is the Doctor come; a happy 
gentleman in blood and lineaments, 
one of the greatest in the Christian 
world, of credit infinite, highly beloved, 
second to none, and one that, in all 
obedience, makes the Church the chief 
aim of his honour. Salutation and 
greeting to you, most reverend Sir.” 

The Minister: ‘‘ My friend, I greet 
thy love, not with vain thanks, but 
with acceptance bounteous. Your 
presence glads our days; your pres- 
ence makes us rich. If powers divine 
behold our human actions, as they 
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4 
REFRESHMENT STALL.—‘‘ my 
WIFE IS FAIR; FEEDS WELL. 


do, the benediction of these covering 
heavens will rest upon thee in the 
present deed.” 


At the Congregational 
Stalls: 

Visitor; ‘‘ They throng who should 
buy first; my wife comes foremost. 
You must not be so quick! What’s 
here >? Lawn as white as driven snow, 
rich garments in flame-colour’d taffeta, 
vallance of Venice gold in needlework, 
Turkey cushions, linen, stuffs, and 
necessaries and ail things that belong 
to house or housekeeping.” 

* * * “Tis a very excellent piece of 
work, madam; a piece of work so 
bravely done, so rich, that it did strive 
in workmanship and value.” * * * 

* * * “ T never saw a better fashion’d 
gown, more pleasing nor more com- 
mendable.” * * * ‘*Here is the cap; 
this doth fit the time, and gentlewomen 
wear such caps as these.” * * * 

“ This new and gorgeous garment, 
the sleeves curiously cut; a fine, 
quaint, graceful, and excellent 
fashion. 1 ABs 

“Good housewife, it is a low ebb 
of linen with thee; you will needs 
buy. Open your purse that the 
money and the matter may be both 
at once delivered.” 


At the Literary 
Stall: 

“What now! The dainties that 
are bred in a book! Songs and 
sonnets, love’s stories, poetry, and 
other books, varying in subjects, 
good ones I warrant. It will feed 
mine own library with volumes that 
I prize; TPll have them very fairly 
bound.” 

“ Here’s the book I sought for so; 
the lines are very quaintly writ, in 
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remembrance of this present occasion ! 
"Tis wondrous strange—the like yet 
never heard of—that here the record 
of my speech is chronicled—before ’tis 
spoken !’’ * * * “ You have not the 
book of Riddles about you, have you ?”’ 
“T have heard of your painting, too ; 
look here upon this picture, and on this. 
Oh, had I but followed the arts !”’ 
“°Tis told me there is little of more 
value than stamps of foreign powers. He 


hath a thousand of these, and yet all. 


different.” 

“Was this fair paper made to write 
upon ? I thank God I have been so well 
brought up that I can write my name. 
“ With inky blots,’ my daughter says ! 
she doth indeed !”’ 


At the Inaugural 
Switching-on of 
the Blectric Light: 

“What lights come yond, these 
blazes giving more light than heat. 
Dark needs no candles. now for dark is 
light ; the exhalation$ whizzing in the 
air give so much light that I can read 
by them! How beauteous mankind is! 
O brave new world! MDarkness, thou 
woeful welcomer of glory, farewell! 
Farewell !”’ 


At the Sunday- 
School Stall: 

“Our thoughts are in their infancy 
again! Gentle maidens, you have made 
fair work, and deftly show your skill. 
The sweet infant must be provided for ; 
see you these clothes ? Such little pretty 
ones, white and azure laced, with blue 
of heaven’s own tinct. Young boys and 
girls are all supplied ; gay vestments, a 
silken doublet, a velvet hose, a scarlet 
cloak, golden quoifs and stomachers, 
shirts and smocks. Your store, I think, 
is laid up to make parents happy !”’ 


At the Shilling 
Stalls 


“ Here’s a simple line of life! I like 
it well, for I am ill at reckoning. ’Tis 
certain now this great flood of visitors 
may see away their shilling richly in two 
short hours. What home-spuns have we 
here ? What household stuff? It is so 
varied, too! How much carnation ribbon 
may a man buy for this piece of silver ? 
There is twelve pence for you—twelve 
several times !”’ 


Catching Sight of 
the Picture Puzzle 
Competition : 

“What is this same ? I will write all 
down ; such and such pictures. I could 
well forbear’t; it’s monstrous labour 
when I wash my brain! (Five minutes 
latey.) Vll have my brains ta’en out and 
butter’d and give them to a dog for a 
new-year’s gift !”’ 


Shakespeare and Our 


At the Perfumery and 
Elandkerchief Stall: 


“ How sweetly you do minister to 
love! Eve’s daughters, with variable 





‘TIS MY HOPE TO END 
SUCCESSFULLY.” 
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complexions, their perfume lost, take 
these again, to blush and beautify the 
cheek; it smells most sweetly in my 
sense. They are an excellent perfume ; 
I bar it in the interest of my wife, for 
she is sweeter than perfume itself! 
But if I give my wife a handkerchief— 
What then ? Why then, ’tis hers !”’ 


At the Toy 
Stalls 

“ Tarry a little: haply your eye shall 
light upon some toy you have desire to 
purchase, a velvet fish, a cockle, or 
a walnut shell, a knack, a Christmas 
gambold or a tumbling-trick; these 
fairy toys which in my childhood I did 
dote upon! Ha! a drum, the spirit- 
stirring drum! Sell it me; [ll charm 
the air, and give some evening music 
to my gentle neighbours !”’ 


At the Haberdashery 
_ Stalls 

“Fair greeting, sweet lass! What’s 
the price of this inkle ?, Madam wife, will 
you buy any tape, or lace for your cape, 
any silk, any thread, thimbles, pins and 
poking-sticks of steel? Welcome, wel- 
come! The very button I sought the 
purchase of. I lost some at a banquet, 
when I was last in Holborn.” 


Entering the Fime 
Art Gallery: 

“Good morrow, worthy sir. The 
reason of this? I could render one, me- 
thinks. He has a shrewd wit, a living 
drollery! There’s a double meaning in 
that ; he would pun thee into shivers ! 
Osingle-soled jest, solely singular for the 
singleness !”’ 

“What’s here? The portrait of a 
blinking idiot! Iam gazing in a look- 
ing-glass! O thou side-piercing sight ! 
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I have laughed so heartily, that both 
mine eyes were rainy.” 


At the Conféctionery 
Stalls 

“Come, give us a taste of your 
quality ; honey and milk and sugar in- 
ventions, sweet and delectable, to delight 


the taste. Give me of that confection of 


curds and cream, candied with ice, that 
mint with pepper in’t, the Turkish 
preparation of true delight, and sugar- 
candy, to make thee long-winded! I 
hold your dainties cheap, sir. I will kiss 
this little pretty maiden, as the last 
taste of sweets is sweetest last !”’ 


At the Doll 
Stalls 

“Ts’t real that I see? Those baby 
eyes! Art thou alive, Mistress Doll ? 
How well resembles it the sweet infant, 
garnished and decked in ribbons. Fairies, 
green and white, neat and trimly dress’d, 
to take off so much—all made of fantasy. 
Their family can be bought up; ’twere 
the cheaper way to have one thus ! ” 


At the Grocery 
Stall: 

“What shall I need ? Three pound of 
sugar, five pound of currants, four pound 
of prunes, and as many of raisins. I am 
debating of my present store; how 
unluckily it happened that I should 
purchase the day before! Be copy now 
to men of grosser blood ; the sugar thou 
gavest me, ‘twas a pennyworth, was’t 
not ? * * * My dear wife’s estimate.” 


At the Men’s 
Stall: 

“Here in the tent I find what I seek ; 
those requisites and real necessities in 
sport, and life-preserving rest! It be- 
hoves men that we should dress us fairly, 
for the apparel oft proclaims the man. 
You fur your gloves with reason ; winter 
garments must be lined.” 

‘“Whatneed 1? The beauteous scarf, 
newly knit, with an unslipping knot, 
cuffs, collars, as fitting best, and hose 
with some fine colour that may please 
the eye. What else ? A dozen of shirts. 
“Knock ’em down by the dozens!’ 
cries a rude despiser of good manners. 
* * * Ts’t my business or his ? ”’ 


In the Cloak-room and 
Packing and Despatch 
Department : 

“Take all that I have; ’tis in my 
cloak-bag ; it shall safe be kept. Here’s 
packing, done well. I like you, lads; 
lusty, young, and cheerly drawing 
breath. About your business straight, 
go, go, despatch! Are not the speedy 
scouts returned again? [Il warrant 
they'll make haste to keep with you at 
meals!” 
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Approaching the 
Retreshment-Stall 
and Tea-Tables: 

“ Shall we refresh us? Pray you sit 
down; for now we sit to chat as well as 
eat. Nowam I seated as mysouldelights, 
and we'll be waited on. All hail, the 
richest beauties on the earth! They 
are a sweet society of fair ones—the 
choir, with all the choicest music of 
the kingdom.” (Recognising the prima 
donna): ‘You are well encountered here, 
my cousin Mowbray; health to my 
gentle cousin !” 

Prima Donna: ‘‘ You wish me health 
in very happy season.” 

Tea-Table Waitress (to colleague) : 
““Hearken to their talk at table! I 
warrant you that there is no tiddle-taddle 
nor pibble-babble! It is worth the 
listening to !”’ 

“There is Percy; look how he 
looks! Do you know he promised me 
marriage ?’’ * * * “Who ever would 
have thought it !”’ 

‘Are you sick, Hubert ? You look 
pale to-day !’’ * * * “ IT wonder—what 
it is—in this ! Lend me a handkercher!”’ 

“Charles, I thank thee for thy love 
to me}** * * * “ ] should be glad to 
hear such news as this once every 
hour.” 

“This poor infant, I would it would 
Desquicts st tek SlGiver.tua eplimi yd 
cherry, and a fig.”’ 

“My wife is fair, feeds well, loves 
company, is free of speech, sings, 
PlaySuea tee halen nice ass bans mel: 
am happy ; lama bachelor.” 

“T have lost my appetite, dear boy.” 
* * * “ Dainty duck, give me your hand 
and let ’me feel your pulse.*._* * * 
“ There is my hand, and let it feel your 
ean ile. 

“Tam not in the giving vein to-day !” 


and difficult ; but you find everyone 
is doing the same.” 


“Oh, no, theyare not,” contradicted | 


the doctor. “I understand now. 
You wanted to wrap Kathleen and 
me in your cloak. But, Miss Fielder, 
I can’t be satisfied with a share of your 
cloak like Mrs. Carey, or Baby Coral, 
or your brother and his wife get. 
You are awfully good to them——” 

She interrupted him ; her eyes were 
distressed. 

SD On tasAy wba te eect Get Ot mee 
meant to be, but they are so good to 
me. I love them, and it’s so easy.” 

“That’s just it. Your mystical 
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Fie; fie} ingsuch ya time as 
this! I feel as if my trinkets had been 
hallow’d, and brought a benediction to 
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the buyer.” 

‘Gentlemen, we sit too long on 
britles vised 

Head-Waitress: ‘‘I wonder’d what 


had become of them! ”’ 


At the “Wireless” 
Concert: 

Visitor: ‘‘ Be still and wonder! 
There is something in the wind; mark 
the musical confusion! What if this 
mixture do not work at all? ’Tis far 
off and rather like a dream. A wonderful 
sweet air! Silence awhile; that strain 
again—it had a dying fall; ’tis not so 
sweet now, as it was before. Hear, I 
think, the very latest; comes it from 
the Continent ? You made me marvel ! 
’Tis all so strange and wonderful.” 


At the Vocal 
and Instrumental 
Concert: 

Algy: ‘‘ Here will we sit and let the 
sounds of music creep in our ears; 
soft stillness and the night become the 
touches of sweet harmony. If music 
be the food of love, play on.” 

Phyllis: ‘Hark how those instru- 
ments summon to supper !.”’ 

Algy: ‘ Forbear your food a little 
while. I do protest my ears were never 
better fed with such delightful pleasing 
harmony.” 

Phyllis: ‘Mine ear cares not for 
food! There is something else—the 
‘something’ that Nature gave me— 
must be fed! Love can feed on the air ; 
I am one that am nourished by my 
victuals! I will bespeak our diet whiles 


The Cloak of Imogen 
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cloak is lined with love, and that is 
what I want, dear. I have given 
my love to you ever since I first 
saw your sweet face! ”’ 
trembling and added: 
have not startled you. 
me what I want ?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know. I’ve never 
thought of such a thing’as you wanting 
me. I thought you liked me; you 
have always been so kind to me, 
and ’—-her voice came softly, shyly 
—‘‘ you are the nicest man I’ve ever 
met, so I’ve tried very hard not to 
get too fond of you.” 

They were just passing under a 


ar lahopeme 
Can you give 
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you beguile the time, and feed your 
knowledge.’”’ 
[Exit Phyllis.) 

Visitor (addressing the Director of 
Entertainments) : ‘“‘ Knight of the noble 
order of Saint George, our usual manager 
of mirth, go not you hence till I have 
thanked you. I can nothing render but 
allegiant thanks; a thousand thanks, 
Signior.”’ 

Director of Entertainments ; “ When 
a man thanks me heartily, methinks I 
have given him a penny! Here is tor 
thy pains.” ; 

Visitor (greeting the Lady Secretary of 
Bazaar): “Dear lady, it is sweet pleasure 
to congratulate you upon this present 
enterprise. You have rendered golden 
service, not only in the office of love, but 
in all the accoutrement, complement and 
ceremony of it. What pageantry, what 
feats, what shows! They say they are 
devised by you; this is much credit to 
you, the supervisor. All have done well, 
but you the best.” 

Bazaar Secretary: “ Kind sir, I can 
no other answer make but thanks. A 
woman’s thought runs before her actions, 
and all that I take in hand to do I strive 
to do better than well. We have about 
us gather’d flocks of friends, and they 
alike have deserved high commendation, 
true applause and love for Christian 
service and true chivalry. Our expecta- 
tion hath this day an end, and ’tis my 
hope to end successfully, our labour’s 
recompense the bounty and the benison 
of Heaven.’’ y a 

Visitor: ‘‘ It grows late; loving wife 
and gentle daughter, pray you draw 
homewards. Good-night and welcome, 
both at once, to those that go or tarry. 
And so, adieu! Dear friends, I pray 
God’s blessing on your holy task to 
recompense your love.” 


lighted lamp. The doctor looked into 
her glowing eyes. What he saw 
there, and her words, satisfied him. 

‘““That’s good enough to go on 
with, little sweetheart. Let yourself 
go. However fond of me you get, it 


- can’t be more than my love for you.” 


As they strolled down the deserted 
street, Imogen sighed contentedly. 

“Tt’s very wonderful! When I 
left Uncle Fraser I felt I was leaving 
happiness behind. Instead, I’ve 
found it here. But, of course, things 
don’t always work out like this.” 

“They sometimes do, though,” 
replied the happy lover, 





THERE was, once upon a time, a great 
nation, which had arisen steadily from 
its early beginnings to dominate a 
vast portion of the earth’s surface. 
Its pioneers journeyed forth into 
distant lands, conquering as they 
went. Its sons possessed strength, 
tenacity of purpose; its daughters 
possessed fairness and charm, It 
marched triumphantly along the 
-paths of science; it harnessed the 
powers of Nature to its will. Marvels 
of art and of literature were its 
glorious portion, and these increased 
steadily. Treasures of both were 
guarded in galleries and libraries. 
The air, the earth, the sea, were alike 
its dominion. There seemed no limit 
to what its scientists could achieve, 
until at length men and women, 
severed by half the 
surface of the globe, 
could behold each 
other’s faces, hear 
each other’s words! 
Space was well-nigh 
annihilated. 

And as the benefi- 
cent powers of science 
were unfolded, the 
knowledge of what 
chemical agents could 
achieve in the way of 
destruction was un- 
folded also. 

Now this nation, as 
was natural in its 
greatness and_ sur- 
passing strength, 
aroused the envy 
of other nations, 
powerful also, skilled 
also in science, able 
to achieve marvels 
by the powers of 
Nature. 

Strife at length 
broke out between 
them. 

The prophecy of 
Tennyson was ful- 
filled— 


“Of the nations’ airy 
navies, grappling 
in the central 
blue.” 


A Foreshadow of Actual 
Possibility. 


The frenzy of war 
waxed more and more 
furious; and at last 


By LILY WATSON 


came the supreme achievement of 
science. 

By the operation of the deadliest 
of poison gases, by the explosion 
of annihilating bombs, whole cities 
were wiped out in a few moments. 
And not only did cities perish, but 
vast tracts of harvest field, of pasture, 
were reduced to blackened wastes. 

Under the sea the most merciless 
of submarines attacked vessels that 
carried produce from land to land. 
Crews, passengers, goods, alike 
perished in the waves, so that the 
ocean became one vast heaving 
grave. 

At the end, all the treasures of 
art and literature possessed by the 
nations at war had vanished; all 
the marvels of architecture were 
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razed to the ground; all manu- 
factories, all centres of commerce, 
lay in the dust.. Even the combatants 
were reduced, by the violence of 
mutual attacks, to a mere handful. 
And only a remnant of dazed miser- 
able creatures, helpless and poverty- 
stricken, were left to tell the tale of 
their mighty senseléss ruin. In short, 
civilisation was destroyed. 

What a preposterous allegory ! 
some reader may exclaim. 

Not at all. It foreshadows an actual 
possibility, although recent events 
have shown that men are not utterly 
blind to the danger. 

Knowledge is power; but power 
needs to be tempered by another 
force or it becomes self-annihilating. 
And my parable, which is no parable, 
illustrates this truth. 

At the time when 
St. Paul wrote the 
wonderful chapter we 
are considering, in- 
tellect was supremely 
honoured in Greece; 
power was supremely 
honoured in Rome, 
amd Siu t ellayeesaa.s 
suggested in my last 
article, it must have 
been the life and. 
death of Jesus Christ 
which taught St. Paul 
that love was above 
all. For there was 
nothing in his world 
to emphasise the 
truth. 

Love is Greater 
than Prophecy. 

Considering this 
Apostle’s character, it 
is very significant 
that he should put 
love before the gift of 
“ prophecy ”? — which 
here means preaching 
with special inspira- 
tion—before the in- 
timate knowledge of 
God’s counsels and 
will, which would 
enable a man to 
enlighten others. 
These things are not 
valueless. St. Paul 
is not saying that 
intelligent preach- 
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Love and Knowledge 


the doctrines of Christianity, are 
“nothing.” He says that, without 
love, their possessor is ‘“‘ nothing ’’— 
of no account: “If I have the gift 
of’ prophecy, and know all mysteries 
and all knowledge . . . . but have not 
love, I am nothing.” 

The gifts themselves are valuable, 
of course. But something else must 
be united with them—the apprecia- 
tion of the relationship that binds 
man to man, and man to God. 

We might have supposed that 
knowledge within the sphere of 
Christian doctrine would appeal to 
the Apostle; but we see the low 
estimate he places upon it, apart 
from love. And therefore, all other 
kinds of knowledge, without love to 
God and man, would seem to him 
even less worthy of regard, so far as 
their possession is concerned. 

. An Example from 
“Paracelsus.” 

There is an example from modern 
literature which illustrates this, if 
my readers will not be alarmed by 
the mention of Browning’s Para- 
celsus. Probably most of them have 
been content to leave it unread. And 
at any rate they regard it as an 
obscure uninteresting poem. 

It is, of course, long, and very 
difficult to understand in places. 
But there are wonderful passages of 
beauty hidden there, to discover 
which means a life’s possession. 

Paracelsus, a real character, was 
a professor of medicine, born in 
1493. He is shown in the poem as 
bent: on the pursuit of knowledge. 
He is resolved to go his own way ; to 
stand quite alone, absolutely self- 
sufficient. He covets success for its 
own sake, not for the sake of helping 
mankind. - He personifies the arro- 
gance of intellect. 

Guided by this only, Paracelsus 
fails, and the poem traces his failure, 
revealed at last to him by the poet 
Aprile, who typifies Love. 

When Paracelsus is lamenting his 
baffled aims, his disappointment, he 
hears a voice singing— 


“T hear a voice, perchance I heard 
Long ago, but all too low, 
So that scarce a care it stirred 
If the voice were real or no; 
I heard it in my youth, when first 
The waters of my life out- 
burst.” 


Aprile symbolises love alone, as 
Paracelsus symbolises knowledge 
alone. Paracelsus sees that there 
is something here which he has 


failed .to grasp, and exclaims, too 
acc ne 


“We must never part, 

Are we not halves of one dissevered 
world 

Whom this strange chance unites 
once more? Part? never! 

Till thou, the lover, know; and I, 
the knower, 

Love—until both are saved.” 


A wise critic (Professor Sir Henry 
Jones) says of Browning: “ The one 
object of supreme interest to him is 
the development of the soul, and his 
penetrative insight revealed to him 
the power to love as the paramount 
fact in that development. To love, 
he repeatedly tells us, is the sole 
and supreme object of man’s life ; 
it is the one lesson which he has 
to learn on earth; and love once 
learnt, in what way it matters 
little, ‘it leaves completion in the 
soul.’ 

“This view of the significance of 
love grew on Browning as his know- 
ledge of man’s nature and destiny 
became fuller and deeper, while at 
the came time his trust in the 
intellect became less.” 


A Fairy Tale 
by Ruskin. 


When Ruskin was a young man he 
wrote a fairy tale, illustrated by 
Richard Doyle, entitled “ The King 
of the Golden River.” It was com- 
posed for a little girl friend of his, 
and should interest modern children. 
It tells of three brothers, two of 
whom were clever and avaricious, 
while the youngest was gentle and 
simple-hearted. In the end, the 
callousness and selfishness of the 
elders brought them to ruin and an 
evil fate, while the youngest, through 
his tender kindness and sympathy, re- 
deemed the lost inheritance. At the 
close of this story was placed a poem 
entitled “‘ Charitie.’”” One verse comes 
in appropriately here. Of God and 
His creation the poet says— 


“When first He 
signéd zone, 


stretched the 


And heaped the hills, and 
_ barred the sea, " 
Then Wisdom sat beside His 


throne, 
But His own word was Charitie.”’ 


Charitie means Love. That was 
recognised from the beginning as 
nearest to the Godhead. 

A poem by Charles Kingsley that 
used to be quoted very much to girls 
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in my own youth, is perhaps a little 
out-of-date now. But I used often to 
be exhorted thus— 


“Be good, sweet maid, and let who 
will be clever, 
Do noble things, not dream 
them, all day long, 
And so make life, death, and that 
vast For Ever. 
One grand sweet song.” 


Would the modern girl hear this 
address with patience? Probably 
not. She would object (as I used 
privately to think) that cleverness 
is not altogether a matter of: the 
will. But, anyhow, there was a 
lesson in the lines that we may still 
heed. Cleverness apart from good- 
ness—which involves love to God 
and humanity—does not tend to 
perfection of character. 

The wonderful growth of know- 
ledge in the present day; the in- 
creasing facility with which man 
adapts himself to his environment ; 
the advance of education ; are rather 
apt to confuse the standard of values. 
To know / it is surely all important. 
The tendance and training of char- 
acter, on which such stress was laid 
in my old school, may readily be 
forgotten. 

In that school, to which I have 
often referred (and I beg my readers 
to pardon me for doing so), a girl 
might be brilliantly clever, but if 
she had not the charm of kindness, 
unselfishness, thought in self-denying 
effort for others, she was not deemed 
a success. 

It is very difficult in the modern 
day-school for girls to get this spirit 
into the corporate life, and there is 
a terrible risk of mere intellectual 
achievement being the aim, attain- 
ment of which means triumph and 
praise. 

When girls do not live together 
under one roof, it is hard to see how 
this false standard can be avoided. 
Yet it is a false standard. You may 
be crammed with knowledge, may 
be a modern Lady Jane Grey, so far 
as classical attainments go, may be 
an expert mathematician, able and 
brilliant in a dozen ways, the head 
girl of your school, the pride of your 
college, and yet you may, in the eyes 
of your Creator, be a failure. 

The cold, hard, clever woman— 
she is detestable ; one feels that she 
is a “ mistake,’ however great her 
powers. 

Happily, the nature of woman is 


always at work to counteract the 
tendency to over-intellectualism, and 
many of the ablest of women scholars 
are delightful in character. 

Let no one decry knowledge, nor 
the rapture of its attainment. And 
yet intellectual gain fails of its true 
end, both for the individual and the 
race, unless there is love mingled 
with it. For— 


“ Heaven doth with us as we with 
torches do, 
Not light them for themselves.”’ 


This is true in every department of 
knowledge, and especially with regard 
to religion. 

To use a homely illustration, 
we may have come into contact 
with a teacher versed in Biblical 
criticism. Details of Jewish antiqui- 
ties she has at her fingers’ ends; 
she knows all about the approximate 
dates of the Four Gospels, their 

’ ’ 5 . 
probable source, the various readings 
of difficult passages. Her Bible- 
class is thoroughly instructed in all 
sorts of recondite matters. And let 
not one despise such knowledge ! 


THE DAIRY, ALTHORP PARK, NORTHAMPTON, 
WITH ITS QUAINTLY THATCHED ROOF, 


But, somehow, the class is not keen. 
The girls listen and remember, or 
forget, as may be. Their lives are 
not influenced to any perceptible 
extent, and the unemotional clever- 
ness displayed leaves them cold. 

Here is another teacher, whose 
devotion to our Lord is a burning 
living force. Love inspires her words, 
and draws others within the sphere 
of her enthusiasm. She is not 
ignorant ; for His sake she will learn 
all she can about His earthly life. 
But it is her love to Him which 
attracts others to discipleship. 

In religion, knowledge without love 
is barren. 

In the life of Lord Shaftesbury it 
was his nurse who taught him the 
early lessons that had to do with 
his later beneficent work for suffer- 
ing children. 

Intellectual knowledge alone would 
not have achieved for humanity 
what that untaught woman did for 
the lonely little fellow at her knee; 
and it bore rich fruit in later 
years. 

Thomas a Kempis says- 
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Love and Knowledge 


“Tf I knew all that is in the world, 
And yet were not incharity withmen, 
What would it profit me before my 

Godi? 


It is love that leads to action; it 
is love that pours a light into the 
darkness of self, and lets us see, 
beyond our narrow personality, into 
a larger world ; that means, after all, 
true knowledge. 

We need in the present day to 
alter our standards. The one thing 
supremely important in the training 
of the young, in our own self-dis- 
cipline, is to know God, Whom to 
know is to love. Then shall know- 
ledge find its true fulfilment; then, 
at last, will there be some chance of 
the Kingdom of Heaven upon earth. 
Let us use as our daily prayer the 
thought expressed in this verse—- 


“O dearest Lord, Thy sacred Brow 
With thorns was pierced 
for me, . 
Oh, pour Thy blessing on 
my head, 
That I may think for 
Whee; 


To 
be 
con- 
tin- 
ued. 
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As a rule, tempera- 
ment plays as big 
a part in the choice 
of a holiday cam- 
paign as it does in 
other departments 
of activity, so that 
one often hesitates 
to voice to others 
the merits of a 
vacation that has 
brought satis- 
faction to oneself. 
But in the case of 
a Swiss holiday one 
feels no such diffi- 
dence, since it can 
be so located as to 
satisfy practically 
all demands that 
“may be made on it. 

For instance, 
supposing you. to 
have chosen as your bourne one of 
the many delightful little villages that 
cluster round the Lake of Lucerne, 
you may, either as a mountain- 
climber, or as one who prefers to 
regard the summer holiday as a form 
of mild rest-cure, have an equally 
enjoyable time. You can _ sally 
forth after breakfast armed with the 
exceedingly comprehensive lunch that 
every hotel-keeper in this country is 
ready to bestow upon his guests for 
the asking, and scale the peaks of the 
Rigi or Pilatus, or you may, if you 
will, ascend them 
by funicular and 
eat your meal atop 
while still your 
friends be toiling 
up the side. You 
can visit each and 
every other little 
townlet on the lake 
by means of the 
steamers that ply 
from onetoanother, 
or you can take a 
rowing boat and 
steer your own 
ChattNcOUn cam 
bathe and you can 
fish, you can browse _ 
among country 
lanes or court the 
festal side of things 
among the shops 
an Gee sisi Sa Ol 
Lucerne itself. 
There is something 
for everybody. 





Bringing Home the Hay in the Engadine, Switzerland. In early June the 
Wagons appear laden with the First Crop of Fragrant Hay, tied up in 


Canvas Sheets. 
Donald McLeish. 


A Simple Journey. 

For the diffident, and especially 
for those unaccustomed to foreign 
travel, the actual journey is apt to 
loom in imagination far more alarm- 
ing than it actually is. Say you are 
taking the Lake of Lucerne as your 
objective, a two o’clock departure 
from London will, with a night spent 
on the train, find you at your destin- 


ation about eight in the morning, and 


with no change of carriages after the 
crossing. 
If the train be a little late in 





Calling the Cattle Home in the Bernese Oberland. The Alpine Horn has 
the Shape of a Churchwarden Pipe, greatly enlarged. 
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arriving, as it fre- 
quently is, you 
will have an hour 
before the depart- 
ure of the lake- 
steamer in which 
to look about you. 
And if you be not 
blessed with the 
gift of tongues, you 
will find to your 
relief that the aver- 
age Swiss has either 
been so blessed, or 
else brought up 
under an educa- 
tional system 
which performs the 
same office for 
him. Ticket-office 
officials, tea - shop 
proprietors, shop 
assistants, cob- 
blers, post-office clerks, all show a 
mastery of our own language which 
indeed putsone toshame. Make your 
holiday the opportunity of airing all 
the French and the German of which 
you may be mistress, but be prepared, 
I beg of you, for the ignominy of being 
answered in almost faultless English. 
The Price of 

Pension. 

Switzerland is a sort of prize-child 
among the nations so far as hotel- 
keeping is concerned. She is a 
country that relies more on her visi- 
tors than on her 
products for her 
prosperity, and 
therefore she has 
with great wisdom 
instituted an as- 
sociation which 
acts as a_ central 
controlling body 
for her hotel pro- 
prietors. All hotels 
and pensions are 
classified under this 
arrangement, over- 
charges are banned, 
and acertain super- 
vision is main- 
tained in regard 
to the manager’s 
attitude towards 
his guests. That is 
to say, complaints 
can be made direct 
to headquarters, 
and woe betide the 
individual against 


whom too many such 
complaints are  regis- 
tered. - 


To Procure 
Particulars. 


At the office of the 
Swiss Federal Railways 
in London there are ob- 
tainable pamphlets that 
give full particulars not 
alone as to the scenery 
of all the Swiss resorts, 
both large and small, 
but also as to the charges 
made in the various 
hotels in each. The 
minimum charge for bed 
and board averages from 
8 francs per day—the 
maximum is _ roughly 
15 francs. From _ per- 
sonal experience I can 
say that it is possible to 
secure at an intermedi- 
ate price of 12 francs 
50 cent. (or roughly Ios. 
per diem) a super-excel- 
lent cuisine and a bed- 
room that is both spac- 

_ious and provided with 
a balcony overlooking 
the lake. Arrangements 
must be made quite a 
couple of months ahead, 
and it is wise to send a 
small deposit as guar- 
antee of one’s arrival. 

The inclusion of an international 
postage coupon, price. 4d. (of the 
existence of which the majority of us 
are blissfully ignorant) will ensure 
a reply to one’s original missive of 
inquiry. Swiss hotel-keepers are 
snowed under with inquiries as to 
rooms during the busy part of the 
year, and must be forgiven if they 

“occasionally cut down their postage 
bill by maintaining silence, 

An Excursion 
Chart. 

There isasortof Teutonic thorough- 
ness about the manner in which the 


tourist is ‘‘ taken in hand” by the 


authorities. Each little town has its 


This Illustrates Zermatt’s Rising Generation. 
best known of 
Training Ground of the Country’s most Famous Guides. 





Switzerland’s Alpine Resorts, and 
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bureau where the visitor can obtain 
without charge a printed list of the 
principal excursions to be taken from 
the particular centre, together with 
the times of departure of the trains 
and steamers involved and the actual 
period necessary for each part of 
the walk. One feels a little as if 
one were being marshalled for a 
route march, but nevertheless the 
scheme is helpful and avoids contre- 
temps... It is generally worth while, 
if one contemplates taking a fair 
number of excursions, to avail one- 
self at the beginning of one’s holi- 
day of the special season tickets 
issued by the steamers. 


A Swiss Holiday 


Zermatt is the 


Appeals to All 


Following the 
Band. 


Those who care for 
dancing may have it 
each evening by visiting 
the hotel at which the . 
band attached to the 
town may be perform- 
ing. Each visitor on 
arrival is given what is 
known as a “ Legitwma- 
tionskarte,’’ which es- 
tablishes the holder as 
a bona-fide resident for 
the period of the stay, 
and confers the right of 
entry to whatever spot 
the band may be bound 
for. This gives variety 
to the holiday, and adds 
greatly to the enjoyment 
of the dance devotee. 
The “Heimatschutz.” 

Those of us who have 
known the sorrow of 
seeing lovely spots in 
our own country become 
gradually spoilt through 
the cutting down of 
woods, the building of 
unsightly villas and the 
destruction of old land- 
marks, will appreciate 
the association which 
has been instituted in 
Switzerland in the cause 
of ‘‘ Heimatschutz,”’ that 
is to say for the preservation of 
the beauty of Swiss scenery, the 
maintenance of Swiss costume, and 
the protection of characteristic archi- 
tecture. Switzerland remains un- 
spoilt, because steps are taken to keep 
its loveliness untouched. Even in 
regard to its bird life is care taken 
to protect Nature, while scientists 
are engaged also in securing that no 
plant-life indigenous to the country 
is allowed to die out. 

With so conscientious a cherishing 
of all that makes for enjoyment, is 
it any wonder that Switzerland con- 
tinues to be the playground of the 
world ? 
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Chapter XV. 


“Ou, George, I wish you'd sell this place ; 
do let us go right away from here!” 
Gladys Swinnerton spoke sharply. She 
turned a harassed face on her husband 
as he came into the hall of Granstone 
Abbey. 

Mr. Swinnerton was going out riding— 
his attire clearly indicated that. The 
coat, the hat, the top-boots, were all in 
the newest and most correct style, very 
like a country squire in a musical 
comedy. But somehow they did not look 
correct on him, he looked ill at ease in 
them. No wonder the grooms had winked 
behind his back just now when he came 
into the stable. He stopped pulling at 
his spotless doeskin glove, and stared at 

-his wife. 

“Go away? Well, really, Gladys, I 
_don’t know what you do want. The 
children are splendidly well; the house 
is comfortable; you can have all your 
friends down from town. What’s wrong 
with the place ?”’ 

“ Tt’s us that’s wrong, not the place,” 
said Gladys ungrammatically but truly. 
‘“ Just look at this pile of letters !’’ She 
held. them up dramatically. “Do you 
know what they are ? All refusals for the 
garden-party you told me to send out 
cards for. All the county people have 
refused. Curious, isn’t it, that they’ve 
every one of them got a previous engage- 
ment. Why, there’ll hardly be a soul 
here—only a few from town and your 
lot from Langsford. All the gentry are 
giving us the cold shoulder.” 

“ What if they are ? ’’ growled George, 
tugging at his glove. “‘ There, I’ve split 
the thing!”’ He flung it aside. “ V’ll be 
even with them all yet. Ive got the 
money, and money will do everything.” 

“Not quite everything.” Mrs. Swin- 
nerton was shrewd. Exclusive county 
society is one of the very few things in 
which money makes very 
little difference. ‘‘ County 
people always hang to- 
gether. They’re all angry 
with you because of the 
way you've treated Lady 
Mary Chester.” 

“And precious little I 
care!’ George turned 
angrily on his wife. “ I’) 
have her in Court before 
I’ve done. My lawyer at 
Langsford is doing his 
level best to make it hot 
for her, and for that prig 
of a Dacre, too—finding 
that letter in the nick of 
time.’’ He sneered. 

“Well, you must do as 
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you like. If you’d given in over it, or 
even offered her the house before the 
letter turned up—as Cecil didn’t want 
it—the grandees about here would have 
behaved differently.” 

““T don’t care how they behave. A 
stuck-up lot, that’s what they are. That 
Rector’s wife, too ! How she looks down 
her nose when she sees me coming. She 
blames us, of course, for her nieces’ 
running away like that. As if it was our 
fault! I’m sure we made fuss enough 
of that haughty Geraldine; and she 
flung over Cecil as if he were an old shoe. 
But I’ve got the money, and I'll make 
them smart one of these days, see if I 
don’t.” 

Mr. Swinnerton banged his hat on his 
head and went out to his horse, which a 
groom was holding for him at the door. 
He clambered up and rode away, angrily 
brooding as he went. What was wrong 
with things? Here he was, young, 
successful, wealthy, with a wife who 
loved him, and three beautiful children ; 
a fine estate, all his own. Why couldn’t 
he be happy ? 

Like most men, Mr. Swinnerton was 
keenly susceptible to ridicule, and of late 
he had had a shrewd suspicion that the 
county folk—ay, and the villagers too— 
laughed at him, and mocked at his 
attempts to play the country squire. He 
had noted the covert smile, the glance 
at his faultless get-up, the air almost of 
pity with which people had surveyed 
him and his smartly-dressed wife at the 
various functions—flower-shows, fetes— 
they had attended in the neighbourhood. 
Yes, they were all making fun of him and 
his money. The thought stung him, and 
he urged his horse to a gallop. 

There was the Rectory with its tall 
chimneys, its lovely old tiled roof. The 


Abbey estate stretched to the foot of 
the garden, and Mr. Swinnerton, as he 
clattered by, could see the Rector pacing 
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along the grass path, his hands behind 
him, his shoulders stooping as he walked 
and pondered. 

“ They’re all against me, every one of 
them,” thought the angry owner of the 
Abbey. He recalled his only talk with 
the Rector; the courteous, yet decided 
way in which the parson had expressed 
himself on the subject of the tenants’ 
ball; His own furious reply; his bitter 
resentment. Deep in his heart Mr. 
Swinnerton knew the Rector had been 
right, but that had only made him 
angrier. And from that moment every- 
thing had gone wrong. 

The men working on the field touched 
their caps to their master as he galloped 
by, but it seemed to George Swinnerton, 
aggrieved and suspicious, as if even they 
were grinning to each other. They knew 
well that he was only playing a part. He 
wasn’t really a country gentleman, were 
he ever so smartly dressed, ever so booted 
and gaitered. 

He cast a glance behind him. Yes, © 
they were looking after him and talking, 
leaning on their spades. He urged on his 
horse, muttering under his breath. Per- 
haps they were saying he could not ride. 
He’d show them he could ! 

A deep ditch separated this field from 
the next—a wide jump, but he’d do it— 
then, maybe, they’d stop grinning at 
him, the fools ! 

He put the horse at the jump. The 
animal knew far better than his master 
the hopelessness of the task, but he made 
a gallant attempt ; jumped, came crash- 
ing down, and horse and rider fell 
together in a confused mass. 

Long before the labourers could reach 
Mr. Swinnerton the horse had got clear 
away. Badly cut, maddened with fright, 
he made a bolt for his stable. But his 
rider lay in a crumpled heap at the 
bottom of the deep ditch. 

The Rector, musing on his next 
Sunday’s sermon, was 
rudely disturbed. A 
breathless labourer burst 


through the garden 
gate. 

“Please, sir, please, 
Rector, Mr. Swinnerton 


he’s had a accident. He’s 
bleeding something awful ; 
he looks as if he’s dead. 
What ’ud we better do 
with *im, sir? ’E lays in 
the ditch yonder !”’ 

“Til call Mrs. Wight- 
man,” said the Rector, 
hurrying to the house. 
Jessie would know what 
todo. Ina few moments 
he and his wife were 


WHEN THE PATIENT WAS ALLOWED TO SIT UP, 
HIS BED WOULD BE COVERED WITH PLANS. 


kneeling in the ditch bending over the 
huddled form. 

Mr. Swinnerton was breathing, but 
blood was pouring from a cut in his 
head. Mrs. Wightman, calm and prac- 
tical, issued her orders as she tried to 
stop the bleeding. 

“You'd better go at once, John, and 
telephone for Dr. Thompson, then tele- 
phone up to the Abbey and tell Mrs. 
Swinnerton her husband has had an 
accident. The men must get help; he 
must be carried into the Rectory. Be 
quick! He’s very seriously hurt.” 

With wonderful dexterity Mrs. Wight- 
man improvised a tourniquet and checked 
the bleeding, then she sat in the ditch 
with the wounded head in her lap and 
waited. The men soon returned, and 
under her directions Mr. Swinnerton 
was carried into the house and up the 
broad shallow stairs to the Rectory 
bed-room. 

Mrs. Wightman dared not leave her 
patient lest the tourniquet should slip, 
but she calmly gave directions for hot 
bottles, blankets. Everything possible 
was done, when the sound of the Abbey 
motor was heard and Mrs. Swinnerton, 
breathless, rushed upstairs. 

Mrs. Wightman held up a warning 
hand. Mrs. Swinnerton checked herself 
and crept to the bed. 


t 


“Is he dying ? ”’ she whispered, awe- 
struck. 

‘“‘He’s very much hurt. If only the 
doctor would come! Send your car off 
to find him, or to fetch another doctor 
from Langsford.”’ 

Mrs. Swinnerton hurried downstairs, 
but before she reached the hall door 
Dr. Thompson’s car came up the drive 
and he leapt out. 

Mrs. Wightman had been trained as a 
nurse; the doctor well knew her ad- 
mirable skill and coolness. He flung her 
a word of grim approval as he saw what 
had already been done, then they set 
to work. Mrs. Swinnerton sobbingly 
offered her help, but she was utterly 
useless, and Mrs. Wightman gently bade 
her go downstairs and wait. 

Oh, that awful waiting! -Poor Gladys 
wandered to and fro, up and down, 
starting at every sound. The Rectory 
cook was like her mistress—practical, 
efficient; she sturdily carried up .can 
after can of hot water, and, in response 
to Mrs. Swinnerton’s agonised questions, 
stolidly repeated— 

“ The gentleman’s powerful bad, that 
new be=n 

Hours seemed to pass, but at last the 
Rector, coming in from the garden, 
found a distracted figure walking up and 
down, wringing her hands and crying. 
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“ George! Oh, George! 
what shall Ido?” 

The Rector, feeling his own deficiencies 
in practical nursing, had wandered into 
the garden, but here was work he could 
do, and he did it well. He took Mrs. 
Swinnerton into his study, talked 
soothingly, and, finally, knelt in prayer. 

Gladys felt as awkward as most people 
do at this sudden introduction of religion. 
She had been living an almost heathen 
life, utterly regardless of the claims of 
God. She stared at the Rector. Rather 
odd, wasn’t it, to pray like this in the 
middle of the day? One said one’s 
prayers at night. “‘At least, the children 
do,’”’ she thought. But perhaps she had 
better kneel down. 

Then suddenly it seemed to her as if 
Someone were actually in the room. 
The Rector was talking to Him just as 
if He really could hear, could help; notin 
any set form of words, but as if He were 
a living person, with a heart that beat 
for her sorrow, that felt with her in this 
agony of suspense and dread. 

Mrs. Swinnerton hid her face, and her 
heart cried out in anguish to this 
Saviour Who suddenly seemed to have 
come so near; and, in love and mercy, 
He heard her cry. 

There was a slight noise in the room. 
Mrs. Wightman stood there, her face 


If you die, 
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pale and drawn with the strain through 
which she had passed. She held out her 
hands, as Gladys rose from her knees, 
and the tears were shining in those eyes 
which used to seem so hard. 

“ He’s better; not as badly hurt as 
we feared,’’ she said brokenly. And the 
two women clung together and wept. 

“One touch of nature makes the 
whole world kin.’’ Mrs. Swinnerton 
forgot the Rector’s wife’s aloofness, her 
disapproval, her primness; she had 
suddenly become a woman—and a 
woman who had saved George Swinner- 
ton’s life. 

“ He’d have bled to death very likely 
if Mrs. Wightman hadn’t known what 
to do,’’ said the doctor, when at last he 
came downstairs. ‘‘ Admirable—that’s 
what she is. It’s a pity there are not 
more like her.’’ He glanced disapprov- 
ingly at Mrs. Swinnerton’s tear-stained 
face and quivering hands. 

“Now, your husband must not be 
moved. I’ll send a nurse. He’s going to 
get better, but he’ll need perfect quiet— 
and he’ll get it here.” 

Gladys looked anxiously at the 
Rector’s wife. What would she say to 
this sudden invasion of her home? It 
wasn't as if they had been friendly at all. 

But Mrs. Wightman took the whcle 
thing as a matter of course, and paid no 
heed to Gladys’s protestations. All 
Mrs. Swinnerton could do was to take 
the motor to the Abbey and return 
laden with all manner of stores—sheets, 

- blankets, brandy, beef-tea, jelly—till Mrs. 
Wightman became even: more human, 
and laughed, almost girlishly, as she saw 
the Rectory hall transformed into a sort 
of general shop. 

George Swinnerton’s accident proved 
to be one of the greatest blessings of his 
life. As he lay in the Rectory spare-room 
he was learning wonderful lessons— 
lessons of gentleness, forbearance. His 
wife, as she hung over his bed, seemed 
changing too. She was humbler, quieter. 

The Rector would come every day and 
sit by the bed; he was learning, too, 
from the man of the world. And soon 
he and George were deep in wonderful 
schemes for the good of the village. A 
water supply—how about that ? They 
would discuss it for hours together ; and 
when the patient was allowed to sit up 
his bed would be covered with plans, 
and he and the Rector would eagerly 
discuss this and that point, till Mrs. 
Wightman could only marvel at the 
wonderful change that seemed coming 
over their lives. 

At first Geraldine was not mentioned ; 
but when the weight of anxiety about 
her husband was lightened, Gladys spoke 
quite freely to the Rector’s wife. 

“JT think Geraldine is well out of it. 
And it’s all settled now—Cecil’s going to 
be married, you know, to a girl of his 
own sort, one who’ll like his sort of 


roving life, and who’s able to stand up 
for herself. And I think, now, it’s a 
great pity your nieces don’t come back 
here. Everything’s going to be so happy. 
I’m sure I feel like a different creature, 
you’ve been so good to us. We under- 
stand things better, somehow. And Lady 
Mary Chester is to have that house she’s 
so keen on. George made me write to his 
lawyer as soon as he could think of 
business. Can’t we find your nieces, and 
get them to come back ? How about an 
advertisement in the front page of The 
Times ?”’ 

A consultation was held, Mr. Swinner- 
ton, sitting up in bed, being the chair- 
man as it were, and an advertisement 
was concocted which implored “ C. and 
G. M.” to return to their home at once, 
as all was well. ‘ 

But as June changed into July, and 
nothing was heard of the absentees, even 
the Rector began to get a little anxious. 

“Geraldine said she would write if 
they were ever in any trouble,’”’ he would 
repeat. “‘ She said we were not to worry.” 
But he watched anxiously for the post, 
and his heart saddened as the days 
went on. 

Mr. Swinnerton’s recovery was quicker 
than had been anticipated, and early in 
July he was able to return to the Abbey. 
The Rector had let it be known that the 
Swinnertons were much improved and 
softened; and Lady Mary Chester, 
although she was absent in town, had 
announced her intention of being friendly 
to her erstwhile landlord. The“ county” 
came in flocks to call; the tide of public 
opinion turned ; it was agreed that “ the 
Abbey people must be given a chance.” 

There were tears in George Swinner- 
ton’s eyes when he wrung the Rector’s 
hand and tried to thank him. Gladys 
frankly cried as she hugged Mrs. 
Wightman. : 

“ You saved George’s life—I’ll never, 
never forget it, and your wonderful 
goodness! I feel that life is quite altered. 
I used to hate Granstone, but I love it 
now. We’ll do all we can for it, and for 
you,”’ she said, as the big drops splashed 
down her cheeks. 

“To think how I loathed her!” 
Gladys said to her husband, as she 
dabbed at her face with the tiny square 
of lawn which she called a handkerchief. 
““We used to poke fun at them both— 
she with her shocked prim expression, 
and he with his horror over that tenants’ 
ball. But now I see them as they really 
are. He’s a saint.’’ Gladys’s face was 
grave. The remembrance of that prayer 
in the study was a sacred one. 

“Yes, he is that,’”’ said George; “‘ and 
a bit unpractical, too—the dear old chap. 
But I’m out to help him all I can. We'll 
always go to church now, old lady, and 
back him up. I hated Mrs. Wightman 
too. I’d go miles round to avoid meeting 
her, but she saved my life, and I’m never 
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going to forget it. If it hadn’t been for 
her, maybe I’d never have seen this old 
place again,’ he added, as the motor 
turned in at the old stone gateway and 
purred up the drive. 


Chapter XVI. 


How does one begin to look for two 
missing girls in London ? ; 

Hugh had made such wonderful plans ! 
Employment agencies—they were the 
places, he told himself. Catherine and 
Geraldine would probably be almost 
penniless, they would have to begin to 
earn money at once; he would go to 
every agency he could find. What was 
simpler ? He would ask if two sisters 
of their description had applied for work. 
He made a long list of addresses and 
journeyed up and down, but he found 
himself most coldly received. 

““We never give the names and 
addresses of our clients,’’ he was told 
time after time by the heads of the 
agencies, who one and all looked. most 
suspiciously at this singularly handsome 
man with his eager face. 

Then how about advertisements ? 
Surely one could read through the 
columns of the leading daily papers. 
Geraldine would probably advertise for 
employment—she was the pushing one. 
But this soon proved a hopeless task. 
And then, would the sisters use their 
own name ? Ofcourse not. Hugh hadn’t 
thought of that. He threw the news- 
papers angrily aside. 

“He walked the London streets till he 
was footsore. He shrank from going to 
inquiry agencies or private detectives. 
They would simply laugh at him; he had, 
after all, so few particulars to tell them. 
Then they might go down and make 
inquiries at Granstone and upset the 
Rector, and that would never do. No, 
he must be his own detective. But he 
made a sorry job of it, and was forced to 
confess to Lady Mary, when he met her 
in the grill-room of her hotel, that he had 
made no progress at all in the direction 
of finding Catherine. 

“Lady Mary, I’m getting to feel 
frantic,’’ he said vehemently. ‘“ I’m like 
a bull in a net. I can’t get away from 
the thought that it’s somehow my fault. 
If only I’d been kinder to that poor child 
—if only I’d watched over her. She 
hadn’t anyone to advise her ; her mother 
was dead.’’ His voice broke, and he 
turned his head away. 

_ Lady Mary laid her fragile hand on his 
brown one and patted it sympathetically. 
_ “Come, Mr. Dacre! Come, Hugh, 
cheer up! A young man can do so little 
to help a girl. Catherine couldn’t have 
come to you about her sister’s love-affair. 
And if she had, what could you have 
done? Geraldine has been a tiresome 
young woman—selfish to a degree. Not 
that I ought to blame her now,’ went on 
Lady Mary. “‘ At any rate, I shall not 


see her at Chamfers 
in my stead. She 
has acted wisely in 
breaking off her 
engagement, and I 
feel certain we shall 
very soon hear of 
her and Catherine— 
they may write to 
the Rector any day 
now—he has_ pro- 
mised to let me 
know at once. Had 
you not better return 
to Granstone Hall, 
and wait patiently?” 

No, Hugh.couldn’t 
do that, he said; he 
must go on with his 
quest. He had got 
diggings with a 
student friend, an 
antiquarian like him- 
self, in Bloomsbury : 
and the friend fondly 
imagined that he 
was working at the 
British Museum, but 
it was not of mum- 
mies nor of sar- 
cophagi that Hugh 
was dreaming. No, 
he saw ever before 
him Catherine’s face 
—pale, tear-stained, 
as he had seen it in 
Granstone Church ; 
or strained and 
anxious, bending 
over him in the 
underground pas- 
sage; and as he saw 
it he moaned. 

He was besieged 
by requests from 
every learned society 
in London to read a 
paper, to speak, to 
tell of his marvellous 
discovery, but he 


refused every one. 


He had almost for- 
gotten the thrilling 
moment when, with 
trembling hands, he 
had lifted the lid of 


the ancient chest, - ; 


when he had tenderly 
unfolded the gold- 
embroidered vest- 
ments. His thoughts, 
his heart, were with 
the living, not with 
the dead any longer. 

As the days dragged 
on Hugh grew almost 
desperate, and Lady 
Mary began to get 
anxious about him, 
as she looked at his 
haggard face. Hugh 


TO SEE ME? TELL ME, CHILD—TELL ME.” 
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turned to her more 
and more. He made 
no secret now of his 
love for Catherine, 
and Lady Mary 
seemed to under- 
stand. She let him 
talk on; his over- 
charged heart found 
relief in this, and 
luncheon at the hotel 
soon became a daily 
institution. 

One morning Hugh 
found Lady Mary 
much excited. She 
was standing on the 
hotel steps, looking 
out for him; she 
held a letter in her 
hand. He leapt the 


‘steps two at a time. 


Had she news of 
Catherine? he asked 
eagerly; but Lady 
Mary shook her 
head. 

“No actual news 
of her, Hugh; but 
important tidings, 
all the same. This 
letter is from Mrs. 
Wightman. She tells 
me that Mr. Swin- 
nerton has had a bad 
riding accident, and 
is being nursed at the 
Rectory. This seems 
to be bringing about 
a happier state of 
things. The Swin- 
nertons are much 
softened; and Mrs. 
Wightman tells me, 
too, that Cecil Swin- 
nerton has become 
engaged to someone 
else and is to be 
married immediately 
and to go abroad to 
live. The Swinner- 
tons are eager for 
Geraldine and Cathe- 
rine to return. An 
announcement is to 
appear daily from 
to-day in The Times 
begging them to do 
so. Here itis!” 

Lady Mary held 
out the front sheet 
of The Times. Hugh 
scarcely glanced at 
the paper. Why 
hadn’t he thought of 
that, fool that he 
was? For a moment 
he felt furiously 
jealous: then better 
feelings prevailed. 
No matter how it 
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was done, if only Catherine could be 
found. 

“ And by the same post I have received 
a most satisfactory letter from Mr- 
Jeffreys, my lawyer. Mr. Swinnerton 
abandons all claim to Chamfers, he tells 
me, and the purchase is to be concluded 
atonce.”’ Lady Mary beamed in triumph. 

“Now, Hugh, I want you to be reason- 
able. Return home with me in a few 
days’ time and wait. Something will 
surely be heard of Catherine very shortly ; 
and you are wasting your time here. I 
must remain in town another week. I 
have various engagements—luncheons, 
teas. Then a nephew of mine, who is 
head of a large Settlement in Bermondsey, 
has asked me over and over again to go 
down and see it. Perhaps you will come 
with me,” suggested Lady Mary. Any- 
thing to divert Hugh’s over-wrought 
mind, she thought. “‘ And after that wa 
can return home together.” 

‘““T can’t go back to Granstone, Lady 
Mary.’ Hugh spoke decisively. “ But 
T’ll come with you to the Settlement, of 
course. Let’s go to-night, shall we?” 
he said restlessly. ‘I can’t settle to 
anything—I’d like to come.” 

Lady Mary consulted her engagement- 
book. She was much in request during 

these short visits to town, but to-night 
was free and the expedition was arranged. 

Hugh came to dinner with her, and the 
little motor brougham, which she always 
used during her stay at the hotel, was 
waiting at the door, and quickly landed 
them at the Settlement. 

“What an awful street!” exclaimed 

Lady Mary, as Hugh helped her out. 
‘“ And suppose my nephew isn’t here ? 
I thought I should like to surprise him, 
but perhaps I ought to have told him I 
was coming.’ She clung to her com- 
_ panion and shrank away from the crowds 
of unkempt slum-dwellers who pushed 
forward to see the grand lady get out of 
the motor. How dreadful they looked ; 
would they do any harm ? 

But once inside the building her terrors 
vanished. A gymnasium display was in 
progress conducted by a burly sergeant ; 
his words of command rang sharply 
through the hall. 

Lady Mary looked round for her 
nephew. Was he here? Yes—he had 
seen her. He came limping through the 
crowd of spectators. 

“ Aunt Mary! How ripping! Come 
up on to the platform—I’ll show you 
everything. How good of you to 
come! ’”’ 

He led the way, talking all the time, 
pointing out this and that feature of 
the work, presenting one helper after 
another, some of them his old college 
friends, some lads from Rivera House. 

“T wish you had come on a Social 
night,’’ Denis Browne said. ‘“ This is 
the men and boy’s evening, there are 
no lady helpers here.’ 


‘ 


How he wished he could have intro- 
duced Geraldine to this aunt of his, he 
said to himself. Hugh stood moodily 
behind Lady Mary’s chair; he tried to 
rouse himself, but his heart was too 
heavy, and he was glad when it was 
time to go. But Lady Mary was en- 
thusiastic ; she was keenly interested in 
her nephew and his work. And as Denis 


_ was escorting her to the waiting motor 


she looked round her at the crowded 
sordid street, the sickly children, the 
squalor, the dirt. 

“ Denis, dear, can’t I do something 
to help you? Not only money. Just 
look at this crowded place. Can’t I give 
them a day in some beautiful garden? 
There’s your uncle’s huge place in Surrey 
—he’s never there; why could we not 
engineer a big treat ? It’s not far from 
town, we could easily get them there— 
charter a fleet of motors. Id willingly 
pay for it. I feel I have been selfish, 
dear; I did not realise all this.” Lady 
Mary made a comprehensive sweep with 
her arm. ‘‘ Now, Denis, help me. How 
can we doit?” 

“It’s perfectly easy, Aunt Mary. I’ve 
often wanted to ask someone to lend me 
a big garden. Ill get the Settlement 
people and my workers there right 
enough, and make all arrangements if 
you'll stand treat.’’ Denis laughed joy- 
fully. Here was his chance. Geraldine 
should come to the treat, and Lady Mary 
should see her. 

“Very well, then. I will telephone to 
your ‘uncle; he is staying in town—I 
dined there the other evening. He is 
sure to be willing, and then we can fix 
on a day and hope for fine weather.” 

Lady Mary talked happily as the 
motor sped swiftly westwards. This 
treat should be a splendid one. Hugh 
must come, too, and help. He roused 
himself to feign interest, and promised to 
accompany her. 

Lady Mary’s treat was long remem- 
bered in the neighbourhood of the Settle- 
ment. The day was gloriously fine; the 
old gardens of the Surrey mansion looked 
their loveliest. All manner of amuse-: 
ments had been provided—a splendid 
programme of sports was got through by 
Dr. Browne and his helpers ; and at last, 
tired out with enjoyment, the happy 
crowd of town-dwellers sat down in a 
big circle on the grass and called for 
“ the lady ’’ to sing to them. 

“You'll come to my aunt’s treat, 
won't you?” Denis had eagerly said 
to Geraldine. ‘‘ You and your sister can 
help me no end. Lots of children are 
coming ; would you mind taking charge 
of some of them on the way down, seeing 
they don’t fall out of the charabanc ? ” 

“I warn you, it’s not at all my style 
of thing,’ Geraldine had replied. ‘“‘ Now, 
Catherine will be in her element. I’m 
a selfish creature—I don’t care for looking 
after people.” 
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“You are not going to be selfish any 
longer,’ said Denis, looking straight at 
Geraldine with searching eyes that 
seemed to read her soul. 

She flushed faintly, then said yes, she 
would come, and she would help all she 
could. And Catherine said the same. 

Lady Mary’s arrival on the scene of 
her treat was indeed propitious. Geral- 
dine had just begun to sing. She stood in 
the centre of the big group, and every 
eye was fixed on her. She had taken off 
her hat, and, in the soft white frock, 
the sunshine flecking her hair, she 
looked her loveliest. Her thrilling young 
voice rose and fell. 

Denis Browne listened, enchanted. 

Catherine, always helpful and practical, 
had volunteered to go over to the huge 
tent across the park to arrange for tea. 
She was feeling sad to-day. This lovely 
old house, and garden with its trees, its 
flowers, its coolness, reminded her of 
Granstone, and her soul sickened for 
the country; she felt lonely. It was 
apparent to everyone that Dr. Browne- 
was becoming more and more absorbed 
in Geraldine. 

How Geraldine was altering, Catherine - 
was thinking, as she walked along. 
Humble, unselfish—Catherine hardly 
knew her sister. Only last night Geral- 
dine had hidden her face on Catherine’s 
shoulder and had spoken with a tender- 
ness hitherto unsuspected even by her- 
self. 

“Dear old Cath! You’ve been so good 
to me, and I’ve been so happy here. I’m 
very, very glad we ever came. But I’m 
beginning to hate living under an as- 
sumed name. We’ll write to uncle, shall 


we, and then we can tell everyone who 


We are 2c. 

“ Doesn’t Dr. Browne know your real 
name, then ?’”’ Catherine asked. She 
would not force her sister’s confidence. 

Geraldine blushed, but shook her head. 

“No—oh, no! And, Cath, you must 
think ” Geraldine became incoherent. 

Catherine kissed her tenderly. Re- 
served herself, she felt she could not ask 
questions. Geraldine would tell her when 
there was anything to tell. 

“We'll write to uncle to-morrow, 
then,’ Geraldine had said. ‘‘ There’s 
nothing to be afraid of now in going back. 
And you'll like to see Granstone again, 
won't you, Cath ? ”’ 

Catherine had said yes, she should 
like it, and the matter was decided. 
But to-day she felt the old wretched 
loneliness again. What had she to go 
back to? she asked herself, as she 
walked across the park towards the tea- 
tent. Mr. Dacre, if he had cared one 
bit, about her, would surely have made 
some sign after their adventure in the 
passage. But he had not even come; 
evidently he didn’t want to have any- 
thing more to do with her; he was 
vexed at her having gone in after him. 





Then Aunt Jessie and Uncle John didn’t 
want her, really. They had each other— 
they were perfectly happy. ‘“‘ I shall just 
be in their way,’ thought Catherine 
drearily. Geraldine was going to be 
married—of course she was. She would 
live in London, she wouldn’t need her 
sister any more. 

Suddenly Catherine felt the tears 
burning in her eyes. She forced them 
back ; she mustn’t cry. To-day was a 
treat ; she mustn’t spoil it by looking 
wretched. And Dr. Browne’s aunt was 
coming—the giver of the treat. How 
eager Dr. Browne had been that Geral- 
dine and Catherine should come to-day! 

“He wants his aunt to see her,” 
thought Catherine, with a pang at her 
lonely heart. Nobody wanted to see her. 
She went forlornly across the park, with 
its glorious old trees, its plantations of 
bracken, to where the big tent had been 
pitched. 

Geraldine’s song was nearly at an end 
when suddenly her voice quavered— 
broke. She started, turned pale. Who 
was coming over the grass ? A tall white- 
haired woman in a big black hat tied 
under her chin; and following her a 
dark-haired handsome man, tall and 
thin. Surely—surely—Geraldine knew 
them! Could it be? Oh, that dreadful 
night ! Hugh had come to fetch her, and 
he had seen her as she danced, had heard 
her voice as she sang, had seen Cecil! 
Oh, the shame of it! She stood rooted 
to the spot. 

Lady-Mary, too, was bewildered. Her 
nephew had come to meet her. She 
hesitated, and laid a trembling hand on 
- his arm. 3 

“Denis, dear, who is that?’ she 
asked. 

“ That’s Miss Mansfield!’’ Denis’s 
voice had a proud ring in it. His aunt 
must admire Geraldine—she simply 
must! How lovely she looked standing 
there! And yet—how pale! And why 
had she stopped singing ? 

“Mansfield ? Oh, just for a moment I 
thought ” began Lady Mary. 

But Hugh’s agitated voice broke in— 

“ That’s Geraldine Meyrick! Oh, 
Lady Mary, we’ve found them!” He 
made as if to rush forward. 

“Steady on!’ said Denis curtly. 
What did this odd fellow mean? He’d 
seen him before at the Settlement, 
hanging round his aunt; he’d teach the 
chap manners. 








“Miss Geraldine Mansfield ” he 
began. 

But Geraldine herself saved the 
situation. She had regained her self- 


possession, and she came forward shyly 
and held out her hand. 

“‘ Lady Mary Chester ! How wonderful 
that you should have found us. Then it 
is you who are Dr. Browne’s aunt. Did 
you know ?”’ she asked Denis. 

“ Know what ? I don’t understand.” 
Denis, like all healthy-minded men, 
hated mysteries. 

But Hugh had only one question to 
ask, and he blurted it out without a 
moment’s delay. 

“Your sister—where is she?” 
demanded. 

Geraldine looked vaguely round. 

“ Cath—she was here just now. Oh, 
I remember, she said she’d go and see 
about tea. There she is, over there.”’ 
She pointed across the park to where, in 
the distance, a slight figure in white 
was walking slowly with bent head. 

Hugh was gone, striding over the grass. 
His brain was in a whirl. Could it be 
true? Had he been raised all in a 
moment from the depths of despair to 
this bewildering joy? But he must 
go carefully. Catherine must not be 
startled. He approached, and called her 
name. 

“Miss Meyrick!” 
name, and Catherine started. Whose 
voice—ah, whose—was calling? Her 
heart knew; it leapt at the sound. Mr. 
Dacre—yes, it was he. 

Shamefacedly Catherine dashed away 
her tears. She held out a trembling 
hand and tried to speak; but Hugh 
didn’t wait to hear what she said. How 
pale she was, how wistful was the look in 
the dark eyes. 

A glade was near at hand, where the 
trees formed a shade and the ground 
fell away. Hugh drew Catherine into its 
shelter, he turned and faced her. 

“Why were you crying? Tell me,” 
he demanded. 

Catherine shook her head. 
suddenly she spoke passionately. 

“JT couldn’t help it. I’m so lonely. 
Nobody wants me. Geraldine’s thinking 
all the time about Dr. Browne—I can 
see she is. We’re going back to Granstone, 
but somehow I don’t care to go—mother 
is not there any longer.’ 

Catherine’s slender form was shaken 
by a storm of weeping. 


he 


It was her own 


Then 
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“Oh, Catherine! Oh, my dear, for- 
give me!’’ Hugh’s voice was thick. “I 
want you—lI’ve been looking for you 
wildly, despairingly. Oh, child, I never 
knew I loved you till I had lost you. I’d 
been grubbing underground, blind mole 
that I was, and then, all of a sudden, I 
realised how cruelly I had treated you, 
and how I loved you. Oh, can you for- 
give me ?”’ 

Hugh stood with outstretched arms, 
but Catherine turned away, and shook 
her head. 

“JT can’t believe it. You didn’t care 
about me in the underground passage. 
‘Mind how you throw those bricks 
about,’ that was all you said. All you 
thought of was your secret. And you 
never came—I thought I should never 
see you again.” 

‘And did you care, Catherine? Did 
you want to see me? Tell me, child—- 
tell me. No, Catherine, don’t turn away, 
I must know if I am to be forgiven.” 

Slowly, very slowly, Hugh drew the 
trembling Catherine nearer; very ten- 
derly he put his arm round her, 
stooped his face to hers. 

There was a long silence. Only the 
deer, putting up startled heads from the 
bracken,.saw Hugh and Catherine as they 
clung together. 


It was a charming little wedding that 
took place two months later at Granstone 
Church, as charming as only country 
weddings can be. For once, distance was 
no hindrance; the whole village walked 
the uphill road to see Miss Catherine 
married. And afterwards at the Abbey 
(for Mrs. Swinnerton had insisted on the 
wedding taking place from there) it was 
a happy party, with Denis Browne in 
close attendance on Geraldine, to wish 
the bride and bridegroom God-speed. 

As Lady Mary looked round the hall, 
‘oncesodimand mysterious, now glittering 
and modern to a degree, she could not 
restrain a sigh. It was all delightful, of 
course. Chamfers was hers; the Swinner- 
tons seemed transformed; Geraldine, 
once almost an enemy, had become as 
her own daughter; and yet—and 
yet 

The Rector divined her thoughts, and, 
leaning forward, laid his hand on hers. 

“« Ves, dear Lady Mary, I know. ‘ The 
old order passes, yielding place to new.’ 
But believe me, it is indeed true that 
‘ God fulfils Himself in many ways.’ ”’ 
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From Madame 
Melba’s “‘ Melodies 
and Memories.” 
When Kitch- 
ener was in 
Australia, on his 
way home from 
India, Madame 
Melba met him 
and he said to 
her +9) have 
been in exile for 
eight years. 
Won’t you, 
won’t you sing 
me just one 
verse of ‘Home, 
sweet Home’ ?”’ 
When the song 
was finished she 
looked across at 
the grim soldier. 
He did not 
speak, but there 
were two big 





THE PREMIER AND 
MRS. BALDWIN. 
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AND THE PRINCESS JULIANA. 
Photo by Stanley. 





tears on his 
cheeks. He 
came to her 
and kissed 
her hand, and 
when, in after 
years, she 
heard people 
say that Kitch- 
ener had no 
heer mts are 
thought of that 
moment 
Madame Melba 
might have 
been a writer, if 
she had not 


beena great 


singer, for she 
has the origin- 
ality of thought 
which is always 
needed behind 
a good literary 
style. Could 
the idea of 
auto biography 





MAJOR E. D. METCALF AND LADY ALEXANDRA METCALF Photo by 
(YOUNGEST DAUGHTER OF THE LATE LORD CURZON). Photopress. 


Major Metcalf is A.D.C. to General Birdwood, C.-in-C. in India. 


: Personalities 


said to me, ‘How wonderful it must be 
never to have to explain yourself—to be 
known wherever you go’; but they do not 
seem to realise that there are a great many 
moments in life when you would give any- 
thing to be ‘ nobody.’ ”’ 

This famous singer must be a very good 
talker, for she writes this: “‘ Have you ever 
noticed how some of the most charming 
people have also little vices which seem quite 
incompatible with the rest of their character ? 
I have known delightful women who spoiled 
their lives and other people’s by unreasoning 
jealousy, and otherwise splendid men who 
bored one because of petty conceit.” 

Clearly Madame Melba is a philosopher of 
life as well as an observer, and, like a good 
philosopher and a good observer, she has a 
glorious sense of humour. 

She laughs and makes us laugh when she 
tells of a Rothschild who much loved cere- 
mony, and who returned one night to his 
house in Park Lane with a friend. As he 
walked up the steps the door was flung open 
revealing four footmen who had been waiting 
for hours to let him in. 

“What,” he said, “‘only four of you to let 
me in? What is the meaning of it? Where 
are the others?” 

He was tactfully informed that they had 
departed to bed, whereupon he said— 

“Then fetch them down again.” 

His innate kindness of character, however, 
triumphed over his desire for pomp, and, as 
Madame Melba records, “ ies: footmen were 
allowed to slumber in peace.”’ 

Madame Melba’s interesting book, Memories 
and Melodies, is published by Mr. Thornton 
Butterworth. : 
Kingfisher 
Blue. 

Mr. E. V. Lucas complains that he has a 
friend, a writer of music, who works in a 


little summer-house by the Thames, who did 


PRINCESS MARY, VISCOUNTESS LASCELLES, PRESENTING ¢ 7 
NEW COLOURS TO THE ROYAL SCOTS AT EDINBURGH. 


Photo by Central Press. 





be better expressed than in the following 
passage ?— 

To look back into one’s life is like looking down 
a long curved road, dotted ever and anon with 
signposts marked “To failure” or “To success.” 
Perhaps, if we but knew the truth, those signposts 
that we remember so well may not have been so 
necessary as we think them now. Perhaps, after 
all, the road would have led on to much the same 
destination whichever road we had chosen. 

A mind which thinks like that carries one 
on in thought, and it is necessary to be made 
to think when one is reading a book of remin- 
iscences, otherwise it is not fruitful, although, 
to be sure, it may be interesting. 


Thoughts Dropped 
by the Way. 


A similar kind of thought is in the ‘reflec- 
tion, ‘“‘ A reputation is a curious thing. Like 
a snowball running downhill, it grows with 
uncanny speed, and like a snowball, too, it 
melts away in a moment unless it is oe 
moulded.” 

Another of Madame Melba’ s eee? dicta is, aoe : = 
““One of the drawbacks of fame is that one 7% NEW VICEROY OF INDIA AND HIS FAMILY. Photo by Photopress. 





5 Left to right—Hon. Anne Wood, Hon. Charles Wood, Lady Irwin, 
never can escape from it. People have often Hon. Richard Wood, Lord Irwin, and the Hon. Peter Wood. 
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MRS. BALDWIN WITH HER DAUGHTER, 
MRS. MUNRO. 


not appreciate his good luck when, 
one day, while he was at work, a real 
live kingfisher flew into the room. The 
kingfisher was frightened, and crashed 
into a window, trying to get out. The 
musician caught it, and had to bring it 
to consciousness, for the bird had fainted. 
Imagine the joy of seeing the lovely 
thing so near! But the composer only 
looked on it as an interruption. Ask 
people if they have often seen kingfishers. 
Those who find them the most excit- 
ing, beautiful creatures, see them most 
seldom, perhaps. 
& 


Severn 
River. 


Do you know and love the River 
Severn ? Perhaps the most beautiful 
thing ever written about that lovely 
stream is by Henry Nevinson, the war 
correspondent. ‘“‘ She has the body and 
soul of a princess, straight from a western 
fairyland,” he says, ‘‘ so wild and pliant, 
so full of laughter and mystery.” Mr. 
Nevinson had the good fortune to be 
educated at Shrewsbury School. 

He is rather different to the rest of us, 
for he tells us that music, good or bad, 
has always run in his head. It has 
never stopped fora moment. It plays 





on, apparently, 
during his sleep, for 
when he wakes it at 
once continues. 


How Music should 
be Heard. 


Ruskin gives a 


Photo by 
L.N.A. 


good description of 
music, heard in 
ideal conditions. He 
was one day in an 
Italian eohurch— 
“one blaze of 
Oriental alabaster 
and gold, the altar 
with pillars of lapis 
lazuli running up . 
iuishC Ver uele tumccend) 
guinea an inch in 
mere material, with 
groups in white 
marble, flying round 
and above them, and the roof rising, 
in apparent infinite height, of glorious 
fresco.”’ Then, “every possible power 
of music used to its tull extent . 

and one solo, unimaginably perfect, 
by a chosen voice, thrilling through 
the darkness.’”’ All music, he thought, 
should be heard in twilight or darkness. 
Bright gaslight, stuffy air, and ugly 
decorations, are certainly hindrances to 
the full pleasure of hearing a lovely 
melody. 


GLENHURST, ESHER. 


Charles Dickens’s 
Laugh. 


In Lady Butler’s recollections, she 


Invaluable to the Student and Interesting to all 


“ BAB 





YLONIAN LIFE AND 





LADY EMMA TALBOT, OF 


She has celebrated her 90th birthday. 
Fourteenth Earl of Derby. Lady Emma Talbot was a brides- 
maid at the marriage of the Empress Frederick (Princess 
Royal). Her husband, who died in 1898, was for forty years 
Serjeant-at-Arms at the House of Lords. Lady Emma still visits 
her friends in Esher and attends service at the Parish Church. 


. 


speaks of laughter. ““ My vivid memory,” 
says she, ‘‘can just recall Charles 
Dickens’s laugh, heard when I was a 
little girl. I never heard it echoed by 
any other man’s, till I heard Lord 
Wolseley.” A happy laugh is indeed 
good to hear. 


Photo by 
Photopress. 


Her father was the 


His Hands a Comfort. 

Some people admire their own hands, 
and it cheers them up to look at them 
when they are depressed. Beaconsfield, 
the great statesman, had a great affection 
for his hands. They were white, small, 
and plump. In Parliament, when things 
were going against him, many used to 
notice how he would stare at his hands, 
turning them over and over, then looking 
up with a bright unconquered glance. 
Mr. Gladstone, on the contrary, had long, 
brown, nervous hands, the hands of a 
woodman, with which he felled many 
trees. In the House he hid them by 
wearing large wrinkled gloves. 


Readers 





By Sir ERNEST WALLIS BUDGE, Litt.D., F.S.A. 


Price 10s. 6d, net. 
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Published at our Offices 


‘YoU WON'T STOP BEIYG LOVERS IF YOU CHERISH SOMETHING WHICH 
REMAINS,’ I REPEATED WITH PARROT-LIKE INSISTENCE. 


Drawn by P, B. Hickling 





“ Or course, I simply don’t under- 
stand how it is that the Bordens are 
at sixes and sevens. They were the 
“most absolutely devoted couple—at 
least, they seemed to be—and now— 
well, it all seems to have worn off, 
and he and she each live their own 
lives. Naturally it won’t be like that 
with Jack and me.” 

Pamela spoke superbly. She was 
curled up on the broad window-seat 
in my drawing-room, and the sun 
shone on her pretty hair and flashed 
golden lights into it, and made her 
blue eyes seem more blue. ‘ 

‘‘ Jack and I mean to live happily 
ever after, not for about two years or 
even less. It must be a funny sort of 
love that wears out so soon. Why, 
Molly Borden is really happier when 
her Eric is away than when he is 
there; and it is perfectly easy to 
see they get on each other’s nerves 
and worry each other simply horribly. 
I can’t understand it.”’ Pamela un- 
curled herself, and stretched her 
arms above her head, looking at me 
with the pretty smile that had caught 
Jack Merridale’s heart. “‘ And you sit 
there looking so wise and so sweet 
like the very best of Sphinxes,” 
Pamela wound up, sliding from the 
window -seat and kneeling by my 


By L. G. MOBERLY 


side to give me an impulsive kiss. 
“Now talk words of wisdom,’’ she 
went on, before I had time to utter 
a syllable. ‘“‘ Tell me why it is that 
such lots of marriages are failures. 
Something seems to—to snap with 
them, and they just go phut. Mine 
won't, though,”’ she added, with a 
setting of her well-cut lips as she 
once more curled herself up on the 
window-seat. “‘ Jack and I mean 
to make our marriage a complete 
success.” 

“Then you will have to take care 
of the something that remains,’’ I 
said, ‘“‘and be very sure that some- 
thing does remain.” 

“ Beloved Sphinx, with your nice 
white hair and your dear blue eyes, 
what in the world does your sphinx-y 
language mean? Translate it into 
plain English for your silly little 
Pam. She sits at your feet—meta- 
phorically only, because she prefers 
sitting by this window where she can 
see your adorable view.”’ 

“My adorable view,’’ which com- 
prised the Weald of Sussex, with far 
blue hills on the horizon, well de- 
served the epithet applied to it by 
Pamela; it is the most satisfying 
landscape I know, and I smiled at 
my visitor's eager praise. 
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“ Pamela,’’ I said gently, “‘ to know 
how to cherish the something that 
remains is the secret of a successful, 
married life.”’ 

Is" ite) | Why 7 «Av successiul 
married life means just going on as 
you have begun, I should imagine. 
And Jack and I begin by being abso- 
lutely wrapped up in each other. 
What more could anybody want ? ” 

“There is more to it than that in 
marriage, my dear,’ I said. ‘‘ The 
point still is, as I said before, to know 
how to cherish the something that 
remains ; being sure, too, that some- 
thing does remain. Remember this, 
Pam, my darling, the first glamour 
and ecstasy are bound to go; they 
must wear off in time. Nothing car 
alter that law of Nature. Iam an old 
married woman. I speak of what 1 
know.” - 

““Oh, madam,” she cried (she had 
a pretty little way of calling me 
“Madam,” which, from her lips, 
always sounded a gracious mode of 
address), ‘‘ you aren’t trying to make 
out that Jack and I will get tired of 
each other. Jack and I!” 

‘“Not tired of each other, Heaven 
forbid! But there will come a day, 
there must come a day when you 
will no longer thrill at the touch ot 


“Phe Something that 


your Jack’s hand; when his kiss 
will no longer quicken your heart- 
beats; when it will seem quite 
natural and ordinary to see him walk 
into the room; when to have his 
arms round you will not lift you into 
a sort of seventh heaven.” 

“Madam, dear, I thought you 
loved lovers!’ Pamela said, a hint 
of reproach in her clear voice. 

‘So I do. And it is because I want 
you and your Jack to go on being 
the most real of lovers that I am 
trying to make you understand a 
plain truth.” 

“TI don’t believe Jack and I will 
ever stop being lovers,’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘I think your plain truth 
is ugly!” 

“You won’t stop being lovers if 
you cherish something which re- 
mains,” I repeated with parrot-like 
insistence. 


“But what something?” she 
questioned. “What is it that 
remains ? ”’ 


“The love that lies behind, or 
should lie behind the glamour, and 
the passion, and the rapture of what 
is technically called ‘ falling in love ’! 
All that part of it—beautiful and 
happy as it is—dies down; it must 
infallibly die down. We couldn’t go 
on living at such high pressure. But 
there should remain the something 
that goes on and grows deeper, and 
never fails. And the something is 
based on much more important 
factors than physical charms. It 
ought to be far down in the depths 
of both your souls, a solid foundation 
upon which to build your lives.” 

“ Anyhow, we modern girls don’t 
start with any false ideas of men’s 
perfection, the sort of ideas the Early 
Victorians had,’’ Pamela responded 
cheerfully. 

‘Thank goodness, no! The Early 
Victorian put her men on pedestals, 
proceeded to worship them as demi- 


fs It Failure? 


When someone fails 


Don’t look at him with scorn ! 
The man was never born 


Who never met with failure 
Our success 


Oft wears a flimsy dress ; 


But sometimes he who seems 


To be drab-garbed has had his hero-dreams, 


And tried to live them ! 
Trying, he has wrought 


Full many a valiant deed. Has fought and fought 


Remains Ad 


gods, and soon had a rude awakening, 
when she found they were not demi- 
gods at all but merely human beings, 
and quite faulty at that!” 

“T know,” Pamela laughed, “it 
would be simply priceless if I wor- 
shipped Jack or he me. Jack couldn't 
stick on a pedestal for two minutes. 
He’d fall off to a dead certainty, and 
so should I! 
hold me. But I like what you say 
about that something that remains,” 
she added, with a sudden softening 
of her whole personality which made 
her very sweet; “I shall talk about 
it to Jack.” : 

“You can no more build up a 
happy married life upon kissing and 
petting, and mere physical liking for 


one.another, than you can live entirely” 


on sweets and strawberries and 
cream,’ Isaid earnestly. ‘‘Something 
more than these is wanted, if your 
married life is going to be better than 
a mere passing show. You can’t 
spend your whole life in dancing and 
going about and having a good time. 
You and Jack won’t always see eye 
to eye about everything. You will 
have to decide whether his view is 
the right one or yours.” 

“Then you don’t want me always 
to give in to Jack in every way,” the 
young monkey said demurely, with 
a twinkle in her eyes which I fully 
understood. 

“JT don’t want you to be so out- 
rageously silly,’ was my severe 
retort, though my eyes twinkled 
in response to hers. “‘ My dear Pam, 
you are not going to be Jack’s 
chattel or his slave. A wife in these 
days is a man’s equal partner in his 
home; and im no case ought a wife 
blindly to agree with her husband 
against her own principles and 
commonsense. You are both indi- 
viduals. Marriage doesn’t sink your 
individuality, nor does it take away 
your responsibility. However, I don’t 


No pedestal would” 


want to enter into a general dis- 
course upon marriage ’’—I laughed— 
“T only want to impress upon you, 
with all the earnestness I can, that 
what matters most for you both is 
to lay the foundation well and truly 
upon something far greater than 
mere attraction and glamour, and to 
treasure that something with more 
care than you would treasure the 
most wonderful diamond in the 
world!” 

“ But if it’s there—it’s there ; and 
if it isn’t—it isn’t,’’ Pamela said, a 
trace of bewilderment upon her face. 

“Tf it isn’t there; you will drift 
into the condition of the Bordens. 
If it is there, and I believe it is, it has 
to be guarded, and taken care of, and 
treasured. Love is a very precious 
plant. ‘It needs protection and care. 
Little quarrels, little differences, little 
jars and frets have a way of wearing 
it down; of taking off the loveliness 
of its bloom ; of cheapening its great- 
ness. It has to learn—and never 
forget—the glory of giving rather than 
of getting. It ‘bears all things; 
believes all things ; hopes all things ; 
endures all things.’ ” 

‘You mean I have to do all 
that 2” 

“T mean both you and Jack have 
to do all that, as you put it! Mar- 
riage is not a one-sided arrangement, 
my dear, nor is Love. You and Jack | 
must both love in that great way, 
that deep way, if your marriage is to 
be a real one and a happy one. Some 
day, if you like, I will tell you some 
of my thoughts, and I have expe- 
rience behind me, little Pamela. 
to-day take away this one thought, 
in your married life cherish as a 
treasured jewel the something that 
remains; and be sure that some- 
thing does remain; for the some- 
thing that should remain is the Love 
that is truly the greatest thing in the 
world, the Love that never faileth. 


More than we know; and yet has never 


scaled 


That high dream-summit ! 


Say, then, has he failed ? 
Pause; think a little ere you judge his soul— 


We cannot see the whole. 


Our eyes scan, maybe, but a hundredth part, 


Or less, of what is in man’s heart. 


Better for us to say, 


“Ah! 
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who can tell ? 
In that man’s place I might not do as well!” 


LILLIAN GARD. 


~~ 


But 





WHEN about to; preach in a wood 
full of the chatter of birds, St. Francis 
said, with a gentle gesture, “ Little 
sisters, if you have had your say, it 
is time I also should be heard.” 
Such was the exquisite courtesy of 
the “little poor man,’’ a somewhat 
different attitude from that of the 
statesman who, exasperated by the 
singing of nightingales, threw towel 
and soap and toothbrush at them, 
through the bed-room window. That 
was- not very courteous. Yet the 
birds have as much right to sing as 
a statesman to speak. St. Francis 
had a way with him, a very gentle, 
gracious way that is not commonly 
ours, for often we are too pre- 
occupied with our own affairs to 
show much courtesy to the birds. 

The saint was much nearer to the 
little wild creatures than we are. In 
his case man’s curse seemed lifted. 
There was a new harmony, a con- 
sciousness of kinship. They were 
members of one family. The Poverello 
had seen somewhat into the depths 
of that significant word, “ Your 
heavenly Father feedeth them.”’ How- 
ever rough to himself, he was kindly 
to the wild creatures. 

For bees he set honey in the 
winter, lest they should feel the cold 
too keenly. Bread he set for the 
birds. A brood of redbreasts in one 
place were guests of the house, and 


came to the tables whenever the - 


brethren were at meals. 

“Tf I could only be presented to 
the Emperor,” he said on one 
occasion, ‘‘ I would pray him, for the 
love of God, to issue an edict pro- 
hibiting anyone from catching or 
imprisoning my sisters, the larks.” 


- curse in which we all share, 


From all accounts there is need for 
some modern St. Francis to pray 
Parliament, for the love of God, to 
issue such an edict. For there are 
those who have no qualms in stifling 
the songs of the bird that sings at 
Heaven’s gate! There is an active 
trade in dead larks. That is man’s 
Bathe 
curse of walking through this fairest 
of all worlds shunned, fled from in 
trembling and fear by every sentient 
creature nearer to us than the heed- 
less gnat.”’ 

St. Francis lived in most happ 
comradeship, and shared the trustful 
friendliness of wild things. How 
happy a friendship that is, those know 
who have even temporarily shared it. 
For there are few lovelier joys than 
when some little wild creature begins 
to trust you, when a robin perches on 
your shoulder or comes in through 
the window to pick up the crumbs, 
or it may be to peck from your hand. 

One of the most exquisite joys in 
London is to find oneself among the 
tame sparrows in Regent’s Park. If 
one has taken food for them, they 
will perch on your shoulders or upon 
your hands, they will take trustful 
food from your fingers. There is a 
freedom and a charm in it that one 
hardly gets even in the Zoo. That 
lovely experience awaits any kindly 
soul who desires it, there within 
earshot of the thronging city. 

One such experience gives a 
glimpse into a new world where 
the curse of fear and of suspicion 
is lifted, where man and bird are 
mutual friends. 

Visiting Stornoway once, the 
most memorable thing I saw wasa 
scene of such mutual friendliness. 
Seagulls were the scavengers of the 
place. There were thousands of 
them about the harbour and the 
port. They seemed to be every- 
where—on the quay, where fisher 
girls were cleaning herrings, in the 
streets, and on the housetops. In 
one corner of the place there was 
a primitive and rather repulsive 
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refuse dump of some size. The 
human scavenger of the place, an 
old man, was at work there, sort- 
ing out the paper, getting it into 
heaps and burning it. He worked in 
the midst of myriads of seagulls. 
They literally encircled him, perched 
on his shoulders and on his spade 
when he rested. The ground about 
him was white with them; they would 
even come and perch on his hand at 
call. Let anyone else draw near and 
they screamingly took refuge in the 
air above. They seemed to be much 
in his way, but he didn’t seem to 
mind. After all, they were partners 
in service, fellow scavengers. I found 
him rather proud of the friendly under- 
standing that existed between them. 
Poor enough, he was yet enviably 
rich in their confident friendliness. 
That -vision was the loveliest thing 
I saw in Stornoway. Having seen 
that, I have found it easier to believe 
some of the stories of St. Francis 
and St. Hugh and St. Cuthbert. 
For him as for them the curse was 
lifted: 

St. Francis’s attitude towards wild 
creatures began with an idea. His 
having robins as guests grew out of 
his philosophy of life, which was, of 
course, his religion. They and he 
were children of the one Father. He 


(Concluded on page 479.) 
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JUNE is per- = spreading 
haps the into a train 
loveliest at the back, 
month of and perhaps 
all for wed- a lace apron 
dings. The effect, all 
days are these cha- 
Roune ee 7Sat racteristics 
without be- of the medi- 
ing oppres- eval dress 
sively hot; are very be- 
for country coming, and 





weddings 
the gardens 
are at their 
most beautiful; for town ones flowers are cheap and 
plentiful enough to be spread about in armfuls instead of 
the poor little glimpses with which all but the very rich 
have to be satisfied during the months when our gardens 
are asleep, or preparing themselves for coming beauty. 

June is a lovely time for the honeymoon also. The 
charm of our own holiday places is not yet spoilt by 
overcrowding ; hotels are not yet reduced to pessimism 
by overwork ; the South of France, Italy, even Spain, 
are still possible—in fact, in June you can feel that the 
world is spread before you in all its splendour. 

After these words of encouragement let us turn to an 
equally lovely picture—the June wedding dress. 


The Bride can be as Individual 
as she Pleases. 


No bride need be tied by considerations of the latest 
fashions. Her wed- 
ding-day is the one 
day when she should 
study her own taste 
and possibilities 
without any regard 
as to what others 
are wearing, except, 
perhaps, the brides- 
maids. Lately there 
has been a revival 
of picturesque fash- 
ions for weddings. 
What could be more 
stately and lovely 
than a tall slim 
modern girl in a 
medieval gown! 
Satin and crépe-de- 
chine are quite as 
suitable for this as 
the more gorgeous 
brocades and tinsel 
cloths which arenow 
admitted. Asmall 
square or V-shaped 
decolletage, long 
tight-fitting sleeves 
with cuffs that fall 
over the hand, a 
princess shape 


The Medizval Gown best suits 
a Tali Statuesque Figure. 





Fans made of Flowers and Ferns are among the Floral Novelties for Weddings. 






























Drawn by Elsa Courlanier. 
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have the 
additional 
advantage 
of lending themselves to all sorts of transformations 
which turn a wedding gown into a useful evening one. 


White is no longer 
de rigueur. 


Pure white is difficult to wear, especially in satin ; 
the glaring high lights are trying even to the most 
damask rose of complexions, and when the white gown 
was the only possible one for brides, they generally made 
haste to have it dyed into a more advantageous shade 
before turning it into an evening frock. 

To-day all sorts of variations are allowed—cream, 
even deepening into pale yellow, very soft rose-pink, and 
gold or silver brocade. In June, when our skin has 
already taken on warmer tints, pure white is especially 
trying. For an open-air wedding quite a deep cream 
should be chosen; for indoors, something with a 
shimmer of pink in 
it. Plain satin or 
crépe-de-chine 
gowns are much > 
prettier when they 
are softened with a 
little lace ortulleand 
bead embroidery. 

A Tulle Veil suck 


Prettier than 
Lace. 


When there is an 
old lace veil in the 
bride’s family the 
temptation to wear 
it for the greatest 
day in her life is 
probably irresistible, 
but if there is no 
family lace she may 
be grateful for being 
allowed to wear 
tulle, which is so 
much prettier and 


more comfortable 
for the bridal veil. 
AS pretty, 


touch can 
be given to 
it by hem- 
ming the 





Here is a Style for the very Nas 
Youthful Bride. 


edges with gold or silver thread, or oversewing them 
with the same. 

The medizval gown on the left in our illustration is 
made of that lovely crépe georgette with a satin back, 
which is even more substantial than crépe-de-chine. 
The neck is outlined with silver beads, and the lace 
apron front is headed with a bead design which sparkles 
like dewdrops amid the June roses which are sure to be 
present. The veil is fastened with two little bunches 
of orange blossom. The train is cut in one with the 
back of the frock, and its only trimming is one little 
bunch of orange-blossom. The shoes are cream satin 
with a tiny flower sewn on with silver beads. 

The illustration on the right shows quite a different 
kind of dress, one which is perhaps more suitable for 
quite a young girl. It is made of cream georgette and 
chiffon, as dainty and airy as though it were made by 
the fairies. The underdress is of silver tinsel brocade, 
but satin or crépe-de-chine would be just as well if a 
simpler frock is liked. Two streamers fastened to the 
shoulders with silver ribbon take the place of a train. 
They are made of crépe-de-chine lined with georgette 
lined with chiffon and weighted with a band of silver 
and crystal beats. ’ 

The veil is fastened with a chaplet of orange-blossom 
and hemmed with crystal beads. 


\ 


a 


The Bridesmaids. 

The bridesmaids at a June wedding have all the lovely 
gossamer summer fabrics from which to choose. Cotton 
voile, which was once a homely thing, is now made in 
such delicious varieties as to be ideal for a guest or 
bridesmaid, especially at a garden wedding. There are 
some voiles interwoven with tiny bunches of coloured 
silk flowers, others with a satin stripe or cheque or an 
embroidery design. 


For Summer Brides 


This year taffetas is once more very fashionable ; 
it is a delightful material for picturesque full-skirted 
frocks worn with wide-brimmed crinoline or bangkok 
hats. 

All the guests of a summer wedding should, of course, 
carry flowers, not necessarily masses of them, just posies 
and buttonholes, or even single roses. Quite a new 
departure is the flower fan. The groundwork is made 
of wire, then each spoke is covered with single blossoms 
and feathery ferns, with a bunch of several long-stalked 
flowers and ribbon streamers on the narrow end of the 
fan, 

Little Rush Baskets 
are Picturesque. 

Another new idea 1s a little rush basket like the ones 
in which flowers or fruit are packed on the Riviera. 
This is filled with all the gayest flowers—roses, carna- 
tions, anemones, sweet peas, sweet sultan, sweet william, 
and stocks, and is carried, with the ld open, by the 
bridesmaids, or, rather, one for each bridesmaid. This 
would be especially pretty if the bridesmaids were 
children dressed in picturesque frocks. 

For the going-away dress there are this year the most 
lovely pastel shades of blue, green, mauve, and yellow 
in that fine flannel which is almost as soft as kasha. 
Serge and gabardine, too, are made so fine and soft that 
they are quite suitable for summer evenings. It is 
hard to choose between a flowered crépe-de-chine frock 
with a long flannel or serge coat lined with the same 
crépe-de-chine, or a coat and skirt with a cream silk 
jumper and a little close-fitting felt or straw hat. 

A June wedding must surely leave a lovely picture in 
the little bride’s memory, a picture of masses of roses! 
and flower-like frocks and smiling faces, and everything 
gay with a promise of happiness which somehow always 
seems most certain at the beginning of summer. 


“Qur Little Sisters, the Birds” 


rejoiced in them and gave thanks for 
them—these little singing sisters of 
man. What an element of beauty 
they are! How infinitely poorer 
would the earth be without them ! 
A world without birds would be only 
less lonely and terrible than the 
world without a child, which Coulson 
Kernahan once tried to portray. How 
songless would be some of our ways, 
but for the birds. 

The thrush on the topmost bough— 
a bare bough on an early spring even- 
ing, facing the light westwards; the 
lark, in his privacy of blue, pouring 
forth his sparkling cascades of 
notes; the swallows with their 
diminutive whisper ot song as they 
wheel and glide over some inland 
river ; the robin’s little autumn song, 
like a gleam of sunlight in the mist 
not to speak of linnet and finch 
and warbler and blackbird—what a 
precious ministry is here ! 


Our temperate zones have an 
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amazing wealth and variety of such 
songs. The tropics have no songs 
like ours. There birds are dazzlingly 
arrayed. Songs have apparently been 
sacrificed to brilliantly coloured robes. 
And so it has come about that our 
climate has the loveliest songs in all 
the world. In that one gift alone the 
birds put us under a debt that may 
not be reckoned. To show them 
friendly courtesy is the least we can 
decently do. 

Nor are. the songs all. Friendship 
with birds opens a world of most 
manifold and entrancing interests and 
joys. How sweet and healing an 
occupation~is it to watch the first 
flight of a nursling swallow and the 
mother bird’s joy therein. To entice 
the little one out of the nest is not 
always an easy task. The mother 
bird will hover and call, show some 
dainty morsel of a fly, but the 
fledgling hesitates again and again. 
It raises itself, stirs its wings, but at 
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first that is all. After repeated en- 
couragement, and no little ingenuity, 
the mother bird succeeds, the fledgling 
responds, trusts the air and floats, 
doubtless to its own surprise. 

There are most exquisite happen- 
ings of that kind right through the 
spring. Prior to the fledglings, there 
are the clustered eggs and the build- 
ing of nests. The birds will carry 
through all these private affairs of 
theirs in our gardens or even at 
our doors, if we are kindly dis- 
posed towards them and encourage 
them. 

It is astonishing how many can be 
enticed to live in our gardens by 
planting bushes, and providing nest- 
ing places. 

Could we not seek to be among 
those who help to lift the curse, who 
cultivate and rejoice in the friend- 
ship of these little sisters whom God 
has given, making songs for us in the 
house of our pilgrimage ? 





THE PLAZA CONGRESO, 
BUENOS AIRES. 


Photo by Sport and General 
Press Agency, Ltd. 





My experience of housekeeping in the 
Argentine was not just a brief holiday 
experience aS an interesting change 
from the monotonous daily round of 
domestic duties at home, but a ten 
years’ effort to run a household in a 
country where the language, climate, 
habits, and conditions were very dif- 
ferent to those I had been accustomed 
to, and where the household budget 
required as much or more care to 
make it balance. 

The Argentine Republic is so vast, 
and life in the ‘‘ camp ’’—that is to 
say out on the big estancias, or farms, 
or in the pueblos, or small towns—is 
so different to that in the fine modern 
capital, that it would require more 
space than I have at my disposal to 
describe it. I shall therefore confine 
my remarks to housekeeping for an 
English family in one of the suburbs 
on the outskirts of Buenos Aires. 
There most of the comforts and con- 
veniences of modern civilisation are 
available, and yet there are many 
differences of method to become ac- 
customed to, some difficulties to over- 
come, and not a few discomforts to 
put up with. 

Climate Makes all the Difference. 
The great factor which makes 


By JESSICA PITE 


Argentine housekeeping different to 
English is the climate. The winter is 
very mild and the summer quite 
tropical. 

The first consideration in house- 
keeping is the kind of house one has 
to keep. The majority of Argentine 
houses are on one floor, all the rooms 
communicating, and having glass 
doors opening on to a paved patio. 
These doors have outside persianas, 
or wooden shutters, for protection 
from the sun and ventilation when the 
inner doors are left open. This.type 
of building may be suitable for the 
climate, but I think it is difficult to 
ventilate and furnish, and in the hot 
dry weather very difficult to keep 
free from the fine dust which enters 
through every crevice. 

House Rent is very 
Expensive. 

A house with dining-room, draw- 
ing-room, three or four bed-rooms, 
bath-room, and kitchen, and a ser- 
vant’s room—which is always apart 
from the house—costing about £150 
a year. Bath-rooms are usually 
large, lined with white tiles and a 
tesselated floor, making them easy to 
keep clean, but the tenant is expected 
to supply his own bath and other 
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fittings, which always include a 
shower-bath. 

Electric light is used everywhere 
and is cheap. In most places gas is 
obtainable, but is of a poor quality. 
There is no municipal water supply, 
but each house has its semi-surgente 
well, and the water is pumped up by 
a windmill to a large storage tank in 
the garden. As a rule, the water is 
excellent, but is liable to be con- 
taminated during dry weather; so 
the boiling and filtering of water for 
drinking purposes is an important 
daily task. There is no main 
drainage ; but the cesspool presents 
no unpleasant feature if care is taken. 

Very few houses are provided with 
fireplaces, but gas, electric, or oil 
stoves are used occasionally during 
the short mild winter; so the task 
of keeping grates clean, and the 
labour arising from their use, is con- 
siderably lightened. 

Insect Pests are a 
Great Trial. 

Insect pests are a great trial to the 
housekeeper. House-flies in parti- 
cular abound almost beyond belief in 
some localities. All food must be 
most carefully covered—preserve jars 
and sugar basins all have lids for the 


table. The most usual, and perhaps 
the best, method to keep the house 
free from flies is to keep all the rooms 
as dark as possible during the day, 
only opening the doors and windows 
after the persistent intruders have 
retired for the night. Mosquitoes are 
another pest, and mosquito-nets over 
the beds are a necessity. Moths, also, 
seem to increase and multiply, and 
to possess keener appetites there than 
in England. 

The humidity of the atmosphere 
also adds much to the labours of the 
housekeeper, as all wearing apparel 
must be frequently taken out and 
aired. Leather goods and similar 
articles quickly become covered with 
mildew. 

Washing day has few terrors. 
Drying out of doors is an easy task 
and the brilliant sunshine a wonderful 
bleaching agents +, 

The Ice Chest is as Important 
as the Oven. 

Catering for a household is not 
difficult, but is certainly different, 
During eight months of the year it is 
very difficult to keep things fresh. 
The ice chest is as important as the 
oven. Ice is delivered twice ae 
during the summer. 

Meat has to be eaten very fresh, 
and is consequently not very tender. 
The -best meat is obtained from 
the big freezing companies, who 
thoroughly chill the meat before 
selling. 

Bread is delivered twice a day. 

There, are fine fish in South 
American waters, but it is expensive 
and not always reliable. 

There is no game. The country is 
overrun with hares, quite good eat- 
ing, but regarded as vermin by the 
Argentines. The perdice, like a small 
partridge, is excellent if cooked a /a 
casséycle. The martinetta is a fine 
bird, about the size of a pheasant, 
but requires careful cooking, as 
the flesh is very dry. Poultry is 
brought round alive and killed on 
the doorstep. 

Vegetables are good, but there is 
not a great variety, but fruit is 
plentiful and good. Peaches are 
grown everywhere, also figs, oranges, 
lemons, and grapes, but apples and 
pears cannot be grown. without 
difficulty. 

In the towns, shopping can be 
done at the shops, or if one cares to 
take the trouble of carrying home the 
purchases, at the fevias or open-air 
markets, where prices are generally 
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Hlousekeeping in Buenos Aires 


lower. There are many vendedores 
ambulantes—men who bring round 
baskets of fruit, fish, and other 
articles; but one requires much 
patience to haggle until a fair price 
has been agreed upon. 

It is rather curious that the 
Argentine shopkeeper does not en- 
courage cash transactions. He thinks 
that if a customer is always in his 
debt she is less likely to buy else- 
where. It may be also that the 
monthly cuenta gives the unscrupu- 
lous dealer an opportunity to “ cook”’ 
the accounts, as many Argentine 
housekeepers are too indolent to 
check them. 

Many Argentine Dishes 
are Delicious. 

Most English dishes can be pro- 
cured and cooked; but many of the 
favourite Argentine dishes are very 
good. Puchero—fresh meat boiled 
with a number of vegetables, the 
liquor first served» as soup—is the 
standard mid-day dish. It appears 
rather insipid at first, but generally 
becomes 
further acquaintance. 

The chocolo, or young green maize, 
boiled and served with butter and a 
little salt and pepper, and bitten off 
the cob, is very delicious. 
a kind of fresh macaroni over which 
is poured a sauce composed of small 
pieces of well-cooked meat, dried 
mushrooms, onions, various veget- 
ables and herbs, is also excellent. 

Raviolis, an Italian dish in many 
varieties, are . good when fresh. 
Armadillos or peludos, a small horny- 
skinned animal, is a native delicacy, 
not unlike sucking-pig.. Carne con 
cuero, or meat cooked with the outer 
hairy skin on, supposed to preserve 
the flavour, is good, but unpleasant 
to look upon. 

Mention must be made of the 
universal Argentine beverage, mate 
—made from the dried leaves of a 
shrub. The preparation is peculiar. 
A mate pot, usually a small gourd, 
is filled with the herb and sugar, hot 
water is then poured in and imme- 


diately sucked out through a bombilla 


or silver tube; this process is re- 
peated almost continuously from 
early morning until late at night. It 
is not unusual, when visiting an 
Argentine household, to find the 
mate passed from one person to 
another in quite ceremonious fashion. 

The only domestic help obtainable 
is provided by the newly arrived 
Spanish immigrants—hard- -working, 
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quite a favourite upon 


Tallerines, 


honest, and willing girls, but woefully 
ignorant. One I had had never seen 
ice; on tasting it and finding it so 
cold she put it upon the stove to 
warm. Their habit of singing about 
their work in most discordant voice 
the history of their lives, set to the 
monotonous Spanish country airs, 1s 
sometimes, expecially during one’s 
well-earned siesta, almost nerve- 
racking. 

The Hours for 

Meals. 

The Argentine climate is primarily 
responsible for the difference in the 
meals, and the hours at which they 
are taken. 

The substantial, somewhat heavy 
English breakfast is unsuitable to the 
climate, and the usual desayuno— 
literally break-fast—consists of coffec 
(real coffee), crisp rolls and butter. 
In many ways this simple meal has 
much to recommend it, and, in my 
opinion, might be adapted with 
advantage even in England by those 
who have to go direct to their offices 
and engage in mental or sedatory ' 
occupations. 

Almuerzo, or lunch, is eaten about 


eleven-thirty to one o'clock, and 
consists of caldo, or thin soup, 
puchero (boiled fresh meat), and 


vegetables, and fruit. Puddings and 
other English sweets are unknown. ~ 

The Argentines are only just 
beginning to appreciate afternoon 
tea. Hive o’clock tea is still only 
indulged in by the estranjeros and 
the fashionable Argentines. 

La comida or cena (dinner or 
supper) is the principal meal of the 


day, and is eaten at any time between: out 


seven o'clock and _ nine 
according to circumstances. 
the artisan class make a three or 


o'clock, 


four-course meal of it, and soups “*" 
roast meats, vegetable ~~" 


with fideos, 
dishes (always eaten 
tallevines, very Sweet pastries, 
the inevitable fruit, are the usual 
dishes. 

The leisured classes dine very late, 
with the result that concerts, theatres, 
and other public functions commence). 
and conclude at a very late hour. 
Evening functions are more cere- . 
monious there than in England, and 
evening dress, or smoker, is donned 
on the slightest provocation. 

One very agreeable practice in- 
dulged in, which I have found to be 
much appreciated here, is the custom 
of serving tea and cakes or biscuits 
about ten o’clock at night. 


separately), 


Even snr 


Boda 


On the southern edge of the hills 

of Galilee lay the little town of 
Nazareth. Its houses, rising tier 
above tier, seemed to cling to the 
hillside as a plant will fit itself into 
a shelved wall. Travellers approach- 
ing Nazareth from 
the plain had lik- 
ened it to the petals 
of a rose which, 
curving outwards 
from its centre, will 
spread itself deli- 
cately abroad. 

In a little house 
in this little town 
lived a young 
maiden named 
Mary. Her waking 
soul opened its eyes 
upon a troubled 
world. Rome was 
the dominating 
power. Herod, the 
Idumean, was king 
of Judea. The holy 
nation, the king- 
dom of priests, was 
trodden under foot 
of the Gentiles.’ As 
a race Israel had 
lost the glorious 
liberty of the people 
of God, had laid 
aside the tremendous ‘purpose for 
which she had been called into 
existence. 

The buildings of her earthly expie 
at Jerusalem had increased consider- 
ably. Herod had added to them the 
gate called ‘‘ Beautiful,” and Solo- 
mon’s Portico was also the thought 
and achievement of his sin-racked 
brain. But of the temple made with- 
out hands, of which the rapturous 
young Isaiah had sung, thereremained 
little indeed. 

And yet there was a remnant. 
There always has been a remnant. 
Always, in earth’s darkest days, there 
have been men—and women, too— 
who have lifted up patient eyes, 
waiting for consolation. 

Among such a remnant, Mary, the 
daughter of Heli, was brought up. 

To live among persons who have 
cultivated their capacity for God is 
in itself a great privilege. To be con- 
tinually with those who consider 
spiritual history of greater importance 
than merely temporal happenings is 
bound to have an effect upon the 


Children of Nazareth at _Mary’s Well. 
- the village possesses, it is practically certain the Child Jesus and 
i other were once among its regular frequenters. 


Photo by Donald McLeish. 


nation became 
~These -were not only . records. of 


but for specific purposes. ; 





A Book for the Mother-Hearted 


young soul. And this village picid 
was more privileged than many a 
queen, for she lived in close contact 





with men and women who were sure 
-of God ; 
‘their own lives merely as mirrors by 
‘means of which Jehovah might be- 


with those who regarded 


come better known. 
The purely eanelaly history of their 
‘sacred — writings.’ 


national disaster and of national 
triumph, but of intimate relations 
between God and His people. Their 


‘heroes were individuals, chosen by 


God, not for their own aggrandisement, 
all relating 
to and moving towards one great 
plan, the consolation, not of Israel 
alone, but of the human race. The 
promise made to Abraham. meant 
nothing less. 

Mary’s genealogy went back to an 
ancestress called Eve. She knew how 
the great shadow had fallen, how the 
enemy had got a holding through the 
very one who was specially “‘ builded” 
to: be a help to the coming race. And 
so first Innocence, then Conscience, 
then Man, trusted to govern God’s 
earth, all failed, and were followed by 
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As this is the only Spring 


-was still their near Kinsman. 
‘He would act the part of a Redeemer 


time to listen to it. 


the call of a dark-skinned lad in 
Ur of the Chaldees. 
Abram was to be the father of 
a family; and the family was to in- 
terpret God to the rest of the world. 
Their only watchword was the Pro- 
mise. They were 
to live an earthly 
‘life on heavenly 
principles; they 
‘were to walk “ by 
~ faith.” 

The words of the 
law,. unrolled and 
read every seventh 
day in the syna- 
gogue of Nazareth, 
told Mary how far 
the family had 
strayed away from 
the covenant. 

But now, among 
the remnant, there 
was an_ insistent 
whisper. Faithful 
hearts were on tip- 


toe, faithful eyes 
were on the look- 
out. 

Someone was 
coming ! 

After His long 
silence God was 


going to put His 
Hand into their affairs again. He 
Surely 


—for there was none nearer than He. 
There were signs of the times ; 


-then.as ever the. secret of the Lord 


was with those who reverently made 
And while the 
remained in 


bulk of the nation 


‘ignorance, the little remnant knew 


that. He was near. 

- But how would He come? Like a 
conquering king, carrying all before 
-Him; taking vengeance upon His 
enemies, and exalting His own people 


‘to great prominence and earthly 


prosperity ? 
said so ? 

Or might it be that He would come 
as a gracious influence, refining men’s 
hearts, cleansing their aims, until 
the whole earth should be filled with 
His glory ? 
©. The remnant knew that Immanuel 
meant a coming more intimately 
nigh than either of these. He was 
to come through a woman, because 
God had promised Eve that He 


Had not the prophets 


should. Moses had.said: ‘“ A prophet 
like unto me.’’ He would trace His 


descent from David. He would be 
a person. 
Often, as she went about her 


humble duties, the daughter of Heli 
was thinking royal thoughts. Though 
her hands might be grinding corn, 
fetching water, or baking cakes of 
barley bread, her spirit was climbing 
the hill of the Lord, and standing in 
His holy place. 

She was betrothed. And her 
dawning womanhood had told her 
that some day, at some time, she 
might experience the age-long miracle 
that made Adam call his wife’s name 
Eve. It was like waking to a new 
life, like making some grand dis- 
covery, this marvellous possibility 
which lay hidden in the wonder of 
being a woman. 

The Talmud jaught that a woman 
was not obliged to pray. For a man, 
the Tallith, or pray- 
ing-shawl, the Phy- 
lactery and the 
fringes were neces- 
sities. But Mary’s 
spirit was inde- 
pendent of such 
things. With all 
that was within her, 
she offered herself 
to the Holy One. 
ollie we sea uals 
Make use of me!” 

He accepted her 
in a manner beyond 
all she had asked 
or thought. 

There came a day 
when a shining 
messenger stood in 
the low doorway of 
the little house. 
An angel—one of 
those sinless beings 
who observe the 
ways of this poor 
fallen race — was 
_alone with a fright- 
ened woman! He 
was saying wonder- 
ful words— 

““ Favoured one, 
the Lord is with you. 
You are the happiest 
woman who ever 
breathed |” 

She could only 
look at him with 
frightened eyes. 

“Do not ‘be ae = 
frightened, Mary !”’ 
said the gentle 


voice. “‘ You are graciously accepted 
with God. ... You will have a 
Sone eluicmname: must ben a. . 
Jesus.” 

Still she could not speak. 

“He shall be great,.and He shall 
be called the Son of the Highest .... 
the Lord God shall give Him the 
throne of His father David... .” 

How intently she listened may be 
judged by how well she remembered ! 

“ He shall reign over the house of 
Jacob for ever .... and of His king- 
dom there shall be no end.” 

She was to be the mother of the 
Deliverer ! Not in some distant 
future, not even. after her marriage 
with Joseph ; the angel’s words con- 
veyed the impression that here and 
now, and without human agency, her 
virgin offer of body and soul was 
accepted, and through her the ancient 
promise to her forefathers was going 
to be fulfilled. 





A Street in Bethlehem, the Birthplace of our Saviour Jesus Christ. 
It contains 8,000 inhabitants, nearly all of whom are Christians. 


Photo by Donald McLeish. 
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Mary 


But how? There had been chil- 
dren of promise before. There was 
Isaac; there was Samson; there was 
Samuel; these men were called into 
existence through the ordinary chan- 
nels. But this thing that Gabriel 
foretold was without precedent in 
human history. 

“How shall this be?”’ Mary found 
her voice; her youth and her sex 
were betrayed in the question. 

How ? 

Gabriel might have responded 
with another question. How put into 
language a process which could only 
be apprehended by an act of faith ? 
How make clear to human under- 
standing a mystery kept hid some- 
where in the backward pages of 
eternity ? 

And yet this gracious being essayed 
the task. 

“The Holy Ghost shall come upon 
thee, and the power of the Highest 
shall overshadow 
thee; therefore that 
holy thing that shall 
be born of thee shall 
be called the Son of 
God.” 

And following 
straight upon the 
divine announce- 
ment, Gabriel told 
this tremulous 
maiden a thrilling 
piece of family 
news. 

[AED y cetwsan 
Elizabeth.” 

Elizabeth ! 

Well, well ! 

‘For with God,”’ 
added the kindly 
visitor, “nothing 
shall be impos- 
siblew.et3s 

“TI will be His 
slave,’ said Mary 
fervently, “ His 
willing slave!” 


IT. 


THERE are certain 
CRISES all Ce ny, 
woman’s life when 
the greatest solace 
she can give herself 
is to talk with 
another woman. 
She longs to be in 
the company of one 
who has travelled 
the same road, 
whose heart is wide 
enough to, feel 


Mary 


sympathy with the unusual, and 
interest in the ordinary affairs of 
another soul. 

Mary felt an intense desire to be 
with Elizabeth. She was sure of a 
patient hearing, sure that Elizabeth 
would neither smile nor look in- 
credulous when listening to her 
amazing story. The wife of Zach- 
arias was old enough to know how 
disastrous such an attitude can be. 
' And she was still, and always would 
be, young enough to feel wonder. 

Mary made the journey from 
Galilee to Judea to be with Elizabeth, 
and the meeting of the elderly 
woman with the young one was full 
of drama. 

“ Elizabeth !. Oh, Elizabeth ! ” 

To the quiet keeper at home this 
joyous salutation was like a temple 
psalm. The sound of Mary’s voice, 
and then the sight of Mary, wakened 
something so lovely and so rapturous, 
that Elizabeth was young again. 
Her body might move slowly, but 
her spirit Jeapt, for the moment was 
one of spiritual revelation. 

Looking into Mary’s face, Elizabeth 
rccognised that this young kins- 
woman of hers, this Mary, had been 
chosen for the greatest of all honours. 
The Spirit called Holy came with a 
mighty inrush to her soul, and 
she cried out in superlatives. 

““O you happiest of women ! 
You the mother of the most 
blessed ‘Child ever born into 
the world! _And who am I 
that you should come to me? 
As soon as I heard your greet- 
ing my heart danced for joy. 
Oh, we two are happy women, 
Mary, for everything God has 
ever promised us He is going 
to do.” i : 

And Mary said— 

“Oh, Elizabeth! My soul 
does really want to make much 
of God, and my spirit as well 
as yours is dancing for joy. 
He knows just the sort of 
family I come from, and yet 
He has chosen me. And it is 
not only for me, this wonder- 
ful overshadowing power of 
His, but for all women, and 
generation after generation. 

“ He cannot do anything for 
the proud and mighty, nor 
for those who never feel hungry 
for Him! But we wanted Him 
and He has come to us. 

“ And we shall be proofs that 
He has not forgotten Israel. 

“ Through us He will be able 





to kéep. the promise that He made 
to Abraham.”’ 

For three months Mary stayed in 
the little house on the hills of Judea. 

The two women were not idle. 
There was much to be done; much 
to be planned. 

And by the charcoal fire there sat 
a silent figure, listening intently 
to the conversation. Zacharias had 
had to do with the same messenger 
who came to Mary. Every detail of 


- that interview had printed itself 


through to the very fabric of his 
being. Long years afterwards, when 
Luke, the beloved physician, was 
collecting data for his letter to Theo- 
philus, there was one who could supply 
details of the old priest’s vision, Mary 
must often have heard the story told 
in fragments by Elizabeth, supple- 
mented by Zacharias and his writing- 
tablet. 

Time moved on. When Elizabeth 
was the other side of her great adven- 
ture ; when the speech of Zacharias 


was restored ; when Baby John was ; 


laughing on his mother’s knee, it was 
time for Heli’s daughter to go home. 
Many kinsfolk and acquaintances 
had come to rejoice with Elizabeth, 
and Mary’s simple tale would cer- 
tainly reach the ears of such. Her 


The Old Innkeeper 
By FAY INCHFAWN 


Yes, in my time my roof has been 
Honoured by many a king and queen ; 
Guests of renown have come by night, 
And tarried till the morning light. 


I have housed rogues and sheltered knaves, 
Thinking them lords who were but slaves. 


Such happenings have made me shy 
Of homeless strangers passing by. 


But once—’twas long ago—my heart 
Turned traitor, played a coward's part. 


_ Down the long road at evening gloam 


Came a poor joiner, far from home; 
And, oh! his woman’s eyes besought 
That I would take them in. 
Of pity stirred; but fearing lest 
I grieved some influential guest, 

I said, ““No room!” 
Kept me from getting sleep all night. 


I heard, days later, that they found 
A rocky cavern underground 
Hollowed for cattle. On the hay 
That woman’s little first-born lay. 


Years have gone by since then, and yet 


Some fool within me can’t forget. 
Time and again, when shadows loom, 
I wish that I had made them room. 


A thought 


That woman’s plight 


neighbours at Nazareth heard. The 
story was passed from mouth to 
mouth, Some were perplexed. Many 
were incredulous. 

Joseph, the grave carpenter, was 
in a dilemma. His attitude was not 
that of the resentful man who has 
been wronged. He was still the 
thoughtful lover who would make 
things as easy for her as he could. 

But the road was not easy. No 
woman stands for ever on a hilltop 
singing the Magnificat. The pil- 
grimaige called life leads her through 
valleys of humiliation. Reading her 
world’s verdict in Joseph’s eyes 
during those days when he was 
minded. to put her away, Mary 
realised that her reputation was torn 
to shreds. 

Can any woman realise this. and 
remain unmoved ? There were an- 
guished days and sleepless nights. 

“Thou hast found favour with 
God. The power of the Highest shall 
overshadow thee. That holy thing.” 

The angel’s words recurred to her 
tortured mind, and she stayed her 
heart upon them. Her thoughts went 
out to others of her lineage whom the 
breath of calumny had seared. There 
was Rahab, Tamar, and long-dead 
Dinah, who went out to see the 

daughters of the land, and was 

robbed of her greatest treasure 
by the prince of that country. 

What .a wilderness her sore 

spirit must have wandered 
through. 

The tenderness with which 
Mary’s Son dealt with such 
women is its own rare com- 
ment on the experience of His 
mother. 

Those days of suspicion, 
hard to bear at the time, 

. brought her a rich harvest, 
when suchas Mary of Magdala 
could: be.“ last .at His cross 
- and earliest at His grave.”’ 

But God had not forgotten 
His handmaiden. Through a 
visitation in a dream Joseph 
was led to change his mind. He 
believed in her! Preparations 
were made for their-marriage. 

The impressive ceremony 
took place. The bridegroom, 
immediately facing the bride, 
took the veil (oh, so kindly !) 
from her face, and laid it upon 
his own shoulder. Thus in 
symbol he took upon him the 
“ government ”’ of herself and 
her affairs as long as they both 
should live. 





As the carpenter’s wife, Mary’s 
life moved into a quiet backwater. 
Joseph was her home. With him 
she felt safe from curious eyes and 
sharp tongues. He, too, had had a 
revelation from God, and husband 
and wife were of one mind con- 
cerning the holy thing which had been 
committed to their joint keeping. 

Plans were made, little garments 
were fashioned. And then suddenly 
upon the household at Nazareth, a 
bombshell fell. Here is the record 
of it— 

*.“ An edict was issued by Czsar 
Augustus for a census of the whole 
world, and everyone went to be 
registered, each at his own town; 
and as Joseph belonged to the house 
and family of David he went from 
the town of Nazareth to David’s 
town, called Bethlehem, to be regis- 


In Hospital. 


When days will drag and nights are long, 
When all the world seems badly wrong ; 


When every breath is just a 


And every thought will homeward fly ; 
When through the window or the wall 


— Sad children’s voices seem to 
With little needs that only I 


Can understand or could supply ; 


tered with Mary his wife.” 
New Translation.) 

Undoubtedly Joseph must go, and 
could Mary be left behind ? Could 
she be left in Nazareth to the tender 
mercies of those who had despised 
her ? 

“ Take me with you! ” 

We know how women can plead 
and carry the day, even in the face of 
sound common-sense, which certainly 
would advocate her remaining at 
home. 

Journeyings in those days were 
uncertain. They might get the busi- 
ness done and be home again without 
any serious adventure. But then, 
again, they might not, and it was 
wise to prepare for emergencies. 

So a little bundle of needlework 
went with them, and the journey from 
Nazareth to Bethlehem was begun. 


(Moffat’s 





By PAY INCHFAWN 


Mary 


We have no record of, Mary’s 
prayers, yet surely every yard of that 
difficult passage was a prayer. 

By the time the little town of 
Bethlehem could be seen in the 
distance, the tired woman’s great 
dread had turned into certainty. Her 
hour had come. And escape there 
was none. 

They reached the inn, only to find 
the innkeeper distrait, but implacable. 
The room they had arranged to 
occupy had been commandeered by 
travellers more influential than them- 
selves. In spite of the carpenter’s 
protest, in spite of the woman's 
plight, the only place that 
could be found for them was 
a small cave or stable cut 
out of the rock. In this 
makeshift place Mary’s Child 
was born. 


To 
be 
con- 
tin- 
ued, 


A Mother’s Birthday. 


sigh, 


call 


If it were left for me to make rer 
The old world’s calendar, mses 

I’d mark this day in golden ray rar 
With many a glistening star ; ttt 

I would set diamonds around > ott 
And rubies ruddy-red, 


And every hour should have a shower 


When the old ache of love and care 


Seems sharper than my flesh 
Then sometimes in my agony 


I ask, “ Has God forgotten me ?”’ 


And straight away, or so it seems, 
His wings are over me and gleams 
Of hopeful gladness brightly shine 
From His great-Heart and into mine. 
I find Him, not in angel’s guise, 


But in another woman’s eyes, 


can bear, 


Of haloes round its. head. 


‘I'd use the music of the spheres, jie 


The- language of the sea. 


All sagas old, all legends told, . » att 
The wide world’s minstrelsy. tit 

And every little spreading flower, . igh 
And every wind: that blew, bos mis 

Should all express in tenderness wht 
The thoughts I think of you, © 9° + 


A voice from the next bed that says 
We both must look for better days ; 
Or Sister, with her gracious smile, 


But moon, and sun;'and‘flaming star, 
Nor jewels set apart, ° ee 


Pauses and chats alittle while ; 


Some old psalm tune returns 


A stranger leaves a scented flower. 


In all these tiny helps I see 


My Lord has not forgotten me. 


in power ; 


Nor the world’s stare, nor’music rdre- 
Can fill a mother’sheart. ar 
So from recesses of ‘my soul, 
And from outposts: above, 


Once more I bring my offering 


Of gratitude and'love. 


A Series of Articles on the Spiritual Life 
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T.R.H. THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF YORK AT THE DOCKLAND SETTLEMENT. THE 


DUCHESS, WHO IS EXTREMELY POPULAR, WAS SOON MOBBED BY THE CHILDREN. 





TuoucH the Duke and Duchess of 
York will only have been married 
for three years in April, they have 
already possessed no fewer than four 
homes. ‘The. first of these, and the 
one that they still retain, is White 
Lodge in Richmond Park. Then the 
King provided a cosy little flat on 
the first floor of Buckingham Palace 
for their use when they were detained 
in town late, and did not care to 
make the rather lengthy journey to 
Richmond. Intheautumn of last year 
they took a short lease of Curzon 
House from Earl Howe, and latterly 
they have installed themselves in a 
sumptuous house in Grosvenor Square 
belonging to Mrs. Hoffmann, an ex- 
tremely wealthy American. 

It is in her home life that one sees 
the Duchess of York at her best, and 
it is only those who are privileged to 
visit her there who can form the best 
conception of her character and dis- 
position. She is essentially domes- 
ticated, and is never quite so happy 
as when she is flitting around her 


Q 


By HOWARD HENSMAN 


house adding little finishing touches, 
and suggesting small improvements 
that will make for its greater comfort 
and convenience. She possesses exX- 
quisite taste in the art of furnishing 
and house decoration, and evidence 
of this.is clearly apparent to even 
the most casual visitor to White 
Lodge, which is to-day a vastly 
different place from what it was when 
the Prince of Wales was born there 
nearly thirty-two years ago. 

Her favourite colours are blue and 
old-rose, and these are. to be seen 
almost everywhere at White Lodge, 
where the main corridor on the 
ground floor is carpeted in rich blue, 
and the square hall, beyond the 
entrance has its floor covered with a 
deep rose shade that is wonderfully 
effective. 

When this residence was being 
prepared for the use of the Duke and 
Duchess of York Her Royal High- 
ness motored down from town almost 
daily in order to see how the work was 
progressing and to supervise matters 
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generally, while no detail was then 
too small to escape her attention. 

As a result, when the Queen first 
visited the rejuvenated White Lodge 
she was enthusiastic in her praise, 
adding that it was “ indeed a model 
home in every respect.” 

Later in the year, when the Prince 


_ of Wales takes over the possession of 


Marlborough House, and hands over 
his present London residence at York 
House, St. James’s, to his brother 
and _ sister-in-law, the Duchess ot 
York will be called upon to exercise 
her house - furnishing talents once 
more, and it is stated that she is 
looking forward to this with very 
considerable interest, as it is a task 
that she thoroughly enjoys. 

The Upbringing of the Duchess 

was on Simple Lines. 


Her Royal Highness was brought 


‘up on simple, but extremely sound, 


lines by her mother, the Countess of 
Strathmore, and was taught to con- 
cern herself intimately with the 
domestic affairs of her household. 


It has been stated, though 
quite incorrectly, that when 
the Duke and Duchess of 
York make their London 
home at York House they 
will give up White Lodge, 
but her Royal Highness 
would be very loth indeed 
to do this, since she takes 
very considerable pride in 
it, and has lavished many 
hours of careful thought 
upon its equipment. Her 
own room there is one of the 
most attractive that has ever 
‘been devised, with little or 
nothing in it to denote the 
Royal status of its owner. 
Indeed, its furnishing is 
‘simple to a degree, but the 
effect is all the more striking 
‘on' this account. It over- 
looks the charming gardens 
that surround White Lodge 
‘on every side, and its rich 
parquet floor is covered with 
soft fleecy rugs of a deep 
cream tint. In one corner 
stands her favourite grand 
piano, upon which Her Royal High- 
ness is a very accomplished per- 
former. Not very far away from this 
is a handsome bureau, by which 
she sets great store, as it was a wed- 
ding-present from a group of her girl 
friends. The curtains here are of 
rose brocade behind others of plain 
white net, with insertions of lace 
that form a very effective contrast. 

Another very striking apartment 
here is one of the main bed-rooms. 
The predominant 
feature here is the 
carpet, which is of 
deep black unre- 
lieved by the least 
touch of colour. 
This throws up the 
bright cretonnes of 
the hangings and 
the curtain in very 
‘effective fashion, 
and betokens the 
eye of the true 
artist, ,The furni- 
ture here is of rich 
dark rosewood, 
very highly pol- 
ished, and there is 
an air of snug com- 
fort about the whole 
room that makes 
irresistible appeal. 

The Duchess of 
York is extremely 


. : WHITE LODGE, 
fond of introducing 


FROM THE GROUNDS. 


H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF YORK PRESENTING 
THE PRIZES AT THE ROYAL CALEDONIAN 
SCHOOL, BUSHEY, HERTFORDSHIRE, 


THE REAR VIEW 


The Duchess of York at Home 





unexpected splashes of colour into her 
rooms, and some of these are of a very 
daring characterindeed. Inthe draw- 
ing-room at White Lodge, for instance, 
where guests are received, the pre- 
vailing tones are pale grey and deep 
cream, but the huge settee and the 
deep armchairs, that flank it on either 
side before the great fireplace of the 
room, are upholstered in vivid red 
and yellow, which lights up the whole 
room in excellent fashion. It should 
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be borne in mind that the 
Duchess is pale in com- 
plexion and with a mass of 
dark wavy hair, so that she 
can withstand sharp con- 
trasts of colour in a fashion 
that would make many other 
hostesses look almost hide- 
ous by comparison. 

Her Royal Highness once 
gave to a very close. friend 
her formula for furnishing 
thatis worthy of repetition 
here. ‘‘ Comfort and utility 
first, last, and all the time,” 
she remarked.” “ That 
assured, then get as much 
originality into your scheme 
as possible.’ That, it is 
clear, was the manner in 
which she furnished White 
Lodge, and she. will probably 
follow this out -when~ she 
comes to equip: York House. 

Hitherto the Duke ‘and 
Duchess of York have not 
entertained upon avery large 
scale, and for this. the lack 
of a London home has been 
very largely responsible, and, for 
reasons that are well understood, 
they are not likely to do so during 
the present year. 

In the future, however, Her Royal 
Highness is likely to take her proper 
place among the hostesses of London, 
and that she will acquit herself most 
admirably in this respect is not to be 
doubted, particularly by those who 
are best acquainted with her. Indeed, 
those whom she has entertained since 
her marriage are, 
agreed that she . 
makes quite an_ 
ideal hostess. She — 
is an excellent con- 
versationalist, with 
a very wide know- 
ledge of the events 
of the day, upon 
most of which she 
can chat with ease. 
She possesses, how- 
ever, that greater 
gift—so often miss- 
ing in hostesses of 
the present day— 
of knowing when to 
be silent herself and 
allow her guests to 
talk. 

Her Royal Highness has 
a Sense of Humour. 

In this connec- 
tion a delightful 
little incident that 


& 


Ze 


Press Agency, Lid. 


'- spirit that often leads her to do things ° 


“subject, don’t you ?”’ 


ia fund of quiet restrained 
‘humour that often bubbles 
‘forth quite unexpectedly, 
‘vand some of her comments 


The Duchess of York at Home 


happened about twelve 
months ago may be inter- 
polated here. It was shortly 
after the Duke and Duchess 
of York had returned from 
their tour in East Africa, 
and they attended a recep- 
tion one night where, among 
the many guests invited to 
meet them, was Sir J. M. 
Barrie. The conversation 
happened to turn on the 
stage of the present day, and 
certain new plays in par- 
ticular. The hostess pro- 
ceeded to give her opinions 
on this subject at very con- 
siderable length. As the 
little group presently broke 
up, one of the party ventured 
to ask Her Royal Highness 
what she thought of the 
discussion. “‘Il suppose 
Lady is possibly right 
in what she says,” she re- 
plied, with a smile; “ but I 
do think she might have 
allowed Sir James Barrie to 
say a word or two on the 





Her Royal Highness has 


are delightful from the quiet 
detached manner in which 
she delivers these. There is a certain 
boyishness in her nature, too, that 


-.- comes to the surface at times, which 
“originates probably from the fact 
“that she passed most of her girlhood 


and childhood in the constant society 


«of her brothers. 


She has, too, an independence of 


“ifor herself that others would leave 


' to the servants to carry out. 
‘: only recently she was seen ascending 
the stairs at Curzon House loaded ™ 


_ relieve her of her burden, 


Thus 


with parcels that had just arrived 
for her. An attendant hastened to 
and 
expressed regret that no one had 


been at hand to carry them for her.’ 
: “ That is quite all right,’ 
_cheerful response ; 


“if I had waited 
for someone to bring them up for me, 


I might have been some time before © 


I-got them, and I am just dying to 
open them and see if they are what 
I wanted.” 

Ever since her marriage 
Duchess of York has made it her 


custom, too, to deal with the major 


portion of her correspondence herself. 


THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF YORK AT 
THE RAILWAY CENTENARY CELEBRA- 
TIONS AT DARLINGTON. 


Procession of a 


‘each day, 
” came her’ 


the © 





This, as might be imagined, is usually 
of a very voluminous nature. Many 
of the letters she receives are inviting 
her to undertake public engagements 
either in London or various parts of 
the country, and these she carefully 
places on one side, in order that she 
may discuss them later with. the 
Duke of York. It is, of course, quite 
impossible for them to undertake a 
tithe of the many public duties they 
are invited to perform during the 
course of a year. Once, for instance, 
in the very height of the London 
season, when the public and social 
engagements of their Royal High- 
nesses ran almost into double figures 
the Duchess of York 
received an invitation to attend a 
small sale of work in the heart of 
Northumberland ! And in this con- 
nection it may be mentioned that the 
Duke and Duchess of York have been 
compelled to adopt a fixed rule that 


_debars them from undertaking the 


opening of bazaars or similar affairs, 
“ Otherwise,’ as the Duke remarked 
a short time ago, “ we should be 
doing nothing else from week’s end 
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The Great Feature of the Celebrations was the Wonderful 


Hundred Years of Railways witnessed by 
the Duke and Duchess of York and a Large Company. 


to week’s end.” It is, by 
the way, the Duke of York 
who decides what public en- 
-:gagements they shall or shall 
not accept. Engagements of 
- the first importance are only 
accepted by their Royal 
Highnesses after they have 
been referred to the King 
for his consideration and 


approval, since it is, of 
course, necessary for His 
Majesty to supervise the 


public movements of his 
family to a very consider- 
able extent. This, however, 
does not apply to minor en- 
gagements, or purely social 
events. 

It is well known that the 
Duchess of York has but 
little liking for pomp and 
ceremonial, though, of 
course, her presence at State 
functions is essential, since 
at the present time she ranks 
as the third lady in the land, 
only the Queen and Princess 
Mary preceding her. . But 
she frankly confesses that 
she is always glad to get 
away from the limelight. 
More informal entertain- 
ments make much _ greater 
appeal to her, and she is 
always seen at her best at 
a dinner party or a dance 
given by one of her personal friends. 
She is a charming dancer, and keeps 
well in touch with all the new steps, 
while she has studied dancing under 
some of the best instructors, and in 
turn she has tutored both the Duke 


-of York and the Prince of Wales in 


the latest variations of steps and 
measures ° 


Her Love of Out-of-doors 


‘and: Sport. 


So far: only. ‘the see and home 
life of the Duchess of York has been 
dealt with, but there is another side 
to her character that is deserving 
of passing attention, and that is 
her love of sport and. out-door life 
generally. She is probably the most 
expert angler of the Royal Family at 
the present day. This has always 
been a very favourite pastime with 
her, and when little more than a.child 
she was constantly to be seen with 
her brothers whipping the streams in 
the neighbourhood of her ancestral 
home of Glamis Castle. 

It came as something of a surprise 
even to her most intimate friends, 
however, when, during her visit to 


East Africa, she boldly shouldered a 
gun andzwent hunting on her own 
account. She then showed that she 
possessed a very true eye, and handled 
the light sporting rifle, which the 
Duke of York had had specially made 
for her, with very considerable skill; 
and testimony of her prowess is now 
to be seen at White Lodge, where the 
trophies that fell to her gun have now 
been placed in position. 

Her Royal Highness is also a very 
good horsewoman, though she does 
not ride to hounds. She greatly 
enjoys a canter in the Park, however, 
though she has only been seen there 


on comparatively rare occasions in _ 


the past, and it is when she is staying 
at her Scottish home that she is 
usually to be found in the saddle. 
The Duchess of York is lkewise 
extremely fond of travel. Prior to her 
marriage she had ;not been out of 
Europe, but at one time the Earl 
“and Countess of Strathmore passed 
a considerable period of each year 
touring the Continent, and _ they 
usually took her with them, so that 
she has a very intimate knowledge of 
France and Italy in particular. She 
would, however, greatly like to see 
more of the Empire Overseas than 
has yet been possible for her, and 
this opportunity is likely to come 
her way during the next ten years or 
so, since during this period it is 
probable that the Duke of York will 
be placed at the head of one of the 
great self-governing portions of the 
Empire, though no definite steps in 
’ this direction have yet been taken. 
The Duchess of York often remarks 
that an open-air life is essential to 
her good health, and she usually con- 
trives, even when in London, to get 
out for some portion of the day, 
though she is not able to enjoy the 
same amount of exercise that she 
gets when she is in Scotland. At 
‘* White Lodge, however, there are now 
some excellent tennis courts, and the 
. Duke and Duchess of York played a 
lot there-last summer. The Duke is 
’ the best’ lawn tennis player in the 
Royal Family at the present day, and 
plays, like he does most other things, 
left-handed. This makes him a 
doubly formidable opponent, and the 
two used to have some very exciting 
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The Duchess of York at 
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A FAVOURITE STUDIO 
PORTRAIT OF. THE 
DUCHESS OF YORK. 

struggles for supremacy on the courts. 
When within doors, the Duchess of 
York finds her principal recreation 
in music and reading, and when at 
White Lodge passes many hours in 
the library there that was primarily 
fitted up for the use of the Duke of 
York. The predominating shade here 
is green, and the effect is particularly 
restful, the walls being of this colour, 
while the settee and the large com- 
fortable chairs before the fire are 
upholstered in bright green leather, 
the crimson carpet beneath them 
providing a decidedly effective con- 
trast. 
room, by the way, and one that 
immediately attracts the eye, is the 
handsome carved writing-table in 
the centre of the floor. It is here that 
the Duke of York sits to transact 
his routine business and deal with 
his correspondence while staying at 
White Lodge. This was the King’s 
wedding present to his Royal High- 
ness, and is a magnificent example 
of the modern cabinet-maker’s art. 
Of particular interest too are the 
pictures that hang here. They are all 


valuable old hunting prints presented. 


to his Royal Highness by members 
of the Pytchley and West Norfolk 
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_ scattered about White Lodge. 


The central feature of this - 








EloOrae 


Hunts respectively, upon the occasion 
of his wedding. 

The white bookcases which line the 
walls here are filled with favourite 
books of the Duke and Duchess of 
York, and it is interesting to examine 
the titles of these, as it indicates in 
which directions their reading tastes 
principally lie. The books belonging 
to the Duchess of York are nearly 
all works of history dealing particu- 
larly with England, Scotland, France, 
and Italy, while the Duke’s books are 
largely made up of works on politica] 
and social economics and civics. 
Such fiction as is to be found here 
is largely of the ‘‘ detective”’ and 
“mystery ”’ type, since the Duke of 
York confesses that this class of book 
makes very considerable appeal to 
him in his spare time. As is only 
befitting her Scottish birth and 
upbringing, the Duchess of York 
possesses in this room a very beauti- 
fully bound collection of works of _ 
Sir Walter Scott,. while the poems 
of the immortal ‘“ Rabbie ” Burns 
are not very far away. 

In former days the Duchess of 
York painted with no little skill, and 
specimens of her art are to be found 
She 
has but little time to devote to this 
pastime in the present day, how- 
ever, though she has by no means 
relinquished it. She was taught by 
some extremely good masters, and 
her taste lies in the direction of land- 
scapes, particularly of the wild and 
romantic country around Glamis 
Castle, while she has painted quite 
a charming little study of Princess 
Mary. : 

The Royal sisters-in-law are, by 
the way, extremely close friends, and 


enjoy nothing better than a quiet 


chat together whenever they can 
obtain the opportunity for this. It 
may be remembered that last year 
Princess Mary lent her London home 
at Chesterfield House to the Duke 
and Duchess of York for several 
weeks, while she and _ Viscount 
Lascelles were staying at Golds- 
borough Hall, and the Duchess of 
York then found very much to in- 
terest her in this wonderful “ private 
palace,” as it has been very aptly 
named. 


em 





Answers to Several Correspondents 


By THE 


Does God Actually Speak to 
His Children ? 


God does not speak to His 
people in an audible voice. Exactly how He com- 
municated with them, when the earth was younger, and 
in a different state of civilisation, we are not always told. 
But in modern times He communicates with us through 
thoughts, and suggestions which come to us in various 
ways, and reach us through various channels, without 
our actually hearing His Voice framing a sentence. 
When we specially desire to hear our Heavenly 
Father’s Voice, it is usually that we may be guided 
in some difficult course of action, or be comforted and 
assured in a time of trouble. Sometimes a Message, or 
an answer to our prayers, reaches us through another 
person—many a sermon has brought a direct message 
from God to the’hearer, though the preacher was quite 
- unconscious as to how far he was being 
“used as a deliverer of definite information 
to any of his‘congregation. Then, again, 
a Message may reach us through our read- 

‘ing. And often a thought suddenly comes 
to our inner consciousness, which precisely 
meets our needs. 

Probably if our souls were less crowded 
with the things of earth, we should hear 
that Inner Voice more often and more 
readily. But the conditions of modern 
life, and the high tension of present-day 
existence, seem so to fill every corner of 
our consciousness, that we have no time 
to spare for the Angel of the Lord who 
used to visit the saints of long ago, and 
render active assistance when crises oc- 
curred in their lives. 

Whether it is actually necessary to pro- 
gress for us to pack our days (and often 
our nights) with things which appertain 
chiefly to this world, it is hard to say; 
one cannot easily judge for other people’ 
when circumstances vary so with different 
persons, and neither industrial nor social’ 
life is running on normal lines, But it is 
quite certain that something is wrong, 
and that we need to pull up when the 
machinery of our earthly life whirls at 
such a rapid pace, and makes so much 
noise, that we cannot spare time to wait 
and listen for God’s Voice, nor get a chance 
to hear Him, should He speak to-us. 

That God does speak to our souls, that 
thoughts come to us within, through no 
outside agency, every earnest Christian 
experiences at one time or another ; but 
we need soul leisure occasionally, and the 
busiest of lives must take time off, if the 
Voice of God is to be heard above the din 
of the’ loud and insistent clamour of the 
world. ; 

It should also be remembered that. in 
any case God does not need to reduce His 
Messages to words, as we have to, if 





communicating with other 
human beings. He can put 
deep thoughts and ideas in 
our souls, entirely apart from, and outside, the limits of 
speech. Our greatest experiences are usually utterly 
beyond our powers of verbal description. The main 
essential is to recollect that the soul must be attuned 
to spiritual things—that is to say, sympathetically 
inclined towards them—if, it is to come into touch with 
the Divine. 


EDITOR 


Is a Christian Necessarily Happy? Should 
Religion Produce Happiness in Us? 


Whether a Christian is justified in expecting personal 
happiness as the outcome of surrender to Christ is often 
a problem to the thoughtful girl. It seems, at first 
sight, as though we ought to be supremely happy, if 
we really believe all that professing Christians are 

supposed to believe; and that unhappiness 
must be almost wrong, if we have placed 
our lives in God’s keeping, and are trusting 
Him to give us what He knows is best for 
us. But we should remember that there 
is no indication in the Bible that Christ’s 
followers must necessarily be happy in the 
ordinary meaning of the word; on the 
contrary, our Lord distinctly warned His 
disciples that they must be prepared for 
trouble. : 

A certain type of hymn makes rather a 
point of the Christian singing all the time 
because of sins forgiven; but as a matter 

.of practical every-day living, we are not 
able to sing all the time—and most Chris- 
tians find this out quite early in their 
upward journey! We cannot live in a 

~ perennial state of exaltation; it wouldn’t 
‘be good. for us, and we shouldn’t enjoy it 
if we could. At best, the singing can 
only be spasmodic; while the times of 
unalloyed happiness are hedged about 
with much that is difficult and even dis- 
appointing. But this is all part of our 
training here on earth. ¥ 

The Christian life is one of growth and 
development ; and in order to grow, we 
must ‘have experience. This means ex- 
perierice of trouble and sorrow, as well as 
experience of joy; we must know some- 
thing of the rough roads as well as the 
smooth. And the more sincerely we desire 
to follow in our Lord’s footsteps, the more 

‘do we find that the way often leads 
where the going is hard, and where we 
had least expected to travel. 

To ‘answer your question: I do not 
think the Christian can expect to be 
always happy, in the sense of being free 
from trouble; but something far greater 
than happiness can be the lot of Christ’s 
children, and that is—soul-satisfaction. 

- Even in the midst of sorrow, or some 

great calamity, when happiness seems 
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farthest from us, we can still feel soul-satisfaction in 
the certainty that light will ultimately overrule the 
darkness ; and that so long as God has us in His care, 
trouble cannot completely overwhelm us. 

Think over the many ways in which Christ 
“satisfies,” and you will then begin to find new meaning 
in the Peace that passes all understanding. This is so 
much greater than happiness; yet in itself it is happiness. 
But it takes time for us to find this out for ourselves. 


I Find the Modern Criticisms of the Bible very 
Bewildering. Where will it all End? 


There is no need to deplore Biblical criticism, so long 
as it is undertaken with reverence and sincerity. If 
the Scriptures be of Divine origin, nothing can shake 
them, and no one need fear that they will suffer, how- 
ever much they may be criticised. They have lasted for 
a good many centuries now, despite endless attacks, 
and never were so much in demand as they are to-day. 

No one understands the whole of the Bible ; therefore, 
if fresh light can be brought to bear on difficult passages, 
so much the better. We never know where the investiga- 
tions of the earnest student may lead us. Possibly new 
facts may be forthcoming which will increase our know- 
ledge; or new?’discoveries may upset some of our 
previous ideas. But nothing can alter or obliterate this 
Book if it be God’s message; and nothing has been 
brought forward so far by any of its critics to justify 
us in doubting its Divine inspiration. 

Also, it is well to remember that not one of those who 
have attacked the Bible and its teaching has offered the 
world anything vital to take its place. It is very easy 
to be destructive; what humanity wants is the indi- 
vidual with constructive ideas ! 

When you find your brain becoming confused with the 
many conflicting theories and criticisms put forward 
with regard to the authenticity of certain passages or 
incidents in the Bible, try to banish from your mind the 
various things other people have said—all the learned 
arguments and ancient theories and modern notions— 
and simply concentrate on what the Bible is to you 


personally ; what it has done for you; where it appeals _ 


blinds us to their wonder. 
give attention to the heavens, as did the seers of old. 


The Spiritual Life 


to you ; what life would be for you, in this world, if the 
Bible had never been written; and what would be 
your hope for the life after death, if you had not God’s 
Word to rely upon. If you follow this up, carefully and 
conscientiously, you will find you have enough to occupy 
your mind, and cheer your spirits, and fill your prayers 
for many a long day. And meanwhile, it won’t hurt the 
controversial data if it be held over for a little while ; 
later you may possibly find that it won’t hurt it, or 
anybody else, if some of it be held over indefinitely. 


Each Religious Writer seems to have a Different 
heory. I am getting hopelessly Confused in my 
Reading. How can I Avoid This? 


Discontinue explanatory religious books for a time and 
keep to the Bible. Read chiefly those portions which are 
perfectly clear as to their meaning. Nothing is gained by 
reading until the mind is befogged. 

Try to take up some recreative study which will 
help you to see more of the marvellous Power of God. 
We need to get outside ourselves sometimes, and 
leave all human theories behind us, while we learn more 
about our Maker’s work, as it comes straight from His 
Hands. The best study of all is the growth of lovely 
characters amid unpromising conditions. But this is 
not within the reach of everyone, to any wide extent. 
Still, it is worth consideration. And once you are on 
the look-out for examples you will be surprised at the 
amount of spiritual beauty which is to be found in 
unexpected places. 

Next to the study of the best side of humanity I 
would put Nature and astronomy. Anyone who has 
looked into earth’s beauties with a seeing eye must 
feel the reality of God’s power, and needs no books to 
convince him of this. 

And then—look at the stars! Unfortunately we see 
so little of these to-day. The glare of our artificial lights 
Some day we shall again 


Everyone who can should study astronomy, if for no 
other reason than the way it alters the whole perspective 
of our earthly outlook, 





A SPRING SCENE AT CAUX. 
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HE AND PIPPA WERE ABOUT THE SAME AGE, AND 
WERE SOON THE GREATEST FRIENDS. 


Drawn by ; 
L. Pern Bird. 





Chapter XI. 

In Retreat. 

‘Away down in Devonshire was a little 
village by the sea. As yet no motor-’bus 
had touched it, for it could only be 

‘reached by one of the old pack-horse 
lanes, and the way was steep and stony, 

“up a precipitous hill, and down through 
a narrow combe to the sea. A ‘cluster 
of fishermen’s cottages, an old storm- 
battered grey church on the hill above 
them, a couple of ‘farmhouses, and a 
small granite vicarage, these composed 
the village of Cudweed Cove. 

A butcher came every Saturday from 
Drangerford, a small town eight miles 
inland; he brought loaves of bread 
-for those who did not bake at home, 
A grocer and oilman arrived every 
Wednesday, he also brought bread, and 
_with these supplies the people of Cud- 
weed were well content. Fish was not 
very plentiful, but shrimps and crabs 





were always to be had, and lobsters 


occasionally. 
Into this small village, at the close of 
a hot afternoon in August, arrived Orris 


By AMY LE FEUVRE 


and her little niece. They had been 
driven in a small trap from Drangerford, 
and their destination was a little white- 
washed cottage half-way up the combe. 

The cottage was owned by a Mrs- 
Dabbs, a widow, and | she had as a young 
girl lived with Orris and her father for 
some years. She had always been devoted 
to Orris, and had often said how much 
she would like to see her again. On the 
previous Christmas she had come up to 
London to see a married sister, and 
Orris had given her tea at her flat, and 
promised one day that she would Peay) 
her a visit at Cudweed. 

As Orris had racked her brain to think 
of what place she could take refuge in, 
away from all friends and acquaintances, 
she suddenly thought of Maria Dabbs. 
So she wrote to her at once, and received 
a reply in two days’ time, saying that she 
could put her large spare bed-room and 
little parlour at her disposal, and would 
be delighted to take her in and do for her. 

Pippa was half delighted, half regretful 
at this sudden move. She did not 
at all like going away without wishing 
‘Master Jock ’’ good-bye. She wanted 
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her dolls’ house, and she loved the farm, 
but, child like, the excitement of a 
journey in a train, and going to the sea, 
kept up her spirits. 

Orris felt tired and depressed. She did 
not see herfuture. She had a shrinking 
from town life again, and yet felt that to 


‘give Pippa a good education she must 


supplement her small'income in some 
way or Other. 

Mrs. Calthrop had written her a brief 
letter enclosing a cheque up to the date 
of the fire. Jock had judged her rightly. 
She had no desire to see Orris, but in her 
letter she wrote— i 


“Of course, I cannot believe in this 
extraordinary will that has so suddenly 
been produced by Jock Muir. If he had 
received it when he says he did, would 
he have kept it so quiet all this time ? 
I am going to take legal steps when I 
reach town.”’ 


She never mentioned the fire. The 
loss of the library did not trouble her 
now, it. was eclipsed by her intense 
anxiety to prove this recent will invalid. 

‘But nothing could put the disastrous 





fire out of Orris’s thoughts. She was 
thinking of it now as the trap creaked 
and rattled up and down the. stony lane, 
with the steep banks and high hedges on 
either side of it. 

Would the- drive ever end? she 
wondered. She marvelled at Pippa, 
who was keeping up an animated con- 
versation with the old driver. His broad 
soft Devonshire tongue amused her 
greatly. 

“Say it again,” 
rippling laugh. 
French, isn’t it ? 
“wisht.’? ?’”’ 

The old man shook his head. 

“Aw, ee’ll find ’en oot I rackon, when 
the wind do cum auver ’ee: It do drive 
doon to the zay praper strong ’twixt 
the-girt hedges. Us ’be terrible buffeted 
here to winter. The moor on tap on we, 
an the zay to bottom, but there, a’ be 
livin’ to Drangerford now, on’y foreigners 
ull niver bide in this vitty plaace.”’ 

“You mustnyt depress us,’’ said Orris, 
smiling, and trying to turn her thoughts 
to things around her; “ it isn’t winter 
yet, but August—the te in the year 
which is best for the sea.’ ; 

When they at last came in sight. Be 
Cudweed, the old driver rattled down the 
lane at a tremendous pace, and drew up 
at Pansy Cottage in great style. Mrs. 
Dabbs .was standing at the door to 
welcome them, dressed in a fresh starched 
pink cotton gown. 

Pippa was enchanted with thesmallness 
and-quaintness of the cottage. The big 
shells and china dogs on the mantel- 
piece of the small sitting-room delighted 
her, as did also a stuffed parrot in a case. 
She wanted to go and see the sea before 
her supper, and scampered up and down 
stairs and in and out of the rooms till 
Orris felt giddy. But she was quite firm 
on one point, that Pippa must do no 
sight-seeing that night, but have her 
supper and go straight to bed. And by 
the time supper, consisting of hot chicken 
and bread sauce, and a milk pudding, had 
been consumed, and her box unpacked, 
and everything arranged for bed-time, 
Pippa was quite ready to be tucked in 
upon a real feather bed and fall asleep, 
to be ready for the joys of to- 
morrow. 

After she was disposed of, Orris took 
a turn along the beach to ease her aching 
head. The tide was out, the rocks, with 
their slimy amber seaweed, were touched 
with gold from the setting sun. It was 
a very still evening; the sea lay calm 
and still with just a ripple at the edge, 
and as Orris paced the golden sand and 
dreamily gazed out over the ocean in: 
front of her to the opalescent sky 
with faint rosy clouds on the horizon, 
peace stole into her heart. 

“* After all,”’ she mused, ‘“‘I am not 
a criminal. I have only been guilty 
of an act of carelessness. And if he 


she said, with her 
“ Tt’s something like 
What is ‘ gurt,’ and 


doesn’t feel it as much as I do, I ought 
to be thankful.” 

And then her thoughts dwelt on Jock. 
At first she had looked upon him as a 
careless irresponsible boy; gradually, 
as she came to know him better, she 
found, if he had a boy’s sense of humour 
and light-hearted gaiety, he had a man’s 
will and purpose in life. At the farm 
the Prestons’ opinion of him impressed 
her. ‘‘ He’s a born master of men,” 
said the old farmer.”’ ‘‘ He’s the kindest 
heart and the sweetest temper in the 
world,’’ said his wife; and Orris had 
proved both these statements to be true. 

“ T have really come away to test my 
own heart,’’ she murmured ‘to herself ; 
“to discover whether I could: love him 
enough to cast in my lot with his. I 
was afraid of his hurrying me into some- 
thing of which I might repent later. I 
believe I’m a very cold-blooded cautious 
creature.. I have lived down my warm 
impulses. I felt too old for him a short 
while back, but I don’t now.- I believe 
if we did come together, he would be my 
master, and his will bears mine down 
already. But I never, never could 
marry him unless we were of one mind 
on the deepest things in life. He knows 
that, Iam sure, though I think he feels 
more than he says.» It is of no use; 
I cannot make up my mind yet: If I 
were really in love with him there would 
be no hesitation. ~And he is’ worthy of 
being loved as he would himself love. I 
will try and not think about him any 
more at present.” 

But.in the ensuing days Orris found 
this very difficult, for Pippa’s talk was 
incessantly about “‘ Master Jock,” as 
she always insisted upon calling him. 

“Tf he was here, I b’lieve he would 
take me into the sea on his back!” 
she sighed one day. 

“Tf only Master Jock would walk in 
at the window one day and come and 
help me build my sand castles, Aunt 
Ollie! Can’t you write and ask him to 
come? 

“Do you think Master Jock is settled 
in his house yet ? We’ll.soon go back, 
won't we, and then he’ll ask.us to tea, 
and p’raps we'll Have it in the darling 
little powder-room.’ 

Orris found it quite. impossible to 
explain the situation to. Pippa, so.would 
generally try to turn her mind to another 
subject. ; 

And one day a fair-haired boy ap- 
peared on the sands. He was the old 
vicar’s gfandson, who came _ every 
summer to see his grandparents. He 


and Pippa were about the same age, and 





Jock’s Imheritance 


were soon the greatest friends. Orris 
was glad and thankful to see the 
intimacy between them. - She was 


making friends with some of the fisher- 
folk. Occasionally she went to tea at 
the Vicarage, but the old vicar and his 
wife were badly off, and plainly said 
they could not offer much hospitality 
to visitors. Orris liked the vicar; he 
was a dreamy mystic, talked over the 
heads of his parishoners in his sermons, 
but was a good friend to them in the 
week, and was never absent from any 
sick bed or troubled house. 

A week or two passed very quietly. 
Then came Orris’s birthday. Pippa 
had made great preparations “for it. 
Mrs. Dabbs had been told to make:a big 
iced cake; Pippa herself had made 
some wonderful little cakes for the 
occasion. Mrs. Dabbs had, of course, 
superintended them. They were made 
of dough, and were supposed to-represent 
mice, with currants for their-eyes, and 
slips of candied peel for their mouths. 
Pippa had been to the post-office in the 
village, and- had bought a wonderful shell 
box out of her own money... She rather 
coveted it herself, and spent a good deal 
of her time in unwrapping itand wrapping 
it up again in its silver paper coverings. 
But, of course, it was a dead secret. 
Then, the day before, she had been into 
some meadows and collected all the 
wild flowers she could find, chiefly ox- 
eyed daisies and wild grasses, and had 
made a long wreath or garland with 
which to decorate her aunt. This also 
was hidden away, and for the time Pippa 
was a most mysterious little person, 
stealing up and down stairs on tip-toe, 
and into the kitchen to talk about the 
event in loud whispers to Mrs. Dabbs. 

Of course, Orris was delighted with 
the garland and the shell box. They 
were both presented to her at half-past 
six.in the morning by a very wide-awake 
little person in her white Sn and bare 
feet. 

““Dear Aunt Ollie, I wiss yen very 
many happy returns of the day.” 

So Orris took the giver and the gifts 
into bed with her, and had no more rest 
that morning. 

‘But the postman unites that day 
on a parcel for her. She had as yet 


.told:no one of her address, and could 


not understand it. The postmark was 
unfortunately erased, but the box 
proved to contain some most exquisite 
hot-house flowers, and at the bottom, in 
a little separate parcel of silver paper, 
were two pairs of white suede gloves. 
A hot flush came into Orris’s face as 
she recognised the writing— 


“Blessing and joy be yours to- 
day. From one who thinks of you.’’ 
“Now how has he discovered my 


. address ?’’ Orris gasped in bewil- 
derment and dismay. - 


Jock’s Inheritance 


She remembered how often he had 
said: “ You’ll never be able to get away 
fromme. I should find you in any corner 
of the earth you chose to go to!” 
He had done it. Her secrecy was a 
failure. If he knew her whereabouts, 
there was no reason.to conceal it from 
anyone else. And how had he known 
her birthday? She called Pippa to 
her. 

“Pippa, darling, have you ever 
talked about my birthday to anyone?” 

“No,” said Pippa promptly and 
cheerfully; ‘at least, Master Jock 
asked me one day. He put it down ina 
book he had; and he put mine too. I 
wish my birfday would be quicker about 
coming. It seems years since my last 
one. Has Master Jock sent you these 
pretty flowers ? ” 

“ T rather think he has.”’ 

Orris sat looking at her presents as if 
she were lost ina dream. How cowld he 
have discovered her retreat ? She had 
not told Dugald or any of her friends in 
town. No one knew that she had left 
Veddon Weal. She wondered if he 
would respect her wish to be left alone, 
or whether he would suddenly appear 
in person one day. She finally decided 
that she would not acknowledge his 
gifts. Then he would know that she 
wished to be left undisturbed. 

But the following week a box of 
chocolates arrived for Pippa. There 
was no word with it, no signature, so 
that also was left unacknowledged. 

Pippa’ was now quite reconciled to 
her new life; she played daily with 
Allan Bridges, the little boy, and she 
was friends with all the fishermen. 
Orris simply rested—or lazed, as she 
expressed it. She had not had such 
a holiday for years, and it was, doing 
her good. But when September came, 
and the days began to shorten, and the 
weather became chilly, she wondered 
what her next move had better be. Her 
cousin Dugald implored her to come 
back to town. She had, after some con- 
siderable thought, let him have her 
address, and then, feeling she was 
rather like an ostrich hiding her head in 
the sand, she had at last written to 
Reyne. She and Lady Violet were back 
in town, and Lady Violet had. been 
extra poorly, and was going to the 
Riviera for the winter. 

‘““T am going,’ Reyne wrote, “ with 
a contented heart. Miss Dashwood has 
taught me such lessons from her. cheer- 
fulness with that poor sister of hers, 
that I am now going to put her principles 
into practice. I have missed the village 
people so much, I learnt to know them 
as friends, but Mrs. Dane writes occa- 
sionally, giving me all the village news. 
I hear that Mr. Muir has not yet taken 
possession of his house, for it is in the 
builder’s hands, and he is having it 
renovated from top to bottom. He is 


busy farming his own land. He often 
dines with Mr. .Dane—they seem to be 
great friends. I am afraid we shall not 
meet each other again before I go abroad, 
but if you chance to come up to town 
do come and see us.”’ 

Orris shook her head. 

“No,” she murmured to_ herself, 
“ T do not feel like town—not yet !”’ 

It was a few days after this that she 
met, on the sands, a stranger. She looked 
a well-bred woman, was very tall, and 
carried her head proudly. She was 
dressed plainly in a severely-cut coat 
and skirt, with a soft grey felt hat pulled 
over her head. She might be between 
fifty and sixty, had white hair, very 
striking dark eyes with thick bushy 
eyebrows, and her face was stern and 
unfriendly. Yet when she saw Pippa 
dancing about on the sand, covered all 
over with strands of seaweed, and 


calling out to her aunt that she was a. 


mermaid just come out of the sea, she 
smiled at her, and her smile was 
peculiarly sweet. When Orris went in to 
dinner, she asked Maria Dabbs who she 
was. 

“Oh, that’s Miss Lyle,’’ she replied 
promptly. She has come down to her 
house again. She really owns the village, 
and lives at Cudweed Chase. ’Tis about 
two miles from here. She lives in London 
most of the year, but comes down here 
for a month or two at a time, and she 
arrived yesterday. She generally rides 
about on a big grey horse. She’s 
masterful, but kind; she’s very good 
to our vicar and his wife; and she 
always takes charge of the Sunday-school 
when she’s here.” 

Orris felt interested in this new 
atrival. It was not long before Pippa 
made her acquaintance. 

She was playing on the beach alone 
one morning—for Orris had rather a 
bad headache and was lying down—arnd 
Miss Lyle stopped and spoke to her. 

Pippa, of course, was delighted to give 
her full information about herself. 

“7 think I must come and see your 
aunt,’ Miss Lyle said, after she had 
received a jumble of facts from the 
child. : 

“T wish you would,” said Pippa, 
“Aunt Ollie bas no books to look ‘at 
here, and no Master Jock to talk to, 
nor Mrs. Preston, and she doesn’t laugh 
so often as she used to. Can you make 
people laugh ?” 

‘No, I never could,’”’ said Miss Lyle 
a little grimly, though her eyes twinkled 
in spite of herself. 

Pippa sighed. 

“Master Jock always does—always. 
You simple can’t help laughing, for if 
you don’t he gives you a squeeze and a 
tickle ; he says if you laugh you make 
the world go round quicker. Did you 
know that ?” 

“TI expect you could teach me a lot 
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of things,” said Miss Lyle pleasantly ; 
and then she passed on. 

Pippa told Orris, when she saw her, 
that the new lady was “ very solemn 
indeed, but just a little bit smily when 
you talked to her.”’ 

The very next day Miss Lyle appeared 
at the cottage, and in the course of 
conversation Orris gleaned that she was 
a lonely woman, and had had a great 
deal of trouble in her life. She did not 
give Orris any details. 

“JT am a busy woman in town,’ she 
said. ‘I have found the only cure for 
loneliness is work. I am secretary and - 
treasurer to one or two philanthropic 
projects, but I get away here for relaxa- 
tion in the summer and autumn. I’m 
fond of the fisher-folk. I suppose I must 
not ask you if you are making a long 
stay here ?”’ 

“1. dont aknow, ie said OLisianeael 
came here for a rest and change, but 
my circumstances are rather difficult 
at present, and I hardly know what 
my future plans are going to be.”’ 

““ Will you come over to lunch with me 
one day next week? I won’t ask the 
child. I would like to have you to 
myself.”’ 

Orris consented. She felt strangely 
drawn towards this grave stately woman. 

After she had left, Maria Dabbs told 
Orris a little more about her. Her 
father and mother had died together 
of virulent “flu in London. She was 
engaged to be married to the vicar of 
Cudweed ; evidently a charming man, 
from Mrs. Dabbs’s account. And then, 
only a twelvemonth after her parents’ 
death, and a week before their wedding 
was fixed, he was drowned trying to 
rescue a fishing boat in a gale. 

“* And she’s been all alone in the world 
ever ‘since,’ Mrs. Dabbs said; ‘‘ she 
did have a brother away at sea, but he 
was killed in the war; it seems that 
every one has been taken from her that 
she loves. Of course, she’s wealthy, but 
she lives in a most simple style, and 
doesn’t seem to care for the things that 
money could give her.” 

““Perhaps,’’ said Orris gently, ‘“ she 
has most of her treasures away from this 
world.” 

““Yes,’’ assented Mrs. Dabbs, “ she’s 
very religious—I know that; for one 
month, in a very stormy autumn that 
we had, when our vicar was down with 
pneumonia and nobody could be got to 
take the services, and the church was 
shut, she opened the school-room on 
Sunday evening and had a service 
there with us; and we had some hymns, 
and. she got Peter Lobbs to read the 
lessons, and she give us such a sweet 
simple kind of talk out of the Bible that 
all of us said we wished we could have 
her always doing it.’’ 

Orris went to lunch at Cudweed 
Chase the following week. It was a 


rugged grey stone house by the sea, not 
beautiful, but sheltered and comfort- 
able inside, furnished in the solid early 
Victorian style. Miss Lyle received her 
in a pleasant sunny morning-room over- 
looking the bay; and before very long 
Orris found herself confiding in her a 
little of her late history. Jock’s name 
did not figure much in it, but Miss Lyle 
showed such interest and sympathy, 
that Orris perhaps was led to be more 
confidential than she would have thought 
it possible, with such a comparative 
stranger. 

When they parted, Miss Lyle said— - 

“You are fortunate in having such a 
charming little niece. If I had any of 
my flesh and blood left to me, I should 
not feel so desolate at times. My house, 
my money will come to an end when I 
die. I have no one to whom I could 
leave my possessions. I have sometimes 
been tempted to sell them, and then, 
again, I’ve felt, when I bring a few town 
friends for rest, that perhaps I can do 
more good with my house than would 
anyone else. And my tenants look to 
my coming, and are glad to have me here 
for a bit.” 

As Orris walked home, she felt she 
had made a new friend,-and she was 
thankful for the fresh interest that had 
been put into her life. 


Chapter XI. 


New Quarters Again. 

As the days went on; Orris began to 
wonder whether she should ever hear of 
Jock Muir again. Though she had told 
him not to write or follow her, she in- 
consistently began to want him to do 
one or the other. She had withdrawn 
herself from him of her own free will, but 
the miss of him breught an aching blank 
in her life. She took herself to task for 
this; she was angry that she could not 
shut him out of her thoughts, and’ tried 
her best to forget him. 

Pippa still chatted incessantly about 
him, but, like a happy child, she took 
this change in her life philosophically, 
and‘was engrossed with her little play- 
mate at the Vicarage. When he went 
home, and she was left alone once more, 
she turned to the old fishermen for com- 
panionship. They all loved her, and 
would take her out in their boats to their 
lobster-traps, and occasionally for a row 
out to sea, 

Orris was at first a little nervous about 
these expeditions, but the old men were 
cautious and experienced boatmen, and 
Pippa was absolutely tractable and good 
when with them. 

One day Orris was sitting on the rocks 
reading a letter from Venetia. She did 





SHE TURNED TO THE OLD FISHERMAN 
FOR COMPANIONSHIP. 
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Jock’s Inheritance 


not often write, but whenever she did, 
she made allusions to Pippa’s education. 
Was she being sent to school? There 
was no possibility of having her out in 
California, but she hoped she would be 
well educated, for she regretted in her 
own case that she had not been at a 
good school when young. 

Orris made an attempt at lessons with 
Pippa for an hour every morning, but 
she felt that the child ought to be learn- 
ing more steadily ; and now, the letter 
in hand, she was once more considering 
ways and means. 

She was interrupted presently by the 
appearance of Miss Lyle, who sat down 
beside her to have a chat. 

“What is worrying you this morn- 
ing ?’’ she asked at once. 

Orris smiled. 

“ My old problem, which I must solve 
pretty soon. I cannot continue to laze 
away my life here, and let Pippa grow 
up a dunce. I can’t bear to send 
her away from me, but.she must be 
educated.”’ , aa oon 

“Tt’s very strange to find you at that 
problem this morning. You know, as I 
go through life, I am always trying to 
bring together employers and employees. 
It’s a difficult task. I have told you that 
my interests in town are with the poor 
gentlefolk in our land. Now, I knowa 
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Jock’s Inheritance 


girl there who is simply 
working herself to death 
at a High School in Ken- ~ 
sington. She is not 
strong, and the confined 
life is killing her. Her 
doctor told her the other 
day that she ought to get 
out of London; but in 
these days of competition 
she is afraid of giving up 
her present, post for fear 
she would not find an- 
other. Her earnings help 
a delicate mother in little 
comforts. Now, can you 
afford to have her as 
governess to your small 
Miece rw seohie 1s) NOL a 
London girl, she loves the 
country, and it would be 
the making of her to get 
these Atlantic breezes 
through her.” 

~ Orris considered. 

“Of course, a governess 
is what Pippa ought to 
have, if she does not go 
to school. I cannot teach 
her. I feel it would spoil 
the conditions of our 
affection — if you know 
what I mean. Pippa 
needs a certain amount 
of discipline during lesson 
hours. She thinks she 
can play with an aunt, 
but she would not try to 
play with a governess, 
But [ama little uncertain 
of my movements, and Mrs. Dabbs could 
not find room for another lodger. May 
I think over it, and let you know?” 

“ Of course. But I want to say some- 
thing more. You have told me a little 
about your circumstances, and I gather 
that the governess’s salary may be a 
difficulty. _Now I have a proposal to 
make to you. I spend, as you know, 
most of the year in town; my house 
lies idle, and will be empty this coming 
‘winter. Will you and your little niece 
take possession of it, and keep it warmed 
and aired for me ? I have three or four 
old servants who find it dull without 
anyone there.. Mabel Raynor can be 
fitted in easily. Now, please, listen, and 
don’t let pride stand in the way of 
benefiting me and many others. I want 
you to do something for me. I have been 
longing to send down certain invalids 
and poor gentlefolk, who are needing 
comfort and rest, for a long stay at my 
house, but I cannot do it unless there 
is someone there who would act as 
hostess, and run the house. You have 
managed a club in town, would you care 
to manage a kind of rest-home for me ? 
Live in my house and be the lady super- 
intendent ? I would give a salary of 
£200 a year, and this would help to pay 
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for your little niece’s education.”’ She 
paused. 
Orris drew a long breath. It seemed 


at first too good to be true. Her tangled 
knot was unravelled. Her way before 
her was clear and plain. She did not 
hesitate a moment. She turned to Miss 
Lyle with deep feeling in her tone— 

“J can’t thank you enough for your 
generous offer. I will not let pride stand 
inthe way. Why should I ? | must earn. 
I have not a big enough income to 
support Pippa as well as myself, and I 
am afraid her mother has cast her off 
for the time. You have indeed solved my 
problem. There is nothing I should like 
better than to take such a post.” 

‘“ What a sensible girl you are! I shall 
come down for visits now and then ; but 
I warn you I shall fill your hands with 
occupation. There are so many of my 
ventures in this small village in which 
I should like your help. You will be my 
substitute in my absence. J] suppose you 
will not find it dreary in the winter ?*” 

“How could I, with Pippa?” said 
Orris. ‘‘ And I’m getting to know the 
fisher-folk, and I’m never tired of the 
sea.’ Then they began to discuss the 
plan in every detail. 

Miss Lyle lost no time in setting to 
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work. She went up to 
town the next day, and 
insisted upon Orris accom- 
panying her to interview 
Miss Raynor. She took 
Orris to her town house 
as guest; and when they 
came back in two days’ 
time the matter was set- 
tled. Pippa had been as 
good as gold in her aunt’s 
absence, but she was 
rather mystified as to 
what was going on. Orris 
broke the news to her one 
fine morning, as they sat 
on the sands together. 
At first Pippa pouted. 

“T don’t like govern- 
esses.” 

“How many do you 
know ?”’ asked her aunt, 
laughing. ‘This governess 
is so young and bright, 
Pippa! She loves games, 
and will play with you as 
well as teach you; and I 
shalim mevers be= fax 
away.” 

But when told of their 
move into the big com- 
fortable house by the sea, 
Pippa’s spirits rose. 

‘“T do love the sea so 
much, Aunt Ollie; there 
are so many lovely things 

. in it—like crabs and sea- 
weed and shells. But 
aren’t we ever going back 
to see Master Jock 

I thought we’d come here for 


” 


again ? 
a holiday. 

-“Sowe did, darling; but the sea suits 
us both, doesn’t it? And I have gota 
new job, Pippa. I can’t be idle, you 
know; and I’m going to keep house 
for Miss Lyle when she is away, and lock 
after some visitors of hers, who will be 
coming to stay.” 

This sounded rather exciting to Pippa. 
She loved making fresh friends, and 
would have made acquaintance with 
the whole world, could she have 
managed it. 

A few weeks later they left Mrs. 
Dabbs, and moved into Cudweed Chase. 

A short time before their departure 
Orris received a brace of partridges and 
a pheasant. This time the label was 
quite decipherable, and she knew they 
had come from Jock. 

Still she could not make up her mind 
to write to him. He was obeying her 
injunction, and she felt, if she once 
broke the ice, he might come down 
and try to interfere with her 


plans. To 
Miss Lyle did not go back be 

to town till Orris was thor- Rpt 

oughly settled into her new ae 


home. 





By A LONDON LITERARY EDITOR 


No music of our time has caught 
the true melody and humour of 
English life so well as the operas 
of Gilbert and Sullivan. They 
are, like ourselves, serious in that ~ 
they often point morals, and, like us 
also, they braid those morals with a 
reticent, yet speaking humour. But 
don’t they proclaim their whole English 
note in the verse— 
For he is an Englishman, 
And he himself hath said it, 


And it’s greatly to his credit 
That he is an Englishman 


Memories and Anticipations— 
What Was and Is. 


Some of us are old enough to have 
seen the Gilbert and Sullivan operas 
when they were produced, but the 
younger generation has only seen them 
reproduced. That’beirfg so, they, perhaps, 
rather take them for granted, and do not 
look into them as we did when they were 
born and we were at the birth. There is 
no doubt about the liking of the younger 
generation for Gilbert and Sullivan, and 
now a book is issued which will permit 
a close,. leisurely acquaintance with 
the text, anyhow, for what we get, if 
it may be so expressed, is Gilbert 
without Sullivan. 

Yes, the great house of Macmillan 
has published the text of the operas as 
they were written by Gilbert and intro- 
duced to the public, and a wonderful 
“book of words’’ the volume makes. 
We owe it to Lady Gilbert, and there is 
not a Gilbertite—why not coin that 
word ?—in England who will not want it, 
or, failing that, want to hear all about it. 

There is not much to hear, for it has 
no memoir of Gilbert, no introduction 
or notes—just what Gilbert wrote. But 
then he wrote such wonderful things in 
verse, and when one says that, one 
finds the secret of how to do this article. 
- Do it by going lovingly through the 
book and gathering from it a little 
anthology of the “ good things”; the 
things that linger in the minds of us 
who are middle-aged, though we cannot 
perhaps quote them correctly, and 
would be glad to do so; the things, like- 
wise, that fall upon the ears of our young 
folk like glad tidings from another 
generation. It is a simple plan, a good 
plan, and let us go to it. 

The Coming of Half 
a Century Ago. 

Be it noted, bibliographically, that 
the first of this wonderful series of 
English operas, Trial by Jury, was staged 
at the Royalty Theatre in 1875, and that 
the last one, The Grand Duke, saw the 
light at the Savoy Theatre in 1896. A 
quarrel between Gilbert and Sullivan 
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A Little Anthology of some of the 
Good Things in the Famous English 


Operas 


lost the time that would have yielded us 
still more of their genius, but let us be 
content ; content, especially, with the 
third opera of the group, H.M.S. Pina- 
fore, where you will hear this sung by 
the chorus— 


We sail the ocean blue, 

And our saucy ship’s a beauty ; 
We’re sober men and true, 

And attentive to our duty. 
When the balls whistle free 
O’er the bright blue sea, 
We stand to our guns all day ; 
When at anchor we ride 
On the Portsmouth tide, 
We have plenty of time to play. 


And this from Little Buttercup, who 
won all hearts and, what is more and 
better, held them on H.M.S. Pinafove— 


For I’m called Little Buttercup—dear little 
Buttercup, ‘ 
Though I could never tell why, 
But still I’m called Buttercup—poor little 
Buttercup, 
Sweet Little Buttercup I! 


-T’ve snuff and tobaccy, and excellent jacky, 


I’ve scissors, and watches, and knives ; 
I’ve ribbons and laces to set off the faces 
Of pretty young sweethearts and wives. 


I’ve treacle and toffee, I’ve tea and I’ve 
coffee. 
Soft tommy and succulent chops ; 
T’ve chickens and conies, and pretty polonies, 
And excellent peppermint drops. 


Then buy of your Buttercup—dear Little 
Buttercup ; 
Sailors should never be shy ; 
So, buy of your Buttercup—poor Little 
Buttercup ; 
Come, of your Buttercup buy } 


A Ruler of the Queen’s Navee 
and Other People. 
K CAB: 


Sir Joseph Porter, whom 
Gilbert brought from ‘‘ over the bright 
blue sea’ of his imagination, is now so 
familiar to us that he might be singing— 


When I was a lad I served a term 
As office boy to an attorney’s firm. 
I cleaned the windows and I swept the floor, 
And I polished up the handle of the big front 
door. 
I polished up that handle so carefullee 
That now I am Ruler of the Queen’s 
Navee! ° 


But a whole lot of Sir Joseph Porters 
have not hurt the spirit of the British 
Navy, for— 


A British tar is a soaring soul, 
As free as a mountain bird. 


His energetic fist should be ready to resist 


A dictatorial word. 

His nose should pant and his lip should curl, 

His cheeks should flame and his brow should 
furl, 

His bosom should heave and his heart should 
glow, 

And his fist be ever ready for a knock-down 
blow. 
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A Policeman and his 
Unhappy Lot! 


Next let us dip into The Pirates 
of Penzance, a different, but not 
less good, not less successful 

opera, and hear a verse of the Sergeant’s 
song— 


When the enterprising burglar’s 
a-burgling— 
Not a-burgling, 
When the cut-throat isn’t occupied in 
crime— 
’Pied in crime, 
He loves to hear the little brook a-gurgling— 
Brook a-gurgling, 
And listen to the merry village chime— 
Village chime. 
When the coster’s finished jumping on his 
mother— ; 
On his mother, 
He loves to lie a-basking in the sun— 
In the sun. 
Ah, take one consideration with another— 
With another, 
The policeman’s lot is not a happy one. 
When constabulary duty’s to be done— 
To be done. 
The policeman’s lot is not a happy one— 
Happy one. 


not 


Or you would like to have a line, a 
verse, or more from Patience, and, if so, 
something from the song— 


If you are anxious to shine in the high 
zsthetic line as a man of culture rare, 

You must get up all the germs of the trans- 
cendental terms, and plant them every- 
where. 

You must lie upon the daisies and discourse 
in novel phrases of your complicated 
state of mind, ; es Se 

The meaning doesn’t matter if it’s only idle 
chatter of a transcendental kind. 

And every one will say, 
As you walk your mystic way, 

“If this young man expresses himself in 
terms too deep for me, 

Why, what a very singularly deep young 
man this deep young man must be!” 


Be eloquent in praise of the very dull old 
days which have long since passed away, 

And convince ’em if you can that the reign 
of good Queen Anne was Culture’s 
palmiest day. 

Of course you will pooh-pooh whatever's 
fresh and new, and declare it’s crude 
and mean, 

For Art stopped short in the cultivated 
court of the Empress Josephine. 

And every one will say 
As you walk your mystic way, 

“Tf that’s not good enough for him which 
is good enough for me, 

Why, what a very cultivated kind of youth 
this kind of youth must be!” 


Gilbert was equally good at a recita- 
tion, a sort of diversion which was 
once very popular, but seems to be less 
so nowadays, though it will always live ; 
certainly this specimen— 


Gentle Jane was good as gold, 

She always did as she was told; 

She never spoke when her mouth was full, 
Or caught bluebottles their legs to pull, 
Or spilt plum jam on her nice new frock, 
Or put white mice in the eight-day clock, 
“Or vivisected her last new doll, 

Or fostered a passion for alcohol. 


Gilbert without Sullivan 
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And when she grew up she was given in 
marriage 
To a first-class earl who keeps his carriage ! 


A Famous Duet 
n “Jolanthe.” 


“Pass on there, pass on,”’ the police 
who regulate London traffic must have 
said to the crowd waiting for the first 
night of Jolanthe. We also pass on, but 


it is to that opera and the duet of 


Strephon and Phyllis— 


If we’re weak enough to tarry 
Ere we marry, 
You and I, 
Of the feeling I inspire 
You may tire 
By-and-by. 
For peers with flowing coffers 
Press their offers— 
That is why - 
I am sure we should not tarry 
Ere we marry, 
You and [! 


If we’re weak enough to tarry 
Ere we marry, 
You and I, 
With a more attractive maiden, 
Jewel-laden, 
You may fly. 
If by chance we should be parted, 
Broken-hearted 
I should die— 
So I think we will not tarry 
Ere we marry, 
You and I, 


A Favourite with all Gilbert 
and Sullivanites. 

Next to The Mikado, which every- 
body has always liked, even Japanese 
people when they come to London, and 


why shouldn’t they, if only for the duet 
of Nanki-Poo and Ko-Ko— 


The flowers that bloom in the spring, 
Tra la, 
Breathe promise of merry sunshine— 
As we merrily dance and we sing, 
Tra la, 
We welcome the hope that they bring, 
Tra la, 
Of a summer of roses nea wine. 
And that’s what we mean when we say 
that a thing 
Is welcome as flowers that bloom in 
the spring. 
* Tra Ja Ja la la, la, etc: 


The flowers that bloom in the spring, - 
Tra la, 


~.3fane nothing to do with the case. 


I've got to take under my wing, 
Tra la, 
A most unattractive old thing, 
Tra la, 
"With a caricature of a face. 
And that’s what I mean when I say, or 
I sing, 
e Ohe bothér the flowers that bloom in 
the spring.’ 
Tra la la la la la, etc. 


A Song that Lingers 
in Our Ears. 


Only another thing more popular is 
there in The Mikado, and that is Ko- 
Ko’s song, once sung in every street in 
London, and still to be heard in many 
and unexpected places, for it is on the 
tongue and in the ears of the English 
people— 

On a tree by a river a little tom-tit 


Sang, ‘‘ Willow, titwillow, titwillow !” 
And I said to him, “ Dicky-bird, why. do 
you sit 


Singing ‘ Willow, titwillow, titwillow ’ Piet 
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“Is it weakness of 
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intellect, birdie?” I 


- + eried, -- 

“Or a rather tough worm in your little 

; - inside;?”*. 

With a shake of his oor little head, he 
replied, 


“Oh, willow, titwillow, titwillow !” 


He slapped. at=his chest, as he sat on that 


~~ bough, 


Singing, “‘ Willow, _titwillow, titwillow !” 
Andacold perspiration bespangled his brow, 
Oh; “Willow, titwillow, titwillow ! 
He sobbed and he sighed, -and-a gurgle he 
gave, 
Then he planed himself into the billowy 
wave, 


“And an echo arose from the suicide’s grave— 


“ Oh,-willow, titwillow, titwillow !”’ 


Now I feel just as sure as I’m sure that my 
name 
Isn’t Willow, titwillow, titwillow, 
That ’twas blighted affection that makes 
him exclaim, 
“Oh, willow, titwillow, titwillow !” 


And if you remain callous and _ ob- 
durate, I 

Shall perish as he did, and you will know 
wh 


aotes I probably shall not exclaim as I die, 
“Oh, willow, titwillow, titwillow !” 


It would spoil our little Gilbert 
anthology to say more about it than 
just this: “Why are Utopia and The 
Grand Duke, which closed the Gilbert- 
Sullivan plays, never revived now 2” 
They are not, perhaps, equal to some of 
the others, but they are better than 
most of the new entertainment which 
the London stages offer us to-day, and 
so let us call warmly for them and 
perhaps we may get them. 
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ouldn’t it be pleasant if we could have a Fraternity 
for Praising People! Not a Mutual Admiration 
Society, but a coterie which would take note of the 
good things accomplished by its neighbours, and say 
kind and nice things about them occasionally. 

It is a real lack that there is nothing of the kind in 
existence, or I’ve never heard of it if there is one ; and, 
at any rate, it hasn’t started to practise on me yet! 


We give much attention, and rightly so, to the psycho- 


logical effect of praise on a child, and the conditions 
likely to result if legitimate approbation be withheld. 
But who stops to analyse the needs of the father and 
mother or uncles and aunts of the child, and to consider 
how far ¢hey require the stimulus of praise and some 
outward sign of appreciation, in order to get through 
life at all, much less develop their highest powers ? 
Whereas the adult actually needs praise far more than 
does a child. It is easy to find new interests when we 
are young; a fresh toy will divert the mind from what, 


the moment before, seemed a colossal tragedy. But 


the grown-up 
cannot fing .-- 
compensation 
so easily. If 
commen dation 
which was due 
tor something 
striven for and 
accom plished 
has not been 
forthcoming, 
there is a dull 
blank which 
nothing else 
can fill, And 
life immedi- 
ately loses one 
Ofeics MOS tc 
precious in- 
epedients— 
zest ! 


vhen you 

come to 
think it over, 
it is curious to 
notice how 
promptly some 
people pounce 
on the littlest 
error, while 
i hremy “arr e 
“stone blind” 
£70: ervs Exry 
achievement, 
small or big. 
I know em- 
ployers who 
practically 
hold no_ per- 
sonal commu- 
nication with 
the bulk of 
their staff, 
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save when they have some fault to find. And how they 
spread themselves out, too, when an opportunity for 
censure occurs ! 

And yet it is the very worst policy, from a business 
point of view, this habit of ignoring good work done, 
and only recognising the existence of the worker when 
there comes a chance to blame them, or an error can be 
pointed out. It paralyses ability in the worker and 
stultifies all inclination for initiative. 

I recognise that our modern industrial conditions 
tend to make it difficult, in certain branches and grades 
of work, for one man or woman to do much better than 
any other in the same line. But this does not apply to 
all business life. Thousands of people are doing good 
solid work, putting the best of their brains and energies 
into their employer’s business ; but because they never 
indulge in fireworks, they are ignored—until some little 
oversight or small discrepancy is attributed to them ; 
and then everybody remembers them, but only for their 


sins! No one has a thought or a word for the days, 
weeks, and 
years when 


their work was 
done conscien- 
tiously and 
without error ! 


here are 

several 
reasons for this 
chariness with 
which any 
Puliauilsvem ais 
handed out in 
modern busi- 
ness life. "We 
may be told 
that life has to 
be forced along 
at too rushing 
ay Pacers aid 
we live at too 
great a strain 
to allow of 
time being 
wasted on 
what are only 
useless and 
empty compli- 
ments, 

But are they 
useless ? Need 
they beempty ? 
Isn’t it just be- 
cause life is 
such a horrible 
rush that we 
need some- 
thing human, 
something cal- 
culated to in- 


duce happi- 
Photo by ness, and to 
Photopress. relieve the 
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nightmare of strain and stress in which most of us now 
find ourselves ? Y 


"Phere is another reason, however. We are fast losing 

all trace of the “ personal’’ employer. Our big 
businesses are mainly companies, where every grade of 
officials is composed of employees, equally with the 
grade below; and even the head of the staff is but a 
servant of the company, and to a certain extent anxious 
about his own post, even as is the youngest junior, 
and equally liable to be called to account if things go 
wrong. 

No matter how excellent the head official of such 
concerns may be, there is not the sense of permanency 
about him, such as belongs to an actual proprietor. 
However able and admirable the managing director may 
be, it doesn’t follow that he will always occupy that 
post; indeed, the greater his ability, and the more 
numerous his good qualities, the more the likelihood 
that some yet bigger business may beckon him to “ come 
up higher!’’ Hence, he is unlikely to be able to take 
the paternal interest in the staff which characterised 
some of the influential proprietors of the past. And 
_when each worker is mainly concerned as to the stability 
of his or her own particular post, there is often but scant 
sympathy to spare for fellow-workers. 

Yet it is poor policy for anyone who is over other 
workers to be careless, or casual, in giving praise, and 
oblivious of the need that is in every human heart for a 
little appreciation. Nothing—unless it be an unlooked- 
for rise in salary !—is so likely to procure increased 
results from a worker, as an unexpected word of com- 
mendation, or some evidence that their efforts are 
noted and valued. 

One does not want perpetual gush ; flattery is odious, 
and a particularly obnoxious form of insincerity. But 
the desire to commend work—or anything else—that 
is well done, should be part of the outfit of every 
Christian, and would do much to sweeten life for many 
whose daily work is monotonous, and often performed 
under physical or mental stress of which the employer 
knows nothing whatever. 


© course there may be mistakes made even in praising ; 
and dangers lurking unsuspected. Where is one free 
from such ? 

I remember an annual staff dinner held in connection 
with a large business house in the City of London, where 
it was the custom for the chair to be taken each year, in 
rotation, by the employee of longest stapes in the 
house, irrespective of rank. 

One year the honour fell to a man who had been kept 
on merely because the heart of the Head of the firm 
was too soft to sack him. So he had been retained, 
despite his laziness, to stoke the furnace fires and do 
odd jobs. But when it came to toasting the chairman, 
according to custom, and various kindly-intentioned 
people drew pictures of virtues which they hoped he 
possessed, he was visibly surprised. 

Next morning he waited on the Head of the firm, 
saying that he had no idea before how valuable and 
indispensable he was, and obviously they had been 
paying him far too little wages considering his true 
worth. He must ask for a rise ! 


He didn’t get it; neither did he get any more praise. 
It was evidently too strong for his head ! 

But one had better risk giving a person swelled head 
by praising them too much, rather than shrivel their 
heart by subjecting them to the blighting effects of 
constant fault finding. 


Wf praise is needed in business, how much more it is 
needed in the home—real admiration, not the 
mechanical patter of the conventional phrases. 

We all know the woman who inspects one’s refurbished 
drawing-room, one’snew car, or the bracelet one’s husband — 
presented at Christmas, and admires it profusely, with 
grudging in every syllable! No matter how she may 
praise, one feels intuitively that she dislikes one for 
possessing something which she herself has not. She 
is totally different from the woman who is able to re- 
joice with those who Se reality an uncommon 
virtue ! 

What we all need is the word which shows us that 
we are understood and valued, especially in our homes 
and the closer quarters in our business. Some tempera- 
ments find it more difficult than others to put their true 
feelings into words. I believe that in some homes the 
various members of the family would really like to say 
kind helpful things to each other, to praise the doings 
of one or another; but they have allowed themselves 
to drift into the habit of carping and criticising till they 
literally cannot frame cordial expressions spontaneously. 
Criticism has become so habitual to them, that even 
when they do by chance make a commendatory remark, 
the probability is that they Sean qualify it with some 
adverse criticism. 

I remember seeing a bride showing her pretty living- 
room with much pride to a relative, who looked at the 
room non-committally for a few moments, and then 
said— 

“T really must put that picture straight, it’s hanging 
crooked! And my eye is so sensitive to anything the 
least bit out of the level!” 

That was all! 

Now why couldn’t she have encouraged her eye to 
be sensitive to the pleasant and desirable qualities in 
life ? And why couldn’t she realise that there was a 
beam in her own.eye which was considerably more than 
the “‘least bit ’’ out of the level ! 


Zit is well to remember that it is better for us, mentally - 

and physically, to praise rather than to blame. It 
is nerve-wearing to be for ever dabbling in disagreeables. 
Whereas it is healthful to be in an atmosphere of cheerful 
appreciation. The over-critical individual is invariably a 
raspy exasperating person to live with, and is not much 
more pleasure to herself than she is to other people. 
Her own health may suffer in time, for it is quite certain 
that no one thrives, either physically or spiritually, on 
a diet of misdeeds ! 

If the soul (to say nothing of the temper !) is to mellow 
and improve, it needs to concentrate on the good rather 
than on the ills of life. More than this, it needs to help 
others to develop the good that is latent within them ; 
and few things do this more effectually than a word of 
praise occasionally, and an indication that they are 
understood and appreciated. 
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Let. 


Since you have lived in the house of my heart, 
The house which stood empty and silent so 
long, 
Remote and apart, 
How light it has grown with your laughter and 
song— 
That tumble-down cottage where nobody 
dwelt— 
How warm it has felt ! 


Rain beat through the roof with a sound of 
despair, ° 
The windows were broken and let in the 
draught, 
Old piace: lingered there ; 
But all the ghosts vanished the moment you 
laughed, 
And oh, how the sunlight leapt over the floor 
When you opened the door. 


And since my,poor heart’s found a tenant, it 
seems 
A palace of jewels that glitter and glow 
In a city of dreams. 
And, dear, you will never have notice to go— 
For what are the odds if your money be spent, 
When a kiss pays the rent ? 
ALMEY St. JoHN ADCOCK. 


God’s Most Perfect 
Giit. 
Out of the silent scented night came Love, 
And clasped his hands about my aching 
heart 
So gently, that my weary throbbing brain 
Felt only dimly, in a way, apart. 


And Love brought sleep and closed my aching eyes. 
Forgetfulness my senses lulled to rest. 


And sleep brought strength, and with the dawning day 


I rose with hope renewed, my soul refreshed. 


Ged’s radiant sunshine filled my heart again, 


My limbs were strong, my brain was clear once more, 


Had not God given me His most perfect gift ? 
Darkness was Past, Love only stretched before. 
C, LeEE-MIcHELL. 
To an Old 
Love. 
My heart has some old grey, dim turret room 
Where, lost or hidden away. behind 
The accumulated dust of years, 
Is some sweet mem’ry that I cannot find. 


Some gleam of loveliness once felt and lost, 
I know not if ’twas music, or a word, 

Or if ’twas only sunlght gilding trees, 
Or perfume, or the lilting of a bird. 


One day, when I can clear the dust away, 


And glimpse again your tenderness and grace. 


My lovely mem’ry I once more shall find 
In some lost picture of your face. 
C. RENNEY ROWLATT. 
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“ Priend.” 
Not beautiful in an zsthetic sense, 
With lustrous eyes ‘neath curling lashes 
long. 
No noble sweep of brow or rosebud mouth 
Fit for a writer’s words, or poet’s song ; 
Oh no, her features are quite homely ones, 
And yet, when shadowed o’er with sym- 
pathy, 
Or lighted up by laughter glad and free, 
Her face is very dear and sweet to me. 


Her hands are neither soft nor dimpled ones, 
For beauty’s law with her does not prevail. 
They do not taper all the way along, 
Finished with pretty pink and polished 
nail ; 
And yet those hands, though rough with weary 
toil, 
Are full of help for those whose strength is 
spent, 
And they can touch a sore and bleeding 
heart, 
And thereby give it ease and calm content. 


She does not study Fashion’s lightest whim, ” 
That seems each day some new Seuss to are 
made. 
She does not trouble if the clothes she wears 
Are quite the latest cut or newest shade. 
Oh no, yet I’d renounce all whims of style, 
Could I, by doing so, myself possess, 
The sweetest gift that human ever owned, 
A heart like that beneath her simple dress. 


Her name ? Why, it is quite a common one, 
And many more who own the same you'll 
meet, 
You hear it in a little village lane, 
And often in a city’s busy street. 
But there’s a name I like to call her by, 
That means affection till all things shall end, 
A name that’s short and simple, sweet and fond, 
The tender name, with meaning full, of “ Friend.”’ 
ApaH M. Evers. 


Sempre. 
Heart of my heart ! 
How the world would smile 
In these modern days 
At our simple ways 
Of loving each other all the while ! 


Friend of all friends ! 

If the world but knew, 
Do you think it would sneer 
At our mutual fear 

That the passing years grow few ? 


Life of my life! 
If from us it might find 
How to gather the bliss 
Of a love such as this 
It would leave us small peace of mind ! 
R. PILGRim. 





For Everyone who 
Loves Poetry. 


We cannot speak too highly 
of ONE HUNDRED SECOND 
Best PoEms, chosen by Lewis 
Hind and published by Messrs. 
A.M. Philpot, Ltd. Here are 
all sorts of delightful poems 
which we often want to re-read, 
yet cannot always remember 
where to find them. This 
anthology should be given a 
prominent place on the book- 
shelves of every Reading Girl. 
It is a book to dip into again 
and again. 

Smiles for Every Day 
of the Year. 

When you feel that every- 
thing is hopelessly out of joint; 
that the rain is never going to 

_ leave off; that nothing is hap- 
pening as you want it to 
happen; and that the world 
is a dull and dismal place, 
after all—then go and invest 
in one of F. W. Thomas’s books, it 
doesn’t matter which one, though the 
latest is entitled COBBLER’S WAX. Each 
one is as funny as the previous, only 
more so. Here is a humorist who can 
raise smiles from the most ordinary of 
everyday occurrences; and a writer 
whose every sentence has a turn in it 
unlike anyone else’s! If you have not 
read any of Mr. Thomas’s stories (but 
I expect you really know a great deal 
about them) get CoBBLER’S WAx, or 
ExTRA TuRNS, or WEEK ENDS, or THE 
MERRY-GO-ROoUND. You will soon find 
something to smile over. Published by 
Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price 
3s. 6d. net. This firm also publishes— 


An Old Favourite in 
a New Dress. 


Myrtle Reed had a host of admirers, 
who seemed to lose a personal friend 
when she died. Of all her books, probably 
LAVENDER AND OLD LACE is the most 
popular, though several others run it 
very close in public esteem. LAVENDER 
AND O1p Lace has just been issued in 
a new cheap edition—cheap as to price, 
but certainly mot cheap in style and 
get up. The charming jacket. wrapper 
in itself is an artistic delight, after some 
of the garish crudities which find their 
way on to book covers! The whole 
get-up of LAVENDER AND OLD LACcE— 
type, binding and size—is excellent ; 
and we can recommend this new edition 
to every girl who wants to add a really 
delightful book to her own personal 
library. The price is 3s. 6d. net. 

A Charming 
Story. 

Greenery Street is in a suburb of 

London. Its houses are just large enough 


Pose for their Portraits. 
Brilliant Sketches of Zoo Celebrities. 
Baker is here seen Sketching a Monkey at the Zoo. 





Miss Sylvia Baker has visited the Zoological Gardens 
every day for the past five years for the purpose of 
Studying the Animals there, and inducing them to 


Miss 


Photo by Photopress. 


for young married couples, but not big 
enough when the couple is doubled. 
Then “more commodious premises ” 
are needed, the little house is vacated, 
and a second newly-married couple 
takes the place of the first. Mr. MacKail 
pleasantly tells the story of one of these 
young couples. It is full of homely 
incident and quiet humour, with not a 
few incidental hints helpful to those 
who are starting on life’s marital 
experiences. GREENERY STREET, by 
Denis MacKail, is published by William 
Heinemann, Ltd., London. Price 7s. 6d. 
net. 

A Delightful 

Gift-book. 

A book about Her late Majesty Queen 
Alexandra is sure to be popular, and 
many of our readers will doubtless 
be glad to know of one that has just been 
published, entitled QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
THE WELL-BELOVED. This is by Eliza- 
beth Villiers, who tells the story of our 
beloved Queen-Mother, from her child- 
hood to her passing, in a simple and 
attractive manner. The book is illus- 
trated with photographs and reproduc- 
tions of paintings, and would make an 
acceptable present. Published by Messrs. 
Stanley Paul and Co., Ltd., 8, Endsleigh 
Gardens, Upper Woburn Place, W.C. 
Price 5s. 

Talks to 
Women. 

Mrs. Coulson Kernahan has written 
a really useful series of Thirty Addresses 
for Mothers’ Meetings. They are so 
practical and simple, yet always bright 
and emphasising important truths, that 
they should be a boon to leaders of 
meetings for working women. Each 
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The result is a Volume of 
ylvia 


address concludes with a short 
‘prayer. This volume should 
be in the hands of all who 
are engaged in work among 
women. TALKS TO WOMEN is 
published by The Epworth 
- Press, 25, City Road, E.C. 1. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

All Animal Lovers will 

Enjoy this Book. 

My FRIEND ToTO0 is the title 

of a most interesting little 
book by Cherry Kearton, with 
a preface by Sir Gilbert Parker. 
Toto was a little chimpanzee 
—a most remarkable chim- 
panzee; and if I started to 
tell you of his doings I should 
have to begin at the begin- 
ning and go right on to the 
end, for all he did was worth 
recording. His affection for 
those whom he loved was 
almost human ; his intelligence 
was often quite human. Ican 
recommend this fascinating 
book. to all who love animals; and by 
the time they reach the last page they 
will really and truly mourn the death of 
the faithful little friend, who, alas, suc- 
cumbed to the cold of our northern 
winters, after his previous years on the 
Congo in the sun. The twenty-two 
photos which illustrate the book are 
excellent. My FRIEND ToTo is published 
by Mr. Arrowsmith. Price 5s. net. 


For Nature-lovers. 

There is endless fascination in antho- 
logies, and especially with those dealing 
with Nature. Here is a pleasant book 
compiled by an enthusiast who has 
dived among the old-world writers on 
gardens and flowers and Nature. Itisa 
book to pick up in one’s rest-hour, and 
it will help to conjure up old times, 
old gardens, and old-world ideas. AN 
OLD-WoORLD PLEASAUNCE AND AN- 
THOLOGY, by Eleanour Sinclair Rohde. 
Published by Messrs. Herbert Jenkins, 
Etd. Price 5s. net. 


Bible Heroes. 

Here is a handsome book, printed in 
large type, and illustrated with twenty- 
four coloured plates as well as innumer- 
able black-and-white pictures. It is an 
ideal volume for young people, and will 
give them a grip of Bible personages that 
will never be forgotten. Published at 
our offices. Price 6s. net. 

Pictures that 
Teach. 

The sixteen new pictures that are 
about to be added to the R.T.S. 
PICTURES THAT TEACH (printed in full 
colours, at 1d. each) brings the total 
number of this remarkable collection 
to 152 Bible Pictures. These R.T.S. 
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THE insertion illustrated is 
composed of a number of 
very adaptable little motifs 
which can be formed into 
squares, triangles, etc. 
Using No. 60 “ Peri-Lusta”’ 
thread and a No. 5 crochet- 
hook form 8 ch into a ring 
into which put 16 dc. 

2nd Row—5 ch, 3 1 tr 
into 1st dc, retaining last 
loop of each on the needle 
until working off the 3rd, 
then work off all the loops 
together and 
make a close ch, 
5 ch, 4 1 tr into 
every 2nd d c¢, 
ail worked off as 
in the first, 5 ch 
between. 


OF MOTIFS. 


37rd Row.—8 
dc into. each 
space. ; 


4th Row.—* 5 
chei3 Tete inte 
the dc over next 
group below, 
working these 
off as before, 
5 ch, 3ltr into 
same stitch as 
Last e256 On. Chae 
dc over next 
group*, repeat. 

5th Row.—10 
d c_over each 
9 ch, over each 
Buch) put 3 dic 
6ch3dc. 

The motifs are 
joined together 
in the centre of 
the 3 picots on 
the sides. 

The Edging. 

3 chidc into 
each picot, and 
into the 5th 
and last of the 
to dc. 


THE ADAPTABLE MOTIF 
USED ON A D OILY. 


PICTURES THAT TEACH now form a 
very representative series of beautiful 
pictures, ideal for Sunday-schools, day- 
schools, and general use. 


For Artists, Teachers, 
and Zoo Lovers. 


A book that will be most useful to 
‘the teacher, as well as to all lovers of 
animals, is PORTRAITS IN THE LONDON 
Zoo, by Sylvia Baker. Those who want 
outline drawings for blackboard use 





AN INSERTION MADE 





Books Worth Buying 
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will find a wealth of good material in 
this volume, which is a collection of 
sketches of animals in all sorts of 
positions and in a variety of moods. 
Miss Bakér has caught the character- 
istic expression of her “ sitters’’ with 
wonderful fidelity. Published by Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price 15s. net. 
“The Very Good 

Walkers.” 


THE VERY GooD WALKERS, by 
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rochet 


Finish with 4 dc into 
each space. 





The Square Linen 
Déoily. 


This doily exemplifies 
the use to which the adapt- 
able motif can be put. 
Four are joined together 
for each corner square, 
then two between the 
outer row of motifs form 
the cross shape that the 
linen centre assumes. 

Dhie- in nex 
edge is finished 
as in the inser- 
tion, and the 
outer has a 6 chi 
picot in the 
centre of each 
space with 
2 dc at each 
side. 

This medal- 
lion method of 
working has 
much to com- 
mend it. It is 
an exceedingly 
easy way of pro- 
ducing a very 
handsome piece 
of work. It al- 
lows of any 
arrangement, 
and by the sim- 
ple placing of 
these motifs, 
either singly or 
joined together, 
really charming 
results can be 
secured. 


By, the use 
Of Fan spas eitavay, 
nrosif lace, 
insertion, and 
inlets can be 
made with little 
trouble. 


Marjory Royce and Barbara Todd, will 
be much enjoyed by the younger 
members of the family. It is brightly 
written, and full of juvenile adventure. 
The young folks won’t be able to put it 
down once they have started it. Marjory 
Royce, as many of our readers know, is 
one of the clever daughters of the late 
Sir William Robertson-Nicoll. THE VERY 
Goop WALKERS is pubished by Messrs. 
Methuen and Co. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
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SprinG-cleaning time is upon us, 
and we are taking a survey of 
our furniture and _ belongings, 
seeing how we can repair the 
wear and tear of usage, and, if 
possible, prolong the life of our 
old friends. 

Take the chairs, for instance. 
Many of them are shabby and 
badly want reseating ; but being 
an expensive item if sent to a 
professional, we put them away 
with a sigh to await attention 
later. 
them neatly and quickly with 
styving, thereby making a tidier 
and more durable job than an 
inexperienced worker can do 
with either rushes or cane. 

It may cost a little more 
money in material, but will be 
a saving in time and temper. 
Rushes have an aggravating way 
of breaking at the wrong place, 
necessitating the making of many 
reef knots, which must be securely 
made and discreetly hidden. It 
is also very difficult, when twist- 
ing the rushes together, to pro- 
duce a strand of even thickness. 
By using string the knotty prob- 
lem is reduced to a minimum, 
and the other disappears en- 
tirely. 

Strings of various kinds and 
colours suitable for the purpose 
can be procured from a good 

‘rope merchant. If you cannot 
procure them in your neighbour- 
hood, send a stamped envelope 








Take good advice and do ~ 


Ee 


By A. S. HOWELL 





Fig. 1. About Two Shillings’ Worth of Manilla String 


was used to Reseat this Bed-room Chair. 


and across to No. 3 at corner C. 


On the left— 


Fig. 2. 
This shows a dif- 
ferent Method of 

Filling. 


On the right— 


Fig. 3. 
Stools are always 
Useful in the 

House. 
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“@ Old chairs to mend, old chairs to 
mend, 

Rush and cane bottomed, 
chaizs to mend.” 


old 








Start at corner B, lay string over the front rail 
No. 1, bring it underneath and over rail No. 2, 








to the Editor for an address 
where you can purchase string. 

In Fig. 1 about two shillings’ 
worth of tarred manilla string is 
used to reseat the bed-room chair. 
It has a pleasing soft brown 
colour, and soon loses its strong 
smell when exposed to the air. 

The method of filling in is 
somewhat unusual, but really 
quite simple. First tie the string 
securely round the front bar of 
chair at left-hand corner, carry 
it across the seat and over the 
back rail; then across and under 
the front rail; repeat until you 
have four strands of string across 
the top of the chair and also on 
the under side. 

This brings you to back rail, 
over which you wrap the string 


four times. Now carry the string 


underneath to front rail, over 
which wrap the string four times 
from right to left hand. Now 
bring the string up on the right 
side of the strands just finished, 
and proceed as before to carry 
the string four times across and 
under the frame. 

Continue in this way until you 


“come to the right-hand corner of 


the front rail. Now begin work- 
ing from the right-hand rail to 
the left-hand rail in exactly the 
same way, only interlacing the 
four strands, under and over al- 
ternately, those going in the 
opposite direction. 

The string must be joined whea 





necessary on the under side, and 
always pulled tightly and evenly. 
When finished, the top and under- 
side of the chair should present 
the same appearance. A clever 
and original worker can invent 
many methods of weaving, some 
more economical in material than 
others. 

The same string is used for 
the chair in Fig. 2, though the 
method of filling in is different. 
Stools are always useful in the 
home, and the frames can be 
made by a carpenter at a small 
cost. 

Fig. 3 shows one in red deal 
stained light oak, the top measur- 
ing 16 in. by 32 in. For this 
about four shillings’ worth of 
natural coloured manilla string 


By Mrs. 


Even those of us who all through the 
dull months of winter have been able to 
“ carry on ’”’ without a grumble amid old- 
fashioned and even obsolete household 
equipment, feel at this season of the year 
the impetus to bring things up-to-date 
and scrap the old wasteful, energy- 
absorbing, work-making impedimenta. 
The following contraptions, whose ac- 
quaintance I have made during my 
walks abroad, are mostly calculated to re- 
duce superfluous expenditure of labour, 
though, after my usual plan, I have been 
unable entirely to overlook the claims of 
some which are merely in the direction 
of the purely decorative. 

An Improved 

Rubbish-Pail. 

Now, to my mind, one “ot the most 
distasteful of household jobs is the con- 
stantly recurring necessity for the scour- 
ing and disinfecting of the scullery 
garbage pail, on account of the slimy 
deposit which results from the moisture 
from the wet. tea-leaves and potato- 
parings thrown into it, and which renders 
it an impossibility to empty the contents 
satisfactorily. Now some inventive soul 
has thought of an obvious way out, and 
designed a pail with a detachable gal- 
vanised drainer that fits neatly within 
a few inches of the bottom. Through its 
holes drops any water that pertains to 
the rubbish thrown into the pail, and 
this, not having brought with it to the 
base any solids, can be poured off with 
perfect ease. A few grains of carbolic 
disinfectant sprinkled into. the pail will 
keep the metal in a decent frame of 
mind. A very useful utensil with the 





Fig. 4. Originally Cgeeeted: ise is Renovated 


with String. 





warm weather looming ahead and no 
kitchen fire wherein to burn refuse. Its 
price is 2s. 6d. 
Give the Kitchen Table 
a Porcelain Top. 

It takes a good deal of determination. 


to scrap an old bit of furniture and | 


replace it with a new and far more ex-- 
pensive one. But when it is merely a, 
matter of conferring on the old one 
something that will render it as efficient 
as the new, and involve but a modest 
outlay, the affair becomes far more pos- 
sible and probable. Now, it is a great 
convenience to be able to convert one’s 
ordinary deal kitchen table into a modern 
porcelain-topped one, by the simple 
expedient of buying, at 4s. per square 
foot, a “‘ Porcelain Top,’’ which is made 
with sunken screw-holes so that to affix 


“it to the wooden top with screws is‘a 


matter of no difficulty whatever. Even 
a special porcelain solution is provided, 
so that one may cover the tops of the 
screws with it and make a perfectly neat 
job of it. 

Now this porcelain has quite a number 
of points in addition to that of needing 
only a damp cloth to render it free from 
soil. It forms the ideal surface for 
pastry-making ; it allows of hot sauce- 
pans being placed upon it without risk 
of marks being left behind; and even acts 
as an ironing-board, if called upon to do 
so. You just quote the measurements 
of your table to the nearest half square 
foot and a suitable piece of the material 
will be sent to you. Of course, the same 
treatment is excellent for the tops of 
dressers and the wall space at the back 
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Old Chairs to Mend 


is required, which is cheaper 
and more pliable than other 
varieties. 

Diagram A shows the method 
of working the seats in Figs. 2 
and 3. The stool being oblong 
in shape, the final strands must 
be woven in the form of a figure 
eight round the back and front 
rails until the opening is filled 
in, 

Fig. 4, originally a cane-seated 
chair, is renovated with string, 
the holes in the frame of chair 
having been utilised to pass the 
string through. 

White hemp string makes very 
effective seats for white enamel 
furniture, though rather more 
difficult to work with; also it 
comes more expensive. 
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of a sink or a gas stove,” where’ dis- 
coloration and defacement invariably 
occur. Another alternative for the table 
is a removable enamelled top which can 
be placed at will on any surface suitable 
for it. Eighteen shillings is the price of 
one in the 3 ft. by 1 ft. 6 in. size. 
Handles for a 

Mattress. 

A job so clumsy to negotiate that the 
average domestic, unless carefully super- 
vised, is sadly prone to overlook it, is the 
daily turning of the mattresses to the 
beds, especially of those of the double 
size. The improved mattress takes this 
into consideration and thoughtfully pro- 
vides itself with “ built-in ’’ handles at 


' the ends and the sides, so that the matter- 


of lifting and reversing the overlay is 
robbed of quite half of its strenuousness.~ 
The way in which these handles are fixed 
makes it impossible to pull them away 
from their foundations, and they not 
only prove themselves efficient in re-- 
ducing effort during the making of the 
bed, but also greatly facilitate the carry- 
ing of the mattress into the open for 
ventilation—a point particularly to be 
noted in connection with the mattresses 
of children’s cots. ee 

And when on this subject of the diffi- 
culty of dealing with the. ordinary 
double mattress when only a single maid 
is employed, let me here voice -the 
wisdom of having that mattress made in 
two sections. It is a practice much in 
vogue on the Continent, and is based on 
sound common-sense. Remember the 
wrinkle next time it becomes necessary 
for your mattress to be re-made. Box 


New Gadgets 


mattresses as well as overlays can be 
treated in this fashion. And_ bear 
in mind also the fact that there is 
no reason why your mattress should 
have an ugly old-fashioned ticking. 
The new fancy damask., tickings~=are 
daintiness itself. os 


An Improved Kitchen 
Chair. 


A question that” the eo mistress 


often puts to her maids with,an imper- : 


fect realisation of what is involved is, 

“ Why don't you sit more often to your 
work ?”’ The maid, being more or less 
inarticulate in the explanation of her 
difficulties, seldom succeeds in express- 
ing what is really the crux of the situa- 
tion, namely, the unsuitability to pur-" 
poseof her kitchen chairs. She does not 
use them in her work, because she finds 
that when she does. she.cannot get the 
proper purchase over her implements, 
and because it, in the leagrun; gives her 
a worse back-ache than when she stands 
and bends over them. Much the same 
sort of back-ache used to result for the* 
office-worker when he was given a chair 
not properly designed to provide him 
with support at the right height. Now 
the same principles are being applied to 
the kitchen-worker’s chair in one that 
is made to revolve, to present its back 
at the angle where it produces the 
greatest comfort and sense of restfulness, 
and to bring the sitter to whatever height 
may be found best in relation to the 
table and its contents. You may not at 
first glance think that for a kitchen chair 
it is necessary for it to revolve, but a 
little reflection will convince you that 
the maid is far likelier to make use of it 
if, without the need for frequent getting 
down and getting up, she is still able to 
reach objects on dresser or in cupboard 
close at hand. The price of this chair 
is {I 5S. 

An Invisible 

Lacquer. 

You will not need to think about 
cleaning your front-door brasses again 
until next February, if you decide this 
month to give them a coating of Quick- 
ways Invisible Lacquer, for it will render 
these immune from the onslaughts of 
rain and exposure for a full nine months. 
The price of a tin of the compound is 
1s. 6d., andit is equally efficacious in the 
case of stair-rods and taps. 


Wattle for the 
Garden. 


The defect of so much that is made 
for the garden in the way of chairs and 
shelters, fencing and gates is that it is 
distinctly urban instead of rustic in 
character. A very interesting effort— 
and one very deserving of encourage- 
ment—is that made of late to revive old 
English rural industries of the kind now 
in danger of dying out. The principal 
among such industries is that of wattle 


construction of the traditional kind, such 
as has for many generations been handed 
down from father to son. Such indus- 
tries have mainly been prosecuted in the 
districts in.which hazel and osier grow, 
and but little attempt has hitherto been 
made by the workers to send their 
produce beyond the confines of their 
own counties, so that, with the exodus 
of the villagers to the towns, the trade 
has tended to dwindle. The Rural Indus- 
tries Association, regarding the matter 
as one of natiofal-importance, has done 
excellent work in organising. the pro- 
duction of wattle goods and obtaining 
markets for them, not alone all over 
Great Britain, but also among the 
“Dominions, where the lightness for 
freight ofthe hurdles and fencing is 
much appreciated... As compared with 
the cost of wooden construction, the 
price of wattle is said to represent a 
saving of two-thirds in cost, while the 
effect is naturally, as a rule, far more 
picturesque. Garden furniture, and such 
items, as lych-gates, screens, and dove- 
cotes, work out at very low figures, bring- 
ing such luxuries within the reach of 
many who would not be able to con- 
template indulgence in them under the 
usual conditions. An entire wattle 
shelter—to give an example of modera- 
tion in price—can be had for as little as 
£2, and a lych-gate from {1 5s. Truly, 
a movement to be helped. 

A Leather 

Fabric. 

Do your dining-room chairs, perhaps, 
need re-covering this year and does your 
courage quail at the price asked for good 
leather skins with which to garb them ? 
If so, and you have no taste for the 
ordinary leather substitutes, let me tell 
you of a fabric which is composed of 
reconstituted leather—that is to say, of 
cuttings from good quality skins, passed 
through a process of disintegration, and 
finally combined with a percentage of 
rubber. This method of construction 
gives “Rhinos” the pliability of a 
leather with something more than its 
ordinary durability. The material is 
made in rolls, so that the wastage in 
cutting up leather skins to fit individual 
chairs is ruled out, while another point 
as regards economy is the lack of liability 
to crack or peel. The price works out at 
7s. a yard, the smallest roll containing 
12 yards. 

Fighting the 
Verdigris. 

The spring cleaning campaign invari- 
ably brings to light a number of brass 
and copper oddments on which rust and 
verdigris have already worked their evil 
will. Gas brackets, curtain rings, bed- 
steads and fenders supply cases in point. 
A special powder, called “ Rustrimova,”’ 
has been invented for coping with this 
situation. It is put on to the offending 
articles wet and thick when the rust is 
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heavy, and applied dry when only the 
surface is affected. A little elbow grease, 
and all is restored. 


For Covering the 
Cushions. 


Some of us have grown a little tired 
of the silken cushion, and look for effects 
of a different order. There is much to be 
said for the employment of the dyed 
goat-fleshes, which have an interesting 
surface of broken colour, and are beauti- 
fully soft and pliable. They measure 
from two to three yards in length and 
are priced from 2s. upwards. 


The Spring 
Bedspread. 


I am. often much exercised in my 
mind on the question as to whether or 
not it is for the general good of woman- 
kind that it should be made as easy as it 
is to-day for her to evade the necessity 
for doing her own embroideries and 
stitcheries. The shop-made article is 
nowadays so beautifully designed and 
well executed that the busy woman of 
1926 asks herself in consequence, and 
with good reason, ‘“‘ Why should I 
further complicate my already strenuous 
existence by prosecuting that time- 
absorbing thing that goes by the name 
of fancy-work?”’ This is, indeed, the 
sort of query that is suggested by a 
nicely hem-stitched and embroidered 
bedspread that demands no more than 
12s. 11d. for itself. There are pretty 
groups of stitcheries at each corner and 
another just in the middle of the spread, 
and to go with it are pillow-cases, not 
alone hem-stitched and embroidered, but 
with their edges scalloped as well, that 
are priced just under 4s. apiece. If, 
however, you have decided that this 
spring you would like to adventure 
among the coloured and patterned bed- 
spreads rather than with the snowy ones, 
there are some most attractive ones 
with jaspé grounds of the natural tone, 
printed with an effective design in shades 
of blue, red, and green. The price of these 
is 12s. 6d., and there are few schemes of 
bed-room decoration with which they 
would refuse to fit in. 


Half-bleached 


Damask. 

And if the re-stocking of your linen 
cupboard should be on the ¢apis this 
spring, let me tell you of the virtues of 
what is known as half-bleached damask, 
now greatly used for table linen. This 
damask, having only partially been sub- 
jected to the usual method of bleaching, 
retains its resistant qualities more fully 
than is the case when the threads have 
been fully treated. Also, not having 
undergone so elaborate a method, its 
cost is lower; and in addition its warmth 
of tone proves a distinct attraction. A 
cloth measuring each way a yard and a 
half works out at 5s. 6d., and promises 
a very long lease of wear indeed. 
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“ CHOCOLATE’S a good colour for office- 
paint,” said the painter-man, with that 
entire indifference to esthetics so char- 
acteristic of hig¥ kind. 

It seemed quite futile for Dora to 
argue on the subject. I could feel her 
antipathy to chocolate paint in my very 
bones. Conversation, which I may tell 
you had begun by the decorator-person 
suggesting “a nice stone distemper”’ 
tor the walls, had obviously come to an 
impasse. There was nothing to do but 
to declare the meeting closed for the day. 
Dora did so with a gesture which at once 
implied firmness and weariness. We 
were adjourned. The gentleman of the 
brushes and ladders dispersed, probably 
to discuss the unreasonableness of 
womankind over a glass of beer; we 
to a neighbouring teashop to derive 
comfort from a cup of coffee. 

An Office must Inspire 
One’s Clientele. 

“You see,’ said Dora, ‘‘ that office 
of mine has got to act as a sort of 
inspiration, not only to me, but to my 
potential clients. I don’t want callers 
to go away damped to the very soul 
by stone walls and chocolate doors. I 
don’t want them to declare that the 
woman who can do ‘her. work among 
such surroundings is a woman without 
sensibility—or even without brain. I 
want something that is going to quicken 
and brace, something that is going to 
make folk want to do business with me, 
and make me, too, want to do my best 
for them. Don’t you understand ?”’ 

I most certainly did. And then and 
there we planned and plotted, first of all 
condemning red as too exciting, then 
dismissing orange as too overdone, then 
denying rose as too frivolous, and so forth. 
I won’t take you all through the mazes of 
our discussions, but tell you that finally 
we settled on apple-green for the walls 
and the paintwork too. That would 
disgruntle our painter-man, we knew, 
and being prepared for the fray, I am 


sorely afraid that we did not mind the 
prospect a bit. Paint should match 
paper exactly, and we, we ourselves, 
with our own hands, would add to the 
mouldings of the doors and the wains- 
cote just a discreet line of dull gold 
paint to give life and interest to it. 
“ Dignified, yet not dull,” was what we 
expected of this arrangement, and, as it 
turned out, we were not disappointed. 
This matching up of paint to paper is 
most excellent, wherever one is anxious 
to avoid a distracting effect. We don’t 
exploit it half enough. 

Next came the floor covering, and if 
we could have afforded a good pile carpet 
we should have thrown our caps over the 
windmill and had an Axminster of the 
selfsame green. But here Dora was for 
economy, and we decided finally on some 
Scotch rugs, rather of the drugget order, 
with a warm tone of golden brown as 
their basis and a pattern in cream and 
blue sparsely distributed over them. 
They were strong enough to put up with 
the ministrations of an office cleaner and 
had no pile to acquire an undue amount 
of dust and stick to it. 

Furniture to Look 
Like Fitments. 

“So far so good,’’ asserted Dora, 
“but the real crux of the matter is yet 
to come. Office furniture is notoriously 
hideous, and I refuse to contemplate 
either fumed oak or enamelled steel. 
Yet the practical has to be kept well in 
mind. There must be cabinets for files, 
drawers for papers, pegs for coats, a 
cupboard for tea things. How are. we 
going to get all these to look of a like 
mind and decorative into the bar- 
gain?’’ More planning and plotting 
and we had it. 

White Wood becomes Green 
under our Brushes. 

Painted furniture it would have to 
be, but not painted furniture as it is 
understood at arty and crafty exhibi- 
tions. No bunches of flowers or groups 
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of fruit, no bizarre shapes, and nothing 
unexpected in the way of angles. No, our 
painted furniture should be of a green 
to match our woodwork, and the only 
decoration would be once more the touch 
of gold to the mouldings, applied, as 
before, by ourselves. 

So we hied us to a department store 
where white wood articles are featured, 
and there we possessed ourselves of 
what I believe to have been intended by 
its manufacturer to be a small kitchen 
cupboard. It was a narrow tall affair, of 
many shelves, very suitable for taking 
office files and papers, and certainly 
prepared to look far more ornamental 
over it than the ordinary office fitting. 
Next on our list came a similar cup- 
board without shelves which we placed 
as a companion to the other in a recess 
by the side of the mantelpiece. In 
addition to conferring on it three or 
four coat-hooks, we gave it a clip on 
each side to embrace an umbrella 
handle. 

Next came the question of an office 
table. ‘‘ Something that I can lock up,” 
was declared indispensable, so here we 
permitted ourselves an extravagance and 
invested in a Queen Anne. bureau, whose 
multitudinous pigeonholes and drawers 
proved every bit as practical and useful 
as the most fearsome roll-top atrocity 
that ever emanated from a shop-fitment 
emporium. Both the sloping top and the 
long drawers had their keys, so all the 
office secrets could be kept inviolate with 
a turn of them. Office chairs we con- 
trived from four plain caned ones of the 
bed-room order which we painted apple- 
green and endowed with a little of the 
gold metallic “ paint - with -a- spread,” 
which has quite revolutionised all our 
ideas of late regarding the extravagance 
of gilding. 


Primrose goes with 
Green and Gold. 


Next the curtains! And oh, the 
wisdom of waiting to choose one’s 
[Concluded on page 510. 





‘““ Wuat are we going to make to-day ?”’ 
inquired an enthusiastic member of our 
circle, all armed for the sartorial fray 
with thimbles and needles, scissors and 
tacking cotton. 

Clean while 

you Brush. 

“Well,” replied our mentor, “in the 
ordinary sense of the word—nothing. 
We’re just going to turn our soiled and 
shabby old garments into nice clean 
fresh oues that will be able to bear the 
scrutiny of the sunshine. I’ve noticed 
that the girl of to-day has quite, or 
almost quite, lost the art of her grand- 
mother in regard to home-cleaning, in 
spite of the fact that the inventions 
and the scientific research of the present 
_ have rendered the matter far and away 
sitipler. It is quite a usual thing for 
the latter-day girl to discard her frocks 
when they have arrived at the stage 
when they no longer appear sufficiently 
impeccable for her taste, and this 
although quite a little attention would 
restore them to a sense of the fitness of 
things.” i 

“ Oh, I know,” interrupted a sceptic, 
‘‘you're going to tell us to use petrol 
on our garments. I’ve tried it, and I 
only wasted my time. It left nasty 
marks on some of my things, and the 
others I rubbed into positive holes with 
trying to get rid of the 
stains. No, thank you. 
The game’s not worth the 
candle.” 

“Ts it not?” rejoined 
Miss Trim. ‘‘ See here.” And 
she took up a serge skirt 
that had obviously seen 
much hard office wear, for 
it. was shiny in places, and 
in others had acquired that 
sort of stained shabbiness 
that serge is so deft at 
developing, even if nothing 
has actually been spilt upon 
it. 

“Now, if I were to just 
rub this with a petrol-soaked 
rag, or even if I were to dip 
the whole garment into it, 
no doubt the result would be 
as you predict,’’ said she; 
“put I am going to treat 
the material just as it would 
be treated if I were to send 
it to be professionally dry- 
cleaned. That is to say, I 
shall pour my petrol (about 
three pennyworth) into the 
metal container at the top 
of this hog-bristle brush ’’— 
and she produced a small 











By MISS TRIM 


clothes-brush made to clamp into a 
receptacle of ‘white metal alloy—‘ and 
as I brush the skirt with it, so will the 
spirit percolate ever so slowly and 
steadily down the bristles. This means 
that all the time I am brushing, the 
threads of the stuff are gradually be- 
coming permeated with the petrol. It 
penetrates right into the fibres onait; 
expelling dust and dirt all the time, so 
there is no need for rubbing; you just 
hang up the garment in the air ‘to dry. 
If you prefer, you can use benzine or 
benzole in place of the petrol, or even 
methylated spirit. For removing grease 
stains, there isn’t a great deal to choose 
between them.” - 
Coping with Coffee 
Stains. 

“ And when it isn’t grease, but a dread- 
ful coffee stain that refuses to budge 
from one’s best Sunday-go-to-meeting 


frock ? I’ve tried benzine on it, and it 
simply laughs at it. What’s the next 
move ?”’ 


“The next move, my dear,” Said 
Miss Trim, ‘“‘is to destroy the colour of 
the coffee by bleaching. And the best 


bleaching agent that you can use for 
the purpose is, of course, our old friend 
ammonia, dissolved in hot water. Don’t 
use the ammonia too strong, or you will 
bleach out the colour of the material at 


} \k fe eed . - 
CALE Leas 
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Lingerie is still very Simple though made of Good Material, 


and can Easily be Washed at Home. 
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the same time. And don’t let the 
liquid dry into the stuff, but carefully 
wipe it off with clean warm water when 
you are satisfied that the stain has been 
successfully coped with.” 

“That is just the mistake I made 
some time ago, Miss Trim. I got out the 
stain, but a lot of the colour came away 
with it. Anything to be done in a case 
like that ?”’ queried a youngster. 


If the Colour 
is Affected. 

“ Certainly,’ was the encouraging 
reply. ‘(It isn’t easy, but it’s quite 
possible. You must mix a little two- 
penny packet of some home dye to a 
tone to match your frock, and then take 
a little camel’s hair brush and tint the 
spot afresh. You should try the dye on 
a bit of rag to test its colour before you 
apply it to the actual garment. Begin 
with a strong solution and water it 
down till you get near to the one you 
need.” 


Out, Ink 
Spot! 


“ And I have an office jumper of linen . 
with a horrid ink-stain just where it 
shows badly. I forgot at the time that, 
if I had been quick about it, I could have 
dipped it in milk and have softened the 
stain so effectually that a proper wash 
would subsequently have 
restored the whole thing to 
health and beauty. Is there 
anything to be done about 
it now ?”’ 

“It’s hard to say, where 
ink is concerned, but it 
would be well worth while 
to try what permanganate 
of potash will do for it. 
You'll have to add just a 
few drops of oil of vitriol to 
it, and no doubt when you 
have brushed the mixture on 
to the linen, you will be 
horrified at the nasty brown 
stain you’ve produced upon 
it. But this will disappear if 
you apply, in about ten 
minutes’ time, a weak solu- 
tion of hydrogen peroxide, 
and eventually wash the 
whole thing in clean water.” 

“Could I treat a woollen 
sports coat in the same way, 
Miss Trim ? I’ve worn it for 
gardening and painting and 
I. don’t know how many 
other. messy jobs besides. 
But I’ve an affection for it, 
and if I could freshen it up, 
it would really please me.” 

[Concluded on page 510. 





Very Good Short, .« ; 
Pastry. 


4 lb. flour, 3 oz. each of butter and 
lard, 1 teaspn. caster sugar, yolk of 
I egg, a little water, a pinch of salt. 

The flour and salt are sifted, the butter 
and lard are rubbed in lightly, and the 
sugar is added. Very little moisture is 
needed for mixing. In hot weather the 
yolk of egg mixed with about 1 teaspn. 


water is quitesufficient. In cold weather 


about 2 tablespn. water are required. 
The mixing is done lightly and the dough 
is neither pressed nor kneaded. The less 
it is rolled out the better and shorter it 
will be. Once rolling is enough. This 
pastry is suitable for fruit tarts and 
old-fashioned jam and lemon curd 
tarts. 


Lemon Curd 
Tarts. 


Patty-pans are lined with short pastry 
and half-filled with the following 
mixture— 

2 oz. each of butter and caster sugar, 
I egg, I juicy 
lemon. 

The butter 
and sugar are 
creamed till 
soft, the egg is 
added and well 
beaten into the 
mixture, and, 
lastly, the lemon 
juice is mixed in 
very gradually. 
This kind of 
lemon curd is 
not cooked be- 
forehand, but is 
put into the 
tarts as soon as 
mixed. Itis con- 
venient to make 
when in a hurry 
or when only a 


small quantity of curd is required. The 
oven must not be too hot or the curd 
will be scorched. 


Jam Tarts. 

If the jam is put in before baking, the 
tarts must not be filled too full or the 
jam will boil over and burn. If the 
pastry-cases are baked alone they should 
be pricked all over with a fork to pre- 
vent the pastry rising in the wrong 
place. 

Rough Puff 
Pastry. 

4 lb. flour, 5 oz. each butter and lard, 
a pinch of salt, 1 gill cold water. 

The salt and flour’are sifted and the 
butter is put in and cut into large pieces 
about the size of a walnut. The dough 
should not be sticky or too firm and 
solid. Less than 1 gill of water is needed 
in hot weather when the butter is soft. 
This pastry is rolled out three times and 
allowed to stand 20 min. between each 
roll. It is suitable for jam puffs, mince 





OLD-FASHIONED CHEESECAKES AND 
YORKSHIRE TEA-CAKE, 
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pies, sausage rolls, tartlets, and many 
fancy pastries. 


Jam Puffs. 

For three-cornered jam puffs, rounds 
of rough puff or flaky pastry are needed 
the size of a small plate. A little jam is 
put in the centre and one-third of the 
paste is folded to the middle of the round. 
The edge of the rest of the paste is 
damped and folded over and pressed 
a little so as to well cover the jam and 
make a nice triangle. The pufis are 
turned over and are glazed by brushing 
with white of egg and sprinkling with 
caster sugar. 

To make jam turnovers, smaller rounds 
of pastry are cut with a fluted cutter, 
and, after the jam is put in, ome side is 
damped, and they are folded in half 
and glazed like the jam puffs. 


Rhubarb Turnovers. 

Rhubarb is stewed slowly with very 
little water and plenty of sugar and 
flavoured with 
the grated rind 
of a lemon. It 
must be cold be- 
fore making it 
into turnovers. 

The pastry is 
rolled out and 
cut into rather 
small rounds, in 
each of which 
is a small pile 
of rhubarb with- 
out too much 
juice. The edges 
are damped half- 
way round and 
the pastry is 
folded in half 
and glazed. A 
hot “owen aS 
needed. 


Tarts and Pastries 


Tarts with Flaky 
or Puff Pastry. 


The dough is rolled out evenly } in. 
thick, and the cutter is dipped into 
boiling water. The rounds are placed 
on a baking-tin, leaving 2 in. between 
each one, and the tops only are glazed. 
With a small cutter about 1} in. in 
diameter a small circle is cut half-way 
through the centre of each patty. They 
are baked in a hot oven for 20 min., 
then the tops are removed and some 
of the centre part picked out with a 
knife. 


Cream Tartlets. 

Rough puff paste is used to line some 
shallow tins, and it is either pricked 
well or filled with small pieces of paper 
‘containing rice. 

When the cases are baked they are 
filled with jam, and as soon as they are 
cold are decorated with whipped cream 
forced on to them through an icing- 
bag or pump fitted with a large star 
- tube. 


Woollens Need Special Care. 
“ Shouldn’t altogether recommend it,”’ 


replied Miss Trim decisively. ‘“‘Chemicals 
that act all right on linen and cotton 
sometimes injure a woollen. Of course, 
spirits of turpentine will remove paint 
stains, though it is best to deal with these 
pretty quickly after they make their 
appearance. You might very well try 
the hydrogen peroxide solution directly 
on to the garment without the pre- 
liminary permanganate, but use it 
weaker and quite warm. Sulphite of 
soda solution is also good, and you can 
get enough of this for a few pence to deal 
with the soiled garments of a household.” 
How Fruit can Stain! 

‘Ariitee stains “satel uty 28 trouble,’ 
averred a lady who is well known in the 
circle as a great manufacturer of jams 


Almond, Cheesecakes. 

4 oz. ground sweet almonds and a few 
bitter ones, 4 oz. sugar, the whites of 
2 eggs, 1 dessertspn. cream. 

The almonds and sugar are mixed 
with the cream, and to them are added 
the whites of eggs beaten to a stiff 
froth. The mixture should be made 
quickly, and put at onceinto the patty- 
pans ready lined with good paste. Cross 
bars or lines of paste are put on top, and 
the cheesecakes are baked in a hot oven 
for about 20 min. 


Old-Fashioned Lemon 
Cheesecakes. 


3 oz. each of butter and sugar, the 
yolks of 2 eggs and the white of one, 
the rind of 3 lemons and the juice of 
2 lemons, 1 sponge cake, 1 tablespn. 
ground almonds. 

Rather large patty-pans are lined with 
rough puff-paste cut with a fluted cutter 
and half-filled with the above mixture. 

To make the filling, the butter and 
sugar are creamed till soft and white, 


New Clothes for Old 


Concluded from page 508 


and fruit jellies. “‘ They seem to me 
sometimes the most obstinate of all 
stains. I often wonder why fast dyes 
aren’t made from fruits, for one can 
rely on them neither to fade nor to 
wash out!” 

“Chloride of soda is the thing for 
them,’’ came the answer pat. ‘“ You 
must soak the dress—I presume it would 
be a cotton—in cold water first and then 
dip a feather into the chloride and touch 
up the spots with it. Then lose no time 
in dipping the stuff again into cold water, 
so that the texture isn’t hurt by the 
chemical. This is splendid when the 
material is white or of a fast’ dye, but 
don’t try it on a coloured one that is of a 
colour that ‘ flies.’ 

A Good Way with Ironmould. 
‘‘ Now time is growing short, and we 


and the almonds and grated lemon rind 
are added, with the sponge cake finely 
crumbled. The yolks of the eggs are 


- stirred in, and the stiffly beaten white is 


added last. A fairly hot oven for about 
20 min. is required. 


Banbury Cakes. 

3 oz. each of raisins and currants, 
2 oz. candied peel, juice and rind of 
I lemon, I egg. 

The currants are washed and the 
raisins stoned. Currants, peel, and raisins 
are put through a mincer and mixed with 
2 oz. sugar and the grated lemon rind. 
The mixture is moistened with the lemon 
juice and beaten egg. 

About 1 lb. flaky pastry is needed, 
which is rolled out thin and cut into 
diamond - shaped pieces. These are 
damped round the edges and the fruit is 
spread over and covered with another 
piece of pastry. Two or three cuts are 
made on top, and the cakes are glazed 
with white of egg and plenty of caster 
sugar. - 


haven’t yet dealt with those horrid 
ironmould marks that most laundries 
delight to produce for us on our best 
hankies and undies. They are not really 
so difficult to cope with as most folk 
imagine. The thing for them is to wash 
each stain with a strong solution of cream 
of tartar and water. If you can dry the 
things off in the sun, so much the better, 
for the sun is perhaps the best bleaching 
agent of all. You may have to repeat the 
operation once or twice before you are 
satisfied with the results, but in the 
end you will be pretty sure to get rid of 
the offending marks. And now, in the 


language of the wireless: ‘ Good-bye, 
everybody.’ ” 
“Good-bye, Miss Trim,’’ we _ re- 


sponded, and trooped home to pick out 
garments for home-cleaning. 


Dora Decorates an Office 


hangings until the decorations are com- 
plete! One can then experiment with 
patterns and lengths, and make far 
surer of success than can be possible 
when one tries to match up decorations 
to curtains already bought. At each 
window we hung jaspé material of deep 
primrose, with a surface that looked as 
if it were silk, but was, in reality, but 
cleverly mercerised cotton. The jaspé 
surface, with its broken effect of colour, 
was excellent against the green, and 
when. we had put up short net curtains 
to match, there was something delici- 


Concluded from page 507 


ously fresh and spring-like about the 
whole. 

We chose for the office clock a white 
wood case which we gilded with the 
same paint that we had used for the 
mouldings, and one big glass bowl of 
amber glass we permitted for the office 
table, which, I may confess to you, was 
nothing more than an ordinary kitchen 
affair painted after the manner of the 
rest of the trappings. Its deep capacious 
drawer was excellent for typewriting 
paper, note-books and the like. Placed 
right up against a wall, it was flanked 
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by a tall bookcase, also painted to 
match the woodwork, and looking in 
consequence as if it were part and parcel 
of it. That is the effect which this 
method of treating furnishings and wood- 
work in common brings about, and it 
is a valuable one wherever one wishes 
to induce an atmosphere that is con- 
ducive to repose and concentration, For 
most of us depend in decoration far too 
much on contrasts, and not nearly 
enough on harmony. Put my dictum to 
practical test and I shall be surprised 
if you do not appreciate its truth. 


“mencing dinner, and 


‘mended as they. 


saving. =~ 
8. Salads may 
often replace _ hot ~ 


‘vegetables. 





OLD menus tell us a tale that rather 
brings discredit on the good old times, 
and the older the menus the worse the 
tale they tell. Every meal was like a 
Lord Mayor’s banquet. A good deal less 
than a hundred years ago a fashionable 
dinner party consisted of three heavy 
courses (any one of which would be 
enough for a whole dinner in these days), 
followed by mere nothings-such as cheese, 
salads, and cucumbers, and, lastly, 
dessert, with a savoy cake in the centre 
of thé table, fancy cakes of all sorts, 
two kinds of ice creams, and innumerable 
little dishes of sweetmeats and fresh and 
preserved fruits. 

In 1926 elaborate meals have gone the 
way of elaborate over-furnished rooms, 
elaborate fussy*clothes, and elaborate 
hair-dressing. The present-day hostess 


.. generally has less money to: spend and: 


fewer servants to do the work, very often 
only a “ daily.”’ In planning out dainty 
dinner partie$, therefore, she must con- 
sider several -points— 

1. She will choose dishes that require 
little or no dishing up at the last moment. 

2. She will arrange to have very little 
waiting at table, putting sweets, cold 
dishes, and coffee cups on the sideboard, 
and making coffee at the table. 

3. She will choose some dishes that 
can be prepared the day before. 

4. She will avoid the rush and worry 
of having sauces, etc., made between the 


~ courses, if there is no one but the “daily” 


to make them; she will also avoid cheese 
or other soufflés, omelettes, French pan- 
cakes, beignets, etc. 

5./She will make the waiting and 
serving as simple as possible. Individual 
sweets and savouries are invaluable, 
also small earthenware casseroles for 
soups, as, besides looking charming, they 
keep the soup hot and the serving is 
done in the kitchen. 

6. One of the dinners given leaves 
potato straws to be fried while the fish 
course is being eaten, but this should 
be within the powers 
of any woman, especi- 
ally if she is coached 
beforehand. 

7. Hors d’ceuvres” 
of many kinds that 
need no cooking, 
fruit cocktails, grape- 
fruit or melon, all 
form dainty appe- 
tising ways of com- 


are to be recom- 


are also labour- 





Here is Henry VIII’s own daily menu, 
copied from an interesting old book 
in the Bath Public Library on the 
“ordering of the King’s household” 
four hundred years ago— 


“The diett for the King’s Majesty 
and the Queen’s Grace, two messes as 
followeth— 


DINNER 


Bread and manchets, 16 . 
Beer#and ale, 6 gallons 
Flesh for potage . and 
Wyne .. Re aye Roe Sore ae 
Chines of heekn S 
Venison 
Red deere 
Mutton’. 
Carpes} i &si es: 1 >)"- 

_ Swanne, goose or store. 
Capons. 
Conyes. .° 
Fryed and' sed Batad 

carp ele isa re 

Custard or fritters 


; 


-—= 


Nee Nee 
NPPOANAOOwWH OL 


= 


=N 
NO 


SECOND COURSE 


Jelly, cream of almonds . 
Pheasant . 5 
Partridge or quailes. 
~€ocks, plovers or gulles: . 
Kydd, Tambe or pigeons. . 14 


Nw WwW 


Larks or rabbits . . . . . 12 
Pullets or chickens . . . . 12 
Venison-in fine paste . . . 12 
Marts fisp cera oes) en es 12 
Prittenine fin wae beens oct 5 
Fruit. .. . eee de) 8 
Butter and egges. . ...3 4 











g. Savouries may take the place of 
sweets. ae 
A Labour-Saving 
“Little Dinner.” 
Cucumber, cream. soup. 
Red mullet and lobster sauce. 
Poussins en casserole. 
Braised lettuce. New potatoes. 


Rhubarb fool. 
Prawn. savoury. 
Coffee. 








Day Before. 
Things 


to Buy.—Cucumber, veget- 
ables, tin of lobster, sponge biscuits, 
Bovril, bones for stock. ; 

Things to Ovdey.—Extra milk,. cream 
for fool; small red mullet, allowing one 
for each person, firm cabbage lettuce, 
petits poussins, if the real chickens, one 
for two persons. 

Things to Make—(1.) 2 qt. stock 
to use later for soup and gravy. 
(2.) Rhubarb fool is -made the day 
before, because it thickens and improves 
by standing: (3.) 1 pt. good gravy. 

On the day of the dinner most of the 
work can be done in the morning. The 
soup can be made and put in a saucepan 
ready to re-heat. The mullet are washed 
and each one is neatly wrapped in well- 
buttered paper and put in a baking-tin. 
The lobster is chopped ready to put 
into the sauce, and the prawn savoury 
mixture is made. mE 

In the afternoon -the-“«daily’’ will: 
wash and trim the lettuces and peel the 
potatoes, putting, them in water till 
required. : 

Order of Work for 
Cooking Dinner. 

A little method eal make the. work 
perfectly easy, it is simply a matter of 
beginning with the ete that take the 
longest. 

The lettuces are first put to braise, 
and the petits poussins are well buttered 
and baked 10 min. in a hot oven, when 
they are cut in half and finished cooking 
very gently in gravy in the casserole. 

The red mullet are put in the oven and 
the heat is reduced. 

The new potatoes are put on to boil 
and the soup is put to heat gradually 
at the side of the fire. 

The lettuces are dished up and glazed. 
Bovril will do instead of proper meat 


7 


~ glaze. 


If waiting is a difficulty the lettuces 


can be put in the casserole with the 


potatoes as soon as they are done. 

The lobster sauce 
is made next and 
kept hot. It need 
not be handed round, 
but put on the table 
in two sauce-boats at 
the same time as the 
fish. 

The mullet will 
now be done. They 
are served on _fish- 
plates in the same 
papers in which they 
were cooked, and 
are kept hot till 
required. 

The savoury is 
easily prepared by 
spreading the mixture 


Recherché Dinners Made Hasy 


on breakfast biscuits and putting them 
in the oven. 

The soup may now be poured into 
individual dishes and the dinner ‘is 
ready to serve. ; 

There is no work left to do in 
the kitchen except decorating the 
savouries with white of egg. 

Another Dinner that is 

Easy to Serve. 

Grape fruit with maraschino. 
Baked crabs. 
Duckling a la macedoine. 
Peach melba. 
Cheese creams. 
Coffee. 

Day Before. 

Things to Buy.—Grape fruit, mar- 
aschino, best quality tinned peaches 
and raspberries, vegetables, cream 


cheese, cheese biscuits, and 
wafers. 
To be Ovrdeved—Small crabs, 


allowing one for each person, 
2. ducklings, 1 qt. vanilla ice cream, 
to be sent in freezer. 

To be Made.—(1.) Cheese creams 
in small moulds. (2.) Thick rasp- 
berry syrup, adding lemon juice 
and a little sugar to the syrup, and 
boiling it till thick. (3.) Make r pt. 
good brown sauce and flavour it with 
the juice of an orange. ‘ 
On the Day of 
the Dinner. 

Morning.—The crabs are prepared and 
put on a tin ready to go into the oven. 

A fternoon.—Have the vegetables pre- 
pared for the macedoine and the potatoes 
peeled and put in water. 

The cheese creams are dished up in 
individual plates with a sprig of water- 
cress to garnish. When laying the table 
the cheese creams and biscuits can be 
put ready on the sideboard with the 
peaches and raspberries in syrup. The 
freezer should be close at hand and 
compdte dishes ready for the hostess to 
serve the peach melba. 

When cooking the dinner, the mixed 
vegetables are boiled till nearly done, 
then they are strained and finished 
cooking in the prepared gravy in the 
casserole. The ducklings are roasted 
till underdone, then they are cut quickly 
into joints and put in the casserole to 
simmer as slowly as possible. 

The only cooking to be done during 
dinner is the cheese straws. If these are 
a difficulty their place can be taken by 
boiled new potatoes served in the same 
casserole. 


The “Flower-Patch” Booklets 


sAPPLEWOOD SCENT,” “SUNLIT LEAVES,” 


Recipes for some of the Dishes 
Given in the Menus. 


Braised Lettuces. | 
6 cabbage lettuces with good firm 
hearts, 2 cups hot stock. 


ROSA LEE: 





S 


rawn by Rosa Lee, 


After washing the lettuces the coarse 
and decayed leaves should be removed. 
The lettuces are then laid on their sides 
in a large bowl and covered with boiling 
water. After 10 min. the water is poured 
off and each lettuce is shaped into a neat 
roll and tied with tape. The rolls are 
put in a casserole with the stock and 
baked for 10 min. or 15 min. They are 
served on long narrow crofitons of fried 
bread, and brushed over with dissolved 


meat glaze or Bovril. 


Cheese Creams. 
% pt. made Bovril, } gill cream, } gill 


mayonnaise, 1 good-sized cream cheese, 
2 tablespn. vinegar, 4 teaspn. made 
mustard, # oz. leaf gelatine. 

To make these delicious creams, soak 
the gelatine in # pt. cold water, add 
2 teaspn. Boyril and the vinegar, and 
heat gently to dissolve the gelatine. 

Rinse the smal! moulds in cold water, 
and pour into each enough Bovril and 
gelatine to just cover the bottom. 
Decorate the top of each with a tiny 
sprig of parsley or with a diamond- 
shaped piece of olive or truffle, and pour 
on sufficient jelly to keep it in place. 

If possible, place the moulds on ice 
to set. To make the cream mixture 
let the Bovril get cold, and before it 


Price 


begins to set add it gradually to the 
mayonnaise, cream, and cheese, which 
should be previously mixed together. 

Season to taste with mustard and 
cayenne, and whisk well with an egg- 
whisk to make the mixture nice 
and smooth. When it is nearly set 
fill the moulds. The quantity given 
is enough for 6 small ones. 

To dish up, dip the mould into a 
basin of warm water for a moment, 
shake on to the hand, and slip on to 
aplate. Place a sprig of watercress 
at the side of each mould and hand 
celery-flavoured cheese biscuits. 


Prawn Savoury. : 
1 doz. prawns, 2 hard-boiled eggs, 


juice of } lemon, 2 oz. butter, 
1 teaspn. anchovy paste, pepper. 

Cream the butter till soft, and 
add the yolks of the eggs, lemon 
juice, and anchovy paste. Chop 
the prawns very finely, add them 
to the other ingredients, and pound 
well. Spread on breakfast biscuits 
and heat in the oven. Sprinkle 
with chopped white of egg just 
before serving. 

Cooking Red 
Mullet. 

The fish are prepared by 
scraping off the scales from tail to 
head and trimming the fins. The in- 
sides of these fish are not removed, as 
they are considered a delicacy. After 
being washed the fish are laid on a 
plate and well sprinkled with lemon 
juice or sherry and a little salt and 
pepper. The best way to preserve the 
flavour is to wrap up each fish neatly 
in a well-buttered paper, and bake. 
and serve them in the same paper. 
About 15 min. in a moderate oven will 
be enough. Lobster sauce is good with 
them, or a brown sauce flavoured with 
sherry or claret and a little chopped 
parsley. 

Rhubarb Fool. 

2 small bundles forced rhubarb, sugar 
to sweeten, I teacup water, rind of 
1 lemon, 2 small eggs, 4 pt. milk, r gill 
cream. 

Wash, wipe, and slice the rhubarb 
and stew it in a casserole with the water, 
thinly cut lemon rind, and about 6 oz. 
sugar. Rub through a hair-sieve and 
leave to get cold. 

To make the custard, put the eggs in 
double saucepan, whisk them with an 
egg-beater and add the milk. Stir till 
it thickens, and when it is cold add 
the purée and cream 


6d. each 
and 
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THE ancient habit of going on 
pilgrimage, though abused, had 
behind it deep human urges. 
Folk trudged scores or hundreds 
of miles because they sought 
some precious thing. | They 
wanted to touch healingly the 
hem of some garment. They sought reliefs and succours 
and renewals. 

The shrines have gone, long fallen into disrepute and 
disrepair. Yet the needs remain—those ancient needs 
of the heart. There are times when we need to escape, 
leaving behind us life’s crowded and burdened ways, to 
seek out a shrine, a place of renewal, 

The shrines are there for us, set by Nature’s hand in 
many a secret place. Twice or thrice a year we ought 
to go on pilgrimage, when spring carpets the woods with 
bluebells, and when autumn fills the earth with her 
glory, and when summer festoons the hedgerows with 
the wild rose. 

Some experiences perceptibly age us. 
roses in an English lane is not one of them. That 
renews and makes us young again. It bridges the year 
and once more we become children rejoicing in the free 
and fragrant loveliness of the countryside. Whatever 
else we miss we ought to make sure of the wild rose 
time. 

In a country lane in summer we can forget all about 
the fashions and our smartness and importance, if we 
have any. We can leave behind our status and our 
dignity and our brief authority, we need no longer be 
puffed up over our successes, or mortified over our 
failures, we can even forget that we are grown-up— 
blessed oblivion !—and for once be free and simple and 
unrestrained. We can put on the comfiest old clothes 
we have, and the roses will not complain. Indeed, 
there is no real enjoying of Nature, so long as we are 
anxious about spoiling our clothes. When going to tryst 


‘with Nature, best go in clothes already spoiled ! 
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By FRANK GARTH 


To gather wild 





The wild rose time marks the 
height of the year—a swiftly 
passing time, for the lovely 
flowers “‘ haste so soon away.” 
The flowers have barely a*two 
days’ life after the buds open, 
and the whole of its season is 
completed in about three weeks. All the more reason, 
therefore, for our being unhurried, for our having the 
patient grace to rest in this beautiful moment. For the 
wild rose time is one of those high moments, to which 
so much else is preparation. To this climax have the 
passing days led. This is the fulfilment, to which the 
year’s early harbingers and early disciplines pointed. 
This is the summer light, the summer beauty, the 
summer fragrance, for which in winter’s darkest days 
we longed. 

Into this poetry of flowers has the brown earth been 
lifted. Here is the song of the blossoms that has 
ascended out of the mute clod. Only they who are 
unhurried hear the song in its beauty. We need to be 
still to know the wonder and the grace set there along 
the hedgerows when the wild roses are out. If we 
are impatient to be away, possessed by a restlessness 
that cannot be still, if, like children having eagerly 
anticipated some occasion, we no sooner arrive than 
we forthwith want to be gone, we shall miss the 
best. 

How often the onward urge possesses us, to our great 
impoverishing. Great moments long prepared for at last 
arrive, and then foolishly we haste through them, without 
gathering the gifts and the joys that are there. To 
know how to rest in life’s beautiful moments as _they 
come is part of the deep wisdom of life. 

The wildness of the wild rose is in itself great recom- 
mendation. Flowers that have a right to that adjective 
usually find an open way to our hearts. Wildness 
fascinates. Being wild they are free. Unlike garden 
flowers they are not hedged about by prohibitions. 


o1S 


Wild Roses 


That they have none to care for them, no visible 
gardener, endears them to us the more. 

There is something in wildness for the loss of which no 
culture ever fully compensates, at least in the case of 
flowers. We admire the highly cultivated roses in a 
florist’s window. We Jove the wild roses of the hedgerow. 
More than all the blooms of a rose garden, the wild white, 


and especially the wild pink roses of summer’s wayside 
hold the heart. 

Besides, there is something strangely attractive in 
loveliness that is in wide commonalty spread, that is 
not for the exclusive possession of a few, but is there for 
all—for the poor no less than for the rich, for privileged 
and unprivileged alike. 





By MARY 


Mucu has been said and written on the subject of 
imagination—so much that probably anything further 
may seem superfluous. And yet, seeing how much 
unhappiness its lack is responsible for, it is worth even 
a little more consideration. 


Why do People Appear 
Inconsiderate 


What we so often consider to be sheer unkindness . 
_ sometimes caused by lack of imagination and nothing 
more—failure to put oneself in the place of another. 
One person views a matter from one angle, while another 
looks at it from an entirely different standpoint. And, 
since the viewpoint is opposite, each considers the other 
unreasonable. A little imagination would help the one 
to put herself in the place of the other, and the result 
would be a happier state of affairs. 

Why is it that people often make thoughtless demands 
on their friends and expect too much from them, and 
are annoyed, and even hurt when their desires are not 
met? Often because they are not sufficiently imagina- 
tive to realise that large demands are already being made 
upon the time and strength of the other, and they cannot 
think any further than their own need at the moment. 
—Or Unsympathetic ? = 

Again, lack of imagination produces lack of sympathy. 
We do not desire nor intend to be unsympathetic, and 
would hate to be considered unfeeling, and yet, because 
we have not the imagination necessary to put ourselves 
in the position of someone else, and endeavour to realise 
what effect various difficul- 
ties —lack of health, lack 
of means, uncongenial. sur- 
roundings, etc.— may be 
having upon that one, we 
appear hard and cold, or we 
misjudge, misunderstand, or 
misinterpret. We can sym- 
pathise fully and freely with 
a case we perfectly under- 
stand, probably because it 
includes difficulties that we 
ourselves have encountered. 
But we so easily decide that 
we cannot understand So- 
and-so, when probably we 
have never tried to do so, 
by bringing imagination to 
bear upon that person and 
her apparent peculiarities. 

Those who are responsible for the 
training of the young would find 
the cultivation of imagination of 
incalculable help. It would save 
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Good Counsel 


Fill ye your storehouse to the 
brim 
\. With joyful memories ~ 
And peaceful thought. 
Build up a mind of rich content, | 
Foster the good; \ 
Commit no act against your better self, 
ff Follow your conscience 
Wheresoe’er’it lead. 
For, whether in the turmoil of a town, 
Or far away from haunts of other men, 
You and yourself must both together go 
Down the great road of life . 
Whether you will or no; 
If then yourself should uncongenial prove, 
You will for ever walk in loneliness. 


them from much discouragement and depression if they 
could look ahead and visualise the result of the effort 
they are putting into their work now. Also, it is hardly 
necessary to add that imagination that would enable 
them to see the child’s point of view would be exceed- 
ingly helpful. 

Imagination can be a 

Cheer-bringing Gift. 

Imagination also will help us to see possibilities for 
ourselves. And some of us need badly at times to get 
this view. So often we can see nothing further than the 
little piece of work we are engaged on, and with that 
we seem to be making no progress at all. Cultivate 
imagination, bring it to bear on your work, and press 
on to the joyful end revealed to you by this gift. 

Are you in depressing surroundings ? Can you not 
bring imagination into play, to transport you to scenes 
that have rested and refreshed you in the past, and so © 
gain fresh strength and encouragement by visiting in 
thought those places again ? 


But it Needs 
Controlling. 


“‘ But,’”’ says someone, “ it is not necessary to counsel 
me to cultivate imagination. I am too imaginative, 
My imagination literally runs away with me. I can 
picture horrors that make me positively ill!’ Then, if 
that is all your imagination is doing for you, it probably 
needs training. Do not let it lead you where it will, 
but endeavour to-control it yourself. Instead of doing 
its pleasure, let it be your 
servant. Use it on behalf 
of other people, and guide it 
into happy channels. as far 
as possible. 

Imagination rightly con- 
trolled and trained should 
make us more understanding 
and. sympathetic . towards 
NGrS other people, » more __ con- 

Ss tented with our own lot, 
K and more hopeful and cheer- 
\ ful in our whole outlook on 

life. 
“Where there is no vision 
the people perish,’’ wrote a 
wise man. And although 
his meaning was “ inspired 
vision’ or revelation, yet 
the possession of that lesser 
form of vision—imagination 
—will be found a real help 
towards facing life with a 
tranquil and kindly spirit. 
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EVELINE SPENSER. 
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Ir the teaching of St. Paul in 
1 Cor. xiii. were only carried 
out, domestic, social, civic, and 
political life would be trans- 
formed! And we, as women, 
should have a large share in the 
glorious revolution. Glorious, 
indeed, it would be. 

We are told that a learned 
disciple of Confucius was led to 
adopt Christ as his Saviour 
through the Apostle’s description 
of love in this chapter. It is 
of matchless beauty. Yet we 
are apt to pass by the opening 
statements as having little or 
nothing to do with.ourselves in 
the present day? ' 

And perhaps there are no 
utterances in the New Testa- 
ment more startling and appar- 
ently paradoxical than those in 
t Cor. xiii. 2, 3. To possess all- 
conquering faith, and yet to be 
‘nothing; to give out all one’s 
possessions personally, dole by 
dole, to the poor, and yet to be © 
nothing profited thereby ; and, 
last of all, to yield one’s body 
to the most terrible death, and 
not to deserve credit for it—surely 
such possibilities are not faced in 
earnest! And yet St. Paul does say 
these conditions, these acts, without 
love, are nothing worth to the person 
-concerned. They may profit others, 
but not the one who would expect to 
deserve credit and reward for them. 


’ 


Careful Study is Necessary 
for Understanding. 


Very possibly the vehemence and 
seeming exaggeration of these state- 
ments may make the modern reader, 
especially the young reader, turn 
away from them with indifference. 
But stay a little. Patient study may 
show that we, too, like the Corinthians 
of old, may profit by these wonderful 
utterances, which, indeed, grow in 
value as we think about them. Can 
such faith, such charity, such heroic 
martyrdom be found apart from love ? 

The Apostle ignores this question, 
which is often asked. Our Lord 
certainly declares (Matt. vil. 22, 23) 
that great gifts may be exercised by 
those who never knew Him. But it 
is better for the right comprehension 
of St. Paul’s meaning, just to assume 
that he is imagining an extreme case. 
If these things, although inconceiv- 
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able in themselves, weve done without 
love, they would make the donor of 
no account, profit him nothing ! 

To ‘“‘ remove mountains ’”’—a pro- 
verbial expression fora great diffi- 
culty—reminds us of the words of our 
Lord (Mark xi. 23; Matt. xvii. 20, 
xxi, 21); but let no one suppose that 
St. Paul is quoting from Gospels 
which were not yet written! As he 
lived at the same time as Jesus, he 
may have heard Him use the expres- 
sion; or else have drawn it from a 
source common to both. It is a very 


strong phrase for one who was him- 
-self the apostle of faith to employ. — 


The Question of 
Administrative Gifts. 


The next contrast passes on from 
individual to administrative gifts. . 

To. bestow all one’s wealth, and 
that by personal doles, as the Greek 
implies, surely is the work of self- 
denying love, whatever the victorious 
faith may involve. But no! Even 
if the personal touch, so important, 
enters into the dole—if you carefully 
feed the poor, as nurses feed children, 
by little bits, little doles, and have not 
love, it profits you nothing. 

Did not our Lord say to the rich 
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young man: “If thou wouldest 
be perfect, go, sell that thou hast 
and give tothe poor.’”’ Yes, but 
He added, ‘“‘ Follow Me.’ That 
was the all-important condition. 

Let us see if we can come 
down to our own needs, as I do 
not want to preach a sermon in 
an abstract sort of way. Can 
“ charity,’ in its old-fashioned 
acceptation, be exercised apart 
from love? Yes, certainly it 
can. The old expression, “ As 
cold as charity,” is significant. 
A sense of duty—the relief of 
discomfort in one’s own spirit, 
at seeing misery—are powerful 
motives for almsgiving. 

I have often thought that 
children were wrongly taught 
about this sort of thing in the 
past. A poem that used to be 
learnt and recited by little crea- ; 
tures in my own day is an appro- » 
priate instance of this. It was 
entitled, ‘‘ Miss and Master went 
to Town.” 

Two children, styled ‘ Miss 
and Master” are going’ forth, 
when they meet a poor boy, to 
whom they give a penny that has 
been presented to them. There is 
nothing objectionable in this action, 
but the evident superiority of the 
little donors, the announcement, 
“We don’t. wantit, but you do,” 
and the derogatory address. to the 
recipient, who has not begged: 
“Come here, poor boy, without a 
hat !.” all strike a wrong note. The 
verses close in a sort of halo of glori- 
fication around ‘‘ Miss and Master.” 

It may seem absurd to cavil at the 
poor little rhyme; yet this tone, in 
the early teaching of the young, had 
aninfluence. And it is only now being 
replaced bysomething more in accord- 
ance with the spirit of our Lord. For 
instance, to expire gratefully on a 
pallet in‘a leaky hovel, blessing the 


lady from the Hall for a cup of beef- 


tea, is no longer regarded as the 
fitting end of agricultural existence. 
Nor (and this is the important 
point) does all obligation upon the 
benefactor cease by the giving of 
money. 

There must be love, or the bestowal 
of alms profits nothing to the donor. 
It may do good to others, but not to 
the giver. “ If I bestow all my goods 


Leve is More than Charity 


to feed the 
poor, and have 
not love, I am 
nothing.”’ 


“Relief”? Needs 
to be Organised 
with Love. 


In the pres- 
ent day, when 
the organised 
relief of distress falls so largely into 
the hands of women, it is worth 
while to take St.. Paul’s lesson to 
heart. 

Do we not all know her? the 
business-like, prompt, efficient mem- 
ber of committee, ticking off cases 


of distress into their different cate-- 


gories? JI have heard her, thus: 
“ So-and-so has a daughter who is a 
day-girl. Well, of course, she brings 
home food from her place, so the 
family have that much to go upon.” 
Why take such a discreditable possi- 
bility for granted ? 

Then there is the district visitor 
of the old school, clad in self-com- 
placency, handing out instruction 
with the utmost confidence, without 
the faintest understanding of the 
conditions of the life she is mis- 
guidedly trying to help. Happily, she 
is passing away. Yet all such helpers 
of the’poor would feel, if approached 
on the subject: “‘ Well, I give up 
my time, my strength, and my money 
—surely that is enough, and more 
than enough!” No; St. Paul says 
it is not. This, it is only fair to say, 
is being recognised more and more. 

And the Apostle’s teaching will 
apply to “ charity,” apart from the 
giving to the poor which he specially 
mentions. There are poor who are 
not exactly fed by the daily dole 
from one’s possessions, but who are 
helped in other ways. 


The Problem of the 
Poor Relation. 


There is the poor relation, who is 
given a home, or entertained as a 
visitor. Perhaps a claim presses, to 
receive into the household the child 
of some impecunious member of the 
family. Or an allowance has to be 
made to someone starving in genteel 
poverty, literally to keep her from 
the workhouse. There are very few 
families in which some such claim 
on resources—usually a secret claim 
—does not exist. 

I have often marvelled at the 
abounding kindness of the very poor, 
who seem able to make room for one 
more inmate in their own family— 
already too large for their means. 


” 


dependence keenly felt. 





But, in the middle-classes, where 
incomes have to be carefully 
measured to “‘ keep up appearances,”’ 
and to meet the necessary claims for 
food, clothing, and education, it is 
terribly hard to have to spare even 
a few pounds for some relation who 
may not have been distinguished by 
thrift. Such a gift, or, it may be, 
regular allowance, is usually the 
occasion of considerable anger, if not 
on the part of the head of the family, 
at least of the younger generation, 
who feel themselves defrauded in 
favour of an outsider. And how they 
rebel if a visit is proposed! I want 
to plead the cause of the poor relation 
from the standpoint of the Apostle. 

Dante has left it on record, from 
his personal experience, how sad may 
be the fate of such— 


“Thou shalt by trial know what 
bitter fare 
Is other’s bread ; 
path to go 
Upward and downward by another’s 
stair.” 


How bitter is the bread of depend- 
ence; how sad it is to be an un- 
wanted inmate in the home of others 
some of my readers may know, and, 
at any rate, they can imagine it. 

But look at the ordinary way of 
regarding that sort of thing. “‘ How 
very kind it is of So-and-so to give a 
home to Such-and-such a derelict, to 
ask Such-and-such a dull person on a 
long visit, to adopt Such-and-such a 
child.”” That is the world’s judgment. 
The benefactor feels agreeably con- 


how hard the 


“scious that a mighty act of benevo- 


lence is being performed ;. that very 
much indeed is being given, and that 
it is quite fair to, so to speak, ‘‘ take 
it out ’’ of the benefited one, by vent- 
ing any irritation that is going, upon 
her or him; by allotting the most 
unpleasant tasks; by making the 
And when 
all is said and done, how great is the 
benefit conferred, in these expensive 
days ! One does not, of course, deny 
the benefit or plead for the encourage- 
ment of thriftlessness in those who 
will not help themselves. And yet 
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how utterly 
miserable the 
dependent 
may be! How 
the adopted 
child may pine 
and long to 
break free, 
while the 
benefactress 
plumes herself on her charity and is 
admired by all! Jf help of the kind 
is given to the needy, it must be 
sweetened by love, or the giver is of 
no account. 


“The Vision of 
Sir Launfal.” 


One of the best allegorical illustra- 
tions of this truth is to be found in 
the poem! ~~ The Vision, of sis 
Launfal,’’ by James Russell Lowell. 
It is worth reading, not only for 
the teaching contained, but for the 
musical verse. There are passages in 
it probably familiar to those who do 
not know the poem as a whole. Here 
is one at the beginning— 





Drawn by C. J. Vine. 


“ Not only around our infancy, 
Doth Heaven with all its splendours 
lie, 
Daily with souls that cringe and 
plot, 
We Sinais climb, and know it not.” 


Then again— 
“ For a cap and bells our lives we pay, 
Bubbles we buy with a whole 
soul’s tasking, 
‘Tis Heaven alone that is given 
away, = 
*Tis only God may be had for the 
asking.” ; 


Sir Launfal rides forth on the 
quest of the Holy Grail, sought by 
the knights of King Arthur’s Round 
Table—the cup, as my readers pro- 
bably know, from which our Lord 
partook at “ the last sad supper with 


His own.”’ He joyfully starts out, in 
‘summer weather exquisitely de- 
scribed— 


“And what is so rare as a day in 


June ? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days ; 
Then Heaven tries the earth if it 
be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear 
lays.” 


A leper, by the castle gate, inter- 
feres with the charm of the morning 
by craving for alms ; and Sir Launfal, | 
annoyed at the intrusion of such a 
spectacle on his enraptured mood, 
“ tosses him a piece of gold in scorn.”’ 
But the leper will not pick it up. 


Long years have passed. Sir 
Launfal is now old and bent, return- 
ing, worn out, from his fruitless quest. 
He has learnt, and endured much. 
Again a leper begs from him ; and the 
knight sees, in the miserable wretch 
before him, the image of his suffering 
Lord. He divides with the beggar his 
single crust, and breaks the ice on 
the stream to give him drink out of 
his wooden bowl. But lo! in place of 
the Teper stands One like the Son of 
Man, the water is turned to wine, the 
crust becomes fine wheaten bread, 
the cup glimmers into gold, and a 
voice “‘ calmer than silence ’’ says— 


“In many climes, without avail, 
Thou hast spent thy life for the 


Holy Grail ; 
Behold it is here—this Cup which 
thou 
Didst fill at the streamlet for me 
but now.’” ’ 
It is— 
“Not what we give, but what we 
share, 
For the gift without the giver is 
bare, 


Who gives himself with his alms, 
feeds three, 

Himself, his hungering neighbour, 
and Me.” 


Let this be a thought of comfort to 
those who give themselves for their 
poorer friends; for many there are 
who devote themselves unstintingly 


Love is 


to the relation in need, never thinking 
of reward. It sweetens the uncon- 
genial relationship, the pressing claim, 
when one can see in the person 
benefited the vision of Christ, ‘‘ In- 
asmuch as ye have done it unto 
the least of these, ye have done it 
unto Me.” 

Last of all comes the supposititious 
case, most difficult to understand. I 
may give my body to the most 
horrible death; yet, if I have not 
love, it profits me nothing. Can 
anything more forcible in praise of 
love be uttered ? And is it possible 
to imagine any one giving his body 
to the flames without love? _ 

Yes. There may be motives, even 
for such an act as that: vain-glory, 
ambition, the hope of an exira- 
ordinary reward in Heaven. _ 

It is true that another reading of 
this passage is suggested as possible 
(see margin of R:V.: “If I give my 
body that I may glory ’’). It was said 
that, in the early days of Christianity, 
some sold themselves into slavery, 
and fed the poor with the price they 
received. St. Paul might be referring 
to this, and then the two clauses 
would be taken together’: “‘ If I dole 
out all my goods, little by little to feed 
the poor, and even yield up my body 
itself for the same purpose, only for 
the sake of self-glorification, while 
I have no love, I am no whit the 
better.” The Greek terms are so 


similar, implying ‘“‘ to be burned,”’ or 
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“that I may glory,’’ it is impossible 
to be absolutely certain. But the 
best authorities adhere to the reading 
in the text. 

There is a story told of an Hindoo 
who burnt himself alive in the market 
place of Athens, to show what he 
would do for-his religion. His tomb 
bore the following inscription : 
‘* Zarmano-chegas, an Indian from 
Bargosa, according to the traditional 
customs of Indians, made himself 
immortal, and lies here.’’ Plutarch, 
writing in the first century after 
Christ, refers to this, and says the 
tomb is shown ; so that St. Paul may 
have seen it on his visit to Athens. 
But it is more likely that the Apostle 
was thinking of the Three Children 
who dared the fiery furnace of 
Nebuchadnezzar. Had they not had 
love their devotion had profited 
them nothing. Re 

So these mighty contrasts close, 
leaving us with a bewildered feeling. 
Our ‘“ values”? even now may be 
quite mistaken. We need to revise 
our estimate of many, many. things. 
But do not let us be content with a 
moderate Christianity. ach 
“ For life, with all it yields of joy 

and woe, 
And hope and fear, 
Is just our chance o’ the 
prize of learning love, 
How love. might be, hath 
been indeed, and is.”’ 


To 
be 
con- 
tin- 
ued, 





1T was a most 
desirable house. 
So thought 
Edward, who 
brought the 
morning and 
evening milk 
during the tem- 
porary absence 
of the official milk-boy. And he ran 
his eye over its points once more 
this morning, as he stood with one 
patched boot on the kitchen step 
and the other playfully extended 
towards Josephine the cat, who was 
making coy advances in the direction 
_ of the pail. 

“Milk! Milk-ee-oh-oo!” 

Yes, it was a tempting establish- 
ment. There were hedges a boy could 
trim, a lawn whose table-smoothness 
must require him every day, borders 
he could weed, flagged paths he could 
swill, windows he could clean—it was 
a veritable paradise of odd jobs. 

“ Milk! Mee-ilk-oh!”... 

And the family! Just Mrs. 
Headley and three-year-old Janet. 
Edward — felt ‘that the household 
needed the strong arm of some re- 
sponsible male, and why should he 
remain unemployed between the 
morning and evening milk rounds 
while here lay a sphere of usefulness 
waiting empty for him to fill? Of 
course, there was a Mr. Headley 
somewhere in the background, but 
he was a commercial traveller, and 
often absent for a whole fortnight at 
atime. And 

‘“ Mee-ilk! Milk-ee-oh!”’ 

And if the house was attractive, so 
was its mistress. Small, bony, pasty- 
faced Edward admired Marion 
Headley. A tall, gracious woman, 
who was dignified even when scrub- 
bing the step in an overall. A woman 
who at once gave the impression that 
her house was always polished and 
clean-curtained, and that her domes- 
tic wheels never ran short of oil. 
A woman, moreover, Edward felt, 
who had a warm place in her heart 
for a boy, even though she would 
not give him his own way. He 
liked the sound of her voice when 
she turned down the offer of his 
services as a “ handy boy to do odd 
jobs,” an offer made regularly each 
evening over the quart jug, and as 
regularly declined. Marion usually 





‘at laste: 





eyes held all the 
startled self- 
_ pity of the hab- 
itually healthy 
when overcome 
by sudden ill- 
ness. 
‘T’ve left the 





cut short his description of his 
powers with the gift of a rock- 
cake, whereupon Edward considered 


‘the discussion over for the evening. 
‘But rock-cakes were not what he 
‘wanted, and he invariably returned 


to the charge next day. 
This morning, however, there was 


‘no answer to his cry of “ Milk!” 


even when repeated with variations. 


“Was the domestic machinery clogged 
It was evidently washing ~ 
‘day, for half a line of wet garments 


was already flapping in the sun- 
shine. He pushed open the kitchen 
door. There were tubs, pails, clothes 
washed and unwashed lying about, 


‘but no sign of Marion, and no jug 


left for a zealous milk-boy. The 
washing wore the surprised, pathetic 
air of the suddenly abandoned. 

He stood for a few moments while 


‘the clock ticked smugly as one who 
“could reveal volumes, 


but would 
never be bribed to tell family secrets. 
From an upstairs room came a howl, 
and then another. Janet! And 
obviously in a tantrum. He opened 
the farther door and paused in the 
pantry. The howl changed to a wail 
of distress. Edward threw hesitation 
to the winds, decided that the family 
he had been longing for weeks to 
adopt had been thrust into his arms 


by the Great Kindness who over- 


rules the lives even of temporary 
milk-boys, and ran into the hall and 
up the stairs in the direction of 
Janet’s roars. She squatted on the 
bed-room hearthrug, sending forth 
the lusty cries of perfect health, but 
her mother lay huddled across the 
bed on top of the eiderdown. She 
shivered, and her face was fever- 
flushed. Edward stood over her 
with a professional air. 

“You've got the ’flu,”’ he observed 
calmly. “‘ I know, ‘cause my mother’s 
had it. Do you think you could 
manage to get undressed if I mind 
the little girl?” 

Marion groaned an assent. 
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Her 


‘cheerful. 


they’re good. 


-on the washing. 


washing,” she 

moaned, with chattering teeth. The 

bottom had indeed fallen out of her 
world. 

Edward’s awe of her had all 

melted away. He was aggravatingly 


“You get to bed. VU hang out 
what’s wet,” he commanded. “Vl 
just nip round to the dairy with my 
cans and be back in five minutes. 
Come on, baby. We're going ta-ta.” 

Janet accompanied him to Ke 
dairy, where she amused herself by 

combing out the horse’s tail with 
a silver-backed comb . abstracted 
from the dressing table. The quelling 
of the storm she raised when forcibly 


emoved from the stable gave the 


boy his first victory and a firm 
footing. 

By the time Marion had crawled 
into bed he was back again armed 
with a powder which he instructed 
her to swallow. 

‘‘ My mother uses these, so I know 
I’m stopping all morn- 
ing to mind baby. What’s she have 
for dinner ? ” 

“Rice pudding. 
dish,”’ sighed Marion. 

Downstairs Edward built up the 
copper fire,. and stripping off his 
jersey to the tune of “ What shall 
the harvest be?” rolled up his 
shirt sleeves and began the attack 
Marion’s check 
apron would not meet beneath his 
armpits, so he secured it with string 
which was so tight that vocal efforts 
had to be abandoned. He provided 
Janet with a bowl of soap-suds and 
a clay pipe, and set her to blow 
bubbles on the step. Subsequently 
she emptied half the mixture into 
her shoes, and’ was allowed to go 
barefooted for the rest of the morning. 
She decided that she liked Edward. 

Edward washed, and rinsed, and 
wrung, and washed again, till his 
arms ached and his head swam. 
Doubtless his methods were unortho- 
dox, but the articles, at any rate, 


The little pot 


The House-Boy 





HATLESS AND STILL IN HIS APRON... HE Drawn by 
FLUTTERED UP AND DOWN IN THE PARK, L. Pern Bird. 


received a liberal supply of soap. starch, but he remembered the blue from their place amid the white 
Perhaps it was as well that the to such an extent that the azure clouds to dance between earth and 
flannels had been finished before flutterings on the clothes-line looked heaven. 

he arrived. He forgot to use any like jagged patches of sky, blown By the time everything was washed 
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The 
and pegged out, Janet had broken 
the pipe, poured the remains of the 
suds over Josephine, and the grate- 
polish and soft-soap tins having 
palled as a source of entertainment, 
she was beginning to evince signs of 
boredom. The boy saw the down- 
ward trend of her mouth at the 
corners, and took alarm. He dreaded 
a second battle with Janet within 
earshot of her mother. 

Then an urge from within, and the 
aroma of the rice pudding in the gas- 
stove, told him it was dinner time, 

He wisely refrained from washing 
his foster-child at this juncture, 
brought out her nursery chair, and 
told her they were going to have 
dinner in the garden. This was 
novel, and therefore satisfactory, 
and the pudding was administered 
amid gurgles of delight. Edward had 
some bread and cheese. There were 
’ other eatables in the pantry, but he 
‘was shy of touching them, and the 
bread and cheese looked homely. 

He found a tin of invalid foed in 
‘the cupboard, and having tucked 
up’ Janet on the sofa for a nap, 
carefully followed the directions on 
the label, and carried a steaming 
cupful to Marion. She was too 
feverish to swallow much of it, and 
Edward tip-toed’ downstairs again 
with a pleasant sense of increasing 
responsibility. 

Sprinkling, folding, and a wrestle 
with the mangle filled up an hour 
or more. Edward straightened his 
aching back and wondered if it was 
really only that morning that he had 
assumed the burden of a household. 
Janet awoke and knocked the sprink- 
ling water over a basketful of gar- 
ments, which had to be hung out 
again, and Edward decided that a 
change of occupation was as good 
as a rest, and dressed her ready to 
go out. He had made some lemon 
water after dinner. He took a 
glassful upstairs and set it beside 
Marion’s bed, slipping out again 
without a word. When he reached 
the kitchen Janet had disappeared. 
The back gate was wide open. The 
wind that had so good-naturedly 
dried his washing had turned traitor 
and played him a scurvy trick. 

The next hour was a nightmare. 
Hatless and still in his apron (for 
the string refused to come untied, 
and he was too distracted to think 
of a knife), he fluttered up and down 
the park “like an old hen looking 
for her one ewe chick,’’ as his mother 
remarked afterwards. 


\ 


Great was the derision of the 
nursemaids, and plentiful the sym- 
pathy of divers kindly old ladies, but 
Edward heeded neither. He had lost 
Janet.. He must find her, or prove 
himself inefficient in his first berth, 
and find her he would, if he stayed 
out all night to do it. 

At last he abandoned the park 
and the main road, and, jaded and 
perspiring, began to search the side 
streets. Out of one of the chapel 
halls mothers with perambulators 
were issuing in twos and threes from 
the Babies’ Welcome, congregating 
on the kerb to greet others who had 
not patronised the meeting. Among 
the latter Edward caught sight of 
something that brought a feeling of 
relief almost too great to be borne. 
He strolled nonchalantly up to one 
of them, to whom Janet was clinging 


affectionately. 

“ Hullo, mother!’ he observed. 
‘Well, Miss Janet. Are you ready 
for tea?” 


Janet regarded him over a piece 
of bread and treacle, then basely de- 
serted her late friend and flung herself 
upon him with sticky tenderness. 

“ Bless her |’ exclaimed Edward’s 
mother. ‘‘ I found her sitting on our 
step. She’s been playing with poor 
little Jimmy’s engine, haven’t you, 
dearie ? I thought maybe some of the 
mothers here would know where she 
belonged.” 

‘“She’s ours,’ replied Edward, 
with as much dignity as his apron 
would allow him. “I’ve come to 
fetch her. I’ve got a place now, 
mum, so if you don’t see me by 
supper-time, you'll know it’s an all- 
night sitting. So long!” 

His mother nodded a farewell. 

“Well, I’ve seen smarter uni- 
forms,’ was her parting comment. 
“ But, anyway, yours is as handsome 
as the caps some of them nurse-girls 
wear—just for all the world like 
a widow’s weed.” 

Thus the Big Kindness, assisted 
by Edward’s mother, moved his 
mountain for him and left the path 
clear once more. 

Marion seemed glad to see him 
when he replaced her lemonade glass 
with a cup of tea, which she drank 
eagerly, and even tried to nibble the 
slice of bread and butter. He was 
abashed at the gratitude in her eyes, 
half-ashamed before the gentle dig- 
nity of her suffering. 

“You have been good,’ she mur- 
mured. “ Could you put baby to bed 
and lock up before you go?” 
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“Course I can,” rapped out 
Edward, adding the usual masculine 
slogan, ‘‘ You just leave everything 
COMIACH 

Edward was tired as he tackled 
the ironing after getting Janet to 
bed. He could have dispensed with 
Aunt Bianca, but she was evidently 
destined to play her part in his 
initiation into the ranks of the 
usefully employed. She came into his 
life just as he was discovering that 
an iton, if allowed to stop and medi- 
tate; is apt to emulate the lives of 
great men, and leave foot-prints on 
the ironing-sheet. 

“ You're scorching ! ”’ 

Edward jumped, and the handker- 
chief on which he was operating 
became a charred and blackened ruin. 

Aunt Bianca stood in the doorway. 
She was like a gimlet—a gimlet with 
a yap, he reflected. Her mouth bit 
upon her words almost before they 
could escape. Her very hat barked 
at him. ; 

‘What are you doing here ? ” she 
inquired unnecessarily. 

“Tm the house-boy,”’ replied 
Edward, who had once heard an 
African missionary. 

“Ridiculous extravagance!” 
snapped Aunt Bianca. “‘ Where’s my 
niece ? ”’ 

“Mrs. Headley is ill with in- 
fluenza.”’ 

This was a thunderbolt. Aunt 
Bianca sat down on Josephine to 
recover. Edward continued to iron. 
It transpired that Aunt Bianca was 
terrified at influenza. She must 
positively decline to go into Marion’s 
room. She was very susceptible to 
infection. But she would be obliged 
to stay the night. Would Edward 
kindly see that the spare-room bed 
was aired ? : 

Edward put hot-water bottles in 
the spare-room bed and made coffee 
and sandwiches for Aunt Bianca, 
while she bit instructions at him on 
the nursing and disinfecting of 
influenza cases. 

When he was able to steal a 
moment from his visitor he took his 
patient some milk, and found her 
much better and able to drink it. 
He did not mention. Aunt Bianca, but _ 
said good-night and renewed his 
promise to lock up safely. 

It took some time to persuade his 
guest that the spare-room bed was 
aired, but she needed no persuasion 
to induce her to glide upstairs like 
the family ghost without disturbing 
Marion. When he was quite sure 


she had finally re- 
tired, and would 
not appear a fifth 
time terribly robed 
in sea green to hiss 
any more sibilant 
last commands, he 
made his supper off 
more bread and 
cheese and the re- 
mains of the coffee. 
He was too weary 
to wash up. He 
locked and bolted 
both doors, rolled 
himself in a table- 
cloth, and tumbled 
into a slumber 
bristling with re- 
sponsibilities on the 
kitchen couch. 

It was about 
midnight whert the 
burglar arrived. A 
light from the little 
window that looked 
into the pantry 
flashed across his 
dreamsand brought 
him to his feet in 
anminstant, Of 
course! He had 
forgotten to fasten 
the other pantry 
window, and the 
housebreaker had 
entered from the 
yard, Yes, there 
he was, plainly 
visible from the 
kitchen in the full 
electric light—a 
sturdy, thick-set 
man in an over- 
coat, his back to 
Edward’s peep-hole 
of observation. And cutting slices 
of bread and ham, too, and tucking 
in for all he was worth! The cheek 
of it! And lo! the hero’s blood, 
latent somewhere in Edward, surged 
to the surface and began to tingle. 


His shoeless feet did not betray - 


him as he. engineered his body 
through the gaping pantry doorway, 
and it was not until he had locked 
the door and pocketed the key that 
the burglar turned and saw him. 
Edward had his back against the 
door after the approved manner of 
all heroes in similar crises. 

“Hullo !’’ remarked the ham de- 
vourer. ‘“‘ Who are you, may I ask?” 

“I’m the house-boy,” explained 
Edward for the second time that 
night. 





IT WAS NOT UNTIL HE HAD LOCKED THE DOOR AND POCKETED 
THE KEY THAT-THE BURGLAR TURNED AND SAW HIM. 


“ Really !”’ observed the criminal 
politely. ‘‘ That’s interesting. I 
happen to be the householder. Try 
again, sonny.” 

“Ugh! Think I’m as green as 
that ?’’ snorted Edward. “ S’pose 
you’ve heard the master’s away and 
the mistress is down with ‘flu. 
if you’re not through that window 
again in two minutes 4 

The man laughed, but his eyes 
were worried. 

‘Ny ewite—ulgi, “che 
“ Didn’t she get my wire ? ” 

“No. We never had no wire,” 
sulked Edward. 





queried. 


“ Look here, son. Let’s understand 


each other. Where the syrup of 
squills you came from I can’t ima- 
gine, but I’m Frank Headley, very 
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But 





The House-Boy 
much at your ser- 
vice, whose only 
crime at present is 
that he’s lost his 


latchkey. If you 
don’t believe me, 
see here! ”’ 


He drew a leather 
case from his breast 
pocket and showed 
the still suspicious 
lad two photo- 
graphs, one of his 
wife and one of 
Janet. 

Edward grudg- 
ingly unlocked the 
door and followed 
him into the kit- 
chen. 

‘“‘T’ll slip upstairs 
and have a look at 
her, and if she’s 
asleep I'll just turn 
into the spare-room 
bed.” 

“Vou cant .do 
that. Sits said 
Edward hastily. 
“ Aunt Bianca’s in 
ite 

His hearer whis- 
tled his dismay to 
his overcoat as he 
removed, it. He 
crept cautiously 
upstairs, followed 
at a distance by the 
still doubtful re- 
tainer. He was 
soon down again. 

- Fast asleep; 
he announced. 
“What do you say, 
son? JfI take your 
sofa, you shall have 
all the cushions and the hearthrug.” 


Drawn ly 
L. Pern Bird. 


As Edward was leaving Aunt 
Bianca’s early cup of tea on the mat 
next morning, he was summoned to 
Marion’s room. 

She looked almost well. She tried 
to thank him, and there were tears in 
her eyes. 

Edward turned away, met the 
shining gaze of the ex-burglar, turned 
again, and confronted—Aunt Bianca. 

Only half of that lady appeared 
round the door, swathed in the sea- 
green horror, over which white 
moons the size of bananas floated 
among purple and tangerine lotus 
lilies. Edward decided that elderly 
ladies should not show themselves in 
public till their hair was done. Then 

[Concluded on page 528. 





By FRANCES DUNCAN MANNING 


MarriAGE is still the Great Adventure. 
Very much, as in the days of Columbus, 
there still were mariners who, undeterred 
by tales of lurking terrors in the Un- 
known Seas, of fearful peril and certain 
shipwreck, erabarked high-hearted, de- 
termined to reach the Indies or some 
new wonderful shore, so to-day, despite 
the wrecks that strew the shores, despite 
the derelicts, despite the tales of suffering 
and misery related by the shipwrecked, 
all of whom had hoped to reach the 
Blessed Isles, there is yet no lack of 
young adventurers to embark on that 
changeful, perilous, alluring Sea of 
Matrimony. } 

They are quite sure, whatever mis- 
chance may have befallen others, they 
two will sail the faerie seas in safety ; 
that no matter how many have failed, 
broken-hearted, they two will find the 
Blessed Isles and live there happily ever 
after. : 

Most of us who embark on this adven- 
ture. have our eyes so fixed on the 
horizon, so filled with the vision of the 
future, so certain that the mere com- 
panionship of one another will suffice to 
bring happiness and safety, that we take 
little heed to chart or compass, hardly 
trouble to take soundings even, until we 
run on some shoal or, worse, a hidden 
reef. With good fortune, patience, and 
skilful seamanship we get clear, and 
again voyage happily—but the shoal or 
reef should have been charted ! 

Here, therefore, are some of the more 
dangerous reefs. Few of the happily 
married but have sighted some of these, 
if not scraped a keel on them. 





An Opportunity to Observe the Beloved at Home. 
Drawn by Dorothy Furniss. 


The Living-with-Relatives 
Reef. 


Smooth and placid water of the most 
pleasing aspect covers the first reef— 
though it has been a very Norman’s 
Woe to married folk. Its name is Living 
with Relatives. The arguments for steer- 
ing that way are common and 
plausible enough. Since Ed- 
win’s salary is not large and 
Angelina wishes to continue her 
own work, how good and how 
pleasant it would be to live 
“ for a year or so until we get 
started’”’ with Angelina’s father 
and mother—or with Edwin’s. 
The parental home is large, the 
older people would be delighted, 
the scheme has everything to 
commend it—but experience. 

The parents may have the 
dispositions of angels or of 
archangels; the young folk may 
be seraphic; the reasons of con- 
venience may be strong; the 
promise of material comfort, 
of being spared radical changes, 
may allure; the budget may 
clamour aloud, _If it is in any 
way possible, refuse to listen to 
the siren-song, even though it 
be deafening as a steam calli- 
ope, and set up your own establishment 
with your own Lares and Penates. 

The reasons against the family ar- 
rangement are abstract rather than 
material, psychological rather than phy- 
sical; but they are none the less strong. 
Living with the kindest relative inevit- 
ably subjects one of the two to super- 
: vision; and 
supervision 
at a time 
when it is 


undesir- 
able. 
Madame 
Nature 
loves to ex- 
periment ; 
~ for ever she 
~ is interest- 
ed in at- 
tracting 
the unlike. 
Relatives 
usually 
cannot pos- 
sibly un- 
derstand 
how James 
attracted 
Maria, nor 
why a staid 
and worthy 


a 
Ao) 


a = WAY 
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A Man 
thing Unlike what he 


“supremely 


person like Henry was beguiled into 
marrying a young flapper like Suzanne. 
Instinctively a man goes to something 
unlike what he has at home. Hence 
the man whose mother is a meticulous 
housekeeper may fall<in love with a 
maiden who will let him put his feet on 





go:s to some- 


has at Home. 
Drawn by 
Dorothy Furniss. 


her mantelpiece and sprinkle her rugs 
with cigarette ashes. 

The two will probably modify each 
other profoundly. By the time middle- 
age is reached they will have attained a 
common ground and made an environ- 
ment which fits both. Suzanne’s house- 
keeping will have acquired a certain 
order, but will keep a blithesome element 
of freedom which is a delight to her 
husband. The two modify each other. 
But to place the pair in a situation in 
which one is in his native environment 
and the other.in an alien one, is unfair: 
it puts all the disadvantage with the 
stranger, who constantly feels the need 
of conforming, and the discomfort of it. 

Also one of the curious and delightful 
aspects of marriage.is that husband and 
wife are sure to have found in each other 
various graces of mind and heart quite 
unknown to relatives. ‘The souls of 
blood relations,’ says George Sand, 
“rarely touch except on unimportant 
points.’ The man may seem very 
different to his wife and to his mother. 
But when the two are living in the 
mother’s house it is the son rather than 
that strangely fascinating new creature 
—the husband—who is apparent to his 
young wife. 

Two's Company. 

Although at first it seems as if the 

time to be alone together lies stretched 


out indefinitely through the future 


Charting the Sea of 


than an opportunity to observe the 


years, thisisnotso. If there are children beloved in his accustomed surroundings, 


it may be ten or twenty years before 
the two are alone together as they 
are during the first year or two. 

Living with relatives makes in- 
evitable the loss of many an 
exquisite moment—and life doesn’t 
hold so many of these that one 
can be reckless with them. To the 
young husband it is a marvellous 
and an infinitely charming thing 
to breakfast or to dine after the 
day’s work with just Her. Dining 
or breakfasting with her family, 
much as he may like them, is not 
the same thing, and the man feels 
‘a definite sense of loss. 

These things may seem unim- 
portant in planning the living 
when the budget looms large ; 
_ psychologically and practically they 
are not unimportant. 

Afterward, espeeially when there 
are children, there may be the most 
delightful relations with in-laws. 
‘The wife’s or husband’s mother is 
a very present help in trouble, the 
parental home a haven of refuge ; 
even a joint establishment may be 
undertaken with safety. But not at 
first. r 
Discovering that 
Irritating Habit. 

Another reef encountered very early 
in marriage is the discovery of some 
personal habit of the beloved which 
is peculiarly irritating or distressing. 






Drawn by 
Dorothy 
Furniss. 


Nothing is more wise than a visit of the — 


girl or of the man at the home of the 
betrothed. Nothing is more informing 
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She needs Relaxation as much as any Bridget. 


Drawn by Dorothy Furniss. 


Such a visit 
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necessary. It might make many a 
Romeo revise his choice and many a girl 
reconsider. 

Where the two are both at work a 
scrupulous fairness in the division of 
labours is vital. Perhaps the wife, before 
marriage, has been living at home, free 
from all domestic responsibility ; or she 
has kept house, rather sketchily, in a 
flat shared with a woman friend, dining 
out whenever it suited her convenience. 
Wherefore the dinner does not loom 
large in her consciousness, nor does 
marriage give her a complete change of 
view. For the life of her she cannot 
centre her being on the subject of his 
meals (as would 
seem to be the duty 
of the traditional 
wife). She takes 
them as casually. as 
her own. Beside the 


the habit of attend- 
ing to her own ward- 
robe, tidying her 
own room, and fails 
to see why her hus- 
band can’t do the 
same. : 


What a Man 
Expects. 


On ‘the other 
hand, many a man, 
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no matter how 
<A modern in his belief 
= Z : 
“ ~~ in the fullest possible 
il 


liberty for women, 
expects in his wife 
exactly what his 
forefathers expected 
—namely, that the 
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should be considered meals of what he best likes, 








day’s work she is in _ 





atrimony 


presence of a woman in the home implies 
a well-ordered establishment, charming 
well- 
laundered shirts, mended socks, 
exquisitely pressed trousers—and 
all with no more effort on his 
part than achieved manna for the 
Israelites. This feeling may be 
subconscious—but it is there. 

It is not uncommon for a man 
to expect his wife to perform all 
the work of their joint establish- 
ment exactly as if she were a stay- 
at-home body with naught else to 
do. Which makes, not unreason- 
ably, for a sense of exploitation. 
The woman with a profession (or 
a position of some’ sort) would like 
all these lovely little offices per- 
formed for her. It is exceedingly 
pleasant to find that clothes go 
unaided to the laundry, that fresh 
blouses have no buttons missing, 
and silk stockings never a hole. 
If a mother has been doing this 
for the wage-earning girl she misses 
it sorely after marriage. If Angelina 
has valeted herself it irks her to be 
expected to valet Edwin also. 

The corollary to economic independ- 
ence of women is domestic independ- 
ence for men. If a man marries a 
woman with a position, it behoves him 
to be able to cook an impromptu meal 
and polish up a kitchenette. And if the 
business girl undertakes the care of a 
home also, she should arrange for a day 
out once a week and a dinner not of her 
preparing. She needs the relaxation as 
much as any Bridget ! 

When both husband and wife are at 
work and share the expense of the home 
the happiest arrangement, in my obser- 
vation, is that the housekeeping problems 
be tackled also jointly. 

Our grandmothers thought they had 
to choose between love and art. The 
modern young woman takes both. But 
it makes some pretty problems—difficult, 
but not impossible. to be solved. 

The Joint Expenses 
Question. , 

The woman who continues earning 
after marriage needs to be extremely 
vigilant as to the effect upon her husband 
of her sharing their joint expenses. Many 
a perfectly good ‘husband’ has ‘been 
paralysed, ‘economically, by an over- 
capable wife. The thing: happens too 
frequently, especially to men with clever 
and competent wives, to be accidental. 

There -is something primitive in 
marriage ; it seems to be necessary to 
the self-respect of the average man to 
feel that he himself is providing for his 
home, providing for and protecting his 
wife and child. The wife who destroys 
this sense, albeit with the noblest and 
most self-sacrificing motives, is likely 
to find that she has done something 
deadly to her husband’s initiative and 


Charting the Sea of Matrimony 


energy. Sometimes it proves that she 
would have been wiser to have dropped 
her earnings into a sewer instead of into 
a joint exchequer. Often the peril is 
avoided if the wife’s earnings are set 
aside for a definite object—a house or a 
country home. 

A good-sized gift doesn’t seem to do 
the damage of steady contributions, and 
a wife may give substantial help to her 
husband in business. But it is best to 
arrange that the upkeep of the home 
is his. 

A Third Person is 
Sometimes Useful. 

Since finances are so exceedingly 
difficult a subject for engaged folk to 
discuss, it is often well to have as 
confidant a wise and level-headed and 
sympathetic third person. When the 


young man is in an ecstatic frame of 
mind, it is an anti-climax to state 
exactly what he can afford in the way 
of rent. And if the girl would give up 
the world for his sake she hardly likes 
to specify that there must be an electric 
washer. 

Sometime, in our schools, we shall 
begin to give boys and girls both an 
understanding of ordinary, uninteresting 
household expense so that the cost of 
the upkeep of a home will not come with 
the shock it frequently gives to both the 
man and the girl. 

A very serious cause of difficulty and 
unhappiness, a mistake which good and 
conscientious women are more likely to 


fall into than the frivolous, and which . 


women make more commonly than men, 
is the passion for improvement. Real 


Choosing a School for 


By Ff. FOWLER 





help and impulse come from one who 
sees the finest in us and steadily believes 
in it. The passion to improve another 
often puts the improver in the Pharisee 
class. Real greatness of mind and heart 
and spirit has also humility. The quality 
of mercy is better in any home than 
endeavouring to “ improve” another. 

One of the most enduring inspirations 
in marriage is the companionship of one 
who persistently sees the very best in 
one and believes in it whole-heartedly. 
And to my mind the most enduring 
charm is the comforting assurance that 
whatever foolish, unwise thing one may 
do, however imperfect one may know 
oneself, there is one person that holds 
otherwise and believes—however fool- 
ishly—that one is quite right and lovable 
as one is! 


iyrtie 


As our eldest child is now approaching school age, my 
mind is much occupied with the momentous question 
of choosing a school for her. 

Myrtle’s father thinks it a comparatively trifling ques- 
tion, but I do not-agree. However, he has willingly left 
the matter for me to arrange, and I am determined to 
make the choice with very great care and discrimination. 

Myrtle is such an uncommonly brilliant child, and has 
such exceptional abilities, she needs very careful and 
special treatment or she will be very difficult and un- 
happy. She much resembles her father, and must be 
very tactfully “led and not driven.’’ Therefore it be- 
hoves me to find a mistress who will be capable of training 
Myrtle by the methods best suited to her character. Just 
an ordinary mistress would be unable to appreciate 
Myrtle. 

I must make very thorough and careful inquiries con- 
cerning schools and their staffs. First of all I shall ascer- 
tain which school has excellence in building, as well as in 
reputation for successful work. Then I shall interview 
the head mistress, and if I am favourably impressed by 
her, I think it would not be unreasonable to ask to inter- 
view the remainder of the staff before I make my decision. 

Of course, I know it is useless to seek for a perfect 
school or perfect teachers. So if these are able to recognise 
the great favour it would be to them to teach my daughter, 
well, it might not be worth while for me to make further 
inquiries. 


I shall tell them quite plainly that any school would — 


be glad to have the chance of admitting her, for to teach 
her will be mere child’s play. Her presence would be a 
great acquisition to the school. Judging by the general 
reputation of teachers, I fear it would be impossible to 
make them realise that it would be quite worth while for 


them to remit all fees just for the privilege of teaching 
Myrtle. 

Several of my friends have mentioned to me the annoy- 
ance caused them by the stolid expression assumed by 
the teachers when they were told of the abnormal abilities 
of the children entrusted to them for training. The 
teachers’ expression seems to imply that it is quite the 
usual thing for a child to be a prodigy. Of course, this is 
false, but I am quite sure Myrtle is one, and that she will 
carry off all the prizes without any effort. 

When I consider what delightfully easy work teaching 
always is, I am of opinion that if the teachers were 
thoroughly conscientious, they would regularly refund 
quite fifty per cent. of their salary. It is such a bad ex- 
ample to their pupils to accept a huge salary for doing 
almost nothing day by day. Soif I finda school where 
the teachers and the curriculum are passable, I suppose 
I must allow my gifted child to be enrolled there. 

I shall warn them that on no account are they to allow 
her to develop any illness, especially those tiresome 
childish complaints such as mumps or measles. 

Needless to say, I shall keenly watch her career, and, 
whenever I deem it necessary, shall not hesitate to com- 
plain to the head mistress. Should she appear to resent 
this I can always excuse myself by saying, “It was not 
I who was upset by this matter, it was Myrtle’s father. 
He is just crazy about the child, and if he had interviewed 
you, I cannot Bay what the conse dae might have 
been ! So I came.’ 

In my heart I know presschy what would happen. 
He would apologise for troubling the head mistress, 
thank her for all her kindness, and say that he had no 
complaint to make, and ey came just to appease 
Myrtle’s mother ! 


Some Lovely Knitted and Crochet Jumpers are described in 


“ Stitchery’? No. SS 
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THERE must be many women in 
our great cities who, though 
hungering for a garden and 
flowers of their own, are yet 
compelled, by the exigency of 
small means or the difficulty of 
obtaining domestic help, to live 
in a flat, or even in one room. 
In such conditions even window 
gardening cannot be tolerated, 
as, when watered, plants will 
drip on to the sills of the flat or 
rooms beneath, and if the win- 
dows there have been recently 
cleaned, or are open, amicable 
relations are not thereby pro- 
moted. 

Such women may endeavour to 
console themselves by obtaining 
all the garden literature they can 
lay their hands on, and may 
revel in the “ Flower-Patch”’ 
series, but as the book is put 
down it is accompanied with a 
sigh, and a great longing is felt 
to have even a tiny “ patch”’ to 
work and experiment in. 

I lately saw at one of the horti- 
cultural shows what struck me as a 
charming ‘‘ consolation prize” for 
such would-be gardeners. It con- 
sisted of a large piece of pumice- 
stone with little plants growing in it, 
and I went home determined to make 
one for myself. 


The Pumice-stone must 
be Large Enough. 


The first difficulty I encountered 
was buying a sufficiently large piece 
of pumice-stone. I tried at some 





PREPARING THE 
PUMICE-STONE, 


AN EASY METHOD OF WATERING IS TO SQUEEZE 
A FULL SPONGE OVER THE PLANTS. 





SS 


florists, but they could do nothing, 
and recommended me to go to a 
chemist. The chemists pro- 
vided nice little pieces for 
cleaning one’s ,hands, but 
nothing nearly large enough 
for my purpose ; they, how- 
ever, suggested my trying 
at an Italian warehouse- 
man’s, and eventually I 
obtained a piece from a 
firm dealing in builders’ 
requisites and hardware, etc. 
The piece I bought 
COStesOd aaand yas 
about 6 in. long by 
34 in, high by 2 in. 
wide. 

Making the Pockets 

for the Earth. 

The next thing to 
do was to gouge out 
some holes to contain the 
earth in which to grow the 
plants. These I made with 
an old screwdriver. At first 
I only made them rather 
shallow, but when I came to 
put the earth and the plants 
in, I found they must be as 
deep as possible, and directed 
downwards, as much as one 
could make them, so as to 
hold the earth and as much 
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of it as possible. I made seven 
holes altogether on this piece. I 
also found that the rougher 
shaped piece of pumice one can 
get the better, and then there are 
the beginnings of holes and cracks 
which help to decide one where to 
make the places to hold the earth. 
When the holes were made, I 
bought twopenny-worth of the 
best mould I could obtain from 
a florist. The model I saw had 
rock plants growing on it, and, 
of course, these look very pretty ; 
but as I found they would cost 
at least 6d. each to buy, and 
then there was a doubt whether 
they would live indoors, I decided 
to plant little ferns in the holes. 
I had. some sent to me. from 
Devonshire, and also a tiny root 
of clover, and I put these in the 
various holes; and in one “‘ plot”’ 
I have planted some moss. 
Grass Seeds make a a 
Pretty “Plot.” j 
Another good way to make one 
would be to sow different kinds of 
seeds, such as hemp, canary, mustard 





THE FINISHED GARDEN MUST 
ALWAYS BE KEPT MOIST, 


and cress, grass, etc., but I do not think 
the resulting growths would make as 
good a variety of shapes and forms. 

At first a certain amount of white. 
powder comes off the pumice-stone 
when it is watered, so it is as well to 
start it on an old plate or something 
that will not spoil; then, when it 
has ceased to deposit this powder, 
it should be placed in the centre of 
one of those shallow black bowls so 
often used for floating flowers. 





THE India of twenty 
years ago was certainly 
a country for the white 
man, for, even if his 
health suffered slightly 
from the climate, the 
value o: the rupee went 
far to mitigate all dis- 
comforts. The housing 
problem was then in its 
infancy; the bungalows, 
evenin large towns, 
were spacious with 
deep verandas, and 
domestic service was 
plentiful and cheap. 

In those days a 
servant often stayed 
_all his life with one- 
employer, returning to 
him after every fur- 
lough. On his arrival at the gat or 
under, the faithful Abdul or Bikla 
would be waiting to welcome his re- 
turning master with a thick garland 
of jasmine to throw around his neck. 
But these little scenes grow rarer 
every day. 


THE DIRZEE. 


“Lightning Strikes” 
and their Cause. 


Then there were no hartals nor 
“lightning strikes’ to upset 
the household, for the 
nauker-log did not trouble 
their heads about politics, 
but had their master’s 
interests truly at heart. In 
pre-war days an average 
household consisted of at 
least ten to a dozen domes- 
tics, while now it is difficult 
to afford more than four, 
and the wages of these 
amount to as much as for 
the dozen. There have 
been instances lately of not 
only onesservant going on 
strike, but of the whole 
household together. Such a 
state of affairs was unknown 
in the old days, when it was 
a time-honoured custom for 
a servant to bring a budl1, 
or change, when he wished 

“tO gO away. 

Of course, agitators are 
largely to blame for those 
cases where the Indian 
domestics have treated their 
European employers in a 
cavalier fashion. Most of 
them would prefer to go on 
quietly with their work and 


THE DHOBIES. 





Photo by M. Gostling. 


earn regular wages, but during their 
absence from home the women-folk 
are visited and threatened with dire 
misfortune if they allow their men- 
folk to continue in the service of the 
sahibs. This tampering with the 


fidelity of ‘the household would not 
have been so easy in the good old 
days, when the servants had quarters 
at the back of the bungalow. Now 
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Bombay and Calcutta 
are rapidly becoming 
cities of tall flats, with 
no accommodation for 
the domestics, who have 
to live in distant parts 
of the town. 

Yet many people can 
still boast faithful 
Indian servants of the 
old school who, “ when 
they are good, are very 
good indeed,” their 
kindness to — children 
and devotion in sickness 
being among their best- 
known attributes. Few 
who have lived any time 
in India have not had 
experience of the careful 
watching of bearer or 
ayah when the sahib or memsahib is 
laid low with fever. The secret of this 
devotion depends on the worthiness 
of the employer, for Indians are quick 
to comprehend the character of those 
with whom they have to deal. Given 
a worthy object, be it a white sahib 
or any of his relations, they will 
go to any length to prove their 
devotion. Thus it is that we some- 
times hear how, on the death 
of some deeply - respected 
sahib, his corpse will be 
carried to the grave by caste 
men. 

The Cook and 
his Pots. 

The modern Indian cook 
in towns expects up-to-date 
stoves and aluminium 
cooking-pots; the latter are 
preferred without handles, 
so that they may be lifted 
‘by a cloth and both hands, 
as has always been done. 

How well we remember 
going into our old-fashioned 
Indian kitchen for the first 
time. Our eyes were blinded 
with smoke, and only after 
a little time could we see 
the black walls and ceiling 
with a hole by which the 
smoke escaped from the open 
range. That first gaze was 
enough, and, as our bahaba- 
jee’s cooking was excellent, 
we preferred in future to 
trust to the butler’s super- 
vision, and not inquire too 
deeply into what went on 
behind the scenes. 


But there was one point that the 
memsahib dared not neglect, and 
that was the Supervision of tinning 
the dogshies, or cooking-pots. These 
were made of copper, and if one spot 
of the tin were worn away the result 
might be the poisoning of the house- 
hold. Once a month at least the 
kallaiwallah came to recoat the pots. 
The operation was always performed 
in the compound. First the pots 
were liberally scoured with ashes, 
-a rough mat being placed inside, and 

the man or his boy assistant getting 
one or two feet in and wriggling about 
to clean them thoroughly. Meantime 
-alittle fire was kept aglow by bellows, 
over this the tin was melted,-then 
rapidly applied to the pot with 
cotton waste. After this the dogshie 
was plunged in cold water, and again 
thoroughly scoured and polished. 
The Tailor’s Prices— 
Past and Present. 

Everyone has heard of the skill 
with which the Indian tailor will 
copy exactly any garment given, 
down to reproducing a darn or patch. 
Sitting cross-legged in the veranda, 
holding the material between his 
toes, he can cut out faultlessly and 
make most attractive garments. In 
the good old, days the dirzee would 
work from nine to five o’clock, with 
a brief interval of half-an-hour in the 

middle of the day and occasional 
snatches of five minutes, for a 
pittance of from 25s. to 30s. a month. 


Then no one was ashamed to 


appear at a big function in a dirzee- 
made garment, and ladies would 
treasure the newest paper patterns 
from home and lend them to their 


india of Yesterday and To-day 





THE KALLAIWALLAH. 


dearest friends, to be copied by the 
tailor. This practice is-often referred 
to in old Indian novels. But nowa- 
days good dirzees are almost a thing 
of the past ; those'that remain charge 
nearly as much as the English shops, 
and most ladies prefer to buy their 
dresses there or send home for them. 
‘Laundry Prices 

Up too! 

_ Even the good old dhobie seems to 
be affected by the changing times. 
Once we used playfully to call him 
all sorts of names, as he appeared 
before the veranda almost hidden 
by the huge bundle of clothes tied up 
in an old sheet, which he slung over 
his shoulder and carried on his bent 
back. He washed, starched, and 
ironed an enormous number of gar- 
ments all be-laced and be-frilled, for 
which he was paid a very modest 
monthly wage, or about 6s. the 





THE AYAH, WITH OTHER WOMEN 
OF THE HOUSEHOLD, 
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hundred, . To-day an equal number 
of garments must be sent, but the 
cost has nearly doubled. This is not 
altogether because the dhobie is a 
profiteer, for the cost of his food, 


‘charcoal, and soap have also risen 


considerably since the war. 

The Indian washerman’s habit of 
dashing one’s cherished belongings: 
against rocks and stones has not 
changed. Apropos of this, being hard 
pressed, we once engaged a man 
whose testimonial facetiously said 
“‘he can tear with the best.’’ He cer- 
tainly could, and for that reason did 
not remain long in our service. Yet, 
in spite of the dhobie’s rough handling, 
garments last as long in India as 
those entrusted to steam laundries, 
and, thanks to the bleaching effect 
of the sun, always come back a good 


‘colour. 


Shopping at 
Home. 


Formerly ladies seldom went to 
the bazaars to buy, but the shops 
came to them in the shape of huge 
bundles brought by the bora and his 
myrmidons, and the custom lingers 
yet. The.various vendors come along 
with brass, silver, jewellery, carved 
wood, silks, laces, and many other 
things, calling at regular intervals at 
hotels and bungalows where there 
are memsahibs. 

‘No doubt the servants get a small 
commission on anything sold, or 
even for admitting them to the com- 
pound. Hence it is not uncommon 
to come into the veranda and find a 
regular draper’s shop spread out 
around. There are lovely silks, crépes, 
georgettes, and embroideries to tempt 
you—and the bora knows you will 
fall a victim to one or the other. 

In vain you shake your head, saying 


India of Yesterday and To-day 


you require nothing. ‘‘ Only look, 
see. Mem don’t buy,” says the wily 
hawker, displaying them to the best 
advantage. “‘ You have no money 
in the house ?”’ That doesn’t matter, 
for the bora knows your husband’s 
salary to a rupee, and is quite con- 
tent that you should run up a large 
account. Of course, no transaction 
is done without bargaining. The 
bora begins by asking nearly double 
the price he will take, and if the buyer 
settles quickly without attempting 
to beat him down, the hawker fancies 
he is cheated out of a pleasant half- 
hour, and forms a poor opinion of 
your business capacity. 

These wandering tradesmen are 
very superstitious. Sometimes, rather 
than start the day without selling 
at the first house of call, they will 
give a small present so that it 
may insure better luck at: the next 
place. Certain people are considered 
to have a.lucky countenance, and 
should he or she not desire to buy, 
the bora will present the luck-bringer 
with a handkerchief or some small 
gift in order to pass on the good 
fortune to himself. 


? 


Where East Meets 
West. 


In the East old and new jostle 
each other in an amazing manner. 
On the one hand, the cinema draws 
multitudes of Indians who enjoy the 
most up-to-date films. On the other 
hand, the street peep-show, the snake 
charmer, the conjurer, and magic- 
maker collect an audience, not only 
among the tourist class. Though less 
seen than formerly, these strolling 
performers still come into the com- 
pounds of hotels and private houses, 
and, though we have seen them many 
times, they still have a certain charm 
and freshness for us. 

In India and other hot climates 
transport.is an important question. 


sneezed protestingly as a result’ of 
the eucalyptused handkerchief Aunt 
Bianca was applying to her nose. 
Aunt Bianca bit a startled greeting 
at Frank and trusted that Marion 
was better. She came to say that 
she was leaving by the first train, 
and would expect Edward to follow 
her as soon as he had ceased to be 
a source of infection, as she needed 


Formerly it was usual for every 
European family to keep at least one 
landau and pair or a one-horse vic- 
toria, while every bachelor would 
have a dog-cart and riding-horse as 
well. 

Correct Methods 

of Travel. 

It would have been considered 
infra dig. for white people to be seen 
on foot except in the hill stations. 
Now, in Bombay a young couple of 
modest means have to be content 
with a motor-bicycle and side-car, 
or little two-seater that they can 
drive themselves. It is not uncommon 


'to see Europeans walking about the 


streets during shopping hours, or 
taking evening strolls on the _sea- 
front, while wealthy Indians roll by 
in- expensive cars or in carriages 
drawn by high-stepping horses. 

In Madras, which is a city of dis- 
tances, and in Calcutta, some kind 
of conveyance is more or less neces- 


sary. Trams and auto-’buses are 


little used by Europeans of better 
class. There are plenty of taxis to 
be hired, but many of these are ram- 
shackle, and none too clean, with 
up-country drivers of wild aspect. 
Lower still in the social grade are the 
ticca ghavries drawn by the weakest 
horses, whose harness is tied together 
with string and apt to fall to bits at 
critical moments. 

There is a difference in the status 
of rickshaws which is puzzling to 
strangers. In most of the northern 
hill stations, where motors and horse 
traffic are only allowed to one or 
two high officials, this human-horsed 
vehicle, immortalised by Kipling, is 
the recognised chariot of the sahib- 
log, and very smart it can look drawn 
by liveried 7hampannies. 

In the Straits Settlements, Malaya, 
and Colombo it is correct for Euro- 
peans to ride in rickshaws. In 


The House-Boy. 
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a handy boy in her own establish- 
ment. And she hoped that they 
would not expect her to rescue them 
from the consequences of any further 
extravagant generosity to waifs and 
strays. 

“Thank you, Aunt Bianca,’ re- 
plied Frank patiently, when he could 
interpose a word. ‘ But Edward 
is not leaving us at present. There 
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Rangoon, tourists and stranger may 
use them, but for a resident to do so 
would mean being cut by his or her 
acquaintances. Formerly in Madras 
rickshaws were used only by the 
poorest, but nowadays they are often 
pressed into service to take people 
from the hotels to the shops. It is 
only of late years that: the rickshaw 
has appeared in Calcutta, to meet the 
needs of the growing Chinese com- 


munity. It would be a bold European 


who ‘would hire one to ride along 
Chowringhee. Yet occasionally some 
stranger from the Far East may be 
seen being taken round in the humble 
rickshaw to see the sights, uncon- 
scious of the fact that he is being 
glared at for breaking an unwritten 
law. 


Hotel Charges. 

Hotel rates have risen so much 
that it is difficult to believe that in 
pre-war days the charges per head 
in the best hotels was no more than 
from five to ten rupees a day, in- 
cluding all extras. Now the lowest 
charges in the Presidency towns are 
from fifteen rupees upwards; while, 
in the cold weather, from thirty 
to sixty rupees a day is often 
asked. Up-country, however, where 
the hotels are more dependent on 
regular residents, the charges are 
moderate, save in the _ tourist 
season. 

As will be seen, most of these 
changes are due to the increased 
cost of Jiving, the advance of educa- 
tion, and political unrest. But at the 
back of all this seeming transforma- 
tion, the average Indian is at heart 
the same as he has been for thousands 
of generations. He doffs the veneer 
of the West with his European 
clothes, and in his own home 
reverts to the customs of his fore- 
fathers. Laura L, StocKWELL. 


will be a place for him in the 
warehouse in a few weeks’ time. 
Meanwhile, he is our house-boy. 
That’s about right, isn’t it, Edward ?”’ 

The two pairs of masculine eyes 
met, and Edward grinned slowly. 

‘‘That’s about right, sir.’ Then 
whistled his way downstairs to put 
the bacon on with all the jauntiness 
of a permanent wage earner. 














THE SUNK GARDEN AT REGAL LODGE, NEWMARKET. 


June. 


June has a sky of deepest blue, 
That gathers to its purity 
The smoke from chimney-stack and flue, 
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And gracious roses’ silent show 


And hides the stain in its immensity. 


It is the symbol of God’s holiness, 
Who in His heart doth ude the sins that we confess. 


And June has cool green 
trees, 
Loose - drooping leaves 
just lifting with a sigh 
Heavily, heavily on the 
unhurried breeze ; 
And dim shades on 
whose mosses peace 
doth lie. 
God shows His mercy thus, 
Which from the heats of 
earth receives and 
shelters us. 


And June hangs banners 
on the hawthorn 
bough 

Pink as the blushes on 
a maiden’s cheek, 
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The Hayfield. 








Beside the Sea 


What is this longing vague which haunteth me 
Whenever on the ocean shore I stand 
And turn mine eyes from shell and shining pane, 
And all around, to gaze far out to sea? 
In vain I ask myself what it can be. 
I know, though I should traverse sea and land, 
Mark all earth’s treasures, search on every hand, 
I should find nought to solve the mystery. 
Perchance it is regret for all we lost 
With that fair garden, at the fall of man; 
Or maybe that the soul has homesick grown, 
And I, while on life’s sea my barque is tossed, 
Must wait, and give such answer as I can, 
Until I stand before the Great White Throne. 
CoNSTANCE M, SAVAGE. 
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The crimson of their hearts, and break 
The perfume casket where their secret lies. 
It is the love of God the flowers symbolise. 


Doris CANHAM, 


The farmer who lives at the end of our lane went past 


our door a few mornings 
ago with a couple of new 
rakes. It seemed signifi- 
cant. At noon the head 
of the household thought 
she heard an aeroplane. 
I looked out and there in 
the field, nearly opposite 
our window, the hay har- 
vest had begun, with two 
black horses and a rather 
rusty mowing-machine. 
Jinny was out all that 
day. Jinny, in case any- 
one needs an explanation, 
is Jocky’s wife, and is never 
supposed to go out in the 
rain. Jocky and Jinny to- 
gether form a barometer. 
On our marriage the head 





Leafy June 


of the household explained that for years she had wanted 
one of those man-and-wife barometers. Marriage being 
a sort of manifold realisation, she got one. 

I find difficulty in distinguishing Jocky from Jinny, 
but that is no difficulty toa woman’s intuition. She 
says the thing works—quite well. If it doesn’t, she 
turns a little wooden peg that twists the catgut that 
regulates their incomings and outgoings. 

The barometer’s main use seems to be the interest it 
arouses in passers-by. They frequently stand and stare— 
especially those who come in charas from neighbouring 
towns—at our quaint barometer. At first the farmer 
up the lane would step in the porch and stand in mute 
wonderment at the, pair, whilst we took in the milk. 

In all fairness Jinny does seem to come out when the 
sun is shining, and so, with tolerable accuracy, tells 
what sort of weather we are having. She gives, I fear, 
little help in forecasting the weather of to-morrow. 

Thus casually did the hay harvest begin on that June 
day. Our neighbourhood slipped into it without any 
advertising of the fact. Somehow it seemed an insuffi- 
cient beginning. 

For so great a thing 
as harvest deserves a 
great and appropriate 
opening — some mode 
that would express 
something of the wonder 
of those full-grown and 
fragrant fields. Yet it 
might beso poorly and 
perfunctorily done that, 
on second thoughts, it 
may be the casual way 
is best. 

The field opposite our 
window is hardly more 
than a paddock, quickly 
mown. Those who 
think in hundreds of 
acres would smile at 
this triangular patch of 
grass, enclosed by a 
lane, a stream and a 
fencene eu neiteise all 
the romante, the fra- 
grance, the music of 
harvest. 

In the hedge are two 
hawthorns in full white 
bloom. Over the field 
swallows are in busy 
flight. Every now and 
then the mower’s voice 
is heard, and the music 
of the moving blades 
ceases, aS the mower 
attends to the machine 
and the horses munch 
a mouthful of the new- 
mown grass. 

I love the sound of 
those blades cutting 
through the ripening 
grass. They seem to 
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over their task, making as they are a sweet provision 
for wintry days, a provision, the possibility of which is 
not without wonder. That grass may be sun-dried and 
remain sweet and be used for food until the grass grows 
again is a seldom considered marvel. As the blades 
cut, fragrances are set free to roam the air. They fill 
the lane, they steal in through the open window, they 
mingle with the fragrances of the garden, until the 
sweet air is a benediction. ‘‘ All casements,” says 
Chesterton, “are magic casements.’” Certainly ours 
are when the hay harvest begins. 

In the scent of hay are many stored memories. Many 
find fragrance, even more than songs, a potent “ instru- 
ment for the resurrection of lost things.”” What memories 
of green fields, and sunny days, and summer joys are 
stored in the sweet scent of hay. Among my earliest 
memories are those of a hayfield—of a little boy using a 
rake sizes too big for him, of “ drinkings ’”’ I carried for 
the men, of rides on the top of loaded wagons ; of hurried 
anxious toil, to finish before some threatened storm broke. 

A scent of hay can lead me back to the fields of 
childhood. A breath of 
it in a city street can 
blot out the crowded 
houses and the muddy 
streets and the dim 
skies, as Dora Sigerson 
found, and set your feet 
in fragrant sunlit fields. 

The younger members 
of the family are un- 
consciously giving 
memories into the keep- 
ing of the hay-scent. 
For the past three sum- 
mers they have had the 
freedom of the hay- 
fields. ‘‘ The practice 
of drying grass for win- 
ter stock,” they would 
agree, “has countless 
happy issues.’”’ There 
have been jolly scampers 
among the hay, jolly 
rides on empty wagons. 
Though they have not 
had the supreme joy 
of lying on the top of 
a loaded wagon with 
nothing in view but 
clouds and hay and 
occasional passing tree 
tops, these few fields 
have yielded them whole 
days of unadulterated 
joy. Even three-year- 
old has toddled away 
up the lane to the hay- 
field as early as she 
could, out of sheer love 
of the place and all its 
happy issues. To win 
so great delight out of 
so simple things is one 
of the deep secrets en- 
trusted to children. 
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The Sovereign and the Woman as She Reveals Herself 


WHERE will Queen Victoria 
stand in English history, 
when the final word of assess- 
ment has been said about 
her ? She has been dead a 
quarter of a century, but her 
name remains a household 
word, and through the mists 
of the past we can still see 
her little womanly figure as 
she drove in London or took 





MILNE 


And now this year everything 
that interested my Angel, and 
that he understood, takes place, 
and he is not here to help us, 
and to write those admirable 
memoranda which are Gospel 
now. Oh! my fate is too, too 
dreadful! If I could but go 
soon to him and be at rest!... 
I hope I am gradually nearing 
the end of my sad and weari- 


some journey. 


The Merry-go-Round 


Alas! Alas! My book, I mourn it with a sigh; 

On Tuesday, when I bought it, a friend was standing by, 
She asked me if I’d lend it—she’d return it that same night— 
And ever since that moment it has ne’er passed my sight. 
She lent it to a cousin, and she enjoyed it so, 

She lent it to a neighbour, and kept it on the go; 

She lent it to an uncle, who lent it to a friend, 

Who lent it to a relative—where will the matter end ? 


her walks at Balmoral, in the 
Scottish Highlands. She was 
a great Sovereign, but she 
was also a woman, and both 





In all this maddening business, the only thing J see, 
Perhaps, in all the lending it may be lent to me! 


SaraH BREWSTER. 


A Cry from a 
Broken Heart. 


On a later date we have 
the almost agonising cry, “I 
sometimes wish I could throw 








things are apparent in the 

new series of her Letters, 

edited by Mr. George Earle Buckle, 
formerly editor of The Times, which the 
house of Murray has published. — 

Young people of to-day, who sneer at 
the Victorians ‘and have their doubts 
about Queen Victoria, should read those 
Letters, and, at least, they will be a 
change from the light novels which are 
so fashionable. Moreover, they contain 
as much romance, and it happens to be 
true romance, for when you get to the 
inside of history you perceive the truth 
of the old saying that truth is stranger 
than fiction. 

If Queen Victoria’s reign was not a 
romance, what was it ? If she was nota 
heroine, what was she? 
frame of great events to make romance 
and to set a heroine, and both came to 
her, beginning when she was only a girl 
of seventeen years, and lasting until she 
was an old lady. 

The Emotion of a Womanly 
Sovereign Widowed. 

Emotion is perhaps the note of these 
fresh Victorian letters, which cover the 
period 1862-1878. One says emotion, 
because they practically began after the 
death of the Prince Consort at the end 
of 1861, and they show, for a long time 
to follow, the extraordinary depth of 
affection that had existed between the 
young Queen and her husband. Her 
diaries and her letters written to her 
relative King Leopold of Belgium, to 
one of her ministers, or to some member 
of her own family, are full of tears and 
weeping, and it is hard to read them 
even at this time without feeling a keen 
sorrow for the stricken lonely woman on 
the British Throne. 

A New Year comes, the first New Year 
of her widowhood, and she sits down and 
writes in her diary how empty the day 
is, and how full of dark memories for 
her, while she thinks and thinks, and 
weeps in her heart and weeps with her 


It needs the 


eyes. Here is a passage from a letter to 
the Earl of Derby, the famous “‘ Rupert 
of Debate,’’ which she wrote in 1862— 


She sees the trees budding, the days 
lengthen, the primroses coming out, but she 


thinks herself still in the month of December ! 


The Queen toils away from morning to night, 


“goes out twice a day, does all she is desired 


to do by her physician, but she wastes and 
pines, and there is that within her inmost 
soul which seems to be. undermining her 
existence! And how can it be otherwise ? 


“The Sorrows the World 
Could Not See. 


Naturally enough, being only a 
woman, she felt the impact which the 
outer world made upon her sorrow, and 


-she was prone to seek a little retirement. 


After a time the people began. to think 
that they did not see enough of her, and 
that it would be well for her and for 
them if she were to appear more in public. 
On this she wrote, using the third person, 
as she did in letters which were not 
written to somebody intimate— 


That the public should wish to see her she 
fully understands, and has no wish to 
prevent—quite the contrary ; but why this 
wish should be so unreasonable and unfeeling 
a nature, as to long to witness the spectacle 
of a poor, broken-hearted widow, nervous 
and shrinking, dragged in deep mourning, 
ALONE i” STATE as a Show, where she used 
to go supported by her husband, to be gazed 
at, without delicacy of feeling, is a thing 
she cannot understand, and she never could 
wish her bitterest foe to be exposed to! 


Necessarily in everything she did there 


was the mixture of the Sovereign and 


the woman, and always the widow came 
in beside the two, and this gave her 
many thoughts and some anxiety. She 
remembered sorrowfully the days that 
had been, and the help that the Prince 
Consort had been to her in her work as a 
Sovereign, and then she again heard 
echoes of public opinion outside, and she 
wrote this— 

No respect is paid to my opinion now, and 
this helplessness almost drives me wild, and 


in the family his loss is more dreadfully felt 
than anywhere... 
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everything up and retire intc 

private life. It is all so hate: 

ful to me without the interest my Angel 
gave to it; but that would be wrong.”’ 
You see she was constantly the 
Sovereign as well as the woman, and 
although she might be enveloped in the 
sorrow of one, she never forgot the duties 
of the other, and put a valiant heart on 


them. Nor did she, when it came to be 


a question of going to something, or not 
going to something, forget to analyse the 
circumstance which should determine 
her decision. 

The Moody and Sankey Revivals of 
1875 stirred the whole country, but the 
Queen wrote: “ It would never do for 
me to go to a public place to hear them, 
or anything of that sort, nor, as you 
know, do I go to any large public places 
now.’ She added, and it was character- 
istic of her whole mind and attitude— 

But independently. of that, though I am 
sure they are very good and sincere people, 
it is not the sort of religious performance 
which I like. This. sensational style of 
excitement, like the Revivals, is not the 
religion which can last, and it is not, I think, 
wholesome for the mind or heart, though 
there may be instances where it does good. 

It had been said, during the later years 
of the Prince Consort’s life, that he had 
become the ‘‘ power behind the throne.” 
How far that was true will always be a 
question for discussion, just as a still 
larger question will be, How would the 
course of history in England have gone 
had he lived instead of passing away in 
1861 ? 

The Wife Becoming 
the Queen. 

What we see in the correspondence of 
Queen Victoria, after his death, was the 
gradual emergence of her mind from any 
governance the Prince may have had 
over it and its development, sometimes in 
a stubborn, sometimes in a spontaneous 
way, on the lines which were character- 
istic of her nature. Lord Rosebery has 
said, ‘‘ She was our second great Queen, 


Queen Victoria in Her Letters 


second to Queen Elizabeth, but a far 
nobler character.’’ This is an admirable 
estimate to come from a statesman now 
old in years and frail in health, who 
served Queen Victoria and knew her well. 
. Another public man, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who also came into close 
touch with her and knew her well, tells 
us that she had “ an irresistible charm.’’ 
He ascribes this to “‘a combination of 
absolute truthfulness and simplicity 
with the instinctive recognition and 
quiet assertion of her position as Queen.” 
There we have a tribute to what perhaps 
was the secret alike of the Sovereign and 
the woman—her character. It is a 
secret which she shares with the first 
element in the national English charac- 
ter, and so with the greatness of England. 
‘““ People,’’ adds the Archbishop, “‘ were 
taken by surprise by the sheer force of 
her personality. It may seem strange, 
but it is true that as a woman she was 
both shy and humble.” 
The judgment of Lord Rosebery, and 
_the assessment of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, have both been suggested 
by the new harvest of Queen Victoria’s 
letters, and they give a very good lead 
towards the right reading of those letters. 
You are not to look in Queen Victoria for 
brilliance of mind so much as for shrewd- 
ness of judgment, sureness of dignity, 
much common-sense, a capacity for hard 
work, absolute honesty of outlook, and a 
genuine piety, and, when her heart was 
concerned, a charming affection. 


A Charming Quality 
of Motherliness. 


We see this motherliness in what she 
says about Princess Alexandra of Den- 
mark, later to become Princess of Wales 
and Queen Alexandra, when there was 
a purpose of marriage between her 
and the young Prince of Wales. She 
speaks of her as having ‘‘ such a beau- 
tiful, refined profile.” 
And of the betrothal she 
said) > titesmia tcl is 
really quite a love match ; 
Bertie is extremely happy 
and in admiration of his 
very lovely bride.” 


It pleased the 
Oimece Minas esi e 
thought it would 


please her people, 
that the Prince of 
Wales should, as 
his parents had 
done, marry from affec- 
tion, 

We are, as we read on, 
always learning some- 
thing new about the 
Queen, as that she had 
very definite views about 
the members of her family 
in the royal sense, as 
apart from her attitude 
to them in a purely per- 
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sonal. way. Her eldest son was, of 
course, called Albert Edward, and on 
one occasion she wrote to him— 


It was beloved Papa’s wish, as well as 
mine, that you should be called by both 
when you became King, and it would be 
impossible for you to drop your father’s. 
It would be monstrous. And Albert alone 
would not do, as there can be only one 
ALBERT. You will begin a new line, as 
much as the Tudors and Brunswicks, for it 
will be the Saxe-Coburg line united with the 
Brunswick, and the two united names will 
mark it, in the way we all wish, and your 
son will be known by the two others, as you 
are by Albert Edward. 


We know that when he ascended the 
throne it was as King Edward, and 
apparently he never cared for the idea 
of a double-barrelled name, for in reply 
to his mother’s letter he wrote this— 


Regarding the possibility of my ever filling 
that high position, which, God grant, may 
be far, very far, distant, I quite understand 
your wishes about my bearing my two names, 
although no English Sovereign has ever done 
so yet, and you will agree with me that it 
would not be pleasant to be like ‘ Louis 
Napoleon,” “ Victor Emmanuel,” “ Charles 
Albert,” etc., though no doubt there is no 
absolute reason why it should not be so. 


What’s in a Name— 
of a King? B 


Of course Queen Victoria the woman 
was clinging all the time to the affec- 
tionate memory of her lost husband, for 
when the present King George was born 
she wrote to his father King Edward— 


My DEAR Berti£,—I fear I cannot admire 
the names you propose to give the Baby. 
I had hoped for some fine old name. 
Frederic is, however, the best of the two, and 
I hope you will call him so, George only came 
over with the Hanoverian family. Of course, 
you will add Albert at the end, like your 


brothers, as you know we settled long ago” 


that all dearest Papa’s malé English de- 
scendants should bear that name, to mark 
our line, just as I wish all the girls to have 
Victoria at the end of theirs ! 

Well, that wish was not to be realised 
in history either, for the “ Baby ’’ reigns 
with a single name, and 
it is a name honoured, 
not only by the British 
people, but throughout 
the world. 

Queen Victoria did not 
like her eldest son, the 
Prince of Wales, to go to 
races, and in the year 
1868, when there was a 
question of his visiting 
Ireland, she wrote to him 
in this sense. She re- 
gretted that he should be 
going at a time when there 
were races in Ireland, be- 
cause there were people 
who would think he 
meant only to attend 
them. He replied, very 
spiritedly, that he was 
going as a public duty, 
being asked by the 
Government of the day 
to do so, and it was just 
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an incident of the visit that there hap- 
pened to be races in Ireland. A year 
or two later, in 1870, the Queen again 
wrote him on the subject of racing, and 
this was the letter— 

DEAREST BERTIE,—Now that Ascot Races 
are approaching, I wish to repeat earnestly 
and seriously. that I trust you will, (as my 
Uncle Willliam IV. and aunt, and we our- 
selves did) confine your visit to the races to 
the two days Tuesday and Thursday, and 
not go on Wednesday and Friday, to which 
William IV. never went, nor did we. 

tf you are anxious to go on those two 
great days (though I should prefer your not 
going every year to both), there is no real 
objection to that, but to the other days 
there is. Your example can do much for 
good, and may do an immense deal for evil 
in the present day. 

- I hear every true and attached friend of 
ours expressing such anxicty that you should 
gather round you the really good steady and 
distinguished people. ; 

It was a tradition that when King 
Edward was a young man, he was held 
down very much by his mother, and 
there may have been some truth in that. 
It is evident, however, that he could 
take care of himself even with her, for 
he replied to the letter about Ascot in 
the following terms— 

I fear, dear Mama, that no year goes round 
without your giving me a jobation on the 
subject of races. You know how utterly 
and entirely I disapprove of what is bad 
about them; and therefore I think much 
may be done in trying to elevate what has 
always been the great national sport of this 
country. If it was not national it would 
long have ceased to exist. 

I am always most anxious to meet your 
wishes, dear Mama, in every respect, and 
I always regret if we are not quite @’accord. 

But as J am past twenty-eight, and have 
some considerable knowledge of the world 
and society, you will, I am sure, at least 
trust me, and allow me to use my own dis- 
cretion in matters of this kind; and whatever 
ill-natured stories you may hear about me, 
I trust you will never withdraw your con- 
fidence from me till facts are proved against 
me. Then I am ready to submit to anything. 

It would have been strange if Queen 
Victoria, being come of German stock, 
should not have regarded that country 
and its people with favour. She speaks, 
indeed, in one letter, of Germany as the 
country she loves best next to her own, 
but when it came to a question of 
German policy in regard to England, she 
was often almost anti-German. 

Perhaps she was influenced in this by 
her eldest brilliant daughter, who became 
the Crown Princess of Germany and 
afterwards the Empress Frederick. ‘1 
cannot,’ this daughter wrote to her, 
“do the simplest thing without its being 
found to be in imitation of something 
English, and therefore anti-Prussian.”’ 
She added caustically, “‘ But you see 
there are and will be narrow-minded 
donkeys everywhere, and the best way, 
after all, is not to mind what they say— 
their nonsense is not worth troubling 
about.” 

Quite clearly the Crown Princess, in a 
mental way, and also no doubt in the 
sense of affection, had a real influence on 





Queen Victoria. But, for all that, when 
there was some question of the betrothal 
of Princess Louises afterwards Duchess of 
Argyll, to a German royalty, she wrote 
saying she was “ irreconcilably against 
any such marriage.’ ‘‘ Times have 
changed,’’ she wrote, “great foreign 
alliances are looked on as causes of 
trouble and anxiety, and are of no good.” 
She even mentioned that people in 
England had come to speak of German 
princes with matrimonial intentions 
towards English princesses as “‘ German 
beggars,”’ and that distressed her. 

A Sovereign Sensitive 

to Public Opinion. 

It becomes clear, the more we know 
of Queen Victoria, that although she 
lived in comparative retirement during 
many years after the death of her hus- 
band, and although a throne is always a 
solitude, she never lost touch with English 
public opinion. It is also very clear that 
she was extraordinarily shrewd in sizing 
up the character and qualities, the gifts 
and feelings, of people whom she met. 

She says of Palmerston that: ‘‘ He 
has many valuable qualities, though 
many bad ones, and we had, God knows ! 
terrible trouble with him about foreign 
affairs. Still, as Prime Minister, he 
managed affairs at home well, and 
behaved to me well. But I never liked 


him, or could ever the least respect him, 


nor could I forget his conduct on certain 
occasions to my Angel.” 

The Queen’s Attitude 

toe Bismarck. 

She: disliked Bismarck, saying that he 
was “‘ overbearing, violent, grasping and 
unprincipled,”’ a terrible man altogether. 
For Disraeli, of course, she had a high 
regard if not, in a queenly way, some- 
thing of an affection. She says of him 


about his purchase of the Suez Canal ° 


shares, that he had very large ideas and 
very lofty views of the position his 


Queen Victoria. 


country should hold. ‘‘ His mind is so 
much greater, larger, and his apprehen- 
sion of things great and small so much 
quicker-than that of Mr. Gladstone.’ 

She found Tennyson “ very peculiar 
looking, tall, dark, with a fine head, long 
black flowing hair, and a beard. I told 
him how much I admired his glorious 
lines to my precious Albert and how much 
comfort I found in his In Memoriam.” 

Carlyle struck her as “‘ a strange-look- 
ing eccentric old Scotchman, who holds 
forth, in a drawling, melancholy voice, 
with a broad Scotch accent, upon Scot- 
land and upon the utter degeneration of. 
everything.” 

Wagner, the great composer, was at 
Windsor Castle in 1877, and we find this 
about him in Queen Victoria’s diary : 
‘“‘T had seen him with dearest Albert in 
55, when he directed at the Phil- 
harmonic Concert. He has grown old and 
stout, and has a clever but not pleasing 
countenance.” 

A Sovereign who Kept 
a Hand on All Things. 

A Queen of England is necessarily a 
very busy woman, especially so con- 
scientious a queen as Victoria. She never 
delegated to anybody else what she felt 
she had to do herself. Even so, there is 
nothing, or not much, that she did not 
have a hand in, from the appointment 
of a Prime Minister to the appointment 
of an archbishop or a bishop. Epes, 

Disraeli wanted to appoint Dr. Ellicott 
of Gloucester as Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, while the Queen desired Dr. Tait,- 
who did become Archbishop. She 
thought Dr.”Ellicott a very good man, 
but as not having ‘“‘ the knowledge of the 
world, nor the reputation and general 
presence which is of so gveat importance 
in a position of such very high rank, 
constantly called upon to perform all 
the highest function in connection with 
the Sovereign and the Royal Family.” 
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She was not like the famous judge who 
gave judgment and discreetly refused 
his reasons, for she gave her reasons, and 
when she had done so, she expected them 
to be accepted, and pretty often, as in 
the case of Dr. Tait, they were accepted. 

Of literature, or art; or the sciences 
we do not read much in Queen Victoria’s 
letters, possibly because she was so fully 
occupied with the affairs of the State 
and the affairs of her family that she had 
no time for other things. No doubt it is 
also true that her mind was not literary, 
but then the English character in its 
essence is more practical than literary, 
more full of action than artistry, and 
here Queen Victoria was, as has been 
already suggested, essentially English 
We find her, however, very fully aware of 
the publication of the famous “ Greville 
Journal,’’ and we have a harsh deliver- 
ance by her on— 


. the dreadful indiscretion and DISGRACE- 
FULLY bad taste of Mr. Reeve in publishing 
Mr. C. Greville’s scurrilous Journal, without 
eliminating what is very offensive and most 
disloyal towards the Sovereigns he served, 
and the Sovereigns and Princes, whose 
hospitality and even intimacy he enjoyed! 
... Of George IV. he speaks in such shocking 
language; really language not fit for any 
gentleman to use of any other gentleman 
or human being, still less of his Sovereign. 


Enough has been said to suggest how 
rich the new volumes of Queen Victoria’s 
letters are in their revealing of the great 
lady who is their central figure, the 
events which belong to her time, and 
the people who helped her to mould that 
time. To say that is to commend them, 
not only to the reading of everybody 
interested in the history of this country, 
but to the study of those who would 
understand aright the Victorian period 
which probably in the centuries to come 
will be bracketed with the Elizabethan 
period for its greatness of contribution 
to the progress of the world’s civilisation, 





THE VILLAGE OF NAZARETH FROM 
THE HILL OF JEHEL-ES-SIKH, 


Ill, 

Tue Child had not long been in 

the world. Loving fingers had 
wrapped Him up and laid Him in the 
manger. His mother’s eyes, brooding 
now, like the grey calm after a storm, 
looked upon Him tenderly. To a 
-mother there is no moment so 
wonderful as the first sight of the 
little living thing who has so closely 
companied with her. 

It is a time of deep thankfulness, 
of inexpressible relief, of real though 
often weary joy. It is a lull after 
tempest, a quiet hour for musing 
upon the, past and the future. 

Outside there was stumbling of 
rough-shod feet, and into Mary’s 
quiet hour there broke a company 
of seekers. 

They were shepherds. Out in the 
open fields that night they had been 
keeping guard over their flocks, 
when suddenly, and close beside them 
in a great patch of golden light, they 
saw an angel. Not joy, nor wonder, 
but fear, was their first sensation— 
horrible, paralysing terror of this 
Presence which had come upon them 
unawares. 

“Have no fear.’ Oh, gracious 
words, spoken by the Ineffable to a 
company of ordinary men. “‘ Haveno 
fear. This is good news_I am bringing 
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you, news of a great joy that is 
meant for all people. To-day, you 
have a Saviour born in the town of 
David, the Lord Messiah. And here 
is a proof for you.” 

A proof ? Now listening ears are 
strained. A proof that all this is not 
a dream, not merely one of those very 
sweet but fleeting visions of peace and 
well-being which come sometimes to 
the godly mind ? 

A proof? Surely some insignia 
of majesty, some royal birth-mark, 
would proclaim the identity of the 
Lord Messiah ! 

“ You will find a Baby wrapped up 
and lying in a stall for cattle.” 

Suddenly, beside the angel, these 
startled men saw a multitude of 
heavenly beings—literally a battalion 
of Heaven’s army—saw them with 
earthly eyes, a shining ecstatic host ; 
heard them with their ears, shouting 
for joy. And the burden of their 
praise was this: that God, Who was 
so well known in Heaven, was to be as 
well known on earth, for His delights 
were with the sons of men, 

Man could not climb up to God, 
and so the Lord Messiah had come 
down to men, 
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And He was at Bethlehem ! 
These sons of the soil left their 
sheep and hurried down to roya’ 
David's city. They sought, and they 
found the carpenter and his wife; 
and the Baby was “ wrapped up and 
lying in a stall for cattle.” 

To Mary, as she listened to their 
story, there came a great calm. She 
had offered herself as a handmaid to 
the Lord. Literally, the word meant 
a Slave. And the Hebrew slave had 
no rights. He forfeited his property. 
He could not call even his children 
his own. All he might have possessed 
was entirely at the disposal of his 
master. 

So the birth at Bethlehem in such 
untoward circumstances, the make- 
shift place, even the manger, were 
all part of her Master’s plan. How 
these golden links were going to fit 
into the chain of evidence she could 
not clearly see, but she treasured 
them all in her heart and mused 
upon them. 

A mother’s memory records all its 
impressions with indelible ink, and 


“no detail of the tale the shepherds 


told escaped Mary. 

“The swaddling clothes.” The 
little thingsshe had made and brought 
with her, the God of Israel actually 
knew about them and had told the - 


shepherds. It brought Him so un- 
speakably near. He knew about the 
manger! How it had hurt her to 
put her darling there! The princes 
of the earth had beds that were hung 
with) jewels. Her little Prince had 
only a feeding-trough. 

And. Jehovah chose to use that 
very thing as a “‘ sign.’” Who could 
tell what He might make of any 
detail in any woman’s life ? In the 
lowliest duty He might see a 
Sesion, ( 

The shepherds went back to their 
flocks, leaving the handmaid of the 
Lord well content with her Master. 

And she was literally His hand- 
maid. She had to fetch and carry for 
Him. She had to wash Him, and to 
dress Him, as well as to nourish Him. 
She was not her own woman any 
more. By night and by day she was 
servant to the little’ Lord Messiah, 
and great peace was in her heart. 

The little eight-day-old Child was 


brought into the national covenant 


and received His name—/Jesus. 

This little One was a first-born, and 
concerning such Jehovah had given 
a command. In a special sense 
the “‘firstling’’ belonged to Him; the 
little life was to be given back to the 
Life-giver. Thus, every family was 
brought into close relationship with 
God. It was no arbitrary demand, 
not the exaction of a grasping Deity 
Who loved to take the jewel of the 
flock. Ah, no. It was the loving 
interest of a kinsman-benefactor who 
longed to bestow. 

They brought the Child up to the 
Temple, because this was the only 
and the ordinary thing to do. And 
all the time, being in the will of God, 
their simple actions became “ signs ”’ 
to others. 

Mary brought another offer- 
ing beside the Child—two 
turtle-doves. One for a burnt- 
offering, that was a voluntary 
gift, not for penalty, but just 
for loving appreciation of her 
God. The other dove was for 
a sin-offering. 

Asin-offering for Mary! The 
pure woman who had offered 
her body’s temple as shelter to 
the holy thing. What had she 
ever done that needed remis- 
sion ? And, even so, how could 
the essence of a small white bird 
bring about satisfaction to her 
or to Jehovah ? 

These are family matters. 
There is no intellectual ex- 

planation of them, and they 





cannot be satisfactorily dissected by 
anyone who is not in sympathy with 
the Head of the Family. 

But if ever a woman feels her own 
unworthiness, it is when her little 
innocent child is laid within her arms. 
Then, if never before, she realises her 
spiritual infirmities; then, perhaps 
as never before, her heart is open to 
receive a Divine revelation. 

Mary, who. brought the world’s 
Healer into the world, approached the 
world’s Creator in the only way then 
made known, by means of a blame- 
less life poured out on her behalf. 

And all the while that this cere- 
mony was going on, an old man who 
was right with God was feeling a 
great desire to go up to the Temple. 
It was more than an impulse, it was 
a mighty swaying of his will, To 
Simeon this was no new experience, 
and according to his usual habit he 
yielded obedience. When the car- 
penter and his wife brought in their 
First-Born to do for Him after the 
custom of the law, Simeon was left 
in no doubt. 

This was the Child! This was the 
Lord’s Messiah; the satan-bruiser ; 
the earth-blesser ; the true and only 
First-Born. 

The old man took the Child up in 
his arms; with lifted face he prayed— 

“ Now, Sovereign Lord,” he said, 
“Thou canst let Thy servant go, and 
go in peace as Thou didst promise ; 
for mine eyes have seen Thy saving 
power (literally healing salve) which 
Thou hast prepared for the perfect 
healing of all the peoples; to be a 
revealing light for the Gentiles, and 
an added halo to Thy people Israel.”’ 

Then the old man came back to 
earth. He blessed Joseph, and_he 


To the Handmaid of 
the Lord 
You never chose your darling’s name ;. 
You yielded to a higher claim, 


For deeper than a woman’s whim 
Went the forlorn world’s need of Him. 


And who, than you, had better right 


To choose where He should see the light ? 


Yet, far from home and homely thing 
Your dark hour found you journeying. 


No costly trappings did you find ; 
You had no cradle silken lined, 
And so your little Baby lay 

In a poor feeding-trough on hay. 
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blessed Mary, and then to her he 
whispered that her Child had a great 
destiny. He was to be the Standard 
before which many would fall, 
though many would rise to. follow 
it. He was to be the Flag-staff to 
which men ‘would nail their true 
colours. 

Simeon looked long into the young 
woman’s face. ‘ Your own soul,” 
he said, “‘ will be pierced by a spear.” 

Solemn words to say to a mother 
bringing her first Baby to the house 
of God. Mary never forgot them. 

It was no light thing to be the 
mother of a Wonder-child. Why 
should this old man, about to depart 
from earthly stress, lay such a 
burden upon her? A spear? Had 
she not felt it already ?. When the 
Nazareth neighbours gossiped ; when 
the inn was found to be full; and . 
when the feeding-trough was the — 
only clean place to lay her child ? 

But, as if to reassure His hand- 
maid, God sent, not an angel this 
time, but a woman, Anna, whose eyes 
were full of prayer, whose nights and 
days were all spent in royal company. 
She was a widow; the spear had 
pierced her, but the widowed heart 
had found her own again in God. 
This woman, at that very moment, 
came up and recognised the Child. 
While priests and scribes passed 
Him by, seeing in Him only the 
infant son of a carpenter from Galilee, 
these humble people, the aristocracy 
of Heaven, were aware of Him. 


IV. 
At Jerusalem, in Herod’s palace, 
there was disquietude. Certain 


eastern potentates had been asking 

for a newly-born King of the Jews. 
In their own distant land they 

- had seen rise, and had under- 
stood the language of, a por- 
tentous star. Following the 
light they had, they undertook 
the long tedious journey, and 
had arrived at the capital of 
Jewry. 

Herod was dismayed. His 
hideous past haunted him. 
He lived in continual fear of 
assassination. He was always 
suspecting conspiracy. He 
was superstitious; he believed 
in Jehovah as the lost angels 
do, and his belief made him 
tremble. 

The Jewish people believed 
that a Deliverer would some 
day appear. Their ancient 
writings foretold His birth, 





Mary 


and even His birthplace. With 
a great show of interest Herod 
detained the anxious visitors, and 


inquired of the spiritual shepherds 
of the nation where the Messiah 


(when He appeared) would be 
born. 
In Bethlehem ? Well, let these 


eastern gentlemen go and search for 
Him. If they found Him, let them 
report it, and Herod would come and 
worship Him too. 

Then these grave earnest men set 
out once more. Eyes accustomed to 
look upon the stars are not easily 
moved from their purpose, nor easily 
deceived by earthly cunning. 

Emancipated from the suffocating 
splendour of Herod’s palace, and 
out once more under the wide canopy 
of heaven, they recognised and 
saluted the star. They were more 
than glad; they were strangers in 
an alien land, but the star was to 
them as a familiar friend. They had 
responded to its call before; they 
responded again now. 

Arrived at Bethlehem, they saw 
the star standing high and solemn, 
still over the little town, as if its 
benign glow were guarding the 
palace of a king, and before a little 
house in a Bethlehem street the 
astrologers halted. 

They saw the Child, and they saw 
the Child’s mother. 


the world. There was a union of 
Deity with dust. The result would 
be a God-Man. If any tainted race 
could produce but one perfect man, 
that race was saved. 

The camouflage in Eden would be 
rendered of none effect. 

There would be a new Head of the 
human family. 

God had got a woman, and through 
her He had got a Man. 

Now how best could that Man- 
Child be got out of the world ? 

The enemy held one mighty 
weapon—death. The Child must 
die. Let the little body be destroyed 
and the Ineffable Spirit would have to 
fly back home. Master of incident, 
and master of accident, the lost 
leader looked round for an instru- 
ment. There was one lying ready to 
his hand. 

A man grown old in crime, a man 
who had murdered his own wife and 
sons, would not shrink from a small 
undertaking like the massacre of a 
few babies. 

Where is He that is born King of 
the Jews ? 

Herod’s jealous heart had from the 
first resented the inquiry. And those 
astrologers had never returned. Very 
well. Instead of killing one Bethle- 
hem Baby, he would kill them all, 
every single one of two years and 


under. The King of the Jews must 
be among them. 

So the infamous order went forth. 
And a host of little redeemed spirits 
went back to their Father’s house, 
while their anguished mothers cried 
after them. 

And all the while the King of the 
Jews, clasped tightly in His mother’s 
arms, was on the way to Egypt. 

Joseph, the carpenter, had a 
listening ear. The watchful Spirit 
did not need to speak to him in 
thunder nor in fire, and in the quiet 
of a dream God gave him his march- 
ing orders. 

‘““ So he got up, took the Child and 
His mother by night, and went into 
Egypt.” 

It was a domestic upheaval, an 
unlooked-for change of plan. What 
place more suitable than Bethlehem 
for the Hero-Child to be brought up ? 
Then there was Joseph’s trade. At 
Bethlehem he was known. In Egypt 
he would be a stranger. Common- 
sense was all against the adventure. 
And yet unquestioningly this loyal 
pair burnt their boats and went out 
into the unknown. 

But the safety of the Child was 
worth any kind of discomfort. Those 
softly-rounded limbs, those dear eyes 
gaining daily in intelligence—what 
was a little weariness from the jolting 
of the donkey, or a little 
home-sickness as the 





With what awestruck 
eyes she watched them 
as they bent their kingly 
heads and fell down 
before her Prince ; she 
saw the real homage of 
their hearts as they 
opened glittering caskets, 
and presented royal gifts 
—gold, frankincense and 
myrrh. 

And these men were 
not Jews but Gentiles. 

Something of the mag- 
nitude of the thing she 
had been permitted to 
do stole like a radiance 
over Mary’s soul— 


“ Of His kingdom there 
shall be no end.” 


Her Child had a tre- 
mendous future. 

The leader of the lost 
angels was dismayed. In 
spite of everything, the 
Redeemer had got into 





To Rachael of Bethlehem 


My dear, you need not any comfort now. 
You have forgotten the wild words you said. 
And you can smile, I think, with peaceful brow, 
You are so comforted. 


But then, with spears in your own heart, you saw ; 
Then, with strong crying in your soul, you heard ; 
In perfect Love—it seemed—Death made a flaw, 


And had the final word. 


For the sweet eyes laughed back at you no more;. 
And the soft clinging hands had loosed their hold; 

While the great silence ached from wall and floor 
And all the world grew cold. — 


You did not guess—how could you ?—things that now 
Make common parlance with you where you are. 
You know the Why, who only saw the How; 

Life has wiped out Death’s scar. 


Why did the sword pass over Mary’s Son? 
And why was not your Innocent: passed by ? 

Mary’s Child lived so that your lovely one 
Might never, never die. 

Fay INCHFAWN. 


familiar hill of the Lord 
receded behind them and 
they drew nearer to the 
flat country of the Nile ? 

The exile was not for 
long. Once -more the 
messenger came to 
Joseph, and this time 
with tidings that the 
tyrant king was dead. 
Israel’s rightful monarch 
could return to His own 
land. 

So back they journeyed 
—possibly by sea—mean- 
ing to return to Bethle- 
hem. But again the 
heavenly Counsellor in- 
tervened. Again they 
obeyed His edict. They 
“turned aside” from 
their first plan, 
and settled in 
their own town, 
at Nazareth in 
Galilee. 





To 
be 
con- 
tin- 
ued. 
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By A PELLOW OF THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Tue girl assistant is now a permanent 
feature in our public libraries, the 
former foolish prejudice against her 
employment having at length quite 
disappeared. At one time, as was the 
case in many other professions and 
trades, women were employed in 
public libraries chiefly because their 
services could be obtained more 
cheaply than those of men; but that 
deplorable state of affairs has gone 
for ever. Once we saw bits of girls 
who, having reached the requisite 
standard in the board-schools, were 
put straight to the library counter 
at a pittance of from five to ten shil- 
lings per week. It might be urged 
quite truly that. the constitution of 
the old Publi¢ Libraries Acts enforced 
the strictest economy in adminis- 
tration, enacting as they did that 
the rate levied for the upkeep of 
libraries could not exceed one penny 
in the pound. But, by the Act of 
December, 1919, 
adopted in a great 
measure through 
the enthusiastic 
endeavours of the 
Riga none ,Sue s\n ts 
Lewis, then Parlia- 
mentary _ Secretary 
of the Board of 


Education, this 
anomaly was dis- 
pelled. Now the 


Public Library 
authority, like that 
of its sister services 
the Public Health 
Department, the 
Works Department, 
and other municipal 
activities, is enabled 
to levy any rate it 
considers necessary 
for the adequate 
upkeep and effici- 
ent working of its 
libraries. 

To-day we find 
our large public 
libraries, more es- 
pecially in the 
Metropolitan area, 


offering a commencing salary of from 
£52 to £80 per annum to the junior 
assistant, and, naturally, obtaining 
a good type of girl, often from 
secondary schools. Salaries of juniors 
range from £52 to a maximum of 
£130, while the senior grade, usually 
entered by promotion of the juniors, 
carries a maximum salary of £180 
perannum. Ina few library-systems 
women-assistants become librarians 
in-charge of branch libraries at 
salaries reaching {£240 or £250 per 
annum. Of course, the above are 
post-war scales which, in most cases, 
include a bonus on account of the 
present high cost of living; but it 
is very unlikely—especially in view 
of the removal of the rate-limit— 
that we shall ever return to the pre- 
war rates of pay. 

So far women have not reached the 
position of chief librarian in either 
our metropolitan or large provincial 








A Book of Absorbing Interest 


libraries, although several of the 
smaller- provincial systems are man- 
aged by a female staff throughout. 
It will be gathered from the above 
figures that the public library service 
offers a good opening for well-educated 
girls who show aptitude for the work. 
Work in .a public library is 
pleasant and not too arduous, con- 
ditions are healthy, and the hours 
of duty, ranging from forty to fifty 
hours per week, compare well with 
clerical work in City offices. How 
should a girl equip herself for library 
work? It must be assumed that 
she is possessed of a fair education, 
up to Junior Oxford or Cambridge 
Locals standard. Some few libraries, 
which take new assistants at seven- 
teen or eighteen years of age, insist 
upon the possession of London 
Matriculation, of Senior Oxford or 
Cambridge Locals certificates as a 
sine qué non of entrance, but the more 
usual method is to 
take a secondary 
school girl who has 
done the best in an 
examination for 
general knowledge. 
Classes in librar- 
ianship are con- 
ducted by the School 
of Librarianship, 
University College, 
Gower Street, W.C.,_ 
which holds examin- 
ations and _ grants 
a diploma. The 
Library Association 
—Hon. Secretary, 
Public Library, 
Buckingham Palace 
Road, S.W,—con- 
ducts correspond- 
ence classes, holds 
examinations twice 
yearly, and issues its 


Be Pye own diploma. Any 
ee further information 
ee. 


concerning librarian- 
ship as a profession 
for women can be 
obtained from any of 
the above bodies. 


“THE DWELLERS ON THE NILE” 
By Sir ERNEST WALLIS BUDGE, Litt.D., F.S.A. 


Price 10s. 6d. net 
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How many 
people have 
recourse to 
the prac- 
tice of tak- 
ing in pay- 
ing guests! 
Some de- 
scribe it 
bluntly and 
frankly as 
hier Vee ee. 
boarders ; some say they ‘‘ let a part of 
their house’”’ with or without attend- 
ance ; others gloss over the fact a 
little more elegantly, but it all amounts 
to the same thing, namely, that in order 
to pay their own expenses they make 
someone else contribute a good part of 
the bill! 

It is taken for granted by the majority 
of persons who become “ guests,” or 
boarders, or lodgers, that those who own 
the house which they are graciously 
allowed to share invariably make capital 
out of their necessities. Such is not by 
any means always the case, however, 





and many a necessitous hostess loses 


more than she gains by the guest she 
entertains proving to be anything but 
an angel in disguise! The honest effort 
to give a good return for good money 
calls for more than merely honest deal- 
ing; it calls for skill and experience. 

The following account will show how 
a situation that nearly proved fatal was 
saved by skill. Such situations are 
constantly occurring, and it may be that 
the experience here given will help some 
who are not fortunate enough to be able 
to avail themselves of this skilled help. 
The Case of 
Mrs. Smith. 

Left a widow quite suddenly, in early 
middle life, Mrs. Smith found herself 
practically without income. Her hus- 
band’s comfortable salary went to his 
successor in the firm’s employ, and his 
savings had been limited to paying life 
insurance premiums. This insurance, 
now returned to her, amounted to £1,000, 
which must either be re-invested or left 
to accumulate interest, in either case 
yielding her barely a pound a week. 

The house in which they had lived 
was a moderate one in size and nicely 
furnished, and they had it on a lease of 
which something like twenty years re- 
mained unexpired. Providing she could 
pay the rent, she would not be turned 
out of her home. Obviously, then, the 
best thing to do was to share it with 
someone, or some two or three people, 
who would provide the income needed 
to maintain it and assure the rent. 

How many rooms could she spare ? 


By LUCY H. YATES 


But unfortunately, though the 

Guests settled their Bills each 

week, they didn’t “Pay”; and 

the Hlostess seemed to be 

working all her time for no 
Profit. Why? 


By moving about a little, and confining 
herself to one small room, besides her 
large kitchen, she could spare three bed- 
rooms and two sitting-rooms, and still 
have ‘“‘ the attics” free. Now there is 
more comfort than anyone would believe 
in having the attics free, and not one of 
the least of these comforts is the liberty 
it gives the owner of passing up and down 
the stairs on necessary and unnecessary 
errands thereto. The reason for that 
will, however, only be appreciated by 
those who have given over the upper 
part of their dwelling to others. And, of 
course, all the ugly things that spoil 
the look of a house can reasonably be 
banished to the attics when you, the 
owner, are willing to provide room for 
them there. And that is a detail which 


-only those who have suffered from trunks 


and boxes can fully appreciate ! 
A Married Couple 
and a Gentleman. 

Three bed-rooms and two sitting- 
rooms. That should mean a double and 
a single tenancy. A married couple and a 
gentleman. It never answers to have a 
married couple and a lady. Two ladies 
left unoccupied will inevitably concoct 
mischief, even if they do no more than 
merely look at each other. However, 
Mrs. Smith had as good fortune as most, 
and met with a quiet elderly couple with 
fair means, who did not want more than 
the usual amount of attention to the 
average number of wants, and she also 
met with a single gentleman whose 
business kept him out all day. 

For the former she provided all meals, 
that is breakfast, lunch, tea and dinner, 
and for the latter breakfast and dinner 
only, save on Sundays, when dinner 
was midday and supper served in the 
evening. 

To put it all as briefly as possible, 
her receipts were four guineas a week 
from the couple, a guinea and a half from 
the single* guest, that is five and a half 
guineas a week. She might have asked 
more, perhaps, but also she might not 
have got it, and these were the “ safe” 
people she felt- she could trust. <A 
““widder woman ’’ has to look at other 
things besides actual cash payments. 
She cannot afford to have people who 
pay handsomely for a week or two then 
leave her in the lurch. She must have 
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“safe”? people, and these are like “ gilt- 
edged’ investments, being safe they 
yield a lower rate of interest ! 


Labour Thrown 
in Gratis. 


Thus, that five and a half guineas 

a week must cover rates and taxes, 

as well as food for them all, even if she 

paid the rent out of her own little in- 
come, and that she certainly ought not 
to do. No! The paying guests must 
pay all. They ought even to pay her 
own labour ; but perhaps that was asking 
too much of gilt-edged people ? So the 
labour must be thrown in. 

Now there would be no point in citing 
Mrs. Smith and her experiences if she 
had been able contentedly to go on just 
covering actual costs and throwing in 
her own labour in return for keeping a 
roof over her head. Such is the normal 
position of the normal landlady who 
gives at least as good as she gets. She 
does not make a fortune, whatever people 
may say or think. Her life is one long 
steady grind, day after day. If it is 
not continually seamed with disappoint- 
ments as well she is fortunate. 

The difference in the case of Mrs. | 
Smith arose out of the fact that, having 
really known better days, she was 
bitterly disillusioned when she found 
herself without even a margin of profit 
to call her own, as a reward for the very 
honest work she put in day after day. 
She was assuring the upkeep of her house 
and position outwardly, but only she 
herself knew the difference she felt 
inwardly. 

The Profit which 
was Absent. 

After working from early morning to 
late evening, she would sit down in her 
kitchen while the fire cooled to its last 
embers, and with paper and pencil go 
through all the items of expenditure 
again and again. How could she gain 
more and spend less, and at the same 
time give a satisfaction that meant peace 
and security—because dissatisfaction, 
expressed or implied, meant danger as 
well as discomfort ? Had she been too 
considerate of tastes and fancies? Yet 
if she ignored hints and suggestions 
these became so pronounced as closely 
to resemble orders. Was she wasteful ? 
Perish the thought—was not her own 
fare almost entirely made up of leavings 
and remnants? What was the use of 
attempting to cut off here and there 
when invariably she had to add some- 
thing more afterwards ? 

Housekeeping for profit required a 
brain that could bring science and the 
exact training that science requires to 
the work. 


One woman’s extremity may be 
another woman’s opportunity, and this 
is how it proved in the case of Mrs. Smith. 

A small advertisement caught her eye 
one day. It said that a “ lady coach” 
was open to be engaged, for a week or a 
month, to give lessons in scientific house- 
keeping. She asked no fee beyond what 
she saved out of the usual expenses, with 
house-room and board for the time of her 
stay. It sounded very reasonable, so 
Mrs. Smith wrote off her invitation and 
made one of the attics into a snug bed- 
room, 

The Guest who 
was Paid. 

The lady coach came. She proved a 
real lady, too, refined, cultured, patient, 
and cheerful, an eminently likeable 
woman. She soon grasped the situation, 
and was sympathy itself. ‘“‘ Your charges 
are low, but they ought to be enough to 
yield you comfort of mind as well as 
body,” she said briskly, and added that 
before raising these charges she proposed 
to examine very caretully what they 
had to cover, and if the result showed 
that no savings could be effected, then 
Mrs. Smith must harden her heart and 
demand more money. 

“ You cannot go on wasting your own 
time and strength, as that is what the 
present system amounts to,” she said 
decidedly. 

There began a very thorough and 
steady analysis of the lay-out that had 
been followed, and almost immediately 
she had her finger on small leakages that 
had hardly seemed perceptible even to 
Mrs. Smith’s most anxious scrutiny. 


There were bones and the outer leaves of 
vegetables and crusts, not exactly wasted 
but left unused, mainly for lack of time 
to put them to any use. There-was need 
of a stock-pot, and especially was there 
need of a nut-mill or grinder in which to 
put stale crusts and oddments for grind- 
ing into crumbs, etc. The coal bill 
might be considerably reduced if cinders 
were more systematically used on those 
sitting-room fires and in the kitchen 
when quick cooking was not in progress. 
There was more milk being taken than 
was essential, “‘in case it should be 
wanted,” and several other items were 
stocked regularly, also in view of possible 
needs that only seldom arose. 

But it was also quite certain that 
tradesmen were delivering scant weight, 
and there had been no time to check this, 
and moreover their plan of calling for 
orders was here, as everywhere, inducing 
a nervous tendency to give these whether 
wanted or not, lest offence should be 
taken and they should turn “ dis- 
obliging.” 

More meat was being eaten than was 
necessary, or even warranted, by the 
payments made for “‘ board.”’ The guests 
might like it, of course, but they had no 
right to expect it. Most saving could, 
however, be effected in the kind and 
amount of the purchases made. In some 
cases larger quantities would have 
proved cheaper, in other cases things had 
been bought in large amounts which 
would probably never be quite used up. 

All these things were mere details, of 
course, and where means were ample 
would have been scarcely worth troubling 











ON THE CALEDONIAN 
CANAL, 


Paying Guests 


about, but in the position that Mrs. Smith 
filled they made just all the difference. 

In the first week the lady coach had 
saved ten shillings ; in the second week 
sixteen; in the third nearly a pound. 
When she left her Mrs. Smith knew 
that she need spend no more than four 
pounds ten shillings per week, and that 
her last pound was her own to do with 
as she would. And the change was made 
without her now “ paying ’”’ guests being 
aware of anything having happened ! 
The “ guest’ she had paid to come to 
her help had brought her more profit 
than all the rest put together. And all 
she had seemed to do was to weigh and 
measure and consider and plan ! 

What she had really done was to 
apply a business “system ’”’ to house- 
keeping, by means of which the expert 
sifts out necessary from unnecessary 
expenditure, and checks the good or 
the bad worker, giving to each depart- 
ment its own share of profit or loss. 

In Mrs. Smith’s case a nervous anxiety” 
to satisfy had led to spending more on 
food than was essential ; and witha good 
deal to do besides catering, dishes that 
could be made quickly had been chosen 
instead of others which would have used 
upremnants. By planning menus a week 
ahead, so fitting-in one dish with another, 
and so using slower methods of cooking 
in place of roasting or grilling or frying, 
much better results were obtained. 

Every change effected was, however, 
only a little one, in itself a ‘‘ mere 
dribble,’ but taken together these made 
just all the difference to Mrs. Smith, and 
no difference at all to her paying guests. 


? 
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The Love of 
a Dog. 

If, as is possible, 
man desires a love 
that never falters 
and never ques- 
tions, that misuse 
cannot change and 
even cruelty can- 
not affect; if he 
is attracted by a 
loyalty which rises 
into worship and 
flatters poor human 
nature by investing 
it with god - like 
attributes; if his 
complex and 
doubting mind 
cares to refresh it- 
‘self with the con- 
templation of per- 
fect simplicity and 
directness; if he 
sighs for a com- 
panionship which 
will assume the bur- 
den of his faults 
and almost turn 
them into virtues 
which contents it- 
self with a kind 
look or a cheering 
word, and does not 
even press for these 
—if these be his 
wishes, he can 
secure them, almost 
without an effort on 
his own part, from 
the proffered love of the four-footed beasts who humbly 
follow his footsteps. through the world. Much of his 
happiness will depend on his acceptance of the gift, and 


on the manner in which he treats it when it is his.—/vom 
“4 Spark Divine”: A Book for Animal-Lovers, by R. C. Lehmann. 


§s oes You CALL 
ME? 


I shall sivas be the better, 

O my friend, for knowing you. 
Once, from a higher level, your 
Strong helping hands reached out 
And drew me up from self and doubt 

To heights of broader view, 


I shall always be the braver, 

O my friend, for knowing you. 
For something of your scorn I caught 
For falseness, meanness, and deceit ; 
And now, although we never meet, 

I keep the good you taught.—Avon. 


God’s Miracles. — 

It is common knowledge that in California all kinds 
of experiments have been and are being made with a 
view to the production of new and finer specimens of 





more delicate in shade, more exquisite in design. 


fruits and flowers, 
and many admir- 
able results have 
been thus obtained. 
But a horticultural - 
expert told me that 
the most astonish- 
ing facts in his ex- 
perience of what 
Nature could do 
along this line were 
the totally unex- 
pected and unpre- 
paredfor. He said 
it filled him with 
awe and something 
akin to worship, for 
he could not but 
feel that a smiling 
divine Artificer 
working from the 
other side of the 
veil of sense took 
delight in surpris- 
ing him occasion- 
ally by a sudden 
and unanticipated 
touch of creative 
power. Thus he, 
the human worker, 
would be labouring 
at the cultivation 
of a certain bed of 
blooms of familiar 
hue, shape and size, 
when lo! one fine 
morning a new 
species would ap- 
pear among them 
differing im toto 
from its fellows, yet more gorgeously garbed than they, 
Not 
only so, but once that new species came it remained ; it 

was a permanent feature of the garden, Be 
itself continually. ~What was this but a miracle, the 
kind of miracle that is for ever recurring, not only in 
the world around us but in our inmost souls? It is an 
illustration of the way in which divine grace operates 
in our experience.. You do your best within the laws 
and conditions of your. being, and yet come short, or 
you fail altogether as the case may be, and then you 
find that God in His unearned mercy and loving kind- 
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. ness has gone immeasurably beyond what you ever 


.asked or looked for, has thought for you, and planned 
and brought to perfection over and above all your care 
and striving, a beauty and sweetness which are not of 


time but eternity.—Rev. R. J. Campbell, in “* British Preachers of 
1925, edited by Sir James Marchant. 


It is not to taste sweet things, but to do noble and 
true things, and vindicate himself under God’s heaven. 
as a God-made man, that the poorest son of Adam 
dimly longs. Show him the way of doing that, and the 
dullest day-drudge kindles into a hero.—7. Carte. 
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Just to give up and trust 
All to a fate unknown, 
Plodding along life’s road 

in the dust, ? 
Bounded by walls of 
stone ; 
Never to aa a heart at 
peace ; 
Never to see when care will 
cease ; 
Just to ee still when sor- 
rows fall— 
This is the bitterest lesson 
of all. 


Just to give up and rest 
All on a love secure, 
Out of a world that’s hard 
at the best, 
Looking to heaven as 
sure ; 
Ever to hope, through cloud 
and fear, 


In darkest night that dawn 


is near ; 

Just to wait at the Master’s 
feet— 

Surely now the bitter is 
sweet.—AHenry Van Dyke. 





A Prayer. 
Fill Thou my heart with 
gratitude to-day 
For every friendly word 
and kindly smile ; 
And e’en the smallest bless- 
ing ‘long the way 
That cheers my saddened 
heart a little while. 
I thank Thee for the sun- 
shine and the rain, 
Teihdaak.~. hee “for my 
laughter and my pain; 

I thank Thee for 
the common 
things of life, 

When want, and 
need, and 
poverty are 
rife. 


. I thank Thee, Lord, 
that grief can’t - 
always last ; 

That there’s an 
end to sorrow’s 
darkest day ; 

Then give me 
gratitude for 
pleasures past - 

My joys that 
Thou sawest 
fi tot Olt ake 
away. 

The treasures that 
were lent me 
for awhile 


Pieces from a Patchwork Bag 











OF COURSE YOU REALISE THAT WE 
ARE VERY SUPERIOR PERSONAGES ! 


Sums Less than Five Pounds” 


TuHeEy were building a church in the city, 
And the money was terribly short, 

So they summoned the Church Committee, 

' And the treasurer made his report. 

He read out the list of subscriptions, 
Tens, twenties, and fifties and more, 

And donations of other descriptions, 
In groups of a dozen or score. 

But the smaller donations, though many, 
He did not take trouble to quote ; 

He lumped them together as any 
“Sums under a five pound note.” 


Once, over against the treasury 
In favoured Jerusalem, 

Another Treasurer sat; and He 
Was receiving gifts from men. 

The women came forward as well 
To help His Temple to rear, 

For He is building, and who can tell 
The glory that will appear ! 

This Treasurer does not despise 
The gifts we in love devote 5. 

He names them, although they may not rise 
To the height of a five pound note. 


So the secret of giving is this: 
To give to the treasury’s Lord. 
Those who only give to man may miss 
Acknowledgment or reward. 
But those who give out of love, 
Be their gift but secret and small, 
The Lord of the treasury above 
Is certain to see it all. 
Do not shrink because your mite 
~Is too small for a man to quote ; 
It becomes, with your love, in athe Master’s 
sight - 
As big as a five pound note. 
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“And then recalled—oh, help 


me, Lord, to smile 
And say, “Thy will be 
done” sincere and 
true. 
And give me work these 
empty hands can do. 


For all my cruel sorrow 
and mistakes 
I humbly offer thanks to 
Thee to-day 
If thus I’ve learned to 
soothe a heart that 
aches, 
Or turn some wanderer’s 
feet back to the way 
That leads to home, and 
heaven, and peace, and 
God. 
Thus only can I thank Thee 
for the rod— 
To help another mourner 
to bear his loss— 
Thus only can I learn to - 


kiss Thy cross. 


Cora M. W. Greenleat 
m ‘The Exchange.” 





God gave His children 
memory 

That in Life’s gardens there 
might be 


June roses in December. 
Rev. G. A. Studdert Kennedy. 





God hath marked each 
sorrowing day, 
And numbered every 
secret tear ; 
And Heaven’s long age of 
bliss shall pay 
For all His children suffer 
here.—Bryant. 





Child-like 

Trust. 

I have no answer 
for myself or 
thee, 

Save that I learned 
ieisHydre Samay, 
mother’s knee: 

“All is of God 
thats, -and-is 
to be; 

And God is good.” 
Let this suffice 
us still, 

Resting in ‘child- ~ 
hke trust upon 
His will 

Who moves. to 
His great ends 

Unthwarted by the 
ill. 

John Greenleaf 
Whattier. 





Now that June is 
with us we hope 
that the following 
notes on our ex- 
periences during 
last winter may 
be of use and in- 
terest to poultry- 
keeping readers, 
as it is now time 
for those who wish 
to replace their birds with young stock to 
take the necessary steps to obtain them, 
and, at the same time, make up their 
minds as to what conditions they can 
arrange to give their birds. 

These notes are based on our actual 
experiences during the six months from 
September to beginning of March under 
temporary and somewhat makeshift con- 
ditions, although every possible care was 
taken to make those conditions as easy 
as possible for the stock. 


A Shift of 
Quarters. 


For many reasons we found it necessary 
to move to another district, and we decided 
to take the best of our stock along with 
us, together with sufficient housing, and 
pending other arrangements keep them 
intensively. Accordingly we made the 
move, taking about 250 hens and pullets 
with us. The move had to be made in 
September, which is not a good time to 
disturb pullets, and, as a result, they 
were somewhat late in starting to lay. _ 


Settling in. 

All these birds were heavy breeds, 
and included White Wyandottes, Light 
Sussex, and Rhode Island Reds. They 
were settled in, in rather large units, 
the pullets being housed apart from the 
second and third year birds. The 
pullets were graded and made up into 
three lots, according to size and age, and 
were placed in a house 66 ft. long by 
12 ft. wide, divided into three sections. 
It is a house that has proved excellent in 


previous years for winter eggs, pullets” 


having put up very fine records in it. 
Except in the sleeping quarter, where 
there are wooden floors, the floor was 
carefully made up with clinkers and 
earth rammed and rolled and covered 
with peat moss and plenty of good 
straw. 

The second and third year birds were 
placed in a new house, 20 ft. long by 
16 ft. wide, all in one flock ; but some 
of these were soon shifted to smaller 
houses. The birds were all kept strictly 
intensively, except for one pen of 
Rhode Island Reds, and later on a couple 
of pens of White Wyandottes. These 
had. very small outside runs, which were 





available when the mud was not too 
bad. 


Early Conditions. 
The weather was mainly favourable 
till nearly the end of the year. Very cold 


weather was experienced in November’ 


and December, but this did not seem 
to upset the pullets much as the litter 
kept nice and dry. With regard to these 
pullets we found that by Christmas a 
larger proportion had started to lay than 
during the previous year, and the number 
not laying was quite small. On the other 


hand, the records put up by individual | 


birds were nothing like as good as the 
previous year, although the size of egg 
was excellent. The White Wyandottes 
were easily the best, with the Light 
Sussex and Rhodes a long way behind. 
The Rhodes, however, were laying very 
large eggs with excellent shells. 

Meanwhile the second and third year 
birds were very patchy. Many of them 
continued to lay very well till November, 
and quite a number took practically no 
notice of their move and continued to 
lay without a break. They all moulted 
out quite quickly and satisfactorily, and 
it looked as if they would soon start 
up again—at any rate the second year 
birds. The pen of Rhodes previously 
mentioned moulted during September 
and October, and laid well during 
November and December. Except for 
this pen of Rhodes the only old birds 
laying at this time were a few White 
W yandottes. 


Early Conclusions. 

At this point it looked as if the 
Wyandottes when in large units stood 
intensive conditions the best, and that 
the older birds would do better when 
housed in ‘units of ten or twelve at the 
most. The run attached to the pen of 
Rhodes was really of little use, as when 
the snow came it became a mud pond, 
and for a long time could not be used. 

A Change for the Worse. 
Troubles Start. 

After Christmas weather conditions 
became very bad, and owing to a broken 
land drain the ground outside and under 
the houses became thoroughiy water- 
logged. .It also became almost impossible 
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to keep the litter 
dry, even in the 
houses with 
wooden floors. 
. Therewasalmosta 
complete absence 
of sunshine, and 
owing to the con- 
tinual rain, every- 
thing was running 
with moisture. 
The pullets now began to give trouble. 
The earth floor became very damp and 
conditions very bad. Fresh straw litter 
was useless after a week or ten days. It 
became saturated with moisture and was 
a menace to the health of the birds, so 
they were left without any for a con- 
siderable time, as this was considered 
safe. The conditions were now ideal for 
a bad outbreak of roup. But beyond a 
few cases of cold, which were at once 
isolated, no trouble of this kind arose, 
except one suspicious case, which was 


Drawn by C. J. Vine. 


- immediately destroyed. 


When Cramp 
Set In. 


On the other hand there were many 
cases of cramp, and an interesting point 
about it was that the birds attacked 
were in nearly every case the lowest 
producers. In most casesit attacked birds 
just before or after laying, and sometimes 
a bird would be found on the roost house 
floor in the morning. Ona few occasions 
the bird was quite unable to lay her egg 
for two or three days until she recovered. 
In every case the bird was bright and 
cheerful, and would eat anything placed 
before her, but could not stand on her 
legs; and in bad cases simply lay on 
her side on the ground with her legs 
extended. 

Dealing with the 
Invalids. 

Now the usual cause of layers’ cramp 
is from over-production, or too stimulat- 
ing food. In this case the feeding was 
not at fault, and as before stated, the 
best producers were not attacked. How- 
ever, as a precaution, the proportion of 
the fish meal and maize meal was 
reduced and more bran added to the 
mash, without any improvement. Most 
of the cases recovered very quickly. The 
bird was grain-fed only, and at night 
was wrapped round in a little hay and 
shut up in a nest box for the night, and 
in the morning would often walk out as 
if nothing had happened to her. 

Just a few cases, however, proved very 
troublesome, and these were removed to 
another place, dosed with salts, and 
sometimes put in a basket before the 
fire. Two or three cases proved hopeless, 
and the bird had to be killed. It should 


here be noted that not a single Rhode 
was attacked, and the Wyandottes were 
very much worse than the Light Sussex. 
The Danger of an Outbreak 

of Egg-eating. 

Meanwhile egg production, which 
normally should have shown some 
increase, continued at about the same 
rate; but there was a noticeable drop 
in the size of egg, and the shells became 
rather poor in many cases. As a result a 
good many eggs got broken and eaten, 
and there was a serious risk of an out- 
break of egg-eating. This was a real 
danger at one time, and is a habit very 
difficult to cure. 

Both troubles were no doubt due to the 
damp, as towards the middle of February 
weather conditions became somewhat 
better, and both troubles soon ceased, 
although production did not increase to 
any great extent, even by the end of the 
month. 

Poor Results from ; 
the Older Birds.’ '’ 

Meanwhile the older birds were very 
unsatisfactory. It should be noted that 
all through this district, and in others 
where we have made inquiries, second 
and third-year birds, on the whole, were 
not as productive as usual last winter. In 
our case these older birds could not be 
persuaded to do their duty to any great 
extent, except in the case of the Rhode 
pen, which still continued to put up a 
good show. The main flock in the big 
house proved quite useless, and were 
nearly all cleared out. 

Cases of cramp were not nearly so 
numerous, as presumably the board 
floors were not so cold and damp, but 
such eggs as were produced by the main 
flock had often very bad shells, and in 
this case egg-eating became prevalent. 
An egg put down on the floor became the 
signal for a rush from every direction, 
and there were ten or a dozen birds 
that one never got an egg from.- The 
trapnest, of course, soon picked out 
the chief offenders, and these were 
_ quickly disposed of. An egg filled with 
mustard, petrol and curry powder was 
found very tasty and was devoured 
eagerly ! Z 

Fertility was not very good, and even 
under hens hatching was poor. 

A Small Unit 
Experiment. 

At the end of January two pullet 
pens were made up, one of eight Wyan- 
dottes and the other of nine Light Sussex. 
These have part use of a small run shared 
Ly four pens. Each pen gets half a day’s 
yin out at a time, and even this has 
made a very great improvement, as eggs 
from these two pens are plentiful and of 
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good size and texture. Yet this is only 
bare earth and rather muddy after rain. 
The main flock of pullets showed no 
similar improvement, so it was not the 
weather. 

Comparing the 

Breeds. 

It must also be clearly understood 
that these remarks only refer to heavy 
breeds. Light breeds appear to stand the 
conditions better, but probably most of 
the conclusions are also applicable to 
them. 

We consider that of the three breeds 
kept intensively the White Wyandottes 
are the highest producers under all 
conditions, followed by the Rhodes, with 
the Light Sussex slightly lower. When 
it comes to wet damp conditions, the 
Rhodes are apparently the hardiest, and 
stand up to the conditions better than 
the others. They lay the largest eggs, 
with the better shells; whereas the 
size and texture of the Wyandotte eggs 
deteriorates rapidly as the conditions 
get worse. 

The Light Sussex, although not so 
troublesome to keep in condition as the 
Wyandottes, put up a rather poor show. 
When drier conditions once more pre- 
vailed, the Wyandottes at once improved 
and recovered their position. When a 
pen of Wyandottes, and another one of 
Light Sussex were made up, there was 
a very big improvement in both breeds, 
although the conditions were still 
practicallyintensive. We therefore have 
come to the conclusion that the best 
results will be obtained from small units 
of ten to fifteen, given good housing 
with a dry floor. So much for the 
pullets. 

The Second and Third 
Year Birds. 

With regard to the second and third 
year birds, we have to admit that inten- 
sive conditions do not seem to suit them, 
even when penned in small lots. The 
only profitable pen was that of the 
Rhodes. Some of these were second year, 
and some were third year birds, specially 
selected, and they had all been heavy 
layers as pullets, and the third year 
birds had done very well also in their 
second year. A good supply of eggs were 
produced all through the winter, and the 
eggs were very fertile and hatched fairly 
well. 

The rest were very poor, eggs few, 
small, and badly shelled, and the Light 
Sussex were easily the worst, as they 
merely put on fat and made no effort 
to lay till end of February. - They were 
selected second and third year birds, and 
the conditions obviously were most un- 
suitable for them. 


It would seem, therefore, that in 
heavy breeds the Rhodes stand the con- 
ditions best, with the White Wyandotte 
about as good till conditions get bad. 
The Light Sussex hardly seem worth 
while, and are difficult to keep from 
getting into an over-fat condition. 

We recommend those who wish to 
keep heavy breeds intensively to buy 
Rhode Island Red or White Wyandotte 
pullets, house them well and be very 
careful over the feeding; and do not 
attempt to keep them a second year, 
but replace them, with other pullets. 
Probably the lighter breeds will be found 
more suitable, however. 

An Interesting 
Experiment. 

It is of interest that in 1925 a large 
number of Leghorns were raised inten- 
sively from day-olds as an experiment. 
They were kept intensively all through ~ 
the autumn and winter period, and birds _ 
selected from them were in March of this ., 
year being still kept intensively for a 
feeding and possibly breeding experi- | 
ment. It will be interesting later on to 
see what results were obtained. As 
pullets these birds have so far done 
remarkably well, but of course the 
housing conditions were very good and 
the feeding very carefully matched. It 
would be a very great help if reliable 
means were found to rear chicks inten- 
sively to six or eight weeks old even. 
The great chick mortality takes place 
during these early weeks, and by rearing 
intensively quite a number of the most 
serious chick complaints could be more 
easily controlled. 


The Advantages of 


’ Trapnesting. 


As all our birds were trapnested, we 
were able to avoid what might have been 
a considerable financial loss by promptly 
disposing of those birds that were unable 
to come up to a certain standard. It also 
quickly showed up the worst of the egg 
eaters, and they were promptly dealt 
with. Without this safeguard very 
serious loss might have continued for a 
considerable time. 

Those who wish to keep just sufficient 
birds for their own winter egg supply 
need not be afraid of intensive conditions. 
Do not overcrowd. Keep the houses well 
cleaned, and provide as much good dry 
litter as possible ; and, above all, avoid 
an earth floor. This one point probably 
lost us several pounds’ worth of eggs. 
A wooden or concrete floor could have 
been kept going with dry litter at a cost 
within reason, and without any danger 
of its getting mouldy from the damp 
—one of the biggest risks there is with 
poultry. 


CTHE BEGINNER’S POULTRY BOOK” 


By & T. BROWN 


Published at our Offices. Price 1s. 6d. net. 
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GIvEN good weather, or even moder- 
ately good weather, there is no more 


delightful way of spending a holi- - 


6 


day than “ camping.”’ There is an 
element of adventure about it that 
is irresistible, one never quite knows 
what will happen from day to day. 
Of course, one’s companions must be 
congenial to each other, and lovers 
of the out- door life. The healthful 
benefit. to be obtained from it is 
double that which is derived from 
the ordinary seaside holiday in rooms, 
for the simple: reason that one is 
always in the fresh air both night 
and -day. 

The most ordinary and humdrum 
details of every-day life take on a 
new aspect when done under novel 
circumstances and — surroundings. 
Then there is such a care-free feeling 
about it all, one only has to enjoy 
life and leave all worry behind. 

When asked to join a party of 
campers in a delightful spot, sceptical 
anticipations possessed my mind—in 
fact, the company and the locality 
were the sole inducements. In spite 
of a showery evening, thoughtlessly 
staged by Nature for my arrival, 
thirty-six hours was sufficient time 
to prove the joy that was ours. 

After a long drive over moorland 
roads and a pleasant welcome at the 
farm, where we left the vehicle of 
transport, one descended a hillside of 
granite boulders em- 
bedded in heather and 
bracken, to an ideal spot 
half-way down the valley 
of greensward, sheltered 
on two sides and open 
to the sea. Below us 

_ was a_weird and wonder- 
ful wood, all rocks and 
ferns, between gnome- 
like trees which had 
borne the brunt of many 
a winter’s gale, but burst 
anew into bud and leaf 
with every spring. Deep 
in its bosky shade an 
ever-rushing brook nfade 
perpetual music in all 
the interludes of our gay 
and happy life. 

Awaking early in the 
morning, and seeing 
everything perfectly 
fresh in the unaccus- 
tomed light of an hour 
usually spent in slumber, 


‘those beautiful hills 


By M. P. CLARKE 


the feeling of being on the spot—- 
plenty to do and ready to do it—on 
emerging from the tent, proves at 


‘once the tremendous benefit of only 
one night under canvas. 


So many who would willingly give 
it a trial shrink before their Jack of 
practical knowledge, that perhaps a 
short account of how our camp was 
run would be helpful to them. 

It is essential to choose a spot 
where the soil is dry, and fairly high, 
so that the ground will not remain 
damp long “after rain. © Cornwall, 
where there is such an’ extensive 
coast-line, the cliffs rising steeply to 
an arable tableland in most places, 
is admirable for the purpose. Among 
‘and valleys 
running to the sea, it is easy not only 
to select a suitable place embracing 
the first essentials of comfort, but 
permission to camp is usually to be 
obtained from the local farmers, who 
can thus make a little profit from a 
secluded croft or paddock which may 
be unsuited to cultivation, and not 
required for grazing. 


Camp near a 
Farm, 


The neighbourhood of a farm is a 
great asset in every way. A moderate 


rent is charged for the camping site, 


only a few shillings per week, or 
sometimes so much per tent. Then 
you are taken under the farmer’s 
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Our Trench Fire was between Two Flat Stones; our China 
Pantry was a Hawthorn Hedge. 
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the cart. 
_possess a gun the farmet will be quite 
‘pleased to have the rabbits kept 
‘down in the right *season ; 





protection, and nearly all your wants 
can be supplied on the spot, to the 


‘mutual advantage of tenant and 


landlord. From the farm home-made 
bread, cake, Cornish splits, milk, 
clotted cream, eggs chickens, etc., 
may be supplied ; all this is a great 


advantage to those who run the 


commissariat department. | 
A butcher will probably call once 


_or twice a week at the house, taking 


‘orders and sometimes. selling from 
Should one of the party 


they are 
welcome additions to the pot at both 
farmhouse and camp fire. Sea-fishing 


also provides a pleasant change, and 


with luck there may be trout. 


The Equipment. 
_ The equipment is, 
considerable outlay, but nothing com- 
pared to the expense of lodgings, and 
-is all so much to the good for another 
year. Tents are many and various, 
as a visit to the stores will show. 
There are bell-tents, umbrella tents, 
-bivouac tents, some measure 6 by 
8 ft., 10 ft. in the centre to ridge pole. 
They are made of green rot=proof 
‘canvas, or white duck, and can be 
procured with cots—that is, a kind 
of folding bedstead—and _ valises, 
which are beds all enclosed with 
waterproof material; 
these can be used on the 
cots or placed on ground- 
sheets in the smaller 
- tents. All these things 
roll up into a compact 
package, taking up won- 
derfully little room. 
Many people have 
things of this description 
left over from army days, 
and are willing to lend 
them, which saves fur- 
ther trouble and expense. 
Some tinned provisions 
yop, Should be taken for an 
emergency, but as freight 
has to be considered, they 
can be purchased with 
other groceries from the 
nearest town. Sauce- 
pans, kettles, frying- 
pans, and all cooking 
utensils should be taken 
in a large packing-case, 
not forgetting a good 


\ iy 


of course, a- 


washing-up bowl and kitchen cloths. 
The case becomes the store cupboard 
in camp, possibly the pedestal for a 
table if a few planks can be procured. 

Each member should 
provide two enamel 
plates and mug, two 
knives, fork and spoon, 
and take them as per- 
sonal luggage; the latter 
is convenient when in 
the shape of cabin 
trunks, as these pack 
away under the beds, 
or can be used as seats. 
Talking of 

eats. 

Talking of seats, each 
person might provide 
their own camp-stool. 
An 8 by 6 ft. tent con- 
taining two beds will be 
found a great ‘asset, as 
in wet weather the table 
can be placed in the 
centre, and one can sit 
on the beds on each side. 
plan to make some unbleached calico 
or cretonne bags, 6 by 3 ft., and some 
square, 24 by 24 ft.; when these are 
filled with new-mown hay, thoroughly 
dry, they form excellent under-bags 
for the valises ; the smaller ones can 
be used as pillows and cushions, the 
latter are a great comfort at the hour 
of the siesta. 

Someone with experience should 
superintend the erection of tents with 
strong stays, seeing that all is reliable 
and efficiently done, so that no 
collapse will happen on a stormy 
night. It is as well to have someone 
accustomed to catering for a house- 
hold in charge of the commissariat, 
with one or two assistants to go in 
different directions, if necessary, to 
obtain what is required. If a strict 
account is kept of stores and prices 
the first week, it will be a help to 
those who undertake the second week; 
and experience will show which 
dishes are the most popular, and also 
the respective cost. It must be re- 
membered, however, that everyone 
gets more and more hungry owing 
to the air, so the last week will cost 
more than the first. 


Cooking must be 
Taken in Turns. 


One or two people in the party will 
certainly cook better than the others, 
and probably like cooking, but this 
duty should never devolve on one 
person, however willing. Everyone 
should turn to and help in washing- 
up, but the cooks should always be 
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It is a good 


excused, having already borne the 


burden and heat of the day. 
Our trench fire was between two 
long flat stones about 8in.apart; pots 
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Supper on our return tasted delicious: 


stood on these very well. We burnt 
dead wood collected and chopped 
from our copse. A large supply of 
kindling is necessary; the trench 
fire is picturesque and very useful, 
but as wood is valuable and can only 
be obtained in the more remote 
districts, and not always there, it is 
advisable to have a primus stove, 
as this is not affected by the weather 
as any out-door arrangements can be. 

Folding canvas washing-stands and 
green canvas rot-proof buckets are 
required, as water must be fetched 
every day from the stream, drinking 
water from the well at the farm. 

Our china pantry was a hawthorn 
bush cut so that there were numerous 
twigs on which jugs and mugs could 
be hung. 

Another cool little bower was the 
food pantry and meat larder, where 
everything was carefully covered, and 
sometimes kept in baskets hung on 
branches out of the way of marauders. 


The farmer was a most helpful 


person, sending a farm-cart to the ' 


station to fetch all luggage and 
equipment, also those of the party 
who have no bicycles; the latter are 
really essential, however. 


Our Programmes. 


Breakfast over, and camp made 
tidy, our mornings were generally 
spent on the sandy beach, bathing, 
playing games on the shore, or reading 
and generally lazing in the sunshine, 
followed by mid-day dinner and a rest. 
Expeditions to places of interest or 
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beauty occupied the afternoons, often 
availing ourselves of teas at farm- 
houses, enabling one to go farther 
afield. Whole-day picnics, when we 
took our food with us, 
and spent unforgettable 
hours in the lovely coves 
and rocky caverns over- 
looking that matchless 
sea of jade and sapphire 
blue. Supper on our 
return tasted delicious ; 
we all agreed that even 
a slight flavour of smoke 
enhanced a stew ; so did 
the mushrooms found in 
profusion in the early 
morning. 

Above all, the holiday 
spirit must prevail, and 
the determination to 
make the best of every- 
thing. Each member 
should lay their talents 
at the feet of the others. 
Any portable musical 
instrument should be taken, a sing- 
song or stories told round the camp- 
fire is an agreeable finish to many 
a day. One evening, when unex- 
pected guests arrived, stands out in 
one’s memory. <A lovely bouquet 
of honeysuckle, meadow-sweet, and 
many varieties of heath, scabious and 
toad-flax decorated the table; one 
person made soup, another omelettes, 
there was stewed fruit, Cornish cream, 
and splits. Another brewed the most 
delicious coffee ; the evening rounded 
off to the strains of a ukalele banjo 
and songs with which we sped our 
visitors a long way home through the 
summer night. 

If each person has his or her own 
allotted task, the work is quickly done, 
camp should be made ship-shape and 
fit for an inspection before leaving 
for the morning’s relaxation; the 
comfort resulting from this for the 
rest of the day and night will well 
repay this outlay of time and trouble 
expended upon it. 


Above all—Remember the 
Rights of the Owners. 


In conclusion, it-is necessary to 
remember, however, that most of the 
British Isles belongs to someone, and’ 
the rights of owners must be re- 
spected. To the holiday-maker 
whose life is mainly spent in the 
crowded towns, it appears as though 
all the woods and meadows are 
“ wild ’’—-hence free and open to all. 
But they are not ! 

Timber is most valuable. The 
woods you propose to scour for fuel 
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may be planted with young trees, 
and be as precious as corn or coal or 
meat. The fields may be up for hay. 
In any case, the property is not yours. 
Hence, if you want to camp on it, 
or use it in any way, observe the 
ordinary courtesies of life, and get 
permission from the owner, just as you 
would expect a stranger to do if he 





or she wanted to camp in your front 
garden, or use your hedge for firewood. 

And yet one other admonition is 
needful for the inexperienced. See 


that all fires are thoroughly extin- 
guished when you have done with 
them; and leave your camping-ground 
as clean and healthy and orderly as 
you found it. 


If you have found 
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beauty and soul-refreshment in a 
certain spot, see that after you have 
left there remains that same amount 
of beauty for the refreshment of the 
next comer. If we cannot leave the 
earth better than we found it, at least 
we need not leave behind us sordid 
ugliness, or eyesores, or any form of 
devastation, no matter how small. 





By Mrs. GORDON-STABLES 


Do not wait until you get to the 
seaside to plan the furnishings of your 
beach hut. Plan them all out before- 
hand, and take down the trappings 
with you. Then you will not be 
dependent upon the exiguous re- 
sources of the seaside store, and will 
be able to acquire in town various 
odds and ends of a kind which will 
later on do duty elsewhere. 

I take it, you see, for granted 
that previous holidays of a hutless 
description have convinced you of 
the necessity and the economy of 
having a beach hut, which will enable 
you to cut out the expense of hiring 
each day a bathing machine, and the 
annoyance of having to waste half 
the morning awaiting your turn for 
it; the disadvantage of having no- 
where in the vicinity of the sea where 
you can make a cup of tea under 
shelter ; and the weariness of having 
to toil back into the village every 
time the rain overtakes you. Youcan, 
of course, bring the entire hut with 
you, for there are collapsible affairs 
with rot-proof canvas coverings that 
you may strike on your 
own account, and fold up, 
after the manner of the 
Arabs, when you decide 
to make trek for home 
again. 

But most of us are 
content to hire a hut for 
the duration of the stay 
from the monopolist who 
has planted a quite in- 
adequate supply of these 
little dwellings along the 
shore. You will be wise 
if you ascertain his local. 
habitation and his name , 
beforehand, and secure a 
specimen in a favourable 
position, and in advance 
of your arrival. 

When you do arrive, 
you will, I hope, have 
brought with you to 





begin with a box or two of the 
large size in picture hooks, those of 
shamrock shape with room for three 
tiny nails. I make a point of this, 
because this type of hook leaves only 
microscopic marks behind it. It is 
unpleasant to come into a legacy of 
someone else’s unsightly and Gar- 
gantuan nails, and one does not wish 
to prove a like offender oneself. 

You will Need Plenty 

of Hooks. : 

All manner of useful gadgets you 
may hang from these hooks—a small 
roller-towel rail, for instance, a highly 
desirable adjunct in every well- 
regulated beach hut. The mirror (I 
do like the circular variety so much, 
especially if the whitewood frame be 
given a wreath of conventionalised 
flowers or fruit in bright paints) can 
be hung with picture wire from one 
of these hooks, and below it can come 
what no doubt would not have 
occurred to you ordinarily to hang, 
namely, a common kitchen salt-box 
with a hinged cover. These boxes, I 
have discovered by experience, can 

' prove _— extraordinarily 
useful for holding a 
variety of objects, such 
as brushes and ~- combs, 
matches, sewing mate- 
rials, and so on, where 
circumstances do not 
permit of the provision 
of tables in any number. 
So you can include not 
one, but two or three 
such boxes in your 
scheme, ‘decorated, if 
you will, to match your 
mirror. These salt-boxes 
mostly boast a hole in 
the centre of the back 
splat that will pass easily 
over the hook. 
; An Airer Comes | 
in Handy. 
Now bathing garments 
( will dry out in the open, 
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weather permitting, but it is useful 
to have an airer (quite a small one 
will do) on which to dispose them in 
wet spells, and on which to leave 
them at night. These airers are 
made in collapsible form, too, so that 
they can travel in your luggage with- 
out taking up overmuch room, You 
can, of course, do without the airer, 
if you put up a series of hooks round 
the walls and equip yourself with a 
number of coat-hangers over which 
to slip the garments. 

A Hold-all for 

the Wall. 

If you be a family party, you are 
sure to discover that the number of 
impedimenta that clutter and clobber 
the place (there are no words so 
expressive as those from the country- 
side) is legion. So take my advice and 
make yourself a really capacious wall- 
pocket or hold-all, with pockets of all 
shapes and sizes, from a tall narrow 
one that will keep umbrellas and 
sticks in their place, to small and 
squarer ones that will accommodate 
a change of footgear. A basket for 
fishing-tackle, that will hang on the 
wall, is another help to tidiness. The 
basket can be a bag (pardon the 
Irishism) if need be, and can be 
made, like the hold-all, of silvered 
aeroplane rubber, if some of the 
Government surplus can still be 
traced at the stores. If not, hessian 
will serve well. 

Folding Furniture 
is Best. 

Folding deck-chairs, and tables 
that will fold their legs beneath them 
when required, form the most prac- 
tical type of furnishings, and a sewing 
table, made from a draw-string bag, 
fixed to a camp-stool frame, and 
therefore also foldable, proves a most 
desirable addition. If you fashion the 
bag from the same cretonne with 
which your deck-chair is covered, and 
have a cloth of the same fabric to 
throw over your table, you will have 


done a great deal towards giving 
the hut attractiveness. If you can, 
match up the colours of the cretonne 
in a washable and reversible rug for 
the floor. 1 am a firm believer in the 
virtues of matching up—one of the 
primary conditions, if you wish to 
make a big effect out of small means. 


The Tea Paraphernalia. 


If the hut be your own property, 
there will without a doubt be provided 
within it a small corner cupboard to 
take the tea things and the spirit 
lamp on which the kettle is to be 
boiled. 
elaborate than a medicine cupboard 
of the sort that is sold for bath-rooms. 
But I hope it will be of plain white- 
wood. not already enamelled, and 


It need be nothing more 


that you will decorate it to match 
the mirror and the salt-boxes. On 
top of it can stand the small washing- 
up bowl, which may very well be, not 
the ordinary washing-up bowl at all, 
but a pottery bowl of decorative mien, 
since it will have no cupboard in 
which to hide itself. 

A Beach Mattress 

is a Comfort. 

For your cushions and for the 
beach mattress, which nowadays is 
considered indispensable, you will, if 
you are wise, use aS covers something 
that does not cost much in the first 
instance and does not resent seawater 
in the second. It is worth while to 
test a pattern of the stuff beforehand, 
for these will be flung, as often as not, 
on wet sand, and you do not want 
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to have to make fresh covers, for 
neatness’ sake, during the holidays. 
The beach mattress, which is made 
in such a way that it will fold up into 
a pouffe of some five or six layers, 
makes seashore lounging a thing de 
luxe,and, besides, forms a comfortable 
seat in its folded aspect. It might 
very well own a seashore toilette for 
the summer, and a quite different 
drawing-room one for its autumn and 
winter use at home. 

I would like to suggest a small 
standing bookshelf, and a chest that 
will hold games and rugs as well as 
form an extra seat. But these are 
refinements of beach life, and lest I 
alarm you, let me say that one may 
lead a quite delightful and contented 
beach life without them. 


The Art of Losing Things. 

Nearly all of us are troubled with a habit of losing 
certain things. Some of us lose at least one purse a year, 
others, in the course of life’s journey, leave behind them 
a long trail of derelict umbrellas. Others, again, have a 
way of losing their jobs, their ideals, or their friends. 
It is all a matter of temperament. 

Yet bad as the habit may be in some ways, much of 
the art of life consists in knowing how to lose cheer- 
fully and profitably. That sounds like a contradiction 
of terms, doesn’t it ? But it isn’t, really. I believe that 


whatever we lose, we always gain something at the same _ 


time. Even the loss of a purse can, by making us more 
thrifty for a few days or a few weeks, teach us some 
valuable lessons in economy, and sometimes the loss of 
a friendship which we held very dear proves to be one 
of the very best things that could happen to us. 

It is hard for a girl who has had a love disappoint- 
ment to believe that it is probably a good thing for her. 
Yet it may have been the one thing needful to endow her 
with greater understanding and wider sympathy. Bitter 
as the lesson may be, it is worth learning. 

In first youth, we like always to think of friendship 
as something that will endure for ever. But experience 
proves that friendships are very much like flowers. Some 
are perennial; others are fated to endure only for.a 
while. It is best to recognise this and permit a friend- 
ship to lapse rather than let it develop into a mere 
mutual obligation. 


The loss of one’s job may become the ‘ “ stepping-stone 
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#APPLEWOOD SCENT,’ 


By the 
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to higher things,” if one accepts the temporary reverse 
courageously. Many successful men and women owe 
much to the fact that, having lost a job in which they 
were getting into a mental rut, they were obliged to 
marshal all their faculties to re-establish themselves, 
thereby discovering that they had more talents than they 
had known. 


Wanted—_A Home Poet. 

Why hasn’t more poetry been written about the 
beauty that resides in the little common everyday 
tasks and happenings in the home ? From time to time 
women have written poems dealing with the love of 
home and children, but will a woman ever publish a 
book of poems on the little joys to be found in house- 
hold cares ? Rupert Brooke wrote of— 


“White plates and cups, clean-gleaming, 
Ringed with blue lines. . . 
Wet roofs, beneath the lamplight, the strong crust 
Of friendly bread ; and many-tasting food.” 


Shall we ever find a woman who can write poetry about 
such things as— 


The rainbow colours of soap-suds in the washing-tub. 

The pleasant fresh smell of wet hearthstones. 

The smooth touch of warm dough being kneaded 
beneath the knuckles. 

The charm of polished linoleum. 

The busy sound of apples being sliced. 


And other things like that ? 
VIOLET DISMORE. 


Price Gd. each 
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Wuat a deal of heart-burning that 
agglomeration of cords and headphones, 
wooden boxes and coils that spell a wire- 
less installation can mean to the woman 
who counts tidiness as a primary factor 
in home esthetics! And how difficult 
to combat, how baffling indeed, does it 
seem in any way to restore an appear- 
ance of orderliness in the corner in which 
the modern magic has taken up its 
abiding-place. At once all the pretty 
dainty setting in which it finds itself 
seems out of key, and all because of the 
unsightly paraphernalia which is part 
and parcel of the most-marvellous of all 
the marvels that the science of the day 
has brought within our grasp. 

Firstly Give it a 

Decorative Box. 

Now,the old adage about “‘ What can’t 
be cured must be endured,’ has always 
seemed to me rather a case of getting 
hold of the stick by the wrong end. The 
great art of life, in my view, is to main- 
tain that the unendurable always stands 
for the curable—the only creed for the 
optimists that we allought tobe. Already 
folk have been setting their wits to work 
on this very problem, for, on wandering 
round a curio shop the other day, and 
noticing an array of those senseless 
old dressing-cases of rosewood, clamped 
with brass, that our grandfathers elected 
to burden themselves with on their 
travels, the old dame who ran the place 
informed me that whereas these boxes 
with their silver fittings had been a drug 
in the market for many years, they were 
now in demand for housing crystal sets 
in rooms whose period furniture was all 
at variance with the made-yesterday 
fitments. 

“ Old workboxes with mother-o’-pearl 
insets, Victorian desks with borders of 
cut-brass inlay, buhl note-paper cabinets, 
all such boxes form excellent receptacles 
for the set, while of course small Bible- 
boxes in oak, such as our forefathers kept 
in their church pews, serve the same 
purpose admirably,’ said my informant. 
And I pass her ideas on to you as a 
practical way out. 

If, however, your room should lean 
towards the modernist in decoration, and 
have taken unto itself a set of painted 
furniture, why not decorate the box to 


match ? There is no reason why it should 
always assume the uninteresting choco- 
late brown of commerce. It might very 
well be a gay yellow with a border of 
blue and burnt orange, or it could be 
of elephant grey with a running wreath 
of green leaves all round the edges— 
those conventional pointed leaves that 
are made with a single stroke ot the 
brush, and are so easy to carry out that 
even if you know nothing at all about 
the Slade or the Academy Schools, you 
still can acquit yourself quite creditably 
in regard to them. 

The Head-phones 

must be Hidden. 

But such stunts do not touch the head- 
phones—obstinate things that take a 
deal of camouflaging. There is, of course, 
the doll of the Victorian flounced 
crinoline that could stow them away 
under her petticoats, but if I may 
venture to voice the horrid truth, I have 
wearied not a little of her charms of late, 
so greatly has she been exploited for 
telephones and teapots. No, we must 
think out something more original than 
that. Why not a nice firmly-constructed 
three-fold screen to sit upon the head- 
phone table right in front of the offend- 
ing apparatus and spare the sight of it 
when not in actual use ? Such a screen 
could, I suggest, either be made to match 
the curtains and the covers, or could be 
of a bit of tapestry brocade, tacked to its 
frame with a row of small brass-headed 
nails. In fact, there are all manner of 
possibilities in regard to covering. Lamp- 
shade parchment, a stout wall-paper of 
good design, the Japanese paper that 
looks like old tooled and coloured 
leather, are all good alternatives. Any 
handy school-boy with a carpentry set 
should be able to make the three mitred 
frames of deal, hinged together after the 
manner of a screen, which are all that 
you need as a basis for operations. They 
need be scarcely bigger than a foot in 
height for a crystal set, but in the case 
of a loud speaker, should be designed in 
accordance with the latter’s dimensions. 
The Easel 
Way. 

Yet another way is that of the easel. 
A small easel-stand, such as one occa- 
sionally confers upon the fireplace in 


As Indispensable for the Youngsters as 
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summer-time, could be placed in front of 
the apparatus, and some sort of picture 
bestowed on it, of a size to conceal that 
which must be hidden. The picture need 
not be a picture in the ordinary sense of 
paint and canvas, but can take the form 
of anything that you may consider 
interesting and beautiful enough to be 
placed under glass. It may be great- 
grandmother’s wedding handkerchief of 
Brussels point, or a square of Chinese 
embroidery in lovely colours, or a strip 
of that silk and bead work that belongs 
to the Mid-Victorian era and whose 
vogue is returning just now with great 
force. I can see a specimen of that clever 
cut-out silhouette paper work that girls 
are taking up, looking charming under 
such treatment. 

There are other things that you could 
place on your easel besides a picture. A 
big dish of Swiss pottery, for instance 
(and don’t forget, if you are taking a 
holiday in Switzerland this year, that 
the Swiss pottery is worth seeking out 
and acquiring, for it is excellent in colour 
and design, and very moderate in price), 
or a tray of damascened brass from India 
or Spain, or even a bit of your own 
coloured poker-work or carving. And 
here let me remind you that a number 
of the splendid Underground posters, 
that have of late so glorified our railway 
stations, are to be obtained in miniature, 
and that these, given the right type of 
room, would prove extraordinarily deco- 
rative in such a position. Some of our 
most brilliant artists have contributed 
to different series of railway posters, and 
we really ought to take greater advan- 
tage than most of us do of securing these 
small replicas of-their work. 

But whatever you decide on, let your 
means of camouflage be something that 
can be handled freely—not a cherished 
and valuable vase that might one day 
get a knock from too impetuous hand- 
ling. The wireless belongs in great part 
to the children’s domain, and this is a 
fact that we should do well to keep in 
view when-dealing with the decorative 
side of the question. Maids and children 
who are, through lack of foresight on the 
part of the house-mother, brought into 
daily contact with the irreplaceable, have 
all my sympathy. 


Wireless 
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Now it is well 
known that 
old - fashioned 
love stories 
all have that 
lengthy thing 
that the swift- 
going youth of 
) to-day dis- 
misses —which 
is a preface. 
Does this hour begin acquaintance 
with a courtly bow? A Miss or 
Mr.? No; it is, “‘ Here’s Tom Jones, 
Floss——” And Floss grips his hand 
hard, murmurs, ‘‘ ’Lo, Tom,’’ and so 
starts in the fast, middle! But this 
being an old- fashioned love story, as 
we have stated before, begins with a 
Miss and a Mr. and a preface, and 
ends—as all love stories should— 
with a Mr. and Mrs. 





Mr. Courtney Davenport had been 
favoured from the beginning of his 
existence by a most kind Providence, 
Fate had placed a well-loaded gold 
spoon in his mouth at birth, and the 
gold spoon gave to him the chance— 
which he used—for a good sound 
old-fashioned. education. It also 
enabled him to travel the world ; and 
further, it left him free to follow his 
natural inclinations, which, had fate 
not been so kind, might have repaid 
his devotion to them by hunger, for 
he was made to be an intermittent 
writer of delicate things about out- 
of-the-way haunts and_ usually 
ignored by-ways. 

No doubt—if you are a reader at 
all—you have enjoyed some of his 
charming bits. I suppose you have. 
Many do. They appear, you know, 
not too frequently, in the better 
sort of publications. They would 
appear more frequently if such work 
could be forced; but Mr. Daven- 
port’s writing is like, as much as 
anything, perhaps, the making of a 
butterfly. He sees the places; they 
go into a tight small cocoon in his 
mind, and in due course they emerge 
—winged, iridescent, beautiful—to 
hover over the gardens or the sweet 
lanes they describe ; to make them 
real to the soul who follows, through 
black print, the magic wings. 

As I said, many of us read them ; 
and Alicia Belmont But that 
comes later. First, really, we must 





diagram Mr. Davenport a little 


further. 


The day was April; delicious, 
softer than it should have been, and 
beckoning. Mr. Davenport, . who 
was sitting at his breakfast, frowned 
a little. He felt an unrest that was 
both curious and unwelcome to him ; 
an unrest that took him back to his 
youthful, impulsive, long-gone past 
self. He wanted something, and he 
didn’t know what he wanted, but 
that he wanted it, he knew. 

Benson, who came in, noticed it 
too. (Benson had been with Mr. 
Davenport for twenty years.) 

“Anything else, sir?” 
Benson. 

Mr. Davenport considered it. 

‘“ Benson,” he said, pushing aside 
the egg-cup, ‘‘I think, after all, I 
will have an omelette.” 

Bowing, Benson said— 

“Very well, sir.” 

Then he picked up the egg-cup and 
disappeared, and Courtney Daven- 
port, turning a little in his Hepple- 
white chair, stared from the window 
that looked ‘into a tiny square of 
artfully wrought and truly lovely 
town garden. For twenty-five years, 
he realised (and that was ever since 
he had turned twenty) he had been 
deciding where to go next. And 
for the first time the thought was 
monotonous. He wished. suddenly 
that there were some real reason 
why he couldn’t go anywhere, so 
that he might suffer again the longing 
for Capri, or Taormina, or a walking 
tour of rural Spain. 

If he had something to hold him 
down, he reflected, he might again 
feel the urge to journey, as he had 
once so happily felt it ; for such was 
the obstinacy of man! But since 
he had nothing to hold him down, 
and knew no more of such anchors 
than a land-lubber knows of real 
ones, he decided there was little 
hope. 

“J wonder,’”’ he houete his eyes 
on a stone box of jonquils that 
blazed in his garden, “I wonder 
what I do want—and need ? ” 

His wistfully smiling mother could 
have told him; and even his stern 
father could have answered; but 
they were only proud portraits on a 
fine and faded wall, and Courtney 
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asked. 


Davenport calmly felt himself to be 
so long beyond youth that he thought 
nothing of its needs as being in any 
way related to him. Nor did he 
recall the fact that measles and love 
—when indulged in late—may both 
be most severe. 

Benson came back, He carried, 
on a heated silver platter, the 
omelette. Courtney Davenport, 
looking at it critically, wondered 
why he had thought he wanted an 
omelette; but he set to eating it 
manfully, as a matter of self-discip- 
line. He really must not, he felt, grow 
finicky and troublesome with his 
slip towards old age. 

Benson, who had disappeared, to 
reappear, murmured, ‘“‘ The post, 
sir.” And he laid by his master’s 
place a considerable stack of letters 
and circulars and type-addressed 
things that were bills. (The papers 
were always left in Mr. Davenport’s 


- study.) 


Courtney poked at them indolently. 
His publisher had written him about 
—something. He tossed it aside. 
His tailor, probably sending him a 
selection of spring fabrics; a line 
from an old college friend ; and then—- 
then—he came upon a conservative 
old-fashioned-looking envelope that 
was addressed in the sweetest and 
smallest of old-fashioned feminine 
hands. 

“Courtney Davenport, Esquire,” 
he read, and the-address.. “He 
smiled ; the letter seemed to carry 
with it the scent of lavender. He 
did hope, before he opened it, that it 
was not some appeal for charity. 
And he hoped this, not because he 
was mean, for he was ever generous, 
but because he craved, unknowing it, 
an infusion of that delicious aroma 
and seasoning that, for the lack of a 
better name, is called Romance. 

Benson had disappeared, after 
putting the silver letter-opener within 
reach of his master. Courtney found 
this by a grope, his eyes still on the 
letter; and still looking at it he slit 
it carefully. Then he took out the 
enclosure, to gaze at it with delight 
and pleasure. 

A small. water-colour he found, 
wrapped in soft Japanese paper; a 
miniature it really was, and beauti- 
fully wrought. He saw rising fields 
backed by the haze of blue mountains 
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—a, stream, a smal] fringe of trees—a 
pink-tinted sky dotted with birds. 
The piece held the feeling of reality, 
and, through the attention to detail, 
it gave testimony to the fact that a 
hand of yesterday, a careful Jady’s 
hand from yesterday, had done the 
work. 


He read below it, ‘‘ ‘ Old Fields,’ - 


inspired by Mr. Davenport’s beautiful 
article, ‘ Little Trodden Earth,’ in 
the March Open Way Magazine, 
and offered to Mr. Davenport as a 
small appreciation by a humble 
admirer, Alicia Belmont.” 

‘Bless her!” he thought. The 
scent of lavender seemed to fill the 


TOGMNe. bless “her | 2 ~ What a 
delightful little cramped, careful, 
slanting writing it was! ‘ Female 


Seminary ”’ stood out from it—mitts 
and sandals with ribbon, ankle- 
straps —effulgent skirts — fichus — 
chignons—and an artful curl that 
followed the soft line of neck to 
caress and rest upon it. And now, of 
course, all these an echo given the 
world. by a little old lady, a faded 
bit of human Dresden; or better, 
perhaps, a faint and drying perfume 
that told of other days before its 
final drying and blowing on to— 
who knew where ? 

Interest had leaped in Courtney 
Davenport, and it spread beyond the 
dainty miniature and message. The 
omelette was suddenly good, and, 
to the delight of Benson, Courtney 
finished it betore he made way to his 
study, where he answered one letter 
of his morning’s post. 

At the end of his letter to Miss 
Alicia Belmont he wrote (he feared, 
as he re-read it, rather sentimen- 
tally }— 


““Won’t you tell me about your 
garden ? For I know you have one.” 


Yet he let it slip into the post- 
box and be, therefore, for ever beyond 
his reach, and a week later he was 
glad that he had done this, for in 
reply she wrote— 


“My pDEAR Mr. DAVENPORT,— 
How kind I think you were to answer 
my small tribute, J cannot say. I 
shall ever cherish your letter, and 
already it is put among some faded 
treasures in a little lacquered box 
that is my own.” 


(He saw her trembling uncertain 
old hands dropping his line among 
yellowed crumbling love letters, ball 
programmes, withered and dried 
flowers. ) 


“T have,”’ he read on, “‘ I am glad 
to say, a sweet old-fashioned garden. 
And, as I walk there and attend my 
flowers, it gives me happiness to 
remember that my dear departed 
relatives played in this garden as 
children, and walked there in youth, 
and sunned themselves under the 
oaks I know, when walking grew a 
little difficult for them. 

““T have old-fashioned flowers— 
heartsease, and baby’s breath, and 
hen-and-chickens, and pinks, and 
bachelors’ buttons. The exposure, 
I am glad to say, is admirable.” 


The italics pleased him ; not since 
he had read the letters of that very 
simple and wise soul who was called 
Queen Victoria had he witnessed so 
unconscious and childish an emphasis. 

“The dear, sweet, little old thing,” 
he thought. ‘Ill send her some 
seeds !”’ ; fe 

Which he did immediately, to the 
mystification of the West-end florist 
who was used to sending for Courtney 
huge boxes of the most modern 
blooms to his hostesses and his 
mother’s old friends. 

Then came a short period of 
wondering whether the seeds had 
pleased Miss Belmont, and then 
came the most ecstatic of underlined 
letter that Courtney had ever seen. 


“JT am delighted, and beyond 
expression, my deay Mr. Davenport, 
by your most kind and gracious 
thought,” she wrote. And she went 
on to tell him where she would plant 


‘his seeds, and, with great detail, 


about how the sun would fall upon 
them. ‘‘ The morning sun, which, 
you are aware, no doubt, Mr. Daven- 
port, is the most beneficial tor 
growing things ! ” 

He saw her now, a miniature 
herself, and prettier by far than the 
dainty ‘‘ Old Fields’ she had done 
for him. She would be grey haired 
and tremulous; and upon each of 
her cheeks would be a bit of colour, 
such asis found ona dry and wrinkled 
apple. And she would wear grey and 
walk with a cane, he thought, and her 
manner would be a stately echo of 
the time when all men bowed from 
the waist-line, and when all women 
answered this bow by a sweeping 
curtsey that made a billow and a 
rustle of skirt. 

He sent her more seeds, and with 
considerable trouble, and after a real 
search, a root of a rather rare sort of 
Japanese lavender-flowering vine. 

This further offering quite melted 
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her, and she ended her thank you 
letter for these gifts with— 


‘Such generosity, my dear Mr. 
Davenport, must not be unrewarded. 
And even though I, in my restrictions, 
cannot do more than think most 
kindly of you and remember you im my 
prayers, feel that the larger, outside, 
hurrying world is a just place, and 
thus, I know, that much happiness will 
be yours. And this thought brings 
to me content. I have the honour to 
be, my dear Mr. Davenport, most 
humbly and sincerely your admirer ”’ 
—and her name. 


“The larger, outside, hurrying 
world ” clung to him. He wondered 
how long since she had stepped 
beyond her village, and perhaps even 
beyond her garden gates. And then, 
because the aroma from her letters 
had stolen into his nostrils to linger 
there, and pleasantly, he decided, did 
Mr. Courtney Davenport, that he 
would journey to Torcrag, the Devon- 
shire village, where did abide Miss 
Alicia Belmont, and call upon her 
in the old-fashioned and stately 


way. 


And the fact that ‘“ the old lady ” 


had taken honest hold on him mani- 


fested itself in his careful selection 


from his ample stock of very good 


and correctly tailored clothes, and 
in the fact that he decided to motor 


to Devonshire in his most conserva- 


tive closed car, so that—if Miss 
Alicia felt herself to be strong enough 


-—he might motor her around a bit, 
_without danger to her from draughts. 


The day he started was a May day 


—a perfect day. The chauffeur in- 


formed Mr. Courtney - Davenport 
that they could—with a nine o’clock 
start and smooth running—reach 
Torcrag early in the evening. He 


further said, did the efficient young 


man, that a good comfortable inn 
was said to be there, and that he had, 
according to Mr. Davenport’s in- 


-structions, wired ahead for rooms and 
had had a confirming wire. 


‘““Very good, Smith,’ said Mr. 
Courtney Davenport. The chauffeur 
got into his place, the car purred and 
started, and Mr. Davenport settled 
back to do some dreaming of a silver- 
haired old lady and the pleasure she 
would show upon seeing him. It 
was delightful, he felt, the whole 
delicious episode. He might even 
write it up as ‘‘ A Step into the Past.” 

Perhaps, when he called next day, 
she might offer him some elderberry 
wine and pound cake. He hoped 
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HE KISSED HER 
HAND. 


she would. 
admirably. 

A few miles out of London and the 
country became interesting; but 
Courtney found himself a little im- 
patient with it. He wanted to reach 
Torcrag as he had not wanted to 
reach—well, anywhere—for a long 
number of long years. 

“This is,’ he admonished himself, 


It would fit the picture 





‘a bit silly of me!’ Yet the feeling 
prevailed, and he was glad when at 
last they reached Torcrag to find 
the village a sleepy sweet place, with 
thatched cottages and deep shady 
lanes. 


The Belmont house he found to 
match hisdreams, Lowand rambling 
in type, ruffled curtains were looped 
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Drawn by 
Elizabeth Earnshaw. 


in the windows, and 
flowers were every- 
where. 

“Dear little old 
lady!” thought 
Courtney Davenport 
as he pulled the bell 
which gave answer 
of so loud a jangling 
whir that it startled 
him, 

An old woman 
servant admitted 
him, He gave to her 
his card, and she 
said she would find 
Miss Alicia; mean- 
time, would he please 
go into the drawing- 
room? He said he 
would, and stepped 
over a threshold that 
took him back to 
the manner of—he 
thought then—Miss 
Alicia’s time. 

He saw cabinets 
filled with ,other 
times treasure ; stiff 
old-fashioned chairs 
with wool-worked 
seats; a cretonne- 
covered wing chair 
and sewing-table 
close by; a high 
stern old bureau at 
which—he wondered 
—she had written 
him Ndaais site 
stared happily 
around him he heard 
a step on the stair, 
an uncertain old 
step, and he stood 
up. An old lady 
paused in the door- 
way, smiling. 

Vier Dia wrewl 
port.? ’ she ques- 
tioned in a voice that 
held bells. 

“Miss Belmont !” 
he answered, bow- 
ing, smiling, utterly 
satisfied—more than 
; satisfied by the pic- 
ture she made, She put out a hand, 
and he took it reverently. 

‘“ Sit down, please,’ she said with 
a little flutter that pleased him. “I 
am glad to have this little chance to 
thank you for the kindness you have 
shown my deay grand-niece, before 
Sophie summons her. You have 
made the child so happy !”’ 

He murmured something as he 
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blinked. He meant to murmur, “ It 
was quite nothing !’’ but he didn’t 
know whether it had come forth in 
that way. He dropped to the chair 
Miss Belmont assigned him, still 
blinking, his dream in too many 
pieces, he felt then, ever to be 
mended. 

“ There is little here for youth,” 
Miss Belmont went on in her careful 
way; “little here save dreams 
and flowers, and, of course, reading. 
Reading. And Alicia, having admired 
the beauty and the fineness of your 
literary work for so long, I urged 
her to make such thank you as she 
could.” 

‘* Hey work is beautiful,’ he said 


hollowly. 
Miss Belmont nodded. Then 
Sophie appeared at the doorway 


and Miss Belmont spoke. 

“Sophie,’’ she said, “‘ Miss Alicia 
is, I think, in the lower garden. 
Summon her, and tell her to put on 
her sprigged muslin, and then come 
to the drawing-room. We will,” 
she added to Courtney Davenport, 
as Sophie went creaking away, 
“wander to the yellow drawing- 
recom. Sophie did not know, of 
course, the status of our Visitor.” 

He followed her, still dazed, across 
the broad hall, and into a room of 
yellow satin walls, and a more 
formal arrangement of the gone 
glorious. And there Miss Belmont 
talked as she had been trained to 
‘talk in her far youth—of the weather, 
and health, and growing things— 
while Courtney, fuming and longing 
for escape, unwillingly waited. 

He hated flappers—hated them ! 
He always had hated them! She 
would come bouncing in to say, 
“Your things are wonderful !’’ She 
would try to annex him, and that 
always stiffened him, Her aunt, he 
decided, had written the letters. 
And then 

She paused on the threshold, 
breathing so quickly from her excite- 
ment that the frill that circled her 
shoulders rose and fell. Big eyed, 
sweeter by far, and younger than 
the fresh May day itself; graceful, 
shy, and, oh, so different, so beauti- 
fully different from the youth that 
Courtney knew. 

“Come, child,’’ Miss Belmont 
ordered. She came near. He found 
her fingers to be cold and shaking. 
And, somehow, he was holding her 
hand between his while he said— 

“My dear child! Didn’t you 
know I owed you a thank-you visit 





for the \chief treasure in my art 
collection ? ” 

She whispered— 

‘Oh, Mr. Davenport!” . 

“Sit down, child!” said Miss 
Belmont. And Alicia obeyed. 


He went away, outwardly urbane, 
but inwardly fuming. He had not 
had a second’s chance to.speak to that 
dear pretty child. The old lady had 
monopolised everything. And how 
he had wanted to talk with Alicia ! 
To wander in the garden with her ! 
To hear her talk! He was, he ad- 
mitted ‘‘ captivated.’ But he did not 
then know all that that meant. 

The visit had followed the old rigid 
pattern he had hoped for before he 
came and saw, and was, undoubtedly, 
conquered, But now—how irritable 
his attitude to “ the miserable cramp 
of artificial yesterday ” | 

He had tried to draw “ the child ” 
into the talk; he had addressed her 
several times, and each time Miss 
Belmont. had looked her vast sur- 
prise. In Miss Belmont’s day young 
people were seen and not heard. 
Miss Belmont expected to monologue. 
She did monologue. They sat 
stiffly while she told them of the 
lamentable changes that had come 
to the village through the thing 
called “‘ progress.’”’ Then they had 
had small glasses of dandelion wine 
and caraway cake, which, Alicia 
had passed to them with shaking 
hands. Alicia said nothing save a 
COViese a LOl cautn NOmma tin: mami ama: 
‘eves: or a o Now Ma Davenport: 
She had chance to say no more. 

Mr. Davenport departed with a 
new feeling ; and so unused to it was 
he, that he did not understand it at 
all. But it was love. 


Again back in London, it seemed 
to Courtney Davenport bitter and 
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hurting that so young a thing must 
live in so old a way. She should, he 
decided, be married to a delightful 
young man who could cherish her 
and guard her and—love her—and 
thus be liberated from her tower. 
But, considering it, with a heart at 
zero from no reason that he could 
then diagnose, he could not find one 
man from all his vast acquaintance 
whom he considered ‘‘ proper, fitting,”’ 
in brief and Saxon, “ good enough ”’ ! 

She was as rare, he decided (and 
he thought about her a very great 
deal) as the one vase of its kind he 
had seen in the most sacred of all 
sacred Japanese temples. As rare 
and as beautiful. He tried to conjure 
for his imagination’s sight the man 
who could be Prince for her, and 
again he failed. 

Then suddenly he thought, “Oh, 
if I were young!” And the truth 
ran through him—a leaping fire—to 
leave him self-scornful, bitter, burnt. 

He still sent her small offerings ; 
now a tiny carved casket he thought 
might bring pleasure ; again a vase ; 
perfumes, too; once a soft scarf; 
but that, aunt bade her return. 

He saw her tears through the letter 
that came with it, and he felt her 
hands on it. And Benson, who was 
valet as well as butler, was consider- 
ably amazed and startled to find 
in his master’s top bureau drawer 
“a lady’s—a lady’s scarf!” 

Foolish he called himself many 
times. He had, seen her once: 
Yet the feeling went on, as breath 
sometimes goes on when a heart is 
too weary to wish it. 

But he dismissed the idea of going 
to see her again. It was bad enough 
now, with his futile wishes, and shame 
of them; and then Anyway, 
what chance with the old dragon 
guarding ? 





When the “‘ old dragon ”’ died, he 
rather rued his feeling and his 
mental taggings of her. And, when 
Alicia wondered to him in a letter 
about what she should do, he made 
another tour to Devon, but not with 
the calm certainty he had had the 
first time—that time when he had 
expected a charmingly colourful 
episode that would lend to him words 
for his pen. But as a defeated 
hungry lover, he set out, vowing to 
stifle self; vowing to do what he 
could, vowing to “ keep it hidden 
and under ”’ ! x 

He found Alicia sweeter than he 
had dreamed her in the hurting 


black; and seeming to feel him her 
one real friend. 

“ Aunt kept apart from the people 
here,’ she explained, “‘ and that has 
left me without many friends.” 

He said gently— 

“T see, my dear.” ; 
ole do 


““ And now,” she went on, 
need advice.” 
“Anything I can do in any 





way——”’ he put in. 

Her “thank you” 
was so soft, intense. 

‘* T did not write you of my worries 
until I’d tried to end them myself,” 
she explained, ‘‘and then I did, 
because I do need you, and I knew 
you would come.” 

He managed a creditably steady— 

ewes t 

“Aunt left quite nothing,” she 
said. “It is so strange. I knew 
nothing of it, but even this house 
must be sold, for money borrowed 
of some one by aunt. I can’t quite 
understand. Iam not a bit clever ! 
And that will take even the house!” 

He said, feeling a parrot— 

pelescers 

She drew a deep breath. 

“ And I took my work,” she went 
on, with an effort that showed, “ and 
they said it was too old-fashioned, 
and that, any way, no one wanted 
water colours any more. And you 
weve so kind about it! The silly 
little thing I made you!” 

““My dear !’’ he said. He put out 
a hand, and she put hers in it. “I 
love it!’ he said intensely. He 
saw her eyes fill. 

“Ts there no young man, child ? ” 
he questioned. She shook her head 
very definitely. For a moment he 
studied her. And as he did he saw 
her, and her chances in the world he 
knew all, all too clearly. 

A bit of yesterday, she was. Hesaw 
all the lines of her letters, her own 
letters, most sweet to him from it. 
But he supposed the sleek - haired 
young men would think her odd, and 
the working world would find her 
slow. And ‘‘ even the house,” she 
had said, ‘“‘ even the house.” 

“« Alicia, child, do you dislike me ?” 
he said, after moistening his lips. 

“Oh, no!’ she whispered fer- 
vently. 

“Well, then,’’ he went on, “‘I want 
you to consider these things—with 
what—I am so proud to offer you. 
Tam forty-five——*” 

She looked at him to see a tall, 
spare, grey-haired man with kind 
lonely eyes, a fine nose, controlled 


shook him, it 
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lips. ‘“‘ The handsomest man,” she 
thought, “in all the world.” 

“But even at that,’’ he went on 
ruefully, “I am old, and yet I shall 
be semi- young per- 
haps for a number of 
years. I have suffici- 
ent money for all the 
comforts and some of 
the loveliest luxuries, 
and I have a house 
that has become very 
empty lately. If you 
would come to my 
house, and be my guest 
there, and to me, but 
to the eyes of the 
world and for the 
world, my wife, I 
would be wholly satis- 
fied, and more happy than I have 
ever been, I know.”’ 

She said, her lips smiling, but 
unsteady— 

MOhvmayel 2?” 

He tried to laugh—failed; he 
whispered, a partial echo of her 
acceptance with— 

“* May’ you? My dear!” 

He kissed her hand as he had 
planned to kiss her hand when he 
dreamed her to be a very old lady. 


Then came the new order and the 
settling to it, and for both of them 
it was utterly delicious, and a pain. 
Consulting her, even teasing from 
her her preferences, he arranged a 
suite for her in his hitherto rather 
rigidly masculine- minded London 
house. Chintzes, and airy curtaiis, 
light and pastel tones, furniture of 
such beauty and daintiness of line 
as would, he felt, be suitably placed 
in her rooms, and a space, even, he 
remembered to save for her treasure 
chest, wondering, with a cold clutch 
at heart, whether there were in 
it other letters written her by other 
men ? 

Then one day it was arranged, and 
there came a time of waiting. And 
he found that it was not easy for him 
to wait. And then, another day, 
and he motored to Devon, where, 
before an old clergyman he murmured 
things he felt so deeply that he coula 
not say them clearly to Alicia. And 
those things made her his wife. 

And then London. And how she 
loved her rooms! Her pleasure made 
his eyes smart. ‘‘ How half alive I 
have been,” he thought. And as the 
weeks sped by this feeling increased 
for him. She brought sunshine to 
him, and such utter starvation as he 
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had only, and but faintly, dreamed 
could be. And, in turn, he sometimes 
made her very happy, and often made 
her very miserable, because he made 
her wonder whether he 
would ever love her? 
(And how she prayed 
he would !) 

The days ran thus; 
downstairs. usually 
ahead of her, he would 
hear her feet on the 
stair, and then, hurry- 
ing to the hall, he 
would see youth trip- 
ping towards him, 
smiling shyly and 
warmly. 

And she, looking 
down, would see a tall 
man who held out his arms to her 
without lifting them. 

Then they would go out to break- 
fast, and Benson would bid them a 
happy good morning (the servants 
were “satisfied ”’ with “ hey’”’) and 
they would settle. Then Courtney 
would look over the flowers in the 
centre of the table, think a little of 
how the sunlight caught and tangled 
in her smooth yellow hair, and of 
how he liked it dressed as it now was, 
in swirls around her ears. 

Then letters would come, and she 
would slit them open and pass them 
to him, and hope he had “a nice 
post.” And almost every morning, 
after he left her to turn to his study, 
he wondered how he had borne it 
before she came, and how he was 
bearing it now ? 

She had quaint ways of saying 
things and of seeing things. She 
pointed out much to him that he had 
missed. There was a sweetness about 
her view-point that shook him, and 
sometimes a look in her eyes that 
made his heart break. It made him 
think— 

“Tf she ever does love, how she 
will love, and—what will happen to 
me?” 

Already she was grown so close to 
him that he could not move through 
the most hurried hour without a 
hundred thoughts of her. And 
because he wanted to be with her so 
much, he kept himself away enough 
to make her wonder, and to make her 
miserable. 

“TI mustn’t inflict myself on her 
because I can,’’ he decided. So 
he doled out to his hungry self the 
proper proportion—he thought—of 
her hours. Meals, drives, alittle talk- 
ing and reading together. And it all 
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should have been quite happy. But 
it was not. Oh, it was not! And 
one day Courtney noticed, with a 
heart stopping and whole alarm, that 
she was getting thin. 

‘“She needs young people,’ he 
decided valiantly, ‘‘and she shall 
have—like it or not myself—what 
she needs,” 

So he urged her out and she went 
out, until one fatal day when she 
decided that it could not go on “this 


2? 


way. 





He found her crying in his study. 

“My, dear, he said, before: the 
saw through the late afternoon’s 
haze that she was crying, ‘“‘ my dear, 
what a pleasant surprise! I didn’t 
know you ever came here ! 

‘““T come here,”’ she said defiantly, 
“ often when you are out, for after 
all ’’—she choked, and thus he heard 
her tears and then saw them—“ for 
after all,” she repeated, “‘ you are 
my husband.” 

“You have a right anywhere,” he 
‘answered, ‘‘the most gracious right 
of welcome.” 

She fumbled for a handkerchief, 
and to his agony, frankly hid her 
small face init. He crossed the room 
to stand by her awkwardly, stricken, 
heart breaking in him. 

“Tm going away!’ she whimpered. 

He caught his breath. 

““My dear!” he whispered. 

‘“J—I can’t go on this way,”’ she 
acknowledged unsteadily. 

His face stiffened. 

“Will you,” he said, “can you, 
tell me about it ?”’ 

She said—when she could—that 
she would try. And he dropped toa 
chair that was facing hers, and on 
it he bent towards her. 

“TI could have stood it,’ she 
whispered, “‘ anything, even living 
here and—and knowing you—you 
didn’t care enough for me to—to 
kiss me.” 

“Oh!” he said, but he said it in 
an undertone, for his breath was 
short, and she did not hear it. 
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when she looked up she knew why. 
He kissed her, trembling, and then 
he had to wipe his eyes. 


‘You don’t. know how I’ve felt 
—when ‘I’ve heard you — moving 


around your room—and—and knew 
you—you didn’t Jove me.” 

He said now, quite 
clearly, but in a curi- 
ous level tone, 

“JT do ; I know how 
VoOUuwerelt, 

She went on— 

“But I could have 
borne that to be—be 
near you. But when 
Isaw your disappoint- 
ment in me——”’ 

“ Disappointment ? 
My dear !”’ 

“Tt showed—when 
you urged me to go 
out with young people, and —and 
bring young people here. You talked 
of it. You talked of it so constantly. 
And you—you are so incorrigibly 
young! I’ve felt—I’d never be young 
enough for you—and a 

In a daze he stood up. He drew 
her to her feet. He put his arms 
around her for the first time, and 
after a startled second he knew—as 
surely as he had known with one 
look his love for her —that she 
belonged in his arms. She sobbed 
suddenly and clung closely to him. 

““ Sweetheart—dear, dearest !”’ he 
managed, and then he could say no 
more, 

But she could! She said, against 
his waistcoat, so vehement] y— 

“Tl never be modern! I can’t be. 
I almost hate them all—those—those 
young people! I want to stay 
here, with you, always. I can’t—can’t 
be modern except in one thing. I 
could tell you, as loudly as any 
‘flapper,’ that I Jove you.” 

His quaking shamed him, but it 
told her—old-fashioned or not !— 
the things that he could not say. 

“TI want you,’ she entreated 
loudly, “ to say you Jove me, and to 
call me the thing I want to be—not 
enly in the world’s eyes, but in 
yours,” 

But still he did not speak, and 
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don’t want me 
changed ? ”’ she ques- 
tioned wonderingly. 

Still he could not 
speak easily, so he 
shook his head and 
tightened his arms 
and let her under- 
stand thus. Looking 
down at her, he knew 
that he had found the 
anchor he had craved, 
and the youth that 
would make him love 
to wander but never 
without the anchor— 
never without her. 

““Never!’’ she said unsteadily. 
“How I love you! How I Jove 
you!’ And again drew his head 
low. 


“ And 


you 


Benson was a bit worried at 
dinner; they were so silent that it 
‘almost seemed as if they’d had a 
little falling out,’ and they kept 
looking at each other ‘‘ so curious,” 
and ‘‘ neither of ’em ate hardly a 
thing.” 

But after he had been gone from 
the room a good while, and came 
back, ‘‘thinking to take out the 
coffee service,” he saw that it was 
all right. They were standing, so 
hushed, looking out in the small 


garden, his arm around her, his 
cheek against her hair. It was 
“quite like a _ picture,’ Benson 


thought, “in an old-fashioned love 
story.” 

He departed very silently, being 
careful about the shutting of the 
door. For ‘“ words ’”’ or not, Benson 
knew that there was a sweetness in 
new understanding, and not he to 
disturb that, ~ Yes, he, knew. ite 
he had seen that understanding before 
he stealthily crept from the two who 
were together. Such new under- 
standing as made his eyes smart and 
a little thickening in his old throat. 
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Chapter Xti. (Concluded.\ 


Miss RAYNOR arrived, and she and 
Pippa had a pleasant suite of rooms 
all to themselves—a school-room, a 
large bed-room, and a smaller one lead- 
ing out of it where Pippa slept. The 
little girl was very proud and pleased 
to have a bed-room of her own, and 
took at once a great liking to her 
governess. 

Mabel Raynor was a delicate-looking 
girl, with large dark eyes and pale cheeks, 
but she was energetic and high-spirited, 
and had the knack of teaching small 
children and keeping them happy in 
lesson time. 

When Miss Lyle left, Orris began to 
find her time pleasantly occupied. She 
acted as organist every Sunday in the 
little church; she took the Sunday- 
school in the afternoon; and she had 
a weekly class for the fisher-lads, and 
young men when they worked at crafts. 
She was thankful that she had little 
leisure for brooding over the past. When 
Dugald heard of this fresh move of hers 
he came down to expostulate. 

“You are the most extraordinary soul 
for falling on your feet,’’ he grumbled. 
‘“T was hoping you would get so moped 
and dull with the lack of occupation 
and of society, that you would thankfully 
throw yourself into my arms when I 
came down to see you, and beseech me 
to take you back to town.” 

“ Ts that like me ? ’’ questioned Orris, 
with dignity. 

“Perhaps not; but I’m always 
hoping to see a change in you. You are 
too self-sufficing, my dear Coz.” 

“Oh!” sighed Orris, with downfallen 
face, as she remembered another who 
complained of the same fault in her ; 
“surely I am not, now. I have had a 
fall, and a bad one, Dugald. I sometimes 
think that, like Queen Mary with Calais, 
I shall go down to the grave with 
‘library’ engraven on my heart. I 
hope I sha’n’t fail in my trust now. I 
pray I may not.” . 

Dugald looked around him. 
were talking in the com- 
tortable morning-room 
at Cudweed Chase, the 
room in. which Orris 
chiefly lived. There 
was a blazing log fire in 
the open grate, golden 
chrysanthemums were 
in great bowls on the 
deep window-sills, 
brightening the room 
with their colour. If it 
was furnished in early 
Victorian style, it was 
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essentially comfortable. There were 
deep arm-chairs, and a big Chesterfield 
covered with bright cretonne; the 
Turkey carpet underfoot and heavy red 
velvet curtains to the three windows 
facing seaward all made for warmth and 
cosiness. 

“Yes,” he repeated; “‘ you fall on 
your feet, and go from one comfortable 
house to another. Not that I call the 
farm-house comfortable, but you started 
well down there, at Pinestones. What is 
that fellow doing? Going on with his 
farming, or living decently, like the rest 
Onusie a 

“T think his life as a farmer more 
decent than lounging about in London 
clubs,”’ said Orris rather sharply. “I 
believe he is continuing to farm.” 

“ Knew I would get a rise out oi 
you if I but mentioned his name,’’ said 
Dugald, with a short laugh. “ Now, look 
here, Orris, you are not going to waste 
your life down in this quiet place, and 
spend the rest of your years as a house- 
keeper or caretaker—which ever you like 
to call it. Give it a trial if you like, but 
come up to town before Christmas, now 
do! Your flat will be vacant again, I 
believe, by tbat time. We want you 


badly.” 

Orris shook her head. 

“You are a disturber of peace, 
Dugald. I may come up for some_ 


Christmas shopping, that is all that I 
can promise. I am perfectly happy here, 
and so is Pippa. I could not be dull. 
Next week we are having three or four 
visitors.” 

Dugald shrugged his shoulders. 

“ *Decayed gentlewomen ’! Isn’t that 
the expression? What a life for you / 
Will you sit up doing knitting and 
crochet with them, and talking about 
theumatics, and all-the ills of poverty 
and old age ?”’ 

“ At all events I shall be trying to 
cheer poverty and old age,’ retorted 
Orris good-humouredly. And she sent 
him back to town with no ray of hop 
for himself in the situation. 

‘‘ His life is so limited,’’ she said to 





herself; ‘it is bounded on all sides by 
conventionality. Never, never could I 
link my life to his, and he must be con- 
vinced of it by now.’ Her thoughts 
flashed to Jock. He would never stagnate 
anywhere. He was a born worker, and 
whatever he put his hand to seemed to 
prosper. “‘ I should like a talk with him 
again,’ was the desire of her heart ; 
“he braces one, and makes one believe 
in the happiness of work.’ Then, as 
usual, she took herself to task for think- 
ing about him, and turned to other 
matters in hand. 

A great pleasure soon came to Pippa. 
Miss Lyle kept a couple of horses for her 
own use, and a tiny Shetland pony to 
work the big lawn-mower. She had an 
old coachman who had served her faith- 
fully for years; and as- he had to 
exercise the horses in his mistress’s 
absence, he asked Orris if she would care 
to ride one of them ? 

“The little Missy could have the pony. 
I would dearly like to teach her to ride. 
Miss Lyle herself took her first riding 
lessons from me.’’ 

Orris demurred at first. She had 
ridden as a young girl, and had always 
loved horses. As for Pippa, she went 
perfectly wild at the thought. 

Miss Lyle was consulted, and she said 
she would be only too glad for them both 
to exercise the horses. So the riding 
began. 

Pippa,took to it as a duck takes to 
water. She went out directly after break- 
fast with Perkins, before her lessons 
began, and sometimes had a ride with 
her aunt in the afternoon. The narrow 
lanes and steep hills did not incommode 
the horses. Perkins said that he was 
thankful they kept the motors and 
charabancs from coming near them. 
Like most grooms, he had a jealous 
horror of Miss Lyle taking to a car and 
putting down her horses. 

“ Oh, Aunt Ollie,’’ said Pippa one day, 
coming in rosy and breathless after her 
ride, ““ how I wish Master Jock could 
see me on my pony! Shall we never see 
him again? He is my bestest friend in 
the world !”’ 

“Perhaps he may 
come and see us one 
day,’’ said Orris. 

She knew that the 
word must come from 
her, but she was not ° 
yet ready to send it, 
and little thought of 
the circumstances in 
front of her that would 
force her hand. 

The first visitors to 
arrive from town were 
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‘““VvoU HAVEN’T ANSWERED MY QUESTION YET,’ 
HIS RIGHT HAND OVER ONE OF HERS AS HE SPOKE.” 


a lonely clergyman’s widow, an Irish 
single lady who had lost her beauti- 
ful property, and an Indian officer’s 
daughter who had attempted to set up 
a small preparatory school for little boys 
at Hampstead Heath and had failed in 
the attempt. 

Of the three, Orris’s sympathy was 
mostly with the latter. She was barely 
thirty, but looked much older. She had 
a young brother at a public school, whom 
she was educating; and latterly she had 
almost starved herself to do it. Miss 





HE SAID, LAYING 


Lyle had found her one day fainting in 
a ’bus. In her usual prompt energetic 
way she had accompanied her home, and 
then, seeing the poverty of her bed- 
sitting-room, she had insisted upon 
taking her into her town house as a 
guest, and, after hearing her story, had 


_ sent her off to Cudweed. 


“Tf you don’t like to be idle,’’ she said 
brusquely to her, ‘I'll give you orders 
for knitted silk jumpers. I supply a shop 
in town with those made by different 
friends of mine.” 
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So Kathleen Walters 

- had arrived, and Orris and 

she became very good 
friends. 

Miss O’Flauty and Mrs. 
Hatton, the other two 
ladies, got on extremely 
well together. Orris had 
often heard of the great 
difficulty in having a 
happy household of per- 
fect strangers, but so far 
she had had no disagree- 
ables.. Each of the three 
was thankful beyond 
words to be for a time 
freed from the carking 
care of a small purse and 
a lonely life. 

And then one morning 
Miss Raynor came to Orris 
with a troubled face. 

“| don’t think Pippa is 
at all well, so I am keep- 
ing her in bed. She does 
not want to get up, says 
her head hurts her. She 
complained of the cold 
yesterday evening, and I 
gave her a hot drink and 
put her to bed; it may 
be a slight chill. Will 
you come to her ?”’ 

Orris had been at her 
fisher-lads’ class the even- 
ing before. 

“Why didn’t you tell 
me last night ? ’’ she said, 
as she took a thermometer 
into Pippa’s room. 

“J though it might 
pass off.” 

Pippa seemed drowsy 
and flushed when her aunt 
bent over her. Her tem- 
perature was found to be 
one hundred and three, 
and the doctor was sent 
for at once. He looked 
grave when he had ex- 
amined her. , 

“ Has she been playing 
in the village at all ?’’ he 
asked. 

“JT don’t think so. 
Why?” E 

“There’s an outbreak 
of fever—rather a nasty 

kind; and one child is dying, I fear.”’ 

Orris’s face blanched. ; 

The doctor, an old man, put his hand 
on her shoulder. 

“Don’t get frightened. With good 
nursing there ought to be no danger, 
but one can never tell. Would you like 
a nurse ?”’ 

“No, “oh, no,’’ cried Orriss “mot 
unless she gets very much worse. Is it 
infectious ?”’ 

“Slightly. I should take precautions. 
If you nurse her, keep in this part of the 
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house.’ Then he gave her directions, 
and Orris listened with a clear head but 
an aching heart. 

Very anxious days followed. Miss 
Raynor ran the house, and looked after 
the guests. Orris never left the sick 
child’s room. Maria Dabbs came up to 
help, and proved very efficient as a nurse. 
Poor little Pippa became delirious, for 
the fever ran very high, and her in- 
cessant talk was about ‘‘ Master Jock.” 

“T- want Master Jock. Why doesn’t 
he come ? I want to go to the powder- 
room. Let’s hide from Snuffy ? Not you, 
Aunt Ollie, I want Master Jock to carry 
mens 

She was a frail little thing, and had 
always had more spirit than strength. 
The doctor was anxious, for her strength 
seemed ebbing away, and Orris, out- 
wardly calm and almost cheerful, was 
in her heart absolutely hopeless. She 
thought of the light-hearted careless 
mother so many thousands of miles away, 
but who yet hall a great affection for her 
child ; and she thought of her own life 
unbrightened by the winning ways and 
joyous spirits of her little niece. Her 
lips moved in continual prayer: “O 
God, let it be Thy will to spare her! 
Have mercy on us! Come near, in our 
hour ot need, and heal and save, for we 

cannot !”’ 

- The fever ran its course, and, when it 
left her, the child lay like a broken lily, 
her little wasted face, with its big eyes, 
white as the pillows on which she rested. 
She hardly knew her aunt, until one 
afternoon she sat up in trembling 
agitation. 

“Master Jock ! 
Jock.’”’ 

The pitiful wail was too much for 
Orris. 

“Yes, darling, he will come. T’ll send 
for him.’’ 

The doctor happened to call at that 
moment. Orris followed him out of the 
room. 

“ She seems to be conscious, shall I 
send for Mr. Muir ? She cries continually 
for him.’ 

“Send by all means. I’ve known that 
kind of thing answer if—if he can be in 
time; but she’s getting weaker. A 
distinct step down-hill this morning.” 

With trembling hands Orris wrote out 
a wire— 


Oh, I want Master 


“ Pippa wants you. Come immediately.” 


And dispatched it by the hands of 
Perkins. 


Chapter 217i. 
Jock’s Arrival. 

It was early dawn when he arrived. 
Orris met him at the front door, and for 
the first time her fortitude nearly for- 
sook her. 

“ She is sinking fast,’’ she said, as she 
held out her hand to him; “ but she 


still murmurs your name. She has had 
no sleep for twenty-four hours, but she 
is barely conscious.” 

She led the way swiftly upstairs, and 
Jock followed her in perfect silence. The 
darkened room, the tiny wasted form in 
the bed, the agonised look in Orris’s eyes 
as she signed to him to come near, sent 
a thrill through Jock’s heart. But very 
softly he seated himself by the bed, and 
took the little hand in his. 
~ “Tittle El{!”’ he said, in his cheerful 
good-natured tone. 

Instantly the heavy lashes quivered 
and the eyelids opened. A long look of 
recognition followed. 

“ Master. ” the little voice could 
get no farther, and trailed away into 
silence. ‘ 

‘“Yes, I’m here; and we’re going to 
have great fun when you get better.” 

Pippa drew his hand up to her, and 
laid her cheek on it with a quivering 
smile, the first smile that Orris had seen 
for many a long day. Her lips moved. 

Stay ; 

“ Yes, I’m going to stay all right.” 

The heavy eyelids shut again. Orris 
came forward, and with a _ teaspoon 
got some meat jelly into her mouth. 
She swallowed it, pillowed her cheek 
afresh on Jock’s hand with infinite 
satisfaction, and dropped off into a 
sound and healing sleep. Jock sat still, 
and for two hours never moved. 

“Tt’s touch and go with her,’ Orris 
had whispered. 

He nodded, but the tender pity and 
love in his face, as he looked at Pippa, 
brought the tears with a rush to Orris’s 
eyes. 

She sat on the opposite side of the 
bed, and they waited together for the 
awakening. At one time Orris thought 
she might even now be slipping away 





- from them, so faint was her breathing ; 


but Jock reassured her. 





wJoek’s Inheritance 


“She is breathing regularly. I believe 
she’ll pull round.’ 

His quiet cheery voice brought hope 
and balm to Orris’s soul. She was nearly 
at the end of her strength, and Jock was 
shocked to see how thin and worn she 
had become. 

When at last Pippa opened her eyes 
Maria Dabbs came forward. 

“Go and have something to eat, 
ma’am. You’ve been up all night. Tl 
call you if there’s any change. She'll 
take some food from me, I know.”’ 

“You've comed at last,’’ said Pippa 
in a faint whisper, as poor Jock’s hand 
was released. He stood up and smiled 
upon her. 

“Yes: and I’m not going to be sent 
away from you, either,’ he said in his 
pleasant way. ‘‘ There’s no Snuffy in 
this house, is there? Now I’m going 
to take Aunt Ollie away and make her 
eat some breakfast. And then we'll 
come back to you.. What you have to 
do is to sleep and eat all day long until 
you get strong enough to play hide-and- 
seek with me.” 

Pippa smiled. She was being fed by 
Maria; and then again her eyelids 
closed, and she slept. 

When a little later Jock and Orris 
met downstairs for breakfast, they were 
strangely composed and quiet. Pippa 
was the one subject of their conversa- 
tion. Orris was asked how long she had 
been ill, and she gave as much detail 
as she could. 

““T believe,’ she said, “you have 
brought her the sleep she needed. She 
was really fretting to see you. She has 
never forgotten you, and has talked 
about you perpetually.” Z 

“T could not come till you sent for 
me,” said Jock gravely. 

Orris said nothing; then asked him 
if he had been travelling all night. 

“More or less. I started at midnight. 
There was no train before.’ 

«The doctor will be here directly. We 
will wait to hear how he finds her, and 
then you will have some rest, will you 
Mot 

Jock gave a quiet laugh. 

“ & sleepless night is nothing to me,” 
he said. ‘I should think you are far 
more in need of rest than I. Is there 
an inn of any sort in your village where 
I could get a bed to-night ?”’ 

Orris considered. 

“T believe that Mrs. Perkins could 
put you up,” she said. ‘‘ Perkins is our 
old coachman here. He lives in the 
cottage at the bottom of the drive. 
Would you like to walk down and 
Secium 

“ Thanks; but I’ll wait till we know 
how the wee Elfis.’’ Then, after a pause 
he asked: ‘‘ And how long have you 
been here? I thought you were living 
in the village?” 

“ Who told you that ? ”’ 


Jsock’s Inheritance 


He looked up at her 
with a little of the old 
mischief in his eyes. 

“Well, I came down to 
see one day. Do you 
wonder how I found out 
your retreat? In the 
simplest way possible. I 
knew your banker in 
Veddon Weal. I went 
straight to him _ before 
you had had time to 
pledge him to secrecy. 
He told me you were 
going to Devonshire, he 
believed ; you had been 
over, and mentioned Cud- 
weed Cove to him. So 
two months ago I ached 
tor the sight of you, and 
my patience was well-nigh 
exhausted. I came as a 
tourist, slept in Dranger- 
ford for the night,. and 
got to Cudweed one fine 
morning —borrowed a 
motor cycle. I dodged 
you about the whole 
morning, saw you and the 
Elf on the sands, and 
were satisfied that you 
were well, and happy, I 
gossiped with the fisher- 
folk a bit, was told where 
you were lodging, and 
went home in the after- 
noon.” 

“Oh!” said Orris, with 
alittiessignh. oa a dom't 
think there is another 
man in the whole world 
so foolish as you.” 

“Is this a private 
hotel?’’ Jock asked. “I 
came across just now two 
elderly ladies who bowed 


to me and disappeared, and a young . 


woman directed me to this room in a 
very charming way, just as if she were 
hostess.”’ 

“That. was - Miss” Raynor, 
governess.” 

In a few brief words Orris explained 
her: present position, and touched on 
Miss Lyle’s extreme kindness to her. 

And almost in the same words as 
Dugald had used, Jock made comment 
on her explanation. 

“You certainly do fall on your feet ; 
but you always would, wherever you go.” 

They were interrupted here by the 
doctor’s arrival. Orris went out to him 
immediately, and Jock paced up and 
down the room with knitted brow and 
brooding eyes. 

She was a long time away. The doctor 
came downstairs at last. Jock heard 
their murmured voices in the hall, and 
then he opened the door, as the doctor’s 
car moved swiftly off down the drive. 

Orris had disappeared, but in a few 


Pippa’s 





TWO LITTLE SWISS VILLAGERS 
OF HOSPENTHAL. 


moments he found her. She had turned 
aside into her morning-room, and, 
throwing herself in a chair by her writ- 
ing-table, had bowed her head in her 
hands and was weeping bitterly. 

For one moment Jock’s lips paled. 
Had the child already passed away from 
them ? He made a quick step forward, 
and Orris looked up. 

‘““Oh,”’ she sobbed, ‘it’s the joy—the 
relief. He says she has turned the 
corner—she is going to be spared to us.”’ 

“Thank God !”’ murmured Jock with 
real feeling... For a moment he looked at 
the bowed figure, and longed to kneel 
down by her side and comfort her in his 
own way; but there was some nice 
instinct within him that forebade him, 
at this juncture, to intrude himself and 
his desires upon her notice. So he 
smothered his feelings, and spoke in 
a peculiarly quiet grave tone. “I 
think I’ll go and see your coachman’s 
wife, and then, later on, perhaps the 
Elf would like to see me again. I won’t 
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excite her; I know how 
quiet she’ll have to be 
kept.” 

Orris held out her hand 
to him. 

“Forgive me for giving 
way like this. It- has 
been such a strain. Yes, 
do go and fix up some- 
thing with Mrs. Perkins. 
I must go up to-Pippa 
again.” 

She rose and left the 
room, and Jock strode 
out of the house and 
down the drive on his 
errand. 

For the next few days 
Jock haunted Cudweed 
Chase ; but so quiet and 
self - controlled was he, 
that Orris began to won- 
der whether his liking for 
her had died a natural 
death. He, as well as she, 
seemed entirely absorbed 
in the small invalid. 

And as Pippa came back 
to them again, and day 
by day grew brighter and 
stronger, she insisted upon 
monopolising Jock’s so- 
ciety. She grew fretful if 
he was out of the sick- 
room for long at a time, 
and,at length Orris began 
to protest. 

“We are spoiling her,” 
she said to him one after- 
noon, when he. had an- 
nounced his intention of 
going out fishing, and the 
laments of Pippa had 
made him give up the 
idea. ‘““ She is well enough 
now to be reasonable ; 
you are making her selfish, and that will 
not make for her happiness.”’ ; 

«‘T shall not be here much longer,”’ he 
replied ; ‘“‘ so she can have as much of 
me as she wants.” 

The next day, after lunch, Orris asked 
Jock if he would like a ride with her. 

“YT am leaving Miss Raynor with 
Pippa for the afternoon. It will be our 
only opportunity if you leave us to- 
morrow.”’ 

Jock gave her such a look that Orris 
almost repented of her proposal, but 
she had felt sorry for him passing all his 
days indoors, and wanted.to show him 
a little of their beautiful country. 

It was the first time Jock had seen 
Orris on horseback ; he could not but 
help admire the ease and grace with 
which she set her horse. His spirits rose 
as they cantered down the drive and 
met the tang of the salt sea breeze full 
in their faces. 

“This is a treat which I did not 
expect,” he said to her. ‘I have been 


very good, have I not.. We have both 
kept each other at arms’ length. And 
the little Elf has taken all our time and 
thoughts ; but now, as you say, this is 
our only opportunity for a quiet talk, 
you may be sure I will make full use 
Ofaited ; 

Orris was silent for a moment, then 
she said pleasantly— 

“Do. Tell me all about Veddon 
Weal. How are the Prestons? And 
the Misses Dashwood? And is Mr. 
Dane getting on with the villagers? 
Tell me all your local gossip. I shall 
love to hear it.”’ 

He fell in with her mood, and gave her 
details of everyone and everything in 
his neighbourhood. Then he asked 
lightly— ; , 

“And when are you coming back 
to us ? =” 

“Oh, I am settling in here very com- 
fortably,”’ said Orris. “I am really 
interested in Miss Lyle’s philanthropy. 
I wish you could’have met her. She is 
my ideal of what a rich woman should 
be. Just a steward—nothing more or 
fesse 


“Tt’s a most extraordinary coin- 
cidence,’’ said Jock slowly, “ that you 
and I should be led into the same 
groove, though under utterly different 


conditions. I won’t say it’s extra- 
ordinary, because it has all been 
arranged, I believe, for a purpose. 


Dane and I have been putting our heads 
together, and the result is that 1 am 
not going to rebuild the west wing. I 
shall have the ground cleared, but in 
the big meadow below the kitchen 
gardens I am building a roomy house 
in cottage style. Dane came from an 
East-end parish, and is great friends 
with his vicar there. Relays of tired and 
delicate East-enders are to be sent down 
for rest and change, and Miss Dashwood 
is going to be secretary and treasurer, 
and work it in conjunction with a matron 
who will be in charge. It’s just a sop to 
Dane—and a pleasant job for Miss 
Dashwood, who thirsts for a little more 
occupation.”’ 

Jock added this last sentence a little 
awkwardly, for Orris’s glowing radiant 
face turned towards him embarrassed 
him, 


Jock’s Inheritance 


“Oh, Jock,” she said, ‘‘ how delight- 
ful! It’s the first bit of light and com- 
fort that has come to me since that 
awful fire. You are bringing good out of 
evil.” 

“ Let us dismount,” he said suddenly, 
“and look at the view.” 

They were on high ground ; a sloping 
bit of rough moor led to the edge of 
the cliffs; beyond was the blue ocean. 
A fleet of fishing boats were putting out 
to sea, and the sun was already slowly 
disappearing below the horizon, but it 
was sending’ its rosy rays across the 
water, and Orris drew a long breath 
of pleasure and appreciation as she 
watched it. 

She was ready to fall in with Jock’s 
suggestion. He tethered the horses to 
some iron railings, and then found a pile 
of granite slabs upon which they sat, ' 
facing the sea. 

“You haven’t answered my 
question yet,’ he said, laying be 


his right hand over one of hers con- 
as he spoke. ‘‘ When are you tin- 
ued. 


coming back to us?” 
Orris could not answer. 
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Answers to Several Correspondents 


Are Not Some Christians 
Very Narrow ? 


Yes; and so are some 
non-Christians. Narrowness does not belong exclusively 
to any one section of the community. But Christianity 
itself isn’t narrow. The religion which has been proved 
to be all-sufficient for every race and rank, rich and 
poor, old and young, couldn’t possibly be narrow. 

I gather from your letter that the particular example 
of so-called narrowness which is troubling you is the 
question of card-playing for money, or gain of any sort. 
In this connection, it must be remembered that many 
things which could not be called sin, and which do not 
directly violate either of the Ten Commandments, may 
nevertheless be inexpedient under given circumstances. 
And what may not be any temptation to you might be 
the means of ruining the moral fibre of another ; and to 
a large extent we are our brother’s keeper. 

In circumstances where you feel uncertain whether 
any particular matter is right or wrong, it is often wisest 
to leave it alone. After all, there is nothing particularly 
‘narrow’ in abstaining from any form of recreation 
if it does not appeal to you. 

But there is another aspect of the case, which I can 
perhaps make clear to you through an every-day illus- 
tration. One part of my garden is at the bottom of a hill 
and much shut in by trees. Some plants never do well 
there ; and when this happens, they are taken up bodily 
and replanted much higher up the hillside. As soon as 
they can feel the big winds of heaven and look the sun 
in the face, they begin to pick up and show blossoms. 

Now when you become worried over some detail such 
as the kind you name—shall I, or shall I not, do this, that, 
or the other ?—+till your spiritual life flags, 

‘and doubts creep in, and your progress is 
hindered, just root yourself up from your 
shut-in surroundings, and move away up-hill, 
till you come to some place where you can 
get a glimpse of the Sun of Righteousness, 
and feel yourself in a totally different atmo- 
sphere from that of the lower levels. Forget 
for the time being all about the problem 
which was worrying you, and ask our Lord 
if He has any work for you to do, 

Try to look on life from a higher standpoint ; 
see how much bigger it is than the one small 
question that was worrying you. I do not 
wish to belittle such problems when they come 
to us; we constantly have to say “yes” or | 
‘“no’’ to such seemingly small matters. But 
instead of making a burden of one’s decision, 
things can often be entirely simplified by 
getting up—nearer to God—and trying to 
look at the difficulty from another level. 

If you are perplexed about the wisdom of 
any recreation, drop it entirely, and, instead, 
try to get busy with something which you 
know is the King’s Business. A royal courier 
has neither the time nor the inclination to 
stop and question as to whether, or not, it 
would be right for him to sit on the pave- 
ment and play pitch-and-toss ! 
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Have you any Advice for One who 
is Just Starting in the Ministry ? 


Watch every day and 
always against any tendency to become perfunctory in 
your work. This is one of the snares lying in wait for 
the religious teacher. There comes a temptation, after 
a while, to drift into the habit of using time-honoured 
phrases and giving conventional explanations which are 
not actually one’s own*experiences, but merely hearsay 
handed down from one generation of teachers to another. 
I do not think there can be much of permanent value 
in religious work which is not the outcome of vital and 
personal experience. 

If you are to help people to come nearer to God, you 
must live in daily touch with Him yourself. If you are 
to help others to overcome bad tendencies, your own 
life must be a constant desire to overcome your Own 
weaknesses. If the preacher allows himself to grow 
casual or careless in his own relations with God, he will 
soon become ineffective in his work. It must not be 
forgotten that a great part of the work of a minister of 
religion lies in keeping his own soul in touch with the 
Divine, and ever-responsive to the Influence of the Holy 
Spirit ; else, how is he to be able to show others the 
way ? And the more successful you may seem to be as 
a preacher, the greater will be the need for living close 
to Christ. It is so easy to be dazzled by the outward 
signs of success. , 


EDITOR 


How can 
I Help with God’s Work? 


Our Lord’s instructions were: First, to love God to 
the utmost of our ability; and, second, to love our 
neighbour with absolute unselfishness. The fact of 

being an invalid in no way affects the first 
part of this command; probably you have 

q more opportunity for thinking about our 
Heavenly Fatber than some who live in 
the thick of business. But you may feel 
cut off from much that is included in the 
second part. Yet I do not think you 
need be. 

To love our neighbour as ourself means that 
we must feel sympathetically towards those 
with whom we come into contact, ready to 
be kind, willing to bear some of their burdens 
if possible, regarding them as belonging to 
the same family as ourselves. We need to 
try to follow the instruction given to the 
monks in the old monastic days, who were 
told to see in the poor who came to their 
gates—not broken-down humanity, but Christ 
Who sent them. 

The day has gone past when only certain 
work was ticketed ‘“‘ God’s work,’’ while the 
rest was left uncatalogued. We have learnt 
that there are many other opportunities for 
service besides district-visiting and taking a 
Sunday-school class. It is useful and desir- 
able for us to help make things for a mission 

- orphanage, but it is equally service for God if 
we do some of the mending for an over-worked 
mother with a young family and no servant ; 


or take care of the children while she gets on 
with the spring cleaning. 

Not knowing your exact powers, I cannot 
prescribe for you in detail; but if you are 
able to turn yourself into a storehouse of 
sympathy, and can put your own troubles 
on one side in order to make room for those 
of other people, you will be doing useful work, 
for the world is full of people who crave 
sympathy. 

I do not say that you should encourage the 
persistent “ wailer ”’ to drape her troubles all 
over you, whenever she has a minute to spare 
from draping them over other people. Such 
folk thrive on their woes, which, as a rule, 
don’t cut very deep. But there are many 
sorrowful people of quite a different type, who 
need a confidant. And there are also many 
happy souls who equally need someone who 
can understand, and be responsive to, their 
joys. Why not specialise on genuine and 
sincere sympathy ? You can easily add to 
this anything it the way of practical assist- 
ance to your fellow-creatures that lies within 
your power. 

Since Children Do Not Ask to be Brought into 
this World, isn’t it only Right that they should 


Take Precedence of their Parents and be given 
First Consideration ? 


There are certain outstanding Laws of God 
and Laws of Nature which we cannot violate 
without penalty. One of these is the Com- 
mandment, ‘‘ Honour thy father and thy 
mother.” 

The explanation is not easy, for this Law 
reaches to the very foundations of society and 
influences the whole human race; but the 
indubitable fact remains that the son (or 
daughter) who fails to honour father and mother misses 
something vital to life, and becomes warped, mean, and 
deficient in character; while the one who loves and 
considers his parents, respects them and pays them the 
deference which is their due according to God’s decree, 
not only develops nobility of character, but gets a deal 
of personal happiness out of the matter into the bargain. 

It is not a question of whether parents should sub- 
ordinate their wishes to those of their children, but 
whether sons and daughters can afford to lose the joy 
which comes from reverencing their parents. 

One could write reams, of course, on the subject of 
the parents’ greater experience of life, and consequent 
ability to guide and advise their children ; also on the 
unselfish care given to children in their earlier years, 














The Spiritual Life 


which, in ordinary fairness, should be repaid 
later with something in the shape of gratitude. 
But such arguments as these are all subsidiary 
to the main point, which is, that a Law was 
laid down at the beginning of Time, com- 
manding all humanity to give preference to 
parents. To defy this law, or even to ignore 
it, is sin, and a sin which brings certain and 
definite retribution in its train. Sooner or 
later mental sorrow and soul-suffering inevit- 
ably overtake anyone who has flouted, or 
- callously neglected, those who gave him birth. 


I have Lost my Husband and all my Children. 
Have you any Message for me? 


My first thought for you is one of great 
sympathy. I want to tell you personally 
how sincerely I feel for you. And then I 
remember that our Lord knows you as I do 
not, and loves you as no human being can 
love you. If I, who do not know you, apart 
from your one letter to me, can feel the 
genuine sorrow I do for your great trouble, 
how much more must He sympathise with 
you, and long to comfort you in your grief ! 

In thinking about those who have gone 
on ahead of us, it seems to me to be such a 
wonderful arrangement made by our Heavenly 
Father, whereby we shall find dear ones wait- 
ing for us, with hands outstretched to draw us 
over the Threshold, at our final Home-coming. 
We are not going to a foreign land, among 
strangers who know nothing about us—and 
even Heaven itself might be bewildering to 
us if we knew no one there—but we are 
looking forward to a Country where our own 
people are awaiting us; where friends will 
welcome us ; and we shall realise with new 
wonderment how lovely each redeemed soul really is 
when freed from the things which weighed it down, and 
tired it out, here on earth. 

Our Lord Himself overcame death; He rose again 
and ascended into Heaven. Where He goes, His children 
follow. He draws all men unto Himself. Therefore, 
we know that those who loved Him here on earth will 
be with Him in Paradise. The call for our dear ones 
came a few years before our own; but already their 
sufferings are over, their tears have been wiped away ; 
and they must be looking for our coming just as we are 
looking forward to joining them again. Never forget 
that Love is of God; and whatsoever is part of His 
Divinity can never die. Hence our love for them, and 
theirs for us, will live beyond the grave. 


Kingcups 


TueEre’s a long white road in Surrey, among the great 

North Downs, 

That winds through quaint old villages to quiet little towns; 

It passes through a fairyland of hills and woods and 
streams ; 

But fairest of them all must be the field of golden dreams, 


The streams that near the village bear a wealth of 


watercress 

Are here quite hidden out of sight by flowers of richest 
dress. 
VoL. 47.-—No. g—2 O a 


And far around the banks they spread, fed by those 
hidden streams, 

A thousand, thousand Mary-buds—a field of golden 
dreams. 


Each dainty golden cup upheld is by the sun caressed, 

And offers in return the pearl of dew upon its breast, 

While from the throats of countless larks a flood of 
rapture streams, : 

And heaven and earth clasp, hands within the field of 
golden dreams. NELLIE HADDEN. 
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“ Kk MILLINERY evening will be held on 
Wednesday next: Please bring ancient 
headgear with you for renovation.” So 
ran Miss Trim’s summons to the June 
meeting. It was significant. in its 
implications. 

We arrived, all of us bearing, in boxes 
and paper-bags, millinery of all descrip- 
tions. Felts and satins, straws and 
velvets—they were there in their cohorts. 
Some looked so forlorn as to make one 
wonder why their owners had troubled 
to preserve them. But doubtless, despite 
their shabbiness, they possessed some 
cunning curve in a brim, some curiously 
becoming turn in a drapery that others 
knew not of. Such tricks do persist in 
hats and make us cherish them long after 
their time has arrived for demolition. 


Lining-up the 
Brims. 

Strange to say, Miss Trim quailed not 
an atom in face of all the dishevelled 
headgear. She was optimistic and 
smiling amid her array of buckrams 
and spartra, wires and head-linings, 
muslin and leno. I verily believe she 
likes things best when it is a matter of 
planning and contriving. 

“ Now, a good many of these hats,” 
she pronounced, “‘ can be mightily im- 
proved, not to say metamorphosed, by 
means.of a lining to the brim. Brims 
grow flabby and discoloured, and often 
a fresh facing will give just the touch 
of newness that is needed. There are 


various ways of contriving a brim lining. - 


One that is perhaps at once the most 
effective and the simplest is by means of 
a gathering of tulle, ninon, or georgette 
attached to the brim edge and drawn 


ever so tightly in formal pleats to the- 


inside of the hat. 

“ That might quite well be a formid- 
able business if you didn’t know the 
trick of it. You just cut your length of 
material (double the circumference of 
the brim if the stuff is very thin, or one 
and a half times ifit is more substantial), 
and run a tiny hem along one side of it ; 
then you insert a fine wire in that hem 
and draw up the stuff as evenly as 
possible along it. Then sew the wired 
edge to the edge of the brim and fasten 
off the two, wire ends very firmly where 
they meet. 

“The next step is to pin down the 
folds securely to the inner edge before 
ever you so much as show a needle to 
them. They want careful manipulation 
so that each fold keeps a nice straight 
line and does not overlap the next. Sew 
down firmly, tuck the turnings inside 
the crown, and neaten off with a head- 
lining. This method will do splendidly 
for this and this and this’’—picking out 


last year’s bangkok in brown, a limp 
tagelin apple green, and a black taffetas. 
“We'll line up the bangkok in beige 
georgette, the tagel shall have a lining of 


chiffon. in its own colour, and the 
taffetas one of taffetas (measured rather 
niggardly) in bois-de-rose.”’ 


Face up with 
Velvet. 


“That’s all very well for them,” 
grumbled a miss who had brought with 
her an armful of small felts much the 
worse for wear, “‘ but I don’t quite see 
how it helps me with these.’’ And she 
looked disconsolately at her property. 

“Velvet brim linings are what those 
need, with velvet appliqué flowers cut 
out of the odds and ends, to freshen 
up the crowns,’”’ diagnosed our mentor. 
“ There are two ways of fixing the lining 
in this case. To begin with, you must 
take a piece of velvet large enough to 
allow of your pinning it to the brim edge 
all the way round. When you have 
done this, you cut to shape, leaving just 
enough turning to permit-of your sewing 
it down over a fine wire, prior to your 
stitching it to the hat with needle and 
silk. Or, if you prefer it, you need not use 
wire or silk at all, but simply buy the 
tube of rubber solution that is now to 
be obtained for such purposes, and stick 
the velvet firmly to the felt underbrim. 
When it has dried out you will trim the 
two neatly at the edges, and you will 
have quite a professional job. Wait till 
the very end to cut away the centre part, 
and be sure when you do this to leave 
an opening a good deal smaller than the 
actual opening of the hat. This will allow 
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of your snipping the velvet in such a 
way that you have fair-sized pieces to 
fix to the inside of the hat. And by- 
the-bye, this underlining will, of course, 
give you the pattern of the bit that you 
will need, supposing that you meditate 
covering the outer side of the brim as 
well as the inner. In that case the 
snippets would be sewn to the outside of 
the crown and covered later with a 
crossway band.” 


Velvet Cuttings will Make 
Flowers for the Crown. 


“Did I hear you talk of appliqués,” 
asked a young thing, whose dress allow- 
ance, I should say, was greatly behind 
her aspirations. 

“ See here,’’ was the answer, as Miss 
Trim deftly took her scissors and with 
them cut out of her bits and pieces forms 
that might be leaves or daisy-petals, and 
tacked them on toa scrap of leno. ‘‘ Just 
bind these as narrowly as you know how 
with a bit of thin lacet ribbon, or work 
over the edges with embroidery silk of 
the same colour. Then arrange them on 
the crown either in the form of sprays of 
leaves or like the petals of a flower— 
you needn’t be particular as to horti- 
cultural. accuracy—and you have a 
splendid way of covering up any soiled 
places. Give the flowers or the leaves a 
stem apiece by means of a narrow strip 
of the velvet.” And in the twinkling 
of the eye we were given an object- 
lesson. 

“ But that doesn’t make a last year’s 
shape into a this one’s,’ wailed a young 
person with a Rolls-Royce taste and a 
Ford income. ‘ Last season’s hats had 
no brim at the back, this summer’s all 
have a brim turned up above the 
shingle.” 

Making a Brim 
for the Back. 

“What of that ? ’? queried Miss Trim. 
“You must just give ’em one. Take a 
piece of spartra or canvas and pin it 
across the back of the hat, then cut it to 
shape, semicircular fashion, and remove 
it for covering. If you have needed to 
pleat it in order to make it set, tack 
down the folds firmly and then proceed 
to cover it either in ruched ribbon, in 
straw, or in anything that suits the hat 
in question. There is a crinoline over 
there that looks to me as if it would be all 
the-better for an added brim at the back ; 
but I should, if it were mine, treat it 
rather differently: For it I should make 
the piece entirely of silk flowers, sewn 
very close together. You can fashion 
these by hand from your piece bag, and 
the crinoline being black, you can use 
up fragments in the most divergent 
colours.” 

[Concluded on page 567. 
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By Mrs. GORDON-STABLES 


All Inquiries regarding any of the Items mentioned in our Magazine must be addressed to the 
EDITOR, accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope and a coupon from the current issue 


IN case you may not have heard of the 
following new aids to efficiency and com- 
tort, let me detail them and their merits 
for you. Firstly, I must tell you of a 
gadget which should prove very accept- 
able to you during the spring-cleaning, 
paint-washing ‘period, if that is not 
already over and done with (and even 
if it is, every household should be the 
_better equipped for possessing it), it is a 
Bucket Attachment or Divider, which 
enables you in one and the same pail 
to shut off your clean water from the 
dirty or the hot from the cold. This 
Is. 6d. contrivance is just a small half- 
section bucket, which by means of a 
hook will fit on to the Side of the pail 
without reaching quite to the bottom of 
it. So when you are washing the doors 
or the floors, you can wring out your 
soiled flannel into the attachment and 
take up fresh water with it out of the 
pail itself, thus separating altogether 
the rinsing and the washing fluids. 
Hearthstoning and window-cleaning are 
other jobs that would profit with the 
aid of a labour-saver of this description. ° 
Skewer Hangers. 

Those of us who can reach back in our 
memories so far as the days when joints 
and poultry were cooked, suspended in 
front of an open fire, so-that, as they 
revolved, the heat could reach them 
equally from all sides, will be obliged 
to grant that the latter-day method 
of baking inside an oven on a tin does 
not altogether avail to produce such 
excellent results. But now comes a 
clever skewer that enables the cook to 
hang her meat or her bird inside her 
gas-oven from the bars of one of her 
grids, so that it cooks evenly all round 
and can be basted at intervals into 
the drip-tin in the good old-fashioned 
manner. One end of the skewer is 
sharply pointed so as to pierce readily 
the food, the other is in handle shape so 
that it will pass over the little “S” 
hook that will attach it to the grid, and 
also facilitate matters when it has to 
be withdrawn. Four such skewers in 
graduated sizes cost but 1s, with their 
attendant hooks. 

A Knife Server. 

This title hardly serves to convey the 
function in life of the little attachment 
for the cake knife, bread knife, or table 
knife, which enables one to serve on to 
a plate, without handling, the slice of 
cake, bread, meat pie, or so forth, that 
has been cut. The Server (priced at 
2s. 9d.) is of nickel, and can be fixed and 
removed in the proverbial twinkling of 


an eye. The portion cut is gripped as it 
falls away from its original block, but 
the attachment does not in any way 
impede the action of the knife itself. 
Particularly useful for institute and 
picnic meals on a large scale. 

A New Airer. 

The airer that is attached to the ceil- 
ing and remains with its lengths of cords 
to detract from the appearance of one’s 
kitchen, even when not in actual use, 
is a decided nuisance when that kitchen 
must also serve the function of a dining- 
room. So if you own to a room of the 
kitchen-parlour persuasion, let me intro- 
duce you to a 2s. 6d. airer, called the 
“ Nippy,” presumably because it is made 
with its side laths terminating in a special 
hook form, so that the whole thing can 
be ‘‘ nipped ’’ on to a mantelpiece or 
shelf or a garden wall at a moment’s 
notice, and taken down again as easily. 
Even the back of a chair will suffice as 
support if there is no other means avail- 
able. There are three rounded rungs to 
the airer, and it will hold quite a big 
amount of washing. For a nursery or a 
bed-sitting-room the airer should be a 
most acceptable addition. 

For Re-webbing 
hairs. 

If your spring-time activities are to 
include the re-webbing of chairs that 
have developed the reprehensible habit 
of sagging, you will doubtless be glad 
to know of a 3s. device that greatly 
facilitates this by no means easy job. 
It consists of an entire outfit to enable 
you to grip your webbing (it must be 
grasped firmer than the proverbial 
nettle, if it is to remain decently taut 
and firm) and hold it with the lever 
the while you tack it to the woodwork, 
a task in which you may damage fingers 
woefully in default of the proper tools. 
The webbing itself, the twine and the 
upholstery needle, as well as the tacks 


are provided, and the outfit itself is 


known as “‘ Mendachair.”’ 
A Wall Table. 

A multiplicity of small tables is apt 
to prove an annoyance, and, moreover, 
to interfere with that pleasant sparse- 
ness of effect which is so much to 


‘be applauded in up-to-date furnishing 


schemes. Yet often one comes into the 
room with something or other in one’s 
hand that one needs to lay down with- 
out further ado, yet finds no means to 
accomplish this end.. Then comes in 
handy one of the folding wall-tables 
that one can pull up into position with 
an automatic one-hand action. Ordin- 
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arily the table lies flat against its wall 
attachment (which needs four screws to 
fix it), and so takes up no appreciable 
room. In its horizontal form it is very 
firm and steady. Stained and polished, 
the table costs 12s. 6d:, or 2s. less in plain 
whitewood. 

An Adapter for 

the Vacuum. 

I hope that it is not too late to ease 
your spring-clean by means of some of 
the ingenious little Adapters for the 
Daisy Vacuum Cleaner, which, I hope, 
finds a place-within your housemaid’s 
cupboard. My own Daisy was bought 
years ago before these contraptions had 
been perfected ; yours may be in like 
plight. Firstly, there is the adapter of 
felt which is to be attached to the 
ordinary carpet nozzle for the purpose 
of cleaning down the wall-paper, and 
secondly there is a broom adapter at 
5s. 6d. for cleaning the ceilings or 
running along bare floors. Even greater 
is the appeal to me of a 6s. adapter for 
the bookshelves—one in brush form to 
gently wean the dust from their tops. 
I find that of late all sorts of new devices — 
have been perfected in connection with 
these machines, notably a glass inspec- 
tion chamber to let one view the dust 
actually passing into its tank—a notion 
which, methinks, should prove an en- 
couragement to indifferent housemaids, 
and angle nozzles for reaching under 
heavy furniture which cannot be easily 
moved. 

A Collapsible 
Line Prop. 

Half-a-crown is the price of an in- 
genious line prop for washing-day, which 
will, when fully opened, extend as far 
as oi ft. or adjust itself to any inter- 
mediate height that may be needed. 
The top end of the prop is cut in “V” 
form so as to grip the cord securely, and 
in the centre comes a metal grip to 
hold the two sections firmly, wherever 
required. 

A Picstic. 

Like minded as to price (2s. 6d.) isa 
stick that calls itself a ““ Picstic’’ because 
its function in life is to enable one to 
take down one’s pictures and picture- 
hooks, and to refix them without the aid 
of a pair of steps (bachelor-girls, please 
note). At the top of the stick comes a 
metal attachment, which gives a support 
to the base of the frame, the while a 
fork at either side grips the picture wire 
or the picture-hook, as the case may be. 
Such a possession should rule out the 
horrid risk of chairs being used for 


Shopping by Proxy 


standing upon when no steps are avail- 
able. 

Rubber for Scullery 

Chores. 

If you have ever taken the trouble to 
inspect the washing-up mop and the 
sink-brush, you will no doubt have been 
assailed by doubts as to their hygienic 
pretensions, for the ordinary mop of 
cotton waste and the brush of bass or 
bristle is by no means an easy thing to 
render perfectly clean, even if its care be 
in the hands of a conscientious hand- 
maiden. Quite a revolution, however, 
has been wrought of late in such matters 
by the introduction of mops and brushes 
of rubber. The mops are of two species, 
one of the bath-sponge order, the other 
fashioned with a number 
branches, which positively refuse to clog, 
no matter how greasy the plates and 
dishes. Their prices are 2s. 5d. and 1s. 2d. 
respectively, 1s. 9d. being the price of 
the Potopan Brush,- which will serve 
equally well to cleanse the pans and to 
brush out the sink itself. . Being very 
fiexible it will reach readily into corners 
that the ordinary brush cannot fit into. 
A Verse Stone. E ; 

- Here is-something decorative rather 
than utilitarian by way of a change. It 


= 4g an irregularly shaped- piece ‘of stone 
for. setting into your: path of ‘crazy-_ 


paving, or even into your rockery or 


> lawn, and it is-inlaid in-brdnze letters 


re with the verse that all garden- “lovers 
5 treasure, and that runs— 





«The. kiss of the sun for pardon, of 
= <The. song of the birds. for mirth, 
Mou are nearer God's heart. in “a 
garden, 
Than anywhere else on earth: Me 


The price of the verse-stone is a guinea: 


An Improved Baby’s 
Basket. 


Most baskets for the baby’s para- 
phernalia, as well as most work-baskets, 
seem to me to commit the mistake of 
imagining that depth is a synonym for 
practicality, whereas it is’ sheer tire- 
someness to have to delve under a 
mountain of oddments for whatever it 
may be that one is seeking. What one 
really needs is the same space divided 
up into a number of shallow compart- 
ments, and that is exactly what is pro- 
vided by the standing basket of pulp 
cane which resolves itself into four 
circular baskets, the alternate layers 
being adjustable on a swivel so that at 
one and the same time one may have 
ready access to the lot. When back in 
position each is quite dust-proof. Un- 
trimmed, the basket costs £3 19s. 6d. 
It is as suitable to the work-room as to 
the nursery. 

A Safety Net. 

Plenty of busy mothers have to leave 
their babies to take their rest in their 
perambulators unattended in the open, 


Of little - 


while they themselves do their domestic 
chores indoors. In such a case a net to 
protect the sleeper from the attentions 
of the cat or dog is a necessity, but I 
have usually seen such nets drawn 
tightly from side to side of the carriage 
in such a way that the child’s fingers 
might easily become entangled with it. 


Now comes a frame of black enamel to - 


be fixed in place of the hood, and 
arranged so as to raise the net in hood 
form. The price of the frame is 8s. 6d. 
An Jmproved 

Suit-Case. 

How does a suit-case made with a lid, 
which, instead of being hinged at the 
back, slides forward along its side- 
grooves after the manner of a camera 
shutter, appeal to you? The big advan- 
tage about this is, of course, that 
although the lid boasts a lock at each 
end, it is not entirely dependent upon 
them, and cannot, even if these should 
give way or be left unfastened, permit 
the case’s contents to scatter themselves 
abroad. The suit-cases, like the attaché- 
cases, are made of light-weight wood, 
toughened under a special process in 
such a way that it cannot split, and their 
corner reinforcements are of aluminium, 
which adds scarcely any weight at all to 
the whole. They are riveted into the case 
itself, so that they cannot possibly part 
company with it. There are various 
sizes in: these cases, and one of a good 
size for holiday use measures 27 by 15 by 
7 in. and costs 19s. 


Alabaster from 


; Italy. 


“iA°-owell-known furnishing. firm is 


- Specialising in alabaster bowls for electric 


lighting that come direct from Italy, 


=and.at prices that are just half those 
" charged before the war. 


There is a great 
variety among these bowls, hardly two 
being :the same as to their markings, 
weight, ordesign. Distinct markings.and- 
veinings make some especially decora- 
tive, while others rely on their carving 
for effect. These, however, are best 
where a subdued light is aimed at, for the 
plain bowls afford a brighter illumi- 
nation. 
A Grip for the Electric 
Light Shade. 
You were lucky at the spring-clean if 
you did not discover at least one electric 
light which refused to part with its 
globe, so corroded had its screw fittings 
become, or so narrowly had its shade 
been fashioned at the apex. where the 
grip must come (manufacturers are 
great culprits in this respect).. To meet 
such occasions 3s. might well be ex- 
pended upon a special shade-ring grip, 
in scissors-like form, but with curved 
pincers at the top to take the ring firmly 
and insist on its seeing reason. Even the 
most obstinate of holders must yield to 
its firm pressure and. give up its shade 
uninjured. One .may well incur more 
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than a 3s. penalty in injuring the shade 
in one’s unaided efforts at removal. 
One Knitting Pin in 

Place of Two. 

If you are a knitter of the type that 
will drop her stitches on the slightest 
provocation, you will be glad to know 
of the “ Flexiknit’”’ Knitting Pin which, 
single-handed, will enable you to knit 
your jumpers and without having to 
make them with seams. For all circular 
forms of knitting this invention proves 
a great boon. It is impossible to drop 
a, stitch since both ends of the pin are 
in use at the same time. 

A Roller Door for a Boiler. 

So many homes are now being 
equipped with an independent boiler 
that will also do a bit of baking at a 
pinch, that it is interesting to hear of 
new developments that will increase a 
boiler’s efficiency. The latest takes the 
form of a roller door that will slide up 
and fold away to give easy access to 
the oven without disturbing anything 
set upon the hotplate. Another feature 
in the ‘“‘ Beacon”’ Boiler is the way in 
which the lower shelves may be exposed 
whilst the heat in the upper shelves 
remains unaffected. A single basketful 
of coke keeps the boiler stoked for an 
entire day, so that not only are the 
radiators and taps kept supplied, but 
constant heat is also provided for the 
cooking. Any local fitter can fix the 
boiler in place of the existing range. 

A Lace Quilt Cover. _ 

In this capricious climate of ours it 
is an optimistic woman indeed who will 
put her down quilt into hiding during 
what we call our summer. Yet displayed 
unblushingly upon its bed it does give 
her room an unacceptably wintry ap- 
pearance at this time of the year. 
Therefore the i ingenious covers of creamy 
lace that have been devised for slipping 
the quilt inside till autumn makes its 
uncamouflaged sight more appropriate 
come opportunely. . Their prices, which 
rule extremely moderate, vary, of course, 
according to the quality and design 
selected. 


And Curtains of 
Artificial Silk. 

A great point about the newest cur- 
tains of artificial silk is that during the 
summer they may well serve as substi- 
tute for the dual arrangement of cretonne 
hangings and net ones that prevails in 
many a household. Transparent, yet of 
sufficiently heavy weight to give dignity 
to a window, they afford all the window 
furnishment_ that is necessary at this 
season. Mostly, they are trimmed at the 
base with a bullion or knotted fringe of 
artificial silk, which effectually prevents 
an effect of thinness or undue lightness 
occurring. A specially elegant example 
is the “ Galatea” in champagne colour, 
into which is woven a classic scene from 
an old piece of lace. Its price is 15s. 9d. 





Nort long ago I was taken by a young 
woman to the door of the living-room of 
ther flat where she paused expectantly, 
anticipating, as I well knew, an outburst 
of admiration over the way in which she 
had rearranged it. She had evidently 
been reading some books on decoration 
and had mastered a few of the rules, but 
had failed to grasp fundamentals that 
are more subtle than mere rules. The 
law of balance had been carefully 
regarded, but that of furniture grouping 
was utterly neglected. Simplicity was 
there to the extent of an actual loss of 
comfort ; for even her husband’s beloved 
chair had been condemned; and the 
introduction of new pieces to replace 
those judged too shabby for further use 
had been made with so little regard to 
the law of harmony as to make the 
remainder of the room look almost 
shabby. 
That Feeling of 
Welcome. 

In arranging or rearranging a room, 
the most important point to keep always 






















A Prettily-flowered Paper, 
harmonise, will 


with a Chintz Easy-chair to 
make even an Attic look pretty. 


in mind is not to 
take away from it 
the feeling of welcome. 
We can all remember 
having been in some 
house, perhaps a very 
simple inexpensive 
one, where the rooms 
seemed to radiate a 
feeling of hospitality, 
even if no one was in 
them. You love to 
go to such a place. 
You come away feel- 
ing that you have had 
a wonderful time. The 
atmosphere has made 
entertaining easy— 
and much of it is due 
to proper furniture 
grouping. 

I have seen a sofa 
so placed in a room 
between the door and 
the fireplace as to 
give the feeling that 
in order to 
get into the 
room at all 
you will 
eaevIe stLO 
climb over 
this, piece of 
furniture. It 
is well*to 
remember 
that the 
furniture 
must invite 
one into a 
room instead 
of repelling. 

Crh a) ints 
must be in 
groups, so that you can drop 
into one anywhere and be 
able to chat with a friend. 
Nothing is worse than a 
lonely chair. Have you 
ever noticed at a party, 
if there be a bashful girl, 
how surely she will manage 
to settle in the lonely 
chair, and how difficult it 
is to get her out of it? 
While if she is obliged to 
join a group she quickly 
forgets herself in the 
company of the 
others. 

Again, it is very un- 
comfortable to have to 
drag furniture around a 


oe zg room in order that every- 





one may be comfortably 
settled. 
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Symmetry has 
its Advantages 
at times, 
though one 
does not want 
to be too 
Formal all over 
the House. 


Plan a Conversational 
Centre. ; 


These things should be thought of in 
the beginning, and several conversational 
centres planned. The absolutelyessential 
accompaniment to each group of chairs 
is a table—for ash trays, books, a work- 
basket, or a reading light. Other acces- 
sories, such as foot-stools, etc., can be 
added to the group according to per- 
sonal taste. 

The one great point to consider is that 
of comfort. A room is not comfortable 
unless it is restful, and to obtain the 
feeling of rest we must bring into 
play all the essential points of interior 
decoration—order, or harmony of line 
and colour, simplicity, and scale. 

Suppose we take everything out of 
one of our rooms—the living-room, for 
instance—and then just put back those 
things that are needed for'comfort. We 


Rearranging a Room 
be one central spot, or if the room be 
very large there can be two of these, or 
even three, and the remainder of the 


with the new arrangement; but I would 
try to do without all the little things for 
a time, until we have found out how 


must, of course, begin with the rugs, 
which, in order to keep all sense of con- 
fusion from the room, should be so laid 


as to follow the line of the 
wall. The architect plan- 
ned the lines of the house 
with great care and witha 
definite plan, and we should 
follow his lead. It is very 
tiring to the eye and con- 
fusing to the mind to have 
the main lines of the room 
zigzagging first this way 
and then that—so we lay 
our rugs straight. 

In bringing back the 
curtains, very slight 
changes can be made that 
will improve them. If 
they were draped before, 
try hanging them in 
straight lines now, from 
the top of the window and 
well pushed back, so that 
they will admit plenty of 
light and air. Leave off 
the ruffled valance ; and if 
you feel that you must 
have a line of colour across 
the top of the window, try 
covering the pole from 
which the curtains are 
hung with a piece of the 
curtain material. This is 
a delightful finish, and has 
the charm of being differ- 
ent. The pole used should 
be at least two inches 
thick, and should be 
covered tightly with a long 
strip. When finished it 
will look as though mate- 
rial is glued on; but it is 
generally overhanded on, 
along the back of the pole. 
Replacing the 
Furniture. 

We will not bring back 
any of the pictures yet, but we must 
bring back the furniture. If there isa 
fireplace in the room, this must be the 
key from which to work; but if there 
be no fireplace, the starting-point must 
be a bookcase, the sofa, the principal 
reading table, oradesk. | § 

If you happen to have one large piece 
of furniture, such as an upright piano, 
a mid-Victorian cabinet, or a sofa that 
you dislike but have to use, you must not 
ignore it or try to put it in a corner where 
it will not show. It will show anyway, 
so you had better bring it out, act as 
though you were proud of it, and furnish 
up to it. An upright piano across the 
corner of a room can throw the whole 
room out of balance ; while if you bring 
that same piano into the centre of a 
wall space and group the furniture 
gracefully around it, you cannot fail to 
add character to your room. 

To give a sense of unity, there must 





Mirrors—in moderation—are an Asset to any Room, whether 
in Simple or Ornate Frames. 


furnishings will naturally fall into 
position around these centres. 

In every house there is material that 
would be good if used in the right way, 
but is out of place. In arranging the 
living-room in this way you are sure to 
need more tables, and by exploring the 
house and the garret you will probably 
find them. Personally, I never hesitate 
to borrow from one room to complete 
another. 

You will say that this arrangement 
has given us a hotel room—and it does 
until you have brought into it your 
personality. Here also is where a danger 
lies. The little things that we love for 
their association are apt to clutter, so 
let us be sure that they absolutely fill a 
need before we bring them back. 

Your husband’s favourite chair must 
come back, of course. It can be re- 
covered, if need be, and the woodwork 
rubbed down to bring it into harmony 
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many of them we can get 
along without. Especially 
is this true in the matter 
of the pictures. I would 
not bring any of these back 
until I had tried living for 
two or three weeks without 
them, always studying the 
room to find what need we 
actually feel. 

Do’ not bring anything 
back because you have it. 
I am a strong believer in 
what I call the “left-over ”’ 
room. A room upstairs 
somewhere, in which we 
can gather those things 
that we love, but can see 
are not suitable for the 
downstairs living-room. 
The old rocking-chair, the 
shabby desk at which we 
used to get our lessons, the 
photographs we love but 
which mean nothing to our 
neighbours, old magazines 
—all can find a place in 
this room, and we can go 
up there and sit whenever 
we want to indulge our- 
selves in their company. 
Hanging the 
Pictures. 

To come back to the 
pictures. We have already 
spoken of arranging the 
rugs according to the lines 
of the room, and when you 
bring the pictures back 
you must follow the same 
principle. They should be 
hung on the walls with 
either their upper or their 
lower edges forming a 
straight line around the 
room, and they should be selected from 
a decorative standpoint. Size, subjects, 
colour must be suitable. I always try 
to hang a picture where it will be re- 
flectedin a mirror. If you want to use 
several small ones, they are more effec- 
tive when hung in a group. 

New Materials must be 
Introduced with Caution. 

If there is need, when changing a 
room, to add new pieces of furniture, or 
a new chair cover, or a fresh lamp-shade, 
the greatest care must be taken to select 
a piece that will be in harmony with the 
old pieces that are already in the room. 

To illustrate this point I want to 
describe the treatment of a room which 
was built around two old portraits. The 
frames of these portraits were dulled with 
age, and the portraits themselves were 
faded ; so, in order to hang these on a 
background that would not accentuate 
their shabbiness, the wall, which was 


white, and the woodwork, also white, 
were gone over with a thin coat of 
sepia paint. Then this paint, before it 
had a chance to dry, was wiped off 
quickly and lightly with cheesecloth, 
leaving walls and woodwork with a 
soft brownish tint. It made a beautiful 
background for the portraits. 

The same thought was carried care- 
fully through the entire room. Dull 
Oriental rugs covered the floor; the 
lounge and its cushions were covered in 
a dull brown material, with cording of 
gold to relieve it ; two large comfortable 
chairs were in dull old-blue velvet; a 
filet lace runner on the gate-leg table 
had been dipped in tea to give it the 
‘lovely old look necessary to bring it 
into harmony. 

The chintz curtains at the windows 
were copies of an old English design, in 
blue, green, orange, and brown; and the 
room was lighted by lamps with parch- 
ment shades painted ’in soft flower 
designs. Ina distant dark corner where 
a livening touch was particularly needed, 
was placed a lamp with shade of burnt- 
orange gauze; and one formal chair 
was covered in a dull red velvet. The 
soft bindings of books in the bookcases, 
and a few well-chosen pieces of brass, 
caught the light and reflected it in just 
the right way. 

Had the walls in this room been left 


Binding the Brim. 

“ And what do you do about hats that 
have grown all shiny and discoloured 
in the binding to the brim?” asked 
someone else. ‘‘ That is where mine 
always show their age. I suppose they 
rub on to my coat collar and get dis- 
gruntled that way. Otherwise they are 
in the pink of health. What about 
them ?”’ 

“A fresh binding, of course,’’ was the 
reply. “But not a ribbon one, for that 
needs a proper training to get it to sit 
flat in the professional manner. Make a 
binding of taffetas or some other sort 
of silk that isn’t above stretching 
accommodatingly when it is cut into 
crossway bands. Arrange a length of it 
just about the extent of the brim to be 
covered, and pin it at intervals round 
the brim, not allowing an over-generous 
amount, for it will need to be stretched 





white, or had one single bit of new-look- 
ing material, or a newly varnished piece 
of furniture been used in this room with 


‘the old pieces, the harmony would have 


been destroyed; for that new piece 
would have inevitably stood out as the 
most conspicuous article in the room, 
crying out its newness and making 
everything else seem shabby. 

When we want to change the colour- 
scheme in a room, but still have to use 
our old furniture, and perhaps wish to 
keep a good deal of the old upholstery, 
the walls and the floors, and the acces- 
sories, such as lampshades and cushions, 
give us our opportunity. 

Consider the 
Exposure. 

In the selection of a colour-scheme for 
a room there are two paramount con- 
siderations: First, the exposure. Is it 
sunny or is it dark ? Second, for what 
is it to be used ? 

If it be a sunny room, we have a great 
range of colours; all the various shades 
of brown, grey, blue, and green. But if 
it be a north room, more care has to be 
used, for it is possible to bring the sun 
into our room by the colour scheme. All 
the varying shades of yellow, and any 
green that has a great deal of yellow 
mixed with it will do this. I have seen 
the most striking effects of sunlight made 
by the use of sharp contrasts. A certain 





fiss Trim on 
Concluded from page 562 


tautly in order to look smart. The band 
should measure about 3 in. in width, to 


allow for turnings on either side. Stitch - 


the wrong side of the band (with the 
joins all arranged in inconspicuous 
positions) to within 4 in. of the edge of 
the brim, taking a back-stitch at intervals 
to make the thing secure. Then turn the 
binding over, fold in its raw edge, and 
slip-stitch to the underside of the brim. 
If there is a wire to the edge it is best 
to tack a strip of muslin over it before 
you begin operations, so that it does not 
‘show too clearly under the binding.” 


Covering with 
Straw. 


“Thad wanted to hear about covering 
a hat-shape in straw,’ protested a 
member, who had come armed with 


packets of straw and a buckram form.” 


Miss Trim was tidying up, preparatory 
to departure, so her words were swift. 





Rearranging a Room 
club was in a very dark building; but 
when you went into it, it seemed to burst 
with sunshine. Floor, woodwork, and 
a great deal of the old furniture had 
been painted black, but curtains and 
upholstery were in brilliant orange silks 
and velvets, while a gold Japanese paper 
reflected the lights from many lamps. 

Care must be taken not to put on the 
walls a too brightly new-looking paint 
or paper. That is the reason we are using 
so much “ glaze”? now. It is used to 
soften the colour, and it makes possible 
the use of old and even shabby furni- 
ture with charming effect. The soft 
shades of blue, green, or tan paper have 
the same result. 

The test of a room being well done 
comes when the visitor instinctively 
stops on the threshold and exclaims 
“how charming !’’ No one thing stands 
out more than another. Each colour 
seems just as important as any other 
colour. Each picture is just where it is 
needed. Each grouping of chairs, tables, 
and lamps is just where it ought to 
be. The lighting is mellow, curtains 
softening. 

Then, gradually, as such a room is 
studied, objects begin to stand out. It 
may be a very expensively furnished 
room, or a room in the simplest cottage ; 
but the effect is the same—it is har- 
monious. Therefore it is beautiful. 


illinery 


She just threw out a suggestion to the 


anxious inquirer. 

“No difficulty at all about it,’”’ she 
assured her, “so long as you remember 
one thing. Begin to sew on the straw at 
the centre back and outer edge of the 
brim and work inwards, so that you get 
a neat outline everywhere. Cover the 
underbrim first if it turns down, but 
the upper side of it first if the brim 
turns up, so that you don’t get the 
stitches showing unnecessarily in the 
more exposed portions. Let the straw 
project quite }in. both on the upper and 
under sides, and give these edges an 
extra tack together at the finish. If the 
hat shape is made in separate pieces, 
take them apart for sewing the straw on 
to them, and tack together again after- 
wards. You'll get a neater effect that 
way. Good-night, and good luck, girls.” 
And Miss Trim was away. 
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A SIMPLE YET DIGNIFIED DESIGN 





Use Ardern’s “‘ Lustrous’ Cotton No. 70, and a steel hook, 


-No. 6, 
Abbreviations. 

Ch = chain; = treble; s st = slipstitch; sp = space; 
d-c = double crochet ; = picot. 


Commence with 129 ch and turn into 7th from hook. 

1st Row.—2 sp, 7 tr, 2 sp, 16 tr, 7sp, 4 tr, 5 sp, 4 tr, 4 Sp, 
7 tr, 2 sp, 4 tr, 3 sp, 4 tr, 5 ch, miss 5 ch, 4 tr, 1 sp, 5 ch, turn. 

2nd -~Row-—t1 sp, 4 tr, 5 ch, 4.tr, 3.sp, 4_tr,.9 sp, 4 tr, 


5 Sp, 7 tt, 4 Sp, 4 tr, 5 sp, 4 tr, oP gs I sp, 9 ch, 


turn. 

3rd Row.—1 ‘tr into 6th ch, 2SP, 4.10, 2 Sp, 4th, 7Spy 03, c5, 
6 sp, 4 tr, 9sp, 4 tr, 4sp, 4 tr, 3ch,1 dc over 5 ch of last two 
rows, 3 ch, 4 tr, 1 sp, 5 ch, turn. 

4th Row.—1 sp, 4 tr, 5 ch, 4 tr, 5 sp, 7 tr, 8 sp, ARth;, 7 SP, 
7 tr, 3 sp, 4 tr, 4 Sp, 4 tr, I sp, 4 tr, 3 Sp, 9 ch, turn. 

5th Row.—5 sp, 4 tr, 5 sp, 4 tr, 4 sp, 4 tr, I sp, 4 tr, 
4 sp,-7 tr, 8 sp, 4 tr, 7 Sp, 4 tr, 5 ch, 4 tr, 1 sp, 5 ch, turn. 

6th Row.—1z sp, 4 tr, 3 ch, 1 dc over 5 ch of last two rows, 
3 ch, 4 tr, 7 sp, 4 tr, 9sp, 16 tr, 2 sp, 4 tr, 4 Sp, 22 tr, 5 sp, 
9 ch, turn. 

ath Row.—13 sp, 4tr, 3sp, 4tr, 7sp, 4%, 10 Sp, 4 tr, 
4 tr, 5 ch, 4 tr, 1 sp, 5 ch, turn. 

8th Row.—1 sp, 4 tr, 5 ch, 4 tr, 11 sp, 4 tr, 5 sp, 4 tr, 
4 tr, 3 sp, 4 tr, 5 sp, 7 tr, 6 sp, 9 ch, turn. 

oth Row.—7 sp, 13 tr, 4 sp, 4 tr, 2 sp, 4 tr, 7 sp, 4 tr, 
7 tr, 10 sp, 4 tr, 3 ch, 1 dc, 3 ch, 4 tr, 1 Sp, 5 ch, turn. 

10th Row.—1 sp, 4 tr, 5 ch, 4 tr, 9 sp, 4 tr, 2 sp, 4 tr, 
4 tr, 8sp, 7 tr, 3 sp, 19 tr, I sp, 4 tr,.5 Sp, 9 ch, turn. 

11th Row.—5 sp, 10 tr, I sp, 13 tr, 2 sp, 4 tr, 3 sp, 4 tr, 
5 tr, rsp, 4 tr, 3 sp, 4 tr, 3 sp, 4 tr, 9 Sp, 4 tr, 5 Gly anth, 
3 ch, turn. 

12th Row.—1 sp, 4tr, 3ch, 1dc,3ch, 4tr, 9sp, 4tr, 1 sp, 
4tr, 1 sp, 4 tr, 3 sp, 4 tr, 1 Sp, 4 tr, lo sp, 13 tr, I sp, 7 tr, I Sp, 
10 tr, 1 sp, 7 tr, 3 sp, 9 ch, turn. 

13th Row.—4 sp, 10 tr, I sp, 13 tr, 2 sp, 19 tr, 8 sp, 


7 SP, 
6 sp, 
5 Sp, 


TSP; 
I Sp, 


A thy 


6 sp, 


22 tr, 3.Sp, 441, 5 ch, 4 tr, 


3)'Spy 4 th, tl SPy4 th 2sp, 4 thal Sp; 
I sp, 5 ch, turn. 
14th Row.—t sp, 4 tr, 5 ch, 4 tr, 3 sp, 4 tr, 5 sp, 4 tr, 2 sp, 


ati U-Sp)-4 tt, Espreq) tr) 4 (Sp). 4) tig SP eLON theless Part mcie 
4 Sp, 16tr, 3 sp, 9 ch, turn. 

15th Row.—3 sp, 7 tr, I sp, 10 tr, I sp, 7 tr, I.sp, 10 tr, I sp, 
¥3 tr, 7Sp, 4 tr, Osp, 7 tr, 1 sp, 4 tr, I sp, 4 tr, 4 Sp, 4 tr, I sp, 
4 th, 3 Sp) 4) tr, s°chy, 1 dic, 31ch 4 th 1 sp,.5icus turin. 

16th Row.—1 sp, 4tr, 5ch, 4tr, 3sp, 4tr, 2sp, 4tr, 5sp, 4tr, 
T Sp) £3 th, 5.Sp, conti ASP. eb Sts ‘13 tT Spy LO te L/Sp; 
7 tr,.1 sp, ro tr, 2 sp, 5 ch, turn. 

17th Row.—2 sp, 16 tr, 3 sp, 10 tr, I Sp, 13 tr, 3 sp, 13 tr, 
4 Sp, 4 tr, 3 Sp, 7 tr, 4 Sp, 4 tr, 5 Sp, 4, 3 Sp, 4 tr, 3 SP, 4 tr, 
5 ch, 4 tr, 1 sp, 5 ch, turn. 

18th Row.—1 sp, 4 tr, 3 ch, 1dc, 3ch, 4 tr, 4 sp, 7tr, 2 sp, 
LOtr, ESp, £O tr, 3 Sp, 4 tr, 3)Sp,.4 i, O1sp) 7 th, 1 SP) atk, sop, 
13 ther Spy7 th, LeSp) LO tie2SPye5) CU evuTn. 

19th Row.—3 sp, 7tr, Isp, 10 tr, I sp, 7 tr, I sp, Io tr, I sp, 
13 th, 5 SP 4th, Spy 7 cl 21S Pack, 4eSD aye cl, 45D) 4 tr, 6 sp, 
4 tr, 5 ch, 4 tr, I Sp, 5 ch, turn. 

20th Row.—t sp, 4 tr, 5 ch, 4 tr, 5 sp. ¢ tr, 4 sp, 4 tr, I sp, 
4 tr, 2 Sp, 4 th) -5 Sp, 41r, 2)Sp, 4 thy, 4°Sp) TO ft Sp anOnur, 
2 Sp,1O tr, 3.Sp, 5 Ch ,e turnin =. : 

21st Row.—4sp, to tr, 1 sp, 4 tr, Isp, 10 tr, 1 sp, tg tr, 
5 sp, 4 tr, 2 sp, £6 tr, 3. sp) 4 tr; 2 sp, 4 tr, 4 sp, 4 tr, 4 Sp; 
4 tr, 3 ch, 1 dc over 5 ch, 3 ch, 4 tr, I sp, 5 cb, turn. 

22nd Row.—1 sp, 4 tr, 5 ch, 4-tr, 3 sp, 4 tr, 4 sp, 4 tr, 
4 tr, 4sp, 4 tr, 5sp, 4 tr, Osp, 13 tr, I sp, 1o-tr, I sp, 7 tr, 
7 tr, 3'Sp,.5 ch, turn 

23rd Row.—5 sp, 13 tr, 3 Sp, 4 tr, 2 sp, 4tr, 3 sp, 4tr, 
4 tr, 4 SP, 4 tr, 3 SP, 4 tr, 5 SP, 4 tr, 3 SP, 4 tr, 3 SP, 4 tr, 
4 tr, 1 sp, 5 ch, turn, 

24th Row.—t1 sp, 4 tr, 3 ch, 1 de over 5 ch, 3 ch, 4 tr, 
2 Sp, 4 th 3:Sp,-4: tl, 4 Sp) 4 Ul 2eSpy qatl, 2 SPs 4 Uys Spe eens 
5 sp, 7 tr, 3 sp, 25 tr, 5 sp, 5 ch, turn. 

25th Row.—7sp, 13 tr, 4sp, 4 tr, 2sp, 4tr, 5sp, 4 tr, 2 Sp, 


3 SP, 
I sp, 


4 SP, 
5 ch, 
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40,1 Sp,4t%, 2 sp, 4 tr, 1 Sp, 4 tr, 4.sp, 4 tr, 2. Sp, 4 tr, 2 sp, 
4 tr, 5 ch, 4 tr, 1 sp, 5 ch, turn. 

26th Row.—t sp, 4 tr, 5 ch, 4 tr, 2 sp, 4 tr, 1 sp, 4 tr, 4 sp, 
4 tr, 2 sp, 4 tr, 4 sp, 4 tr, 1 sp, 4tr, 1 sp, 4 tr, 3 sp, 4 tr, 3 sp, 
ASU e > Sp, 70th, O-Sp, 5 ch, turn. 

27th Row.—13 sp, 4 tr, 3 sp, 4 tr, 3 sp, 4 tr, 3 sp, 16 tr, 
4sp, 7 tr, 4sp, 4 tr, 2sp, 4 tr, 3 ch, 1d cover 5ch, 3ch, 4 tr, 
I sp, 5 ch, turn. 

28th Row.—1 sp, 4tr, 5ch, 4tr, 2sp, 16tr,15 sp, 4tr, 1 sp, 
4tr, 4 sp, 22 tr, 5 sp, 5 ch, turn. 

29th Row.—5 sp, 4 tr, 5 sp, 4 tr, 4 sp, 4 tr, 1 sp, 4 tr, 5 sp, 
4 tr, 16 sp, 4 tr, 5 ch, 4 tr, 1 sp, 5 ch, turn. 

30th Row.—1 sp, 4 tr,-3 ch, 1 dc over '5 ch, 3 ch, 4 tr, 15 sp, 
4 tf; 7iSp, 7 tr,.3 Sp, 4 tt, 4 sp,-4 tr, rsp, 4 tr, 3Sp, 5 ch, turn. 

31st Row.—3 sp, 4 tr, 2 sp, 4 tr, 7 sp, 13 tr, 5 sp, 4 tr, 7 sp, 
4 tr, 7 sp, 4 tr, 5 ch, 4 tr, 1 sp, 5 ch, turn. 

32nd Row.—tz sp, 4 tr, 5 ch, 4 tr, 4 sp, to tr, 7 sp, 4 tr, 
4 Sp, 7th, 4°Sp, 4 t1,=5 sp, 4 tr, -3 sp, 4 tr, 1 sp, 5 ch, turn. 
- 337d Row.—2 sp, 7 tr, 2 sp, 16 tr, 7sp, 4 tr, 3 sp, 4 tr, Io sp, 
4-tt;-3-Sp,-4 tr; 3 ch, 1 dc, 3 ch,-4 tr,-1 sp, 5 ch, turn. 

34th Row.—1-sp, 4 tr, 5 ch, 4 tr, 2) sp,-4 tr, 10 sp, 4 tr, 
Pacpa7 thes Spy 7 tl, 4uSp.4, th .9.Sp,05.00, curl. 

35th Row.—2 sp, 4 tr, 4 sp, 4 tr, 1 sp, 4 tr, 2 sp, 4 tr, 5 sp, 
4 tr, 3 sp, 4 tr, 5 sp, 7-tr, 3 sp, 4 tr, 2 sp, 4 tr, 5 ch, 4 tr, 1 sp, 
5 ch, turn. ; 

36th Row.—1 sp, 4tr, 3ch, 1dc, 3ch,4 tr, 2sp, 4tr, 2sp, 
ALL, =2)Sp; 4 1,.3'Sp, 4 tr, 5 Sp, 16 tr, :3 sp, 4 tr, 2 Spx 4 tr, 
4 sp,'4 tr, I sp, 5.ch, turn: 

37th Row.—1-sp, 4-tr, 4 sp, 4 tr, 3 sp, 4 tr, 4 sp, 4 tr, 8 sp, 
Att Spiw4 tl,.3 Spy 7 th. 39sp, 4th, 5 chi. 4 tr, 1Sp, 5 ch) turn, 

38th Row.—1 sp, 4 tr, 5 ch, 4 tr, 4 sp, 13 tr, 2 sp, 7 tr, 9sp, 
Avti,93)1SD) 40th, 5 SP .a4 th..3)Sp, 4att, 1 Spi 5 Ch, tum. 

39th Row.—t sp, 4 tr, 3 sp, 4-tr, 4 sp, 4 tr, 2 sp; 4 tr, 2 sp, 
4AebiOspy 4.t6, 1 Sp, 4 th, 4.Sp) 4.tr, 4°Sp, 4 tr, 3 ch, 1 d'c,/3 chy 
4 tr, I sp, 5 ch, turn. 

40th Row.—1t sp, 4 tr, 5 ch, 4 tr, 5 sp, 4 tr, 2 sp, 4 tr, 
ZPD 4a OSD 4th aS Prd ti ee Spd UG, 0 Spye4uth,. 4 Sp, -4ctr, 
2 sp, 4 tr, 1 sp, 5 ch, turn. 

41st Row.—t1,sp, 4 tr, 1 sp, 4 tr, 4 sp, 4 tr, 2 sp, 4 tr, 4 sp, 
AGtiseLOUSD, 94. thy 21SPy7, UES OcSD, 4,08, -5,CD,, 4atiel Sp, 5.ch, 
turn. 


42nd Row.—1 sp, 4 tr, 3 ch, 1 dc, 3 ch, 4 tr, 10 Sp, 4 tr, 
TOISP, VOtr, 41Sp; 7 tl, 4. Sp, 4-11) VSP, 5.Ch,.unn, 

437d Row.—1 sp, 16 tr, 21 sp, 4 tr, 10 sp, 4 tr, 5 ch, 4 tr, 
I sp, 5 ch, turn. 

44th Row.—1 sp, 4 tr, 5 ch, 4 tr, 10 sp, 4 tr, 1 Sp, 4 tr, 3 sp, 
4 tr, 21 sp, 5 ch, turn. 

45th Row.—22 sp, 10 tr, 2 sp, 4 tr, 10 sp, 4 tr, 3 ons Id c, 
Biche 4etr, Tsp, 5 ch, turn: 

46th Row.—1 sp, 4 tr, 5 ch, 4 tr, 10 sp, 4 tr, 2'sp, to. tr, 
2IeSp; 5) Ci OUbil. ‘ 

47th Row.—21 sp, totr, 13sp, 4tr, 5 ch, 4tr, rsp, 5 ch, turn. 

48th Row.—t sp, 4 tr, 3 ch; 1 dc, 3 ch, 4 tr, 13 sp, £0 tr, 
I5°Sp; 4 th, 3 sp, 5 ch, turn: 

49th Row.—4 sp, 4 tr, 14 sp, 10 tr, 5 sp, 4 tr, 7 sp, 4 tr, 5.ch, 
4 tr, 1 sp, 5 ch, turn. 

50th Row.—t sp, 4 tr, 5 ch. 4 tr, 8sp, 67 tr, 3:sp, 5 ch, turn. 

51st Row.—3 sp, 67 tr, 8 sp, 4 tr, 3 ch, 1 dc; 3 ch; 4 tr, Isp, 


5 ch, turn. 
52nd Row.—ti sp, 4 tr, 5 ch, 4 tr, 8 sp, 67 tr, 3.sp, 1o-ch, 
turn into 6th for rst sp. ¢ 


537d Row.—4 sp, 4 tr, 14 sp, 10 tr, 5 sp, 4 tr, 7 sp, 4 tr, 5 ch, 
A tr tsp; 5 ch, turn. 

54th Row.—xz sp, 4 tr, 3 ch, 1 dc, 3 ch, 4 tr, 9sp, 4 tr,-3" sp, 
to tr, 15 sp, 4 tr, 3 sp, Io ch, turn into 6th. 

55th Row.—21 sp, 10 tr, 3 sp, 4 tr, 9sSp,; 4 tr, 5 ch, ‘4 tr, 
I sp, 5 ch, turn. 

56th Row.—1 sp, 4 tr, 5 ch, 4 tr, 9sp, 4 tr, 3sp, Io tr, 21 sp, 
8 ch, turn. 

57th Row.—22 sp, to tr, 3sp, 4tr, 9 sp, 4 tr, 3 ch,-1 d cS 
3 ch, 4 tr, I sp, 5 ch, turn. 

58th Row.—1 sp, 4 tr, 5 ch, 4 tr, 9 sp, 4 tr, 2 sp, 4 tr, 3 sp, 
4,00, 21eSp. 5 Co, vuEn: 

59th Row.—I sp. 16 tr, 22 sp, 4 tr, 9sp, 4 tr; 5 ch, 4 tr, I sp, 
5 ch, turn. 

60th Row.—t1, sp, 4 tr, 3 ch, 1 dc, enchy 9 Sp, ACE Tit oe: 
16tr, 4sp, 7 tr, 4sp, 4 tr, sp, 5 ch, turn: 

61st Row.—1 sp, 4tr, 1sp,4tr, 4sp, 4tr, 2sp, 4 te 4 sp, 
4 tr, I1 sp, 4 tr, 9sp, 4 tr, 5 ch, 4 tr, 1 sp, 5 ch, turn. A 

62nd Row.—t sp, 4 tr, 5 ch, 4 tr, 9sp, 4 tr, 11 sp, 4 tr, Isp, 
4 tr, 2sp, 4 tr, 1 sp, 4 tr; 4.sp, 4 tr, 2 sp, 4 tr, I sp, 5 ch, turn. 

(Concluded on page 573.) 


A DIAGRAM FOR WORKING 








Use Up your Old Picture 
Post-cards. 


A splendid way of using up picture 
post-cards is to make them into gay 
boxes of different sizes, suitable for 
holding cottons, ribbons, handkerchiefs, 
ties, gloves, and oddments of all kinds. 

For-a small box, twelve cards, long’ 
or upright, are needed. Put them in pairs 
with the pictures outside and make four 
pairs exactly uniform in size. Cut the 


‘other two pairs the width of a card, to 


form the sides (or bottom and top, as 
the case may be). Be careful to arrange 
both cards for the lid so that they face 
the. spectator when the box is open or 
shut. — 

Now machine each pair evenly on the 
right side a little way inside the edge, 
using a thick needle, no cotton, and as 
long a stitch as possible. Buttonhole 
the double cards to- 
gether with brightly 
coloured mercerised cot- 
ton, and when all are 
finished sew them to- 
gether to make the box. 

Many. boxes of differ- 
ent_sizes can be made 
in this way, and the 
best plan is to arrange 
the cards on the table 
and see how they fit. Sometimes three 
upright pairs of cards will form the 
bottom and lid, if the side ones are cut a 
little smaller, as will be seen from Fig. 1. 
For large boxes it is advisable to use 
three cards instead of pairs; and pieces 
of cardboard for the bottom and lid, 
sticking a bright post-card on each. The 
backs of writing pads answer capitally. 

To make attractive needle-books, use 
two pairs of cards either the usual size 
or cut smaller, sew them together and 
put flannel between. 

Favourite cards which one likes on a 
mantelpiece make charming little screens 
of two, three, or more flaps, which can 
be turned about as desired. 


| 


Ornamented 
Match-boxes. 


If the smokers of your family are in 
the habit of taking your boxes of matches 
buy some large-sized 
ones, costing 13d. each, 
paste coloured paper 
over the sides and a 
bright scrap or piece of 
a Christmas card in the 
middle. A line of white 
or coloured paint round 
the edge frames the pic- 
ture. Now paint the 
little pieces of white 
wood at the sides a dark 
colour and your match- 
box is finished, and is a 
work of art, too beautiful 


Fig. 1. 


The case can be refilled 


to be pocketed ! 
any number of times. 


A Use for Old Christmas 
Cards. 


Do not throw away your old Christ- 
mas cards but put aside those with 
pretty double covers till next year. Then 
take the greeting papers out and stitch 
small presents inside, such as tie pins 
for boys, handkerchiefs and ribbons for 
girls. When the cards are tied up 
with coloured raffia they look bright and 
pretty on Christmas trees; and they 
are also useful in snowballs. 

Collect the clean halves of the greeting 
papers, cut them of uniform size and 
wire them to a stout card. Hang this in 
the kitchen with a pencil attached; it 
will be found most useful for shopping 
lists and “‘ things to be remembered.” 

Often cards with simple words on 
them such as “ Christ- 
mas Greetings’? can be 
cut to form charming 
little labels. These 
tucked under the string 
round a present give 
it just the individual 
touch needed 


SSSSSSS 


A New Screen from 
an Old One. 


An old but useful and 
beloved four-fold screen had 
gotten very shabby. With 
some trepidation I gently Ltrs 
prised off the outer strips of Wi) 
wood, revarnished them and t 
laid aside todry; next, y 
with chisel, hammer, and 
pincers, I carefully took out 
the three hundred odd 
tacks, removing old material. 
Measurement and calcula- 
tion told me 8 yd. of 46-in. 
stuff would be necessary. I 
chose a lovely rich-looking 
cretonne in blues, deep pink, 
and whitey-grey with trailing black 
foliage around the large flower, bunch of 
berries, and bird on the wing ; the price 
only 1s. 113d. per yd. Ona long table I 
placed the cretonne, one fold of screen 
inside, easily smoothing out, cutting 





Made from Old Picture Pest-cards and Christmas Cards. 
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An Ornamented Match-box. 
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exactly, and knocking tacks on the 
folded edges at intervals down the one 
side and ends. 

From the strips cut off each fold at 
side I took three, doubling and tacking 
between folds to form hinges, allowing 
a play of 14 in., using brass tacks on 
these as they are visible; the three 
“hinges ”’ thus formed united the whole 
screen; then I replaced the outside, 
re-varnished strips, noting that I put the 
mitre corners to dovetail. 

The result is a really pleasing rich- 
looking handsome screen at a cost of 
15s. 4d., with about six hours’ work, a 
screen certainly not to be bought under 
£2 5s. N.B.—I did not find it necessary 
to use three hundred tacks this time. 
Using Up Worn 
Shirts. 

When my husband’s shirts get frayed 
at the neck, I convert them into the tops 
of sleeping-suits—thin shirts for summer 
and thick ones for winter. I cut off the 
neck and cuff bands, cut off the tail, 
sew up the sides and slits in the sleeves. 
The piece J have taken off the tail I sew 
on to the neck, which gives it a real 
sleeping-suit appearance. 

It is quite convenient to slip the new 
sleeping -suit coat over the head, and 
it saves time and the possibility of a 
draught should the buttons 
come undone. 

I then purchase 2 yd. of 
Winceyette,,or suitable ma- 
terial to match coat, and, 
using a pattern, cut out 
and make up a new pair to 
complete the suit. Pyjama 
trousers are so simple. 

Zz == Bed-room 


Mats. 


Once upon a time I 
made a mat out of three 
tabbit skins which I 
had cured. I sewed 
them on a piece of scarlet felt, quite 
close together, and after pinking the © 
edges of the felt I gave it to my little 
boy to kneel on when saying his prayers. 
It was a source of constant delight ! 

A good idea of using up bits is to take 
the pieces of flannelette 
which so easily accumu- 
late in most houses, and 
make them into mats. 

When the pieces are 
cut into strips they 
may be pegged in the 
old-fashioned way, or by 
using canvas and a hook, 
and afterwards lined. 
The strips should be 
just long enough to 
stand up nicely when 
pegged. It should be 
cut quite even on the 


top when finished. If the colours 
selected are light, with pink, green, 
and other colours (or a pattern may 
be made if desired), the whole effect 
is most dainty in a bed-room with 
stained floors. 

A Fur Necklet from 

a Fitch Hat. 

Being badly in need of a new fur 
necklet, my fitch fur hat, of long 
ago, seemed to focus itself on my 
mind, and I wondered if it would be 
possible to transform that into a 
necklet. I hunted up the hat, and 
found the fur to be in good condition, 
I then went to a lady who has a 
small furrier’s business, and asked her 

‘if it would be possible to make a 
necklet of the fur; she quite thought 
it would, and the cost would be 
rather less than ros. 

In due course the necklet arrived, 
and I was agreeably surprised to see 
it 39 in. long from head to tail (the 
tails I had by me), and the width was 
4 in. at head, broadening to 5 in. at 
tail end—three tails to finish it. 
Mending Chamois 
Leather Gloves. 

I have had quite a pile of chamois 
gloves awaiting mending for some 
time, all slightly worn (as gloves will 
wear) at seams, etc., yet none of 
them really shabby enough to cut up 
to provide patches for the others, 
Then one day, in the recent sales, I 
got for 64d. a “‘ wash-pad ” made of 
odd wash-leather oddments and pieces 
sewn loosely together in a small pad. 
Some pieces were small, some larger, 
some lighter coloured than others, 
and.so on. Out of this pad I was 
able to snip out pieces to match and 
patch each one of my otherwise dis- 
teputable gloves, just a tiny snipping 
slipped inside the worn seam, stitched 
firmly down from the right side, and 
the mends were almost invisible. 


Old Carpets. 

When a carpet grows beyond wear, it 
is usually the centre portion that has 
lost its pile; the border remains fairly 
intact. If neatly bound with a carpet 
webbing, such borders are capable of 
being made into excellent bedside strips. 
A small rug that has grown worn in 
the centre but retains its bordering in 
good condition can still be used if a 
strip of plain pile carpet to tone with 
it be laid over the worn part, each end 











The Old Work-box 


Enchanted box! it brings again 
Old times and vanished faces 
Arrayed before me, clear and plain, 
All in their wonted places. 


The lamplight sheds a softened glow 
Around the farm-house kitchen; 

A quiet form sits down to sew— 
Puts many a patient stitch in. 


I bring my book and set to work 
To-morrow’s lesson learning— 

What sterner tasks ahead might lurk 
Unheeding, undiscerning. 


I longed to know what lay concealed, 
What store of priceless treasure, 
Within that work-box, half-revealed— 

A tantalising pleasure— 


Stray ends of ribbon peeped between, 
Then hid behind the edges, 

Gay scraps of silk ’mongst needles seen, 
Like sweet flowers in the hedges, 


The years roll on. Remorseless Time 
Leaves yesterdays for ever 

With precious things and dreams sublime ; 
But old days come back never 


The heads once gold have turned to grey, 
The old have crossed the Border 

From twilight dim to perfect day, 
’Midst love and law and order. 


And now alone I lift the lid 
To see what lies inside it, 
What memory of the past is hid 
With odds and ends beside it. 


’Mongst faded letters, dim and old, 
And greeting cards I found it— 

A treasured book-mark, blue and gold, 
Forget-me-nots around it. 


The giver and receiver passed 
Long since beyond the River; 
Strange these poor trifling things should 
last 
When souls have fled for ever. 


Pure human love is strong indeed, 
But Love Divine is stronger, 

And comprehends the soul’s vast need; 
Earth serves till then—no longer. 


Leonora Hecan, 





being neatened at the back. The added 
strip will not budge from position but 
will cling firmly to the rug beneath and 
appear as part of it. 

Using up an old 

Panama Hat. 

It seems a shame to throw away a 
Panama hat of fine weave, when it has 
grown out of condition or no longer 
suits its owner. But it can still follow 
a useful career as a covering for one of 








“Using Up” 


the wire hanging baskets used for 
ferns and geraniums. Pull the straw 
over the wire frame and tie it at the 
junction of crown and brim with a 
wide ribbon, pulling this tight so as — 
to draw up the straw into folds and 
curves. It will make a pretty finish 
to the basket. 
Cotton Reels. 

Save these for painting as little 
stands for tiny candles to embellish 
birthday cakes or Christmas-trees. 
The little hole at the top will just 
take a candle such as is used for 
sealing - wax or for these festive 
illuminations. 


Old Periodicals 

that nobody wants are worth keeping 
as a means of saving a kitchen table 
from the soil of pans rested on it. 
One or two placed on the table 
during cooking operations serve as a 
pad on which to deposit the sauce- 
pans at need. At the end of the day 
a leaf or two can be torn off and the 
periodical put away for another time. 
Old Book 

Covers 

are useful, if of the requisite size, as 
a foundation for a pochette. The 
back of the cover allows for the neces- 
sary width at the base of the bag. 
The sides must be filled in with a 
narrow strip of silk and the cover 
cut long enough to allow for the flap. 


Old Stockings. 

When the feet portion has been cut 
away, half-a-dozen or so of old stock- 
ings can be rolled up into a tight pad 
which will prove very useful for the 
polishing of boots and shoes. 


Old Chamois Leather 
Gloves. 


When a pair of chamois gloves has 
grown past use, cut off the fingers for 
finger-stalls in case of accidents and 
put these on one side. Cut up the 
whole of the rest of the glove into 
squares about three inches wide, and 

string them through the middle into a 
pad; this will be useful for polishing 
mirrors or toilet silver. 

Old Chinese Card Markers 

in Mother-o’-Pearl 

make delightful keyholes or other decor- 
ations for modern furniture if let in 
flush with the wood. In having a desk 
or cabinet made to measure, this is 
worth remembering, as the idea involves 
no elaborate craftsmanship, 


The Window Plant’s Lament 


Ou, will not someone come to me, 
For I’m as dry as dry can be ? 

My little flowers are hanging down, 
And all my leaves are turning brown. 


Last month you gave me such a lot, 
You nearly washed me from my pot ; 
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And now you’ve let my soil get dry, 
I am not moist enough to cry. 


Ah, well! I soon shall be quite dead, 
And then you’ll think on what I’ve said, 
And say you wished you’d given to me 
The water that I longed to see. 


Erste M. Herrick. 








THE summer fruits supply 
us .with some delicious 
sweets and a welcome 
change, and as they do 
not last in season very 
long it is just as well to 
make the most of them. 


Cherry Compote. 


It is worth while mak- 
ing a syrup first when 
stewing fruit, as it looks 
and tastes so much better. 
1 cup loaf sugar is put in 
a pan with 1 gill water 
and the juice of 4 lemon,- 
and brought to the boil; the cherries 
are put in and simmered very gently 
for 8 min. If they are cooked quickly or 
for too long they will become shrivelled 
instead of plump. 

The cherries are taken out when done 
and the syrup is boiled for about 5 min. 
longer, and poured over them when 
cool enough. 


Cherry Pop-overs. 


The pop-overs are baked in small cup 


-moulds each of them containing a small 
piece of butter (about 4 teaspn.). 

To 4 lb. cherries 1 pt. batter will be 
needed ; } Ib. flour, and a pinch of salt 
are sifted into a bowl.and a hollow is 
, madeinthe centre. In this are put 2 eggs 
(unbeaten) and a little milk. 

The batter is stirred from fe centre, 
gradually working in the surrounding 
flour and adding a. little more milk. 
When half the milk has been added the 
batter is beaten. When it is perfectly 
smooth, the rest of the milk is stirred in 
and it is left to stand for x hour. 

The moulds containing the butter are 
then heated in the oven, and when too 
hot to touch the cherries are divided 
between them and the batter is poured 
on. They should be half full and the 
oven should be hot for the first 15 min. 

After 35 min., they are turned out and 
dredged with caster sugar. No sugar is 
put into the batter before cooking as it is 
inclined to burn and spoil the appearance 
of the pop-overs. 

This is an economical and delicious 
pudding that is always appreciated. 
Gooseberry Sago 

ould. 

1 qt. water, after boiling, 2 lb. goose- 
berries, 6 oz. sugar, 6 Oz. sago. 

The sugar is dissolved in } pt. water 
and boiled for 10 min. When the goose- 
berries have been topped:and tailed they 
are cooked slowly in the syrup till tender, 
then they are taken out with a spoon 
and put aside till required. 

The syrup and juice left in the pan are 
measured and water is added to make 
a little more than 1 qt. of liquid. This 


GOOSEBERRY SAGO MOULD. 





is boiled, and the sago is sprinkled in 
and cooked until the grains are trans- 
parent and soft (about 20 min. to 25 min.). 
It will have boiled away, so a little more 
water should be added to make it up to 
1 qt. The sago is poured into a quart 
mould that has been rinsed in cold water. 

When doing this the first time, it may 
seem that the hot sago is thin and that 
it will never set. But the cook need not 
worry, it will be beautifully firm when 
it is cold. What she really needs to avoid 
is having it too firm, and that is why 
allowance must be made for the water 
boiling away. 


Gooseberry Méringue. 


A pie-dish is lined round the sides with 
a strip of short pastry, and the edge is 


pinched or otherwise decorated. 


2 pt. gooseberries cooked with 2 table- 
spn. water, a strip of lemon peel, and a 
small piece of cinnamon. 

When soft they are rubbed through a 
hair-sieve. The purée is put back in the 
pan with sugar to sweeten, and is boiled 
till it becomes thick ; 
2 oz. butter and the 
yolks of 2 eggs are 
stirred in with a grate 
of nutmeg. The mix- 
ture is poured into the 
pie-dish and baked for 
+ hour. ‘When done 
the top is covered 
roughly with stiffly- 
whipped whites of eggs, 
dredged with caster 
sugar, and set back in 


CHERRY SNOW. 
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the oven for about 5 min. 
to set the méringue. 


Strawberry Fool. 

1 lb. ripe strawberries, 
2 oz. sugar, 2 large eggs, 

pt. milk) 230083) thin 
strips cf lemon rind, a 
little cochineal. 

The sugar, eggs, and 
lemon rind are put in a 
double saucepan and 
whisked with an egg- 
beater. The milkis added 
and the custard is cooked, 
slowlystirring all the time, 


When thick enough to coat the back of 
[a spoon it is strained into a basin. 


While it is cooling the strawberries 


can be prepared. There is no need to 
_ cook them, they are only rubbed through 


a hair-sieve. When the custard is cold 


the purée is stirred in with cochineal to 


colour. 
Strawberry Mould. 

14 1b. strawberries, 3 pt. water, juice of 
2 lemons, 4 oz. sugar, # oz. gelatine, 
cochineal ; 8 small strawberries are kept 
for decorating and the rest are rubbed 
through a sieve. 

The water, gelatine, sugar, and lemon 
juice are added and left for 10 min., then 
slowly warmed to dissolve the gelatine ; 
a few drops cochineal will make it a nice 
colour. 

A border mould is rinsed in cold water 
and a little jelly is poured in—enough to 
cover the bottom. When it has set, the 
whole strawberries are put in with enough 
jelly to keepthem in place. This must be 
allowed to set before the rest of the jelly 
is added. The mould is turned out by 
















dipping it in warm water, shaking it on 
to the hand and sliding it on to a dish, 
The centre is filled with whipped 
cream. Sometimes cream comes to 
gtiet in the summer, and instead of 
nice thick cream you have a soft oily 
kind of butter that has to be wasted. 
The secret is to add the sugar after 
whipping the cream instead of before. 
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No chef has ever 
found anything 
that quite equals 
duckling and 
green peas, they 
go so well to- 
gether. In June 
we can indulge 
in this delicious - 
dish, but unfor- 
tunately duck- 
lings come in be- 
fore the peas are 
to be had, so 
the good cook 
should know the 
next best ways of cooking and serving 
them. Orange salad is a fashionable 
addition, but many people like cranberry 
jelly better still. 


. 


ROAST DUCKLING AND 
ORANGE SALAD. 


Roast Duckling and 
Orange Salad. 


A New Stuffing—tx1 spanish onion, 
1 oz. fresh sage, 4 oz. breadcrumbs, 4 oz. 
butter, 1 apple, 1 egg, salt and pepper. 

This is a kind of sage-and-onion stuff- 
ing with an apple in it, which is a great 
improvement. Apple, raw onion, and 
sage are finely chopped, and mixed with 
the breadcrumbs and butter (melted). 
The stuffing is well seasoned and a beaten 
egg is mixed in to bind it together. 
A quick oven is needed for the first 
10 min. and the duckling must be 
thoroughly well basted ; 45 min. in all 
will be enough. ae ; 

When done it is dished up and kept 
hot, and a thick brown sauce is made and 
flavoured with the juice of an orange. 
The duckling is garnished with thin 


Cherry Snow. 

1 lb. cherries, 1 lemon, 3 oz. loaf sugar, 
% pt. water, 1 oz. gelatine, whites of 
2 eggs. : 

The cherries are cooked with the 
sugar, water, and a little thinly-cut 
lemon rind. When soft they are rubbed 
through a sieve. There should be 1 pe 
juice and purée; if there is less, water 





Slices of orange and a few glacé cherries, 
as shown in the illustration. 


Orange Salad. 

3 oranges, a few glacé cherries. 

Dressing.—Juice of 1 lemon, 3 or 4 
tiny spring ‘onions, } teaspn. each of 
made mustard and caster sugar, a pinch 
of salt and pepper, 3 tablespn. olive oil. 

The mustard, sugar, salt and pepper 
are put in a basin and the oil is stirred in 
gradually. The lemon juice is added last, 
and the dressing is well whisked and 
poured over the prepared and sliced 
oranges, mixed with the chopped spring 
onions. A few cherries make a nice 
decoration. 

Duckling and Onions en 
Casserole. 

The duckling is roasted for 15 min., 
and cut quickly into joints which are 
put in a casserole. One dozen small 
onions are fried whole and put with the 
duck, and } pt. shelled peas are added. 





Using Summer Fruit 
can be added to make up the amount. 
The gelatine is soaked in this and slowly 
dissolved over a low gas, then it is 
Strained into a basin. 

It is left till nearly set, then the white 
of 2 stiffly beaten eggs are added, and 
the jelly is beaten with an egg-whisk 
until frothy and spongy. When quite 
cold it is piled up in a glass dish. 


About # pt. hot 
stock or water 
(enough to 
nearly cover) is 
poured in, and, 
with the lid on, 
the casserole is 
placed in a 
moderate oven 
till the pieces of 
duck are tender. 
This will take 
about # hour. 

Before mak- 
ing the gravy 
the stock is first 
poured through damp muslin to re-~ 
move the grease, and it is then boiled 
till reduced to 1 gill; 1 oz. flour is fried 
brown in 1 oz. butter, and the stock is 
added with } glass claret or the juice of 
an orange. The sauce is boiled up and 
seasoned, and poured over the duck in 
the casserole and reheated. 

Braised Duck and 
Mushrooms. 

1 or 2 ducklings, 2 oz. butter, 4 lb. 
mushrooms, ? pt. brown sauce, } onion, 
8 to 12 olives. 

The ducklings are browned in the 
oOven—I15 min. in a casserole with the 
lid off. They are then taken out, cut 
quickly into joints, and put back with 
the gravy. 

The mushrooms (peeled and with the 
stalks removed) are put in with } onion 
finely minced. 

The duck is cooked with the lid on for 
hour in a slow oven, putting in the 


3 
a 
olives 15 min. before serving. 


The Vine Lace for Church Cloths 


Concluded from page 569 


637d Row.—z sp, 4 tr, 3 sp, 4 tr, 4 sp, 4 tr, 2 sp, 4 tr, 2 sp, 
4 tr, 10 sp, 4 tr, 2 sp, 7 tr, 6 Sp, “4 tr, 3 ch, 1dc, 3 ch, 4 tr, 
I sp, 5 ch, turn. 

_64th Row.—t sp, 4 tr, 5.ch, 4 tr, 5 Sp, 4 tr, 2 sp, 4 tr, 1 sp, 
4 tr, 10 sp, AeLL SiS AntiS Spe 4etr 3 Sp 4) cGe2)Sp) oT ch, 
turn. ; : 

65th Row.—S st over Ist sp, I sp, 4 tr, 4 sp, 4 tr, 3 sp. 4 tr, 
4 Sp, 4.tr, 10 sp, 7. tr, 4.sp, 4-tr 4 sp, 4 tr, 5 ch, 4 tr, 1 sp, 
Sach, turns, oe 

66th Row.—1 sp, 4 tr, 3 ch, 1 dc, 3 ch,.4 tr, 4sp, 13 tr, 2.sp, 
ALE, 7/Sp, LO.tL, 3°Sp, 4 tr, 2 Sp, 4 tr, 4 sp, 4 tr,=2 Sp, ‘1 ch, 
turn. —~ <a : 
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67th Row.—S st over ist sp, 2 sp, 4 tr, 4 Sp, 4 tr, Isp, 4 tr, 
2sp, 4tr, 5sp, 4tr, 5 sp, 4 tr, 2sp, 4 tr, 3 SP ati s SPs 
4 tr,+5-ch, 4 tr, 1 sp, 5 ch, turn. 

68th Row.—t sp, 4 tr, 5 ch, 4 tr, 3 Sp, 4 tr, I sp, 4 tr, 2 sp, 
4 tr, 2 sp, 4 tr, 4 sp, 7 tr, 8 sp, 7 tr, 4 sp, 4 tr, 3 sp, 8ch, 
turn. Repeat from rst row for length required. 


Picot Edge. 

Commence at ist row, join on cotton at 1st. sp, I p 
(which is 5 ch, s st back into rst ch), 2 dc in rst Sp,I p,2dc 
in next sp, and continue all along edge, making 1 p in 
each space. 
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Youna spring vegetables, such as as- 
paragus, cucumber, peas, runner beans, 
and carrots, can all be easily bottled, 
and come in very useful later on when 
the choice of vegetables is more limited. 
Perhaps the most handy of all is a 
number of bottles of mixed vegetables 
or macédoine. These are splendid, and 
always look nice for garnishing and for 
dishes served en cassevole, and they are 
well worth doing at home, because of the 
time and trouble they save when cooking. 

The bottles may be bought separately, 
and there is no need to have a 
proper steriliser. A deep fish- 
kettle or the copper will do quite 
as well. The bottles should have 
wide mouths and glass lids, with 
rubbers and metal rings to screw 
in place. 

Preparing the 
Vegetables. 

The vegetables are scrubbed, 
scraped, or peeled in the same way 
as for cooking, and cut into pieces 
of the required size. Carrots or 
asparagus are left whole. Vege- 
tables for macédoine may be cut 
into fancy shapes with a small 
cutter. After preparing them they 
are put in a basin of cold water to 
preserve the colour. 


Blanching. 

To blanch anything is to put it 
in cold water and bring it to the 
boil. When blanching vegetables 
1 teaspn. salt is added to each 
quart.of water. For peas, beans, 
and other green vegetables, a pinch 
of bicarbonate of soda is put in 
the water as well. 
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By C. J. ROBERTSON 


Peas and young broad beans are boiled 
for 2 min., while carrots, cucumber, 
scarlet runners, or cauliflowers may be 
boiled for 5 min. The vegetables are 
strained after blanching, and are ready 
for putting into the jars. 

Packing. 

The jars are rinsed in cold water and 
the vegetables are putin, a few at a time. 
A wooden meat skewer will be found 
useful for gently pushing the pieces 
into the corners. When the vegetables 
are in, the jars are filled to the brim with 





Testing a Bottle of Macédoine to see 
if it is Air-tight. 
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cold salt water, allowing 1 teaspn. salt 
for each jar. 

Peas are apt to become discoloured, so 
in order to prevent this and keep them 
nice and green, 1 teaspn. dissolved borax 
should be added to each pint of water. 

Having filled the jars with water the 
rubber rings and glass lids are put in 
place and screwed down, though not too 
tightly, as they will expand when hot. 


Sterilising. 

The jars are placed in a large boiler, 
steriliser, or a fish-kettle, it does 
not matter which, the important 
point is that there must be enough 
cold water to cover the tops of 
the bottles. The water is heated 
slowly, and a thermometer is 
needed. 

In 15 min., when the water 
reaches 212° Fah., it should be 
allowed to boil for 1$ to 2 hours 
according to the kind of vegetable, 
soft ones needing rather less 
cooking. 

The jars are then ready to be 
taken out and screwed up tightly. 
Each jar should be examined before 
storing to make sure that it is air- 
tight, otherwise the contents will 
not keep. The usual way to tell 
this is to remove the screw and 
lift the jar by holding the glass 
lid. If this cannot be done the jar 
is not air-tight. 

One thing to remember when 
storing bottled vegetables, fruits, 
jam, etc., is not to put them on 
a high shelf in the kitchen, as the 
hot air rises and they will be in a 
warm place instead of a cool one. 





THE wedding cake shown in the illustra- 
tion weighs about 18 lb. when iced, and 
costs about £1 7s. 6d., including gas. If 
bought at a good shop at the usual 
charge of 3s. 9d. per lb. a cake of the same 
size works out at £3 7s. 6d. 

The home-made one is much more 
wholesome, especially the icing, which 
in bought cakes is sometimes more like 
plaster of Paris than anything else. The 
bride will not only have the satisfaction 
of making her own cake, but will save 
about £2 on the cost. The prices given 
are those charged at large stores for 
the best ingredients ; and matters could 
probably be arranged so that the cake 
could be made when new-laid eggs were 
25. OF 25. 6d. per, dozen. 

The remaindet of’ the orange flower 
water can be kept and used again, just 
like any other flavouring ; and the yolks 
of egg left from the icing would make a 
nice quantity of lemon curd. 

A Good Wedding Cake 
Improves with Keeping. 

A wedding cake should be made as 
long before the wedding as possible in 
order to give it time to mature. One or 
two months at least are necessary, and 
six or eight months are not too long. 
This applies to all rich cakes that con- 
tain equal quantities of butter and flour. 
Confectioners who do not sell all their 
wedding and Christmas cakes one year, 
keep them until the following 
one, when they are just as 
good, if not better. 

If the wedding cake is of 
two or three tiers, it is safer 
to make and bake each tier 
separately, as it requires a 
large oven and a good deal of 
experience to bake two big 
cakes at once, 

When cold the cakes can be 
wrapped in grease-proof paper 
and kept until a later date. 
It is useless to ice them too 
soon, as the rich mixture will 
discolour the icing before long. 


WEDDING CAKE. 


85 GR 
3 Ib. butter .. 2, 6 
I is soft dark Poon 
sugar ae Oss 
4 1b. flour .. 7 OL 3 
3 Ib. currants (Aus- 
tralian) .. i ©) 
2 Ib. citron peel a 
2 Se nes ; 7% 
34 lb. candied one 
peel at 10d. SO, 25 
3 lb. almonds (cook 
LA) ie SeO Ae ta LOlNS 
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Carried forward 
10 eggs at 24d. 
2 oz. mixed spice 
4 pt. brandy ae 
4 gill caramel . 
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ALMOND PASTE. 


2 lb. icing sugar at 44d. 
2 1b. ground almonds at-2s. 8d. 5 
Whites of 3 eggs and yolks of 
CWO ie bee o Pea Oe vy 
2 tablespn. orange flower water 
-at 1s. 3d. per bottle, about Oo. 4 
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ROYAL ICING. 


2 whites of eggs for each pound 
of icing sugar, and 1 dessertspn. 
lemon juice, 3 whites to the 
pound for piping, say in all— 

7 Ib. icing sugar at 44d. 
16 whites of eggs at 24d. 
3 lemons at 1d. or 14d. each 
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Six or seven Ib. of icing sugar is 
a moderate estimate of the amount 
needed, as it will take quite 4 lb. to ice 
the larger tier of the two and 2 or 3 lb. 
for the smaller one. Icing sugar.varies 
in price considerably at different shops. 
It should be 43d. per lb., but is often 6d. 
and 7d. 





Putting on Second Tier. 
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Preparing the Tin. 

The tin is greased with melted lard, 
and lined with three thicknesses of 
greased paper. For the sides a strip of 
paper is cut 2 in. wider than the height 
of the tin, and long enough for the ends 
to overlap about 2 in. To make it lie 
flat on the bottom of the tin the lower 
edge of the paper is. folded up 3 in. and 
cut diagonally about every inch or two. 


_ Lining the bottom. is easily done by 


standing the tin on the paper, marking 
round with pencil and cutting inside the 
line marked to allow for the thickness of 
the tin. 

A baking-sheet thickly spread with 
sand should be in readiness to stand the 
cake on while baking, this will be found 
a good way of preventing burning. 


Preparing the 
Ingredients. 


After the stalks are picked off, the 
currants must be well washed. After 
washing they are placed in a colander, 
shaken well and laid ona cloth. To finish 
drying they are laid on a tin in front of 
the fire. 

The spice and flour are mixed together 
and sifted and the peel is cut up. The 
brown sugar helps to darken the cake 
a little, but adding caramel makes it 
a nice rich colour. 

To make caramel a few lumps of loaf... 
sugar are browned in an old iron spoon, 
and when quite brown (but not 
black) it is put in a cup con- 
taining a little hot water. 
Making the 


Cake. 

Mixing large quantities by 
hand is much easier than using 
a spoon, and is quite conven- 
ient, providing everything has 
been prepared beforehand, and 
there is no likelihood of inter- 
Tuptions. 

‘ihe Sibubter ise spite tamed 
large basin and squeezed and 
creamed by hand until it is 
soft, when the sugar is added, 
and both are thoroughly 
beaten. The sugar and butter 
cannot be beaten too much. 
After a time they will look 
soft, whitish, and creamy, and 
will rise a little in the basin, 
owing to the amount of air that 
has been beaten in. This is a 
sign that the eggs may be put 
n (whole and one at a time), 
each egg being beaten in for 
several minutes before the next 
one is added. 

A shiny looking mixture is 
the sign of a good cake, but 





Home-made 


sometimes it is spoiled 
and curdled by adding 
the eggs too quickly. 
Curdling may be 
stopped by rapidly 
stirring in a little 
flour, but the mixture 
will never be quite as 
good afterwards. 
Look to the 

ven. 

‘More cakes are 
spoiled in the baking 
than anything else,so 
before adding the caramel and brandy, 
it is better to see that the oven is ready. 
A steady oven at a temperature of 
320° F. is needed for the first half-hour, 
gradually reducing the heat to 220° F. 

After mixing the cake and putting it 
into the tins it is a good plan to knock 
each tin on the table to get the batter 
to settle down; and another “‘tip”’ is 
to hollow out the centre with a spoon. 
This is done to ensure the cake being 
flat on top when baked. 

Beware of Draughts 
when Baking. 

Steady even baking is a necessity, and 
trespassers must not be allowed in the 
kitchen, It is fatal to have constantly 
‘opened doors or an open window, as any 
sort of draught will alter the heat of the 
oven. The time needed for baking is 
about 4 hour for each pound of cake, but 
a. thick cake will take longer than a thin 
one of the same weight. : 
When it is done it shrinks a little from 
the tin and is firm and elastic to the 

_ touch. 
few minutes before removing them from 
the tin, as they are difficult to handle 
when just out of the oven. If left for 
15 min. they become firmer, a little 
cooler, and the least bit smaller, and 
will be easier to lift out. 

The paper is peeled off and the cakes 
are placed on a sieve till cold, when they 
are wrapped in grease-proof paper and 
put away in a tin. 

Almond 
Paste. 

Making the almond paste is a simple 
matter. The icing sugar is rubbed 
‘through a hair-sieve, and all the other 
ingredients are added. Thorough mixing 
and kneading are necessary to make it 
nice and smooth. The paste is rolled 
out the size required, and pressed on to 
the top of the cake. Sometimes if the 
top is uneven it is cut a little to straighten 
it and the cake is turned over and iced 
on the bottom instead. 


Large cakes are better left a 


edding Cake 






Making a Paper Cornet for Icing- 


Icing the Cake. 

A very large cake may be placed on 
a bread-board; while a plate turned 
upside down will make a good stand for 
a smaller one, if an icing table is not 
available. 

Icing sugar never goes very far, 
especially if, as sometimes happens, 
nearly a third of it is wasted through 
being too hard to rub through the sieve. 
Sugar containing hard lumps has been 
exposed to the air, so the purchaser 
should insist on having it fresh. Some- 
times the lumps can be crushed with 
a rolling-pin, but why have all that 
unnecessary work ? 

Two or three thin layers of icing are 
much more satisfactory than one thick 
layer, and time should be allowed for 
it to harden. 

About 1 lb. of icing can be made at a 
time, using 2 whites of eggs for piping, 
and 2 whites for the plain icing. The 
whites are whisked slightly and added to 
the sugar with a little strained lemon 
juice, which, by the way, should never 
be omitted, as it makes the icing much 
more pliable and easier to use. 

Brisk beating for } hour is needed to 
make the icing fine and white. It is then 
covered with damp muslin and is ready 


for spreading thinly on the cake with a 


knife. 

Three things which often spoil the 
appearance of icing are: (1) Putting it 
on thickly so that it forms ridges. 
(2) Putting on the second layer before 
the first one is hard. (3) Using a knife 
dipped in water, as this will give a 
streaky appearance and do no good. 

A good way to make the top smooth is, 
instead of using a knife, to use the edge 
of a long strip of strong folded paper 
held in both hands. 

Three thin layers of plain icing will 
be needed, the first two can be put on 
a week or fortnight before the wedding, 
the last layer and the decorating being 
done a few days before. 


Decorating a Iwo- 
tier Cake. 

Cakes are generally 
made now with a 
large wedge cut out, 
as this saves the bride 
the really difficult job 
of cutting the cake. 
Before the final deco- 
rating the wedge is 
tied round with a 
wide piece of satin 
ribbon, the part in- 
side the cake being 
wrapped in grease-proof paper. The 
ends can be rolled loosely and wrapped 
up also. to keep them clean. 

The wedge is pushed back and the 
smaller cake is put on top with a dab 
of soft icing to keep itin place. The cake 
may be left on the bread-board, the 
edge of which can easily be iced over or 
covered with silver paper, so that the 
cake can be used as it is, or placed on a 
hired stand, which will greatly add to 
its appearance. 

A simple design will be more effective 
than an elaborate one. The lilies-of-the- 
valley on the cake in the illustration are 
one of the simplest decorations. They 
and the trellis work round the bottom 
can both be done with a paper cornet 
without any icing tube. For the leaf 
and the edge of the cake a “ ribbon 
pattern ’’ tube will be needed. 

A paper cornet is not nearly such 
hard work as a metal icing pump; but 
if the latter is used, it will be found more 
convenient to have it only half-full. 


Making a Paper 
Cornet. 


A piece of grease-proof paper about 
8 in. or ro in. square is needed, but the 
exact size is not so important as the 
shape. The square is folded in half, from 
corner to corner, making a triangular 
piece of paper, which is twisted into a 
cornet with the top neatly folded back 
to keep it a good shape. A spoonful of 
icing is put in and safely enclosed by 
pushing down the paper over it while a 
small hole is cut at the pointed end. 

The pattern can first be practised on a 
plate, or it can be marked on the cake 
by pricking holes with a fine skewer. — 
For fine piping the paper cornet or 
pump are used, while the savoy bag 
shown has many other uses. It is useful 
for bold decorating with butter icing, 
for garnishing meat dishes with spinach 
or potato purée, for anchovy eggs, as well 
as for ratafias and savoy or sponge cake 
mixture, from which it gets its name. 


SMENDING YOUR NERVES” 
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Mrs. ORDway got up 
at exactly her usual 
time and, directly 
she was out of. bed, 
she had exactly her 
usual— sensation ot 
discouragement and 
fatigue. It seemed : 
to her that the work she had already 
accomplished was not really finished 
and done, but still lay upon her 
shoulders, a monstrous burden to be 
added to each day, until she was 
utterly crushed under the accumula- 
tion of a whole life’s work. 

When she glanced in the mirror 
the weariness of her dark face 
terrified her; she was forty and 
looked every day of it, and she could 
not afford to look forty or weary. 
No one liked that sort of thing in a 
business office. So far, she gave no 
cause for complaint ; she was a com- 
petent and intelligent worker, more 
valuable in every way than she had 
been ten years ago. But her value 
was no longer increasing. She had 
reached a good position, but she 
could never hope for a better, and 
she would be fortunate if she did 
not find herself in a worse one before 
very long; because she saw cleatly 
something she hoped and believed 
nobody else had yet noticed—a 
curious sort of unresponsiveness in 
herself, Not that she was dull or 
stupid, but simply that at heart she 
felt so indifferent. Those board 
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meetings, the frantic telephone calls, 
the desperate telegrams and notes, 
did not matter any more; they were 
things of vital importance to her 
employer, but not to her. Not any 
longer. 

‘“‘T’d give it up,” she thought this 
morning, “‘and live on my tiny 
income if it weren’t for Enid. In ten 
years’ time or less, she’s sure to be 
married—the pretty, pretty little 
thing !—and then I can rest, if there’s 
anything left of me.” 

She looked into her child’s bed- 
room through the half-open door. A 
wild spiing wind rioted about the 
room, fluttering the curtains, the 
table runner, the pages of a magazine, 
the flimsy little garments laid over 
the back of a chair; but Enid lay in 
bed asleep, tranquil as a baby. And 
she had the obstinate, self-important 
look of a baby too, as if she were 
almost angrily determined to sleep. 

“ She can’t be eighteen ! ’’ thought 
Mrs. Ordway. ‘“‘ She’s a child.” 

She had turned away and had 
started quietly down the stairs 
when a drowsy voice called after her, 
‘“* Mother !”’ 
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And she flew back. 

Enid was too 
sleepy to sit up, but 
she stretched out her 
arms and Mrs. Ord- 
way stooped with 
joyous humility to 
that embrace. 

Mrs. Ordway wanted to close her 
eyes and rest there for ever, with 
those lips brushing her forehead and 
that warm little arm encircling her 
neck; her baby, whom she had a 
thousand times assuaged and com- 
forted, was giving back to her in 
generous measure all that she had 
received. And yet, all the time she 
was so quiet and happy, the sense 
of time going by tormented her. 
A train to catch, work to be done. 
Work and work ! 

‘“My darling Enid, I must go,” 
she said, “‘ or I’ll be late.”’ 

Enid wouldn’t let her go. 

“ Mothe1,”’ she said, ‘“‘ I—I spec- 
ially want to. be with you to-day. 
It’s Saturday—only a half day. 
Can’t you possibly stay home ? ” 

‘My dear, Lcan’t.; I——" 

“ Then can’t I come in and meet 
you for lunch, and we'll go out 
together this afternoon ? ”’ 

“Oh, Enid, I wish I could! But 
I sha’n’t finish until rather late this 
afternoon. You see, I promised Mr. 
Coleman to go over the lists of——”’ 

“Never mind about it! Just 
don’t doit!” 


Another Blue Day 


“T shouldn’t last long at that 
rate,’ said Mrs. Ordway, smiling. 
‘You know, Enid, how much I’d 
like to be with you, but-I .can’t. 
Tl give you the money, and you can 
take one of your friends uf 

“Money doesn’t take your place ! ”’ 
said Enid, with a trembling lip. 

That childish phrase struck Mrs. 
Ordway forcibly. 

“IT know, Enid,’ she answered 
slowly: “‘I often think of that. But 
—well, we’ll have to compromise,I’m 
afraid—Ill give you as much of my 
time as possible, without sacrificing 
the other things I want you to have.” 

Once more she kissed her child, 
and then went down to her solitary 
breakfast, set ready for her by the 

’ well-trained maid. 

She gave the orders for the day 
with her usual foresight and good 
sense, and set out for the railway 
station, walking because she needed 
this much exercise. She looked the 
very model of efficiency ; a charm- 
ing woman, carefully and modishly 
dressed, straight, slender, well poised; 
she walked as she should, with her 
shoulders well back, taking deep 
breaths of the spring morning. 
But the sweet cool air had for her 
no exhilaration; she was tired, so 
terribly tired. 

As she turned the corner of the 
street she saw before her the beloved 
figure of Mrs. Morris, stout and 
dowdy, in a shiny old serge suit and 
a woeful hat. 

“ Ella ! ’’ she cried. 

Mrs. Morris turned, and their eyes 
met with a strange and beautiful 
look of trust and affection. 

“Well, Marian!’ she said, in her 
dry matter-of-fact way. “It’s good 
to see you at the beginning of the 
day. How is Enid?” 

“Rosy and well as ever. But I 
can’t stop, Ella. I'll miss my train,” 

Mrs. Morris frowned again. 

‘JT declare it’s a sin and a shame 
that we can’t see more of each 
other,” she said; “‘ two old friends 
like us. But there! We’re both 
so busy, from morn- 
ingtillnight. Marian, 
I’m just going to walk 
to the station with 
you, even if it is steal- 
ing precious time.” 

They set off to- 
gether, Mrs. Ordway 
slackening her pace 
to meet the more 
laboured gait of her 
friend. 
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“I begin to feel my years,’’ said 
Mrs. Morris gravely. 

“Nonsense !’”’ cried Mrs. Ordway. 
‘““ We’re the same age, Ella. Forty— 
that’s no age at all!” 

“You may say what you like,” 
Mrs. Morris persisted obstinately ; ‘‘ I 
feel old. And worn out. It’s the 
work, Marian. Work, from morning 
till night. That house is a reg- 
ular white elephant. Sometimes I 
think But then, there’s Rodney 
—such a dear splendid boy! The 
least I can do for him is to make him 
a good home.” 

They discussed their children as 
they walked on leisurely in the sweet 
morning. Mrs. Ordway was happy in 
telling of Enid’s life at school, her 
studies, what the teachers had to 
say of her. And then Mrs. Morris, 
in her sober fashion, spoke of her son 
—how well he was getting on at the 
bank, how steady and serious he was. 

“Oh, Ella,’’ cried Mrs. Ordway 
suddenly, ‘““do you know what I 
wish ? I wish I could go on walking 
with you all this day long, and talk 
about the children until there wasn’t 
a word left in my mind.” 

“Shame on you!” said Mrs, 
Morris, giving her arm an affectionate 
squeeze. ‘“‘ Two middle-aged crea- 
tures like ourselves spending a whole 
day in gossip! We’ve got other things 
to think of. 

‘“* So here hath been dawning 
Another blue day : 
Think, wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away ? 





Out of eternity 
This new day is born : 
Into eternity, 
At night, will return.’ 


Do you remember how we used 
to recite that at school, Marian ? 
And, do you know, I still say it to 
myself often and often, on days when 
J feel extra tired and worried. There’s 
Nora Mallory, in her garden!” . 
Half-way down a shady street, not 
in their way, and just out of the 
way of town’s brisk life, was a quiet 





old garden surrounded by a trim 
white fence, and across its lawn, under 
the trees, went walking a tall woman 
in a cool dress. They waved their 
hands, and she waved hers. 

“ Really,” said Mrs. Morris, “ it’s 
a terrible thing to see any human 
being waste life as Nora does. She’s 
absolutely idle from one year’s end 
to another. And just think, Marian, 
what a woman like Nora could do! 
No children, no ties, plenty of money 
and plenty of brains! And all 


wasted! What?’’ she demanded 
incredulously. ‘‘ What did you say, 
Marian ?”’ 


Mrs. Ordway smiled. 

“Ella, I said I envied her! ’’ she 
answered defiantly. 

“ Stuff and nonsense!’ cried Mrs. 
Morris. But after she left her friend 
at the station and was walking back, 
her head full of lists and distressing 
questions about new curtains and 
whether or not she would take 
advantage of that sale and buy two 
dozen bars of yellow soap and let it 
dry, she looked down that quiet 
street where Nora’s garden was and 
sighed. 

She sighed again as she let herself 
into the house. Ten rooms, and only 
herself and Rodney—ten rooms, all 
solidly and completely furnished, and 
her housewifely pride would not 
allow her to lock up a single one 
of them. 

“Upon my word,” she said to 
herself, “if it weren’t for Rodney 


I'd sell three-quarters of the furni- 


ture and take one of those nice new 
little flats near the park. But, of 
course, the boy wants his home—a 


-home he can be proud of—and he 


deserves it. He shall have it, too, 
as long as I’m able to stand on my 
feet-! &; 

She took off her walking shoes and 
put on slippers, changed her street 


dress for a house-frock, and set to 


work. First she put away the con- 
tents of the basket, pared potatoes 
and left them soaking in a bowl of 
cold water, refilled the kettle, and 
made up the fire. 
Then she went up- 
stairs to the two bed- 
rooms they used, 
made the beds, swept 
and dusted, put away 
Rodney’s belongings, 
lowered the — blinds 
half-way, and went 
through all the other 
rooms on that floor 
with an anxious eye 


for the least speck ot 
dust. Then downstairs 
in like fashion, and at 
last into the kitchen 
again. She was flushed 
and weary by this time, 
and the fire she had 
built up made the kit- 
chen insufferably hot ; 
nevertheless, she mixed 
a cake and put it into 
the oven to bake, she 
cut up meat and veget- 
ables for hash, she made 
icing for the cake, and 
when the cake was done, 
had a pan of scones 
ready to pop into the 
oven. 

When Rodney came 
home there was a most 
appetising lunch, - for 
him. Directly he’ en- 
tered he went into the 
kitchen as a matter of 
course; his mother was 
always there. 

“Goodness! It’s hot 
in here!’’ he exclaimed. 

“Thaven’t yet learned 
how to cook without 
heat,” returned his 
mother somewhat 
tartly. She was so very 
tired and harassed, she 
had done so much, and 
here the boy came in, 
cool as a cucumber, to eat up in 
twenty minutes what it had taken 
her goodness knows how long to 
prepare. 

“Then why do you cook?” he 
asked. 

She stared at him in indignant 
amazement, but she could not remain 
angry with Rodney. There was some- 
thing in his dark young face that 
always stirred her to an uncom- 
prehending sort of pity for him. She 
knew that he did not really work very 
hard, not nearly so hard as she did, 
and of course he had nothing to 
worry about ; yet he had sometimes 
such a weary look. A handsome 
boy, slender, with an air of distinction 
about him that now and then troubled 
his mother. No one would have taken 
him for a bank clerk; you might 
have thought him a poet or an actor. 
Well! She hoped he had no silly 
ideas in his head. This was a sober 
workaday world, in which it didn’t 
do to expect too much. 

“JT daresay I’d hear from you if 
I didn’t cook!” she observed with 
grim good humour, “ Come now ! 


‘‘ JUST PLEASE STOP AND SEE MY FLOWERS,’ 
SAID MISS MALLORY, 


Go in and sit down at the table, and 
I’ll bring in lunch in two shakes of 
a lamb’s tail.” 

When she entered the dining-room 
with the dish of hash he was sitting 
at the table, but he got up abruptly 
and put his arm about her ample 
waist. 

“ Sit down here and talk to me!”’ 
he entreated. ‘‘ I—mother, I don’t 
like you to wait on me—and work so 
hard forme. TI want——” 

For an instant Mrs. Morris let her 
head rest on her tall boy’s shoulder. 

“Then what in the world do you 
want ?”’ she asked, half laughing. 
87 iwant to! talk to:-you'l™ he 
said vehemently. ‘‘ Never mind the 
lunch.” She freed herself hastily, 
and gave his cheek a little pat. 

“ Stuff and nonsense !’’ she said 
cheerfully. ‘‘ I’ve forgotten how to 
talk, Rodney. Eat your lunch now, 
that’s a good boy. Where are you 
going this afternoon ?” 

She was not looking at him or she 
would have seen his dark face flush. 

“Perhaps Jl stay home,” he 
answered. ; 3 
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‘“Mercy !’’ she cried. ‘‘ The man’s 
coming to take up all the rugs and 
beat them, and then he’s going to 
clean the windows, and I meant to 
put up fresh curtains all over the 
house. He’s so busy, this is the only 
time I could get him. And I was 
sure you wouldn’t be home. You 
know you never are on Saturday 





afternoons. But, of course, if you 
do want to stay home, I'll post- 
pone 

“Never mind!” said Rodney 
abruptly. “I think I will go out 
after all.” 


Mrs. Morris. watched him from 
the window, with a sigh and a smile. 
It was hard enough to keep a gcod 
home for the boy, but it simply 
could not be done if he insisted upon 
staying in it and getting in the way. 


So it was that Rodney went to 
the meeting-place, no longer reluctant 


but defiant. The disquiet, the oppres- 
‘sion that was very like guilt, vanished 


as he walked on, and back came 
that’ proud confidence in himself 
that was the best and finest part 


Another 


of his love. 
When he 
Wita Sumaet 
home he 
felt so very 
young —he 
was a boy ; 
but when 
he was with 
Enid he was a man, capable of any 
heroic effort, practical, sensible, and 
so tervent and eloquent that Enid 
always saw as he saw, thought as he 
thought. 

He smiled when he thought of her. 
Her utter faith in him was the most 
wonderful thing on earth; she did 
not think he was fit for nothing but 
to be a bank clerk all his life; she 
was sure that he was going to bea 
celebrated architect, and so he would 
be. He had enough money to marry 
on now. A sharp pang of remorse 
shot through him which he tried to 
frown away. 

“T saved up part of it,’ he told 
himself. 

This was true; in three years he 
had saved fifty pounds, but all the 
rest came to him from the maturing 
of an endowment policy his mother 
had taken out for him when he was 
a baby. He knew very well what it 
had cost her to keep that up all 
these years; how hard she had 
worked, how much she had denied 

-herself. And how proud and happy 
she had been when the cheque from 
the insurance company was paid 
on his twenty first birthday, a week 
ago. = 

“IT know you'll be sensible about 
it,’ she had said. ‘‘ You’ve been 
such a dear good boy, Rodney, all 
your life; sucha comfort to me.” 

And now he was taking the money 
to run off and marry Enid. He could 
not help thinking of his mother with 
remorseful tenderness, though he 
wanted to feel angry. He wanted to 
feel that she had thwarted and 
hampered him, holding him to a life 
he could not endure. When he had 
told her he wanted to be an architect 
she had said flatly that it was “ stuff 
and nonsense,’ and that he should 

-be thankful for his position in the 
bank and make up his mind to do his 
best there. 

““T know she’s done a lot for me,”’ 
he reflected. ‘And I’m grateful. 
But they were all the things I didn’t 
want done for me. I don’t care what 
I have to eat or whether the windows 
are cleaned. I hate that ugly stuffy 
sort of life; I always did. I wanted 








something ’’—he frowned again with 
a boyish shame at using that word, 
even in his thoughts—‘‘ something 


beautiful. Something besides good 
meals and a nice clean house. I 
wanted to talk, but not about how 
much coal costs and things like that. 
I’m so sick of all that. So sick of 
getting up every morning and going 
to the bank, and coming home at 
night, and never seeing anything— 
beautiful. Enid’s the only one on 
earth who understands. Perhaps it 
isn’t fair to ask her—she’s so young 
—and I’m rather young too, and it 
may be quite a long time before 
I’m successful. But I can’t help 
te 

He had turned off the road now 
into a neglected piece of land that 
was destined to be cleared and cut 
up into “desirable building lots” 
before long. He hated the thought 
of the mean little houses that would 
stand here in place of this sweet and 
tranquil loveliness ; he imagined how 
it would be if this were his land and 
he could build on it a house for 
himself and Enid. 

He was so lost in this vision that 
he didn’t observe Enid, who was 
sitting on the low branch of a gnarled 
bent tree, with the sun striking 
through the little new leaves and 
making her fair head marvellously 
bright. She saw him, though, saw 
he was scowling, absorbed in thought, 
and, by no means for the first time, 
a chill dread seized her. 

“Oh, I do love Rodney!” she 
thought. ‘“‘I do! But he’s sostrange, 
sometimes. So awfully different from 
me. He doesn’t care for nice /it#le 
things. He’s so wonderful and high- 
minded, And I’m not. Oh! Sup- 
pose I’m a‘terrible disappointment to 
him, as I’ll be to mother ? Nobody 
knows how petty Iam! I’ve tried 
not to be; I’ve tried to study, but 
nobody can imagine how I’ve hated 
and loathed and dreaded the idea of 
going to college. I’m not ambitious, 
not one bit. The thing I’d have 
liked. best would have been for 
mother to stay home and let me be 
with her just doing silly little things 
all day long—sewing and cooking for 
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ourselves 
and talk- 
pane 
But pre- 
sently she 
was con- 
soled by the 
thought 
that when 
she was with Rodney she didn’t feel 
like that. 

“Rodney needs me, and mother 
doesn’t. Mother—I must not think 
about mother! If I’d gone to 
college I’d have had to leave her, and 
she could bear that. She never 
minded being away from me all day 
long. She never even knew how 
terribly I wanted her and missed 
her. Hello, Rodney!” 

“ Hello, Enid !’’ he answered. 

They always greeted each other 
with the utmost. carelessness, not 
even looking at each other; indeed, 
they had never yet looked at each 
other. When their eyes met they 
saw only what did not exist—a 
Rodney and an Enid who had never 
lived; not the boy who was some- 
times irritable and sulky at home, 
sometimes so full of his ardent 
ambition as to be contemptuous of 
others; not the girl who had been 
known to cry over an unbecoming 
hat, who. sat through lectures and 
never heard a word. 

They had been friends since child- 
hood, taking each other for granted, 
with the casual indifferent affection 
of children, until one evening, at a 
dance that past winter, love had 
suddenly overtaken them. And they 
were both quite sure that this love 
had given them a strange new insight, 
a marvellous understanding of each 
other, Yet, whenever they met, some 
dim consciousness of their pathetic 
and terrible lack of mutual under- 
standing made the first few moments 
awkward and constrained ; they were 
shy and silent until the real Rodrey 
and the real Enid vanished. 

But Rodney, with his eager and 
vivid imagination, could always bring 
to life the unreal couple. He began 
to tell her about the house he would 
have liked to build here, and he saw 
that house, and he saw the cele- 
brated young architect returning to 
it, with news that he had won some 
national competition, and he saw his 
beautiful young wife—but not so 
clearly as the house or himself— 
welcoming him with rapture. He 
made Enid see all this too. 

“Enid.”’ he said, ‘‘ let’s go now! 


: 


Let’s not 
go home 
alg awn. 
We'll go 
and get 
married 
now |” 

She wept 
a little, but 
he could 
console her with his vehement assur- 
ances, his awkward young tenderness. 

“Enid, darling,’ he cried, “if 
you'll just believe in me I can do 
anything! IJ’ll take care of you 
and J’ll make you happy. Enid, 
truly I will!” 


There was no one to stop them ; 
Mrs. Ordway was in her office, and 
Mrs. Morris was busy hanging cur- 
tains. Still, they;thought it best to 
approach the station by a round- 
about route. To tell the truth, they 
would both have been better pleased 

if there had been more obstacles, 
more perils, something to defy. All 
Enid had had to do was to walk into 
her house, pack what she needed 
into a bag, and walk out again; as 
for Rodney, he could not go home, 
but he was well provided with money, 
so that he could buy what he needed 
when they reached the city. The 
savour of romance was strangely 
lacking. 

Silent and downcast, Rodney 
walked beside Enid, carrying her 
bag, and the best he could do was 
to make up his mind not to feel 
dismayed. There would be no one to 
lock up the house for his mother 
to-night. She couldn’t reach the 
bolts on the French windows without 
standing on a chair, and he didn’t 
like her to do that. Suppose she fell ? 
Suppose the shock of his going made 
her ill, all alone there in the house ? 

Enid, destined companion of his 
freedom, dared not think of her 
mother; she had tried not even to 
look about her when she passed 
through the house; but, going by 
the dining-room door, she had caught 
a glimpse of the table, already laid, 
with all the dainty care her mother 
ordained, with two chairs drawn up 
to it. She fixed her mind resolutely 
upon trivial things, upon a dress she 
intended to renovate. 

Neither she nor Rodney thought 
of each other. They meant to; if 
asked, they would have honestly 
assured you that they thought only 
of each other all the time; they 
would also have said that they were 
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happy. Yet Nora Mallory, who saw 
them coming down the street, ima- 
gined that she had never seen any- 
thing so touching, so tragic, as those 
two young faces. 

Now, she was an idle woman, with 
time to look at faces and to wonder 
about them; and having so little 
business of her own, she could take 
an interest in that of other people. 
She had had Enid in the garden with 
her once, years ago, for a whole after- 
noon; and leading so untroubled an 
existence, she could remember un- 
important things like that. A baby 
Enid in a white frock which she was 
very caretul to keep clean, a wise, 
serious, tremendously busy infant, 
oppressed with her responsibilities 
towards a kitten and two dolls. 

And once Mrs. Morris had come to 
tea with an eleven-year-old Rodney ; 
she apologised openly for him, because 
he was restless and moody and ill- 
mannered, scowling when spoken to, 
and refusing all those dishes small 
boys are supposed to like. 

“He hasn’t changed,’ thought 
Miss Mallory, with a little smile. 
‘““ Nothing’s quite what he wants it 
to be. Nothing’s quite good enough 
—or ever will be. He’s the sort of 
boy who does impossible things 
because he’s too scornful to try 
possible ones. A bag? I wonder— 
oh, it can’t be! But Enid’s poor 
miserable little face ! 

“Rodney ! Enid!” 

They both turned, pale and guilty. 

‘““ Just please stcp and see my 
flowers ! ’’ said Miss Mallory. ‘‘ Some- 
one really ought to. I made up my 
mind I’d-stop the very next person 
I knew who came along. Do come 
es 

She turned towards Enid because 
she could not endure to look at 
Rodney. Whether or not to enter 
that garden was a major decision of 
his life; this was his test—whether 
he had the courage to say that they 
had a train to catch, and then to go 
on his way with Enid, leaving Miss 
Mallory to think what she would. 
Such a little easy thing to do! Yet 
he stood there, mute, pale, sick with 
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from her eyes. 


misery. 
This was 
his moth- 
er’s old 
friend 
speaking, 
and she 
spoke with 
the voice 
of the older 
generation who managed his world, 
to whom, until this day he had been 
in submission. He wanted to behave 
like a man, but he felt that to Miss 
Mallory he would present the intoler- 
able spectacle of a boy playing at 
being aman. He could and he would 
have defied anyone who tried to 
interfere, but he could not endure 
that, as he walked off with Enid, 
Miss Mallory should be smiling, even 
laughing. 

This time also he did not think cf 
Enid, and she did not think of him. 
She wanted to go into the garden ; 
she had a half-unconscious hope that 
here was something to prevent her 
heroism, something not her fault. 

“ Go ahead !’’ said Rodney almost 
roughly, and he followed her through 
the gate into Nora Mallory’s especial 
domain. : 

And this idle woman, who had so 
much time to remember and to 
reflect, saw in his sullen young face 
that promise, that sensibility, that 
pain, she had observed long ago. 
Having no important matters, such 
as earning a salary, or keeping a 
house, to occupy her, she fancied 
that his suffering was a very real 
and serious thing, instead of a boyish 
folly to be laughed away. 

‘“He’s the one to talk to,’ she 
thought; ‘‘not dear little Enid. 
She just follows where he leads—and 
oh, what a road they’ve started on!” 

It was hard for‘her to keep tears 
She thought - of 
Marian Ordway and Ella Morris, 
and was sorry for them; but im- 
measurably greater was her pity for 
these two young creatures, whose 
great adventure she had checked 
with a word. p 

“ They can’t go on like that!” she 
thought. ‘‘ Even if they do love 
each other, their love wouldn’t have 
a chance. Rodney’s only a boy, 
and Enid’s a baby.”’ 

“Enid!” she said cheerfully, “1 
do wish you’d go in and see poor old 
Jennie for a few minutes. She’s never 
forgotten the day you spent here 
when you were a tiny thing. She let 
you bake a little tart; do you 
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Blue Day 









art ni ani remem- 

ap AW ber? And if 

i you asked her, 

i she might let us have 

something really nice for 

tea—out on the lawn. She’s such a 
tyrant to me.” 


There was something nice for tea 
under the great trees on the lawn, 
but it was dust and ashes to Enid. 
The old cook had flattered her out- 
rageously, and before those dim old 
eyes, hearing those ‘dear foolish 
words such as her mother used, she 
had recaptured the feeling of joyous 
irresponsibility, the feeling that she 
was a beloved child, safe and shel- 
tered, whose only concern was to 
“be good.” She forgot for a time 
her exalted destiny as the wife of 
a celebrated man. Jennie called her 
a “precious, lamb’”’ and a “ sweet 
pretty little rosebud,’ and that gave 
her* ten times’ the comfort: that 
Rodney’s fervent admiration could 
give. Because in her heart she knew 
that Rodney praised her for what 
she was not, but for what he wished 
her to be and she tried to be. 

So that she was happy when she 
left Jenny, and came out with a 
glowing face, a light heart. And 
what had happened to Rodney ? He 
would not speak or even look at her. 

“Tf he’s going to be like that 
she thought, ready to weep. *“‘ Oh, 
and it’s growing dark! And mother 
—but I said I’d go with him, and 
I will.” 

It was the first time she had ever 
looked at Rodney when he was not 
looking at her, when his dark eyes 
did not destroy her judgment. Was 
he really like this ? So handsome, so 
gallant, so splendid—but so strange ! 

Come on,7 ~ Enid’? > he) ‘said 
abruptly. 

She rose, for hadn’t she promised ? 
But her eyes sought Miss Mallory’s 
face with anxious appeal. Rodney 
had gone towards the gate, and they 
were alone for the minute. The older 
woman kissed her rounded cheek. 

“Enid,” she whispered, ‘ you 
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dear baby! 

Go home to your 
mother, darling—and 
tell her. Tell her you want 
to stay with her a little longer.” 


“Come on!” said Rodney im- 
patiently. 
“Tl send back the bag on 


Monday,’ Miss Mallory went on, 
“and nobody will ever know. Good- 
bye, little Enid !”’ 

Rodney had turned away from 
the station, and Enid walked beside 
him without a word, until they had 
turned the corner. 

“ Rodney !'”’ she said. 
we e 

“You know, Enid,’’ he answered 
vehemently, “it was a—a_ beastly 
thing for me to do. I’m ashamed of 
myself. I’ve never met anyone like 
Miss Mallory ! She got talking to me 
while you were in the house, and, 
somehow, without meaning to, I let 
slip that I wanted to be an architect. 
And, Enid, she was so interested ! 
She knows an architect in town, 
one of the big ones, and she’s going 
to write to him to-night about me, 
And she says she’s sure he’ll help 
me—perhaps take me in his office, 
She understands exactly how I felt.” 
He paused a moment and gave Enid’s 
arm a hasty squeeze. ‘‘ Enid, you’ll 
wait, won’t you? Until I’ve done 
something you can be proud of ? 
Until I can really take care of you ? 
Won’t you, Enid ?”’ 

“Yes; ishererieds 
ever and ever!’ 

“Look here, Enid,” he went on, 
growing red, “I didn’t tell Miss 
Mallory about—that. She doesn’t 
know. I kicked the bag behind a bush 
and she never noticed it. I'll get it 
for you to-night after dark.” 

Enid suddenly advanced a long 
step in wisdom. 

“No; leave it to me, Rod, dearest,’ 
she said. “I'd rather manage it my 
own way.” 

And while she spoke, her love 
for him underwent a miraculous 
transformation ; he was no longer 
the dazzling and magnificent Rodney 
she was blindly to follow; he was 
her own Rodney, whom she had to 
protect from the least distress or 
humiliation. He shouldn’t: suspect 
that Miss Mallory did know. 

It was dark when they reached 
her gate. 


“ Aren’t 





“Tl wait for 
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“Good night, you dear, dear 
Rodney!” she said. “I’m going 


home to wait!’’ And she left him 


happily. 

The light from the dining-room 
window shone out over her path, the 
light from the room where two chairs 
were drawn before the daintily laid 
table. 


Mrs. Ordway was safely shut into 
Mrs. Morris’s bed-room, where the 
two ‘old friends could talk undis- 
turbed, 

“Enid told me in the middle of 
dinner,” said Mrs. Ordway, with a 
rather uncertain smile. ‘‘ She jumped 
up so suddenly, and threw her arms 
around my neck, and told me she 
was going to marry Rodney. I was 
surprised—but, oh, Ella, I was so 
touched, and so happy for her 
confidence.” 

“Rodney spoke very sensibly, I 
must say,’ observed Mrs. Morris, 
with pride. “In a very manly 
straightforward way. There’s more 
in that boy than most people imagine. 
He said of course they’re both pre- 
pared to wait until he’s in a position 
to——”’ 

“Wait!” said Mrs. Ordway half 
indignantly. ‘I should think so! 
Enid’s only a child. She tells me she 
doesn’t want to go to college ; she’d 
rather stay at home and perhaps take 
a course in domestic science. She 
said she’d fashion be with me. You 
don’t know—— 

“ Stuff and nonsense !”’ said Mrs. 
Morris briskly. ‘‘ Why ‘shouldn’t I 
know? Do you think I don’t like 
having the boy here, under my feet ? 
Why, to night, when he came into 
the kitchen, he hugged me tight 
like a young bear. And he was so 
pleased with the new curtains in his 
room.”’ 

She was silent for a moment. 

“He told me that he and Enid 
had tea with Nora Mallory this 
afternoon,’’ she went on. “ Well, 
she’s lucky to have time for tea, 
I haven’t. Dve been working every 
minute of this day since seven 
o’clock this morning.” 

“T didn’t get home 
myself,’’ said Mrs. Ordway, with a 
sigh. “I’m thankful to-morrow is 
Sunday. But truly, Ella, don’t you 
envy Nora just a little bit ? ” 

““ Indeed I don’t ! We’ve been able 
to do something for the children, and 
she’s simply wasted time. We’ve 
worked. And she’s just wasted 
another blue day!” 


till late 





The City Clerk’s Train. 
Brown and panting, hot and dusty 
Stands the homeward train, 
And the very seats are dirty 
In the station dull and plain. 
But I have a fond affection 
For the station and the train, 
For it means the day’s work ended, 
And I’m going home again. 


Day by day the self-same faces 
Meet me in the homeward train, 
Some a-weary with life’s journey, 
Some with toil are dull and plain. 
Yet these faces never tire me, 
Through my heart runs one réfrain : 
“You, like me, a city worker, 
Now are going home again.” 


Day by day at the same stations 


Stops fo breathe the homeward train ; 


Day by day the swift wheels turning 
On the lines beat one refrain, 
And my heart, rejoicing, hears it, 


Though my temples throb with pain. 


» 


“You are going,” sings the engine, 
“You are going home again.” 


One day, in the great hereafter, 
My last journey in Life’s Train, 
I shall hear, I know full surely, 
Breaking in a glad refrain, 
~The sweet song the engine sings me 
Daily in the homeward train : 
“ Traveller, o’er God’s earthly kingdom, 
You are going Home again.” 
MaupbeE G. TYLER. 


Little Things. 
It seemed such a little, little thing, 
But it darkened the sky and eclipsed the 
sun, 
‘Just an unkind word, and joy took wing, 
Just a scornful smile, and our hope had 


gone ; 
Or, perchance, Hoes a greeting that veiled a 
sneer, 
Made our footsteps lag, and our hearts feel 
sore ; 


Or a lack of response from one held dear, 
And our lips could sing their song no 
more. 


It seemed such a little, little thing, 
But it warmed our hearts with an inward 
glow, 
Just a cheery word made its echo ring 
Through the livelong day, and gladness 
grow ; 
Just a grip of the hand, just a loving smile, 
An encouraging look when hope had died, 
And our world lit up, and made life worth 
while, 
And we reached our goal with a swinging 
stride. 
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Such little things on life’s highway, 
Can obscure the sun, or turn night to day. 
Giapys K., Davies. 


All that Matters. 
If I had not been I, 
And you had not been you, 
I wonder what in all the world 
We should have found to do. 


You might have lived and died 
In some far distant land, 

With none to love as I can love 
And none to understand. 


Or in some earlier age 
I might have roamed forlorn, 

And thought the world a wilderness— 
Because you were not born. 


But, dear, it is not so. 
And does it matter why, 
So long as you are surely you, 
And Iam I? 
ALMEY ST. JOHN ADCOCK. 


Disappointment. 


We plead for this and that—and are refused ! 
With tottering faith and with a mind confused 

We voice our doubt in a despairing, ‘““ Why ?”’ 
We fling ourselves again and yet again 
Upon the barb which causes us such pain, 

And waste our whole heart’s substance in a cry ! 


Has not the fairest rose the sharpest thorn ? 

Dies not each grain of wheat ere it is born ? 

Shall we, then, have our heart’s desire 
unspoiled ? 

Is it not best each one should have a chance 

To prove himself more great than circum- 
stance; +. i 

Able to triumph, though his hopes are foiled ? 

B. H. Storey. 


A Woman’s Possibilities. 
To look with kindly eyes and gracious spirit, 
As one who seems to share the moon’s soft 
light, 
Soothing by restful influence tired workers, 
When day, declining, ushers in the night. 


To blend the beauty of a blameless motive 
With the quiet courage of a selfless aim, 
To lead the strong impetuous hand of _man- 

hood, 
_And yet not seem to rule, nor tend to 
blame. 


To disarm passion by the tender manner, 
To hush the quarrels, and to lull the 
strife— 
This is the service, larger than adventure, 
For woman in the labyrinth of life. . 
Emity H. Rowan. 
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By ETHEL TALBOT 


Everygopy collects something, whether it be cigarette 
‘cards or signatures of celebrities, we all have our own 
| particular choice. For the impulse to collect—so say 
educationalists, I believe—is one of the instincts with 
,» which men as well as squirrels are born. Squirrels, 
however, and other collecting friends of the woods and 
.wilds, all seem to collect for one reason only—as a 
. means of existence. Man, on the other hand, however, 
“does not live by bread alone’’; his collections are 
sometimes—nearly always, I think—an esthetic pleasure 
which soars higher than pleasures connected with every- 
day needs. 

My collection of islands, for instance, supplies a want 
that nothing else supplies; an elusive, and therefore 
all the more glorious want ; 
which the man in William Blake’s little picture typifies, 
as, holding a 
ladder, he 





looks up, up, 
up towards the 
moon. walk 
want- I 
want——”’ says 
he. What 
does he want 


—exactly? 
Neither he nor 
I could put 
that want into 
words. 

Well, to 
come down to 
earth after 
that — to my 
relands, an 
short—may 


ELLEN’S ISLE, LOCH 
KATRINE, 
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something of the same want - 





seem, to some, to bump. After all, islands—what are 
they? We ourselves live on an island; so do the South 
Sea Islanders; so did Robinson Crusoe, once upon a 
time; islands, forsooth! It is enough for such folk to 
stop reading this paper; it will not interest them. For 
they can only see that islands are islands ; and just a 
few of us can see that, somehow, in an inexplicable way, 
they are more than that. 

My first island, no doubt, existed in the pages of a 
question-and-answer geography book for the youthful, 
from which I was taught to gabble—with one eyeball 
turned windowwards, and my heart very far way—that 
“ An island is land surrounded by water.”’ That, how- 
ever, was not my first real island. About the very first 
island which my heart made my own I learned at first 
hand from a rowing-boat on the River Severn, near the 
Welsh Bridge 
at Shrewsbury. 
I made it my 
own to the 
sound of the 
plash-plash of 
my father’s 
oars, to the 
far-off sound, 
which always 
seemed so 
wonderful in 
one’s extreme 
y- ON bh ont 
voices from an 
opposite tiver- 


bank; to the 
sight of swal- 
Photo by the lows - dipping 


Photochrom Co. into the water; 


and the sight of a certain water-weed with flowers like 
daisies which, when dipped up with an obliging oar, were 
just as disappointing as mermaid’s hair always was when 
it was dipped out of a pool by the sea. 

My first island, however, was not disappointing ; it 
was there, bearing a single tree-stump, some celandines, 
and some green grass. Who did it belong to? I inquired. 
My father volunteered no reply; suddenly therefore 
—very suddenly—by some feat of reasoning, of which 
T have almost lost the power, I knew that it belonged 
to me. 

Nursery walks, after that, led, if nurses were good- 
natured, to a spot where that island could be seen, 
That island, possibly adopted to-day by someone else, 
was the first of my collection. It was my secret, too, and 


to a certain extent all my islands, since then, have been | 
Big ones, bearing towns and 


secret possessions also. 


trippers ; islands that one “ went forth to see’ ; islands 
that one came across unguessingly; small spots of 
islands upon lakes; islands with histories; islands 


without them—they are all welcome, and once admitted 

to the company, not one is ever forgotten. But some, by 

virtue of some moment of gleam connected specially 
_with them, seem specially dear. 

I shall always hold on, for instance, to the sudden 
moment when, after a day-long journey to the toe of 
Cornwall, after passing through miles of moor and the 

~ cemains of many Cornish mine-shafts, just suddenly 
the train turned a bend, and we were full in view of 
the blueness of Mounts Bay. Mounts Bay has been 
said to be one of the most beautiful sights that 
England has to show; St. Michael’s Mount, surrounded 
by the deep blue of the water, looked a very fairy 
island. It might have a history; it might be in- 
habited ; it might, even at that moment, be showing 
itself to afternoon visitors; what cared I? It was 
mine; nothing could make it 
more so, and I would not look 
forward to a moment when 
something might make it less 
so. St. Michael’s Mount was , 
mine. 

I caught sight of its twin 
island, Mont St. Michel, from 
the tip-top of that great granite 
castle, Mont Orgueil, on a day of 
June clearness. Away, eighteen 
miles across the water one could 
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Collecting Islands 


see it, dimly, without a glass. Like Moses viewing the 
Promised Land I felt, taking my glimpse; and I have 
always loved that glimpse, too, for another reason. By 
the courtesy of another island—Jersey—was it vouch- 
safed tome. The islands are not covetous of our love. 

I am inclined to agree with the learned ones who say 
that to view Guernsey from the sea, after a night of 
troubled crossing, is to view one of the most beauteous 
sights an island can show. The very harbour to that 
isle is curved like a smile of welcome; the houses, 
built tier-fashion against a background of green cliff, 
seem standing on tip-toe peering anxiously that they may 
not miss a glimpse of you who have braved the waters 
for love of them. Presently one will land, of course, 
to a gaily busy little miniature world; but the first 
moment is fairy-like in its beauty. Even the breathlessly 
Childe Roland feeling when one lands on Sark, and 
passes through a dark hole in a grim rock before one can 
step on to its first rough road, does not equal the fairy- 
land feeling of Guernsey. 

Those are all sea islands; so many other sea- -islancs 
there are in my collection that I can only mention two 
or three; Herm, with its supposed attendant spirit 
which approves or disapproves of each individual who 
puts foot upon its soil, and acts accordingly! The 
Scillies; Lundy Isle, with its shivering stories; and 
Puffin Isle, seen from the Great Orme, and greatly loved. 

Staffa and Iona have lost their mystery a little in the 
tribes of excursion-steamers. But how many people 
know the little island on the East coast of Scotland, 
half sheltered by the banks of the wide estuary of the 
Forth, which has a history almost identical with that 
of Staffa, and whose chapel is said to be older still. 
Inchcolme, where the holy hermit lived who sheltered 
once, generations ago, a Scottish king, still holds the 
hermit’s dwelling place, and still holds its legendary 
tales. - Mystery surrounds it, 
too; mystery and romance. 
Few are the steamers which 
plough their way across~- tke 
water; for a. few years yet, 
perhaps, the floods of trippers 
will leave it alone. ; 

Another island with an an- 
cient story came suddenly to 
me, at least ; on Ullswater lies 
a tiny spot which any but island 

(Concluded on page 604.) 
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To continue 
the subject we 
were studying 
last month: 
Hitherto, in 1 
Cor. xiii. I-3, 
St. Paul has 
been like an Al- 
pine climber— 
scaling mighty 
peaks, tread- 
ing on dizzy 
heights, where 
it is difficult 
for us to follow 
him. But now 
he descends, so to speak, into a region no less beautiful 
and wonderful, yet easier for our unaccustomed feet to 
tread. Leaving his startling comparisons and contrasts 
behind, he proceeds enthusiastically to describe the 
beauty of the character that has Love as its mainspring, 
and he does this in fourteen statements, set in pairs. 
The first pair of statements are positive: ‘“‘ Love 
suffereth long and is kind.” 

Short-tempered is a familiar phrase ; long-tempered, 
which would translate the Greek literally, means just 
the opposite. 

The patience and endurance of love are the first 
qualities on which the Apostle dwells. And, with the 
words ringing in our ears as to the supreme importance 
of love—without which we are nothing, are profited 
nothing—we cannot waive away these qualities as no 
concern of ours. 

Patience ! What a difficult virtue to exercise ! Rather 
dull, on the whole ! Sometimes it is easier to do a great 
act of self-denial, of generosity, once for all, than it is 
to endure day by day. Do not many girls and women 
know this, by bitter 
experience ? 

Your lot, we will 
suppose, is cast 
with people who 
mean to be kind ; 
who have your wel- 
fare at heart ; who 
would. sacrifice 
much to help you, 
if you were in any 
real difficulty or 
danger; but oh! 
they are so trying / 
That familiar word 
stands for a very 
great deal in the 
lives of women. 

They may even 
be the nearest and 
dearest. But that 
very nearness and 
dearness gives 
them an intimate 


WHICH IS TOO COSTLY FOR HIM TO KEEP UP. 
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knowledge of 
your suscepti- 
bilities, which 
is fraught with 
danger, to 
comfort. 

Wout exeul 
that you can- 
not; bes oles 
alone’! There 
are thoughts 
and aims that 
you do not 
want to share 
with others, 
but you are 
catechised about them. You may have your own 
reasons for not wanting to go here, to meet this 
and that person, but you have to suffer constant 
pressure, or else categorically to state your reasons, 
which won’t bear stating! You may have an intimate 
friend whom your ‘‘ nearest and dearest ” do not like, 
and there is criticism to be faced. Or you may have some 
work on which you are intensely keen, which does not 
appeal to those around you. Little actions, in which 
you feel you ought to be quite free, are hemmed around 
with petty objections. Or an exaggerated care for 
your physical health interposes at every turn obstacles 
to what you would like to do, and feel you would be the 
better for doing. I am not, of course, now writing for 
children in age, who must necessarily be under control, 
but for those who feel they ought to have the manage- 
ment of their own lives, and who yet have to live with 
others, and adapt their personalities to them. 

Apart from the active interference or vexatious 
influence I have been describing may come the little 
peculiarities that, in our modern parlance, ‘“ get on 
our nerves.” A 
little trick of man- 
ner, an unnecessary 
cough, a habit of 
harping incessantly 
on needless details, 
may create almost 
murderous feelings! 

A friend, for in- 
stance, beloved in 
many ways, may 
have a worrying 
habit of talking 
about her servants 
or her household 
arrangements. 
Like King Charles’s 
Head in Mr. Dick’s 
Memorial, they 
keep coming into 
the conversation. 
You cannot say 
“T don’t want to 
hear one word more 
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about your domestic affairs,” and you 
listen and fume ! 

Or, still worse, your friend is possessed 
by an abounding sense of the importance 
of her own achievements. Perhaps she 
has done some little thing in the way of 
writing, getting an article or two accepted 
for a magazine. She keeps perpetually 
referring to this as if she were an accom- 
plished author. You long to squash her, 
perhaps by dragging in some reference to 
your own superior performances ; but you 
know, if you did, you would sound the 
knell of your friendship ! 

Another friend, mother of a family, will 
talk on and on of her children, their 
doings at school, their glorious qualities, 
until you wish some terrific calamity 
would sweep the whole family away! 


THE OLD BANQUETING-HALL 
IN FULHAM PALACE. 


At least if you don’t quite wish that, 
you are strongly tempted in that direc- 
tion.. 

These are just trivial illustrations of the 
strain on temper that may come in daily 
intercourse. Probably my readers will be 
able to fill them in for themselves. A 
very little thing may prove a terrible test 
on endurance ! ; 

Perhaps the classic story of Aristides, 
the upright statesman, is an instance in 
point. I apologise if it is too familiar to 
quote. He was banished from Athens 
by votes of his fellow-citizens. These 
votes were recorded on a piece of tile, 
and then collected. An unlettered citizen, 
not recognising the great statesman, 


brought up his tile and begged him kindly 


to write the name “ Aristides”? on it. 
The other at once complied, but seeing 
the man did not know him, asked, “‘ And 
why do you want Aristides banished ? ” 


pie 
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“ Because I am tired of hearing him called 
The Just,’ was the reply. 

Does not our intolerance, our impatience 
one with another, proceed sometimes from 
a cause not less unreasonable than this ? 

Even the closest relationship of all, 
that of husband and wife, may be marred 
by trivial causes. Exasperating little 
habits, chronic untidiness or unpunctu- 
ality, a habit of counting aloud the 
stitches in knitting while being read 
aloud to, or a habit of reading aloud, 
whether the listener wants to listen or 
not—all these tiny things interfere with 


-the ideal serenity and bliss of married 


life. Ought you to be cross and “ upset’”’ ? 
No! St. Paul says that the love without 
which you are simply no good at all 
“ suffereth long.” 

I do not for a moment suppose this 
implies that one must never utter a word 
in kindly or humorous protest! It does 
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imply that there must be no breakdown in sweetness 
of temper, no clash in the harmony of mutual inter- 
course. 

“ Love suffereth long.’ Surely that means that love 
does not suffer from the inconvenient and by no means 
unusual condition styled “‘ sensitiveness.”’ 

I have always felt that this word is somewhat mis- 
used. To be “ sensitive’”’ in the right meaning of the 
term—keenly alive to the beauty of the world, the 
charm of our fellow-creatures, the wonders of literature— 
even as a sensitive plate in the camera is easily impressed 
—must be a good thing. The opposite quality of unsensi- 
tiveness, callousness, is by no means to be desired. Yet 
the “sensitive ’’ person, so called, is not, as a rule, one 
distinguished by keenness of susceptibility to all that is 
good and beautiful. If one used the homely adjective 
“ touchy ”’ it would perhaps be nearer the truth. 


& 


Those “‘ 
People! 


Perhaps in modern days the “ sensitive ’’ woman is 
not so common as she was in Victorian conditions of 
life. The mighty upheaval of the war, the stress and 
strain of living, have, so to speak, braced up the moral 
fibre, and made trifles of less account. But still, we 
hear the adjective employed. And is it not rather 
frequent in matters of church work ? 

“Oh, I would not arrange that meeting without 
consulting Miss So-and-so. She is so sensitive, you 
know.” 

And so forth. As a child, I can remember the dismay 
occasioned by lady visitors, usually connected with the 
family, who, at some wholly imaginary slight, would 
disappear into a bed-room and weep in silence, emerging 
at length with reddened eyes and a victimised aspect. 
Perhaps people do not do that sort of thing now! It is 
to be hoped they do nof. “‘I know I am sensitive to a 
fault,’’ used to be uttered, with some complacency, as 
of an interesting trait. But the kind of “ sensitiveness ”’ 
that curls up like the leaves of the plant so called, when 
even lightly touched is nothing more or less than 
“ touchiness,” which is self-conceit—an exaggerated 
egotism. “J am all important—I must be considered 
at every Po must never be touched by the finger 
of criticism,” and so forth. 

The love of which the Apostle speaks “‘ suffereth long,”’ 
and bears with conditions, either of real or of imaginary 
discomfort. It is not in this way “ sensitive.” 

It ““endureth.” The verb to endure, as my readers 
probably know, is derived from the Latin durus, hard, 
and when we speak of the things I have described as 
‘““ wearing,’’ we may well reflect that we should offer 
to them a firm, not a yielding,.surface, one that is not 
easily ‘‘ worn down ”’ with a little pressure. 

Another meaning, surely bound up in the Greek 
word translated “ suffereth long”’ is that of large-minded- 
ness, Magnanimity. So many women seem to look at 
life through a magnifying-glass! Trifles assume great 
importance ; consequently, endurance breaks down. I 
once knew a most estimable lady who spread pieces 
of newspaper over the different places in her carpet upon 
which the sun shone, or might be expected to shine, in 
turn. Her sitting-room was in reality a cheerful one, 
but the comfort of it to a visitor was somewhat impeded 
by the necessity of steering one’s way among these 
shoals and pitfalls. 

The lady of the newspapers lived alone, and I never 
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heard that she was specially exacting from others ; but 
I am sure, speaking generally, that the temper which 
extols .trifles into important matters, has very much 
to do with the unhappiness of the world. It is most 
injurious when the young are in question. Those who 
have to control the lives of the younger generation will 
be wise if they are “‘ long-tempered,” ‘“‘ broad-minded,”’ 
not magnifying trifles into matters of importance, fussing 
and fuming. 
~ It-is not meet 
That every nice offence should bear his comment.” 


It has been well said that the qualities of Love, 
enumerated by St. Paul, apply to our Saviour, and each 
statement could be made concerning Him. Was He 
not long-suffering ? Did He not bear with those dis- 
ciples of His, who showed such absolute misconception ? 
And it may be said in passing that it is a great trial to 
those among us who are quick and clever, to have to 
work with the dull and stupid. 

In the routine of a shop, an office, a bank, a hospital, 
or even an ordinary home, how difficult it is to keep 
calm and patient when what seems so obviously the 
right course is not understood ! Our minds leap forward 
and descry what has to be done or said ; the dull intelli- 
gences under our direction come slowly waddling after, 
not reaching the goal at all, or going badly astray. How 
hard it is to show tolerance and indulgence ered eevee 
“ Love suffereth long.” x 

I do not think the Apostle means that there is never 
to be a word of kindly remonstrance. His ideal would 
hardly be a dumb acquiescence in everything that others 
put upon us to endure, whether through malice or 
stupidity. That would not, with regard to them “ be 
kind,” and kindness is enjoined after long suffering. But 
it must not be our patience that gives way. 


“Until Seventy Times 
Seven.” 


And as for actual ill-treatment—injury or wrong! 
We need only look at our Saviour’s example here and 
listen to His words to St. Peter about forgiveness. 
“Until seventy times seven ’’—think for a moment 
what He endured! Think of the way in which St. Peter 
denied Him; yet in later days St. Peter said, ‘‘ The 
long-suffering of the Lord is salvation.”’ 

Perhaps the duty of forbearance in the case of actual 
ill-treatment stands out more clearly than the duty 
of patience under the pin-pricks of daily life, therefore I 
have dwelt chiefly on these ; which are, besides, more 
likely to befall my readers than downright injury. How 
often we hear the exclamation from one to another: 
“T wouldn’t put up with it for a single instant !”’ And 
yet ; “ Love suffereth long.” 

In the training of children especially, there should 
never be a point at which patience breaks down. 

Therefore, do not let us, if we aspire to follow the 
ideal that St. Paul has set before us, which is actually 
the example of our Lord—readily exclaim: “ Oh, I’ve 
no patience with such-and-such a person, such-and-such 
an act!” “‘Let endurance be a finished product,” 
so runs James i. 4, in Professor Moffatt’s translation. 
And this gives food for thought. It is more easily 
understood than “ Let patience have her perfect work.” 

Love is kind. By this is not simply meant a general 
type of good-nature. The kindness must be exhibited 
in action, The Greek expression which St. Paul emplovs 
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has its root in usefulness. It is of no good to say, as St. 
James represents the hypocrite as saying to the poor: 
“ Depart in peace, be ye warmed and fed.’ There must 
_ be active service. 

Long-suffering is passive; but kindness must be 
active ; not merely a quiescent good-nature. 

Of the two I think it is harder to be Rene atone. 
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By F. A. 


In these-days of high prices and 
lack of houses and difficulties of 
service I thought it might inter- 
est some readers to hear of the 
Ladies’ National Clubs, in which 
the unattached woman, who is 
weary of rapacious landladies or 
the semi-public life of a boarding- 
house, may rent an unfurnished 
room where she may surround 
herself with her own treasured 
belongings and feel as much her 
own mistress as though she were 
living in her own private house. 
For the longing for one’s own 
home and own things and own 
way of doing things is, I think, a 
very part of the deepest instinct 
™ of, at any rate, the English- 
woman. 

These clubs are of two kinds, 
what I may call the ordinary, and the junior, the latter 
referring not so much to the age of the occupants as to 
the lesser cost and lesser service obtainable in them. 

In the ordinary clubs ladies pay from {1 to £2 for a 
rcom (according to size and situation), and can obtain 
breakfast, lunch, and dinner in the club all at a moderate 
price, while any meal can be served in their own room 
at a charge of 6d. extra per meal. The resident has to 
undertake to spend a certain small minimum sum per 
week on meals, varying, I think, from about 5s. to Ios. 
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Domestic Help at 
Sixpence an Hour. 


Domestic help may be hired from the club servants for 
their private rooms at the rate of 6d. an hour, and each 
room is provided with a shilling-in-the-slot gas meter 
wherewith the room may be warmed or a kettle boiled, 
or a meal of sorts prepared on the little gas-ring at 
the side. 

There is a public sitting-room where guests may be 


received, if preferred, by the resident, and where, of 


course, any member can sit, but as a matter of practice 
most seem to prefer their own private room. A certain 
amount. of intercourse between members at meal-times 
removes that terrible feeling of loneliness which haunts 
the woman living by herself, and as the room is rented 
by the quarter or the year—according to desire—it 
provides a real feeling of home to the occupant who sees 
her own belongings round her and does not feel she is 
liable to hear her room is ‘‘ wanted next week, please ”’ 
at the most inconvenient moment. 
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suffering—than to be actively kind, and I am quite sure 
that the importance of the former virtue is the less 
fully recognised of the two. The most energetically 
benevolent of ‘‘ Christian workers’? may nevertheless 
be stirred to impatience with her colleagues; the kindest 
of relations or friends may nevertheless be easily “ rubbed 
up the wrong way” and show it in the daily life. 
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The only condition attached to residing in one of these 
clubs is that the tenant must be a member of the club 
at a subscription of £1 Is. a year. 

The Head Club is in Cromwell Road, and here lectures 
on interesting subjects are given from time to time ; also 
dances are held in connection with the various clubs. 
At certain centres ladies are allowed to take a room also 
for the male member of their family. 

The “ Junior” 
Clubs. 

At the “ Junior ”’ clubs the arrangements are simpler 
and less expensive; they are intended for the woman 
who works. There is no general sitting-room, and the 
occupants prepare their own meals, with the exception, 
if they wish, of late dinner, which may be obtained at 
Is. 6d. by each member, who must fetch it herself from 
the kitchen. There is also no general dining-room. Here 
the rooms vary in price from tos. 6d. to £1 10s. a week, 
and a small larder may be hired at the cost of 2s. 6d. 
a year in which to keep food, thus doing away with the 
necessity of always having some in the living-room. 
There is also arrangement made whereby members can 
wash their smaller articles of apparel at the club, thus 
saving laundry bills, and sinks are provided at which 
the washing of plates and dishes, etc., and cooking 
utensils may be done. 


Her Flatlet is her 
Kingdom. 


The great object of the promoters of these clubs is 
that each woman shall feel her tiny flatlet is indeed a 
home to her, and that within its walls she reigns supreme 
and is not subject to any idiosyncrasies of tyrannical 
landladies, nor does she have to exert herself to be affable 
to fellow-boarders when longing for quiet and rest. 

Of course, if the would-be resident is blessed with a 
comfortable supply of this world’s goods and no shortage 
of cash, there is no reason why she should not rent two 
rooms and have a bed-room and a sitting-room, but 
this is beyond the capacity of many a lonely woman 
nowadays. 

The clubs are situated in various parts of London, 
Kensington, Bayswater, Hampstead, etc., and in con- 
nection with them are some at certain of the seaside 
towns, where members may be accommodated with a 
furnished room for a recuperative visit to the sea, 
possibly at the same time letting their own room for a 
short period to some lady anxious to make a short 
stay in London. There is also a non-residential club in 
close proximity te the West-end shops, where members 
may go for meals and rest and meet friends during 
the day. 
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“How picturesque! 
How convenient ! ” 
Such was the in- 
variable exclama- 
tion of visitors on 
beholding Miss 
Greyston’s tiny flat. 
Picturesque it cer- 
tainly was, with its 
casement windows, 
its stone balcony—“‘ My roof garden,” 
Miss Greyston would proudly observe, 
indicating a few spindly geraniums 
and a fern or two—its red-tiled slop- 
ing roof ; convenient also the kitchen, 
squeezed in casually, as it were, be- 
tween the living-room and the bed- 
room; the bath-room, scarcely larger 
than a cupboard, but undeniably a 
bath-room. : 

True, Miss Greyston’s abode could 
not boast originality. The Hanning- 
ton Park Estate consisted exclusively 
of flats; and yet, even to this some- 
what stereotyped dwelling, Miss 
Greyston had contrived to give a 
touch of individuality. She was 
fortunate in having secured a corner 
flat, and her plain green linen cur- 
tains contrasted favourably with the 
muslins and laces of her neighbours. 
The knocker of her tiny front door 
shone like gold, and, on the door 
being opened, the narrow stairs to her 
upstairs flat were discovered to be 
carpeted in grass-green felt, with 
stair-rods as glittering as the knocker. 
In short, Miss Greyston’s flat was her 
object in life. 
the energy of her mind and body; 
and, unlike other objects in life, it 
rewarded her. 

Inside it was just the same. 
Whereas many of the adjacent flats 
were gassy, smelling perpetually of 
cooking, Miss Greyston’s was always 
airy and gave one an idea of space. 
No bulky stacks of furniture blocked 
up the living-room ; the walls, tinted 
a faint green, bore but a few pictures, 
and these small and _ delicately 
coloured. The table was only large 
enough for two, or, at a pinch, for 
three. There were three chairs, a 
book-case, and that was practically 
all. No sofa, no easy chairs. Miss 
Greyston’s erect. back bore witness 
to the fact that these would have 
been but superfluities. 

Miss Greyston, a woman of thirty- 
five or thereabouts, radiated energy. 
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To it she devoted all. 
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Brisk, alert, she was always up early. 
Attired in the neatest of overalls she 
might be seen every morning polish- 
ing her knocker, supervising the 
“step girl’? who scoured her front 
step and the tiled path to the front 
gate. This last was common pro- 
perty, shared with the “ downstairs 
people,” but Miss Greyston had long 
since taken over the responsibility 
of keeping it tidy. The “ downstairs 
people” were a shifting and uncertain 
quantity, often changing; and the 
latest tenants were, in Miss Grey- 
ston’s estimation, but a queer set— 
wild, erratic, for ever playing the 
piano and the violin ; for ever singing 
—sweetly enough, if Miss Greyston 
had had ears to listen; but she had 
not, everything musical being abhor- 
rent to her practical soul. 

Miss Greyston lived all alone, 
excepting in the holidays, when her 
younger and only sister came from 
the school in the North where she 
was assistant matron; and the holi- 
days were not seasons of unalloyed 
bliss to Miss Greyston. When sisters 
are also friends, this relationship is 
one of the most charming in the 
world. Nowhere save in the happiest 
of marriages is there such mutual 
understanding and sympathy to be 
found as between sisters. But where 

_ there is a diversity both of gifts and 
of temperament, a subtle antagonism 
often creeps in, and the sisters become 
more like enemies than friends, 

So it was with Marian and Cath- 
arine Greyston. Marian was the more 
fortunate of the two, for a legacy 
from an aunt enabled her to live 
without working for her bread ; but 
on the death of their parents, 
Catharine, five years younger than 
Marian, had been forced to go out into 
the world. Marian’s tiny income was 
not enough for two, and Catharine 

chose to go right away rather than 
seek daily employment which would 
mean the sharing of Marian’s home. 
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“T can’t—I sim- . 
ply can’t live with 
Marian,’ Catharine 
said to herself. 
“She stifles me. 
It’s like living in 
a place where ‘all 
the air has been 
pumped out. And 
she does not want 
me ;- she’s happy enough with her 
flat and friends and her working- 
party and everything, and I simply 
must get right away.” 

A position for Catharine had been 
hard to find. Without degrees, with- 
out diplomas, who wants school- 
teachers nowadays? But at length 
a situation as assistant matron in a 
large boys’ school up North had been 
forthcoming, and for five years, now, 
Catharine had occupied that position. 

Marian was, as we have shown, 
vigorous, alert. Catharine was a 
dreamer. Life had forced her to 
become more or less practical. She 
had to earn her own living, and that 
alone is enough to teach a woman 
common-sense. But often the artist 
soul within her sickened for the hazy 
poetical atmosphere of the land of 
imagination and fancy. Oh, to have 
time to dream—to let oneself drift on 
the tide of thought to a fairy land of 
music and song! As Catharine Grey- 
ston mended socks, or repaired vast 
rents in the clothes of the school- 
boys at Chillstone Grammar School, 
she would often let her needle fall 
and look out wistfully over the play- 
ground with a sigh. : 

Music! It was her one delight. 
The meagre education which was all. 
Mr. Greyston had been able to afford 
his daughters out of his salary as a 
bank clerk, had not gone far towards 
equipping her as a_ professional 
musician. She could play the piano 
a little better, perhaps, than the. 
ordinary school-girl, but not well. It 
was not as a pianist, however, that 
Catharine Greyston longed to shine. 
She wanted to be a composer. For 
ever in her head melody was shaping 
itself ; her brain and mind were busy 
at work, weaving harmony as spiders 
weave a web. Songs, concertos, sym- 
phonies—they seemed to live before 
her while she listened entranced, 
spellbound. But the lovely melody, 
the soul-satisfying harmony, would 


fade, fade never to return. How to 
capture the sweet sounds, to embody 
them on paper, to make them live ! 
Catharine studied hard in her 
spare time ; text-books.on harmony, 
counterpoint, orchestration—she de- 
voured themall. She attended even- 
ing classes; in the holidays she 
seized every chance of hearing good 





SHE WOULD OFTEN LET HER NEEDLE FALL AND LOOK OUT 


WISTFULLY OVER THE PLAYGROUND WITH A SIGH, 


Those Downstairs People! 


music. These chances, though, were 
few and far between, for Marian 
hated music, and _ disapproved 
strongly of Catharine’s expeditions 
to town. 

“ Ridiculous waste of money!” 
she exclaimed, looking her sister 
through and through with her matter- 
of-fact grey eyes when Catharine, 
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just home for her Easter holidays, 
mooted an expedition to town. “ If 
you want music, Catharine, I am sure 
there is plenty here—gramophones, 
loud-speakers, shouting all the time. 
As for the “ downstairs people,” I 
am perfectly tired of asking them to 
be quiet. Three times have I written, 
but they take no notice. I shall most 
certainly complain to the 
agent about them when I 
next pay my rent.” 

“The downstairs 
people ? Let’s see—they 
have only lately come, 
haven’t they ?. I did not 
hear any music last night; 
it all seemed very quiet 
in the downstairs flat.” 

Catharine spoke 
sharply. She was tired 
after a hard term’s work. 
The winter had been a 
trying one; there had 
been much illness at the 
school, keeping the 
matron and her assistant 
busy and anxious. Her 
face was lined, her voice 
had a nervous edge to it ; 
her hands twisted them- 
selves together. How 
dreary it all was, she was 
thinking. The Grammar 
School was almost better 
than this tiny flat; up 
there one had room to 
breathe, one had a cer- 
tain amount of solitude 
in which to think and to 
dream. But here she 
was never alone for one 
moment. Even her hours 
of sleep had to be shared 
with her sister. 

“Tt’s very good of 
Marian to have me here, 
of course; she won’t take 
any payment, and it’s a 
help to ine in that way. 
But oh! if only I could 
have gone away some- 
where by myself! Just 

‘to look at something 
beautiful!” Catharine 
said to herself, as she 
stared out of the mock- 
antique casement win- 
dows on to the expanse 
of red roof which was all . 
that she could see. And 
she sighed a bitter sigh. 

Perhaps Marian heard 
it although she did not 
appear to have done so. 
Perhaps she felt ashamed 


Those Downstairs People! 


of her sharp 
speech. Then 
she changed her 
note, and said 
quite kindly 
that after all a 
little jaunt to 
town would do 
Catharine good, 
and was there 
‘anywhere special she wanted to go? 

“Dr. Murchison is giving a series 
‘of three lectures in the concert hall 
of the National College of Music,” 
said Catharine eagerly. ‘‘ One of the 
professors at Chillstone Grammar 
School gave me a tickét for the course. 
I should love to go, if you don’t mind 
being left alone, Marian.” 

“So I’m not'to come ? Well, never 
mind,” said Marian. She did not 
mind in the least, and, as it happened, 
it was the afternoon for her working 
party. ; 

Anxious to atone for her seem- 
ing harshness, she made it easy 
for Catharine to have an early 
luncheon, and watched her as she 
swung down the road with her free 
quick step. Really, sometimes 
Catharine was quite pretty; just 

-now, as she had looked up to the 

~ ““toof-garden ’’ and had waved fare- 
well, with her eager flushed face, her 
‘bright eyes, the dark hair ruffling in 
the spring breeze, she looked almost 
beautiful. She was an odd girl, 
though. Fancy preferring a dull 
stuffy ‘lecture by some old music 
professor to a matinée to which they 
might both have gone! “ Well, 
everyone to his +aste,’’ thought the 
elder sister, as she cleared away the 
early luncheon and washed up in the 
tiny kitchen with its row of shining 
dish covers and its little dresser, like 
some dolls’ house kitchen in its speck- 
less diminutive neatness. 

Catharine Greyston flung back her 
head and drew a deep breath as she 
hurried down the “ Avenue ’”’ which 
led into the broad main road. Some- 
how, Marian made her feel stifled ; 
but, anyway, she had been kinder 
than usual to-day, and now a long 
free afternoon stretched before her. 

A swift journey and a cheap one, 
too, in the motor-bus, a short walk 
along the Embankment, gay to-day 
in the spring sunshine, the trees 
breaking out into freshest green, the 

river sparkling on its way ; and she 
found herself in the big concert hall 
of the National College of Music. 
And none too soon, for the hall, vast 
though it was, was already filling up. 


‘tacles at his audience, 





Dr. Murchison was a well-known 
authority on musical composition ; 
his own works were many, and his 
lectures were to be illustrated by 
excerpts from music both ancient and 
modern. ' His subject to-day was 
“The Song,’”’ and Catharine hung on 
his every word as he spoke of the 
need nowadays of true pure melody. 
The art of composing a _ really 
melodious song seemed to be fast 
disappearing, he said, as he glared 
fiercely through gold-rimmed spec- 
Most of the 
songs composed nowadays, and, in- 
deed, most of the music of all kinds, 
was largely made up of bluff; 
chromatics, discords; covering, for 
the most part, an utter paucity of 
real musical ideas. He illustrated this 
by one or two examples of modern 
music, and finally asked any among 
his audience who were song-writers to 
send him specimens of, their work 
before his next lecture. 

Catharine’s heart leapt. She had 
written a song ; somehow she hadn’t 
been able to help doing it. It had 
come into her head, a haunting 
melody ; it had given her no peace 
till she had, with infinite pains, 
written it down, with its harmonies. 
But never had she dared to show it 
to anyone. Here, though, was a 
chance. She would send it up. 

Catharine was all in a tingle of 
excitement. She went gaily home ; 
and, Marian being much occupied 
with the supper, she retouched her 


fair copy of the song—a setting of | 


Matthew Arnold’s beautiful words 
beginning “Come to me in my 
dreams,’ and, before she had time 
to change her mind, took it to the 
pillar-box at the end of the Avenue. 

Suppose Dr. Murchison liked it ; 
suppose he even referred to it in his 
lecture! At the thought, Catharine’s 
heart leapt. Then it sank down again. 
Of course he wouldn’t. There would 
be hundreds of songs sent in, and hers 
was not good, really. After a few 
hours Catharine would have given 
the world to have been able to rescue 
her hapless manuscript from the red 
pillar-box at the end of the Avenue. 
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The shame 
which only 
would-be com- 
posers and 
- authors can un- 
~ derstand, pos* 
-sessed her. 
And as she sat 
in her-~ sister’s 
tiny living- 
room and, outwardly calm, sewed or 
knitted, her being was in a ferment. 
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The ‘‘ downstairs people” had 
been very silent; the flat had 
appeared almost deserted ; but 


when Saturday came there was a 
hum of distant conversation, a 
rattling of plates, a banging of doors, 
singing, in a high sweet treble voice. 
The ‘‘ downstairs people ’’ had evi- 
dently been away, but they had 
returned with a vengeance, and 
during the afternoon the music, so 
hated of Miss Greyston, began in fuli _ 
force. es 

Catharine, sitting at her work, 
started and dropped her knitting on 
the floor. The Kreutzer Sonata ! The 
sweet sounds of a violin, exquisitely 
played, floated up through the thin 
ceiling of the downstairs flat. How 
beautifully they were playing ! 

Catharine sat entranced. Then, as 
Marian, trying to drown the sweet 
sounds, got out her sewing-machine, 
Catharine slipped from the room and 
out on to the green felt staircase. She 
sat with her head against the wall, 
and the heavenly music stole into her 
brain. Someone was playing with the 
soul and fire of a true artist. Who 
could these people be? Catharine — 
wondered. Under pretext of going to 
the post she made her way into the 
street, The spring evening was chilly, 
and by the leaping firelight in the 
downstairs living-room (Marian only 
had a gas-fire, and was chary of 
turning that on) Catharine could see 
into the room. 

A girl was sitting on the rug in 
front of the fire. Catharine could 
vaguely see her as she stared into the 
blaze. The firelight ever and anon 
caught the tall swaying figure of the 


- violinist—also a girl—but the pianist 


was in shadow. Wistfully Catharine 
lingered. How lovely if only she could © 
go in and sit on the rug and listen. 
But she must hurry upstairs or 
Marian would wonder where she was ; 
and she turned reluctantly away. 

Miss Greyston’s complaints that 
evening were loud and long. 

“ Every Saturday it is the same ! ” 
she exclaimed, as the music went on 


and on. OL 
shall not wait 
till quarter day ; 
I shall write to 
the -agent at 
once and com- 
plain !” 

“ But, Mar- 
ian, the musicis 
lovely. Won't 
you stop your sewing-machine and 
listen ? Such music isn’t an annoy- 
ance. They are playing Beethoven, 
Brahms — all> the most exquisite 
things. Put away your sewing and 
let’s listen, shall we ? ” 

“T shall do nothing of the kind !”’ 
said Marian emphatically. ‘‘ If they 
annoy me, I shall annoy them. The 
sound of the sewing-machine gener- 
ally quietens them.” 

And so it proved. The sweet 
sounds died away,, and soon the 
banging of the downstairs front door 
betokened that the occupants of the 
flat were going out. Catharine, look- 
ing from the window, could just see 
them—two girls and a man—one 
girl carrying a violin case. They were 
evidently going out for the evening, 
as the girls had no hats, and the 
man’s shirt-front gleamed white as 
they passed a lamp. ; 

‘“‘ Concert players, that’s what they 
are!’ stormed Marian. Well 
now there will be some peace, and 
they will be quiet when they come 
back. I will say that for them ; they 
won’t wake me up with loud talk- 
ing and laughing as some of the 
people in these flats do. But all this 
playing and singing I cannot and will 
not endure.” Miss Greyston took 
out her neat blotting- book and 
indited in her precise old-maidish 
hand a letter of complaint to the 
agent. : 

Catharine mused wistfully as she 
sat at her sewing. How lovely to have 
friends like these people! to be 
able to ask their advice; perhaps, 
even, to summon up courage to show 
them her compositions! But at 
this thought she shrank. 
would not dare to do that; bad 
enough to picture to herself her 
cherished song under the relentless 
and critical’eyes of Dr. Murchison ! 
She shivered; she dreaded, yet 
longed for the next lecture. Suppose 
he said something scathing about her 
song! Suppose he made fun of it! 
But as the week went on calmer and 
more sensible thoughts prevailed. 
How foolish she was! As if Dr. 
Murchison would ever give a thought 
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to her and her silly little song! All 
nervousness is a form of self-conceit, 
she told herself sternly. 

Catharine listened eagerly for more 
music from the downstairs flat, but 
its occupants scarcely ever seemed 
at home. The sweet high voice, 
like the call of some bird, was heard 
in the early morning as one of the 
girls sang over her housework; but 
during the afternoon and evening 
silence reigned ; and Miss Greyston 
flattered herself that her letter to the 
agent had produced some effect. 

On the night before the next 
lecture Catharine felt strangely rest- 
less. The little flat seemed cramped, 
and, as she tossed on her tiny narrow 
bed, squeezed in between the door 
and the window, and listened to her 
sister’s regular breathing, her song 
sang itself over and over again in her 
head. She had never heard it sung 
in her life; she had no voice herself, 
and could only hum the melody, 
Would she ever hear it beautifully 
sung, exquisitely played, as the 
‘“‘ downstairs people ’’ could sing and 
play ? 

Long she tossed on her bed. But 
at last she fell asleep, and, in her 
sleep, she seemed to dream. 

Her song—someone was singing 
it. Every note, every syllable was 
clear and bell-like, the melody was 
floating in the air. Catharine could 
hear the words— 


“Come to me in my dreams: and 
then 


By day I shall be well again, 


For then the night will more than 


pay 
The hopeless, hopeless longing of 
the day.” 


Catharine opened her eyes and sat 
up. It was real. She was not dream- 
ing. She was in bed in the little room 
she shared with her sister. From 
the opposite corner came the un- 
romantic sound of suppressed snoring. 
And the song still went on. An angel 
voice, it seemed, was singing it. On 
and on it went, to the accompani- 
ment played by a master hand, until, 
at last, with the appealing melodious 
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cry into which 
Catharine had 
put her whole 
soul— 


“Come — come 
to me in my 
dreams!” 

it died 

silence. 

What a marvellous experience ! 
Catharine lay down again, thrilling 
with it. She forgot to reason, to put 
two and two together. It was as if 
some angel, straight from Heaven, 
had been sent to sing to her; and 
soon she dropped to sleep, like a 
happy child. 

“Marian, what is the name of the 
‘downstairs people’?”’ Catharine 
asked at breakfast the next morning. 
Perhaps after all there was some 
prosaic explanation of what had 
seemed in the night to be an angel’s 
voice. Perhaps Dr. Murchison lived 
there, although he had given an 
address at Leatherhead to which the 
songs were to be sent. “Oh! I do 
hope it isn’t that, after all. I would 
so much rather think it came straight 
from Heaven!” said Catharine to 
herself, as she waited for her sister to 
reply. 

The ‘‘ downstairs people ’’ were 
called Bryant, Miss Greyston be- 
lieved. 3 

“Not that I wish to have any- 
thing to do with them,” she said 
loftily. ‘“‘ The agent’s letter is a very 
civil one in reply to mine—it came by 
post this morning. He has written 
to them to tell them I have com- 
plained, and he hopes the nuisance 
will cease.” ee 

‘Nuisance! Why, I thought the 
music lovely! And—Bryant—can 
they be the famous Bryant concert 
party ?. They give concerts every- 
where. Marian, you ought not to 
complain of ¢heiy playing !”’ 

“1 shall complain of anything I 
choose,” replied Marian acidly. 

She felt aggrieved this morning. 
Catharine had slept late and had 
left her, Marian, to do all the work. 
How unpractical Catharine was, the 
elder sister had said angrily to her- 
self as she fried bacon, poached ‘eggs, 
and made the tea with deft hands. 
For ever dreaming, or fussing about 
music—a great stack of manuscript 
music paper, piles of books on 
harmony and composition littering 
up the neat sitting-room. 

Miss Greyston sighed impatiently 
as she put down the teapot on the 
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breakfast table with something like 
a bang. And how odd Catharine 
looked this morning, her eyes gleam- 
ing, a faint colour in her cheeks, her 
whole bearing» one of excited ex- 
pectancy! There was a _ certain 
charm about her, the elder sister 
owned grudgingly; but all this 
music was bad for anyone who. had 
to earn her own living. Miss Grey- 
ston’s face took on a stern éxpression 
as she told Catharine she had better 


not go to the lecture to-day, but: 


come instead to the church working- 
party with her. 

“The Vicar’s wife was asking about 
you last week. She wanted someone 
to play the hymn. We end up with 
one, and when she starts it she always 
pitches it very high, and we go 
screaming up and up. She said that 
they would all be very grateful if you 
could come to-day,’ said Marian, 
drawing somewhat on her powers of 
invention, but anxious to make any 
excuse for keeping Catharine away 
from the lecture. 

“Oh, but I simply must go! I’m 
only living for it. You can’t under- 
stand, Marian, what it means to me. 
I’m so eager to learn—there’s such 
lots I want to know——” Cath- 
arine’s voice broke. Her nerves were 
all unstrung after her wonderful 
experience of last night. She choked, 
then went on hastily: ‘‘I like the 
Vicar’s wife very much indeed, and 
I’d love to help. You know I do 
play at the 
children’s ser- 
vice on Sun- 
days in~- the 
holidays ; but, 
just to-day—’’ 

“Very well,” 
said Miss Grey- 
ston coldly; 
“do as you 
like. I- only 
thought, con- 
sidering I have 
you here to 
spend your 
holidays, you 
might do one 
thing to please 
Te 

“Tl do any- 
thing else; but 
to-day I feel I 
must go to 
the: lecturer 
Catharine hesi- 
tated ; should 
she tell Marian 
about her 


song?’ Butno. She would not under- 
stand, not one little bit. “ I’m-sorry 
to disappoint you, but this once I 
simply must go,” she repeated firmly. 
And Marian said no more. But her 
aggrieved silence was worse than 
speech. This time she did not bestir 
herself to get an early lunch; and 
the time was going on when Catharine 
at last found herself in the motor- 


bus, rushing swiftly towards town’ 


and her lecture. 

The concert hall was crowded, and 
Catharine squeezed herself in at the 
back as best she could. The lecture 
had already begun, and two other 
people were on the platform with Dr. 
Murchison—a tall girl with fair hair 
artistically gathered into a big knot 
at the nape of her neck, and a man, 
so like her as to make Catharine 
feel sure he was her brother. Vaguely 
she remembered having seen the girl 
before somewhere, but she only gave 
them a passing thought; her whole 
attention was soon focussed on the 
lecturer. His subject to-day was the 
pianoforte sonata, and in the course 
of his lecture the man, whose name 
Catharine could not catch, played 
illustrations on the pianoforte in 
true musicianly fashion. ; 

“And now for the. songs. which 
have been sent to me,” said Dr. 
Murchison at last. He beamed 
through his spectacles as he produced 
a pile of manuscript music and pro- 
ceded to criticise and to demolish. 
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Some of~his remarks were scathing 
indeed! Few of the songs possessed 
any merit at all, according to him, 
and Catharine listened with a sick 
heart. Soon her turn would come. 
Mercifully she had not put her name 
to her wretched composition !: 

“ One song, and only one, possesses 
musical promise—indeed, more than 
that. It shows that the composer 
can write real.pure melody. There 
are technical faults in plenty; but 
the song is the work of a true 
musician. I have asked Miss Vera 
Bryant, whose name you all know, to 
come and sing it to you, and her 
brother, Professor Donald Bryant, 
our pianist this afternoon, will 
accompany her.” 

_ The large audience seemed to hold 
its breath. Whose song, ah, whose, 
had been chosen for this signal 
honour ? 

Miss Bryant came to the front of 
the platform and her brother played 
the opening symphony. 

“T am dreaming again!’ said 
Catharine Greyston to her beating 
heart. But no. Clear and sweet it 
came, as she had heard it in the 
night— 


“Come tome in my dreams ! ’” 


To the artist there is no joy like 
hearing, his own work nobly inter- 
preted. Catharine sat enraptured, 
never heeding the tears which rolled 
down her cheeks and splashed on to 

her lap. The 
final passion- 
ate cry rang 
through the 
concert hall. 
Abe ret was 
silence—the 
silence of true 
appreciation, — 
Then the ap- 
plause broke 
forth. Every- 
one was clap- 
ping, everyone 
was calling 

“ Composer ! 

Composer!” 
_ The great Pro- 

fessor was 
beckoning, try- 
ing to make his 
voice heard 
above the 
storm. 

“Will the 
composer of 
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on to the platform ?” 
he said, when he could 
get in a hearing. And 
Catharine, considerably 
astonishing her neigh- 
bours on the crowded 
benches at the back of 
the hall, tremblingly 
made her way up the 
gangway. 

_ Professor Murchison 
was smiling and shaking 
her hand. Miss Bryant 
and her brother were 
coming forward with 
congratulations. At 
the sight of Catharine 
the girl started. 

“Surely, surely I’ve 
seen you before!’’ she cried. ‘‘ Don’t 
you live upstairs? Haven’t you come 
to stay with the cross lady who's 
always complaining About the music ? 
So it’s you who have composed this 
lovely song! Did you hear us 
practising last night ? ” 

Then it hadn’t been an angel, after 
all! Catharine, bewildered, half- 
disappointed, said, vaguely, yes, 
she had heard it. 

’ “ My dear young lady, you have a 
decided gift of melody,” said Dr. 
Murchison benignly. ‘“‘ Your song 
is full of technical errors; but the 
root of the matter is certainly in you. 
You must study hard, and perhaps 
one day you will do some really 
good work.” 

“Come along home with us, will 
you? And what about some tea 
first,’’ said Donald Bryant, as the 
audience dispersed. ‘‘ You. must 
show us some more of your com- 
positions ; maybe we can help you. 
That song suits Vera’s voice exactly. 
If she sings it at some of our con- 
certs you'll soon get a publisher for 
it. Anyway, we'll help you all we 
can.” 

What a gay tea party it was! A 
new experience to the lonely Cath- 
arine. Donald Bryant was bubbling 
with merriment. Catharine forgot 
to be staid and elderly, and laughed 
girlishly at all his amusing musical 
stories. They all three jolted home 
together on the top of the motor-bus, 
and on the way Catharine heard much 
about her new friends. Dr. Murchison, 
it appeared, was their uncle; to him 
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they owed much of their musical 
success. Donald Bryant was organist 
at a large London church, and Pro- 
fessor of Harmony at the National 
School of Music; pianist, too, to 
the ‘‘ Bryant Concert Party,” which 
was already becoming well known. 

““ We came up to London six years 
ago to try our luck,” said Vera 
Bryant, “‘ and here we have been ever 
since. We lived at a hostel at first, 
but we found it inconvenient—no- 
where to practise; so we took this 
flat about six months ago, and 
although it’s very small—Donald has 
a bed-room out—we like it much 
better, excepting for the lady up- 
stairs—tiresome old thing !—for ever 
writing to complain. Oh! I forgot, 
though—isn’t she'some relation of 
yours ? Lsay, I’m awfully sorry !” 

“You’ve put your foot in it now, 
Vera!’ said Donald gaily; but 
Catharine only laughed joyously. 

‘““She’s my sister; but she isn’t 
so bad, really. She hates music, and 
is always trying to switch me off it. 
She is afraid it will interfere with my 
earning my living.” 

“ But surely it would help you 
in that way,” said Professor Bryant. 
“Once get your songs well known, 
and the money will come. Anyway, 
we'll help you all we can, won't we, 
Vera? And how about some violin 
music ? Haven’t you written any- 
thing of that sort? Marjory, our 
violinist sister, will like to see what 
you have done in that line.” 

Miss Greyston hardly recognised 
her sister when she rushed in upon 
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her. Sparkling, eager, 
with shining eyes and 
thrilling voice, Catha- 
rine poured it all out, 
and for once Marian was 
sympathetic, and raised 
no objection when Cath- 
arine begged to be al- 
lowed to spend the 
evening in the down- 
stairs flat. 

That evening was for 
Catharine Greyston the 
beginning of a new life. 
Much of her work was 
just rubbish, Professor 
Bryant told her gravely, 
witha twinkle in his eye, 


however ; but among 
the rubbish were grains of pure gold, 
there for the sifting. Study—that 
was what she wanted. With hard 


painstaking work she might go far, 
he said; and then and there a great 
scheme was matured by which Cath- 
arine should seek daily employment 
near by and spend all her evenings in 
study. Professor Bryant promised 
to give her harmony lessons and to 
use his influence with Dr. Murchison. 
In short, life seemed a different thing 
altogether when Catharine bade a gay 
good-night and ran up the neatly- 
carpeted green stairs. 

Would Marian entertain the idea 
of her sister living with her? Cath- 
arine almost feared not. But, much 
to her surprise, Marian welcomed the 
plan and set forthwith to work in 
vigorous fashion to find some daily 
post. Through the medium of her 
many friends at her church a suitable 
one was soon found, and when Cath- 
arine left for her last term’s work 
as Assistant Matron of Chillstone 
Grammar School, her future was 
assured. 

“T shall like having the child 
living with me,” said Marian, as 
Catharine waved a gay good-bye 
from the motor-bus, the first stage 
in her northward journey. “ And 
maybe it will not be for very long. 
Professor Bryant is still quite a young 
man, and he seems very much inter- 
ested in Catharine. Harmony lessons, 
indeed! Maybe he will teach” her 
more than that!’’ Miss Greyston 
smiled to herself as she went back to 
her upstairs flat. 
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V. 
“ Anp the Child grew.’ He 
added to His vocabulary. He 
put sentences together. He began to 
think out His little plays and bits of 
mischief. His body was strong, and 
His inner self was developing. He 
asked questions and remembered the 
answers to them. 

And the “ grace ’’ of God was upon 
Him. What is the grace of God ? It 
is something indefinably winsome. 
Some quality that is in its essence 
God-like. Something of innocence, of 
sweetness, and simplicity. A way of 
being in tune with the only things 
that matter. The woman who was 
with Him every day and every night 
called it ‘‘ grage.;’; And grace is not 
merely docility of disposition, but 
something much more. It is Im- 
manuel. 

From a standpoint that is merely 
human, Nazareth was not an ideal 
home for a Wonder-child. Galilee 
was the industrial centre of Palestine. 
The Galilean was thought little of by 
the more scholarly dwellers at Jeru- 
salem. For Galilee was cosmopolitan. 
It harboured persons of no-caste. It 
was_‘ Galilee of the nations,”’ for did 
not the district hum with soldiers of 
various nationalities ? 

. And there were many industries. 
Vineyards and olive-orchards covered 
the hills. Timber was grown. On 
the sunny plain corn ripened early. 

it was a land brightened by 
streams, where fruit grew easily ; in 
the towns there was weaving and 
dyeing, there were oil presses and 
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Chapters for the Mother-hearted 


Yet in this corner of the Syrian 
hills Mary’s Child was brought up. 
He lived among “‘ workers.”” He knew 
how they toiled, how they talked, 
how they thought. He knew the ways 
of flowers and of birds. He knew the 
natures of sheep and of wolves, of 
snakes and doves. He loved stars and 
trees and running water. 

He went to the synagogue school. 
He became familiar with the pro- 
phets. Once every year at Passover 
time Joseph and Mary went up to 
Jerusalem. What did the growing 
lad think when He saw them join the 
crowd of pilgrims, going with singing 
and music up to the house of the 
Lord ? 

When Jesus was twelve years old 
He went with them. 

Twelve! It is the age when the 
soul’s wings begin to flutter. The age 
of how and more particularly of why? 
It was a great event to go up to Jeru- 
salem. It was the place of promises 
fulfilled. The spot of earth which 
was beloved of the Most High. Upon 
which He had set His name. The 
Passover commemorated the great 
national deliverance from Egypt. It 
foreshadowed a far greater thing— 
the redemption of the human race. 

A piper fluting merrily went before 
the pilgrims; girls playing upon 
tambourines danced and sang. The 
pilgrims with eager feet followed 
after them, a happy crowd of men, 


women, and children, moving in 

procession across the plain of 

Esdraelon, and singing— 

‘“T was glad when they said unto 
me, Let us go into the house of the 
Lord.” 

And the children were merriest of 
all. The picnic meals, the joyous 
singing at various stages of the 
journey, and at last the sight of 
Jerusalem, set on a hill so that it 
could not be hid. 

‘“Who shall ascend into the hill of 
the Lord ?’”’ chanted the pilgrims, 
‘“and who shall stand in: His holy 
place?” 

“ He that hath clean hands and a 
pure heart,’ answered others of their 
company, “who hath not lifted up 
his soul unto vanity nor sworn deceit- 
fully.” 

‘ Lift up your heads, oh, ye gates.” 
These were the gates of the soul ; the 
gates that had not quivered at the 
approach of vain or earthly things, 
now were raised voluntarily, joyfully, 
to let the King of Glory in. 

The gates of the Child’s soul were 
opening. There was no forcing of the 
lock. The opening was a perfectly 
natural process. That experience 
which we call awaking to God- 
consciousness ought never to be a 
wearisome struggle nor an alarming 
nerve-racking affair. 

Children ought not to be afraid of 
God, nor would they ever be if the 
woman whose arms they know and 
whose eyes they trust had made a 
friend of Him. 
~Mary’s.Child lived in a home 





fish was cured. There was a 
market for everything, and work | 
for everybody. No wonder that 
Galilee drew many settlers. 

Nazareth had its synagogue, 
where the prophets were read, 
psalms were sung, and prayer 
was offered. But there were 
no sacrifices. The Galilean was 
quite unable to follow the weari- - 
some rules of the fanatics, and 
therefore to the religious Israelite, 
living in the precincts of the 
Temple, and practising all the 
rigid requirements of the Talmud, 
the Galilean was an illiterate 
and irreligious fellow ; most em- 
phatically he held to the dictum 
that “‘ out of Galilee ariseth no 
prophet.” 

Was it likely ? 





“Pre Child Grew ” 


He that will sow 

A seed, must know 
That some day it may overgrow 
The bounds he set, and branching high 
Hold up its arms towards the sky. 


And he who puts a ship to sea 
Has launched in faith its destiny, 
For who upon the shore can know. 
How far or whither it will go? 


What woman brings 
A child to birth 
To mesh his wings 
And make the earth : 
His only home? Nay, rather, she 
Will loose them for eternity. 
~ Fay INCHFAWN. 
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where the. wishes of the Most 
High were daily honoured. 

The simple trafficking of the 
carpenter’s shop, the ordinary 
affairs of bread-making, water- 
carrying, and oven-heating ; the 

“intercourse with neighbours, 
lending bread or finding sheep, 
contact with the wild living 
creatures, were all events that 
made up earthly life, and there- 
fore of interest to the Heavenly 
Father. 

And who but Mary could have 
taught Him that God was in a 
unique and special manner His 
own Father ? ; 

There is an hour of perplexity 
and wonder when the’ growing 
child says, “Iam ly — That 

_| realisation is the stepping-stone 





Mary 





A SAILING BOAT ON THE SEA OF 
GALILEE, NEAR CAPERNAUM., 


to a question: “ How did I get here? 
Where did I come from ? ” 

Mary’s Son was under no misappre- 
hension. His mother was His mother. 
He knew the comfort and safety of 
her enfolding love, and only she 
could have told Him that mysterious 
secret which every child longs to pene- 
trate. There are ways and means 
of telling it; ways so interesting 
that the young soul is not bewil- 
dered nor hurt, nor outraged—only 
lost in happy wonderment and glad 
in the more complete understanding 
of life which comes with the solution 
of the mystery. 

Often in the evenings, when Joseph 
had shut the shop and they all sat 
together in the lamplight, these three 

ust have held happy conversations. 
Doubtless the Lad played with other 
boys, and brought them home. And 
there would be precious hours when 
He and His mother were alone, and 
then, I think, she talked to Him about 
His Father. 

There were the wild birds. No one 
scattered corn for them, nor called 
them into shelter at night. Yet they 
lived. There were the wild flowers. 
No one made a garden for them, nor 


set up a water-wheel to help them 
through the sultry days. Yet they 
throve. 

“ Your heavenly adhe careth for 
them,” said the gentle mother voice ; 
and thus the Father began to be real 
and dear to His earth-born Child. He 
must often when He was quite alone 
have talked with and listened for His 
Father. And how much more, now 
that He was on His way to the Pass- 
over feast. 

And once within the gates of Jeru- 
salem there was everything to speak 
to Him of His Father. The mystical 
ceremonies. The paschal lamb, the 
high priest’s dress, the singing of the 
Hallel. His soul was hungry for know- 
ledge. Oh, to grasp the meaning of it 
all! Oh, to understand ! 

He could never have enough of it. 
And so when the other pilgrims 
gathered themselves into companies 
preparing for the homeward journey, 
He just stayed where He was. There 
was nothing superior about His 
action. Nothing wilful. Nothing 
heartless. 

But Joseph and His mother, think- 
ing He was among His playmates, 
began the return journey with tran- 
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quil hearts. The great event was 
over. They were going back to a 
season of hard work for another year. 

But suddenly to Mary’s soul a great 
fear came. The Child ? Where was- 
Hew 

“With thy kinsfolk,” said quiet 
Joseph. But the cai aliade was long, 
the caravanserai were many and 
scattered. For a whole day they 
sought, and were not sure that He 
was not playing somewhere, not lurk- 
ing somewhere amid the shouts and 
happy laughter of the throng. 

But at last they turned back 
towards Jerusalem, questioning every 
group of travellers they met, until 
once more they stood anxious-eyed 
and weary within the holy city. 

Three days later they found Him 
in the Temple, sitting among the 
teachers, listening to them, following 
all they said with intense interest, 
and sometimes asking questions. 

Never had there been such a pupil 
in that school. Never such a quest 
for knowledge. The solemn doctors 
of the law were startled out of their 
usual calm by the intelligence of this 
youthful Galilean. 

Where could He nave “been ? 


Whom could He have known? In 
what manner could He have gained 
the power to grasp truths that were 
hidden’ from. the wise? It was a 
great mystery. 

And suddenly upon the earnest 


group there burst a distracted woman. . 


““My Son, why have You behaved 
like this to us? ” 

For there He was, safe and sound. 
Not torn by beasts, nor captured by 
robbers, but just sitting quietly, His 
eyes solemn with the great awaken- 
ing, utterly absorbed in what these 
great men were telling Him. 


His mother’s voice was reproachful . 


in its anguish. 

“We have sought Thee, sorrow- 
ing.” 

“Don’t you care ?”’ This was the 
inner meaning. ‘‘ How could You 
give us such a terrible three days ? 
‘Where was Your: Jove and Your 
thought for the one who cares so 
much for You? ” 

He came to her. He knew how her 
anxious heart had suffered. 

And yet, how was it that she had 
not known where He was ? How was 
it she had not followed His seeking 
soul as it ran, oh, so eagerly, down 
the way of understanding? She 
had always understood His body ; 
she had always understood His 
mind; how was it that she did not 
“know ” and comprehend the inner- 
most essence of Him ? 

Wistfully He looked 
troubled face. 


into her 


frame solemn words: ‘‘ The Lord our 
God is one Lord.” 

“And thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart and with all thy 
strength and with all thy mind.” 

Heart, strength, mind—all for God. 

It may be that the angel’s words 
came back to Mary then : “‘ He shall 
be called the Son of the Highest.”’ 

- Looking at Him now, in all the 
bravery of His twelve years, she let 
Him: go. 

He was only lent to her, after all. 
She was but Jehovah’s handmaid, 
and must give Him back His own 
property. ; 

Was she called upon to do as 
Hannah had done—to leave her son 
for the service of the Temple ? Ifso, 
she was willing.. 

She reaped an immediate reward. 
He went down with them to 
Nazareth. He was obedient and 
yielding as before. The Lad grew 
tall, His mind expanded. Everyone 
liked Him. And so for eighteen silent 
years He lived His quiet life in favour 
with God and man. 


VI. 
EIGHTEEN years of uneventful life 
seemed to emphasise the truism that 
the remarkable promise of early boy- 
hood is not always fulfilled. 

He‘ had become, not a priest, nor a 
lawyer, not even a scribe, but a car- 
penter. Manhood found Him working 
with His hands at a purely earthly 


Mary 


occupation—making benches, tables, 
yokes for oxen, living the uneventful 
life of a Galilean artisan. 

It is generally conceded that during 
the hidden years Joseph died. But 
we may be sure that when death came 
to the little house, Jesus was not 
unfamiliar with the dread visitor. 
Sympathetic, extraordinarily kind. 
and tactful, He must often have been 
sent for when His neighbours were in 
extremity. They knew Him so well 
as a fellow-citizen, it was difficult for 
them to recognise Him as the Sent 
One. 

The circumstances of death were 
so familiar to Him, that His heart 
was moved when, years later, He saw 
a funeral procession coming out from 
Nain. He knew all that the loss 
implied and was quick to restore it. 

What He was to His mother, and 
what she was to Him, can only be 
gathered from the remarkable reti- 
cence of Holy Writ concerning this 
very personal matter. Had He 
opened His heart to His mother about 


-the things which meant so much to 


Him ? Had she told Him in detail the 
secrets over which her tender heart 
had “ pondered,’ until there was a 
treasury of hopes and longings that 
only He could fulfil ? 

When the voice of Elizabeth’s son 
was heard crying in the wilderness, 
there is little doubt that Mary knew 
the hour of her Wonder-Child was 
nearly come. 

Perhaps some painter will 





“ How is it that ye sought 
Mens” 

“Twas not gone far, dear,” 
added the loving eyes, as they 
looked into hers. “I am still 
yours, and you are still Mine, 
although a part of Me has 
gone and must remain for 
ever in its real home—the 
home of My Father.” 

“Wist ye not—haven’t | 
you yourself led Me this 
way many a time—that I 





“Who is My Mother?” 


I wonder, Mary, in what mood 
You turned and went away ? 

Silent, perhaps, though in your soul 
You had so much to say. 


Had you not held Him in your arms ? 
His infant cries you heard 

Before these crowds made much of Him 
Or hung upon His word. 


You cooked for Him and patched His clothes 


yet arise who will give us a 
picture of “The Last Even- 
ing at Nazareth,” before He 
went down to Jordan side 
to be baptised by His cousin 
John. 

But could any artist show 
us the wistful sorrow of Mary’s 
eyes as she contemplated her 
own future without Him ? 

For He was obliged to leave 
her. Time and again in His 
journeyings He might come 


must be in My Father’s 
affairs P” 

There was nothing arrogant 
in this. There was no idea of 
letting His mother down. He 
only stated a fact which every 
mother and every child must 
face. 

My child is not entirely and 
exclusively mine. Nor wholly 
and exclusively her own. She 
belongs to God. 

As soon as a Jewish child 
could speak he was taught to 





Long years at Nazareth. 
What would these new disciples care 
Though He were worn to death ? 


And yet His look said, “Mother, dear, 
Open your eyes to see 

The other mothers in the world, 
And each one needing Me.” 


Your own! And yet you let Him go! 
Yours! Yet He said you nay! 

I wonder, Mary, in what mood 
You turned and went away ? 


FAY INCHFAWN. 
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home fora night. But for all 
that His movements were un- 
certain, she was giving Him 
up to a vagrant life. For a 
time, at any rate, until He 
came into His Kingdom, His 
way could not be easy. Thus 
far His mother saw, and was 
troubled. 

The story of His baptism 
thrilled her. She could see 
Him, her joy and pride, com- 
ing up out of the water, great 
peace on His forehead and in 


Mary 


house. These were used for 





His eyes, while a Voice with 
heavenly intonation said— 

“Thou art My Son, the 
Beloved, in Thee is My delight.”’ 

“Yes, and what happened 
after that ?”’ 

But the story ended abruptly. 
He had disappeared into the 
desert. No one knew where 
He had gone. There were wild 
beasts in the desert. It was the 
haunt of evil spirits. 

Yes, Mary, but there were 
angels there, and they minis- 
tered to Him. He might be 
out of His mother’s reach, but 
whether in the wilderness or on 
an exceeding high mountain or 
upon a pinnacle of the Temple, 
He could not drift beyond His 
Father’s care. 

And yet her heart went after 
Him, seeking as once she sought 
Him in the streets of Jerusalem. 
Only, now there was no staunch 
heart to lean upon, no faithful 
feet keeping step with hers, and 





Signs 


In whirlwinds and in tidal waves, 
In darkened sun, in opened graves, 
In lightning, in tempestuous sea 
Men have been cognisant of Thee. 


Again, all-loving and all-wise, 

Thou hast come down in angel guise. 
Yet mortal vision could not bear 

To look upon Thy heavenly wear. 


So Thou didst kingly lay 
Thy bright insignia away, 
And came with human face 
To take a human place. 


Many passed by Thee. Not a nod 
To show they knew Thee, very God ; 
But others, men of humble days, 
Traced Thee in tender human ways. 


Through still small voices, swaddling 
bands, 

Wine at a wedding, healing hands, 

Glimpsing Thy Godhead, steadfastly 


They pinned their simple faith to Thee. 


Fay INCHFAWN. 


holding water for the ceremonial 
washing of hands before a meal, 
which was the Jewish custom 
everywhere. With so many 
guests it was probable that these 
were now empty. The attend- 
ants. kept their eyes on Mary’s 
Son and quietly He directed 
them. “Fill up the jars with 
water.” 
From the fountain they filled 
,them up to the brim—no mean 
task, for each would hold twenty 
gallons—and waited for further- 
instruction. 
“Now draw some out, and take 
it to the manager of the feast.” 
What did those servants think 
when the red wine came pouring 
out ? And how great must have 
been their astonishment when 
the connoisseur of the party, 
having tasted the water that was 
made wine, exclaimed, in a tone 
of raillery— 
“Why, you have kept the 





s 








no kind voice to utter comfort. 

Forty days! And then He 
came back to the world once more. 
_ He began to walk by the lake-side, 
He talked with fishermen, He made 
it clear that He had a message, and 
invited certain valiant souls to follow 
Him. Simon and Andrew; James 
and John ; shy Philip and thought- 
ful Nathaniel, were companying with 
Him. 

He was at the beginning of His defi- 
nite ministry when the wedding in- 
vitation came. Would He go? What? 
Leave His great work, cut a hole in 
His career, and lose precious hours 
from an important mission merely to 
attend a wedding ? 

Yes, He did it. And why ? 

“The mother of Jesus was there.” 
Apparently she was there to help, 
perhaps even to undertake the cater- 
ing, and to see that all went merrily. 

An eastern wedding is a time of joy 
and festivity, of open-handed hospi- 
tality, and it was a real calamity 
that fell upon the domestic arrange- 
ments at Cana when the wine ran 
short. 

They had brought the bride home 
at nightfall, with torchlights and 
music, and the happy throng of 
guests were enjoying the feasting and 
the merriment, all unaware that in 


the kitchen there was dismay and 
anxiety. 

But Mary whispered the dilemma 
to her Son. 

‘““ They have no wine left.” 


“Oh, woman ’’—and the word is 
neither rough nor churlish. It meant 
more than “ lady ”’ ; it implied some- 


thing of reverence, even of royalty— 
“Oh, woman, what would you have 


of Me? My time has not yet 
come.” 
His “‘time’’! He meant surely His 


time of manifested power. The hour 
of His triumph, when He should be 
at liberty without let or hindrance to 
turn all life’s water into wine. 

She knew, as far as a human soul 
could know, the season to which He 
referred. For often in the Nazareth 
days they must have talked of the 
appointed hour, and of the promise 
made to Abraham. 

“In thy seed shall all the families 
of the earth be blessed.’’ That hour, 
He reminded her, had not yet come. 

“ But You might help ¢iis family,” 
said her housewifely eyes, as she 
turned away from Him, and whis- 
pered to the servants: ‘“‘ Do what- 
ever He tells you.” 

Six stone water jars were in the 
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best till last,” and ‘““ You artful 
fellow !”’ is implied. 
Now the history of that good 
wine became common property, and 
Mary’s heart was glad. It was 
natural that she should wish her 
darling to shine. It was natural that 
He should wish to please His mother. 

And out of these perfectly natural 
things the Mighty Thinker, Who is 
behind all our ways and _ wishes, 
contrived a “ sign.” 

That is, literally, a finger-post, 
pointing to an important fact. 

On the Palestine hill-side it took 
patient months of sun and rain and 
dew to produce a bunch of grapes. 
Now that which should have been a 
process had happened in a moment. 
This was all directly contrary to what 
we call natural law. And who, save 
One, could have power or right to 
turn from the natural to the super- 
natural. 

There was but one answer to this 
idea. God was speaking and acting 
in their midst. 

The wedding-party was impressed 
and awed. The men who in a moment 
of impulse, a few days be- 


fore, had decided to follow AS 

Jesus, now set all their hopes, con- 

earthly as well as heavenly, on 
ed. 


upon Him. 





By A LONDON LITERARY EDITOR 


THERE are so many new books 
that it is not possible to read them 
all, and perhaps they are not all 
worth reading. Most books, how- 
ever, have good things in them, the 
things which reviewers pick out and 
give you in the papers. 

Suppose we take a bunch of recent 
likely volumes and dip into them this 
way, making, as it were, an anthology 
as we read. There is a small spice of 
literary adventure in that, and adventure, 
so long as it is good, is a bracing 
experience. 

We shall find our books to be of 
various sorts, but they will all have 
personality in them, at all events the 
personal touch—stories, anecdotes, im- 
pressions or well-put observations. 
Otherwise they would scarcely interest 
us, because what a reader constantly 
seeks, often, it may be, unconsciously, 
is the flavour of life, the stroke of 
Nature which, as Shakespeare said, 
makes the whole world kin. 


A Princess of Hesse and 
a British Admiral. 


The reminiscences of a Princess. She 
is Marie, Princess of Battenberg, the 
only sister of Admiral Prince Louis of 
Battenberg, who, during the Great War, 
changed his title to the Marquis of 
Milford Haven. She speaks of him 
thus— 


“ A Worker ’’—such was the honourable 
title bestowed on my brother Louis by the 
just and right-thinking portion of the 
English Press, when, in spite of his German 
birth, he was, to the vexation of the English, 
raised to the highest office in the British 
Navy. It was and is the noblest title of the 
Battenbergs. 


There is a glimpse of the hand of 
Queen Victoria in an incident which 
Princess Marie recalls about the arrival 
in England of the royal Russian lady 
who became Duchess of Edinburgh. 
This is the memory— 


In a large state cabin of the state barge to 
which Alfred led her, she found the bonnet 
in which, as is the custom with English 
princesses, she was to make her entry into 
London. The Queen had sent it, a tiny cap- 
like thing of white tulle, trimmed with 
orange blossoms. It was presented to her 
with great ceremony, and the glance she 
bestowed on the little object was indescrib- 
ably comic and expressive. 


There are lots of glimpses of royalty 
in Princess Marie’s Reminiscences, which, 
by the way, appear with Allen and 
Unwin. She closed them on the day the 
Great War broke out, saying, ‘“‘ Blood 
and more blood—a struggle against the 
whole world. I stand on one side hope- 
lessly wringing my hands. Oh! my 
poor fatherland.”’ ; 


Anecdotage and Stories Gathered 


from the Newest Books 


The Letters of a Novelist 
who Wrote with Power. 


Maurice Hewlett was novelist, poet, 
and good letter-writer, and he has left 
us, through Methuen, a volume of very 
readable “ Letters.” 

You don’t like letters in print, how- 
ever much you may like to get them in 
writing from your friends! There, surely, 
you are wrong, for a man’s corre- 
spondence, and, even more so, a 
woman’s, can be very revealing and 
therefore very human. 

Those of Maurice Hewlett are human, 
but generally they also have a literary 
turn; anyhow, they are always well 
written. Take one, dating at the end of 
the Great War, which, after an allusion 
to a general and a statesman, goes on— 


But greater, infinitely greater than all 
these people seems to me Private or Lance- 
Corporal Atkins. He and his folk at home— 
whether in pastoral Wilts or suburban 
Anerley—oh, what a people! So many 
virtues, so few graces! Such a golden core 
and such an unlikely husk! He will be at 
his worst soon, when he is making London 
hideous with his uncouth rejoicings—but 
remember him in 1915-16, when things were 
at their worst. 


Telling a schoolmaster how he would 
like his son to be taught, Maurice 
Hewlett wrote the . passage which 
follows— 


The next thing to teach him (it seems to 
me) is that it is a duty in him as well as a 
privilege to be a gentleman of good descent. 
You know I am not a snob, and glorious 
over a long pedigree ; but I do think it will 
help him, as it has helped me, to remember 
that his forefathers have not been able 
to afford low amusements, or grossness to 
women, or cruelty, or to think meanly of 
people in other stations of life. 


He was not afraid to investigate 
himself, always a healthy sign in a 
writer, and, speaking of some of his 
poetical tales, he said: ‘‘ There is a lot 
of glitter and rattle, a lot of keeping the 
pot boiling, but human nature is pro- 
bably not there. I suppose I am a 
troubadour and little else.”’ 

He did a little journalism, and that 
should have saved him from so hasty 
a judgment as this: “The unhappy 
journalist has to get an effect somehow 
every day, and no time in which to go 
about doing it. So he makes a shot and 
trusts to Providence. Providence, with 
singular kindness, has arranged that he 
shall be read by people as much in a 
hurry as himself. That saves him.” It 
is not the complete biography of a 
journalist—not a full presentation of 
journalism. 
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The Memories and Reflections 
of a Circus King. 


We have all heard of Lord 

George Sanger, the circus man, 

and most of us, perhaps, have seen his 

“ show ’’ sometime in our lives. He was 

not born a “lord,” but when “ Buffalo 

Bill’? came here as the ‘‘ Honourable 

William Cody,’’ Sanger, in self defence, 
thought he ought to go one better. 

He wrote his reminiscences, under the 
title Seventy Years a Showman, and it 
has recently been reprinted by Dent, 
with a preface by Mr. Kenneth Graham. 
Here is one “‘ pointer,’’ as the Americans 
would say, from it— 


The English public is faithful in the main 
to horses, and does not greatly care to ride 
a bear or an ostrich. “Pink pigs with blue 
ribbons round their necks, so popular in 
France, where the old roundabout will con- 
sist of placid pink pigs, I have never met in 
England, though there are few more pleasing 
sights than M. le Maire, M. le Notaire, and 
the rest of the principal inhabitants of a 
small French town, clad in straw hats, long 
black frock-coats, and yellow boots well 
turned up at the toes, gravely circling round, 
each on the back of the pinkest and shiniest 
of pigs. 


Sanger knew all about the people 
who perform at circuses and such places, 
nobody better. We don’t know them, 
and it is interesting to read a passage 
like this by him— 


Some people seem to have a vague idea 
of travelling show-folk as living in Rem- 
brandt interiors on a Salvator Rosa back- 
ground, in a scene of perpetual high lights 
and fuliginous shadows full of flashing eyes, 
tangled gipsy locks, dirt, confusion, clamour, 
and picturesqueness. 

They are imstead a quiet and reserved 
people, subdued in manner, clannish, living 
a life apart; scrupulously clean and tidy, 
as indeed anyone must be who lives in a 
caravan; self-reliant, asking little from 
anyone except some tolerance from. officials 
and freedom to come and go and offer their 
simple wares; and you rarely find a gipsy 
among them. 

They inter-marry among themselves, and 
are very proud of their descent from some 
bygone champion Sword-Swallower or Queen 
of the Tight Rope; success, if it comes to 
them, is but modest, reckoned in terms of 
money; failure means that they are down 
and out, and there will be no one waiting to 
help them, except perhaps their own folk. 


He seems to have been a good fellow, 
Lord George Sanger, and there is a proof 
of it in the goodness of the book which 
he left to keep his name green and 
grateful. 


An English Lady of Culture 


and Fashion. 

It was Burke who said about Mrs. 
Delaney that she was the “ highest bred 
woman in the world, and the woman oi 
fashion of all ages.” She was a friend of 
Hannah More, a great friend, as we are 
reminded by Mr. Brimley Johnson in 


Peeps at Personalities 


a book, Mrs. Delaney, which he has done 
for Stanley Paul. 
Who, then, was she? Let Hannah 


More tell us: 


She was a Granville, and niece to the 
celebratzd poet Lord Lansdowne. She was 
the friend and intimate of Swift. She tells a 
thousand pleasant anecdotes relative to the 
publication of the Tatler. As to the Spectator, 
it is almost too modern for her to speak of it. 

She was in the next room and heard the 
cries of alarm when Guiscard stabbed Lord 
Oxford. In short, she is a living library of 
knowledge ; and time, which has so highly 
matured her judgment, has taken very little 
from her graces or’her liveliness. 


During her later years Mrs. Delaney 
had the friendship of George III and 
Queen Charlotte, and she saw a good 
deal of them at Windsor, where she had 
a small house. This comes to us in that 
connection— 


I have been several evenings at the 
Queen’s Lodge, with no other company but 
their own most lovely family. They sit 
round a large table, on which are books, 
work, pencils, and paper. 

The Queen has the goodness to make 
m2 sit down next to her; and delights me 
with her conversation, which is informing, 
elegant, and pleasing, beyond description ; 
whilst the younger part of the family are 
drawing, working, &c., &c., the beautiful 
babe, Princess Amelia, bearing her part in 
the entertainment ; sometimes in one of her 
sisters’ laps; sometimes playing with the 
King on the carpet, which, altogether, 
exhibits such a delightful scene as would 
require an Addison’s pen or a Vandyke’s 
pencil to do justice to it. 


Clearly Mrs. Delaney was a good 
courtier, but then it was part of the 
education of a woman in her time to 
be that. 

A Little Star that Twinkled 
Long Ago. 

Do you remember who wrote a verse 
which seems as old as the hills, and as 
familiar— 

Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
How I wonder what you are! 


Up above the world so high, 
Like a diamond in the sky. 


If was Jane Taylor, who is recorded in 
authorship along with her sister Ann. 
They both, although they have been 
dead long ago, revisit the glimpses of 
the literary moon in a volume entitled 
Jane Taylor, Prose and Poetry, which 
comes from the Oxford Press. 

It was in 1804 that there appeared an 
anonymous volume entitled Original 
Poems for Infant Minds, by Several 
Young Persons, and having the motto, 
from Isaac Watts— 

In books, or works, or healthful play, 

Let my first years be past, 


That I may give for ev’ry day 
Some good account at last. 


The ‘‘ young persons’’ were the 
daughters of a London engraver, Isaac 
Taylor, and with them was associated 
a friend, Adelaide O’ Keefe. The fame of 
Original Poems still lingers, a joy for 
ever, if not always a thing of beauty, 
and the newest generation should know 


something of it. Anyhow, Jane Taylor 
and Company would write like this— 


Tis better to have a sweet smile on one’s 
face, 

Than to wear a fine frock with an elegant 
lace ; 

For the good-natured girl is loved best in 
the main, 

If her dress is but decent, though ever so 
plain. 


Or this— 


A lady, fashionably gay, 

Did to Mamma a visit pay ; 

Sophia stared; then whisp’ring said, 
“Why, dear Mamma, look at her head! 
To be so tall, and wicked, too! 

The strangest thing I ever knew.” 


They were interesting, the Taylors, 
and they bring an old-fashioned echo 
to our modern ears. If it be an unso- 
phisticated note, that is no reason why 
we should resent it—not in the least. 


The Placid Chronicles 
of a Norfolk Parson. 


Who should keep diaries if not 
parsons, especially country parsons ? 
They may not lead exciting lives of 
action, but they have great opportunities 
for observation, and they usually have 
leisure, for a diary needs that also. 

A year or so ago we got a first volume 
of a diary kept by a Parson Woodforde, 
of Norfolk, and now the Oxford Press 
gives us a second volume, covering the 
years 1782-1787. It is full of rumina- 
tion as well as of observation, a very 
good document about the people among 
whom Parson Woodforde lived, and it is 
always intimately personal. 

Here is an entry under the spring date, 
April 15th— 

I breakfasted, supped and slept again at 
home. To Mr. M. Alldridge (who travels the 
Country with a Cart of Goods) for 6 yds. of 
dark Cotton pd. 0.12.0. Nancy still at Mr. 
Howes’s at Hockering. 

At 1 o'clock took a ride to Hockering 
to Mr. Howes’s, and there dined and spent 
the Afternoon with Mr. Howes, his new Wife 
an agreeable Woman enough, Mrs. Davy, 
Nancy, Mr. and Mrs. Bodham and Mr. 
Smith. Miss Bodham also dined &c. there. 

We had for Dinner a Piece of boiled Beef, 
a Fillet of Veal rosted and some Bacon, some 
Mutton Chops, a baked Pudding, Pye and 
Custards. After Tea we played Quadrille, 


at which I won 0.4.0. I got home to Weston 
about 4 past 9 this Evening. 


There’s nothing there of international 
importance, but clear evidence that our 
Parson was particular about his food 
and blessed with a good appetite. The 
domestic note, in another sense, is 
present in an entry wherein he particu- 
larly mentions his niece Nancy. Of 
whom, apparently, he was both fond 
and jealous— 

At Cribbage this Evening with Nancy 
won 0.2.0. She was very sulky and sullen 
on loosing it, tho’ not paid. She did not 
scarce open her Mouth all the Even’ 
aLbeheee ene 

I sent Nancy and Betsy Davy Yesterday 
Morn’ to Coventry, and have not as yet 
spoke to either of them. ... Nancy never 
mentioned a word of what it was, nor of 
a single word in either of the Letters—I 
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care not for it, but shall take care to be a3 
private mysclf in matters. 


After all, what we want in a diary is 
the “ trivial round, the common task,” 
because that is life, and we get it from 
Parson Woodforde. 


Vignettes of the Eighteenth 
Century and a Commentary. 


Susan Sibbald was a lady of the 
eighteenth century, and she left a diary 
which has only just been published by 
the Bodley Head. It has the infinite 
quality of naturalness and it has the 
other quality of observation, and the 
third quality of good expression. Also 
it is strongly domestic and yet, when 
something of another sort comes along, 
Susan Sibbald is equal to it. 

Thus when she was a school-girl she 
paid a visit to Haslar Hospital, and she 
was much struck by the governor, 
Captain Yeo— 


He was a big, boisterous sort of man, 
dreadfully subject to gout, and wheeled 
himself about from room to room, in a 
chair, as fast as one could run almost. The 
gout had deformed both his thumbs, which 
made both the upper joints project forward. 

Now, he was a very passionate and super- 
stitious man, and would, before he left the 
breakfast-room, wheel himself round the 
table and crush to atoms every egg shell on 
it. I thought this very odd, so the next day 
I put my egg cup back into the stand in 
the middle of the table. He wheeled round 
and round the table and made a great fuss 
until he got it and broke it up. 

I asked Mrs. Yeo in the drawing-room 
why he did it. ‘‘ My dear,” she said, “‘ the 
Governor thinks.witches go to sea in egg 
shells and cause storms and shipwrecks.” 
One morning after we had become well 
acquainted, I took my egg shell off the table 
and said, ‘“‘I am determined a witch shall 
take a cruise in this that I may see what 
will happen.” 

He wheeled his chair between me and the 
door and came after me so quick that he 
got me in a corner, and although I had 
thrown away the egg Shell, he pinched my 
arm with his thumb bones till he made the 
tears come into my eyes. I took care not to 
interfere with his preventive service again. 


May be Susan Sibbald just had a 
touch of what we call ‘“ cattiness,’’ or 
at all events, a good appreciation of it in 
others. But read this about a woman 
she met in Ripon, a Mrs. Lucas— 


One day she took the liberty of sending a 
bottle of ketchup instead of port wine, when 
her husband had some gentlemen in the 
dining-room with him after dinner. Unfor- 
tunately, Mrs. Lucas had not the ornament 
of a meek and quiet spirit, which, as St. 
Peter says, ‘is in the sight of God of great 
price.”” Poor Mr. Lucas, after his company 
left, did not enter into any altercation with 
his wife, but ordered the carriage, left the 
house, and did not return until he had 
received from her a promise of never offend- 
ing in like manner again. 


Susan had her own little romances, 
and her accounts of them make specially 
agreeable reading. Nothing very dread- 
ful happened to her, but then she knew the 
wisdom of what Stevenson was to write 
later: ‘‘ Sometimes it is better to travel 
in hope than to arrive.” 





Just before Joseph 
Conrad died we had 
decided to leave 
“ Oswalds,’’ where 
we had been living 
for nearly five 
years, and he had 
found, on one of 
his few drives, a 
house near Dover 
that had taken his 
fancy. This house 
I had not seen; and 
when he told me on 
my return from the 
nursing-home —a 
few days before his 
death—that he had 
only the agreement 
to sign to finish all the formalities, 
my heart sank. I did not want to 
go so far away. He had demurred 
only at the length of the lease; he 
could never bear to think that he 
was not free to “ weigh anchor ’”’ at 
a moment’s notice. 

I knew so well what would happen. 





THE MAIN DOORWAY, WESTBERE 
HOUSE, WITH MR. JOSEPH CONRAD 
AND SCALLYWAG, THE DOG, 


A few months, a year at the most, 
and his restless spirit would feel the 
need to wander once again. Any 
pride one might feel in the house 
and garden was spoiled because any 
moment all one’s trouble would be 
thrown away. Once he had nearly 
decided to take a house on the 


-atmosphere of home struck us 


in the front door by the old 


WESTBERE HOUSE, NEAR 
CANTERBURY. 


, 


extreme edge of the North Foreland, 
a house without a square yard of 
flower or kitchen garden. This he 
declared ‘‘ would do away with the 
necessity of keeping a gardener.” I 
was appalled, for the nearest shops 
would be two miles away! I fortu- 
nately persuaded him against this, 
after long arguments, and by drawing 
a dismal picture of a practically food- 
less condition, unless we kept a 
car on the road all the time to 
bring provisions. Moreover, I 
was greatly dismayed at the 
idea of being so far away from 
our friendly doctor, on whom we 
were both so very dependent. 
It was after months of fruit- 
less searching that, in Septem- 
ber, 1925, we came upon this 
stately old place—Westbere 
House—and straightway fell in 
love with it. Even the fact that 
it had not been inhabited for 
twelve years, that the grounds 
were choked with weeds and 
rank vegetation, the iron gates 
rusted and hanging askew, the 


at once. I-have been over so 
many houses during our hunt, 
and had tried desperately to 
picture myself living in them, 
but always without success— 
till I came into Westbere House. 

Even from the first moment, 
when the rusty key was turned 


caretaker, we were irresistibly 
drawn to the house, and this in 
spite of the uncompromising 
attitude of the old woman in 
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whose care the 
place had been left 
for so long. Dust 
and dirt; cobwebs 
were everywhere. 
I ventured to point 
out that had a 
broom been used 
only now and again, 
the walls swept 
and the windows 
cleaned, someone 
would have taken 
the place long be- 
fore. The old dame 
shook her head. 
She was a most 
unapproachable 
person. 

“Tve been caretaking here over 
forty years, an’ I’ll not go out of this 
village till I’m carried out.” She 
rambled on, mixing asthma, rheuma- 
tism and the cost of living, with the 
shortcomings of one of her near 
relatives. I paid little attention, 
being deep in a mental furnishing of 
the rooms, placing my household gods 
to the best advantage. This was our 


THE STAIRCASE, WESTBERE 
HOUSE, 


My New Home 


first visit, and the afternoon was 
drawing to a close. I came to myself 
with a start near the front door, 
where the old dame stood rattling 
her keys impatiently. She pocketed 
my half-crown with an air of having 
well earned it, and shuffled out of the 
gate before us. I wished her a “ good 
afternoon,” and added that I in- 
tended to come again. 

“Perhaps,” she muttered with a 
shake of her black bonnet; “ folks 
mostly say that, but most never 
come anigh again.” 

I have now everything in order, 
and as in my mind before we came 
to live in the house, every one of my 
household treasures have found their 
place, and the effect is exactly what I 
aimed at—a home. The atmosphere 
of this home strikes even the most 
casual caller. That wonderful air of 
peace and comfort. This made itself 
felt by us when we were only a picnic- 
party, when only a few boxes and 
an invalid-chair comprised the sole 
furniture. 

One feels quite sad to think of 
those long years when the bare 
windows have stared like sightless 
eyes at the big trees surrounding the 
house. When only the feeble foot- 
steps of that old caretaker awoke the 
echoes in the big empty rooms. I 
have always had a very sentimental 
feeling for the home that has been 
deserted by its inmates, even for the 
brief spell of a holiday. There is also 
something noble in the dignity of a 
building that has survived so many 
years of neglect. 

Out in the garden under more than 
a foot of mud we are coming upon 
well-made gravel paths, and flower 


beds: with borders of stone tiles 
around \them, not to speak of the 
heads of the main drains —a find 
that will very surely prevent much 
illness. 

Under the fourteen feet high wall 
that divides our garden from the 
churchyard, a deep red wall, where 
some day soon standard fruit and 
rose-trees will bloom, and bear fruit, 
we found a broad patch five feet wide. 
Soon, when the rank undergrowth has 
been removed, those walks will sur- 
round the house, will wander through 
the grove of lime trees and lead to 
the old postern gate, and through 
that into the quiet churchyard. 

Westbere (once known as Sturry- 
bere) is a small village lying about 
half a mile below the main Margate 
road. It consists of a vicarage, two 
large houses (“‘ The Oaks ’”’ and this 
one), an ancient inn, a few new 
bungalows, and two farmhouses, 
besides the miners’ cottages. In a 
few years, if the Kent collieries 


develop, it may become impossible 


to remain. In this case what the dear 
old house will lose in sentimental it 
will most certainly gain in monetary 
value. The bargain will be as great 
as it is now; meanwhile one can take 
the keenest pleasure in one’s imme- 
diate surroundings. 

If only this could have been our 
home for years before, when the joy 
of keeping house for Joseph Conrad, 
of ministering to his comforts and 
sharing the life of a loved companion 
were possible. Still, 1 cannot but feel 
that he would approve this place ; 
that he, too, would have felt the 
charm of it. 
revelled in the sunshiny rooms, this 


Collecting Islands 


particular room that would have been 
his study, and the wide dry path 
that would have been his “ quarter- 
deck” walk. 

There is still so much to do in the 
garden, so many improvements to 
make, involving much careful think- 
ing and not a little contriving—for, 
alas, improvements as well as necessi- 
ties need money. These few photo- 
graphs I have included as illustra- 
tions will give some little idea of 
the place. There is at the end of 
tle kitchen part a small place, 
or, rather, the remains of a place 
that must at one.time have been 
a chapel, and a stone at the far 
end built into the old wall bearing 
these words in old English characters : 
“ The entrance to this vault five feet 
from this wall.” One has an almost 
overmastering desire to open this up 
and peep inside. I wonder what we 
might find? Would it be merely 
some deep dark hole containing 
nothing more interesting than a 
quantity of dust, or would it perhaps 
reveal some dark secret, something 
that would dispel this atmosphere 
of rest and peace, deprive me of my 
domestics—and leave the house with 
such a sinister reputation as to make 
it impossible for me to induce even a 
few hardy spirits to replace them ? 

There are indeed many possi- 
bilities, for the river that runs a few 
yards away in front of the house was 
once much wider and more important. 
This village was at some time a smug- 
gling place for Sandwich, one of the 
Cinque Ports, a few miles away. It 
might even contain some contraband 


collectors might pass with unseeing eye; neither Words- 
worth nor Ruskin have singled it out for commendation 
by the faithful, but there, half-guessed at, are remains of 
an earlier age than theirs; upon that tiny islet once 
Arthur is said to have rallied his knights; and from a 
‘wealth of wonders that the Cumberland Lake District 
provides, that little islet holds a special place in my heart. 

It is the same farther north, outside Aviemore, that 
goal of every Highland visitor. There, it is said, that 
the air is clearer and more bracing than elsewhere ; 
there mountains tower behind mountains; there winds 
blow down the lonely straths. All of those beauties are 
beauties indeed, but a few miles out from the beaten 
track, in the midst of Loch An Eilan, a tiny lake where 
' silence seems to live, an islet stands, like a magic thing, 


That he would have goods from those old days! Who 
knows ? 
Concluded from page 585 
holding to its own small fragment of a lonely past. And 


that particular little islet is, for some reason which 
I myself do not understand, the gem of my collec- 
tion; let others choose the well-known Ellen’s Isle ot 
Trossachs fame ; or great solitary Kerrara, outside Oban 
Harbour; or even Eel-pie Island on the Thames—for 
why not? There is beauty everywhere for those who 
can find it! But closest to my own heart lies the isle on 
Loch an Eilan, far away, silent, and. neighbourless, 
surrounded by secret-whispering Scots firs. 

And on goes my collecting, but may my collection never 
be completed ; for though we spend our lives in crying 
“T want ” how gravely despondent would be the 


state of us if our wish were granted, and we really reached 
the moon ! ; 
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THE history of man’s conquest of the 
air is a history in which woman has 
stood by him, not alone by flying 
herself, but also in the development 
of aircraft. All of us have our desires 
and our wishes in some _ special 
direction, and it is only natural that 
some of us should have aspirations 
in the world of aviation. 

Among those of a special race, 
however, we frequently find some 
special sense or quality developed. 
Even if it is not very noticeably 
there it is present potentially, and 
can be very easily developed. We 
of England have always revelled in 
the spirit of adventure. In the cen- 
turies of the past we have built up 
a race of pione¢rs and colonists, men 
who have gone out and conquered 
the wide spaces and the jungles and 
the little known places of the earth. 
Their women have gone with them, 
and shared their lonely journeyings 
across strange waters into strange 
lands, and theirs, too, is the glory 
of the con- 
quest. 

Situated 
as she is, 
isolated, 
England 
would 
never have 
become 
the power 
iW itles ie LOWS 
world that 
she is if 
her sons 
had not 
the love of 
Clie Bee 
amnidua tine 
sense of 
the sailor 
evolved in 
them. 

We are, 
aut ateLne 
moment, 
Om Wine 
verge of a 
new era. 
We have 
a nie w 
realm to 
conquer. 

MATING: Ose 
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_than going by car. 





pilot uses to his observer, ‘‘ Well, 
shall we take the air?” is no vain 
one. The whole of the blue spaces 
of the sky are ours for the taking. 
We certainly have got the air- 
sense. If we had not, we would 
never be possessed of the wonderful 
history of those pioneers of our 
country in flight, who worked so 
patiently and bravely, against almost 
insuperable difficulties, to make it 
possible for us now to take our place 
as one of the foremost nations in 
the world of aviation. Up against 
financial, and every type of diffi- 
culty that can be imagined, includ- 
ing that of running counter to public 
opinion, they struggled through years 
of poverty and apparently no pro- 
gress, but it is due to their efforts 
that flying to-day is as safe and easy 
as going by train, and infinitely safer 
In the past six 


years there have only been twelve 
serious accidents in civil aviation. 
Can the world of land transport 
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boast a record like this, even in the 
form of a proportion of its traffic ? 

The earliest mention that we can 
find of women who are interested in 
aviation, is the far-famed Queen of 
Sheba. We read in Kekra Nagast, 
an old Assyrian manuscript, that 
King Solomon gave to her a vessel 
with which to ride upon the winds, 
which he had made of his wisdom, 
and it is very unlikely that that great 
wise king would have given the lady 
anything she did not want. Certainly 
the idea of flying has been alive in 
the minds of many of all nations 
since that time, and it is hardly 
possible that the women of the 
various periods were quite unin- 
terested in the development of the 
ideas. 

The earliest woman we read of who 
actually ascended into the air was 
a Mrs. Chisholm, who was walking 
with her husband in the early part 
of 1784 when a balloon descended 
near them. Mrs. Chisholm was 
; tremend- 
ously in- 
terested in 
this ma- 
chine, and, 
a fcte rea 
good deal 
of persua- 
sion and 
final defi- 
ance of 
her hus- 
band, she 
went up 
with the 
aeronaut 
and made 
a most 
successful 
flight. The 
records 
show that 
her inter- 
CxSetueel aly 
aviation 
continued 
and she 
made a 
number of 
subsequent 
flights. 

A Mad- 
ame Sage 
made. an 
attempt 


Photo by 
London News Agency. 


Shall we Take the Air 


to ascend, later in the same year, with 
Lunardy, but her desire to become 
an aeronaut was in this case foiled, 
as the balloon proved to be over- 
loaded and it had to ascend without 
her. Before this time, however, other 
women had expressed their interest 
and become patronesses of aviation, 
among them being Marie Antoinette, 
after whom one of the most famous 
aeroplane engines was later chris- 
tened. 

Madame Flescelles, too, about the 
same time, was another patroness of 
the art of ballooning which, in those 
days, was sufficiently exciting to 
draw tremendous crowds and royal 
presence. 

Another interesting woman aero- 
naut of whom we have written record 


is Madame Blanchard, who, in 1819, 


made a special ascension in a balloon 
for the benefit of Napoleon I. The 
balloon was gaily decorated and 
trimmed with fireworks, which were 
probably the cause of the fact that 
during the ascension the gas in the 
balloon caught fire and Madame 
Blanchard was killed. 

Following Madame Blanchard, who 
had become director of ballooning, 
came Madame Garnerin, the wife of 
M. Garnerin, both of whom had 
done a number of brilliant and 
daring parachute jumps from 
balloons. 

One of the most interesting stories 
in connection with early ballooning 
is the romantic tale of the death of 
the aeronaut Harris in 1824. He 
took up with him his fanucée, but 
discovered after a time that the 
balloon was leaking badly. Their 
balloon being, at the time, over a 
place where landing was not possible, 
Harris, seeing the danger and realis- 
ing the fact that the loss of his 
body would cause the balloon to 
rise again and allow it to float to 
safety, leaped to his death, the poor 
bereaved girl eventually bringing the 
balloon back to safety. 

Perhaps the most famous name in 
the world of aviation is the name of 
Wright, the brothers Orville and 
Wilbur having made the first power- 
driven flight in an_ aeroplane. 
Catherine Wright, their sister, gave 
her life in the realm of service to 
her brothers. She never flew herself, 
but she gave the money which she 
earned by teaching to her brothers so 
that they might be enabled to con- 
tinue their experiments in aviation. 
Orville Wright says: ‘““ When the 
world speaks of the Wrights it must 


include my sister, much of our effort 
has been inspired by her.” 

In America, from 1910 onwards, a 
number of women have gone in for 
aviation. In to911 Miss Harriet 
Quimby and Miss Matilda Moisant 


took their licences and put up 
some very fine performances. Miss 
Quimby, whose experiences we 


published at the time in this maga- 
zine, was the first to fly the English- 
French Channel, which she did in 
1912, and Miss Moisant continued 
for a number of years to give exhibi- 
tions of flying all over the American 
continent. 

One of the most famous American 
pilots is Ruth Law, who is now Mrs. 
Charles Oliver. Herself she ran an 
Aviation Company and toured the 
States giving exhibitions, and creat- 
ing new altitudes and time records 
as she went. Fifteen hundred feet 
is her altitude record, which is 
supposed to be the highest a woman 
has ever flown, and 1g0 miles an 
hour is her highest speed, which is 
also a record. 

Miss Catherine Stinson maintains 
a flying school at San Antonia, with 
her brothers and her sister. She did 
a great deal of work for the Red 
Cross during the war, flying many 
thousands of miles for them in their 
propaganda work in the States. 

In France at the present day 
there is, perhaps, one of the finest 
examples of women aviators the 
world has known. I speak of Madame 
Bolland, who for years held a “ B”’ 
licence which permitted her to fly 
commercially and to carry passengers 
for money. She was _ officially 
accredited to represent France in all 
matters concerning aviation in the 
Argentine. While there she flew 
across the Andes, a feat which has 
been emulated by a number of men 
since, and which has only been done 
twice out of eight attempts. For the 
last two years she has piloted pas- 
sengers in her two commercial aero- 
planes in France, but is now officially 
banned from this by the International 
Aerial, Navigation Commission which 
forbids women pilots being employed 
by commercial aerial firms. 

In France also there is a most 
successful parachute club formed 
which boasts about twenty women 
members who consistently and fre- 
quently make ascents both for their 
own amusement and for the edifica- 
tion of crowds at exhibitions, fairs, 
etc. During the two years in which 
the club has been going there has 
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been no accident of any seriousness. 
The French women’s paper Les 
Sportives says that so many women 
are interested in aviation in that 
country they have been compelled 
to devote two pages weekly toa 
special aviation section. ui 

In our own country our women have 
not been lacking in showing their 
practical interest in aviation. In 
torr Mrs. de Beauvoir Stocks and 
Mrs. Maurice Hewlitt. took their 
certificates. Mrs. Maurice Hewlitt 
devoted herself during the whole of 
the war to an aircraft manufacturing 
concern which she founded and 
developed, and she still retains great 
interest in matters relating to the 
air. A few years later Mrs. Atkey 
took her certificate and is still flying 
almost daily. She has flown to 
Paris a number of times herself, as 
well as doing numerous long cross- 
country journeys over the length 
of England. ? 

At the present moment in the 
various light aeroplane clubs, which 
the Air Ministry has initiated all 
over the country, women are learn- 
ing to fly with their brothers. 
Women’s nerves are as reliable as 
their brothers’ when they have had 
the same opportunities in sport and 
business and play for developing their 
independence and self - confidence: 
Flying is as easy as driving a car— 
in fact, it is easier; there are fewer 
controls and there are fewer dangers 
than in motoring. 

The woman of to-day drives her 
car as often as her brother does. She 
is not alone content with driving it— 
she knows all about it, and watches 
the new developments in the motor 
world with the keenest interest. That 
is what she is going to do in the world 
of the air. To-day “ going up”’ is 
still somewhat of a novelty. Our 
young intelligence did not take in 
the aeroplane as an essential part of 
the skyscape, as our children of to- 
day are doing, but being an adaptable 
race we no longer gape and crane our 
necks as we used to do when the 
whirr of some strong engine is heard 
high above us. Many wise women 
invariably fly there when they want 
to go to the Continent, or anywhere 
where the great air-lines of the world 
operate. Last time I booked a seat on 
a plane my next door neighbour was 
a sweet little girl going back for her 
last year to her school at Brussels. 
When she grows up she will have = 
the air sense all ready developed 
in her. 








PENGUINS, 


THERE seems to be very little 
connection between art and a 
mangle, yet that friend of the 
laundry can help very materially 
in the production of pictures. 
The clothes wringer makes an 
admirable printing press, and it 
is possible to produce calendars 
that- are both effective and 
useful. 


Materials. 

The process is simple and 
inexpensive. The materials 
required are few. Three-ply 


wood, a piece of ordinary lino- 
leum (not cork, and without a 


FLAMINGOES. 








pattern), and a penknife for 
the block-making. For the 
printing, a sheet of paper, 
preferably Whatman’s “‘ not,” 
some printer’s ink, a squeegee 
or gelatine roller, and the 
homely mangle. 


Making the ee 
Block. 

The most important part 
is the making of the block. 
First cut a piece of three-ply 
wood about 8 in. by 7 in., and 
a piece of linoleum about 
6 in. by 5 in. With some 
strong glue fasten this on to 
the wood, so that there is a 
margin all round. When the 
linoleum is quite firm it will 
be ready for the block- 
making. 

























THE FIRST WIRELESS. 


“When prehistoric man under- 
stood the smile ef the prehistoric 
girl.”—Marconi. 


the block will not stand much 
use. Where black lines are 
required, the linoleum is left 
uncut ; for white, the linoleum 
must be carefully cut away. In 
the penguins, the snowy back- 
ground, for instance, requires 
deep cutting ; in fact, it is better 
to work right down to the wood, 
or the ink will catch on the 
rough surface and leave unex- 
pected marks. 





PELICANS, 
The Design. 

Now prepare the 
design. Choose some 
simple subject like 
the penguins for the 
first attempt, and 
make your drawing 
on a piece of paper 
the same size as the 


block. When the 
sketch is ready, 
transfer it to the 


block by tracing over 
carbon paper. 

Cutting the 

Block. 

Then with the 
knife cut into the 
linoleum, remember- 
ing always to slant 
the knife away from 
the line upon which 
you are at work, or 
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A DEVONSHIRE COTTAGE. 


Art and a Mangle 


Printing. 
When the block is finished, put a 
little printer’s ink on an old slate or 


piece of tin and rub the squeegee up 


and down till the roller is well but 


not too thickly coated. Then roll it 


over your block. 

Take from between sheets of damp 
blotting-paper the pieces of paper on 
which you are about to print your 
picture. Place one on a sheet of card- 
board and carefully put your inked 
block face down in exactly the 
position you want it; the cardboard 
will keep the paper smooth and flat 
during the process of printing. Now 
raise all three without shifting the 
paper the least bit, and pass them 
through the mangle. Remove the 
paper from the block and you will 
have a clear print of the block. 

It is wise to have your knife handy 
after the first print, because it is 
often necessary to correct any little 
mistake in the block that could not 
be seen before. Repeat the process 


of inking the roller, and then passing 
it over the block for the second print 
—and indeed, for as many impres- 
sions as you require. 

Blocks and More 


locks. 

When you have succeeded with the 
simple block, you can go on to some- 
thing a trifle more difficult. The 
pelicans, which I saw disporting 
themselves on Lake Alexandrina in 
Australia, require a little more effort, 
but are quite easy to produce. The 
flamingoes, which greet you from the 
Adelaide Zoo, are also simple to cut, 
and ‘“‘ The First Wireless,’ which 
sold quite well at a sale of work, was 
not very difficult to prepare. 

The hardest block to make was the 
Devonshire cottage, for there is a 
good deal of cutting required. But 
as you progress with this kind of 
work, you will find yourself able to 
do increasingly difficult things, and 
the fascination grows. I have taken 
a hundred prints from one block in 


a few hours, and could take a hundred 
more without much sign of wear and 
tear in the block. ~ 

Tinting. e 

After I had printed the cottage, I 
took my water-colours and tinted the’ 
prints and sold them at a sale of work, 
where they proved so popular that 
the demand was greater than the 
supply. 

Once you have mastered the slight 
difficulties in this branch of work, 
you will be able to give pleasure to 
your ‘friends and help any good work 
in which you are interested, not to 
mention providing a great deal of 
enjoyment for yourself. May I add 
one word—kerosene will quickly 
remove all trace of printer’s ink 
which has a tendency to spread itself 
over your hands. 

Our illustrations have been con- 
siderably reduced, in order to get 
them into this article. The originals 
are more than twice as large as the 
reproductions here shown. 





SUMMER AT SCOTNEY 
CASTLE, 
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Photo by 
Edgar R. Bult. 





I saw an altar, white against a 
sapphire sky, 

Lit by very lonely stars. 

Because the stars were very far 
and great, 

I brought a little flaming lamp, and laid it 
on the step 

For comradeship. 


May the little flaming lamp not be a 
book, a good book, whether in prose or 
poetry ? It is a lamp that does not need 
’ constant filling and trimming, because it 
is always ready when you open it to 
give you its light. You can make one 
book into a multitude by putting 
another, and then another, beside it, for 
books love company, the company of 
each other, there being like good friends. 

They cannot,-perhaps, talk to each 
other, but they can all’ talk to you, and 
their talk is not a babble of noise, but 
a melody of sweet informing language. 
It brings ever so much knowledge, ever 
so much diversion to your ears, and this 
wealth you can: pass on. So what are 
some of the things I especially remember 
from my recent wanderings across the 
country of the newly printed English 
page ? Stories of. people, anecdotes of 
events, everything that makes. good 
conversation, as: jet us hope they will 
show. . 

A Witty Peer and Wisdom 
on the Wing. 

That was a witty saying by irae eave 
and Sele, which I’came upon somewhere. 

“ Your family history goes back a long 
way,” a casual acquaintance Temarked 
to him. 

““Yes,”’ he replied, ae 
with the Conqueror.” ~ 

“Ah!’? was the remark of the 
acquaintance, “‘ but we were waiting for 
him.” 

Another story is attributable, I think, 
to Lord Charles. Beresford, although it 
was not in a bodék from his pen that I 
found it. cad 

The scene of it was a Dublin police 
court, and the magistrate asked, ‘‘ What 
is the prisoner’s hame ? ” 

The prisoner,.who stuttered badly, 
said, ‘‘ Bub-bub=bub-bub.”’ 

The magistrate turned to the police 
constable, who had the custody of the 
man, and said, ‘“‘ What is this man 
charged with?” -- 

The police constable, 
Honour, soda water.” 


we came over 


= Please; your 


Dumas the Younger - 
and ‘the Moon. 


Sir Theodore Andrea Cook, the editor 
of the Field, was once on a visit to 
Mont St. Michel, and wandering out in 
the evening he encountered Alexandre 
Dumas, the younger, who seemed to be 
addressing the moon. 
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By JAMES MILNE 


Mostly Gathered from the Pages of 


Recent English Books 


Dumas, who was a friendly person, 
called. the attention of the English 
stranger to the loveliness of the sky, and 
“JT replied in very much better French 
than I could ever talk to-day, and he at 
once rose, waved his hat gracefully to 
the regardant moon, and said: ‘ With 
Madame’s permission we will talk at 
large.’ I made gestures of courteous and 
very youthful gallantry to Aphrodite,” 
continues Sir Andrea Cook, ‘‘ and then 
leant my back against a solid piece 
of thirteenth ey oe and 
listened.”’ 

We know Miss Jane Harrison as a very 
learned lady, and when she was at 
Cambridge Ruskin came there. 

“I showed him,”’ she says, ‘“‘ our small 
library. He looked at it with disapprov- 
ing eyes. 

““ Each book,’ he said gravely,‘ that 
a young girl touches should be bound in 
white vellum.’ ’”’ 

That was what happened, aad then, 
says Miss Harrison, a few weeks later he 


sent us his own works bound in dark 


blue calf ! 


A Lady of Rome and 
Stories of Others. 


Donna Roma Lister is a mele sion: 


figure of Rome society, -but:it_ was in 
Paris that an incident: befell ‘her which’ 
she-has always regarded.as curious. - 
met a Persian teacher and carried:on a 
conversation with him. through: a friend 
who understood Persian. f 
_ “ My friend and the Master,”’ she says, 
“were speaking of man’s soul, and: its 
relation with God.. My last question was 
about the soul’s_properties, and Abdul 
Baha turned and answered me, and I 
replied. He answered me again, and we 
fell into a deep argument. : ay friend 
joined in it.’’ ; 

So .far everything was clear, but 
suddenly Miss Lister realised that she 
had been speaking Persian, and of 
course she did not know she had been 
speaking it. 
addressed her, “ you have been speaking 
excellent Persian. Why did you tire any- 
body to translate tor you Pace 

Her whole comment is, “I felt’ dazed 
and made some excuse, hiding my 
surprise.’’ And that was all the explana- 
tion she has been ever able to give 
herself of a very curious incident. 
. George Henry Lewes was in the habit 
of giving famous breakfasts. At one of 
those breakfasts Herbert Spencer and 
Tennyson were present, and a lesser- 
known writer was sitting between them. 
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ce 


She: 


“Why, Roma,’’ somebody . 


“T suppose you know who I 
am?” said Tennyson, turning 
to the lesser-known man, who 
smilingly avowed his ignorance. 
There fell a thunderous pause, and then 
rang out, “I’m Mr. Tennyson, and if I 
thought as you do—I’d go and hang 
myself ! ’’ 

Evidently Queen Victoria’s Poet 
Laureate did not like not to be recognised 
at sight even as early in the day as 
breakfast-time. 

A very pleasant travel book came out 
recently by Lady Buckmaster, under the 
title Palestine and Pamela. Pamela was 
her niece and adopted daughter and 
travelling companion, and she explains 
about her that she is “‘ very much taller 
than I am, much more learned, indeed, 
superior to me in every way.’ 

That is explanatory of the dedication 
of the book, which runs— 

““To Pamela, whom I honour and 
revere, but whose pessimism or pose I 
would like to see vanquished. Therefore 
I hope she will forgive a caricature 
drawn with no unkindly feeling.” 

- At least that isan original dedication, 
and so is Pamela’s motto: ‘“ Always 
and invariably, firmly and resolutely, 
expect the worst.” 

The Wherefore of Novel 

Titles: An Example. - 

A good reader is always interested in 
the source from which an interesting 
book’s title comes. We have had a 
spring novel by Mr. Vernon Knowles, and 
it is.entitled Beads of Coloured Days. A 
little search, combined with a little good 
memory, quickly took one to a poem by 
Mr. John Masefield, where we find the 
lines— 


' So.I have known this life, | 
These beads of coloured days, 
This self the string. 


A writer. may live to win any kind of 
fame, or any kind of popularity, but 
that writer never has the thrill which 
comes with the acceptance of a first 
manuscript. Madame Selma Lagerlof, 
the famous Swedish woman writer, has 
been recalling her experience in this way. 

“It happened,’’ she says, “ one dark 
autumn evening in the year 1886, a few 
weeks before Christmas. I was sitting 
by the lighted lamp in my room busily 
occupied with the Swedish exercises— 
written ones—of my school-girls, when I 
heard the postman come up the steps 
and drop the letters into the boxes. 
As I was alone in the house, I hurried 
out into the vestibule to get them. One 
of the letters was for me—a big envelope 
postmarked Stockholm. I tore it open 
and sat down to read. When I had 
finished a couple of lines my hands began 


A Treasury of Stories 


to shake and the letters to dance in 
front of my eyes. I looked up from 
the letters and my glance fell on the blue 
exercise-books that lay scattered on the 
table. These I gathered into a heap and 
threw as far away as possible. Then I 
sat down once more to re-read my 
fetter 

The Life Story of a 

Great Romancer. 

The autobiography of Sir Rider 
Haggard is now appearing in serial form, 
and afterwards it will be published in a 
book. It is called The Days of My Life, 
and it is a long document, and in his 
will he wrote— 

‘“‘T enjoin my wife not to destroy such 
MS. under any circumstances, and I 
express the hope and belief that she will 
reflect well, and take expert advice, not- 
only as to when it shall be published, 
but also as to what passages, if any, 
should be omitted.’’ 

Often, of course, authors have made 
their wives their literary executors, and 
often they have made friends their 
literary executors, as in the case of Sir 
Sidney Lee, the biographer of King 
Edward, who has appointed Sir Fred- 
erick Macmillan one of his executors. 

It is an old saying that difficult writ- 
ing is easy reading, but it is one that 
can never be sufficiently borne in upon 
people who are not acquainted with the 
troubles of authorship. . Some people 
might think that Kipling dashed off his 
work as dashingly as they can read it, 
but that is all wrong. 

Where Pains Help 
Literary Genius. 

Many years ago, when Kipling was a 
young man, he was contributing to the 
London edition of the Detroit Free Press, 
a humorous paper, then edited by Mr. 
Robert Barr. Somebody drifted in one 
day on Mr. Barr, who showed him the 
MS. of a Kipling short story. 

“This,’’ he said, ‘“‘ has been written 
over five times. Some parts, you see, 
are written in black ink and some in red. 
These red portions will be rearranged by 
the author. Then the whole thing will 
be typewritten and Kipling will go over 
the typescript, improving, amending, 
adding, and cutting out. We give him 
a first proof, which he will fall upon and 
mutilate in a way that will make the 
printer tired. How many proofs he will 
consume before the story is published 
nobody knows, but I am afraid the 
whole printing establishment will take 
to drink before he gets through with it.” 

A wind of purification has drifted 
towards novels of a certain order, from 
the famous Hudson Bay Company. 
Apparently a good many writers of 
fiction about the “ Wild and woolly 
West’’ have fallen into the habit of 


. 


& 


making free with the Hudson Bay 
Company, its traditions, its customs, its 
ways of trading, and its officers. 

The Governor and his committee have 
probably been reading some of those 
novels, but in any case they have issued 
an ultimatum that if unwarranted things 
are said in fiction about them and their 
people there may be legal proceedings. 
Not only that, but they mention that in 
several instances action has been taken, 
as a result of which apologies have been 
tendered and the books withdrawn from 
further sale. 

One would like to know what stories 
those were. At all eyents here is a public 
notice to literary people about to 
embark upon stories of the Wild West, 
Saying that at least they must be careful 
to be more or less accurate when they 
write of the adventurous Hudson Bay 
Company. 

The Cropping Up of 
Literary Fragments. 

Every now and then fragments of 
work done by famous English writers of 
the past crop up. We have such a 
revelation in a recent little book which 
gathers together a group of stories that 
Charlotte Bronté wrote in her childhood 
and girlhood. Most of them are printed 
from transcripts which have been lying 
by since Charlotte Bronté died, and 
others are new even to her most devoted 
readers, of whom there are many. 
Naturally the stories are immature, but 
then they represent what one may call 
the talent of the girl before it was 
developed, that is to say, its promise. 

Here is one sentence from one story: 
“For about ten years after this we 
remained at war with the blacks, and 
then made peace ; after which, for about 
ten years more, nothing happened worth 
mentioning.”’ 

Evidently that was meant to be an 
adventurous story, and there is high 
adventure in the sentence: ‘‘ The hearts 
of the stoutest men in our company now 
quailed, and even the chief doctor was 
afraid.’ Why little Charlotte Bronté 
should have thought it was not the 
business of a doctor to be afraid we do 
not know, but apparently she did. 

A Poetess who is 
Half-Forgotten. 

Do you know who Jane Taylor was ? 
You should, because you remember that 
little poem which she wrote— 

Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
How I wonder what you are, 

Up above the world so high, 
Like a diamond in the sky. 

She is recalled to us in a book which 
consists of selections from her prose and 
poetry, and among the latter is this 
verse, also familiar to people who are 
middle-aged— 
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How pleasant it is at the end of the day 
No follies to have to repent, 

But reflect on the past and be able to say 
This day has been properly spent. 

You should not be content to know 
that Jane Taylor merely wrote one or 
two poems which survive, for she is the 
author of a novel entitled Display, which 
appeared in the year of Waterloo, 1815. 
It was full of observation and neat wit, 
but, of course, it was not as fine a novel 
as Emma, by a far more gifted woman, 
which appeared the year after Waterloo. 

The demand for verse at a popular 
price, which sprang up after the war, 
still happily continues. The result is . 
that several publishers are issuing quite 
cheap editions of poetry by well-known 

ezople, and thus we are able to make 
ourselves acquainted with poets whom we 
should have disliked to forget—men like 
Mr. Andrew Lang, who is not sufficiently 
known as a poet. 

You will find his quality, however, as 
a writer of poetry if you go to the Oxford 
Book of English Verse, which Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch edited with conspicuous 
ability. There, on a page you will readily 
turn up, is a poem by Lang entitled 
‘ Revelation,’’ of which one verse 
runs— 


Into the silver night 
She brought with her pale hand 
The topaz lanthorn-light, 

And darted splendour o’er the land; 
Around her in a band, 
Ringstraked and pied, the great moths came 

flying, 
And flapping with their mad wings fanned 
The flickering flame, ascending, falling, dying. 


Speaking of poetry, we should all 
welcome Richard Lovelace’s verse in a 
tecent new edition, for who does not 
know his exquisite lines— 


I could not love thee, dear, so much 
Loved I not honour more. 


Or his other lines— 


' Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage. 


How Alfred Tennyson 

Read his Poems. ’ 

_ We have no record of Lovelace having’ 
ever read his own poems aloud, but we 
do have a record of Tennyson in that 
sense from the unknown author of 
More Uncensored Recollections, a book 
which has been attracting attention. 
He heard Tennyson read “‘ Maud ” aloud, 
and says it was a very dreadful experi- 


ence, especially when the Poet Laureate 


imitated the cawing of rooks. Tennyson 
himself thought he was doing very well, 
but the unnamed person who heard him 
thought differently, and says so in a 
way which is not very pleasant, although 
nothing can take away the fame of 
Tennyson, as it is inscribed on the hearts 
of English people, and upon more than 
one monument in England. 


Chapter 
SsiTt. 


( Concluded.) 


SeNeOnwer ete 
never get 

away from 

me,” Jock 

-went on. 

“Tm _ posi- 

tive that 

we are two 

souls who 

are meant 

to cleave 

together 

eternally, and you must know it too by 
this time. I have beén getting the house 
ready for you as fastasIcan; and I have 
asurprise for Pippainit. I have waited 
patiently for your time, and now it has 
come. You,are not going to send me 
home an unhappy man, are you ?”’ 

Orris looked up at him serenely, 
though her heart was throbbing pain- 
fully. 

“ But what is it that you want ? ”’ she 
asked. ‘“‘I cannot come back to the 
Farm—my work is over at Pinestones.” 

“Your work at Pinestones is not 
begun. You know what I want, and the 
work there is to dothere. You have to 
take rather an uncouth rough sort of a 
fellow, and mould him into a model 
husband. Oh, Orris, don’t let us beat 
about the bush any longer. Put your 
dear hand in mine, and tell me that 
you'll come to me.”’ 

Orris did not move. She was gazing 
out over the sea. She was going to 
capitulate—she had no doubt about her 
feelings by this time—but she hesitated. 
Jock saw the hesitation. He took her 
hands in his, and made her look at him. 

“Now then, my heart’s dearest,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ be straight and true—you can 
be no other. Tell me that you'll be 
mine.” 

“JT will.” 

The words were soberly uttered, they 
had as solemn a ring about them as if 
uttered in the marriage service. 

And then Jock’s arms were about her 
and their lips met. 

It was some minutes after that, 
releasing herself from his embrace, she 
said a little playfully— 

“And you have never asked if I love 
you?” 

““T don’t need to,’”’ he said. “‘ I’m not 
much to love, but my love for you is big 
enough for us both.” 

“Oh, Jock, dear Jock!” 

Happy tears rose to Orris’s eyes. ; 

“Do you know what you are to me ? ”’ 





ce 


she said; 


a tower of strength, a 
modern knight of chivalry, one whom I 
know I could test to the uttermost and 


who would never fail me. I think, of 
all combinations, the equal mixture of 
strength and gentleness is what I admire 
most, and these are what you possess.” 

“Spare my blushes,” said Jock, and 
he had reddened slightly under his 
tanned skin; but the joyous light in his 
eyes deepened into a steady glow at her 
words. AE = 

They sat on there, oblivious of time, 
until the last golden rays of the sun had 
died away, and then in the dusky twilight 
they rode home together. 

“You must let me tell the Elf the 


good news,’’ said Jock, as they entered 


the house. 

“Yes,”’ assented Orris; “‘it will please 
her 

So Jock went upstairs, and found 
Pippa sitting up amongst her pillows 
with a small white face and big eyes. 

She smiled her sunny smile when she 
saw him. 

“T’ve been wissing you were here,” 
she assured him. 

Then, as he stooped and gave her a 
kiss, she seized his hand. 

““Master Jock, Miss Raynor says 
you're going away. Youaren’t, are you? 
I reely won’t get well if you do—I know 
I won’t! And I do want you to see me 
tide my pony.” 

“IT promise you I shall do that one 
day.” 

_ Miss Raynor slipped out of the room. 
Jock drew a Jong breath, 

“Ah!” he said; “ now we’re alone 
I can tell you a secret. It’s a stupendous 
one. I hope your eyes won’t fall out of 
your head. I’m hurrying back to get 
Pinestones made clean and smart for 
you and Aunt Ollie. This is a very nice 
house, but it’s not nearly so nice as mine, 
The dolls’ house is fresh with paint and 
papering, and waiting for you to come 
to it. The powder-room holds a surprise 
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LOTS yo w: 
An da -oL 
think there 
will be a 
little brown 
pony with 
a very long 
tail chump- 
ing his hay 
in eeteh e 
stables, 
and wait- 
ing for a 
little ~Elt 
Hot aide 
him.” 

Pippa clapped her thin little hands. 

“ Are we going to live with you?” 
she asked. 

“T hope you are. I’ve asked Aunt 
Ollie, and she has said ‘yes.’ We shall 
have to go to church first, so make haste 
and get well, for we shall want you there.” 

“Oh, Master Jock!’’ Pippa’s eyes 
were dancing with joy. ‘ And there'll 
be no Snuffy to be cross and turn us out ; 
and I’ll be able to go into the powder- 
room whenever I like. And you'll swing 
and see-saw me, and we’ll both do lot’s 
of fun togever ! ”’ 

“ Lots,” said Jock cheerfully. “ But 
it’s all a secret at present, remember. 
Only Aunt Ollie and you and I can talk 
about it in whispers.” 

Pippa nodded. This was after her own 
heart. When Orris opened the door, two 
radiant faces were turned towards her. 

“ Aunt Ollie, Master Jock is going to 
belong to us. He’s told me so,’’ Pippa 
cried exultantly. 

“JT think it will be the other way 
about,”’ said Orris, smiling. 

. And Jock, putting his hand on her 
shoulder, said— 

“We're going to be one happy family ; 

-and if Pippa were only well enough she 
and I would have a mad gambol together 
at the very thought of it. But we’ll wait 
to have our rejoicings later, won’t we, 
little Elf 2” 

“When my legs have left off shaking,”’ 
said Pippa. 

And then Orris sat down by the bed 
and drew her into her arms. 

“ We must thank God, darling, that 
He has made you better.”’ 

“Yes,”’ responded Pippa, her eyes 
fixed on:Jock’s happy face; “and I'll 
thank God for making Master jock 
come to us, for I was tired of waiting fer 
him.” 

Chapter XIV. 
A Visit to Veddon Weal. 
CuristmMas found Orris and Pippa still 
at Cudweed Chase, and though Jock 


® 
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Jock’s Inheritance 


would have had it otherwise, he had to 
possess his soul in patience. Miss Lyle 
spent Christmas with them, and she and 
Orris were busy making the season 
bright to all around them. 

Pippa was nearly well again, and able 
to take very short rides on her beloved 
pony. Orris had been up to town for 
two or three days, and in that time she 
had made her engagement known to her 


friends. Dugald received her news in 
gloomy silence. 
“Tt was an evil day,” he said, “‘ when 


you went off to Pinestones. I bear Mrs. 
Calthrop a grudge for taking you there.”’ 

“Now, Dugald, if I had never gone 
there, my feelings towards you would 
have been just the same. Be content 
to be my dear cousin and friend. You 
knew long ago that I could never be 
anything more.”’ 

“You'll turn into a mouldy frump !”’ 

Orris laughed light-heartedly. 

“ Better that than a town gadabout!”’ 

She saw Reyne Archer, for their visit 
to the Riviera had been delayed owing 
to Lady Violet getting a bad attack 
of ’flu, and received some news from her 
which astonished and delighted her. Mr. 
Dane had been up to town to see them 
several times,’ and on the last occasion 
had asked Reyne to be his wife. 

“And mother likes him so much that 
she makes no difficulty about it at all,” 
Reyne said. “Oh, Orris, you and I in 


the same parish! Think how heavenly 


it will be! But we are not going to be 
married yet. A cousin of mine is coming 
to be mother’s companion when I 
leave her. The way has smoothed out 
so wonderfully, and I shall have the 
desire of my heart—to be a useful 
worker instead of an idler; and last 
and best of all, to have such a splendid 
man to guide and help me.”’ 

“And to love you!’ Orris put in, 
smiling. ‘I am so very, very glad, 
Reyne dear.” 

She saw many es her old friends in 
town, but she was quite ready to leave it, 
and come back to the lonely grey house 
by the sea. 
she saw Miss Lyle’s extreme disappoint- 
ment and regret that she was leaving her. 
But after a good deal of thinking, she 
came down to breakfast one morning 
with a bright idea in her head. And this 
was to suggest Miss Dashwood for the 
next Lady Superintendent of Cudweed 
Chase. 

“Of course,’’ she said to Miss Lyle, 
“JT don’t know that she would do it. 
She has an invalid sister ; but she could 
be made very com- 
fortable here, if you 
would extend your 
invitation to her. 
You would love 
Miss Dashwood. She 
is so clever and cul- 
tured and brimful of 


” 


She felt rather guilty when . 


& 


life and cheerfulness! And she has given 
up all her beloved work so happily and 
contentedly for the sake of her poor 
sister. I shall be truly sorry if she leaves 
our village ; but for her sake I should 
be delighted, because it is work that she 
will love.” 

“Tt sounds feasible,’’ said Miss Lyle. 
“Will you write to her? Is it too far 
for her to come and see me ? ”’ 

“«T am afraid she would not leave her 
sister. She is never avavs from her for’ a 
day. I will write at once.’ 

Brisk correspondence ensued, but the 
matter was not clinched until Orris her- 
self went down and stayed for a few 
days with the Prestons. 

Jock was, of course, enchanted. He 
wanted to consult her about several 
alterations at Pinestones, and met her 
at the station, one bright frosty after- 
noon in January, with a radiant face. 

“You-are very bold in venturing 
here,’’. he said to her, as he drove her to 
Lilac Farm in a new car in which he had 
just invested. 
will let you away again? I’m just 
feeling. that the days are empty and 
useless to me without you. I’ve been 
wonderfully patient, I consider.” 

“Now, Jock, I haven’t come down 
here on our own business, but on Miss 
Lyle’s. Do-you think I can persuade 
Miss Dashwood to make the venture ? ”’ 

“Tm not approving of it. She’s 
running, or going to run, my Rest Home, 
remember. I don’t want to part with 
her.” 

Orris looked grave, then she laid her 
hand gently on his arm. 

“Don’t you think I could run that 
for you? We shall be only changing 
places.” 

He looked at her, 
screwed up his lips. 

“JT want a wife to attend to me, first 
of all. Not to be a busybody outside 
her home.”’ 

Orris said nothing. 

“T wish I wasn’t driving,’ Jock said 
irrelevantly. | “It keeps me from doing 
what I want to do. Speech is too cold 
for my mood at present.” * * 

“Let us keep to our subject,” Orris 
said with her quiet dignity. “ I am not 
going to be your slave and chattel, 
am I? It isn’t a chaffing matter. If I 
am going to be your wife, Jock, there 
will be many outside bits of work that 
I shall like to do. You built your Rest 
Home. Don’t you think your wife is 


laughed, then 


the person to be the secretary or 
treasurer of it ?”’ 




















“How do you know I 


“ T think my wife will be an adorable 
angel, and will be able to twist her poor 
inferior husband round her finger.” 

Then they both laughed. 

‘‘T shall be entranced for you to be 
boss altogether of my eres Home, = 
house, and perhaps of me.’ 

“That I should never be,’ Orris 
said; “‘I know my limitations. It is 
your strength and pertinacity that some- 
times appals me. Shall we ever be on 
different sides I wonder ? ”’ 

“ Our conversation is not profitable,” 
Jock*said gaily. “ We will be joyful in 
each other’s company and let the future 
go hang!” 

When they reached Lilac Farm, Mrs. 
Preston gave Orris a warm welcome. 

“ Tt’s so delightful to know that you’re 
coming soon to live amongst us,’’ she 
said. “‘’Twas what Tom and I always 
hoped ; but things seemed a bit contrary 
before you went away.”’ 

Jock was loth to leave. 

““You’re tired, sweetheart,’’ he said, 
when a few minutes later he was saying 
good-bye to her in the old hall, and Mrs. 
Preston had discreetly left them. “I 
feel that the little Elf’s illness took a 
great deal out of you; butit brought me 
great happiness.’ Then, taking her in 
his arms, he said very tenderly: “TI 
am longing to have you in my keeping. 
You have always been looking after 
other people, and now you’ll have to 
take instead of give.” 

“Td like to ask you something, Jock,”’ 
said Orris a little wistfully. ‘‘ I wanted 
to do it when you came to us at Cud- 
weed, but I was not brave enough!’ 


“Why? Are you. afraid of me? 
Never !.”’ 
“No; but I am afraid of your 


cloaking your real feelings by a veneer 
of—of indifference.” 

“Now look here, you and I are on 
very intimate terms now; we’re going 
to be one before long, instead of two. 
You may ask me any question you like. 
I will bare my soul to you. Never 
hesitate to scold me, question me, and 
advise me for my good. We have got 
to know each other through and 
through ! ”’ 

“ Are things different with you now ? 
Can you and I talk together of the un- 
seen world? Have you got your old 
faith back ?”’ d 

Jock held her tighter in his arms, and 
looked into her eyes very earnestly. 

“Do you think I’d have bothered 
over this Rest Home, and been such 
chums with Dane, if I hadn’t had any- 
thing in common 
with him? I’m not 
going to have any 
barriers between us, 
sweetheart. Your 
God is my God, your ~ 
faith is my faith, 
and your hope mine. 


Youll be my guardian 
angel, and help me along, 
I know. But I’ve made 
up my mind to say, as 
Joshua did: ‘As for me 
and my house, we will 
serve the Lord!’ ”’ 

Orris’s eyes filled with 
tears, which tears Jock 
promptly kissed away. 

“T shall have to go,” 
heesaid ame iiss vaetan= 
talising visit of yours, but 
I invite you to tea to- 
morrow afternoon, just to 
see that my preparations 
indoors are according to 
your liking.”’ 

“T shall love to come,” 
said Orris. And then they 
parted, and she slipped 
indoors again with a happy 
heart. She had instinc- 
tively felt that Jock, had 
changed, before she gave 
him her answer at Cud- 
weed. She was assured of 
it now, and she thanked 
God in her heart for this 
assurance. She knew well 
that it would have only 
spelled disaster to link her 
life to his unless they had 
been of one mind upon 
the real and deep things 
of eternity. 

The_next morning she 

. set off on her visit to Miss 
Dashwood, who was both 
surprised and delighted to 
see her. 

But when she unfolded 
her plan Louisa Dashwood 
demurred at taking part 
in it. 

“Personally I should 
love to do what you want, 
but it is Grace who will 
object. She likes, if I 
may say so, to be my 
centre, and would not like 
other people to share my 
interest and care. Will 
you wait a moment? I 
will call her. It is better 
to discuss the matter fully 
before her. She likes you, 
and may be influenced by 
your wishes.” 

So Miss Grace came in, and, as Louisa 
had said, she vetoed the proposition at 
once. 

“JT am not strong enough to move. 
And from what you say, it is a lonely 
house in a lonely position. It is bad 
enough here, but we know a few people 
and have the village close to us, and Mr, 
Dane is a very pleasant vicar.”’ 

“J don’t think you would be lonely,” 
Orris said, “for you would have very 
pleasant people in the house, and the 


IT WAS PIPPA, ALMOST HIDDEN BY THE BIG WHITE 
BRIDAL BOUQUET WHICH SHE WAS CARRYING. 


village is not very far away, and there is 
a low pony chaise which Miss Lyle says 
she would put entirely at your disposal. 
I can’t tell you how lovely the sea is. 
And the country round, and the air, is 
glorious. Miss Lyle would come and 
go, and to me she is a most fascinating 
personality.”’ 

Grace shrugged her shoulders. 

“T do not care for strangers,’ she 
said. “No, it is a plan that I for one 
could not contemplate for a moment.” 
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Jock’s Inheritance 





Drawn by 
L. Pern Bird. 


“But, Miss Grace, you are always 
complaining of this small cottage, and 
you do not care for the villagers. You 
would have many more comforts. at 
Cudweed Chase.’’ 

“ Are you wanting to get rid of us ?”’ 
Miss Grace demanded sharply. “Is it 
because you are going to live here that 
you want us to go?” 

“Oh, Grace!’’ expostulated her 
sister, seeing Orris’s hurt look. “It 
is entirely on our account that Miss 


Jock’s Inheritance 





Coventry has come 
down to-day to tell 
us about this. It is 
a hard matter, as 
you know, for us 
to make both ends 
Meets lies lehadsan 
extra two hundred 
pounds a year, and a comfortable house 
to live in, do you realise how many 
extra comforts you would enjoy ?”’ 

“Tam feeling ill,’ said Grace suddenly, 
putting her hand to her head ; ‘“‘ you are 
agitating me. I must go and lie down.” 

She left the room, and her sister 
accompanied her, then she returned to 
Orris, who was looking disappointed and 
depressed. 

Louisa put her hand upon her arm. 

“ Cheer up,’’ she said. “ It isn’t easy 
to help us, is it? But Grace may think 
it over and alter her mind. Leave it 
an open question for a few days, will 
you ? Grace hates changes, though she 
always says she is not happy here. But 


I don’t think she would be happy any-' 


where—it is not her nature to be so. 
And sometimes she suddenly turns 
round and agrees to what is proposed, 
after I have given up hope that she will 
do so.”’ 

“JT should insist upon the plan if 
I felt it would be for her good,” said 
Orris. 

“No you would not,’ said Louisa, 
smiling, “if you knew that opposition 
of any kind really makes her ill. Per- 
suasion, not force, is the only way to 
deal with her.’’ 

They talked together for some time, 
and then Orris left, her mission still 
unfulfilled. But Louisa promised to do 
her best to influence the fretful invalid, 
and Orris went back to the farm, wonder- 
ing at the cheerful patience and serene 
calm of her friend. 

Jock appeared directly the farm 
dinner was over, and he and Orris walked 
over the fields together. They first 
inspected the new building which was 
very nearly completed, and then stood 
together on the waste piece of ground 
upon which the West Wing had once 
stood. 

“Tt makes me very sad,” said Orris. 
“Why did you not build it up again ? ”’ 

“The house is big enough without 
it,” said Jock cheerfully. ‘I’ve had, as 
you see, all the rubbish taken away, and 
we'll make this bit of ground into a 
sunk rose garden. Truefitt, my new 
gardener, is wild to doit. Now come 
along into the house.” 

Orris was surprised to see how much 
had been done to the house when she 
entered it. Fresh paint and papering, 
and a general clearance of old worthless 
bits of furniture, and some really good 
bits of oak put in their place, gave the 
house a new aspect altogether. He took 
her into dining-room, smoking-room, and 


ai 
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big drawing-room, and showed her the 
room upstairs that he was going to make 
into a private sitting-room for her. 

“You must have some retreat where 
you'll be able to get away from me,” he 
said to her lightly, and Orris assented 
at once. 

“We can’t sit in each other’s pockets 
all day long,’’ she said. ‘‘ But I don’t 
think you’ll ever overburden me with 
your society, Jock. It will be the other 
way about. Yet I would not have you an 
idle man about the house. Out-of-doors 
is your sphere, and I’m old-fashioned 
enough to believe that indoors will be 
the sphere for me.”’ 

“Tt' will be heaven on earth,’ said 
Jock in a low emphatic tone. ‘‘ We’re 
going to have tea in the hall now. Will 
you pour out? I'll sit opposite you and 
imagine we're already husband and 
wife.” 

His gay spirits infected Orris. Her 
dimples had free play. After tea was 
over, he and she took counsel over 
patterns of chintz and damask, as to 
the best material to recover the drawing- 
room furniture. Then Orris was shown 
the contents of the powder-room, and 
when she came out she said— 

““T don’t wonder at Pippa’s infatua- 
tion for you. But you spoil her, Jock.” 

“T couldn’t,’’ he said. ‘“ I only hope 
she’ll stay with us till she grows up. 

Orris looked grave. 

‘“T am anxious about her future, with 
such a mother. But I tell myself that I 
have her at the most susceptible age, 
so I shall have faith to believe that her 
character will be formed before she joins 
her mother again.” 

Jock was loth to let her go when the 
time came for her to return to the farm. 

““T have all to-morrow,’’ Orris said. ~ 

“Oh, do let us get married at once,” 
cried Jock. ‘‘ What is the good of wait- 
ing? You don’t want a regular show, 
do you ?”’ 

“T should like,’ Orris replied softly, 
“to creep into a little quiet lonely 
church, and plight our troth before God, 
away from everyone.” 

“And so should I. We'll doit. Tl 
get a special licence and we'll do it 
before you go back to Cudweed.”’ 

“No, no! What animpulsive creature 
you are! Miss Lyle has determined to 
give me a send off. I have promised her 
to be married from her house.’’ 

“Well, let us settle the day. I sha’n’t 
let you move from this house till you’ve 
Gone ttl fae 

He was as good as his word, and 
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though he chafed at 
the delay, Orris. 
would not leave Cud- 
weed till the end of 
the following month. 
They settled the 
day, and then he 
let her go. But he 
arranged to take her for a ride and show 
her round his farm the following day. 

The following morning Orris had an 
early visit from Louisa Dashwood. 

“My dear Miss Coventry, it’s done. 
Grace has relented, and I am allowed to 
take up the post. It is Mr. Muir’s doing. 
He came round last night after his 
dinner, and simply coaxed and wheedled 
Grace into acquiescence. What a power 
he has with his tongue! Will you be 
able to withstand him in anything, I 
wonder ?” 

“T wonder that, sometimes,’’ said 
Orris, smiling. ‘“‘ But I hope such an 
emergency will not occur. I am very 
thankful for your news. Now I can 
return to Miss Lyle with a light heart.” 

“At the same time,’’ said Louisa, 
“may I say that I have real regret in 
removing myself away from your 
society. We have not seen very much 
of each other, but when we have met 
I have always benefited.’’ 

“No,” said Orris ; “ I think you have 
been my benefactor. I have taken heart 
again and again when I see your cheerful 
courage and patience. We must not be 
parted for good. I hope sometimes you 
may be able to pay us a visit. 

And then, as she said, Orris returned 
to Cudweed with a light heart. Miss Lyle 
was pleased to hear about her successor, 
and Pippa was eagerness itself to hear 
all about “ Master Jock” in his ‘real 
own home.” 


Chapter XV. 
Wed. 

It was Orris’s wedding day, and though 
March had come in like a lion, it was 
going out, as proverbially it should, like 
a lamb. It was a still bright day. The 
sea lay serene and calm, with only a 
ripple of movement as it lapped the 
shore. 

Orris stood at her bed-room window 
looking out upon it with dreamy happy 
eyes. Life had given her a good share of 
its cares and anxieties. Now she faced 
the future, feeling that whatever the 
coming years might bring her, loss or 
gain, she could face them steadfastly, 
for Jock would be by her side. 

It was, as they had both wished, 
going to be a very quiet gathering. Miss 
Lyle was in a comparatively empty 
house, for her last guests had departed, _ 
and she had purposely refrained from 
having any others till the wedding was 
over. Miss Raynor was the only out- 
sider. Mr. Dunscombe, as best man, was 
staying with Jock at the village inn. 

[Continued on page 628. 





Answers to Several Correspondents 


Though I am a Christian, the Thought 
of Death is to me an Unconquerable 
Terror. Is this Wrong? 


A very large number of people 

feel a nameless dread at the thought of death. I know 
some, who will certainly be numbered with God’s saints, 
who cannot bear the slightest reference to death. Not 
that they are afraid of possible suffering; their fear is of 
something intangible; the natural human dread of the 
Unknown. It is the Mystery enshrouding Death which 
haunts us; and the fact— 


“That of the myriads who 
Before us pass’d the door of Darkness through, 
Not one returns to tell us of the Road 
Which to discover we must travel too.” 


By THE 


Yet surely we distress ourselves unnecessarily ? We 
are going on.an unknown journey it is true; but it will 
not be our first experience of a mysterious journey into 
a strange land. Already. our soul has travelled from 
another world fo this earth. Think how we arrived— 
absolutely helpless, speechless, often troublesome, and 
costly into the bargain—could anything be a more 
forlorn or less attractive proposition ? 

Yet — with nothing apparently to recommend us 
but a whole bundle of disadvantages—we find a world 
waiting for us with open arms ! 

Not only has a mother for months been eagerly 
anticipating the coming of a child, but as though to 
make assurance doubly sure, there is in addition a 
second parent also waiting to welcome it. More than 
this, there may be grandparents, uncles and aunts, 
perhaps brothers and sisters, all of whom are anxious~ 
to do their utmost, and do it joyfully, for the helpless 
little burden which has been added to all the other 
burdens of life! And as though that were not enough 
to ensure the well-being of the newly-arrived Soul, you 
find every individual adult, and every conglomerate 
institution, giving preference to a baby. 

Isn’t this a wonderful provision for our Heavenly 
Father to have made for the reception of a newcomer to 
this earth ? And is it likely that the One Who prepared 
everything beforehand for our coming into this world, 
would forget or in any way neglect us, when the time 
comes for us to travel still farther on ? Doesn’t it seem 
certain that He has already made perfect plans for our 
next journey, even as He made them for the previous 
one ? 

Referring to your dread of the possibility of a period 
of darkness and oblivion, remember that a third of our 
earthly life is now passed in darkness and oblivion ; 
yet you have no fear in lying down to sleep each night. 
When you think of it, could anything be more extra- 
ordinary than the way the whole of humanity suddenly 


‘lets go of all the activities of life, the earth becoming a 


blank in the darkness, and the mind becoming a blank 
in sleep ! And yet, barring an occasional burglar, nothing 
goes wrong, and we are perfectly safe ; while the periods 
of darkness and oblivion are in themselves life-restorers, 
and without them we could not go on living ! 

One comforting thought concerning the hereafter lies 
in the fact that so many of our loved ones have gone on 


* ahead, and now know the way ; and they will be waiting 


in readiness to show us the road. 


‘Him. 


EDITOR But our greatest consolation lies 
in our Lord’s own words. ‘“‘ To-day 
shalt thou be with Me,’’ He said to 
the dying thief beside Him. We have no need to enter 
into the various arguments people have put forward as 
to the exact meaning of “‘in Paradise.’’ It would be 
sufficient for the dying man to know that he would be 
with the Lord; for wherever our Saviour is it will be 
all any soul needs of Heaven. It will help you if you 
make a special note in your Bible-readings of the various 
passages in the New Testament where references are 
made to our life after death. We think we know these 
by heart; yet it is surprising what new and wonderful 
hope is forthcoming as the result of systematic study 
and a comparison of these passages, more especially 
our Lord’s own Words. Have you Whittier’s poems ? 
You would find some of these very beautiful and 
enheartening, I think. Here are some verses which are 
worth repeating when you are anxious or distressed — 


“And so beside the silent sea 
I wait the muffled oar ; 
No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 


“T know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air ; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 


‘““And Thou, O Lord! by Whom are seen 
Thy creatures as they be, 
Forgive me if too close I lean 
My human heart on Thee!” 


I find it Hard to Understand how God can take 
a’ Personal Jnterest in the Details of each Indi- 
vidual Life. And, in any case, the Majority do 
not seem worth so much of His time. 


No one can understand how it is that the Almighty 
God can stoop to notice us ; and it is quite true that we 
are not worth it—judging by human standards. The — 
Lord Jesus foresaw our difficulty, and in order that 
there should be no doubt whatever about the matter, He 
stated definitely that nothing is too insignificant for 
God’s attention. Not only are all the personal details. 
of our own life noted, but even the death of a little wild 
bird comes within His purview. 

It is useless to try to understand how our Heavenly 
Father keeps in touch with each of us; our finite mind 
could not grasp it, even if an angel endeavoured to 
explain it to us. We can only accept His Word for it, 
since with God all things are possible, and His power 
knows no limitations. : 

When you find it hard to believe that H> cares for you 
in this personal way, lay your whole case before Him ; 
tell Him your difficulty, in prayer—and leave it with 
In time He will increase your faith. You will 
possibly have some distinct evidence given to you of 
His individual care for you; or in some other way He 
will help you to believe His word. 

At best, it is impossible for us to comprehend how 
He can condescend to trouble about us at all. Itisa 
mystery which will never be solved in this life. We 
can only trust Him, as a little child trusts its earthly 
father, and take comfort in the thought that He has 
said He cares for us. 
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Wild Straw- 
berries. 

The Knoll is a 
wild, stony, uncul- 
tivated hill between 
Arnside and Silver- 
dale. Judging by 
the tree stumps 
among the lowly 
growths, the hill 
has at some time 
yielded a harvest 
of timber. With 
the passing of the 
trees, some of Na- 
ture’s lowlier things 
have entered into 
possession. The 
yellow rock rose 
grows there in 
multitudinous pro- 
fusion, the purple 
mountain thyme, 
and the exquisite 
little yellow tormentil. 


memorable growth of all were 
the wild strawberries. Nature 
had planted them with no 
“niggard hand. It was no more 
possible to avoid treading on 
strawberries ‘than to avoid 
daisies in a meadow. 

We were there in July, and 
almost everywhere — creeping 
over the stones and through 
the grass—lowly and unpreten- 
tious, were the little red berries. 
One lady gathered in a short 
morning enough to serve for tea 
for six people. Had one been 
so disposed one could~ have 
gathered and have eaten all 
day and there would still- have 
been feasts for numbers of to- 
morrows. 

One of our party once, as a 
-child, when visiting the South 
of England, was shown into a 
vast strawberry bed and _in- 
vited to eat as many as she 
liked. The permission stag- 
gered her. It seemed too good 
to be true—the sort of thing 
one dreamed of but never real- 
ised. After recovering from her 
surprise she did her best, but 
capacity gave out before the 
fruit. Still it remains as a 
memorable experience, the vast 
permission and the ample 
supply. In a world where in so 
many ways we never get our 
fill, where things are measured 


Brackens are there and bram- 
bles, and occasional bushes and trees, but the most 
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July 


July is fair in England, | 
Waist-deep in flowers she stands, 

While summer gives her last and best, 
And gives with lavish hands, 

And then leans back to rest and breathes, 
Between a smile and sigh— 

You are so fair, so fair to see, 


English July. 


July is fair in England, 
Fair as an Eastern queen 

Who slowly turns this way and that 
To let her charms be seen. 

The trees have gained a languorous grace, 
A deeper blue the sky. 

So fair you are, so fair, so fair, 


English July. 


The lilies whiten till they break 
And bring us to our knees, 

And rainbow fays, whose dainty wings 
We mortals call sweet peas, 

Mingle their scent with meadow-sweet 
And hedge woodbine, and cry— 

You are so sweet, so very sweet, 

English July. 


July is fair in England, 
So cool the evening breeze, 

When gardeners bring their roses home 
And pale green lettuces ; 

And mists upon the distant hills 
And in the valley lie; 

Tis then I love you best of all, 

English July. 





Doris CANHAM, 
Se ee 
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out to us in limited 
quantities, it is an 
emancipating expe- 
rience to have 
enough and to 
spare. Such is the 
feast that Nature 
spreads on July 
days on that knoll. 

Hardly less satis- 
fying and memor- 
able was the ex- 
quisite flavour of 
the berries. Our 
landlady thought 
they were the only 
things that were 
still as exquisitely 
flavoured as when 
she was a girl. The 
quality of most 
things had, she 
held, been sacrificed 
to size or to appear- 


The little wild berries were alone unspoiled. 
That wild hillside had the secret of flavour, just as the 


heights often have the secret of 
fragrance. Had the wildness 
and exposure anything to do 
with it? I for one marvelled 
at such rare and _ refreshing 
flavour in so small a compass. 
Yet that often is Nature’s way. 
Her most exquisite things are 
often the lowliest and least 
pretentious. 

Wild originals are not always 
sweet and palatable. Neither 
sloe nor crab apple is a fruit 
that one can gather and eat 
with much joy. But in this 
case the wild original in flavour 
surpasses the cultivated fruit. 
Isaac Walton’s saying is emin- 
ently true of the little wild 
variety... “Doubtless, God 
might have madea better berry, 
but doubtless He never did.” 

I sat and marvelled at so 
delicious and so free a repast, 


and to marvel is good. A story 


is told of a British traveller in 
France who, waking in his green 
bed in the open air, left coins 
by the wayside for the hospi- 
tality he had received in the 
great hostelry of Nature. For 
these fruits of the earth one 
would like to give thanks. To 
gather such exquisitely 
flavoured fruit with one’s own 
hands along the free hill-ways, 
to eat in unrestrained freedom, 
is indeed a joyous experience. 


‘ 


That hillside must have ministered 
much to human happiness. Hundreds of 
people, young and old, must have rejoiced 
in the discovery of the little wild fruits. 

Yet they are but a sort of after-thought 
of Nature. It was only after the trees 
were cut down that Nature turned to 
strawberries. The little fruits could never 
have flourished in the shade of the trees. 
The wild strawberries are an alternative 
crop possibly through the felling of the 
wood. ; 

Nature makes much of these alterna- 
tives—seeing the possibility of them. If 
not trees, then berries; if not great things, 
then exquisite small things ; if not timber 
for the carpenter’s shop, then a table of 
wild fruits for the wayfarer’s delight. 

FRANK GARTH. 


ton Calthrop. 





The Realities of Life. 





There’s many a man 
sOWS a poem in spring 
who never wrote a 
line of verse; his 
flowers are his contri- 
bution to the world’s 


voice.— From the “ Charm 
of Gardens,” by Dion Clay- 


July is Fair in England 


when the hush has come, out to the blessed 
stars, and looking up at them wonder at 
the meanness of the day just past, at 
the worthlessness of the things one has 
struggled for, at the folly of having been 
so angry, and so restless, and so much 
afraid. Nothing focuses life more exactly 
than a little while alone at night with the 
stars.—FROM ‘‘ ELIZABETH IN RUGEN,” BY 


COUNTESS RUSSELL. 


Warvesting Beauty. 

Tired by the din of the City, 
Dulled by its murkiness, 

I fled away-for a season 
In quest of loveliness ; 

And here on a sun-kissed summit 
Towering above the sea, 

My heart at last is lulled to rest 
By Nature’s harmony. 








Only those moments when we hear the 
stars, peer in through Heaven’s gates, or rub shoulders 
with a poet’s vision, are real and substantial; the rest 
is only dreamland, vague, unsatisfactory. Huddled rows 
of dingy houses, smoke, grime, roar of traffic, scramble 
for the pence that make the difference, the things are 
not abiding thoughts—‘‘ Here we have no abiding city ”’ 
—but those great moments when we grow as the flowers 
grow, sing as the birds sing, and feel at ease with the 
stars, these are the moments we live in and remember. 
. .. When we own England with our eyes, when all the 
fields and woods, and mountain streams, the pools 
and rills, rivers and ponds are ours; when we are on 
our own ground with ling and broom, heather, heath, 
and furze for our carpet; when harebells ring our 
matin’s bell and speedwell close the day for us; when 
the water-lily is our cup, broad leaves of dock our 
platter, and king-cups our array—how vast !—of gold 
plate, then we are kings indeed.—F Rom “ THE CHARM 
OF GARDENS,” BY DION CLAYTON CALTHROP. 





I know no 
surer way of 
shaking off the 
dreary crust 
formed about 
the soul by try- 
ing to do one’s 
duty, or the 
patient endur- 
_ing of having 
someone else’s 
duty done to 
one, than going 
out alone, 
either at the 
bright begin- 
ning of the day, 
when the earth 
is still unsoiled 
by the feet of 
the strenuous, 
and only God 
is abroad; or 
in the evening, MRS. GORDON-STABLES’ LONDON GARDEN. 
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My tired eyes feast on the beauty 
Stretching on every side, 

Slopes covered with purpling foxgloves, 
And ocean blue and wide. 

Fair fields of ripening barley 
And golden-headed grain, 

Stirred by the gentle summer breeze, 
Whisper a soft refrain. 


Yes, I am harvesting beauty, 
As misers hoard their gold, 
Steeping my quickened senses 
In all I now behold. ' 
Yearning to garner for service 
Stores of the heart’ning power 
Revealed to me in the fulness 
Of this most hallowed hour 


To hearts that are sad and toil-worn 


Would that 


show 


secrets 


know. 


Mirrored 


sea, 


beauty 


my, dade 
could 


One-half of the 
wondrous 


That now I 
feel and 


For viewed 
from this 
peace-clad 
hill-top 


in 


earth and 


My soul is fed 
with the 


Of God and 
Eternity. 


WINIFRED S. 


TELFORD. 








THE worst of having pursued a 
successful professional career prior 
to marriage is that the urge to_prose- 
cute refuses wholly to subside subse- 
quently to it. No sooner has the 
modern woman set her mind to solve 
her own particular problems of 
domesticity, and arrived at a satis- 
factory means of settling them, than 
she sighs, like Casar, for more worlds 
to conquer. Long as she may for the 
content that migut have been hers 
had she been born to the spacious 
leisurely days of the eighteenth 
century, she becomes conscious con- 
tinually of an inward something that 
pricks her to exercise her energies 
beyond the home confines—a some- 
thing that in the long run refuses to 
be denied. 

Perhaps it was because in my pre- 
marriage activities I had perforce to 
master the useful art of organisation, 
that by the time that June had arrived 
at kindergirten age, my ladder-house 
was running itself (I use the reflexive 
form of the verb advisedly) on 
greased wheels. The “couple” in 
the basement, the ‘‘sleep-in”’ and 
the ‘‘ dailies,’ the doctors in their re- 
spective consulting-rooms, the club- 
members in their bed-rooms, all 
these were revolving in their especial 
orbits to a nicety. All functioned so 
well that besides bringing me a 
pleasantly substantial return on my 
expenditure, my ladder-house had 
become a positive source of pleasur- 
able contemplation to me as “ some- 
thing attempted, something done, to 
win a night’s repose.”’ After various 
changes, trying in their time, yet well 
justified, I had, as most normally 
capable women may, gathered around 
me the helpers suited to my needs. 
The June baby had an admirable 
companion in the person of a facto- 
tum, once trained as a Montessori 
teacher, but too delicate to continue 
the work as a schoolmistress, who 
not alone cherished June as her own, 
but also afforded valuable help in 
the house; in fact, every bit of the 
machinery was in going order, and 
even if from time to time a nut or a 
screw should work loose, the whole 
was stable enough to hold well 
together until the part should be 
replaced. 

“T shall have to take up work 
again,’ I began to tell myself. I felt 
it coming on, I knew the symptoms ; 





they were a growing and a divine 
discontent, which I could only 
neglect at my peril. Were I to dare 
such neglect, the penalty, I knew, 
would be grouch and disgruntlement. 

And then I began not only to tell 
it to myself. I began to tell it to 
my friends. And then the trouble 
began. 

“What, take the bread out of the 
mouths of those who have neither 
home nor husband? My dear, it 
simply can’t be done. It isn’t right, 
it isn’t fair. The labour market is 
overcrowded with single women 
already, as well as with married 
women who have a real need for an 
income. Besides, there is your child 
to be thought of, and your husband 
to be cared for. You can’t really 
be serious ? ” 

But I was—deadly serious. In vain 
I explained that in my particular 
sphere of action there is always room 
for the able. In vain I insisted that 
although the supply of the untrained 
is invariably in excess of the demand, 
there is a continual cry for the trained 
and the skilled; in vain I pointed 
out that June’s interests were being 
most capably catered for; in vain I 
expostulated that my man should be 
affected in no way whatsoever except 
in so far as he would feel an easing of 
the financial situation in respect of 
an increased ability to provide for 
the future. In vain I exhausted 
myself in the effort to expose an 
economic fallacy (first cousin to that 
hardy annual of a fallacy that would 
have us believe that waste is good 
for trade, a fallacy that has been 
exposed so many times that it makes 
the economist despair of ever laying 
it comfortably to rest), and it is 
because of my exhaustion and my 
discouragement, which at the time 
delayed to some extent the actual 
materialisation of my happy scheme 
that I want here and now, for the sake 
of other women, who may be pos- 
sessed by a similar urge to mine and 
be in doubt as to the ethics of com- 
plying with it, to explain how 
eventually I satisfied myself that the 
course I eventually took was the 
right and proper one. 

I betook myself to a friend who, 
beside having undergone a course at 
the School of Economics and 
interested herself in a number of 
social questions relating to employ- 
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_longer sure on these points. 





ment, happened to be an under- 
standing soul of wide sympathies. I 
laid my pathetic case before her. 
By this time I was beginning to feel 
quite a little ashamed of this dis- 
graceful desire of mine to become a 
wage-earner again. Was I really a 
blackleg, a creature that refuses to 
find, satisfying the ordinary human 
ties and that longs to snatch the 
bread-and-butter from the mouths 
of her fellows? I was really no 
So I 
put a number of leading questions 
to her. 

Firstly I asked: “Are the folk 
right when they say that my first 
duty as a wife and a mother is to 
stay at home and look after the 
household ? ”’ 2 

To which I received the reply: 
“They are perfectly right when they 
tell you that your first duty is to 
look after it, but wrong when they 
advise you at this stage to stay at 
home to do it. So long as the ‘ look- 
ing-after’ is adequately performed 
and upon your individual lines, there 
is no necessity for it to be actually 
performed by yourself. You are at 
liberty, if you wish it, to pay others 
to do it for you, and by earning the 
wherewithal to employ them, you 
will, in fact, be helping to ease the 
unemployment problem. As a pro- 
fessional woman, your salary will 
be generous enough to enable you 
to give work to possibly more than 
one domestic worker; in addition, 
no doubt some of your earnings will 
go towards providing your home and 
its inmates with various little odd- 
ments in the way of furnishings and 
clothes, even perhaps of food, that 
you might not otherwise have 
allowed yourself. Don’t forget that 
all this means employment for others. 
Even if you put your earnings 
towards some form of superannua- 
tion fund, you are, by investing it, 
providing capital for industry. Any 
more qualms : ” . 

“Yes, indeed,” I replied. “ What 
about depriving someone else of a 
job ? That is what is being impressed 
upon me on all sides, although I 
know that in my particular case I 
should be performing work so in- 
dividual in its character that I can 
hardly be said to be doing anything 
but creating a job for myself. What 
about it ?”’ 

(Concluded on page 620. 
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OLD ladies who, in their time, 

knew all that there was to know 

on the subjects of “the “correct 
amount of cards to leave on mar- 

ried and unmarried acquaintances 

(the quantity varied enormously accord- 
ing to the size and sex of the families 
involved), and the intricate question of 
how to seat one’s guests in due order of 
precedence at one’s dinner-table, would 
indeed have been horrified could they 
realise to what extent the average 
woman of to-day ignores what one may 
call the technical 
side of the situ- 
ation. But the 
horror would 
surely be miti- 
gated did they 
but understand 
that with the, 
commonsense 
characteristic of 
the modern fem- 
inist, she is seek- 
ing to substitute 
for a hard-and- 
fast code of con- 
ventions, a me- 
thod of procedure 
that has for its 
basis kindliness, 
consideration, 
and a host of 
other amiable 
qualities, much 
more greatly to 
be respected than 
a mere mastery 
of rigid rules 
having small re- 
lation, when 
sifted down, toa 
truly seemly con- 
duct of life. 

On Dressing 

for Dinner. 

Some time ago 
my advice was 
anxiously sought 
by a country 
cousin on the 
vexed question of 

_ dressing formally 
in response to an 
invitation to din- 
ner witha middle- 
class household. 
Fortunately, as 
there was no pos- 
sibility of dis- 
covering what 
the practice of 
the aforesaid 
family might be 
on such occa- 
sions, the diffi- 
culty was over- 


IN A NEW ZEALAND 
GARDEN. 
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Being a Few Elints on Atter-War 


Manmers and Etiquette 


come by decision on a non-committal 
garment that, after the mode of the 
moment, might be equally regarded as 
a simple dinner-dress or a dressy after- 
noon frock. But the question was in- 
teresting as recalling to my mind a 
painful occasion upon which a couple 
dressed elaborately for dinner in their 
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own house, and thus proved them- 

selves unmannerlyin the extreme 

Fate had sent me on my home- 

ward journey after a day at a 

friend’s country house in the com- 
pany of two other visitors of hers. They 
begged me to come back with them to 
dine instead of proceeding straight home, 
and while pointing out that after my 
jaunt I was in no trim to accept a 
dinner invitation, I accepted. Imagine 
my dismay on sitting down in tweeds 
and brogues to find that host and 
hostess had 
donned respec- 
tively boiled shirt 
and décolletée, 
-carefullyexplain- 
ing to me that 
they invariably 
pod athe sySrenciy. 
Could taste have 
erred more griev- 
ously ? 


SSS 


It is Taste * 
that Tells. 


And so it is 
ev.er y stimee, 
Good taste dic- 
tates in the long 
run what we shall 
do and what we 
shall not do. If 
we pay a call for 
the first time 
upon a new ac- 
quaintance, we 
naturally leave a 
visiting card’ of 
our own, as in- 
dication that we 
wish our address 
to be noted with 
a view to a re- 
turn visit being 
paid to us, and 
we include one of 
our husband’s 
cards to imply 
that he desires to 
be included in 
the friendship. 
But on subse- 
quent visits it 
is unnecessary to 
repeat the little 
formality, rela- 
tions having pre- 
sumably pro- 
gressed a degree 
or two. 

eve es pun osm, 
numbers should 
not appear on 
any but profes- 

Ss : sional cards, and 
Photo by Lieut.-Colonel At-Home days 
Arthur Morrow. are no longer 
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Manners Make the—Woman 


noted down, most women preferring to 
entertain their friends to tea in small 
numbers in order to derive some real 
enjoyment from their visit. : 
To Call or Not 

to Call. 

That is the question that often crops 
up, both on the occasion of the advent 
of a new neighbour, and after an invita- 
tion to a dance or a dinner. When, in the 
former case, the parties live in a big 
town, it is no longer etiquette for the 
older inhabitant to call, unless there be 
reason to believe that this attention is 
greatly desired, the idea being that the 
newcomer may have merely removed 
from some other quarter of the city, and 
already have her own circle of acquaint- 
ance there. In the country, however, 
where the circle is smaller and the neigh- 
bour may have arrived from some distant 
part of the district, the initial call is made 
with an idea of kindly breaking the social 
ice, and giving an opportunity for enter- 
ing into the life of the little place. 

In many cases nowadays, the practice 
is followed of offering the newcomer, 
during the dread days of “‘ moving-in,” 
the amenities of a tea-tray from next 
door, which is usually accepted with 
gratitude. Such a courtesy gives the 
two a chance of appraising the likelihood 
of mutual congeniality, yet in no way 
involves any unwanted developments. 

To a large extent the telephone has 
done away with the etiquette of the after- 
entertainment call. This is for the most 


part more honoured in the breach than’ 


the observance, but it is usual to take 
some slight notice of the event, either by 
a telephone call to say how greatly the 
evening has been enjoyed, or by a tiny 
note to the same effect. It is, in this 
connection, not expected that unmarried 
girls should attempt in any way to 
return hospitality, or even that young 


couples living in a modest way should 
respond on'similar scale, but there has 
of late grown up a pleasant custom in 
such cases of sending a gift of flowers to 
the hostess at Christmas-time. She on 
her part should accept the tribute as it 
is intended, and will show the greatest 
courtesy by not reciprocating in kind. 
Else would she annul its graceful 
purpose. 

The Etiquette of 

the Invitation. 

One should be able to infer, from the 
time ahead that an invitation is issued, 
whether or not it is of a formal and 
ambitious character, or whether for an 
entertainment en famille. A week or ten 
days’ notice suggests glad rags, while 
four or five days’ implies something less 
formidable. In every case an invitation 
should be answered within twenty-four 
hours, so as to enable the hostess to fill 
up her list elsewhere in the event of non- 
acceptance. Ifthere issome doubt as to 
whether or not the recipient will be free 
to accept, the reply should be to that 
effect, and permission asked to postpone 
definite acceptance. This, if you think it 
out, is again a matter of manners and 
sense. 

If you are the hostess, observe more or 
less definite lines regarding conversation. 
Make it as far as you can of a general 
nature that will allow the majority of 
your guests to enter in. A number of 
silent folk, obviously feeling “‘ out of it;” 
will redound to your discredit. But, on 
the other hand, if at one of your parties 
you find couples happily conversing, 
do not, under the mistaken notion of 
circulating the guests, wrench them 
apart and carry them for introduction 
elsewhere. 

Some time ago, the fashion arose of 
abandoning altogether the introduction 
of guests, but this proved’so unsatis- 


factory that of late there has been a 
reaction in the other direction, with the 
result that one is apt to be over-intro- 
duced, and so obtain with no-one ten 
consecutive minutes of lucid intercourse.. 
Again, come in taste and commonsense. 
Only introduce where the necessity makes 
itself apparent. 

Happily for the gaiety of nations, the 
terrible fate that overtook the two heroes 


of the Bab Ballads, who found them- 


selves adrift on a desert island and 
could not communicate because they 
had never been introduced, no longer 
operates, and folk who find themselves 
in proximity at a tea or garden party, 
without being cognisant of their respec- 
tive names, may nowadays take the law 
into their own hands, and behave just 
as it their hostess’s benison had been duly 
pronounced and without anyone thinking 
any the worse of them. The fact that 
she has invited them both under her roof 
is now wisely regarded as sufficient guar- 
antee of their mutual respectability. 

Shy and nervous debutantes, of whom 
a few still exist, despite the reputed self- 
sufficiency of the modern miss, some- 
times ask diffident questions as to whether 
or not a second cup of tea or a further 
helping of pudding is de rigueur when one 
is but slightly intimate with the hostess. 
To that I reply that the greatest compli- 
ment that a guest can pay is frank appre- 
ciation of the fare on which so much care 
and thought have usually been lavished ; 
and that though you may need to know 
a friend several years before you may 
venture to poke her fire, you need not 
know her more than a few weeks before 
you may admire her cakes and her brew. 
How long it must be before you ask for 
her recipes and the address of her dress- 
maker will depend on the actual degree 
of rapprochement at which you have 
arrived. 


Mrs. Hloouseproud Contemplates a Professiom: Concluded from page 618 


My guide, philosopher and friend 
pondered, for I think she wished to 
answer well and truly, not merely to 
provide me with a palliative for 
wounded susceptibilities. Then— 

“Of course, strictly speaking, 
everyone who works appropriates to 
himself or herself work that some- 
one else can no longer hope to secure. 
But even at that rate, by voluntarily 
restricting a nation’s supply of 
workers, we should surely be drain- 
ing her of the most valuable factor 
in the production of wealth. Every 
country wants a population of busy 
bees, not a population of drones, 
Real prosperity is dependent not 
on a large proportion of the idle 
among the population, but upon a 
large percentage of productive crea- 


tive workers.’”’ And then she pro- 
ceeded, to my joy and relief, to put 
into word my own but-partially- 
realised conviction that an increase 
in income for oneself implies an 
increase in income for those on whom 
it is expended, and finally she wound 
up by declaring that fundamentally the 
question must resolve itself into one 
of psychology. She maintained that 
no society has a right to dictate to its 
women whether or not they shall 
pursue a profession, married or single, 
any more than it has a right to lay 
down rules as to what that profession 
shall be or where it shall be pursued. 
Not every woman is temperamentally 
suited to an existence passed exclu- 
sively within the home, not every 


woman is temperamentally fitted ° 
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even to carry out the upbringing 
of her children unaided. Society 
that at one time approved of the 
child receiving its instruction at its 
mother’s knee, now insists on the 
child being sent to a State-run school, 
in default of one for which fees must 
be earned: by one or other of the 
parents. 

This and much more. So that at 
last I flung my cap over the mill and 
became once more a_ professional 
woman. Never have I regretted it, 
nor has my family had any cause for 
regret on its side. Though the strain ~ 
of doubling the réles may at times 
seem severe, there is the compensat- 
ing joy of knowing that all one’s best 
faculties are being brought into play 
and all one’s mental needs satisfied. 





THOSE who go to Sweden for 
a holiday are not the ordinary 
run of tourists—or, at least, 
very few of them are—and the 
conducted tours cater admir- 
ably for all their wants. Yet 
strangers come there from all quarters 
of the globe; they come to study 
the singularly wide range of geologi- 
cal records, or they come to study 
the Far North botanical life, par- 
ticularly the lichen varieties. ‘“‘ The 
Alpine enthusiasts find a particular 
attraction in the Kebnekajse and 
Areskutan,”’ said a member of one 
of the most exclusive Alpine clubs 
whomeL met, imj=the. “ Express 7 
bound for the North of Sweden. And 
the genuine rambler, who has heard 
and felt the call and the charm of 
Nature, stays there until the very 
last available boat takes him back 
again just in the nick of time for that 
nuisance of a board-meeting that he 
must attend. 

The ski-runner, con amore, prefers 
the wide undulating plains of 
Norrland and Vasterbotten to the 
tripper-ridden sports-grounds of more 
generally known fashionable Con- 
tinental spots. And the yachting man 
loves to steer in and out between the 
islands of the Stockholm-Archipelago, 
or the vast lakes (next after the 
Ladoga lake the largest in Europe) 
the Vanern, Vettern, and the Malar, 
or. up the broad waters of the 
northern rivers. But he keeps his 
enthusiasm to himself lest his own 
happy hunting-ground Shaul be- 
come a place 
overwhelmed 
with trippers. 

There is no 
real danger of 
that. Sweden 
has not much 
to offer the 
tripper below a 
certain intel- 
lectual stand- 
ard, and it has 
very few “stun- 
ning” sights 
compressible 
within the pic- 
ture-postcard 
or amateur 
photo limits of 
space. 

Sixty Million 
Acres of Forest. 

But her sixty 

million acres of 


Children love them! 





forest—chiefly fir, spruce, pine, and 
here and there the white-stemmed 
birch—these sombre stretches hum 


their cadenced “‘ shush”’ to you, as 
you in summer midnight sunlight 
wander with noiseless tread on the 
soft carpet of by-gone years’ pine- 
needles ; and they ring to you their 
myriad silver-bells as you, on a crisp 
winter morning, glide ski-ing over 
the dazzling pure white snow ‘neath 
the diamond traceries of a veritable 
fairyland. And you feel that they 
have a special message for you. So, 
too, has the pulsating life of the 
combined forestry and river-activity 
of the North. 

The study of Scandinavian arts 
and crafts also attracts a number of 
people. I need only instance the 
well-known School of Slojd at Naas 
near Gothenbourg where the enter- 
prising secretary, intending to learn 
something of the languages of the 
various students, had to put a stop 
to his aims when he had- got~as 
far as forty different tongues. The 
northern revival of the ancient craft 
of weaving, also, appeals to many. 
Another study is that of the Sagas, 
the Folkevise—or folk-songs—and 
and the dialects. 

But whatever errand you yourself 
happen to be bent on, your recreation 
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But grown-ups sometimes like a change of scene! 





or your studies—or both—it 
will benefit by the plan of 
forming a personal social con- 
nection in Sweden prior to 
embarking for its shores. 
Whether you wish to bring 
more or less of your retinue with 
you—in which case you will want 
adequate housing accommodation 
provided for you—or you wish to go 
alone, such an arrangement will add 
greatly to the success of your stay 
over there, 


Paying Guests are 


Often Taken. 
The reason of this is precisely what 
I have already indicated: the 


standard of the travellers that visit 
Sweden. The hotel accommodation 
is good—in the first-class hotels in 
Stockholm it is luxurious—but the 
best way, especially if you go alone, 
is to arrange to come as paying guest 
in a family of good social standing. 
One has always a network of friends’ 
friends through which the mutual 
assurance of congenial ground can be 
ascertained. 

In the far north, just now arousing 
so much interest, this is particularly 
desirable. It would be impossible to 
get at the root and branch of so 
wide-stretched a field in any other 
way. And the hospitality of the 
Swedes is proverbial. So, too, is 
their able endeavours to facilitate 
the studies and pursuits of the 
stranger within their gates. 

From the minute you arrive at the 
bright-looking little station where a 
(probably Eng- 
lish -speaking) 
youth, incharge 
of a one-horse 
gig, asks if you 
are the Miss for 
the ” (and 
he mentions 
the name of the 
house) you feel 
that you are in 
good hands. 
Airave divakt 
the house, 
a quaintly- 
dressed, capless 
servant curtsies 
as she takes 
charge of your 
luggage, and 
the portly mas- 
ter of the house 
welcomes you 
ines: bie sit 





Breaking New Holiday Ground 


English. His oft-repeated deep bows 
“take you back” abit. ItisaSwedish 
custom that you, however, soon get 
used to. Probably—since you are a 
traveller from afar—the mistress of 
the house will meet you in the hall. 
And, to your further surprise—she 
will forthwith help you to remove 
vour outdoor garments there and 
then. There is a_ looking-glass, 
luckily !—and now she opens the 
door to the living-room where, if the 
day is the least bit fresh, a wood fire 
crackles and flames, giving the room 
an extra welcoming look. On the 
oval table in front of the sofa stands 
the coffee-tray with shining silver 
and with buns and biscuits heaped 





Borxvno is the most westerly of those 
of the Frisian group of islands be- 
longing to Germany. With its popula- 
tion of about six hundred, and an 
average of two thousand. visitors in 
the bathing season, it is a marvellous 
example of what can be done with an 
apparently unattractive bank of sand 
in mid-sea. 

Time was when, as “ Fabaria,’’ or 
_ “‘ Burchana’’ of the Romans, it was 
a large and prosperous island, but it 
was destroyed by the sea in 1170. 
Yearsago, when I read that interesting 
book by Erskine Childers, The Riddle 
of the Sands, Borkum seemed as re- 
mote as the planet Mars; I should 
have thought it just as likely that I 
should visit the one as the other. 

Still, things that are beyond the 
reach of our dreams do sometimes 
happen in quiet lives, so, in a way, 
Borkum happened along to me, I did 
not seek its adventure. 

For some reason, or evidently 
without reason, I had got the idea 
firmly fixed in my mind that the 
crossing from Emden would take just 
three-quarters of an hour; when I 
found it stretching over a period of 
three hours I began to realise that the 
island was farther from the mainland 
than Thad anticipated. I wasanticipa- 
ting a lonely, treeless, trackless sand- 
bank ; and again I got that sense of 
utter desolation on arrival. The only 
possible landing-place is on a point 
stretching far out into the sea, a long 
dreary sand waste, with here and 
there a few attenuated rushes. No 
sign of human habitation ; no proof 
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in silver-baskets; also (what you 
are as yet unaware of) the best 
china. “Please sit down on the 
sofa,’’ comes the invitation. And on 
the sofa you must sit, for that is 
the place of honour. Also, you 
must have some refreshments after 
your journey. That goes without 
saying. 

Little by little you get used to the 
smooth, white, bare boards visible 
between the home-woven lengths of 
gaily striped carpets, or all round the 
skirting. The “‘switch, boom, boom, 
switch, boom, boom”’ from the loom 
tells the tale of how they were all 
woven on the premises. 

You will also soon get accustomed 





of civilisation excepting the tiny 
train which, after much puffing, 
jerking and jolting, bore passengers 
from the steamer to—El Dorado. 





From Sand-waste to 
Up-to-date Luxury. 


Then—what surprises await the new- 
comer! A fashionable crowd, gigantic 
hotels—models of up-to-date effi- 
ciency and luxury—wonderful cinema 
palaces, gay shops of every descrip- 
tion ! Countless chemists’ displaying 
Pyrola perfume and Pyrola scented 
soap, both products of the island. In 
the windows, full of scent and soap, a 
mechanically turning stand shows the 
blossoming plant, with its creamy 
waxen bells something like the lily 
of the valley—it is, I believe, peculiar 
to Borkum. If one goes into the 
chemist’s shop to make a small pur- 
chase, one is given a paper descriptive 
of the island industry, and before 
giving it, the chemist sprays the paper 
with delicious, but almost over- 
powering Pyrola scent. 


- No Motors on 


the Island. 

It is pleasant to wander idly 
through the lively streets, undis- 
turbed by hoot of motor-horn, and 
with a pleasant relaxation of those 
faculties:with which one guards against 
the dangers of sudden annihilation. 
Borkum is a pedestrian’s paradise, 
for there are no automobiles. It is 
restful, too, on the immense stretch 
of sandy beach where bathers lie 
taking sun-baths what time they 
consume untold quantities of butter- 
milk or whipped cream, and with 
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tothe long expeditions called “visiting 
your neighbours.” For you, as the 
guest, must make the round of calls 
accompanied by some of the family. 
This may mean a long drive, or it 
may mean a sail across some lake, or 
a ski-ing tour. Everybody enjoys the 
Northern unconventional mode of 
social life. 

For just as the sombre stretches 
of forest has given rise to the Swedish 
habit of painting their houses in 
bright colours, so the long winter 
evenings and the long distances from 
house to house call for a touch of 
festivity by way of expressing pre- 
cisely what they all wiil say to you: 
“You are very welcome.” 
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never a jazz band or a pierrot troupe 
to disturb their serenity with a 
collecting-bag. 

Tiny children wear no clothing at 
all, running in and out of the water 
untrammelled, and free to reap the 
benefits of the sunshine. These blue- 
eyed fair-skinned babies were very 
lovely. I saw two mites of about two 
years being introduced, with a sort 
of ‘“‘ Say good morning to the little 
boy,’ from the little girl’s nurse ; and 
she, early trained in the habits of 
polite behaviour, gave her hand to 
the other tiny, at the same time 
gravely courtseying till her little body 
dipped in the tide. 

Neither paper bags nor orange- 
peel mar the gay scene among the 
hundreds of white tents, each fortified 
by its own sandbank as a protection 
against the incoming tide, and each 
gaily decorated with flags. 


The Usual Programme. 


In the early morning those ener- 
getic enough to rise betimes go for 
a gallop across the hard sand, with 
the nip of a North Sea breeze spurring 
on the fine horses that are brought 
over from Hamburg every year for 
the season. 

After breakfast Borkum empties 
itself on to the beach for the usual 
bathing, sun baths, and feasts of 
buttermilk or whipped cream, making 
the most of the opportunity, for these . 
pleasures are impossible in the too- 
strong sunshine of the afternoon. 
During this period of extreme heat 
many seek the shade of the tennis 


courts, others go sailing, or take 
aeroplane trips to the islands of 
Rottum and Norderney. 

At four o’clock comes coffee ; then 
beach life commences anew, and on 
the promenade a fine orchestra, con- 
ducted by a famous be-medalled band- 
master, plays well-known music. 

At six o’clock people begin to 
gather round the bandstand, and the 
crowd is enormous when, on the 
stroke of half-past, the orchestra 
strikes the opening bars of ‘“‘ The 
Borkum Song.” The bandmaster 
faces the crowd, and gives the note, 
everyone joining heartily in the song 
with its strangely captivating air, and 
its strange theme of Anti-Semitism. 

In the evenings amusements are in 
full swing; dancing to American 
jazz music in the beautiful ball- 
rooms known as “‘ The Red Carpet,” 
and ‘“‘ The Grgen Carpet” (they ave 
carpeted !), or going to theatres run 





Your 


OF course you are all ready for your 
holiday, with everything packed! But 
have you remembered your needle- 
work? You will need to take a piece of 
work with you. You may get an occa- 
sional wet day, and even if you don’t, 
you will want to carry your work-bag 
with you to the shore or the wood. 
Having got to this point, you will prob- 
ably find that the piece of work you 
have in hand is too large or too intricate 
to carry about. What you want is some- 
thing fairly small, something easy, some- 
thing attractive. Now there are heaps 
of suggestions for items of this descrip- 
tion in StitcHERY No. 56. Delightful 
things that you can make and that will 
come in beautifully for the Autumn Sale 
of Work, or even for well-ahead Christ- 
mas presents, because we all know, from 
bitter experience, how little time there 
is later on for this sort of thing. 
Something Fresh in Bags. 

Now about a few of the items that are 
in STITCHERY. There are bags, but not 
the ordinary kind. For the crochet 
worker to make there is a gay Work-bag 
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by the big hotels, the actors and 
actresses being employed and lodged 
by them for the duration of the season. 

I found my pleasures in the open, 
preferring a walk to Storm Corner as 
the afterglow of a wonderful sunset 
gradually faded from sky and sea, 
and the beam of our lighthouse, with 
those of other distant islands, grew 
brighter. To sit out on one of the 
many breakwaters in the soft night 
air while the moon came up, and “‘ The 
water, like a witch’s oil, burned blue, 
and green, and white ’’—to dip one’s 
hands in the strongly phosphorescent 
sea, and watch the driblets of fire 
trickle off one’s fingers—these were 
joys indeed. 

The delights of Borkum are endless. 
Much ingenuity has converted a 
glorified sandbank into one of the 
most fashionable, most enjoyable, 


and most healthful bathing resorts 
in Europe. 





oliday Needle 


in many colours with a stiff circular 
bottom, very easy to make and very 
novel and attractive when made. 
Another very unusual Work-basket 
has the lower portion stiffened and 
covered with crochet, while the upper 
part is of silk, and draws up like a bag. 
Of a deep cream, with applied coloured 
flowers in crochet, this is most attractive. 


The Scope of Darned Net. 

Closely allied to the bag family is the 
Handkerchief Sachet. One, in StitcH- 
ERY, is of darned net, and in shades of 
rose is very exquisite. This form of 
work is very popular at present and its 
scope is wide. There is a beautiful little 
Cosy Cover in this work, having em- 
broidered butterflies, the cover being 
darned in golden brown and the butter- 
flies worked in beautiful shades of blue 
and orange. Another article shows the 
suitability of this work for curtains and 
table centres. 

Boudoir Caps and Bed- 


.room Slippers. 


Darned net is also effectively used on 
a pretty little Boudoir Cap, the head- 
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Borkum is Delightful 


How to Get 
There. 


There are various routes by which 
it is possible to reach Borkum, but 
I found that the one I took was quite 
a good one. Leaving Victoria at two 
o'clock in the afternoon, going via 
Dover, Ostend, Brussels and Cologne 
—where there is a change after having 
travelled by through carriage from 
Ostend. There is another change at 
Bremen, and a wait of about forty 
minutes, then straight through to 
Emden where one gets the boat for 
Borkum, arriving there at nine 
o'clock in the evening of the day 
following the departure from Victoria. 
The fare—second-class—amounts to 
about £4 15s. 

Hotels are fairly expensive, but 
there are private lodging-houses where 
it is quite possible to live reasonably 
during the season from June to 
September. 





Drawn by C. J. Vine. 
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band being of this material and the upper 
part of georgette. This would make an 
ideal gift for a girl. Or it may interest 
you more to make a Boudoir Bandeau. 
There is one in STITCHERY of silver net 
darned with pale blue, with an em- 
broidered butterfly. 

Bed-room slippers, too, for little and 
big people will be found illustrated 
and described, and you can make these 
of artificial silk with wool linings, or 
there is a pair knitted entirely of 
wool that have warm woolly soles, so 
that they can be easily washed when 
soiled. 


Pincushions, too. 

Pincushions are such charming things 
nowadays, and the Lavender Lady illus- 
trated in STITCHERY is no exception. 
This charming little china lady has a full 
draped skirt, lavender tinted and laven- 
der scented. Another variety of pin- 
cushion is the Magpie Pincushion, which 
is very smart and novel with its checked 
top, made by interlacing black and white 
ribbon. 


a 


FD ts Y > CRLPLm 
P irom 
WueEn I consider what some books have done for the 
world and what they are doing, how they keep up our 
hope, awaken new courage and faith, soothe pain, give 
an ideal life to those whose hours are cold and hard, 
bind together distant ages and foreign lands, create new 
worlds of beauty, bring down truths from heaven; I 
give eternal blessings for this gift, and thank God for 
books.—/ames Freeman Clarke. 
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To-day. 
Learn to make the most of life, lose no happy day, 
Time will never give thee back chances swept away ! 
Work while yet the daylight shines, man of strength 
and will ; 
Never does the streamlet glide useless by the mill ; 
Wait not till to-morrow’s sun beams upon thy way, 
All that thou canst call thine own lies in thy “ to-day ”’ 
Power and _ intel- 
lect and health 
may not al- 
_ ways last ; 
The mill cannot 
grind with the 
water that is 


past. 
Sarah Doudney. 


, 


The Idealist 
stands with feet 
planted in the 


original clay from 
which he sprang. 
Above him is his 
dream. In his 
heart is a desire 
more or less strong 
to bring the actual 
into some likeness 
of the dream. The 
Poo lest pa beaisan tO 
shape out in this 
intractable earth 
the ideal con- 
science at the root 
of him, and thus 
connect the two, 
is nothing but his 
will and his right 
hand. As a man 
fashions a garden 
out of rough 
ground, so must 
the idealist seize 
upon the material 
of life that is 
nearest to him; so 
that at long last 
his eyes may look 
on what the eyes 
of his soul have 
beheld from the 
beginning. This 
is creator’s work, 


A TYPICAL SWISS VILLAGE 
IN THE HIGH ALPS, 


Often it is a Self-contained Community 
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World for Seven Months of the Year. 
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tremendous work, for the raw material of life is 
stubborn and rude and hard—rude and hard enough to 
have broken many and many a great heart. Magnificent 
as they are, the laws that bind and shape this raw 


material of life are rude and hard also. 
Front ** The Quest of the Ideal,” by Grace Rhys. 





God hath marked each sorrowing day, 
And numbered every secret tear; _ 
And Heaven’s long age of bliss shall pay 

For all His children suffer here.—3ryanz. 


From the Small 
Boys’ Viewpoint. 


Those elders, our betters by a trick of chance, com- 


manded no respect, but only a certain blend of envy—of 


their good luck— 
and pity—for their 
inability to make 
use of it. Indeed, 
it was one of the 
most hopeless 
features in their 
Character that, 
having absolute 
licence to indulge 
in the pleasures of 
life, they could get 
no good out of it. 
They might dabble 
in the pond all day, 
hunt the chickens, 
climb trees in the 
most uncompro- 
mising Sunday 
clothes; they were 
free to issue forth 
and buy gunpow- 
der in the full eye 
of the sun—free to 
fire cannons and 
explode mines on 
the lawn ; yet they 
never did any of 
these things. ... 
For them the 


orchard (a place 
elf-haunted, won- 
derful!) simply 


produced so many 
apples and cher- 
ties; or it didn’t— 
when the failures 
of Nature were 
not infrequently 
ascribed to us. 
They never set 
foot within fir 
woods or hazel 
copse, nor dreamt 
of the marvels hid 
therein. The 


Photo by 
Donald McLeish, 


, being practically cut off from the 


mysterious sources, sources as of old Nile, that fed the 
duck-pond had no magic for them. They were unaware 
of Indians, nor recked they anything of bisons or of 
pirates (with pistols !) though the whole place swarmed 
with such portents. They cared not to explore for 
robbers’ caves, nor dig for hidden treasure... . 

To be sure there was an exception in the curate, who 
would receive, unblenching, the information that the 
meadow beyond the orchard was a prairie studded with 
herds of buffalo, which it was our delight, moccasined 
and tomahawked, to ride down with those whoops that 
announce the scenting of blood. He neither laughed nor 
sneered ; but, possessed of a serious idiosyncrasy, he 
would contribute such lots of valuable suggestion as 
to the pursuit of this particular sort of big game, that, 
as it seemed to us, his mature age and eminent position 
could scarce have been attained without a practical 
knowledge of the creature in its native lair. Then, too, 
he was always ready to constitute himself a hostile army 
or a band of marauding Indians on the shortest possible 
notice ; in brief, a distinctly able man, with talents, so 
far as we could judge, immensely above the majority. 
Le trust: sheras a : 
bishop by this 
time. He had all 
the mecessary 
qualifications, as 


we knew. 


Front ** The Golden Age,” 
by Kenneth Grahame. 


A laugh is just like 
sunshine, 

It freshens all 
the day, 

It tips the peak of 
life with light 

And drives the 
clouds away. 

The soul grows 
glad*=that 
hears it, 

And fegls its 
courage 
strong. 

A laugh is just like 
sunshine 

For cheering 
folks along. 


A laugh is just like 
music, 
It lingers in the 
heart, 
And where its-mel- 
ody is heard, 
The ills of life 
depart ; ee 
And happy 
thoughts come 
crowding 
Its joyful notes 
to greet. -.- 
_A laugh is just: like 
music ~ "+ 
For making living 
sweet.—Anon. AT THE FOOT OF THE MATTERHORN. 
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LITTLE SWISS VILLAGERS ON AN ALPINE PASTURE 


Pieces from a Patchwork Bag 


God made both tears and laughter, and both for 
kind purposes; for as laughter enable mirth and sur- 
prise to breathe freely, so tears enable sorrow to vent 
itself patiently. Tears hinder sorrow from becoming 
despair and madness; and laughter is one of the very 


privileges of reason, being confined to the human species. 
Leigh Hunt. 


Prayer. 


The course of prayer who knows ? 
It springs in silence where it will, 
Springs out of sight, and flows 
At first a lonely rill. 


But streams shall meet it by-and-by 
From thousand sympathetic hearts, 
Together swelling high 


Their chant of many parts. 
Keble in ‘* The Christian Year.” 


It requires a sterner virtue than good nature to 
hold fast to truth, that it is nobler to be shabby and 
honest than to do 
things handsomely 


in debt. 
J. H. Ewing. 


O Master Work- 
man, if Thou 
choose 

The thing I make, 
the tool I use, 

If all be wrought 
to Thy design 

And Thou trans- 
mute the me 
and mine, 

The noise of saw and 
plane shall be 

Part in the heav- 
enly harmony ; 

And all the din of 
working days 

Reach Thee as deep 
and peaceful 
praise. 


Folks that think 
too much of what’s 
a-comin’ most 
likely won’t attend 


to what there is. 
Eben Flolden. 


A lie travels 
round the world 
while Truth is put- 
ting on her boots. 

C. H. Spurgeon. 


Every ideal has 
to be built up on 
the rock-bottom 
foundation of com- 


mon-sense. 
Richard King. 


Photo ty 
Donald McLeish. 
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By HELENA and GORDON FRASER | 


BEFORE making a few suggestions for 
the poultry yard in July we should like 
to refer once more to the subject of 
last month’s article, as we are now 
able to give results up to the end of 
March. 

It will be recalled that certain of the 
pullets had been made up into, small 
pens, having part use of an outside run. 
Actually four pens got half a day’s run 
out every second day, weather per- 
mitting. These four pens included two 
pullet pens and two pens of old birds. 
The pullet pens consisted of a pen of 
Light Sussex and a pen of White Wyan- 
dottes. Both the pens of old birds were 
White Wyandottes. 

Results from Small 
Units. 

Both the pullet pens have laid very 
well up to the end of March—we had 
fifteen or sixteen eggs from seventeen 
birds on several occasions, and it is very 
seldom there were not at least twelve 
eggsin the day. The other two pens have 
been very uncertain, and nine or ten 
eggs were collected on very few days, 
half-a-dozen being about the average. 
In no case was hatchability very good, 
but on the other hand the chicks 
hatched did quite well and there was 
no loss. 

The pen of Rhode Island Reds con- 
tinued to do well and hatchability has 
been fairly good. 


Results from Large Pens 
were Not so Good. 


The big pen of old birds has been 
practically cleared out. These were all 
White Wyandottes and did very badly. 
The big pen of pullets improved in 
production, but had not nearly as good 
a record as the two small pens of pullets. 
The eggs were, however, of very good 
quality, and the number of small eggs 
not out of the way—about four dozen 
out of every thirty-five or thirty-six 
dozen. : 

Owing to better weather the general 
health of the flock had much improved, 
but cases of cramp still occurred, such 
cases being very stubborn. It was still 
mainly among Wyandottes that the 
trouble developed, but one or two cases 
appeared among the Rhodes; they had 
been immune up to the time of writing 
last month’s article. 

Comparative Figures under 
Different Conditions. 

As we were then at the height of the 
“flush ’’ season, it is interesting to com- 
pare this year’s with last year’s figures. 
Last year, with good runs for the birds, 
during the last week of March every 
hundred layers were producing an average 
of sixty-six eggs a day. This year for the 
same period under practically intensive 
conditions we only got an average of 
forty-eight eggs a day from a hundred 
birds. This year there were a few hens 
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sitting or brooding chicks during the . 
period, but very little broodiness, so 
the difference is rather striking. The 
feeding has been practically the same, 
and the food-stuffs have been of excellent 
quality. The percentage of pullets was 
higher than last year, which makes a 
still worse comparison. We find that 
this big difference is to a large extent due 
to the poor production of the second and 
third year birds, as these were not doing - 
better than about twenty eggs a day per 
hundred birds. Actually we found that 
the proportion from the pullets was 
fifty-six eggs a day per hundred birds, 
so that they show a rather better record. 
This is, however, not very good, as last 
year the puliet figure was over seventy 
eggs a day per hundred birds. 

Some fairly Safe 

Conclusions. 

We apologise for all these figures, but 
without them it is difficult to convince 
ourselves or others as to the relative 
merits of the two systems, and we are 
putting our experiences at the service of 
others for what they are worth. These 
figures only confirm our view as to 
keeping heavy breeds intensively. 

Pullets, well housed and kept in small 
units, and if possible given an occasional 
trun out, will give their owner a very 
fair return, probably nearly as good as 
where a good run is available. 

Second year birds are not worth 


keeping intensively, so it will be best to 
replace with pullets every year. 

On the whole it is best not to try and 
Ereed your own chicks from intensively 
kept birds, as you may find hatching 
results rather unsatisfactory. The best 


results will probably be obtained from 


early hatched pullets. They should be 
hatched in February or early March, so 


they may be well matured before their 
eggs are required for hatching in the 


following February and March, and 
great care should be exercised in the 
selection of a suitable cockerel.. Then, 
if you don’t expect more than eight or 
nine eggs out of the dozen to hatch, you 
may get satisfactory results. The pullets 
from this hatch, however, should not 
be used for breeding the following year, 
even if they can be given semi-intensive 


coaditions, as they are unlikely to have’ 


sufficient stamina, and will only 
be useful to provide eggs for con- 
sumption and ptobably will not 
produce as many eggs as their 
mothers. : 


It is now Time to Cull Out all 
not Required Next Year. 


Turning to more immediate 
concerns, July should see the 
culling out of all those birds no 
longer required. Production will 
drop steadily from now onwards, 
and early moulters will begin to 
show up. ‘These birds are usually 
not worth keeping, for although 
they start to moult under favour- 
able conditions, it will generally 
be found that they take double 
the time that their later moulting 
sisters take over it, and are often 
out of production for three or four 
months, putting on fat instead of 
producing eggs. Quite fair prices 
can be obtained in July for these 
birds as boiling fowls, whereas a 
little later on there is very little 
demand for them. Therefore get 
rid of them as soon as you can, 
using them for your own require- 
ments, or disposing of them to 
others as boilers. You are thus 
getting rid of what will otherwise 
mean a dead loss and at the same 
time you are giving the rest of 
your stock more “ elbow room.” 

Your birds should not start 
moulting till well into August, 
and you will find that the best 
layers unless forced into a moult 
will not moult till later still. 
These birds will continue to lay 
well right up to the period of 
moult, and will keep you supplied 
with eggs till the pullets make a 
start. 

Help the Birds over 
a Hot Spell. 

During the hot weather—we do 
sometimes get a bit of sunshine 
in July—keep the conditions as 


The Home Acre in July 


easy and comfortable as possible for 
the birds. A plentiful supply of water 
and a bit of shade will be a great help 
to them, and clean conditions are an ob- 
vious necessity. A careful watch should 
be kept for insect pests, especially 
the red mite, which may be found in 
large patches under the ends of the 
perches, etc., when precautions have not 
been taken to deal with it. The ends 
of the perches and the sockets they rest 
in should be painted with creosoté at 


intervals. This will generally dispose of 
them, as they cannot live in the light, 
and therefore spend the day in such 


places, crawling along the perches at 
night and feeding on the birds during the 
dark hours, and then returning to their 
haunts - before daylight. When in 
sufficient quantities, they can weaken the 
birds very considerably, as will be obvious 





HER FAMILY. 
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from their appearance when distended 
with the blood of their victims. 

We have seen a patch of them several 
square inches in extent, and containing 
many thousands of the mites where they 
had found quarters behind a loose batten 
on which the perches rested. The birds 
must have had a bad time of it in that 
house, and the condition of the batten 
was only accidentally discovered; as the 
space between it and the side of the 
house was hardly wide enough to admit 
the blade of a knife. This will show that 
close inspection is necessary. ; 


Do not keep too Many 
Cockerels. 


Give the young stock all the space you 
can spare them, and keep using or dis-) 
posing of the surplus cockerels, They 
eat a lot of food and the price per pound 
will fall rapidly from now on. | Dispose- 


Photo by C. Reid, Wishaw, 
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The Home Acre in July 


of them when four or five pounds in 
weight inthe case of heavy bréeds.' The 
light breed cockerels are best used for 
your own consumption, as they will not 
make much when sold. Keepa few pro- 
mising cockerels according to your re- 
quirements for next season’s pens, but 
do not keep too many, as it will not be 
easy to dispose of them as stock birds 
unless you are well known, and they 
will eat a lot between this and next 
January. 

Take a little time to clean up and put 
away all coops, portable runs, and hatch- 
ing and rearing appliances. You will 
want them again next year, so they are 
worth taking care of. A good coat of 
creosote to all wooden appliances will 
extend their life. All metal appliances 
should be thoroughly scrubbed and 
washed down with a disinfectant. It 
is surprising how long germs will survive 
if not dealt with drastically. 

Incubators want careful attention, as 
the damp heat generated makes a fine 
seed bed for all sorts of germs. Therefore, 
see they are put away well cleaned and 
disinfected, and note any small repairs 
that require attention before next 
season. 


Dugald had been invited, but would 
not come. His sister Marie had accepted 
her invitation, and was very comfort- 
ably ensconced in the best spare bed- 
room. 

Orris had asked that she might be 
left undisturbed in her room till the 
carriage came to take her to church. 
Perkins had been allowed to get out 
the old-fashioned brougham, which Miss 
Lyle so seldom used, for the occasion. 

At eleven o’clock she heard a soft 
knock at her door. It was Pippa, almost 
hidden by the big white bridal bouquet 
which she was carrying. 

“It’s for you, Aunt Ollie, it’s all come 
out of the ’servatory. And, oh, how 
lovelly you are !”’ 

“And you, Pippa, are my sweet white 
Elf indeed.”’ 

For Jock had asked that Orris should 
be in the traditional white, and very 
queenly she looked in the soft white 
satin gown with no trimming of any 
kind about her, except an Italian lace 
berthe and her veil, both heirlooms be- 
longing to her mother. Pippa, in her 
tiny white frock and lace cap, with 
silver ribbon and a silver sash around 


her waist, was a dainty picture. Her 
cheeks were pink with excitement. 
Orris stooped and kissed her. 
“My darling!” she said. ‘ What 


lovely flowers! Isit time to go?” 
Pippa nodded. 


Gardening Notes 

There is as usual plenty of work to be 
done in the garden both among the 
flowers and the vegetables. 

In the vegetable garden many empty 
spaces are available where early crops 
are done with, and these should be filled 
up as soon as possible with winter greens, 
sprouts, late broccoli, and other plants 
from the seed bed. Lift early potatoes 
even if the tops have not quite withered. 
Shailots should also be lifted and placed 
inthe suntoripen. Plant out leeks and 
celery plants for late use. 

Sow Early Maturing Varieties 
for Late Pickings. 

Those who wish to have a succession 
of good things as late into the year as 
possible should make sowings of peas, 
dwarf French beans, carrots, beet, cauli- 
flower, lettuce, onion, radish,. spinach, 
and turnip. All these may give excel- 
lent results provided certain rules are 
followed. The seeds must all be of very 
quickly maturing varieties, sowings 
should be made rather thinly, and the 
seedlings must be thinned out as soon as 
possible so as to encourage rapid growth. 
It is, of course, useless to transplant any 
of the seedlings, as the check to their 
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Continued from page 614 


“Miss Lyle is waiting, and the carriage 
is here, and Bess and Bones have real 
satin rosettes to their ears.’’ 

Then they descended the stairs, and 
Marie at the bottom, gave Orris a quick 
kiss before she got into the carriage. 

‘ itis; as Shame,’* “she. sada sithat 
you should not be in town amongst 
all your friends. Who is there to admire 
you here, except a handful of fisher-. 
folk ae 

Her words sent Orris into her carriage 
with a smile. Miss Lyle followed her, for 
she was going to give her away. She had 
discarded her usual severe style of dress, 
and was in a powder-blue_ crépe-de- 
chine gown, with black velvet hat and 
ostrich feathers, and black fox fur 
round her shoulders. She looked, as she 
was, a very handsome woman. 

They were very silent as they drove 
to the little church. It was a painful 
occasion to Miss Lyle. She remembered, 
as.a young woman, how she had hoped 
to come to that same church as a bride. 
Her wedding day had been fixed and 
she was within a week of it when the 
tragedy occurred that took her fiancé 
from her. 

And Orris began to feel nervous. They 
found quite a little crowd collected in 


’ the church porch. The carriage which 


preceded them had been hired from the 
inn, and contained Marie and Pippa. 
A few minutes later and Orris and 
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growth would occupy too much time 
now. 

Out-door tomatoes require plenty of 
attention, and all the side shoots should 
be pinched out as they appear, and the 
tip of the main shoot should be cut off 
as soon as three or four bunches of the 
fruits have set. Do not do this before 
that time as it will retard the fruit. 
Where the leaves are shading the fruit 
remove them. 

There should be plenty of good straw- 
berry layers by now. These should be 
pegged down to the ground or may be 
pegged down into small pots, say, four 
inches wide, to be planted out to form a 
new bed in August or early September. 

It is still too early to sow for spring 
cabbage in most districts. If too early 
a sowing is made the plants will probably 
bolt in the spring. The end of the month 
is quite early enough, and usually the 
first week of August will be about right. 
Do not forget to sow a little parsley for 
winter use. E 

In the flower garden many seeds of 
perennials may still be sown. A sowing 
of wallflowers and antirrhinum should 
not be neglected. Wallflowers should be 
sown as early as possible. 


Jock stood side by side taking part in 
one of the most solemn services in the 
Prayer Book. 

Jock was very grave. His erect stal- 
wart figure evolved admiration from 
some of the village women. 

“Ay, he du be a praper man, sure 
*nuff. He holds his head like a king! 
Vit to wed the dear lady!” 

When it was over, and Jock was 
driving back in the brougham with his 
bride, he took her hand in his, 

‘““My greatest moment in my life!” 
he said. ‘‘ But oh, sweetheart, what a 
nervous opportunity it is! What a 
comfort to feel we shall never have to 
go through it again !”’ 2 

And Orris’s amusement at his speech 
took away her momentary feeling of 
shyness. 

They had a pleasant informal meal 
at the house before departing for the 
tiny village in Cornwall where they 
were going to have a fortnight’s honey- 
moon. At first they meant to dispense 
with that, but later Orris began to think 
differently. 

“It will do you good to get right 


away from your farm, Jock. Let us 
have a complete holiday with 
nothing to distract us.’ To 
And so to Cornwall they went, Be 
: : : , con- 
and Pippa waited impatiently ela 
for the time when she should ded. 


join them at Pinestones 
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By Mrs. GORDON-STABLES 


All Inquiries regarding any of the Items mentioned in our Magazine must be addressed to the 
EDITOR, accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope and a Coupon from the current issue 


HERE are some notes that may render 
less arduous your summer-time shopping, 
for no woman really finds in hot weather 
that delight in making the round of the 
shops that is usually laid to her credit. 
All relate to some gadget that should 
add to the pleasure of running a house- 
hold, by either lightening the labour 
attendant on it, or increasing the effi- 
ciency of its equipment. 

Our illustrations show some of the 





THE ‘*FLOREAT’’ EMBROIDERED CURTAIN. 
OF CREAM NET WITH BIRDS AND FLOWERS 
IN CHARMING SHADES OF GREEN, PINK, 
HELIOTROPE, YELLOW, BROWN, BLUE, WITH 
EFFECTIVE TOUCHES OF BLACK AND WHITE. 


season’s newest effects in window cur- 
tain nets, which can be had in the 
loveliest of colour combinations—and 
unfadable into the bargain. 

A Wardrobe 

Fitment. 

Fitments many and various for in- 
creasing the hanging accommodation of 
a wardrobe or built-in cupboard have 
made their appearance on the market of 
late, but none, I think, that have com- 
bined within themselves so many obvious 
virtues as the ‘‘Heath ”’ Fitment, which 
boasts half-a-dozen “‘ gliders ’’—that is 


‘Price, 97s. 6d. per 
pair, 3¢ yards by 
50 inches wide. 


to say, small metal squares, each per- 
forated with a hole into which the hook 
of the hanger is slipped. This arrange- 
ment: prevents the dislodgment of one 
garment while another is being removed, 
and at the same time facilitates the 
drawing backwards and forwards of the 
different hangers. The fitment itself is 
on the draw-out principle, so that one 
may deal with its burden outside of the 
cupboard—that is to say, untrammelled 


THE ‘‘WISTARIA’ 


: 


by the rest of its contents. The price of 
the fitment, which is particularly neat 
in its construction and smooth plated 
finish, is 2s. 6d. 

And while on this matter, it may be 
mentioned that the price of the very 
practical flexible curtain rod with the 
gliders for the casement hangings, pro- 
duced by the same firm, has lately been 
reduced from 1s. to 9d. a foot. 

Pail Protection. 

Few things are more productive of 
disgruntlement than to discover that the 
housemaid’s pail has left behind it, either 
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CURTAIN. 
CREAM NET, EMBROIDERED IN BROWN, 
WHITE AND YELLOW. 


on carpet, linoleum, or tiles, an ugly 
round mark where it has been put down 
wet. The rubber ‘‘ Protectorim’’ has 
been invented to rule out such trouble 
from the scheme of things ; it slips over 
the base of a bucket—or of a bowl or a 
baby’s bath equally, an’ you will—and 
so eliminates all risk both of scratching 
and of marking. Thus, supposing that 
in a kitchen-dining-room you have to 
carry out the washing-up on a table that 





OF DEEP 


Price, 57s. 6d., per 


pair, 34 yards by 
50 inches wide. 


is not strictly of the kitchen variety, you 
may do so without scratching your 
polished one, while a hot-water jug may 
also be placed just anywhere you please 
without leaving behind it visible signs 
of its advent in a round white circle. 
The price of a “‘ Protectorim ’’ is 2s. 


An Improvised 
Wash Basin. 


Bath-room ablutions during the day 
have generally now been recognised as a 
great aid in the reduction of labour, yet 
many of us, unblessed with a wash-basin 
fitment in the bath-room, have been 


Iautensive Shopping 





SUN PINE ART SILK NET IN 
UNFADABLE COLOURS WITH 
PATTERN IN GOLD. 


obliged still to cling to the bed-room 


washstand policy. Now comes a very 
ingenious idea for converting the bath in 
the twinkling of an eye into a basin. It 
takes the form of a white enamelled 
fitment of a width that corresponds with 
that of an ordinary bath across its 
centre, and is constructed with a depres- 
sion in basin form, fitted with a plug to 
drain it, and flanked by another, per- 
forated, to take the soap. The rim of the 
fitment holds it in position, and rubber 
pads are fitted below at each corner to 


UNFADABLE SUN INDRA STRIPE NET 
CONES IN VARIOUS COLOURS. 


Price, 38. 3d. per yard, 
52 inches wide. 


thes, - eyes 

tava! ae eh Bs 
Price, 6s. 11d. per yard, 
50 inches wide, 


SUN VEDA ART SILK NET IN 
UNFADABLE BLUE AND GREY, 





PETES 


Price, 5s. 6d. per yard, 
43 inches wide. 


AND OTHER COLOURINGS. 


prevent any damage accruing to the 
bath. As the weight is very small, it is 
a perfectly easy matter to lift the tray 
on and off. The cost of a “‘ Poshwash ”’ 
is 12s. 6d. 


And an Improved 
Soap-box. 


And while on the subject of soap, let 
me bring to your notice, for travelling 
ends, a hygienic soap-box which avoids 
the pernicious habit, proper to the 
majority of soap-boxes, of encouraging 
the soap to cling to the base and 
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5UN CARPET-COLOURED MUSLIN. 


there set up an unseemly mess. This 
particular 1s. 6d. box has an auto- 
matic draining tray which keeps the 
soap entrusted to it dry and hard, and 
thus prevents wastage. The tray is on 
self-adjustable hinges, so that when the 
lid is opened, the plate on which the 
soap rests is lifted up free of the bottom. 
The box is made of unrustable alu- 
minium. 
Also for the Travelling 
Trunk. ; 
Although not strictly belonging to 





BROWN 
AND BLUE STRIPED WITH FLOWERS AND 
FRUITS OF CRIMSON, BLUE, AND GREEN. 


Price, 10s. gd. per yard, 
50 inches wide. 


the domestic category, it is difficult to 
exclude from the month’s list of novel- 
ties so commendable a thing as a hair- 
brush which allows its bristle-portion 
to be lifted free of its back for washing 
purposes. Most of us know the tribula- 
tion of spirit that overcomes us on seeing 
some cherished hair-brush lose its beauty 
of finish through repeated ablutions, and 
take we never so great care, this result 
seems inevitable in the long run. Now 
the Crosby Brush knows better. It 
possesses a little spring that releases 
its refill of bristles at a touch, so that 
this can be perfectly sterilised through 
and through (a matter impossible under 
the old form of backed-in brush), and 
returned to its framework without the 
latter ever having so much as seen the 
washing-bowl. Naturally this helps 
enormously, not alone to preserve the 
appearance of the brush, but also to 
keep it in-a germ-free condition. The 
bristles themselves are set into a base 
of aluminium, perforated and glazed, 
that shows at a glance whether or not 
the brush is perfectly clean. It neither 
absorbs water nor harbours dirt. The 
Institute of Hygiene has approved the 
brush, the price of which ranges from 
12s. 6d. 

A Universal 

Strainer. 

The bachelor-girl, whether at home or 
on holiday, may well take note of a 
Is. strainer with a terraced top which 
will fit itself on to practically any teapot, 
coffeepot or jug, and enable her to make 
herself a cup of coffee or tea or a glass 
of lemonade free from grounds, tea- 
leaves or pips, as the case may be—or 
should she have no pot or jug available 
on her travels, to make herself the drink 
straight into the cup or glass. The 
various terraces of the top of the 
strainer gain it its sobriquet of “ Uni- 
versal,’’ and so do away with all neces- 
sity for equipping oneself with strainers 
of different sizes and for different pur- 
poses. The strainer in question is made 
of aluminium. 

A Practical Chop- 
ping Bowl. 

The difficulties of chopping effectually 
on a flat surface are obvious to anyone 
“who has attempted to chop parsley and 
such-like stuffs without scattering the 
bits abroad and achieving cut fingers 
into the bargain. Far more practical is 
the wooden chopping bowl with its own 
knife with the rounded blade to fit it. 
The foodstuff is kept tidily in the base 
while the knife, being shaped to the bowl, 
meets the material all the time. The 
price of the two is 4s. 6d. 

An Economical 
Mustard-Pot. 

A good deal more mustard is wasted 
in all probability than is ever consumed, 
partly because of the difficulty of helping 
oneself to the appropriately small quan- 


tity required, and partly because of the 
ease with which the ordinary mustard- 
pot allows its contents to dry and grow 
stale. The new mustard-pot of china 
has a nickel top and an inside cone of 
china that, when pressed from the base, 
sends up a small amount of the mustard 
through the cone’s aperture at the top. 
Thus not alone does one’s plate receive 
at a time no more than will be needed 
of the condiment, but the air being 
unable to reach the surface of it within 
the pot, the mixture keeps good far 
longer. The pot can equally well be 
used for icing, when birthday or Christ- 
mas cakes are afoot. Its price is 3s. 6d. 


A Kneeling- 
Mat. 


Whether you kneel to do your weeding, 
your cleaning, or your playing with the 
nursery-folk, you will find that a 
“ Kneel-on-Air ’’ Mat of rubber will take 
all the tiredness out of the business. For 
the rubber is resilient in a way that does 
not apply to the ordinary kneeling mat, 
and it can, moreover, be washed with 
the greatest ease after use, a hole being 
conveniently provided at one end by 
which to hang it up to dry. The mat is 
roughly shaped to take the knees and 
has a neat rim to prevent their coming 
into contact with the damp ground 
when scrubbing or gardening is in pro- 
gress. Its price is 5s. 

A Safety 
Armlet. 

Mention of the nursery calls to mind 
a little contrivance which should be 
useful to mothers whose children are at 
the stage when they tend to test the 
objects in their proximity by putting 
them into their mouths. This consists 
of a pair of armlets, made in a thin light 
substance, and so proportioned that 
while a child may use its arms, when 
wearing them, with perfect freedom in 
every other direction, it cannot reach its 
mouth. The armlets tie on to the lower 
part of the arm and cannot hurt the 
child in any way. Their price is 3s. 6d. - 
A Labour-Savirg 
Spoon. c 

The “‘ Homesneeda ’’ Spoon is one that 
plays a variety of culinary roles. Firstly, 
being perforated generously, it enables 
the cook to lift peas and beans out of the 
water in which they have been boiled, 
free of liquid, and to test a few during 
the cooking process with greater ease 
than is possible when an ordinary spoon 
is used. Secondly, it will act as an egg 
separator, allowing the white of the egg 
that is cracked into it to drop through 
its holes, while the yolk is left cleanly 
behind. Thirdly, it will serve as an egg 
whisk to the white, quickly frothing up 
through its perforations the liquid, and 
calling for nothing more elaborate than 
a plate on which to do so. Fourthly, it 
lifts fried foods from their pan free of 
grease; and, fifthly, it creams butter 
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and sugar particularly rapidly. It 
charges a mere 2s. 6d. for its useful self. 
An Adaptable 

Corer. 

Apples have a way of growing in a 
variety of sizes, but the usual apple- 
corer makes no provision for this, pene- 
trating but half-way into the heart of a 
big sample and cutting out possibly too 
large a portion from the small ‘one. 
Hence the utility of a double-ended 
corer with a wooden handle which 
enables the metal portion to fit itself at 
which extremity it sees fit, thus giving 
alternative sizes of bore for the large and 
small varieties respectively. Its price 
is 1s. 6d. 


A Dripless 
Teapot. 


Many a teapot that professes to be 
immune from drips have I met with in 
my time, but with most there has been 
a catch, such as a spout that refused 
to pour freely or a shape most un- 
pleasing to the eye. The ‘‘ Camel” 
Dripless Teapot overcomes both diffi- 
culties, for it pours well and is good to 
look on. Its way of overcoming the 
drip difficulty is by providing a channel 
from the lip into a chamber at the base 
of the spout, so that any drops are bound 
to run back along it instead of landing 
on the table-cloth or tray. The crux of 
the matter lies in the fact that no matter 
how good a shape a spout may be in 
itself, this goodness does not rule out 
dribbles, so that there has to be some 
additional means of achieving the spot- 
less end. It’s the channel that does it. 
Prices vary from 1s. 9d., and shapes and 
decorations are various. 

To Facilitate 
Appliqués. 

The sewing on of cretonne appliqués 
to a filet net for the purpose of making 
duchesse sets and brise-bise curtains is 
a tedious business and apt to result like- 
wise in effects that are not so profes- 
sional as the labour involved might 
warrant. Hence the welcome | which 
should be extended to a certain adhesive 
which is to be used for the ordinary pur- 
poses for which a paste is employed and 
also for the decorative ends on which I 
have touched. Cotton appliqués laid on 
to a net after they have been lightly 
brushed with “ Gripfix’’ adhere more 
closely than the proverbial brother and 
without a crease or a wrinkle. I can 
visualise the most dainty of summer 
bedspreads and hangings made from a 
floral cretonne and a few yards of dyed 
net in a tone that harmonises with the 
colour scheme of the room. Ne’er a 
stitch will have to be set. 

Unfadables. 

Do not forget when you are ordering 
your “Sunpruf’’ Casement Cloth this 
summer that there are various other 
“unfadables’’ that call likewise for 
your attention. One is the series of 

[Concluded on page 638. 





““Srerms to me,’’ said Miss Trim with 
that disconcerting frankness that dis- 
tinguishes her in the cause of beauty, 
“ that a good many of you would be all 
the better for a little instruction as to 
how to care for your faces. What’s the 
good of my spending time and energy 
on helping to make pretty clothes, if it 
isn’t a pretty complexion that you’re 
going to display above them ? My! how 
some of you have let the summer sun 
play havoc with your skins. Here’s the 
sun doing its best to dry up the tissues, 
and you apparently letting it have its 
way. Fie on you!” 

“You don’t mean to tellus, Miss 
Trim,’ came a voice from the back of 
the room, ‘“‘ that you are going to advise 
us to fill our dressing-tables with cosme- 
tiques ? If I had the money, I haven’t 
the time to apply them, and if I had the 
time, I haven’t the inclination ’’—this 
with an air of virtue. 

“T don’t mean to tell you to use any- 
thing more than a good cold cream and 
a simple vanishing cream. There is a 
splendid lotion, too, that I wot of which 
does wonders in clearing the skin and 
making it soft, and this, like the creams, 
is to be had at practically any chemist’s 
and at a very small cost, so you need not 
bother about concocting anything from 
recipes. What you do need to bother 
about is the art of employing them.” 

“They can’t prevent sunburn,” 
grumbled someone with a face in which 
freckles and sunburn struggled for 
mastery. 

A Sunburn 
Hint. 

“‘ Well, they’ve prevented it with your 
humble servant all right,’’ contended 
Miss Trim contentedly. ‘‘ You see, in 
this sort of weather I never sally forth 
without giving my face protection 
against sunrays, and I never return 
without soothing it and cleansing it free 
from dust... The protection consists in 
massaging a little of the vanishing cream 
into my face before dusting it ever so 
lightly with rice powder, and the after- 
walk treatment consists in massaging it 
with the cold cream and then wiping it 
very gently with a bit of soft linen. 
Then I finish off with a dabof the lotion, 
and all the roughness, the tingling and 
the irritation just take unto themselves 
wings. ~ You see, the method is scientif- 
ically right. First comes the thin coating 
to counteract the effect of the sun, then 
the ridding of the pores of dust from 
exposure, then the cooling and soothing 
of the exposed parts.” 





“T gave up massaging my face with 
creams,’’ grumbled somebody, “ simply 
because I discovered that I was inducing 
ugly ‘ broken veins’ and enlarged pores 
by persisting in it. Don’t you find that 
trouble arises in those directions, Miss 
Trim?” : 

“No, I do not,’’ was the emphatic 
answer, “and for the reason that my 


massage is performed with discretion. 


You must have rubbed, and not mas- 
saged at all, to produce those dread 
results. Massage is done with the lightest 
possible movement of the finger-tips—a 
caressing, gentle motion that cannot 
drag or pull the skin—and, of course, the 
tiniest quantity of the cream or lotion 
must be applied at a time lest pores 
become clogged. And here let me tell 
you that the best preparations in the 
world will fall short unless you have 
trained yourself to use them rightly. 
Now, you, for instance ’’—pointing to a 
girl with deep lines between her eye- 
brows, engendered doubtless by a habit 
of frowning—‘‘ might banish the ‘ frown- 
line’ by learning the proper movement 
for eradicating it.” 

The Movements 

in Massage. ~ 

‘Keep it not from me,”’ begged the 
unhappy owner, and Miss Trim complied. 

“ Well,” said she, ‘‘ there must be for 
you no downward massage ; every night 
and every morning you must gently 
follow up those furrows with fingers 
dipped in cold cream, keeping the pres- 
sure towards the top of your brow and 
in an outward direction. I don’t promise 
that the lines are going to vanish com- 
pletely, but the flesh will become so 
much more soft and supple that they will 
grow gradually far less pronounced, less 
deep and less conspicuous.”’ 

For Crows- 
feet. 

““My lines all come round about my 
eyes,’ wailed a woman whom one might 
have reckoned middle-agéd, had not 
that expression been expunged of late 
from the dictionary. “They are so 
ageing, yet I suppose there’s nothing to 
be done for them.”’ 

“Nothing of the sort,’’ was the brisk 
retort. ‘‘ Don’t use more than a single 
finger for them, and bring it from the 
nose in a semicircular movement right 
round the eye till it comes to a level 
with the eyebrow. Again, press in one 
direction only; the return journey 
would do more harm than good and 
only produce bagginess. Work on the 
two eyes with the two hands at one and 
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the same time, and when you have com- 
pleted the semicircle each time, end up 
with ever so slight a pressure of the 
fingers. Much the same treatment is 
useful for mitigating the lines round the 
mouth. Begin at the base of them and 
bring your creamed fingers upwards with 
a semicircular action, pointing outwards, 
and® after persevering for some time 
you'll’ surely find an improvement.” 

“ Are all the movements, upwards, 
Miss Trim ? ’”’ queried a voice anxiously. 
Double Chins. 

‘By no means. For instance, if you 
suffer from a double chin, the movement 
will be directly horizontal. In that 
case you will need to use all the fingers - 
of each hand, and beginning at the- 
centre of the throat, firmly massage the 
sagging flesh backwards towards the 
nape of the neck.. You want rather more 
cream for this than for the other exer- 
cises, for it will have to penetrate quite 
a biggish surface to do its work properly. 
It is wonderful how it induces the 
muscles and tissues to do their job effi- 
ciently. Of course, if the throat itself, 
rather than the chin, is sagging, or if 
there are hollows at its base, then make 
the movement a downward one from 
below the chin on either side, moving the 
fingers outwards in the direction of the 
shoulders. You’ll not only improve the 
contours, but whiten the surface of the 
skin at one and the same time. Anyone 
else any grievances with their appear-. 
ance. 7 

“Rather. Just look at my dreadful 
arms.’’ And a pair of roughened brown 
arms that I should say had done a deal 
of gardening or boating, were held up 
for inspection. 

“They ave pretty bad,’ agreed Miss 
Trim, with a smile. “ But they needn’t 
remain so. Massage the hands first with 
a touch of the cold-cream, working from 
the fingers towards the wrist and using 
the tips of the fingers, not the palm of 
the hand, as is usually done. Then begin 
on the arms themselves, and here avoid 
any circular movement. Hold the arm 
that is to be treated, upwards and with 
the fingers and thumb of the other hand 
massage from wrist to elbow with the 
cream. If your arm be over-plump, the 
method should correct that fault at the 
same time. A little lotion applied at the 
end will make for greater delicacy of 
colour and surface. And I hope to see 
you all looking a deal better for my 
advice next time we meet. In the 
language of broadcasting, ‘Good-night, 
everybody.’ ” 





Felt or Cloth Flowers. _ 





By MARY 


I Hope that you are as 
pleased as I am that flower 
trimmed hats are once 


“more in fashion; not only 


for the summer months 
are they to bloom for us, 
but the autumn too is to 
be brightened by bunches 
and wreaths on silk and 
satin and felt, where now 
they flower on straw. 
Lovely cop- 


ies of natural 
flowers are to be had, and these, of course, 
require the skill of the professional for 
their creation, but there are many floral 
decorations that can just as well be made 
by the amateur with clever fingers and a 
little patience, not to mention such mate- 
rials as silk, satin, felt, or cloth and beads. 


Flat Flowers are the 
Easiest to Make. 


Let us take the easiest first, the bunch 
of felt flowers on Fig. 1. Everything here 
depends on the choice of the right colours ; 
the shape of each flower is more or less a 
round, which is cut out of soft felt, firm 
cloth, or suéde: For the double flowers 
two or more rounds are cut and sewn 
together with metal or crystal beads that 
form the stamen of the flower. The leaves 
are stitched with silk to form the veins. 
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Fig. 3. Satin Flowers. 
Fig. 2. Quilted Flowers. 


Fig. 1. Felt Flowers. 


Quilted 


As to the colour- 


in these days 


of vivid colours one 


can practic- 
ally mix any 
amount, but 
they must of 
course tone 
one with the 
other; you 
can mix pur- 
ple and blue 
and amber 
and red, but 
there must be 
the right tone 
of each; your 
own good eye 
or that of an 
artist friend 
will help you 
in this. Very 
charming bun- 
ches can be 
made of four 
or five shades 
of mauve or 
blue mixed 





MEADOWS 


with green leaves. When 
choosing colours I find a 
pattern book very useful ; 
there you get most of 
the fashionable colours in 
many shades, and can 
judge your effects quite 
easily. 

If you have been wise 
enough to keep old pattern 
books and snippets from 
home dress- 
making in 
yout = bit 
bag” then 
you will be 
a good step towards success in your home- 
made flower venture. 





Satin Flowers. 


Quilted Flowers are 
a Revival. 


Fig. 2 shows a new form of decoration 
that has been evolved froma very old one: 
the quilting of our grandmothers and their 
mothers. You can make these quilted 
flowers on shapes cut out of flexible card- 
board, or better still, tailor’s canvas. 
These shapes are padded with a little 
wadding, covered with silk or satin, and 
stitched to form the petals. 

A darker centre can be painted with 
dabs of water-colour, or stitched with 
darker silk. 
Three or four of these 
flat flowers are sewn on to 
a broad ribbon that goes 
round the crown. A very 
effective padded flower 3 
can be made by cutting § 
out single flowers from a 
printed crépe-de- chine 
or satin and quilting 
them. 


Flowers. 
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Satin Flowers are 
always Becoming. 


The tightly packed 
bunch of silk and satin 
flowers, shown in Fig. 3, 
is made of twists and 
loops and rolled pieces 
of ribbon. The easiest 
roses. can be made by 
folding a strip of silk in 
half and then rolling it 
loosely, a few stitches in 
the middle make the inner 
end secure and give an 
idea of tightly folded 
petals. 

Another way is to make 
each petal out of a short 
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Fig. 4. Feather Trimming. 
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Flower Trimmed Hats Again 


piece of ribbon, and tuck the ends into each other with 
a few stitches. 

The grapes are filled with wadding, each grape is made 
separately and the bunch is tightly packed. These silk 
flowers have been used on dainty articles of furniture 
for some time, but the idea of letting them decorate 
the back of a hat is new, and since a bought bunch 
of silk flowers is a considerable outlay, it may be 
worth your while to spend some ingenuity and time on 
making one. 

Feather flowers are perhaps the most beautiful of 
all the artificial ones. They are so dainty and light in 
weight as to make them an ideal hat trimming. _ There 
are roses and anemones, tulips and peonies that can 
hardly be distinguished from real ones, but unfortunately 
they are extremely dear. 

The more elaborate ones are possibly difficult for the 
amateur to make. She can, however, attempt a flat 
flower such as the zinnia or marigold. The small breast 
feathers of the hen or goose can be tinted with coloured 





Summer-time spells garden-time to the children, 
when they’re able to play outside for hours. Or if 
there isn’t a garden for them, they’ll want to dash 
off to the nearest park or playground instead. 

And mother sighs as she thinks of Belinda’s 
new day dress; or visions Penelope’s pretty wool 
embroidered frock as it will appear after a few 
minutes’ Red-Indian-Desert-Island-Pirate playing. 

Make the children pretty pinafores to cover 
their frocks, and they will delight in wearing them. 

Made of impertinently bright printed materials in 


‘inks or water-colour paints, and stuck with glue on a 


cardboard or tailor’s canvas disk to make a very credit- 
able imitation of what might be called a conventional 
marigold. 

You start the centre with a few small feathers tinted 
green, and work round these in circles of orange coloured 
feathers to the edge of the disk, where a double row of 
feathers is stuck on so that the fluffy edges come on the 
outside. 

Only the tips of the little feathers are used, the hard 
quill would be impossible to persuade into a round, 
and please be very careful to stick each feather separately. 
I can imagine a soft felt hat with a squarish crown in 
pale grey looking delightful with a wreath of flat 
marigolds or zinnias or single dahlias. Just try it on 
a dull day, when tennis or golf are impossible, or any 
time when a table, a pot of glue or tube of seccotine and 
a handful of feathers are near. 

Readers will remember that we gave an article in 
our March number: on ‘‘ Making Feather Flowers.” 





Two Pretty Cretonne Pinafores. The Design on the left can be mede with : 


Side Extensions to cover the Back of the Skirt if desired. 


No. 9418. No. 9419.” 


gay patterns and colourings, the wee people will positively clamour to be allowed 
to don these three déar littke styles that will be more fun than work to run together. 


Each in sizes for 2, 
4 and 6 years. 


Patterns, price 5d., 
postage extra. 


Address to the 
“Girl’s Own” Fashion 
Editor, 4, Bouverie 
Street, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 





. 


Back View showing No. 9418 with Side Extensions added. 
No. 9418. No. 9419.. No. 9417. 


One-piece Pinafore with Cross-over 
Straps. 


No. 9417. 
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This Work-basket is worked in Biscuit, and the 
Flowers are in Shades of Lemon, Peach, and 
Orange, with Green Leaves. 


The Items on this page, illustrated and 

described in STITCHERY, are just the 

type of work suitable for ‘‘ holiday 
tasks.” 


STITCH- 
ERY is 
Price 6d. 
net. By 
post 7d. 
from the 
Offices of 
this Maga- 


zine. 





A Bracelet Handkerchief made of Crépe-de-Chine and Net. 635 A Butterfly Motif in Irish Crochet. 





Materials Required. * 
4 hanks Rickard’s “ Sylvan’? em-. 
4 hank 


broidery stout in heliotrope, 


Rickard’s ‘“ Syl- : 
VAT elon en tlie 
same shade, 


4 hank in a darker 
Sitadiers -dioiz. 
small pearl but- 
tons, a pair No. 10 
knitting - needles, 
a No. 16 crochet- 
hook. 

The measurements of the jumper 
‘are as follows: Length from top 
of shoulder, 264 in.; width all 
‘round, 41in.; length of sleeve from 


neck, 134in.; width of. sleeve, 
14 in., narrowing to I2 in. 

To Knit the 

Jumper. 


Commence at lower edge of back. 
Cast on 133 st. 

Knit 1 row plain, working into 
the backs of the st. 

Purl the next row. 

Continue in stocking-st for a 
depth of 4 in., always slipping the 
first st of every row—purlwise on 
a k row, and knitwise on a p row. 

At the end of each of the next 
2 rows cast on 7 st (147 st on 
needle). 
~ Work quite straight on these st 
for a depth of 15 in. 

At the end of each of the next 8 rows 
cast on 6 st. 

At the end of each of the next 2 rows 
cast on 18 st. 

Work straight 
4 in. 

On the next k row k 91, cast off 49, 
k OL. 

Work on the last 91 st for a depth of 
I in. 

On the next p row cast off 42 st. 

Work a depth of 2 in. over remain- 
ing st. 

On the next k row k across and cast 
on 42 st. 

Work across all st for a depth of 
5 in. 

Cast off the sleeve st. 

At the beginning of the next p row 
cast off 18 st. - 

At the beginning of each of the 
next 4 p rows cast off 6 st. 

Now work a depth of 8 rows on 
these 49 st, finishing at the front 
edge, and here cast on 49 st. Leave 
this side of the work. 

Join silk to neck edge of opposite 
side and work to match the first, 
omitting the last 49 cast on st of last 
row. 


for a depth of 


On last row k across st of both sides. 
Now continue straight down till side 
edges of front equal those of back. 





This is worked in Pale Heliotrope, with Borders and 
Cross-stitch in a Darker Shade. 


At the beginning of the next 2 rows 
cast off 7 st, then complete the lower 
part to match the back. 

To Complete the 
Jumper. 

Press out the work on the wrong side 
with a hot iron over a damp cloth. 
The Double Crochet 
Borders. 

At the neck work 4 rows dark and 
2 rows light across front and back of 
neck. 

Cut silk and join at corner at back of 
neck, then work 4 rows dark, 2 rows 





A Diagram for working the Cross-stitch 
on the Jumper. 
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light, 
neck. 

In working the corners miss the last 
st in the row in 
working and the 
first of the next 
row in order to 
keep the corners 
square. 

On the lower 
edge work as fol- 
lows: Holding 
right side of work 
towards you, and commencing at 
the top of one of the narrow por- 
tions, work in d c round to corre- 
sponding position on opposite side 
in dark silk. 

Work 3 dc into all corner st in 
turning, and 1 ch in turning each 
Tow. 

~ Work 4 rows dark, 2 rows light, 
and 5 rows dark round edges of 
back and front. 

Press out these d c borders. 

Sew up side and sleeve seams. 

Sew tops of dc borders of lower 
edges to upper part of jumper, but 
leave the sides of d c borders free. 

Press out seams. 

Commence on top edge of sleeve 
on shoulder and work right round 
to the same point on opposite side. 

Work 4 rows dark, 2 rows light, 
5 rows dark. 

Press out border. 

Join the two borders together along 
the top of the arm, leaving about 1 in. 
free at sleeve end. The join is made bya 
row of dc worked through the edge of 
both borders. 

Sew the joined ends to jumper on 
top of shoulder. 

Now work the cross-stitch pattern 
from the diagram on lower part of front 
and back. This is worked in dark silk. 

The black squares indicate the crosses, 
and each cross covers 1 st of the k 
each way. 

Leave 4 rows of k at lower edge 
and commence above this. 

Find the exact centre, work the star 
here, working the upright lines incentre 
of star in exact centre of jumper. 

Now work the second figure on 
each side of the star, then repeat the 
star and figure 2 on each side of this. 

Press out on the wrong side. 

Sew seven buttons over the join- 
ing of border with jumper at lower 
edges, and the same over the joinings 
on the shoulders. eae 

Sew two buttons over the joinings 
of border at lower part of neck edge 
at all corners, 


and 5 rows dark all round 
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A GARDEN-PARTY is prac- 
tically an open-air At 
Home, and in providing 
refreshments the principal 
thing to bear in mind is 
to have everything as 
dainty as possible and to 
give plenty of variety. 
It is not necessary to pro- 
vide such large quantities 
as would be required for 
a dance, because at a 
garden-party the guests 
do not usually stay so 
long. 

A trestle table, covered 
with a cloth and draped 
with trails of rambler 
roses, will serve as a 
buffet, with a high centre- 
piece of flowers. » At one 
end tea could be served 
(making it little and often), while iced 
café melange is far better than ordinary 
iced coffee. Fruit syrups and lemonade 
must not be forgotten. In America 
they decorate the plates of cakes with 
flowers, and put sprays of fern or pretty 
leaves under the fruit salad dishes. The 
sundaes and fruit cocktails look well 
with a tiny bunch of cherries, raspberries 
or other fruit hanging from the glass. 
A Strawberry Garden-party. 

Strawberries and ices with dainty 
cakes and rolled bread and butter form 
the most important part of the refresh- 
ments. A strawberry garden-party 
would be appreciated with many other 
ways of serving strawberries besides the 
evet-welcome strawberries and cream. 
There could be, for instance, fruit salad 
of strawberries, strawberry sundaes and 
cocktails, and strawberry mé€ringues. 
Another way which is delicious is to 
serve the fruit with lemon juice and 
sugar instead of cream. 

Make your own Sundaes 
and Cocktails. ; 
An innovation would be to have one 


STRAWBERRY AND ORANGE SALAD IN 
ONE OF THE NEW FRUIT SETS. 





CHERRY AND PINEAPPLE SUNDAE, 


table given up to a selection of all sorts. 


of fruit syrups, different fruit compotes, 
and fancy dishes of ground nuts and 
crystallised cherries and violets. A 
waitress could be in charge and serve 
out the ices when required, and people 
could amuse themselves inventing new 
sundaes and fruit mixtures. 

For about forty people the following 


quantities will be required: Cream and 


water.ices, 3 qt. inall, strawberries, 12lb., 
thick cream for strawberries and café 
mélange, 2 qt. 

Lemonade. 

Lemonade is much better made with 
boiling water poured on to the rind, 
which should be cut very thin, using 
none of the bitter white pith. Three nice 
juicy lemons will be needed for each 
quart of lemonade, with 40z.sugar. The 
















boiling water is poured 
on to the juice, sugar, 
and rind, left till cold and 
strained. 

Strawberry 

Cocktails. 

Four or five strawberries 
are put in a cocktail glass 
with 1 teaspn. of caster 
sugar, and the juice of an 
orangeisadded. Nothing 
could be simpler. 
Strawberry and Grape- 
fruit Cocktails. 

Equal quantities of 
small strawberries and 
grapefruit pulp and juice 
are mixed together and 
flavoured with sugar to 
taste and 1 tablespn. 
syrup. 

The cocktail and similar 
glasses in the illustration are made of 
the well known and beautiful Stourbridge 
cut glass. 

The mixing ot fruit cocktails is simply 
a matter of taste, and there is hardly 
need for detailed recipes. It is only a 
matter of putting together juices, fruits, 
and flavourings that suit one another. 
Fresh ripe raspberries sweetened and 
mixed with sliced apricots make a good 
cocktail. Grapefruit and raspberries also 
go well together. 


Some Fruit 
Sundaes. 


The rule for making sundaes is to 
have plenty of ice-cream, generally 
vanilla, a little fruit and syrup, and very 
few ground nuts. Strawberry sundae is 
made of ice-cream with crushed straw- 
berries and lemon syrup poured over, 
and in the middle a dab of whipped 
cream with a cherry or strawberry in the 
centre. Cherry sundae is made of ice- 
cream with stoned and chopped cherries 
round. A little pineapple syrup is good 
with it, also a few almonds. Whipped 
cream and a cherry are put on top. 


FRUIT COCKTAILS AND SUNDAES, SHOWING 
THE FAMOUS STOURBRIDGE CUT GLASS. 
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Garden-party Refreshments. 


For cherry and pineapple sundae, a 
pile of ice-cream is surrounded with 
grated pineapple and a tew cherries 
stoned and chopped. Cherry syrup is 
poured over, and a dab of cream and a 
cherry are put on top. 

Surprise Strawberry 
Meringues. 

When ordering the méringue cases it 
would be as well to ask to have the 
insides scooped out well. All that has 
then. to be done is to put some small or 
wild strawberries and sugar in each case, 
cover it with whipped cream, and put 
two cases lightly together. 

Strawberry Syrup 
for Sundaes. 

4 lb. loaf sugar, 1 pt. strawberry juice, 
I orange or lemon. 


Unfadable ‘“‘Sunspern’”’ Curtain Edg- 
ings in a variety of self colours, and the 


‘“Suntrail’’ Patterned Edgings of wider 


width, that are the fitting accompani- 
ments to the unfadable patterned cre- 
tonnes and plain curtain cottons featured 
by the same furnishing firm. Fadeless, 
too, are the gay nursery rugs that may 
often have to brave the sun in the 
garden, when hung up out-of-doors for 
an airing. These are the jolliest of pro- 
ductions, some of them embellished 
with the adventures of Bo-Peep, some 
with puppies and their antics, some 
with the protagonists in the Noah's 
Ark drama. 
Ready to 
Hang. 

Unfadable cretonnes, unfadable case- 
ment cloths, and unfadable border- 





The sugar i$ put in a saucepan with the 
strawberry and lemon juice and the 
thinly cut rind is added. The syrup is 
boiled till thick, and coloured with 
cochineal. When cold it is strained. 
Strawberry and Orange Salad with 
Savoury Cream Dressing. 

6 oranges, 1-Ib. strawberries, 2 curly 
lettuce, 1 small tin grated pineapple. 

The orange is sliced and all the pips 
and white pith are carefully removed, 
The lettuce is washed and all the juice 
is strained from the pineapple. Three 
slices of orange are placed on a lettuce 
leaf with 1 spn. pineapple, a dab of very 
thick cream dressing is piled on each 
round of orange, and a strawberry is put 
on top. Fruit salad, compote, etc., look 
their best served in one of the fruit sets 


Intensive Shopping 
‘Concluded from page 631 


ings have been variously combined in 
some excellent labour-saving casement 
curtains sold all ready for use, with their 
tops neatly finished with a headed tape 
and rings. Two sides and the foot are 
bordered, and where a plain edge of self- 
coloured cotton has been used in con- 
junction with a print, the joining of 
the two is neatly finished off with a line 
of hem-stitching. These useful curtains 
are obtainable in a number of widths, 
lengths, and prices, so that practically 
any window and any purse may be 
gratified. 

“ Fit-Any ” Curtain 

Rods. 

And for those who need rods as well 
as curtains to hang from them, there are 
some practical little rods that, within 
reasonable limits, will consent to fit any 


By HERBERT MACE 





i 
with bowl and saucer to match which 
are now being so largely sold. 

Cream Dressing. 

4 tablespn. double cream, 4 teaspn. 
made mustard and caster sugar, 1 table- 
spn. lemon juice. 

The cream is whipped and the mustard 
and sugar are beaten lightly in. The 
lemon juice is added last. 

Strawberry and Cream 
Cheese Salad. : 

4 1b. large strawberries, 1 tin sliced pine- 
apple, 2 cream cheeses, I curly lettuce. 

Real cream cheese is best for this 
delicious salad. A slicé of pineapple 
is placed on a small lettuce leaf and 
sprinkled with salad dressing. A rough 
pile of cream cheese is put on top and 
in it are stuck 4 or 5 strawberries. 


window—that is to say, one that begins 
life a yard in length will go as far as a 
yard and a half without loss of strength. 
It works this wonder by having a hollow 
interior that houses a slightly more 
slender rod with a loop at the end to fit 
over a hook in the window frame. The 
price of such a rod in aluminium is 
1s. 3d. with its accompanying brackets. 
It saves all worry of cutting to measure, 
a business that is too often fraught with 
disappointments. 

For the Holiday 

Sketcher. 

A water-colour sketching - box folds 
flat and is easy to carry; not so the 
cup to hold water for the sketcher. 
Therefore the invention of a rubber 
water cup to fix on to the box comes 
acceptably. Its price is 2s. 


One of the most interesting ways of using a camera on 
holiday is to try and illustrate some favourite book, 
the scene or plot of which is laid in the district one 
happens to be visiting. Many holiday haunts are simply 
bound up with classical novels, and nothing could more 
delightfully combine the pleasures of photography with 
literary recollections. Dickens alone will provide the 
Southerner with splendid material, while those whose 
travels take them north will find heaps of places which 
simply abound with memories of the great romances 
of Scott. 

Living writers need not be shut out, and although 
many of them only vaguely indicate the real site of 
the places mentioned, the keen student of fiction will 
often nose out the original of some house, street, or 
stream, and take a delight in making a pictorial record 
of it. 

It does not matter what size the original negatives 


are, for the prints can be enlarged to suit any purpose. 
If one has a good, especially a “ first” edition of the 
book, it is a splendid idea to have enlargements made 
on paper the exact size of the leaves, but with the print 
masked round the edges to leave a white border. These 
prints should be bromides, toned to a rich sepia colour 
by the hypo-alum process. They will not require | 
mounting, but if the tiniest strip of gum is run 
along the top edge, or on one side in the case of an 
upright print, this can be pushed as far as it will go 
between the leaves of the book at the desired place, 
and will be quite secure. 

On one holiday on Exmoor I secured a nice set of 
pictures to illustrate Lorna Doone. They included 
Dulverton, Oare Village, Oare Water, Badgworthy 
Water, the Doone Glen, and pictures of the moor itself, 
and they add much to the charm of my copy of Black- 
more’s famous book. 
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VEAL is practically 
in season all the year, 
though it is best in 
the spring and sum- 
mer months. Veal 
for dinner need not 
mean fillet of veal at 
28..7d, per-Jb:, for, 
there are plenty of 
delicious dishes that 
can be made from 
some of the cheaper 
parts for about one- 
third of the price. 

Breast of veal at 
Is. 2d. to 1s. 4d. per 
Tb. is good stuffed and 
braised or roasted,; 
and there is’ not 
much waste with it, 
as the bones are 
small. The middle 
of the neck is only ts. rd. per Ib., and 
makes a nice haricot with cucumbers ; 
while scrag of veal at rod. is very good 
stewed and smothered with thick onion 
sauce. 

Calves’ Feet 
Rolls. 

Calves’ feet may sometimes be had for 
4d. each, but even if they cost 6d. it is 
cheap enough. The dish of calves’ feet 
rolls and kidney balls shown in the 
illustration only costs about 2s., and 
is enough for three people. 

Two calves’ feet, 3 rashers bacon 
(4 lb.), 1 or 2 cooked sausages, 1 tablespn. 
chopped onion, rind of $ lemon, 1 teaspn. 
chopped parsley, salt and pepper. 

Each foot should be chopped into 
three by the butcher, leaving the hoof 
ends longer than the other pieces. The 
feet are first blanched. To do this they 
are put in a pan of cold water containing 
1 tablespn. vinegar and brought slowly 
to the boil. The blanching cleanses them 
and enables them to be more easily 
boned. Each piece is slit open and the 
flesh is cut from the bones with a sharp 
knife. The hoofs are opened, but not 
boned. The pieces of foot are laid flat 
with the skin side down, and on each 
piece is laid half a rasher of bacon and 
a piece of sausage. These are sprinkled 
with chopped onion, grated lemon rind, 
parsley, and seasoning, and are then 
rolled up tightly and tied with string. 

To cook them they are put in cold 
salted water or stock. If water is used, 
it could, if liked, be flavoured with a 
bunch of herbs or 4 teaspn. celery 
seeds put in to cook with the feet. The 
rolls are simmered gently in this for 
2 hours. Long slow cooking is what is 
wanted to make them really tender. 
After 2 hours they are put on a plate 


CALVES’ FEET ROLLS AND 
KIDNEY BALLS. 


and the stock is boiled to reduce it 
to 2 pt. 

To make the gravy, half a chopped 
onion is fried in 1 oz. butter for 5 min. 
It is taken out and put with the feet, 
and 1 oz. flour is fried till it is a rich 
brown. 

To make the sauce piquant, 1 tablespn. 
vinegar or tomato ketchup is added, and 
if the stock is not strong enough 1 teaspn. 
Bovril will be an improvement; } pt. 
of the reduced stock is stirred in and 
boiled up, and the feet and fried onion 
are replaced and put at the side of the 
fire to cook as gently as possible for 
another hour. 

Mashed potato and kidney balls are 
served with the feet, and these can now 
be prepared. 


Kidney Balls. 


i. lb. ox. kidney chopped, 4 cup 
breadcrumbs, 4 oz. butter or pork 
dripping, 4 onion, 1 teaspn. chopped 
parsley, 1 egg, salt and pepper, deep 
frying-fat, 1 egg, breadcrumbs. 

The kidney is finely chopped sand 
mixed with about double the quantity 
of the breadcrumbs. The seasoning, 
parsley, and chopped onion are added, 
and the balls are mixed with the butter 
(melted), and 1 egg. 

With the-hands floured the mixture 
is rolled into balls. To make these keep 
their shape and have a nice appearance 
when fried they are egged and crumbed 
twice. The balls are fried in deep fat 
at 360° F., that is, just smoking, but not 
too hot, as 5 min. frying is necessary to 
cook the kidney. 

The calves’ feet are dished up on 
a bed of mashed potato with the 
hoofs in the centre and the kidney balls 
around. 
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Roast Breast 
of Veal. 


3 Ib. best cut of 
breast of veal. at 
1s. 4d. per lb., 4 Ib. 
veal stuffing, 4 pt. 
good brown gravy. 

The meat is first 
boned, the butcher 
doing this, for though 
fie, LSmeOb a teal 
difficult, it takes 
time. The bones are 
slowly stewed with 
any scraps of veget- 
ables that are at 
hand in order to have 
stock ready for mak- 
ing the gravy. . The 
meat is laid on a 
board, skin side 
down, and is spread 
with veal stuffing, taking care not to 
put it too near the edge, or it will come 
out when cooking. The joint is rolled, 
tied with string, and spread with 
dripping. As for all baking, a hot oven 
is needed at first, finishing it slowly to 
make the meat tender;.1 hour and 
20 min. is needed for 3 lb. 


Veal Stuffing. 

To make } 1b. veal stuffing 4 pt. bread- 
crumbs is mixed with 4 oz. chopped 
suet, 1 tablespn. chopped parsley, 
1 teaspn. mixed herbs, grated lemon 
rind, and minced onion. It is well 
seasoned with salt and pepper and mixed 
with a well-beaten egg to bind it 
together. 

Stewed Veal and 
Onion Sauce. 

24 Ib. scrag of veal, 2 Ib. Spanish 
onions, 1} oz. butter, 14 oz. flour, ? pt. 
milk and stock, salt and pepper, 1 bay 
leaf,  teaspn. celery seeds. Cost about 
2s. 6d. for a large dish. 

This quantity of scrag end of neck of 
veal cuts into nine or ten nice-sized 
pieces, and is much more meaty, and 
therefore more economical, than scrag 
of mutton. It can be steamed or stewed 
in very little water, but the nicest way 
to doit isin a boilerette. The onions are 
parboiled and sliced, and put in the 
boilerette with 4 pt. water, 1 bay leaf, and 
celery seeds, and the meat is laid on top 
and sprinkled with a little salt. The lid 
is put on tightly, and the veal is cooked 
gently for 2 hours, by which time it will 
be beautifully: tender but not over- 
cooked. The meat cooks in the steam, 
and the } pt. water used for cooking 
becomes very tasty with the gravy from 
the meat. 

The sauce “is made by melting the 


Veal Dishes Need Not be ‘Costly 


butter, stirring in the flour and onions, 
and adding the stock and 1 gill milk. 
{t is boiled for 3 min., and the meat 
is put in to reheat. 

Curried Fresh 


Veal. 

14 lb. scrag of veal, $ a small tin of 
pineapple chunks, 2 small onions, 1 apple, 
1 dessertspn. chutney, 1 oz. butter, 
1 oz. flour, } oz. curry powder, juice 
of 4 a lemon, salt, boiled rice, } pt. 
stock. 

The meat is cut up, cooked gently in 
the butter for a few minutes, then it is 
carefully drained and put in the inner 
pan of a double saucepan. The onions 
and apple are minced and fried for 
5 min., and the flour and curry powder 
are added, together with the chutney, 
lemon juice, salt, and stock. The curry 
sauce is boiled up and put in the pan 

‘with the meat. It needs 2 hours’ simmer- 
ing, and will cook itself without any 
trouble. The pineapple is put in for the 
last hour. The curry is served with 4 oz. 
boiled rice. 





To Cook Peas. 

Mistress Dods, of the Cleikum Inn, 
gives this recipe: ‘‘ Peas should not be 
gathered, or, at any rate, not shelled, 


till they are to be used. The younger- 


they are the more delicate. When the 
water boils, put them in with 1 teaspn: 
salt, a bit of sugar, and a few sprigs of 
mint. Skim them, and let them boil 
quickly from 15 to 25 min., trying when 
they are ready. 

Drain them and put a few bits of 
fresh butter in the dish, turning them 
lightly over with a silver spoon till 
they are buttered. Chop the mint fine 
and lay it in little heaps round the edge 
of the dish. Buttered peas are rather. 
going out of vogue, but buttering is a 
good old commendable English custom. 
We would allow a peck of young peas to 
six or eight persons.” 
To Dress Peas the 
French Way. : : 

“ Stew a large pint of the finest green 
peas (in a double sauce- 
pan) with 4 gill milk, a 
good piece of butter | 
rubbed among them, a 
sprig of mint or parsley, 
half a finely-chopped 
onion, and salt. When 
they are tender thicken 
them with 1 teaspn. of 
flour, a very little grated 
Parmesan (if you like), 
and a knob of sugar first 
dipped in boiling water.” 
Turnips. 

Turnips are often served 


JELLIED PEAS. 


. Middle of Neck of 


Veal Braised. 

2k lb. middle of neck of veal, 1 or 2 
bunches of young carrots, 1 lb. small 
onions, 1 oz. butter and flour, 1 pt. 
stock, 1 bunch herbs, } lb. veal stuffing. 

The meat is laid flat, skin side down, 
after having been boned. The stuffing 
is put in and the joint is made into 
a neat roll and tied securely. The butter 
is heated in a casserole, and the meat is 
well browned in it and put on a plate. 
The onions are browned slightly, and any 
butter that remains is poured off and 
kept for making the gravy later. 

The browned joint and vegetables are 
put in the casserole with the herbs and 
1 pt. hot stock or water. The lid is put on 
and the dish is put in a moderate oven 
for 14 to 2 hours. : 

When the meat is tender the stock is 
poured into a saucepan and reduced to 
about half the quantity. A nice well- 
flavoured brown gravy is made and 
poured over the meat, which is still 
keeping hot in the casserole. 


with duckling, so an old recipe for 
cooking them may not come amiss. 
Boil them in plenty of water for from 
8 hour to nearly 2 hours, according to 
age and size. If boiled in tkeir coats, and 
then pared, old turnips will be more 
juicy. 
To Dress Turnips— 
A French Mode. Pe 
Cut them into cubes or oblongs or 
scoop them into balls, pears, etc., and 
after boiling them in salt and water with 
a piece of butter, sauce them with melted 
butter, seasoning with nutmeg. 


To Mash 
Turnips. 


When the turnips are boiled, drain 
them and mash them, return them into. 
the stewpan with a piece of fresh butter 
and some flour (1 0z. of each), boil, and 
season with salt and pepper. Observe 
that the Cleikum Club put a little 
powdered ginger to their mashed turnips, 
which were studiously chosen of the 








Haricot of Veal with 
Cucumbers. 


2 lb. middle of neck of veal, 2 cu- 
cumbers at 4d., } lb. veal stuffing, 13 0z. 
butter and flour, 1 pt. water or stock, 
1 tablespn. vinegar, salt and pepper, 
3 onions. ; 

The cucumbers are peeled and cut in 
half lengthways and across, the seeds 
are scooped out and veal stuffing is put 
in their place, the halves being tied 
together afterwards. 

Td make the haricot, the joints of 
meat are fried and put on a plate, 
and the chopped onions and cucumber 
are fried till lightly browned. The 
vegetables are taken out and the 
flour is browned, preparatory to making 
gravy. 

The meat and onions are put in the 
gravy (preferably in a double saucepan. 
The stew will take 2 hours in all, the 
cucumber being put in after the first 
hour. The meat is served in the centre 


of the dish surrounded by the four 
pieces of cucumber. 





yellow, sweet, juicy sort for which 
Scotland is celebrated. 

This is useful for serving with veal. 
A small proportion of turnips answers | 
very well in mashed potato. 

Carrots the Flemish 

ay. 

Chop some young carrots or partly 
boil old ones, and cut them into stars, 
wheels, etc., and stew them (in a double 
saucepan), with 1 oz. butter, 4 cup water, 


1 chopped onion, and salt. In about 
t hour thicken with 1. oz. flour and 
sprinkle with minced parsley. 
Jellied Peas. 

#,-pt.. cooked peas, ? pt. stock, 
1 tablespn. mint sauce, I _ teaspn. 


Bovril, 2 oz. gelatine. 

This is a very pretty dish, and a nice 
one. It can be served with cold lamb 
or duck or with any kind of green salad. 
The gelatine is soaked in the stock for a 
few minutes and heated slowly. 

The fancy mould is rinsed in cold 
_ water and about 2 table- 
"spn. jelly are poured in. 

When this has set the 

mould is decorated to 

taste with some large peas 
_ or a little white of egg. A 
little jelly is poured in, 
enough to set the decora- 
tions, but not enough to let 
them float about. Assoon 
as itis firm the peas are put 
in. The Bovril and mint ~ 
sauce are added to the 
dissolved gelatine, which 
is strained on to the peas. 
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In Isaac Wal- 
ton’s Compleat 
Angler, the 
honest  fisher- 
man fimds re- 
fuge from the 
heat of the day 
ine the cool 

shade of a 

honeysuckle hedge. That was in unspoiled England, in 
days prior to the industrial era, when England was a 
land of hedgerows, “ high with honeysuckle and wild 
rose, high grass and nests of birds.’’ England in parts is 
still sucha land. It is not all spoiled. There are still 
whole counties scarcely touched by industrialism. And 
even where industrialism has done its worst, one is within 
easy reach of hedgerows. That at least is something for 
which to give thanks. 

- Hedgerows get not a little of their charm from climbing 
plants. Without the white bryony, the wild hop, the 
honeysuckle, the bramble, hedgerows would be decidedly 
less interesting. The climbers are a fascinating folk. 
Darwin devoted one of his books exclusively to their 
consideration—a book for which we ought to say grace, 





as we should for every book that opens our eyes to the 


beauty and wisdom of Nature. 

Trees and climbers have, of course, the common object 
of reaching the light. For sunlight is a necessity of life 
for them. They can feed only under the direct influence 
of the sun’s rays. So long as they remain hidden in the 
hedgerow twilight there is no more fulness of life and of 
loveliness for them than for any plant kept in darkness. 
Climbers, as Darwin says, “‘ effect their object with little 
expenditure of organised matter in comparison with 
trees, which have to support a load of heavy branches 
by a massive trunk.” Trees spend years over their task. 
They are strong and independent. Not so the climbers, 
they are ingenious rather than strong. They call others 
to their aid, presuming, as it were, on the friendliness of 
their neighbours. Some achieve their object by means 
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of roots, others 
by hooks, and 
others with 
greater ease by 
tendrils. 

This seeking, 
groping, aspir-, 
ing nature of 
the climbers is. 
very wonderful. Burroughs tells of a honeysuckle that 
came into his room through a crack in an imperfectly. 
closed window. It-came in looking—or rather feeling’ 
—for something to cling to. First it fell on a pile of 
books, then struck off towards a window-sill, ran along, 
and then turned off to another window-sill, and finally 
tried to go through mid-air towards his desk in the centre 
of the room. : 

No hedgerow creeper appealed more strongly to our 
forefathers than the honeysuckle—or woodbine as they 
called it, naming it from its habit of twining round the 
timber of trees. The honeysuckle, by the way, twines 
from left to right, whilst the hop twines in the reverse 
way, from right to left. In the tropics some plants 
apparently have the power to twine both ways, their 
upward struggle being greater because of the thick under- 
growth. So Nature comes to their aid with added equip- 
ment. She seems to respond to the unspoken needs of 
her children. 

The thing of greatest appeal in the honeysuckle hedge 
is its fragrance. By that is it remembered, for that is it 
loved. A beautiful flower may win our admiration, but 
if it lacks sweetness, it seldom wins our love. Honey- 
suckle is sweet, sweet in its own characteristic way. For 
it is one of the wonders of fragrance, that there are so 
many authentic versions of it. ‘ 

The lighthouses that flash out their signals round our 
coasts have each their characteristic sequences of flashes, 
definite arrangements of long and short ones, of red and 
white ones, which enable mariners to recognise the light- 
house, yet each is a true lighthouse, and its characteristic 
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The Shade of a Honeysuckle ledge 


sequence of flashes an authentic version of the light that 
is kindly. So our wild flowers give us alluringly different 
versions of the miracle we call fragrance. That our 
flowers are so widely and manifoldly fragrant is one of 
those wonders too little considered. It is not everywhere 
so. Not all lands are so rich as ours in sweet wild things. 
It is one of the compensations of our climate, a compen- 
sation that calls for much gratitude. 

There are some flowers that are apparently only inter- 
mittently fragrant. Burroughs says, “‘ There are indi- 
vidual hepaticas or individual families among them that 
are sweet scented. The gift seems as capricious as the 
gift of genius in families. You cannot tell which the 


fragrant ones are until youtry them. Group after group 
may be inspected and noodour be found.” That isnot the 
case with the honeysuckle. I have never yet found a 
spray that was not fragrant. It is constant in its sweet- 
ness, being neither intermittent nor capricious. Con- 
stancy of that kind merits our love. 

Smell, it is said, is a neglected sense. It is being de- 
graded and drugged and destroyed. Nature is not 
yielding us anything like the delights she might, just 
because this sense is not gathering the earth’s fragrances 
for us. Often we are poor when we might be rich. He 
who seeks out the shade‘of a honeysuckle hedge knows 
the more excellent way. : 





THE GLEANERS, 


From the painting by Millet, now in the Louvre, Paris. 


Looking at Millet’s Picture, “The Gleaners” 


In crimson west is the sinking sun ; 
The wheat is in the wain; 

The reaper’s heavy day is done, 
And, in the waggon, on the grain, 
He puts his scythe and leads the cart 
Over the field and down the lane. 


And now the gleaners come to glean 
Whatever they may find: 

Fair maids, in homely garb and mean, 
I see them gather up and bind 

(Singing the while) the ears of wheat 
The sunburnt reapers left behind. 
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To left, to right, to left, to right 
They stoop and stoop again ; 
The west is yellow, and the night 
Comes creeping, creeping o’er the plain; 
And with their store the gleaners wander 
Over the fields and home again. 


Sweet Poverty! thy beauty pure, 
How peaceful is its light ! 

But we must all, though rich or poor, 
Go stooping thus to left, to right, 

Gleaning the gifts God gave to us, 
Filling our store for Life’s dark night. 


BRIAN KINGSLAKE. 


VII. 

‘AND now for Mary there began 
that period of dreary aloofness 
‘which all the mothers of grown- 
up children know. When little 
hands are clinging to our skirts, when 
‘little voices clamour: for our services, 
we are often weary 
and well-nigh over- 
whelmed with our 
duties. But life then 
is a simple ~ affair 
compared with © the 
‘day when the child 
goes wayfaring 
through the world. 

Mary’s Son was pil- 
griming from village ; 
‘to village. He was 
healing the sick. All 
day long they came 
beseeching Him ;.and 
-when night fell, they 
still came: by moon- 
light, and, later still, 
with torches, bring- 
ing their invalid 
friends; all clamour- 
ing, striving to get 
near enough to touch 
Him. — 

Hespentlonghours 
in teaching them. 
He was God’s mes- 
senger. He wanted 
them to recognise 
Him. Not for His 
aggrandisement, but 
so that they might 
desire the gifts He 
was able to bestow. 
He longed to give 
them ‘rest unto their - 
souls, and they asked 
only bodily comfort. 
He had living bread 
for them, but they - 
ate of His barley 
loaves, and wanted to 
make Him a King. 
He was the Light of the World, but 
many were content and more comfort- 
-able with twilight. 

Once He went home for a night. The 
next day was the Sabbath, and He went 
to the synagcgue, as He had done always. 
The land was at rest, for this was the 
year of ‘ graciousness,’ when men did, 
not sow nor reap. The year when slaves 
were free, and the poor man had his 
inheritance restored to him. 

Rumours of Mary’s Son had reached 
Nazareth. He was becoming notorious at 
Capernaum, if hearsay were true. Mul- 
titudes were following Him, and He was 
behaving in startling fashion. 
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The Concluding Chapters 


His fellow-townsmen resented this. 
They had never noticed anything re- 





THE WELL AT CANA OF GALILEE, WHICH, ACCORDING TO ANCIENT TRADITION, WAS THE . 
SPRING FROM WHICH THE WATER WAS DRAWN ON THE OG€CASION OF THE MIRACULOUS 
CHANGING OF WATER INTO WINE AT THE NEAR-BY VILLAGE OF CANA, 


Photo by Donald McLeish. 


markable about this Carpenter. What 
power had He more than they possessed 
themselves ? Yet the synagogue was 
crowded, and all ears were strained as 
He stood up*to read. 

“The Spirit of the Lord God is upon 
Me. He hath sent Me to bind up the 
broken-hearted ; to preach the gospel 
to the poor ; to proclaim the year of the 
Lord’s graciousness.” 

He sat down with the passage un- 
finished. Why? And why that tone of 
personal application. One would almost 
think He was reading something con- 
cerning Himself. 

They all stared at Him curiously, and 
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slowly He uttered the very 
thing they had contemptuously 
been thinking— 

“ To-day this old-time writ- 
ing is coming true.” 

So He did mean Himself! He was 
claiming to be Messiah! But He was 

Joseph’s Son. His 
mother and the rest 
of His kinsfolk were 
familiar figures in the 
district. They knew 
them all too nearly 
to be impressed by 
any of them. As for 
Jesus, He was no 
more than any other 
young man of the 
place. Of course, at 
Capernaum they said 
that He was a pro- 
phet—well, let Him 
show His signs here, 
now, at Nazareth. 

“No prophet, 

said He, answering 
their thoughts, “ has 
honour in His own 
country. Did any 
Israelitish woman 
feed Elijah ? Elisha 
lived in a land of 
many lepers. Yet a 
Syrian was the only 
man cleansed.” 3 

“Js not this the 

joiner ? ” they cried. 
Stung to fury they 
rose and jostled Him, 
till He stood outside, 
on the brow of the 
hill. The miracle was 
that He was not 
trampled on; so furi- 
“ous was the on-rush. 
But He passed 
quietly from the 
midst of them. ; 

They had had their 

day of visitation. He 
never lived in Nazareth again. 

It was whispered there that He was 
“ beside Himself.’”’ In other words, He 
was mentally unbalanced. Of course, 
the common folk, the riff-raff, crowded 
to hear Him, but was such an audience 
proof of anything ? 

Mary’s acquaintances were not slow in 
telling her that Jesus, whose boyhood 
and early manhood had been so carefully 
guarded, was now hail-fellow with tax- 
gatherers, and, worse still, He consorted 
openly with the lower fifth. He ate with 
them. 

As for His teaching, He possessed a 
certain simple rhetoric. He declared that 


Mary 


God’s reign was near. When asked what 
that Realm was like, He said it belonged 
to beggars. He said that God’s reign 
was an open secret and He had come to 
proclaim it. He said there was nothing 
dim nor mysterious about His message. 
It was meant to be understood by ordin- 
ary people, just as much as a lamp is 
meant to give light. 

’ It was thought that this was a knock 
at the religious leaders of the day, who 
wrapped up their teaching in grotesque 
hyperbole and obscure parables, so that 
no one was quite sure of their meaning. 

The parables of Jesus were childishly 
transparent. The working woman, as 
wellas the working man, could understand 
them, for they were about patching old 
clothes, tending the oven, taking care of 
babies; and about sowing seed, storing 
corn, searching for sheep; even the 
beggar bythe roadside was not forgotten. 

The good news was so truly good, the 
listeners could never have enough of it. 
For at the back of all the parables and 
the nature-talks was this essential mean- 
ing, God was concerned about them, 
everyone. He cared for them much more 
than He cared for lilies and birds ; much 
more than they—the listeners—cared for 
their babies ; God was as anxious to find 
them as they were to find lost money or 
lost sheep ! . 

The poor souls who listened thought 
the notion too good to be true, the 
good news must be for the 
Pharisees, the doctors, the 
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knowledge that rent His mother’s heart. 
Surely He was carrying things too far ! 
His kinsmen, James and Joses and 
Judas and Simon were out of patience. 
Their women-folk were amazed. Mary 
was distressed. The “‘family’’ made up 
its mind.. They would go to Him, reason 
with Him, and, if necessary, they would, 
by reason of their numbers, overcome 
His scruples and bring Him home. 

Ah me! Their little plan was so 
human, so natural, that any one of us 
might have thought of it. They would 
come upon His congregation suddenly, 
and tell Him His mother was outside and 
that she wanted Him. 

So upon a certain red-letter day they 
arrived. He was sitting in the court-yard 
of the house with a circle of earnest in- 
quirers round Him, so close to Him, so 
thronged one against the other there was 
no room to move. And at the open 
doorway stood the patient crowd, listen- 
ing, watching, waiting for Him to come 
out. Those nearest to the house heard 
a great deal of His discourse, and would 
repeat it to the others, and ever and 
anon the voice of the Preacher within 
would rise clear and earnest and distinct 
and reach the farthest wayfarer. 

The despots from Jerusalem had just 
created a serious disturbance. They had 
given it as their considered judgment 
that the Teacher, on whose words the 
assembly hung, was in partnership with 


Satan. It was a lie minted in hell by the 
father of lying. 

Patiently Jesus called these men and 
reasoned with them. The things He had 
been doing were all to combat evil. Was 
it likely that Satan would fight against 
his own principles ? He warned them 
that they were opening the door of their 
understanding to admit a robber. He 
told them how that way lay perdition. 
Bound and helpless they would find 
themselves unable to discern truth, un- 
able even to desire forgiveness. There 
was no way for God to pardon such. 
The eternal sin was to reject God’s 
Saviour. 

Oh, the silence that followed, as the 
hearers considered the matter. Then, 
looking at those poor mad creatures 
from whom the unclean spirits had de- 
parted, He spoke very tenderly to them— 

“Do not fear,’’ He said in effect, ““ you 
are free, because God, not Satan, has 
made you free.’ Only, He added, “ Re- 
member that merely reformation is not 
enough for any soul. You must not be 
content with an empty house, even 
though it may be clean now. You must - 
open wide your door to God. Let Him 
fill every corner of your being, otherwise 
you run the risk of evil possessing you 
even more than before. Now just act as 
if you had been newly born into the 
world.” 

Suddenly a woman in the crowd 
shouted to Him: “‘ Happy is 
the woman who carried You 





scribes. But time and again 

the Preacher’s voice rang 

out, reaching the outskirts of 
‘the crowd: “‘ He that hath 

ears to listen with, let him 
i hear 12° 

Gossiping tongues told 
Mary that things were getting 
worse. Her Son was now so 
notorious that crowds came 
from every outpost of the 
country. Scribes came down 
from Jerusalem, workers 
thronged from Galilee. 
Idumea sent interested in- 
quirers; even the dwellers 
of Tyre and Sidon came 
crowding into Capernaum to 
see the Wonder-man. 

Extraordinary scenes were 
witnessed. Lepers, who had 
long been isolated vagrants, 
went home healthy and clean 
after a touch from Jesus. 
Paralytics were healed. Poor 
‘mad creatures possessed by 
demons fell down when they 
saw Him, screaming, “‘ You 
are the Son of God!”’ 

Day after day the multi- 
tudes increased, and excite- 
ment rose high. It was im- 
possible even for Him to get 
a meal. May be it was this 


And 





“Bie Goeth before you into 


Galilee ” 


After its thirty years of prisonment 
One would have thought Thy spirit had winged free 
To the far outposts of infinity, 
Not back to Galilee. 


For there lived craftsmen blunt and rude 
With elemental minds and crude ; 
Fishers with horny hands ; 

Farmers with rocky lands ; 

Women with weary furrowed faces ; 

And surly men of heathen races 
Swarmed in the cities cheek by jowl, © 
While life and death demanded toll. 


How was it, Lord, that Thou would’st tread again 
Thy poor earth with its ancient stain ? 
Was there no starry stair, no wide ascent 
To worlds more tuned to’ know and welcome Thee ? 
Had’st Thou no music for Thy gladdenment, 
Nor genial company ? 

Why, then, with all the heavens to adore Thee, 
The freedom of the universe before Thee, 


Keys of the silent land 
Held in Thy kingly hand, 


the insignia of Deity, 


Why didst Thou choose to walk once more 


The teeming Galilean shore ? 
Fay INCHFAWN. 


in her arms.”’ 

“It was a thought that 
any woman might have had. 
How unspeakably blessed to 
have brought into the world 
One who could comfort the 
disturbed in Faith, whose 
every word was God’s mes- 
sage. The interrupter meant 
it lovingly, and yet her words 
formed one of those side 
issues, or side tracks, which 
so often beset the one who 
is trying to teach deeper 
things. But how patiently 
this Teacher answered her— 

“Yes, so she is ’—and 
love for His mother illumined 
His face ; then returning to 
His theme He added: “ But 
more blessed still are those 
who hear the word of God 
and carry it folded close 
against their hearts.”’ 

Then immediately upon 
this—so close that it almost 
seems the woman saw Mary 
approaching—the little group 
of relatives arrived. A man 
told Jesus that His mother 
was outside waiting to speak 
to Him. 

Let us remember that He 
loved her. Let us remember 
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that He knew her well. And then let 
us call to mind the purpose for which 
He had come into the world. 

Round about Him, touching Him as He 
sat, longing eyes looking at Him, eager 
hands stretching out to Him, ears listen- 
ing at their farthest strain, were those 
who were on the verge of discipleship. 
What about these ? Suppose He had got 
up then, and had gone home with His 
mother, how would they have felt? The 
contact would have been broken, the 
opportunity lost. 

Through the low doorway He could 
almost certainly see His mother, and His 
loving eyes assured her of His devotion. 
He saw His waiting kinsfolk, but His 
family ties were wider than they knew. 
Stretching out His hand towards His 
disciples, He said, “ Whosoever, every 
single one who shall do the will of My 
Father, the same is My brother, My 
sister, and My 
mother !”’ Rsves 


VIII. 


OFTEN, in the days 
that followed, the 
words of old Simeon - 
came back to Mary: 
“ A sword shall pierce 
through thy own 
soul.”’ 

The thought seems 
to be that of a sharp- 
edged weapon forcing 
a reluctant door, 
laying open a way 
into sacred and 
secret territory. 

And why? = That 
the thoughts of many 
hearts might be re- 
vealed—the thoughts 
of all the mother- 
hearted were to be 
laid bare, so that 
henceforth no 
mother-could feel 
that no one under- 
stood her case. 
Knowing His own 
mother, Mary’s Son 
would be fully con- 
versant with every 
inch of that lone 


pathway. But, let 
us note, the way was 
made by a sword 


piercing through a 
mother’s heart. 

And what heart- 
ache Mary experi- 
enced now! For He 
was seldom in her 
sight. She heard 
of Him, but the 
rumours were dis- 
quieting. His life 
was threatened—her 
Son’s life! He had 
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THE POOL OF SILOAM WHICH IN ANCIENT 
CIty WALLS. 
PERIOD. 


withdrawn Himself to Bethabara among 
John the Baptist’s old haunts, and from 
there He was summoned by an anguished 
message from Bethany. 

His friend Lazarus was ill. By the time 
Jesus got to him Lazarus was dead. But 
her Wonder-child had come to give the 
oil of joy in place of mourning, and He 
left those sisters rejoicing exceedingly 
over a living Lazarus. 

The incident impressed great numbers, 
almost convinced them, that this Car- 
penter was indeed the young Immanuel 
foretold by the prophet Isaiah. Others 
hurried in dismay to the religious leaders. 
A plot to slay Jesus was set on foot, and 
Mary heard with some temporary relief 


that He had withdrawn to the hill coun- 


try and was dwelling there with His 
disciples. 

But how unfair it was! Why should 
her Son be an outlaw when the sons of 
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TIMES WAS WITHIN THE 
HOUSE OF HEROD’S 
THE POOL IS 52 FEET LONG AND 19 FEET WIDE. 


. | ' Mary 


other women came and went as they 
pleased ? 

Passover time was approaching, and 
He went wayfaring again, passing from 
village to village, from town to town, on 
His way up to Jerusalem. Afterwards 
she learned that, early in the journey, 
He had told the twelve what was going 
to happen to Him. 

He would be betrayed to His enemies. 
His own people would condemn Him, 
they would turn Him over to the 
pagan tribunal, and at their hands He 
would suffer mocking, scourging, and, 
finally, death. On the third day, He 
said, He would wake to earthly life 
again. 

His friends apparently heard His 
words, but their minds were full of other 
things, and the piteous tale fell unheeded. 
Even Peter on this occasion made no 
comment. The idea had never reached 
his brain. 

On they went, and 
were presently joined 
by a great company 
of pilgrims on their — 
way to Jerusalem, 
and when they got 
there it was whis- 
pered in every street 
that the chief priests 
and Pharisees had 
said that if anyone 
knew where Jesus 
was they were to 
make it-known, that 
He might bearrested. 

There were many 
who knew where He 
was. Where should 
He be, but in the 
home whose roof had 
often sheltered Him 
when He had no- 
where else to lay His 
head ? oo 
_ Hewasat Bethany, 
receiving hospitality 
after the Bethany . 
way. All that love 
could think of was 
lavished upon Him 
there. These women, 
Martha and Mary, 
delighted to honour’ 
Him, and Lazarus, 
His friend, sat joy- 
fully beside Him. 

Was it Mary’s 
thought alone, or was 
ita loving conspiracy 
of the family, when 
the younger sister 
took that vase of 
liquid spikenard, and 
poured it on their 
Friend’s tired fect ? 

Many a mile had 
He travelled, many 
a night He had 
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THE GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE, WHICH IS ONE OF THE FEW SPOTS IN JERUSALEM THAT CORRESPONDS EXACTLY WITH THE 


BIBLE NARRATIVE, 


suffered hardship and discomfort, but 
under the Bethany roof He received this 
tribute. The best was not too good for 
Him. The utmost not enough for Him. 
This was much more than the ordinary 
‘anointing of hospitality. It was an ac- 
cumulated wealth of overmastering love, 
like the love we feel for the beloved dead. 
Day by day He went to the Temple 
and gave His old message to all who 
would listen. Night by night He came out 
to supper and to sleep at Bethany. 
Jerusalem was very full by now. Pil- 
grims from all parts were still arriving. 
His mother and her immediate kinsfolk 
had come. Jairus with his daughter, 
Zaccheus, Nicodemus, the widow of Nain 
and her dear son. Many who for years 
had been lepers were standing joyously 
about the Beautiful Gate. Paralytics 
were walking briskly in the Jerusalem 
streets. They spoke lovingly,’ enthusi- 
astically, of the young Prophet who had 
done so much for them. Wherever He 
went the crowds acclaimed Him. 
On a certain notable day a vast 
throng had met Him, and had 


IT IS STILL A SECLUDED SPOT WITHOUT THE CITY WALLS. 


. hailed. Him as Messiah. 


DATE FROM THE TIME OF CHRIST. 
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They brought 
Him with shouts and songs even 
to the Temple gates. Surely such 
devotees would not suffer harm to befall 
Him. Yet there was an undercurrent of 
hostility. The leaders, the members of 
the inner circle, still misunderstood Him, 
and Mary’s heart alternated between 
hope and fear. 

She did not know that even then an 
order for His arrest had been issued, with 
one stipulation. It had better not be on 
the feast day, in case a riot took place. 
It is a dangerous thing to go against the 
wishes of a great crowd.’ 

The details of the Passover Supper 
reached Mary later from the lips of John. 
Events moved rapidly. There was the 
dastardly arrest at midnight in the 
garden of olive trees. 

The prisoner was hurried in the early 
dawn to Caiaphas and the Sanhedrin. 
Mocked, buffeted, struck, spat upon. A 
disgraceful scene, countenanced and per- 
petuated by the shepherds of a holy 
nation. He was taken to Pilate, who. 
amazed by His silence, sent Him to 
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THE VENERABLE OLIVE TREE IS SAID TO 


Herod. For at Passover time the Galilean 
tyrant was, of course, at Jerusalem. : 

Herod, who could take nothing seri- 
ously—save sin—treated the matter as 
a joke. This Carpenter claimed to be a 
King. Well, then He should be dressed 
accordingly. 

A purple robe was’ brouehe: ee 
hands arrayed Jesus in it. And back 
through the streets they took Him, His 
face blood-stained and weary, and 
brought Him to Pilate again. i 

By this ‘time the city was astir. 
Women with anguished looks and tightly 
clasped hands greeted one another, in 
the streets, and among them was the 
Prisoner’s mother. With nerves strung 
to the highest tension, they waited with 
the ever increasing crowd outside the 
judgment hall. 

Frankly, Pilate was per pievetin It was 
whispered that he was disposed to let the 
Prisoner go. Would he do so ? 

Now Pilate was speaking He was 
making a proposition; but a fiercely 


angry cry broke from the listeners— 


“ Crucify Him !”’ 


Pilate stated the case again. Again 
they cried those terrible words. After a 
third expostulation, Pilate gave way. 
He released Barabbas. He had Jesus 
scourged, and then out from the judg- 
ment hall and into the street came forth 
the Kingly Man. 

He was carrying a wooden cross. He 
was wearing a crown of thorns. Mechan- 
ically they turned and followed Him, 
those loving women, with the one woman 
who knew Him and loved Him better 
than them all. And as they followed Him 
their tears and sobs and wails of anguish 
reached His ears. For when was He ever 
deaf to distress of any kind ? 

. Pausing, He turned towards them ; 

He knew them well, every single one. 
They were all lovers of Jerusalem. They 
had come to keep the glad redemption 
day, and now they were weeping, and 
shedding tears because of Him, 

Many women who -were there had 
come up from Galilee. Some of them had 
been with Him in-part.of His wayfaring ; 
some had fed Him; others had tended 
His clothes. Some were dwellers at 
Jerusalem. He looked tenderly upon 
them. 

“ Daughters of Renieaien ( said the 
gentle voice, ‘“do not use your tears for 
Me. Alas, there will be many tears shed 
in the days to come. There will be 
mothers so sad they will wish they 
had never borne children; they will 
envy those who never had little mouths 
clinging to their breasts.”’ 

He knew that for long years yet the 
poor world must travail in pain. He 
knew that mothers down the ages must 
suffer the agonies of war, of siege, and of 
separation, the result of man’s break with 
God. And looking upon those women 
weeping in the street called Dolorous, 
His great heart went out to them. 

Among them almost certainly He saw 
His mother, and to hey His words had 
special meaning— 

“‘ Mother,.’ they said’ to her, * 
were blessed among all women; all 
-generations will call you that, because 


once I nestled close against your heart. 


- Forget yourself; mother darling, and Te- 
member’ these forlorn and lonely women 


who will be involved in the condemnation’ ~ 


which will follow this day’s work. Oh, 
don’t weep on My account. Let your 
sympathies go out to them.” 


On they followed to the old grey rock © 


shaped like a skull, and called Golgotha, 
and there, watching from a distance, 
they saw the dreadful details of cruci- 
fixion taking place. 

They had laid Him down; they used 
a hammer. Now they were lifting Him 
up. Now against the noontide sky the 
three crosses were silhouetted, and Jesus 
was in the middle. The soldiers threw 
His clothes from one to another, for His 
woven tunic they tossed up dice, and the 
lucky man got it 


you 


“could be done. 


The crowd stood beholding Him. The 
rulers deriding Him spoke more truly 
than they. knew. In saving others He 
could not save Himself. Christ, they 
argued, could have done so. Thereby 
showing how little they knew of their 
own scriptures, and how much less the 
long and progressive revelation of their 
own God. 

Has any woman’s heart ever known 
fiercer agony than Mary knew then ? 
Nearer and yet nearer she drew to Him. 
For love had cast out fear ;. and with her 
came that faithful though little-known 
sister, and also the far-famed devotee 
from Magdala. John, the loving faithful 
dreamer, was there as well. 

The rough Roman soldiers jested over 
their wine, sometimes holding out a cup 
at arm’s length, offering Him in mockery 
to join in their revels.. Even one of the 
criminals at His side spoke to Him bit- 
terly, though the other tried to check 
him, adding wistfully— 

“Jesus, do not nee me when your 
reign begins.”’ 

“ Right earnestly I tell you,’ said. 
Mary’s Son, ‘“ you will ‘be with Me in 
God’s garden this very day.” 

Looking down He saw His mother. 
There she was just beneath the cross, 
and there was John. 

The young face and the old face, each 
wrung with anguish, looked up at Him. 

“My woman,” He said tenderly, ‘ 
fort poor John.”’ 

To His friend He said— : 

“John, help my mother through 
this.”’ 

And putting his young arm round 
her, John took her home. 


IX. 


In a quiet house in a Jerusalem street 
Mary sat with her sorrow. With the 


‘thoughtful consideration of a son, John 


had cared for her. They two had sat 
together. They had gone over every 
detail of the dreadful day. 

Presently Simon Peter came, worn with 
weeping, full of self-reproaches. Mary 
Magdalene came, and she was able to tell 
how two honourable councillors, Joseph 
and Nicodemus, had done all they could 
for the fragile vase of clay through which 
the Light ot the World had shined. 

~The well - known Body had _ been 
swathed in fine linen and laid in a new 
tomb in a rocky garden. Nothing more 
The day was over. In 
the. Temple courts unblemished lambs 
had been slain, Lights were in every 
house, in every palace, every camp, every 


tent. 


It was the feast of the Passover. Ah, 
these tide times. These anniversaries 
which intensify the mourner’s grief be- 
cause of memories which are bound up 
with them. 

Mary, her mind stored with recollec- 
tions of happy Passovers, had to hear 
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“com- 


Mary 


the familiar words uttered, and to see 
the familiar symbols. 

The roast lamb, the bitter herbs; and 
to hear the child’s voice questioning : 
“What mean ye by this service ?’”’- Then 
the father’s voice answering solemnly 
and explaining the mighty deliverance. 
She had to hear the old, old song— 


“Not unto us, O. Lord, 
Not unto us, 
But unto Thy name give glory.” 


Many of the words must have pierced 
her soul. 


“This is the day 
That the Lord hath made.” 


Had He? Had He really made this 
terrible day ? 


wl) give thanks wit the ind 
For.He is good, 
His mercy endureth for ever.’ 


- In the city and round about the city, 
the triumphant words were echoing. 
Did they seem like mockery to her, 
whose heart was ‘so sorely wounded ? 
Or did her faith triumph, enabling her 
to see beyond the dark day, to that joy 
which came to her in the morning ? 

Friday night, and all day Saturday, the 
household remained within doors. But 
when Saturday midnight was past there 
were loving hearts who could not wait 
till daylight. Three women started out 
with lanterns towards Joseph’s garden. | 
. His mother was not one of them. 
What were her thoughts while they were 
gone ? Ah, who but the mother-hearted 
can guess ? Those weary well-nigh hope- 
less thoughts that death brings with him. 
The dreary silence. The remembrance 
of things we meant to say, or meant to 
do. And now! The time is past. 

Thoughts of His childhood would come 
to Mary. She felt Him clinging to her 
skirts. Heard His baby voice calling her, 
Her mind travelled down the years, 
through His boyish days, His young man- 
hood, and since. 

Up to the last she had been His 
“handmaid.’’? There was nothing she 
could do for Him now. 

Suddénly down the quiet street quick 
footsteps ran, they entered the house, a 
voice called in awestruck tones to Simon 
and to John! 

And Mary of Magdala, wildly breath- 
less with running, told as best she could 
how they had reached the tomb. The 
stone was moved, and holding up their 
lanterns at the entrance they saw that 
the body of the Lord was gone ! 

Peter got out of the house first. 
But light-footed John overtook, and out- 
ran him. Stooping—for he was tall—he 
looked into the cave. There seemed to be 
nothing there but linen clothes. 

But Peter pushed past him and went 
in. He thought the woman and the loved 
disciple were mistaken, that it needed his 





Mary 


own shrewd common-sense to décide 
what really was there. . 

John followed him in, and then the 
dreamer and the plain man both saw 
what was obvious. 
been disturbed, for the linen swathings 
lay exactly as they had been placed. He 
had simply gone. 

Perplexed and baffled they went home. 
And after all it was a woman who 
brought the good news to the little 
home where His mother stayed. For 
Mary Magdalene still lingered in the 
garden: Here He had been, and here she 
would stay until she found Him. Like 
the man who came to borrow bread, she 
just stayed on, and the knockings were 
her tears that fell so fast upon the dull 
grey stone, and the longings that ham- 
mered wildly in her heart. 

What could He do but come to her ? 
When did He ever stay away from 
the real seeker ? He spoke to her by 
rsher- name. Then He Bese her a com- 
mission, 


“Go and tell My breton I am as- 


cending to My Father, and your Father. 
To My God, and your God.” 

He wanted the entire family to know 
that He was on His way to the region 
where He and all of them belonged. He 
was going home, as a long-absent and 
well-beloved prince goes home after a 
world tour to receive his own welcome ; 

_but He had more than that in mind. He 
‘was on His way to make arrangements 
for receiving the rest of the family, 
because, henceforth, man was linked up 
with God. 

With wings on her feet the Magdalene 
sped home through the dawnlight. 

“ T have seen the Lord!”’ 

It was enough to account for ecstasy 


The Parting. 


The body had not 


-carefully worked out. 


Au, when we part from friends, 


\ 
of the wildest sort ; 
He had said to her. : 

That day was full of wonder. He came 
to two wayfarers on the road to Emmaus: 
He came to Peter. And to a company of 
disciples sitting with closed doors He 
came with His old greeting: ‘‘ Peace be 
unto you.”’ 

Did He not come to His mother ? Was 
there no tender and intensely personal 
meeting between these two ? 

Where Scripture is silent we have no 
right to make statements. And yet the 
glimpses that we have of Him, and of 
her, all assure us that never, never was 
He unmindful of His mother. He knew 
that even John could not take His place. 
He knew that her eyes were famished for 
Him. And we may feel sure that at 
some time, and in some wonderfully 
satisfying manner, He came to her, and 
that during the forty glad days she was 
continually in His company. 

For during forty days of wonderment 
He came and went amongst them, and 
talked with them more poe than 
before. 

He told them more concerning God’s 
Realm, and they asked questions about 
Israel. Would her lost chance be given 
back to her here and now ?. Would the 
‘“restoration’’ which Isaiah foretold 
take place soon? And when would the 
“ glory ’’ which Ezekiel saw be returning ? 

They were only just beginning to see 
how. vast God’s purposes are, how wide, 
and how far-reaching His plans. He ex- 
plained to them that times and seasons 
were not then to be in the forefront of 
theirthoughts. Their Father had all those 
things in hand, and the plan was being 
One great event, 
long ago foretold, was about to happen, 


then she told what 


a mighty inrush of ‘spirit: would come to 
every one of them. After which they 
would exist simply to make the good 
news known to every created thing. 

As His mother listened to Him, she 
would wonder how it was that they all 
had been so blind. How was it they had 
not grasped the things He had tried so 
often to tell them? Even from His 
death the sting had gone. Even the 
grave in Joseph’s garden could now boast 
ng victory. For her Son who was dead 
was alive again. He was lost for a little 
while, but now they had found Him and 
all was well. Those forty days were a 
pledge of the joy that is awaiting all 
earth’s mourners who set their hopes on 
Him. ‘They shall be with their dear ones 
again. Yes, and after the old familiar 
fashion ; with memory unimpaired, and 
with personality as real as ever it was 
in their days of SojOurTe on earth 
together. 


' Now they were back in Jerusalem 
again, and-there came a day when He 
led them out to the Bethany hills. Lis- 
tening to-Him, perfectly satisfied with 
Him, they stood and thronged around 
Him. And all at once He was lifted up 
above and beyond them. While their 
eyes looked up, following as far as eyes 
could follow, it seemed that the atoms 
of a cloud received Him, and He was out 
of sight. : 

But even then, as if the heavenly 
revelation could never be sealed up any 
more, angels broke through, and standing 
by the little colony uttered words of 
cheer. 

He had gone out of sight. But He 
would come into sight again. Some day 
that same Jesus would come back. 


““ Good-bye,’ we say, 


And, smiling, watch them down the gravelled way, 
Through the brown gateway, out into the road— 
“ Good-bye,’ and turn again to our abode. 


We let them go with our best thoughts unsaid, 
Because, behind the parting that we dread, 


We feel perchance that still a day may come 


When our time-fettered lips may not be dumb. 


We let them go—lest when we strive to speak 
We say too much or little. 
For all the wealth of language that we hold— 
The thoughts of gossamer, the dreams of gold. 


We are weak 


2 _ And so “ Good-bye ’’—no less, and yet much more, 
The commonplace says nothing of the store 
Of love we hold, or how their footsteps play 
Upon our hearts a-down the gravelled way. 


Or how they carried with them as they passed, 
Those friends of ours, a something that will last, 
Something that struggles ’twixt a laugh and sigh, 


We mean much more—we only say, “‘ 


Good-bye.” 


MAupDE G. TYLeEr. 
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‘31m !’’ SHE FALTERED, HOLDING ON TO THE 
TABLE TO KEEP HERSELF FROM FALLING. 





BiuE had been Nancy’s favourite 
colour. She remembered that when 
the blue curtains went up over the 
way. 

The Tressiders had just come to 
the house opposite. The Tressiders 
were just back from their honey- 
moon. They had been married “ just 
in time for Dick Tressider’s summer 
holiday from the bank,” as Lulu 
Tressider told Nancy. She told Nancy 
a great many things, though some of 
them Nancy did not hear. For the 
twins and Sonny were rather a noisy 
threesome, and of necessity their 
noise was a part of Nancy’s day. 

Lulu Tressider had gone into rap- 
tures about Sonny’s curls and the 
blue eyes of the twins, though with 
regard to their noise she was not 
particularly enthusiastic. 

“What sweet eyes they’ve got. 
Blue’s my favourite colour,” said 
Lulu Tressider, who had come to 
borrow a ladder and had stopped 


By ETHEL TALBOT 


to explain why she needed the loan 
of one. 

“ As a matter of fact, we’ve got 
nearly everything blue, Dick and I. 
To-night I’m going to try to have 
blue curtains up before Dick comes 
home. Oh, I can manage the ladder 
easily |! It’s only astep. What ? You 
had blue curtains too, did you ? How 
funny!” 

Lulu was gone. The carrying of 
the little ladder was easy enough. 

“Good-bye!” she called. ‘‘ You 
must come over and see the house 
when you’ve a minute, and get a 
rest. Oh, what a noise!” 

There was a noise; she was right. 
The twins and Sonny were literally 
howling. But if Lulu heard it Nancy 
didn’t. Instead, she was standing, a 
darning-needle in one hand and 
Sonny’s sock in the other, to watch 
the blue curtains going up over the 
way. 

She and Jim had had blue curtains 
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six years ago—blue curtains in their 
little parlour. There had been no 
twins for nearly two years after the 
putting up, and with the coming of 
the blue-eyed twins the blue curtains 
had somehow been forgotten. 

Where were they? Up in the 
lumber-room, probably, where nobody 
had time to go, except spiders. 

“Celia and Noel, look after Sonny- 
boy! No, Sonny, darling, not with 
mummy just now. I'll be back very 
soon. And if you want anything, just 
call!’’ Nancy was gone. 

Queer how her heart beat as she 


-yan up the stairs. Like an adventure 


the next few minutes felt, even 
though she was only hurrying up to 
the dusty fusty attic. But all the same 
she felt somehow that she’d got to 
find those blue curtains. There was 
romance hidden in them ; was it 
She would know when she found 
them, if find them she could. 

The attic looked unromantic 





Blue Curtains 


enough, but Nancy didn’t notice 
that. Her heart gave big quick 
thumps as she went straight as a 
die for the most prosaic piece of 
furniture that the prosaic attic held 
—a battered pilgrim basket which 
held odds and ends. They would be 
there. They were. And at the first 
sight of their long-forgotten blue 
Nancy’s eyes suddenly filled with 
tears. Down she flopped on the attic 
floor with the curtains draped all 
round her like a dusty cloud. 

While she sat there she did not 
hear the noise and hurly-burly down 
below. She was back again, far back, 
where six years ago she had been. 

Such a blue time that summer had 

been when, during a Cornish holiday 
with a stiff and starchy aunt, she 
-had met Jim. It had been such a 
blue day, such a very blue day, when 
they had sat on the cliffs together 
and made up their minds. 

“ Blue days at sea 
quoted.’ 

“Ours shall be all blue days,” 
returned Nancy. 

The blue curtains had been the 
outcome of that ; also the blue cups 
and saucers, long since broken and 
supplanted by serviceable earthen- 
ware. 

But Mrs. Tressider’s words had 
suddenly awakened Nancy’s heart. 
She stroked the faded blue of the 
curtains, and, as though they had 
been Aladdin’s lamp, the six years 
passed away. : 

Not for long. 

““Mummeeee ! Sonny will take the 
doll ‘and bang its head. on_ his 
breks! 2). 

““Mummeee, I’se comin’ up /” 

“ No—no. ~I’m coming down,” 
Nancy suddenly rose from her cloud 
of blue. But leave it there she 
couldn’t. Pack it away she couldn’t. 
It would be like packing romance 
away again, and who knew when she 
would have time to unpack ! 

Hardly knowing what she did, 
Nancy flew downstairs trailing clouds 
of faded blue glory behind her, and 
faced her nowadays world. 

“No—no. That won’t do. Sonny 
must play his own games. The dolls 
belong to the twins. What, darling ? 
Oh, this is some- 
thing of mummy’s. 
Oh, there’s daddy’s 
pudding boiling 
over, and I’d for- 
gotten all about it.”’ 

Nancy flew 
kitchenwards, 





Jim had 


the parlour. 


\ 
from which department the daily maid 
hied her so very early in the evening. 
Jim-would be home soon and want a 
proper meal. His hand banged the 
gate as she opened the oven door. 


“Do a little gardening, dear, if- 


you can. I sha’n’t be ready for ten 
minutes.” 

© Right! 7 returned Jim. <I see 
that pear-tree branch needs nailing 
up. Ill just 

His next words were lost in a fury 
of greeting from the children as he 
opened the parlour door. But, in 
spite of the noise, it was not of the 
children that Nancy was thinking as 
she half-listened to his entry into 
the room where the curtains still lay 
in a tumbled heap on the table. 

Would he see them and recognise 
them? Her world was suddenly 
blue again to Nancy, as her husband, 
so it seemed, dallied in the parlour 
longer than, perhaps, he would have 
stayed had not the blue curtains 
been there. 

Presently out he went, however, 
and at the sound of his step Nancy’s 
world became a trifle less blue. 
Hadn’t he seen them ? Or, if he had, 
hadn’t he noticed them—for what 
they were ? 

He had seen them. That was 
certain the minute Nancy re-entered 
She almost dropped 
the tray in her anxiety. 

“Celia, put down those scissors, 
Oh, where did you get them ? You’re 
too small to: play with scissors, you 
know.’ 

“Mummy, but daddy’s been cut- 
ting. He cutted that old blue stuff. 
He said he wanted somefing to nail 
up the pear-tree.” _ 

The blue stuff was gone when Jim 
came back. Nancy, in spite of all 
she had to do, had found a second 
to race, with eyes smarting, herself 
a being transformed, up to the attic 
once more. Down she flung the relic 
of romance. She gave it no second 
look. She was back downstairs, with 
a mask-like face, when Jim returned. 

“The chops are grilled to-night, 
dear. You like them better, I know, 
than steamed ones.” 

Everything was 
now ; 





like _ yesterday 
the memory of six years ago 





was 


pushed back. Nancy also 
averted her eyes when they met, as 
they gazed across the garden, the 
triumphant blue of the Tressiders’ 
curtains over the way. 

“ Vired, eh?) said jim 


1 


“S On, dears sno! said Nancy. 
“Sonny, don’t spill your milk, 
darling. And drink a little at a 
PUI 90 


She could not meet Jim’s eyes, 
knowing that the little bit of her 
heart had gone after only six years 
to nail up the wall-pear-tree. She 
would never be able to go near that 
pear-tree; either. (Oh, rubbish, of 
course she would!) But if only the 
Tressiders had chosen any other 
colour than blue! 

““T wonder how long they’ll keep 
them up,’ said’ Nancy to herself 
next morning as, surrounded by the 
children, she waved good-bye to 
Jim as he hurried away. But she 


managed to smile at Lulu Tressider 


when she brought back the steps. 

“Like them, eh?.”’ said Lulu. 
“You said your favourite colour 
was blue, didn’t you ? ”’ 

“Did I?” returned Nancy. She 
had half forgotten that it ever was. 

She had enough to fill her day, 
however, without thoughts of any — 
other days in the past. Jim rang up 
just about tea-time to say that he’d 
be late. It was Saturday and they’d 
been expecting him since dinner- 
time. 

“What time, eh? Don’t quite 
know,” said Jim. “I’ve got some 
important business on hand. Sorry, 
but kiss the kiddies good-night.” 

They all came to kiss him through 
the telephone, for Nancy fetched 
them to do so; and the last of them 
was just in bed when Jim’s step was 
heard. 

“ Jim! Coming up? They’re not 


_asleep yet.” 


“No, one minute. 
first.” 

There was a queer sound in Jim’s 
voice. Bad news, was it ? His work 
in the newspaper office was distinctly 
precarious, as Nancy knew. Had he 
got the sack and been trying for a 
job? Had he—while she’d been 
almost. blaming him? Down flew 

Nancy, like a whirl- 
wind. 

ce Jim if ”» 

Then suddenly 
she gasped. What 
had happened! 
Was it real, or 
For through a 


I want you 





strange blurry film she seemed to see 
Jim, too, in a cloud of blue! 

“ Jim!” she faltered, holding on 
to the table to keep herself from 
falling. 

The blue fell then, and Jim came 
racing round. 

“Old lady, what’s wrong ? Faint, 
are you ? You’ve been looking worn- 
out for two days. All right now ? 
Here ’’—his arm was round her, and 
he was holding her tight, and his 
voice was shy—‘I’d something to 
tell you.” - 

Seen: VES 
- whisper. 

Both of them, though they did not 
know it, were repeating, practically 
word for word, the whispered sen- 
tences uttered six years ago. But 
the next words were different. 

“Its just-—— ‘Listen, darling. 
Don’t laugh, but I had to. I came 
in here the other evening—oh, you 
won’t remember—and I saw a 


Nancy’s voice was. a 


and the twins walking over it, and 
I cut off a bit for the pear-tree.” 

Nancy didn’t speak. 

“Listen, darling! Iwas going out 
across the garden and I saw those 
new folk, the Tressiders, were putting 
up blue curtains. And the bit in 
my hand, Nan, it was—I bet it was— 
a bit of our first old ones. Like a 
queer sort of dream it seemed. Use 
it for that pear-tree—not much! It’s 
been in my pocket-book. And— 
that’s why I’m late to-day.” 

“Why?”  Nancy’s heart was 
beating fast. She was holding on to 
Jini’s arm. . 

‘‘ Listen—I’m a bit shy of telling 
you, old lady. Queer how things take 
you ! Well, the thought of how much 
more beautiful our old dusty fusty 
curtains were to us than the new 
over-the-way ones simply stuck to 


Blue Curtains 


Couldn’t write anything else. And 
to-day the chief te 

“ Oh, what’s he got to do with Lise 
sighed Nancy. 

“This. Believe it or not as you 
like, he called me in this morning. 
He’d asked who’d written the article 
and they’d told him. And he said 
he’d never before given me credit 
for any imagination, but that, as 
apparently I’d got some, he could 
find a better job for me on the paper. 
And so to-day——”’ 

- “Qh, Jim!” Nancy’s head was 
on his shoulder. 

“ To-day,” said Jim, “ I’ve spent 
the very dickens of an afternoon 
matching that bit of stuff. Never 
knew that all the swell shops close 
on Saturdays in town. But they do. 
I’ve been north, south, east and 
west, but I’ve found it. I was 





crumpled lot of stuff on the table, 








me. Couldn’t forget it, and—well, measuring the windows when you 
they asked me for a bit of a prose came in. It’s just enough, We'll 
sketch thing for the paper, and—I put them up this minute, you 
just wrote what I was thinking. and I.” 

eally iRest 





By G. H. GRUBB 


THERE is no rest except in work. Few of us are given 
the inestimable capacity for pure rest. Try. it.» Iti is 
very hard. Yet I believe, with due diligence, it is some- 
thing that we may acquire. But, like all the virtues, 
it is hard to come at. : 

I know good folk who have been seeking rest all their 
life. And they are not young. At least in years. Only 
the young in spirit have the inspiration to keep on 
exploring ‘the mystic fields of life for this scarce flower 
ofrest. Maybe they will not light uponit here. Perhaps 
it is their cross. To go on seeking and never finding. 
Some wander into the marshy lands—to sink. Needless 

effort. 

It is disturbing, for those who gaze on the perplexing 
twists and turns of existence, to see happy warriors set 
out with the look of the conqueror on their face, believing 
that they have only to step out on the way to conquer. 
Alas ! there is more in it than that. The way gets dark. 
There are some wild uncanny places to pass through. 
Little room on the side of a looming rock with thousands 
of feet reaching down a mad chasm below. Unseen, 
so far is it down. 

Then the path opens out into a lovely green pleasaunce. 
All the world is bright and joyous. Down come the 
beetling clouds again. Heavy ponderous clouds. Thick 
with insinuation. The rocks of despair close in once 
more. Rocks, in the crooks and crannies of which lurk 
fearsome, intangible, noisome creatures .. . murk and 
horror abound. When shall we find the land of rest ? 

I doubt it is hard to reach. Something has got to 
come in, and something has got to go out. There are 
those, shrewd in their understanding, who find their way 
down a path other than the one by which the sad soul 
has travelled: It is not a big opening. Simple in its 
appeal. Not particularly enticing ; for it knows. no 


vanity. But it is there, sure enough. Even in it the real 
rest is away down at the end of it... . The door is death 
—and a joyous door it is. 

Yet along this golden way there are rest houses here 
and there. Lovely rest houses. Houses where we may 
take sweet and retrieving refreshment. _ / : 

“You and I must seek this way. Your life will be.a 
greater thing for it. A wonderful possession. To rest in 
the midst of the hurly-burly of life is much easier than , 
to rest without work. An idle life is a lazy life. And 
there is no rest for the loafer.. Take a spell of rest 
when the sun is high. The soul is able to withdraw 
within itself. Haven’t you sometimes caught a glimpse 
of it, touched its wondrous meaning in the middle of the 
market place ? If it comes for a minute and accidentally, 
why should it not come for an hour, and when we want 
it? 1 feel sure that it may be accomplished. If we 
have the right kind of faith, and if it is deep enough. 
Cultivating a poise in all things, a steady view, and an 
unrestless attitude when the environment is charged 
with disconcerting thoughts, is the preamble to discover-- 
ing the way to rest. ; 

Rest is a beautiful thing. To stay away from the 
world, indifferent to the foolishness of those people 
who must herd together and shout, is something worth 
living and working for. The influences of the worka- 
day world are so piercingly insinuating, that it seems 
nigh impossible to avoid their dragging power. But 
it is. Strong in your passive strength, mighty in your 
quiet contemplation, these things shall not sway you. 
Apart from them all, you will stand, impervious to 
the pushing scrambling crowd of people who have lost 
themselves in the moil and stress of life. 

Thus you will gain rest—rest as our poor finite minds 


-- know it. - 
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Most of us women 
settlers on Rhodesian 
farms started home- 
making in a humble 
way; and perhaps for 
that reason the homes 
of Rhodesian women 
have captured rather 
more subtly that truly 
snug and cosy homeli- 
ness} sof they = British 
home, than is the case 
in other parts of Africa. 

Let it be said straight 
away that the first year 
or two on the land, 
though teeming with 
romance, does not in- 
clude that charming 
picture so well known of 
a pretty though exotic 
bungalow, with roses 
round the door, on the veranda of 
which, amidst palms and frangipanni, 
the sylph-like figure of a girl clad in 
white riding breéches, top boots, a 
dashing jacket and a spotless stock, 
with alluring tendrils of soft hair 


peeping under a pert velour, is found - 
reclining languorously in the cush- 


ioned depths of a huge wicker set- 
tee, while Owen Nares’ sunburnt 
double, draped manfully on the 
~ veranda rails, puts across the cave- 
_man stunt with one hand and sips 
whiskys-and-sodas, brought by an 


immaculately clad black boy, with 
the other. 

Our romance is braver stuff than 
this. It is the real romance en- 
shrined within the heart of every 
woman : 
home, and making it the very palace 
of her dreams. 


Our homes we build as'we have’ 


longed for them to be throughout the 
years ; with every door and window, 
every room, just where and how we 
have wished for it to be ; 





Work on the iat fy eakive the Veldt for Citrus Trees. 
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the romance of making a 


; with every ~ 
stick of furniture and every stone in - 








A Settler’s Rondavels: with an Open Air Mud-and-Wattle Dining-Room on the left. 


wall and floor and roof, with every 
flower in the garden, with the very 
views from the veranda steps, just 
as we have planned and pondered and 
dreamed of and longed for; and no 
other way whatever. If that is not 
good sound romance, what is ? 

To make these castles-in-the-air 
solid structures in the bosom of the 
veldt, takes time and work; and 
the woman who comes to Rhodesia 
as a- settler’s wife must be pre- 
pared ‘to face boldly the first few 
years of foughing it. — 


Our Arrival on 
the Scene. 


Our first farm home- 
stead was nothing but 
a mud-and-wattle hut 
built by a gang of sav- 
ages routed out from a 
near-by kraal. We 
reached our “‘farm”’ one 
evening as the sun went 
down, tired and hot and 
hungry, and almost tear- 
ful at the first glimpse 
of this wilderness of 

“bush ”’ and grass and 
hummocky anthills, 
shrill with the gridula- 
ting of cicadas, shrill 
with the whine of thirsty 
‘“skeeters.”” Away in 
the dusk of the plains a 
lone jackal trailing down 
his mate yelped in a 
plaintive irritable way ; 
a lemur in some near- 
by trees cackled and 


pealed demoniac 
laughter. 

Our boots were 
full of grass seeds 
and our hands were 
torn with thorns. 
seanoy orl) = hiovon! = 
jeered a big brown 
owl swooping past 
our heads. We 
quite agreed with 
him. What mad- 
ness was this that 
we had plunged in ? 
How could this wild 
tract of savage 
bush, buried be- 
neath lank grass 
and thorn-scrub, a 
slice of Africa’s 
primzval wilds, ever be made into a 
farm? Itneeded no second glance to 
impress us with the hard cold truth 
that work and plenty of it was to be 
our lot for several years to come ! 


First—Some Place 
to Live In. 


The first thing was to build some 
place to live in; so at dawn on the 
second day in the homestead we bar- 
gained with the headman of the local 
village for a gang of black labourers. 
They were a cheery mob, working for 
sixpence a day, which is a standard 


rate for raw labour north of the 


Transvaal. 


They soon got a plot of bush 
cleared, stacking up poles and grass_ 
as they went along and digging down 


the big red pillars of the white ant 
nests. We mapped out two big circles 
twenty feet across on a pleasant part 
of the clearing. Long poles were cut 
from the forest, with huge bundles of 
pliant twigs. Deep holes were dug 
round our two foundation circles, and 
each received a tall pole, rammed in 
with rocks and earth so that it stood 
rigid. On to this ring of poles a lattice 


A Newsstyle Type of Up-country Plantation Home. 
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Another Type of Mud-and-Wattle Thatched Hut built by a Woman Settler. 


of thin branches was tied with strips 
of green tough bark. This lattice, 
well plastered with a mortar made 
of anthill earth and water, made the 
walls of our huts. A big pole in the 


ie 


centre supported a beehive-shaped 
roof thatched thick with grass. 
Doors and windows were cut in the 
walls, and these were shuttered with 


sun-dried zebra skins stretched on. 


pole frameworks. 


im Rhodesia 


This sounds all 
very crude, but the 
huts were snug, 
clean and cosy, with 
a kind of intimate 
charm of their own. 


We Made our own 
Furniture. 


Our camp furni- 
ture was augmented 
by easy-chairs made 
of rough - trimmed 
poles notched and 
lashed together, 
padded thick with 
grass and covered 
with buck hides. 
Tables and cup- 
boards were made 
of forest timber and 
lattice, and, with some gay cretonnes 
from the native shop, our mud huts 
left nothing to be desired. 

We might, of course, have cleared 
ground and set to work with native 
labour building a brick house straight 
away ; but no settler does this, for a 
very good reason. One can never tell 
until the farm has been thoroughly 
explored exactly where the house 
should go. The spot that looks ideal 
at first proves afterwards the right 
spot for the dairy; another site 
would be better for tobacco planting 
than for building, a third that fits the 
house in one’s mind’s eye turns out 
just the place for those two acres of 
the coffee nursery, and so on. So the 
wise settler leaves the house until 
the plantations have been laid 
down. 

For the first year of farming the 
woman settler has little time to spare 
from gardening, dairying, and poultry 
farming. Long days must be put in 
on the tobacco fields and in the 
newly planted orchards, for although 
all the really heavy work is done, of 
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Home-making in Rhodesia 


and ditching, and in building cow- 
sheds and sheep runs. 

The Trials of Uninvited 

Company. 

One of the woman ’s first charges is 
the vegetable garden, which will be 
laid out on an early cleared plot of 
ground; at first the rapidity with 
which things grow will astound her, 
but even more astonishing will be 
the way fruit and vegetables vanish ! 
Wild pigs, porcupines, babooas, in- 
vade the garden at night and play 
sad havoc. ~The woman settler must 


learn, and the natives will willingly 


teach, how to set traps and snares, 


and clatter-bangs, to catch and scare 


off- these marauders. 

A clatter-bang, by the way, is a 
bundle of empty tins and stakes 
propped up against a trip line round 
the garden.. When the pigs and 


baboons.come, their feet entangle the 


line and down comes the clatter-bang 
with a most appalling din. 

In the poultry houses, too, the ways 
of the country have to be learned ; 
ant armies millions strong come by 
night to make short work of chicks. 
Mongooses burrow into the roosts and 
devour one’s best settings of eggs. 
So does the msatu, the deadly puff 
adder. It is not at all unusual to 
find one coiled up in a nesting-box. 
Leopards sometimes prowl the hen- 
roost for a stray bird ; while jackals 
and hyenas provide targets for the 
woman with the gun when they lurk, 
as they often do, in the dusk of 
evening and just before the dawn, 
around the lamb pens and by the 
duck shed. 

At the beginning of the first rainy 
season the mud huts will be given up 





for more substantial dwellings in the 
shape of rondavels. These are also 
huts, but their walls are of corrugated 
iron, and they have wood floors and 
proper window-frames and doors ; 
and they can be made as jolly to live 
in as any Thames-side bungalow. 
Training the Native Servants 

is Important. 

Meanwhile the woman settler will 
have made great strides in the 
domestic side of things. The cook, 
to whom cinders in the bread, ants 
in the soup, and such things as sour 
milk and smoky tea were once 
matters not to worry about, will 
have been taught his mistress’s own 
methods in the cook-house. A good 
native cook can, as the writer’s cook 
does, turn. out every dish between 


the covers of the fattest cookery’ 


volume ; but he needs coaxing and 
careful tuition. His language, too, 
is at first a stumbling.- block, for 
although he says he speaks English, 
he probably understands only about 
fifty words, and his own tongue, 
which may be anything from Chin- 


yassa to Kiswahili, must be learned 


if dinner is not’to suffer. 

But learning the language is not 
difficult, and a good working know- 
ledge is soon picked up: 

The house-boy will also have learned 
much from his white mistress, and, 
clad in a long white robe with a 
scarlet skull cap, will perform, per- 
haps with the help of an assistant, 
an astounding variety of duties for 
a wage of twenty shillings a month 
and his food. One, Mwenye, for many 
years a servant of the writer, came 
to her as a raw savage with more 
grin on his face than clothing on his 
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course, by back, and 
natives, utterly 1g- 
constant norant of 
supervis- whi ae 
ion is es- -women’s 
sential. Wap Vase 
The man Now a 
of the men- most dig- 
age will nified gen- 
be busy tleman, as 
clearing suave as_ 
“pus. ”’ any British 
laying out butler, he 
his acres lays and 
for plant- waits at’ 
1ag, super- table ; can; 
intending arrange a 
theplough- dinner for 
ing, the a dozen 
felling of guests and 
timber, Cecil Rhodes’ Bungalow at Bulawayo—a Typical Rhodesian Homestead. serve it; 
trenching can wash 


and launder the daintiest lingerie ;. 
can typewrite, drive and repair a car, 
shoot straight from the shoulder when 
one gets into a tight corner with big 
game, and can speak, not only Eng- 
lish, but a quite useful smattering of 
French and Hindustani, as well as at 
least six native tongues picked up in 
his wanderings! And this for two 
pounds a month, clothes and food, 
after ten years’ service ! 

Two or Three Years Work 

a Transformation. 

A year or so in the rondavels. finds 
the farm in trim and working order. 
Brickbuilt cowsheds and a_ well- 
equipped dairy, proper wood fowl- 
houses; a hedged and well-laid-out 
vegetable garden, and an expansive 
acreage of plantations under citrus, 
wheat, tobacco, coffee, with pastures” 
on which graze the herds, take the’ 
place of the makeshifts of a year or 
so before. 35a i 

Then comes the great day when the 
Rhodesian woman and her settler 
husband put their heads together and” 
decide to build their home.- You can» 
well imagine how they have looked: 
forward to this time and ‘planned and 
schemed and worked out every detail 
of the place. ess 


Preparations for the 
Real Home. 


- During those two or three hard 
years all kinds of preparations have 
been going on. From their scanty 
leisure they have snatched an hour 
away and adventured in the forests 
after trees of matchless timber— 
great fine upstanding trees, mellow 
of grain, stout and hearty to the core 
of their wood. 

And these have been felled and 


sawn and laid on the timber racks 
to season. Beautiful timbers are 
these, needing no varnishes or paints 
to make them good to look upon ; 
woods gold and red, woods blue and 
green, woods mellow with the ageless 
maturing in Africa’s wild days and 
nights, ripe in the glow of the sun and 
the silver of the moon, with all the 
radiance of the sunshine and the 
gleam of the moonbeam in their very 
fibres. 

Great smoke wraiths, too, you 
might have seen» sometimes, rising 
-black and turbulent from the farm, 
‘in those long years of work before the 
‘house was built. And a hundred 
‘natives. digging in a vast pit on the 
‘outskirts of the farm. This, too, is 
‘part of the woman’s work—the 
‘making and kilning of bricks for the 
house; so many hundred a week 
when an hour’s extra work can be 
cajoled from the natives, and the 
brick stack grows. 

The garden of the house, too, has 


* been plotted off, the lawns laid down, 


the shrubberies planted, the great 
banks of real old English flowers, 
from seeds straight out from the 
countryside at home, are in full bloom. 





AMONG THE SCOTTISH 
HIGHLANDS, 


Home-making in Rhodesia 


When the Dream 
Comes True. 


So, for the first time since they put 
foot on the stretch of barren veldt 
which is now their farm, the settler 


and his wife give the farm second 


thought ; the dream of the day is the 
house. ; 

- Carpenters black and white come 
from the nearest town, native masons 
are hired from the villages ; hammers 
knock a wild tattoo echoing across 
the plains to where the jackal pricks 
his startled ears; the screech of the 


‘circular saw hewing that timber sings 
‘its fantastic song, while the zebras 
‘squeal and for once in a way eat 


their fill down in the sugar-cane plot. 


‘The great hewn ceiling beams go up 
for the red-tiled roof; the polished 


planks of rich red wood go down for 
the floors. Soon gleam white the 
walls with lime that is dug and burnt 
by the natives on the farm. And 
so the dream-house of the dream 


comes true. 

It must not be thought that all 
these years the settler’s wife has been 
cut off from any sort of social life. 
Her nearest neighbours may be ten 
‘or twenty miles away, if the farm is 
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out in the back of beyond ; but they 
call, and there is tennis and golf on 
rough links, and lawns laid out ; and 
cheery luncheon and dinner parties, 
dances and .gymkhanas, and now 
and then a big game shoot. 

Time, somehow, is squeezed from 
the hard working day for all these 
recreations, and long before she has 
been in the country for six months 
the Rhodesian woman numbers her 
friends in a span of land a hundred 


miles in radius from her home. 


On the great day when the house 
is ready, when all her friends are 
dancing on the polished floors under 
the great beamed ceilings, when the 
scent of the old homely flowers that 
fill her gardens round about blows 
up to the veranda on the quiet 
breath of Africa’s black night, when 
the houseboys in their dapper uni- 
forms, themselves as delighted and 
excited as the guests, go running here 
and there with appetising things, do 
you not think the settler and the 
settleress look upon it all as a harvest 
of their dreams well worth those first — 
hard years of toil, when all that they 
could call a home was a mud-and- 
wattle hut ? 


Photo by 
C. Reid, Wishaw. 





Ir is an instinct of the humar 
mind to pursue knowledge, and 
all knowledge eventually comes 
down to what we know about 
God and man. Books are the yreat 
authority upon both subjects, and but 
for certain accidents, the lights on 
divinity and humanity 
which they afford us might 
have been even greater 
than they are. 

Once upon a time there 
were valuable books, per- 
haps great. books, which 
have been lost beyond 
recall, and what might 
they not have taught us ? 
There are the missing 
books of Livy, and there 
are the missing plays of 
Menander and Philemon. 
Perhaps the ashes of 
Pompeii will some time 
give up the lost works of Livy, and 
possibly the dust of Egyptian tombs 
may surrender the comedies of Menander 
and Philemon. Who knows ? 

Again, there have been books which 
were written but never finished, as, for 
instance, Dickens’s Edwin Drood, Steven- 
son’s. Weiy of Hermiston, Thackeray’s 
Dennis Duval, and Hawthorne’s Dolliver 
Romance. Constantly books ere left 

unfinished, and, clearly, if they are in 
that state they do not give the whole 
message which their authors meant them 
to contain. « 
- Finally, there are works which were 
contemplated but have never been 
written, like Moliere’s Homme de Cour, 
Sheridan’s A ffectation, and Victor Hugo’s 
romance, La Quinquengrogne. A modern 
instance of this kind of book is the 
history of the rise of Italy under Gari- 
baldi and Cavour, which John Morley 
once contemplated but never wrote. 
Literature and Life Through 
Two Eyes. 

When we think along those lines we 
see how interesting it is, not to say im- 
portant, to be made acquainted with the 
flow of English literature in an anecdotal 
way, because that is a special blessing 
ot remembrance. It brings in, not only 
the new books of the hour and what they 
are in regard to the “ trivial round, the 
daily task ’’ of lifé, but older books also,- 
and thus two literary eyes open for us. 

Probably you have come across a novel 
published about a year and a half ago by 
John Murray, entitled Beaw Geste, and 
written by Captain Wren. It is a story 
of the French Foreign Legion, and so 
rare and good a story that it has sold, in 
the course of its not very long life, some 
twenty editions. 





By JAMES MILNE 


Elow the One Reflects the Other, with 


Illustrating Anecdotes 


Why has 1t sold like this ? 
simple reason that it is a thoroughly good 
story, clean, full of action and colour. 
Captain Wren has written 
other books, but he can 
never hope to write one 
which will, in its own 
history, be such an adven- 
turous story as Beau Geste, 
and there is no reason 
why it should not go on 
its victorious course al- 
most indefinitely. 


When Rudyard Kipling 
Came into Fame. 


When Rudyard Kipling 
was a young man he came 
to England via America in 
the year 1889. He stopped 
on the way at San Francisco, and there 
is a story of his offering to one of the 
local papers a tale which a young editor 
“turned down ’”’ because he thought it 
had some broad exaggerations which did 
not seem plausib!e. 

Ever afterwards that young editor was 
full of regrets, especially because, without 
knowing it, he met at his club in San 
Francisco the young man who was the 
author of the rejected story. He only 
knew this when Kipling was leaving 
San Francisco, for he then presented the 
club with an autograph volume which 
was nothing less than the Indian edition 
of his Plain Tales from the Hills. “1 
opened the book and began to read,” 


says our young editor; “the rising sun , 


peeped in at the windows before I 
finished the last story. I went slowly 
out of the vacant club into the deserted 
street. Then, and not till then, I knew. 
I knew. I knew.’’ 


The Literary ’Nineties 
in London. 


We all speak of the romantic literary 
*nineties in London, but Richard Le 
Gallienne does better, he writes about 
them. He tells us, for one thing, a 
story of Sir Henry Irving, for whom 
all the young men—'especially literary 
young men of the ’nineties—had the 
highest veneration. 

Irving was quixotically generous, and 
he was adored by every cabman from the 
Lyceum Theatre to Charing Cross. One 
evening he arrived in a cab at the stage 
door of the Lyceum, and as he stepped 
out the wretched horse fell dead. 
Laconically Irving drew a twenty-pound 
note from his pocket, handed it to the 
cabby and said, “‘ Buy another,’ and 
disappeared through the stage door. 
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There is a touch of pathos in 
a book which Viscount Grey has 
recently written called Fallodon | 
Papers. 

“In ordinary circumstances,”’ he tells 
us, ‘‘all these lectures or addresses would 
have been first written and then read 
from a manuscript. But impaired sight 
was unequal to this performance. There 
was therefore no original manuscript. 
Each address was prepared mentally and 
delivered orally like a speech, with the 
use only of very slender notes or no 
notes at all. A verbatim report was 
made by a shorthand writer and revised 
for the purpose of being printed. But 
no amount of revision can quite smooth 
away the roughness of expression and 
arrangement that is inseparable from 
oral delivery of an address that is not 
read from manuscript and is too long to 
be committed to memory.” 

We know, of course, that Sir Edward 
Grey has for years suftered from his eyes, 
and a passage like that, in his latest book, 
makes us think of the classic case of 
blindness and authorship—that of John 
Milton and Paradise Lost. 

A Desert Classic and 
its Author. 

Quite a romance attaches to a work of 
which most of you will have heard by 
now, although you may not all have seen, 
Avabia Deserta, by Charles M. Doughty, 
who died a few months ago. The late Sir 
Wilfrid Scawen Blunt said of it that he 
would rather have written it than any 
other prose work of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and he knew the desert and its 
wonders better than anybody of our time 
except Doughty and Sir Richard Burton. 

Doughty was born in the year 1843, 
the son of a squire-parson in Norfolk. 
He travelled, he studied languages, and 
eventually he went through Spain, Italy, 
and Greece, until he reached Palestine. 
While he was riding to Petra through 
the Sinaitic peninsula, his curiosity was 
aroused by stories of ancient remains in 
the desert. He determined to see what 
no Western European, except two or 
three renegades and forced converts in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
had seen, and accordingly, taking the 
name of Halil, he set out from Damascus 
in 1876 with the Pilgram Caravan. 
Times of Wandering 
and of Writing. 

There thus began two and a half years 
of wandering alone among the free 
Arabs of the desert, living their life alike 
in the desert and in the oasis. They were 
years of hardship, of hunger, and of 
thirst, and all the time Doughty was in 
perpetual danger from the treachery of 
man, He committed his impressions to 


paper night by night, slipping the manu- 
script by day into the folds of his robe, 
and thus, after very many adventures 
and very many narrow escapes, he 
brought home the material for Arabia 
Deserta. 

He worked at that material for six 
or seven years, and he had great difficulty 
in getting the book published, and when 
it was published nobody took any notice 
of it until much time had passed. Then, 
suddenly, it became known to the elect, 
and the elect made it known to other 
people, and to-day there are several 
editions of it, and it will always be an 
English classic. 

As often happens, the author did not 

- think Avabia Deserta his best book, but 
thought most of a poem, Mansoul, on 
the revision of which he spent his last 
years. Whether it will also become recog- 
nised and find a great place in English 
literature like Avabia Deserta, time only 
will tell—time whigh tells everything. 
What Whistler the Artist 
Looked Like. 

There is no end to the stories of 
Whistler, the artist, and no end to the 
writings about bim, but here is a good 
little anecdote from Mrs. Jopling-Rowe’s 
recent book of reminiscences. 

She and her husband went to his study 
in Chelsea, and, says she: ‘‘ The door 
opened, and a slight black-haired blue- 
eyed man entered. I recognised him as 
someone I had seen at a soirée given by 
the Arts-Club. I particularly noticed him 
on that occasion, as he seemed unaware 
that a white feather had settled upon his 

_ raven locks. ‘ Won’t someone tell that 

-man that he has got a feather on his 
head ?’ I asked; and then I was told 
that it was entirely natural, and that 
the owner was very proud of it, as it was 
an inherited peculiarity.” 

That is as pretty a record as we can 
hope to get of the famous white lock 
which belonged to the once black head 
of James Macneil Whistler. It has 
almost become as famous as the lock of 
Byron’s hair which John Murray pre- 
serves as one of his great Byronic trea- 
sures at Albemarle Street in the West 
End of London. 

The Reflections of a 
Scholarly Man. 

Ordinary bookmen should always 
listen to the ruminations of a great book- 
man like the late Sir Walter Raleigh of 
Cambridge, whose letters may now be 
read in two large volumes. Says he in 
one of them— 

“JT have been reading Christina 
Rossetti—three or four of her poems, like 
those of her brother, make a cheap fool 
of Browning, and leave E. B. B. barely 
human. I think she is the best poet 
alive.” 

Says Raleigh in another letter: aed 
lay in bed this morning for a little and 
read Trollope. I’m afraid it’s no good 
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any one telling me that Thackeray is a 
better novelist than Trollope, or that 
George Eliot is better than Mrs. Oliphant. 
It’s not true. Trollope starts off with 
ordinary people, that bore you in life 
and books, and makes an epic of them 
because he understands affection, which 
the others take for granted or are superior 
about. I wish there were a Trollope 
movement, it would be so healthy.”’ 

Every Oxford or Cambridge don is 
not so human as Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
the pity is that he had to give a second 
fame to a name which had already been 
made great by the Elizabethans. It is 
better to be born plain John Smith or 
Tom Brown, although there are many 
John Smiths and Tom Browns, than to 
inherit a name already so illustrious that 
you cannot ever hope to get away from 
its shadow. 


A Victorian Novelist 
who Lives. 


The Sir Walter Raleigh of to-day was 
right in thinking that Trollope would live, 
for only the other week the Oxford Press 
added his novel, Dv. Thorne, to its ad- 
mirable series of world’s classics. It is, 
of course, one of the famous Barset 
novels, and it is sure to survive among 
whatever writings of Trollope time will 
preserve. Certainly it ranks with The 
Warden, with Barchester Towers, with 
Framley Parsonage, with The Small House 
at Allington, and with The Last Chronicle 


. of Barset. 


Does the young man or woman of 
to-day know how - Trollope did his 
literary work, and did it, considering 
the conditions, not at all badly. He 
could write anywhere and anyhow, riding 
in a train, voyaging on a ship, or in the 
intervals of manoeuvring an important 
postal treaty with an African potentate, 
for he was an Inspector of the Post 
Office. 

He encountered all sorts and con- 
ditions of men in his wanderings over 
the world, but, generally speaking, the 
characters in his books seem to have 
been imaginative in every sense. For 
instance, he wrote in relation to The 
Warden that “‘ My archdeacon was the 
simple result of an effort of my moral 
consciousness. . . . As far as I can 
remember I had not then spoken to an 
archdeacon..’ 

The novels of Benjamin Disraeli can 
never hope to come again, like those of 
Anthony Trollope, for they were arti- 
ficial, political, and difficult in every way. 
But we have just had a reprint of his 
Sybil, which is interesting as a picture of 
the “ Young England” party to which 
Disraeli belonged, and which he hoped 
would do much more for what he thought 
the salvation of England than it ever 
did. Sybil is also interesting as giving 
us a reflection of Disraeli’s social ideas 
and ideals, because that is always part 
of the mirror of a man’s life, and what- 
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ever else can be said about Disraeli he 
had a tremendously interesting and 
romantic career. 

Whitman, the American, and 

Wordsworth, the Englishman. 

We have been speaking of digging 
up lost literary things, and, strangely 
enough, two prefaces which Walt Whit- 
man, the American poet, wrote away 


_ back in the year 1855 have been lost 


almost since then. One was a preface 
to his Leaves of Grass, the other a preface 
to The Backward Glance, a work of which 
he himself thought highly. 

Those prefaces have now been rescued 
from oblivion and printed in a volume 
for which Mr. Christopher Morley, the 
American novelist, furnishes the intro- 
duction. The volume will be welcome to 
students and lovers of Whitman, of 
whom there are a good many in this 
country, though not so many as there 
was when he was alive and sending over 
the Atlantic the “ glorious rockets ”’ of 
his verse. 

We have the name of an English poet 
when we come to another interesting 
resurrection, namely, the first version 
of Wordsworth’s famous Prelude. He 
read that version in the year 1805 to 
Coleridge, but it is the version which was 
printed as authorised in 1850 with which 
we are most familiar. 

Now Professor de Selincourt has dug 
up Wordsworth’s early manuscripts of 
the Prelude, and made them into a 
volume which shows the differentes 
between the poem as it was originally 
written and as it has been given to the 
world in later years. Every Words- 
worthian will thus be able to judge 
whether the first edition or the later 
edition is the greater, but both are 
valuable, and it is a public literary 
service to give us both side by side. 
Epitaphs which might 
have been Otherwise. 

Every now and then, when reading 
books, one comes upon interesting or 
amusing epitaphs, as, for example, this 
one, which has been discovered some- 
where in Jersey— 

Here lies poor Burton, 
He was both hale and stout ; 


Death laid him-on his bitter bier, 
Now in another world he hops about. 


Here is another, found we are not told 
where— 


Here lies John Bun, 

He was killed by a gun, 

His name was not Bun, but Wood, 

But Wood would not rhyme with gun, but 
Bun would. 


Perhaps you want one epitaph in 
prose, and if you will go to Woolwich 
churchyard you will find this inscrip- 
tion— 

Sacred to the memory of Major James 
Brush, Royal Artillery, who was killed 
by the accidental discharge of a pistol 
by his orderly, 14th April, 1831. Well 
done, good and faithful servant. 
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A Living Poet with the 
Miltonic Traditions. 


You should know, if you do not already 
know, that one of our most accomplished 


modern poets, Mr. Alfred Noyes, has' 


been writing a work inverse which is 
almost-on the spacious lines of Paradise 
Lost, Jt is an interpretation of creation, 
-it is-called. The Forch Bearers, and the 
second volume of-it is now at the dis- 
position of readers under the title, The 
Book of Earth. 

What Mr. Noyes seeks to-do is to 
render us, through the medium of verse, 
the history of man and of man’s relation 
to God, and here is one of his visions of 
the world in the making— 


‘Out of the painted desert, in broad noon, 

‘Walking through pine-clad bluffs, in air like 
wine, 

I came to the dreadful brink. 


That you will see, is a very fine peru, 

and very fine is the vision— 

I saw, with a swimming brain, the solid earth 
splitting apart into two hemispheres, 

Cleft, as though by the axe of an angry God. 


All that day, 
Riding along the brink, we found no end, 
Stil, on the right, the pageant of the-abyss: 
Unfolded. There gigantic walls of ‘rock, 
Sheer as the world’s end, seemed to float in air 
Over the hollow of Sper and. ae their 


forms, = 

Like soft blue wood-smoke, swith each change 
of light. 

Here massed her bogies ‘over the angel 


trail 
Darkened to thunder, or like a sunset burned 
Here, while. the mind reeled from the 
imagined. plunge, 
Tall amethystine towers, dark Matterhorns — 
Rose out of shadowy nothingness to crown 
Their mighty: heads. with morning: 
The volume is full of many beautiful 
things, some of them as beautiful as this 
about Alexander the Great, the con- 
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queror of the world, ~ aye dead in 
Babylon— ; ; 


The conqueror; stricken in his congdal city, 

‘Cold, in the purple of Babylon, Jay dead; 

And the slow tread of his armies as they 
passed, 

Soldier by soldier, through that chamber of 
death, 


To look: their last upon his. marble tee 


Pulsed like a muffled drum across the world. 


Mr. Noyes is the kind of poet who can 
not only make a living picture, and 
enduring picture in a verse or a. poem, 
but present us with a portrait in a line 
aS this about Aristotle—. 

His mighty ning 
Walked like a ghost in Athens. 


Surely if we have poets who can write 


like that on great themes, all is still 
well with’ English poetry, and indeed 


it is so, as Mr. Alfred Noyes’s Torch 
Bearers is alone sufficient to prove. 


The Bed-time Story 


WHEN Joseph closed his shop at night 
And left the noisy town, 

Sweet Mary made a cheerful light 
And got» her mending down. 

And then the Child came running in, 
With laughing look and boyish din, 
Rosy, and strong, and out of breath 
To the dear home at Nazareth. 


Grave ‘Joseph in the ingle-nook, 
With thoughtful brow and kindly look, 


Planned easy yokes and goodly - ploughs, 


And spoke of kine and gentle cows. 
And still the Lad with youthful stare 


Must know the how, and why, and. where. 


While Mary pondered many things, 
Patches, and pans, and leading-strings. 


And then, amid long silences, 

The Child came stealing to her knees, 
Leaning against her gown of blue, 
Asking, with earnest eyes and true, 
“Tell Me a story, mother, do.” 


Then, oh, the tales that Mary told! 

No ghostly things of fear, 

But the sweet stories never old 

All children love to hear. 

Tales of the kind brown mother-hen, 
And of the deep-sea fishermen. 

And of the merchants’ ships from far 
Guided by one great Polar star. 


Of one poor headstrong boy who went 
From home in bitter discontent, 

But came again the old-time track 
Without a stitch upon bis back. 


And then about a farmer’s lad 
Who bartered everything he had, 
And bought a field all barren bare 
Because of treasure hidden there. 


Then Joseph would take up the thread, 
Telling of heroes long since dead. 

Of knightly deeds, of weary war, 

When David, their great ancestor, 

Was hunted and despised, until 

God brought him to His holy hill. 

And after he was dead and gone 

God gave his throne to Solomon. 


And oh, the tales that Joseph wove 
About the reign of peace. 
When happy sailor men could rove 
The Tyre and Sidon seas. 


When goodly ships of Tarshish brought 
Peacocks and apes and gold inwrought, 
While cedared scent and costly gem 
Were common in Jerusalem. 

Such days would never be again 

Until Messiah came to reign. 


For Solomon in royal state 

Gave daily audience to the great. 

The needy hung upon his word, 

The poor man’s cause he always heard. 
Kings of the earth were awed to see 
His riches and his majesty— ~ 

Though Mary added thoughtfully 

That his best robe could not compare 
With those the wayside lilies wear. 


Then, as the hour grew late, she said 
The little foxes were in bed. 

And every little bird had crept 

Under his mother’s wings and slept. 
And little lambs were in the fold, 

So warm they could not feel the cold, 
And little lads who meant to grow 
Both strong and wise, to bed must go! 


‘] uAvE lately been read- 
‘ing the account of a new 
development in White 
Island, New Zealand. A 
ten-thousand-foot geyser 
‘has just made its appear- 
‘ance; emitting huge 
‘clouds of steam and sul- 
phureous fumes. The 
whole phenomenon (a 


picture of which appeared in the ~ 


Trmes) is of startling interest. There 
are many such hot springs in New 
Zealand, and the crust around them 
‘is sulphureous and hard. 
there is something terrific in these 
furious uprisings of boiling water 
from the earth! The new geyser is 
described as a “‘ witches’ cauldron,” 
and students of magic lore know the 
weird associations connected with the 
“Double, double, toil and trouble”’ 
of the vessels around which evil 
creatures dance in a ring, boding no 
good to humanity. 

Gruesome is the picture of these 
emblems of witchcraft; there is 
something unrestrained, and specially 
malignant, about the hissing and 
violent upheaval of their contents. 

What can this have to do, the 
reader will ask, with 1 Cor. xiii. 4: 
‘Love envieth not’’? : 

Simply this: The verb used by the 
Apostle, ‘‘envieth,” is derived from 
he Greek “‘zeo”’—to boil—and the 
whole idea of jealousy or envy (for 
the verb covers both interpretations) 
is associated with this seething kind 
of outburst, alarming, horrible, giving 
the impression that it is without con- 
trol, and wholly hateful in its mani- 
‘festation. 

And the more we think about the 
sin of envy, the more it grows upon 
the mental vision as one of the most 
terrible of vices. Bacon calls it “ im- 
portune and continual.” He points 
out that whereas other vices, such as 
anger, give us rest from their attacks, 
envy does not. It “never takes a 
holiday.” At the very beginning of 
the history of the race, envy was the 
cause of Cain’s sin against his brother ; 
and as it occurred thus early in the 
records of the world, so also it is 
one of the first evils to manifest itself 
in the life of the individual. A babe 
can know it, and it is not always 
eradicated even from the heart of 
those full of age and experience. 


Surely © 


“women are specially liable. 





I have just, however, heard a re- 
freshing little story from an eye-wit- 


ness. A child of three was playing 
with a toy that belonged to a tiny 
sister aged one year. The mother, 
seeing this, restored the treasure to 
the baby owner. Instantly a torrent 
of shrieks broke forth from the child 
who had been deprived of her tem- 
porary possession. Hearing this up- 
roar, the baby, with a charming smile, 
stuffed the beloved woolly animal into 
the arms of her screaming sister. 
Peace reigned once more ! 

Such a child should go far in after 
life, for I am afraid experience has 
shown me that envy is a sin to which 
And 
what torture it inflicts even on 
children ! 

A Story with 
a Moral. 

When I was small, my great joy in 
life consisted in the companionship 
of a girl friend with whom I carried 
on an enchanting series of imaginary 
games. Our dolls played a large part 
in the romance that was always being 
enacted. They were, in reality, only 
symbols of the little heroines of the 
wonderful adventures which we re- 
hearsed by speech, or wrote down, in 
companionship, month after month ; 
and oh, that those records had been 
preserved | When one doll was broken 
another took its place, but the cha- 
racter personified remained the same. 
Our dolls were of the cheap variety, 
with “composition” faces, costing, if 
I remember rightly, ninepence each, 
but they served as a type of the 
mythical children, the heroines of our 
imaginary lore. 

My beloved friend summoned me 
one day to the home her parents had 
just taken not very far away from 
my own. I went with eagerness to see 
the charming rooms and new sur- 
roundings; and at last came the 
climax of all. In her dainty bed-room 
my friend produced, to my astounded 
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gaze, a wonder such as 
the eyes of children of 
that date had seldom if 
ever seen. Certainly, I 
had never beheld any- 
thing of the kind before. 
It was a doll, probably 
from Paris. So far re- 
moved was it from the 
humble effigy that I bore 
in my arms, as to seem of an entirely 
different species. Its face was of deli- 
cately moulded, beautifully tinted 
wax; eyebrows of real hair were 
arched above eyes that opened and ~ 
shut ; curls, also of real hair, drooped 
around the perfectly modelled head. 
Tiny fingers and toes of wax reached 
a pitch of life-like accuracy to which 
the shapeless hands and feet of my 
poor doll bore no resemblance what- 
ever! This exquisite creation was 
arrayed in silken garments corre- 
sponding with her beauty ; she beamed 
upon me with the sweetest smile, and 


-I was informed by her blissful pos- 


sessor that her name, taken from the 
immortal story we both loved, was 
* Undine::’ 

My friend was eagerly expectant of 


| my joyful admiration and sympathy 


in her delight. But, alas, I can remem- 
ber to this hour the bitter torment 
that seized upon my childish soul ! 
To rejoice that my friend should have 
this adorable undreamt of treasure, 
while I had only my poor homely 
travesty of a doll to consort with the 
enchanting Undine ! It filled me with 
anguish. My tongue seemed “ tied” ; 
I could not utter the words of con- 
gratulation that she expected, Envy 
poisoned my heart, and I only ‘grum- 
bled out a few lukewarm words of 
commendation. 

When my friend’s mother—the 
sweetest of women, to whom I owed 
much childish happiness—demanded 
shortly afterwards : “Well, and 
what did Lily think of your doll?” 
there was, as I well remember, the 
disappointed reply— 

‘(@Oh, J don’t ‘know. 1 believe 
Lily thought more about the new 
bed-room furniture.” How wildly 
untrue! And yet I did not even 
then protest. 

I have described this childish 
episode at some length, trivial as it 
may seem, because I think it is 
typical of greater things. I felt how 
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detestably I was behaving ; yet the 
passion of envy was too strong for 
me. And which of us has not known 
that temptation ? 

It is, of course, impossible not to 
“covet the best gifts’; and it is 
right that we should desire that which 
is desirable. But this does not 
necessarily mean envy. 

A Greek story tells of a man whose 
envy was his ruin. A statue had 
been erected by the citizens in 
‘honour of a victor in the public 
games, The envious man, an un- 
successful competitor, could not bear 
this. So he went out by night to try 
to destroy the statue. After many 
attempts, he loosened the image from 
its pedestal ; it fell, and crushed him ! 
This is typical of the fatal effects of 
envy ! 

The Friendship 
of Women. 

Our illustrations have been taken 
from the two extremes of the passion. 
But between them lies a large field 
to consider, and perhaps the friend- 
ships of women are specially beset by 
this curse.. There is a misguided idea 
of friendship, which regards it as 
exclusively applicable to one person. 
This may arise as a recollection of 
Gay’s fable, which, if 1 mistake not, 
begins as follows— 


‘“ Friendship, like love, is but a name, 
Unless to one you stint the flame.” 


But this is by no means true. 

Our natures are many-sided, and, 
surely, one person may be able to 
appeal to certain points in our 
character, while another 
may, so to speak, har- 
monise with other ele- 
ments. 

I think that it should 
be quite easy to have two 
or three, or even four, 
intimate friends, with 
each one of whom we find 
fresh points of contact. 
Of course, it is not pos- 
sible to enjoy intimate 
conversation with more 
than one friend. at a 
time ; the homely pro- 
verb, so well known, is 
truer than proverbs gen- 
erally are ! 


Love should not be a 
“*Mad Concentration.” 


lit wused> tor ber the 
fashion in boarding- 
schools of long ago to 
have one “ friend,” and 
one only, to whom a 





girl was bound by the links of closest 
affection. ‘ Vows were exchanged, 
cheap articles of jewellery inscribed 
‘“‘ Mizpah ”’ (which, by the way, has a 
different meaning in the Old Testa- 
ment from that attributed to it by 
juvenile sentimentalists) were pre- 
sented, and the unity was regarded 
as indissoluble. In the best schools 
now, I believe, exclusive friendships 
are discouraged. It cannot be wrong 
to ‘‘love much’’; but the sort of 
love which means a mad concentra- 
tion is likely to bring jealousy in its 
train. Jealousy has been called “‘ the 
shadow cast by love,’’ but love should 
be without any such shadow. It is 
rather like a base alloy mingled with 
the gold. 

In all communities of women, 
young or old, envy and jealousy 
should be strenuously kept at bay. 
There is a feeling of actual torture 
that is experienced when one of a pair 
of friends considers herself to be 
slighted by the other in favour of 
someone else ! 

Life is often very hard for women 
in the present day ; yet it is well for 
the woman who has to lead a com- 
paratively lonely life to avoid this 
intense concentration in one direction. 

But perhaps. the most bitter 
torment that women may suffer from 
jealousy or envy comes through 
another kind of affection. It is 
difficult to. rejoice, when one is 
solitary, with a friend and associate 
who has won the prize of ‘“‘a good 
man’s love’”’ and a future home; 
perhaps without any apparent reason 
why she should be hap- 
pier than others. The 
one who is left alone, and 
is likely to remain so for 
the rest of her days, will 
find it hard to avoid the 
feeling of envy, which, if 
she does not stifle it, will 
cause her keen suffering. 
“Why should she have 
so bright a lot, while I 
am neglected ?”’ is the 
secret outcry. And then, 
even in the less tragic 
manifestations of these 
feelings, how difficult it 
is not to feel inly grati- 
fied by any piece of news 
that detracts from the 
brilliant prospect before 
the fortunate individual ! 
When Envy may Become 
a Positive Disease. 

Do let my readers ask 
themselves seriously, 
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each and all, whether they are really 
sorry when they hear of anything 
that lessens the triumph and joy of 
another! It is terribly hard not to 
feel asecret satisfaction in the smaller 
misfortunes of other people. And is 
there not a tiny pang in hearing of 
their successes ? : 

As the first recorded instance of 
jealousy in the human race occurred 
in family life, so now this poison may 
creep into family relationships. Some 
women seem to suffer from it as an 
absolute disease. 

I heard recently of a daughter, 
happily married herself, who could 
not bear to hear of the trousseau 
prepared for a younger sister. 

And how the ‘‘ In-Law ”’ relation- 
ships are apt to be marred by 
jealousy ! 

I was enthralled the other day 
by a wonderful recitation of Jean 
Ingelow’s poem, “‘ High Tide on the 
Coast of Lincolnshire,’”? and marked 
the tender refrain— 


““ A sweeter woman ne’er drew breath 
Than my sonne’s wife, Elizabeth.” 


How charming this relationship 
may be, when there is love! And yet, 
how often it is a little spoiled, on both 
sides ! 
When a Mother has Need 
to Guard Against Envy. 

The young mother sometimes feels 
sharp stabs of envy, absurd though 
this- may seem, when her baby 
obviously prefers the nurse to whom 
he has been handed over ! Of course, 
it rests with her to equalise matters 
in this case. But it is wise when 
parents will ungrudgingly rejoice that 
their children can be happy with 
other people. 

Love of every kind may, of course, 
rightly crave for a fitting response. 
That legitimate desire is not jealousy, 
which, in its most terrible form, is 
scarcely the subject for us here. 

We may realise the truth of its 
comparison by Shakespeare to the 
“ green-eyed monster ’’ mocking its 
prey. The Bible calls it “‘ cruel as the 
grave.’ And in the Greek verb we 
catch the reference to the boiling 
witches’ cauldron. There is a vast 
difference between the childish envy 
of which I have first written and this 
fearful devastating passion, but they 
have the same root. And the Apostle 
tells us that love will have none of 
them. 

This may seem strange. For does 
not jealousy wait on love ? We may 
picture a form of heavenly beauty, . 

(Concluded on page 670.) 





Even if you are one of the 
“ suburbans,”’ and only possess 
a garden of the size of the pro- 
verbia! pocket-handkerchief, it is 
quite possible for you to give a successful 
“ earden-party,’ and one moreover em- 
bracing considerably more guests than 
would be within the bounds of practic- 
ability, were your reception to be confined 
within the limits of your rooms. I speak 
out of the fulness of experience as a 
town dweller with the back-garden of 
the ‘“‘ one-rood-pole-or-perch ’’ order, 
which nevertheless, on a certain hot 
August afternoon, witnessed one of the 
most outstanding “ parties ’’ of modern 
times! (And there ave people left in 
London in August, though some people 
fancy it is “ empty.’’) = 

First of all, there was no “‘ R.S.V.P.” 
on my invitations.. ,This at once gave 
the affair an air of informality, and I 
believe, in the end, accounted for the 
quite surprising number of arrivals. 
Having to decide a week or so in advance 
results, Iamsure, in a number of “ doubt- 
fuls ’ turning themselves summarily into 
“ refusals,’ while a brilliant afternoon, 
such as mine turned out to be, will often 
lure forth folk who in the first instance 
might be wary of accepting an open-air 
suggestion. Not that mine was an open- 
airaffairaltogether. On thecontrary, both 
my dining-room, my drawing-room and 
my garden seemed to be full all the time, 
people straying backwards and forwards 
from the one to the other as the fancy 
moved them. Without the garden to 
receive the overflow, there would prob- 
ably have been a horrid jam from time to 
time, and adieux would no doubt have 
been taken far earlier. If for no other 
reason, I would have known the thing to 
be a success by the lateness of the last 
of the departures. 


A Short Way with 
Refreskments. 


Iam not going to give you any recipes 
for cakes or buns, for the excellent 
reason that, being a busy professional 
woman, I did not make any. But [am 
going to tell you how I reduced to an 
easy and speedy formula the making of 
various oddments which, I am assured, 
proved to be most delicious. All that was 
done was done on the morning of The 
Day with the aid of one helper, so that 
it is obvious that a little entertainment 
of this description is not beyond the 
powers of the most simple of establish- 
ments. 


The Sandwiches. 

Ordered to arrive bright and early 
after breakfast were several dozen 
‘‘ bridge-rolls.””. To economise in time, 


An Article for the Town Mouse 


well as the Country One 


the operations of cutting these open and 
filling them were performed not roll by 
roll, but in bulk. Thus the rolls were all 
split and the filling mixed ready before 
the two were so much as introduced. 
When it came to a matter of spreading, 
the twinkling of an eye saw it done. 

Now as to the fillings, these were of 
three orders—sardine, potted chicken, 
and egg and cress. 

ihe 
their tin on to a plate, denuded of 
their bones and skin, and then and 
there mashed up with their oil and the 
requisite amount of butter to reduce 
them to a manageable paste. The same 
method was adopted with the potted 
chicken, so that instead of having the 
two operations of buttering the rolls and 


- then adding the fish and the fowl, there 


was but the single one to perform. The 
only rolls to be buttered were the egg- 
and-cress ones. Here labour was reduced 
by using for slicing the eggs one of the 
little gadgets with the nine or ten rows 
of fine wires that cut up the egg in the 
neatest of as many sections with a 
single stroke. 


The Ice Cream. 

Next came the preparing of the ice- 
cream mixture, and the placing of it into 
the up-to-date ice-machine that works 
on the vacuum principle, and has no 
handle or cranks to help it perform its 
task—a feature that means that when 
once you have fed it with its icing mix- 
ture and its cream, you are free to go 
about the rest of your avocations. In 
fact the ices which, as you will no 
doubt admit, give the cachet to an 
affair of this sort, were the easiest part 
of it. “ae 

Then came the strawberries, the’ last 
of the season, to be freed of their stalks 
and piled in a dish r 
ladling onto small plates of glass, and the 
cream to be whipped up witha little 
sugar and vanilla. These never appeared 
in public in bulk, but were handed at 
intervals in portions sitting together 
beside a Woolworth spoon (!), and thus 
involving no messy trouble at all in their 
demolition. For the rest there were bis- 
cuits and petits-fours, and a variety of 
small cakes, chosén almost as much for 
tractability in eating as for their gas- 
tronomic excellence. 


Organisation below 
Stairs. 


On these occasions one borrows maids, 
and the three, that I was ‘“‘ loaned’”’ for 
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sardines were turned out of 


dy for subsequent ~ 


as the afternoon, all had their work 
definitely apportioned them to 
save confusion. Two appeared 
above the surface, the other 
and my own managed affairs below 
stairs. The task of these latter ladies 
was to keep kettles filled and boiling, 
to make frequent relays of hot tea 
and coffee, wash up soiled plates and 
cups, replenish plates with ices and 
strawberries-and-cream, and prepare 
trays ready for the other couple to take 
forth and pass round. 

These were instructed beforehand to 
make each occasion of returning to the 
kitchen the opportunity for carrying off 
thereto all empty cups and plates, so 
that at no time was there an accumula- 
tion of these. Every alternate journey 
laden with comestibles was made into 
the garden, and in this way an excellent 
service was maintained. 


The Entertainment. 


In the small garden a set of clock-golf 
and another for Badminton proved quite 
enough amusement for those guests who 
did not find conversation sufficient dis- 
traction. But for the most part I made 
the discovery that the less insistent the 
determination on the part of the hostess 
to ‘entertain’? her guests, the more 
convivial the result. This is a matter in 
which one needs to feel one’s way. If 
there is a general buzz and bustle of 
animated talk, it is but to disturb its - 
flow to interrupt with music or with 
song, but if on the other hand it is clear 
that the thing is not “ going,” then may 
be the occasion tor changing the mood of 
the party with some such variety. If 
there be locally any quartette party, 
ladies’ orchestra or glee party, it may be 
a good idea to enlist their talent to 
enliven the festivity, but beware the 
‘stranger-professional who brings into the 
atmosphere an air of alien aloofness. 

In case the youngsters of the party 
may like to wind up proceedings with 
the inevitable dance, wireless and the 
gramophone prove invaluable posses- 
sions. It willdepend on the size and the 
number of your available rooms whether 
or not you will care to add this feature 
to your entertainment. 

Do not. go to a great deal of trouble 
and expense in ordering in numbers of 
extra chairs or garden seats, for you will 
find that the essence of such entertain- 
ments lies in the ebb and flow of indi- 
viduals joining first one group and then 
another, passing first into the open, then 
back again within doors, and this is best 
effected when folk stand rather than sit. 
The more fluid your party, the greater 
will be its animation and geniality. 





The Energy of Jesus. On the 
Modern painters have often pictured 
Jesus as something of a dreamer. 
What a contrast we find in the energy 
of the real Jesus—in the straight and powerful language 
which He uses to men, in the sweep and range of His 
mind, in the pro- 
fundity of His in- 
sight, the drive and | 
compulsiveness of 
His thinking, in the 
venturesomeness of 
His actions. How 
many of the para- 
bles turn on energy? 
The real trouble 
with men, He seems 
to say, is again and 
again sheer slack- 
ness ; they will not put their minds to the thing before 
them, whether it be thought or action. Thus, for in- 
stance, the parable of the talents turns on energetic 
thinking and decisive action; and these are the things 
that Jesus admires—in the widow who will have justice 
(Luke xviii. 2); in the virgins who thought ahead and 
brought extra oil (Matt. xxv. 4); in the vigorous man 
who found the treasure and made sure of it (Matt. xiii. 
44); in the friend at midnight, who hammered, ham- 
mered, hammered, till he got his loaves (Luke xi. 8)... . 
Indecision is one of the things that in His judgment will 
keep a man outside the Kingdom of God, that make him 
unfit for it... . His tests of discipleship illumine His 
ideal of character —theocentric thinking, prea of 
self, the thought-out life. 
From “ The Jesus of History,” by T. R. Glover. 


The Importance to Christ 
of the Individual. 


On the whole, how slowly Jesus comes to work with 
men! He never “rushes”? the human spirit; He 
tespects men’s personalities. Men and women are 
never pawns with Him. He does not think of them in 
masses. The masses appeal to Him, but that is because 
He sees the individual all the time. To one of His 
disciples He says : ‘“‘ I have prayed for thee ”’ (Luke xxii. 
32). What a contrast to the conventional “ friend of 
man ”’ in the abstract! With all that hangs upon Him, 
He has leisure to pray intensely for a single man. It 
gives us an idea of His gifts in friendship. 

From ‘The Jesus of History,” by T. R. Glover. 


Advice Given to the Princess (afterwards Queen) 
Victoria by her Uncle, the King of the Belgians. 


My dearest Love,—You are now fourteen years ald, 
a period when the delightful pastimes of childhood must 
be mixed with thoughts appertaining already to a 
matured part of your life. I know that you have been 
very studious, but now comes the times when the 
judgment must form itself, when the character requires 
attention. 

To attain this object it is indispensable to give some 
little time fo reflection. Self-examination is the most 
important part of the business, and a very useful mode 
of proceeding is, for instance, every evening to recapitu- 
late the events of the day, and the motives which made 
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one act oneself, as well as to try to 
_guess what might have been the 
motives. of others. Amiable dis- 
positions like yours will easily per- 


ceive if your own motives weve good. Persons in high 


situations must particularly guard themselves against 
selfishness and 
vanity. 

To learn to know 
oneself, to ‘judge 
oneself with truth 
and impartiality, 
must be the great 
objects of one’s 
exertion ; they are 
only attainable by 
constant and cool 
self-examination. 

. The character 
should be so formed as not to be intoxicated by great- 
ness and success, nor cast down by misfortune. One 
must be able to appreciate things according to their 
real value, and particularly avoid giving to trifles an 
undue importance. 

Nothing is so great and clear a proof of unfitness for 
greater and nobler actions, than a mind which is seriously 
occupied with trifles. Trifling matters may be objects 
of amusement and relaxation to a clever person, but 
only a weak mind and a mean spirit consider trifles as 
important. The good sense must show itself by dis- 
tinguishing what is and what is not important. 

From “The Letters of Queen Victoria,’ Vol. I. 


Drawn by C. J. Vine. 


Night Sounds. — 

The coppice at our back is full of birds, for it is far 
from the road, and they nest there undisturbed year 
after year. Through the still night I heard the 
nightingales calling, calling, until I could bear it no 
longer, and went softly out into the luminous dark. 

The little wood was manifold with sound. I heard 
my little brothers who move by night rustling in grass 
and tree. A hedgehog crossed my path with a dull 
squeak, the bats shrilled high to the stars, a white owl 
swept past me crying his hunting note, a beetle boomed 
suddenly in my face ; and above and through it all the 
nightingales sang—and sang ! 

The night wind bent the listening trees, and the stars 
yearned earthward to bear the song of deathless love. 
Louder and louder the wonderful notes rose and fell in 
a passion of melody ; and then sank to rest on that low 
thrilling call which it is said Death once heard, and 
stayed his hand. 


From ‘ The Roadmender.”’ by Michael Fairless. 


Naming the Parsonage 
Family. 


“Prudence is a very nice name for a minister’s 


daughter,’ said Mrs. Adams suggestively. 
““Yes—for some miunisters’ daughters,’ assented 
Prudence. ‘“‘ But it is sadly unsuitable for me. You 


see, father and mother were very enthusiastic about the 
first baby who hadn’t arrived. They had two names 
picked out months ahead—Prudence and John Wesley. 
That’s how I happen to be Prudence. They thought, 
as you do, that it was an uplifting name for a parsonage 
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. —It was twin girls ! 
* they rallied swiftly, and called them Carol and Lark. 


. against- music right from the start. 


tall and.a little inclined to be fat. 
industrious, and reliable, andsensible, and clever. 


‘time. 


baby. Iwas only three years old when Fairy was born, 
but already they realised that they had made a great 
mistake. So they decided to christen baby number two 
more appropriately. They chose Frank and Fairy— 
both light-hearted, happy, cheerful names—it’s Fairy.” 
‘Prudence smiled reflectively. ‘‘ But things went badly 
again. They were very, unlucky with their babies. 
Fairy is Prudence:by nature, and I am Fairy. ~ She is 
' She is steady, and 
In 
fact, she is an all-round solid and worthy girl... ~ 
“Father and mother were quite discouraged by this 
-They hardly knew what to’ do. But anyhow, 
they. were sure the next would bé a boy. Everyone 
‘predicted a boy, and so they chose a good old Methodist 
name—Charles. They hated to give it John Wesley, 
for they had sort of dedicated that. to me, you know— 
only I happened to be Prudence. But Charles was 
second-best... And they were very happy about it, and 
It was quite a blow, I guess. But 


Such nice niusical names ! Father and mother were both 
good singers, and mother a splendid pianist. And 
Fairy and. I showed musical symptoms early in life, 
so they thought they couldn’t be far wrong this time. 
It was a bitter mistake. It seemed to turn the twins 
Carol can carry 
a tune if there’s a strong voice beside her, but Lark 


Pencil-marked 


can hardly tell the difference between ‘ Star Spangled 
Banner ’ and ‘. Rock of Ages.’ 

‘The neighbours were much amused by then, and 
mother was very sensitive about it. So the next time 
she determined to get ahead of Fate. .“ No more 
nonsense, now,’ said mother. ‘ It’s almost certain to be 
a boy, and we'll call him William after father, and Billy 
for short.’> We all liked the name Billy, mother 
especially. But she couldn’t call father anythiag but 
William—we being parsonage people, you know. But 
she képt looking to little Billy—and then they changed 
it. in a hurry to Constance. . There aren’t any 
more of us.”’ 

From “Prudence of the Pasonage,”’ by Ethel Hueston. 


The Common Round. 

The ground-plan of life for human beings is laid down 
on certain well-known simple lines, which apply all 
the world over; and, for those who can follow them 
out, living has its joy and its reward. Labour and rest, 
night and day, food and sleep, marriage and rearing of 
children are the warp and weft of life’s existence, whether 
for queen or people. 

Some make a fair pattern of their web; some tangle 
the thread, and throw the shuttle angrily. Some 
weave slowly a good solid ground, and finish off with 
a golden fringe. But what we weave we must wear, 
and it is all we have. 

From “ Devonshire Idyls,’’ by H. C. O’Neill. 


The Farther Shore 


Visions. 
Sometimes I fancy that the ‘“‘ Farther Shore ” 
Lies not so distant as I deemed of yore. 
For whiles my spirit flutters in my breast, 
Like to a dove imprisoned from its nest. 


Sometimes I fancy I can hear the sound 

Of well-known voices echoing around, 

And faint, like birds low twitt’ring in the morn, 
On angel wings sweet strains.to me are borne. 


Sometimes I fancy precious forms I see 
Holding, in welcome, outstretched arms to me. 
Then fade my visions bright and disappear, 
And I alone am left, with mem’ries dear. 


’ N. CAMPBELL. 
Afraid—of the 
Journey. 
Fearful ?. Then think! Where’er your feet may wend 


You never walk alone. For Christ the Friend 
Has known, and knows, the journey end to end. 


The bits of heartache for remembered ways ; 
The stifled craving for dear long-dead days ; 
Your wonder, puzzlement, at life’s dim maze ! 


And just because He walked the road lang syne, 

We cannot doubt that wisdom, Love divine, 

Will straighten out our treading, yours and mine ! 
LILLIAN GARD. 
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At the Back o’ 
the World. 
What is there at the back o’ the world 
Over its edge to-day ? 
Ah, full many a treasure lies. 
Hidden, hidden away, 
As things will lie in an old bureau, 
Things collected and then let go, 
Rubbish, lumber, we call it so, 
At the back o’ the world ! 


Over there at the back o’ the world 
In a misty haze they lhe, 
The things we sought and ne’er possessed, 
The dreams that passed us by ; 
The perfect day that we never knew, 
The secret wishes all come true, 
They wait, they wait for me and you 
At the back o’ the world. 


Over there at the back o’ the world 

We all shall find at last 
Treasures we never knew we'd lost 

From the years that now are past ; 
The kiss withheld in the long ago, 
The waited word and the answer low, 
There they are stored in that old bureau 

At the back o’ the world ! 

DorotHy DICKINSON. 





It was a lovely day in April when 
the bride and bridegroom came home. 
Pippa and her governess had arrived 
early in the afternoon, and the hall was 
decked with flowers when they appeared. 

“Why, you little Elf,’ said Jock, 
seizing the child and swinging her up in 
his arms, “‘ you’ve been stealing my 
flowers.” 

“They’re mine too,” cried Pippa 
joyously. ‘ We all belong to each other, 
Aunt Ollie said so.”’ 

“Well, if you belong to me, I shall do 
what I like with you, and I’m going to 
lock you in the powder-room for theft ! 
Come along!” 

Pippa willingly obeyed. It had needed 
all her self-control to keep from entering 
her favourite room, but. she had been 
strictly forbidden to go near it Orris 
accompanied them, for she knew the 
secret. 

When the door was opened Pippa 
gave a gasp, then a shout. 

For the little room was furnished now. 
A thick carpet was underfoot, and a 
child’s suite of furniture was in it. There 
was a tiny round table, a miniature 
arm-chair, and two little wooden chairs 
with blue velvet cushions upon them. 
The window was draped with quaint old- 
fashioned chintz curtains. Against one 
side of the wall was the dolls’ house, 
against the other was a small glass book- 
case, holding children’s books. There was 
a tiny rocking-chair, and a little white 
china stove with a miniature oven in it. 
On a little side table was a basket tray, 
upon which was a pretty china tea set. 

“Well,” said Jock, “does it suit 
Your Highness, wee Elf? It’s to be 
your own room, and you can shut us 
all out, if you like.” 

Pippa flung herself into his arms. 


“TI knewed there would be something 


lovely, but not half so good as this. 
You are the darlingest man in the world, 
Master Jock!” 

“T think, Pippa,’’ said Orris, smiling, 
“that you must forget that name. He 
is Uncle Jock now.” 

Pippa went round and round the 
room in ecstasy of delight. She sat in 
every chair, she drew them up to the 
table, and spread out the tea cups 
One tte aalid 
wanted to have 
tea there and 
then. She rocked 
herself in the 
rocking-chair, 
she looked at all 
the books, and 
then ran away to 
fetch Miss Ray- 
nor to see it all. 


By AMY LE FEUVRE - 


Conclusion 


Chapter KV. (Concluded.) 


Jock and Orris went downstairs and 
found tea awaiting them in the drawing- 
room. 

“You know how to give pleasure, 
Jock,”’ said Orris, as she sat down at the 
tea-tray and commenced to pour out 
tea. ‘Pippa is a lucky child.” 

‘Not so lucky as Iam!” said Jock 
warmly. ‘‘ Thisis what I pictured to my- 
self over and over again. You and I 
having tea together in our own house. 
It has all come to pass as I told you it 
would. What do you feel like ? ” 

“Very much at home,” said Orris, 
laughing. 

‘Oh, say something nicer than that!” 

“ What can I say? We won’t be 
always expressing our happiness in 
words, Jock. It is too deep for that.” 

“ Yes,”? he assented more soberly, but 
letting his eyes travel over her slowly 
with radiant content in them; “it is 
deep and sure and lasting.” 

Orris could echo his words in her 
heart. She knew that life would bring 
shadows and trials, but she felt she could 
meet them contentedly if Jock were by 
her side. : 

When their tea was over she wandered 
over the house with Jock, and inter- 
viewed the cook, a new importation, and 
a great improvement upon Mrs. Snow. 

Orris was amused at Jock’s house- 
wifely qualities. He had got a new staff 
of servants alone and unaided; had 
interviewed them personally ; had told 
them that he was a stern master, but he 
hoped a just one ; and that their mistress 
was an “‘ angel on earth.” 

“TI shall never keep up my reputa- 
tion,’’ said Orris, laughing, when Jock 
told her this. He assured her gravely 
that she could not change her nature. 

The room to which they drifted last 
was the smoking-room. Here on one side 
was a new glass book-case made of dark 
oak, and on the shelves were the 
remnants of the burnt library. Jock 
had had a few of the volumes rebound, 
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but, for the most part, the blackened 
and singed leather covers remained. 

“Now, darling,” said Jock, as he 
opened the door for her to inspect them, 
“we must have no sighs or laments for 
the books that are gone, only pleasure 
for those which remain.” 

Orris smiled at him, but an eager light 
came into her face, as she fingered some 
of her treasures. : 

“Oh, Jock, in the winter evenings we 
must make ourselves more acquainted 
with some of these old writers. How 
glad I am that so many of them have 
been saved! No, I won’t lament over 
the past. I have put it from me.” 

“ That’s Ar! And do you know I 
have an instinct that had my precious 
library remained, I should have found 
in it a formidable rival. You were 
getting absorbed in it. It would not 
have been pleasant to come home tired 
and hungry, and find a wife absolutely 
indifferent to my needs, deaf to my 
plaintive voice, entirely buried in her 
books. You might have quoted your 
old philosophers to me all day long, 
until I should long to destroy their 
works. Now you are detached from that 
unlucky catalogue making, and have 
nothing in the world to take off your 
thoughts from your lord and husband.” 

Orris laughed at him. 

“JT warn you, I mean to lead my own 
life, and I claim my own individuality. 
And you will find me sometimes in this 
room enjoying some of the old authors 
whom I have learnt to love.” 

“Oh, yes,’’*assented Jock; “in my 
absence you can read as much as you 
like, but not when I am home.” 

“We sha’n’t quarrel,’’ said Orris con- 
tentedly. ‘‘ Your bark is always worse 
than your bite, Jock. To hear you some- 
times, one would think that you had a 
masterful tyrannical temper, whereas I 
know to the contrary. Pippa can twist 
you round her finger.” 

Jock’s eyes rested on his wife with a 
tender light in them. 

“ You and she together will coax the 
life out of me, but I have a streak of 
obstinacy in me.” 

Then he took his wife out into the 
garden. The peace and beauty of it 
brought stillness 
and sweetness 
into their souls. 
They talked of 
unseen things, 
and watched the 
sunset from the 
terrace oOver- 
looking the pine 
woods. 


Drawn by C.J. Vine. “Oh, Orris,” 


** DID GOD GIVE AUNT OLLIE 
YO YOU, UNCLE JOCK?” 


Jock said, as finally they returned to 
the house, ‘‘at one time I had lost all 
interest in this place. But now you are 
going to make it into a home I feel so 
differently. We’ll emanate sunshine and 
content on all around—you see if we 
don’t!” 

“ With God’s help we’ll attempt it,” 
was Orris’s rejoinder. 

Pippa was a happy child at all times, 
but this arrival at Pinestones with the 
present of the powder-room for her own 
peculiar domain almost turned her head. 
And when the next morning Jock came 
to the school-room door, and said he 
wanted to introduce her to a little brown 
gentleman who was waiting to see her, 
her eyes nearly started out of her head. 

“Ts it anuver surprise ?”’ she asked. 

Jock nodded. 

“What’s he like?” she said in a 
delighted whisper, as hand in hand with 
him she danced down the stairs, eager 
expectation shining out of her eyes. 

‘“‘ Well, his hair is too long to please 
me, and he’s rather fat.” 

““Oh!’’ screamed Pippa. 
pixie or a brownie ?”’ 

““Come and see.” 

He led her out to the stable, and then 
she guessed ; and she danced up and 
down in excitement. 


Scehena, 


Jock’s Inheritance 





In another moment she was standing 
by the dearest little brown pony that 
she had ever seen. He had come from 
Exmoor, and his mane and tail were 
flowing in the wind. In a moment, she 
had climbed upon his back. 

“ What’s his name? Is he mine to 
keep? Can I ride on him whenever I 
like?” 

“ His name must be Pixie, I think. 
He’s absolutely quiet, and a little boy 
has been riding him for over a year, So 
J think he’ll carry you nicely. He is for 
your very own.” 

Pippa looked at Jock with unutterable 
gratitude. 

“T do think you’re the wonderfullest 
man in the world,’ she said; ‘‘ better 
than Father Christmas or a fairy god- 
mother. Can I ride him now?” 

“ Not without a saddle. In half-an- 
hour’s time “you shall.” 

The happy child flew into the house. 
Miss Raynor saw that lessons must not 
be started that first day, so she gave her 
a full holiday, and Pippa spent the 
morning with her pony and the afternoon 
in her powder-room. 

It took a few days to calm her high 
spirits, and make her willing to settle 
down to her lessons again, but Miss 
Raynor understood her, had a fund of 
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Drawn by 
L. Pern Bird. 


patience and of humour, and kept her 
happy. 

Two or three days after their return 
they had a visit from their Vicar. Orris 
thought he looked worn and weary. She 
asked him if he had been overworking 
himself. 

He smiled at her. 

“There’s not much chance of that 
here. My days are only pleasantly 
filled. No, I have had an uncongenial 
task to do, and I think I have accom- 
plished it.” 

“You began it over a month ago,” 
said Jock, looking at him with interest. 
“ Tell us the result.” 

“ Whatisit ?’’ asked Orris, scenting a 
mystery. 

Mr. Dane drew a long sigh. 

“Well, Mrs. Muir, I have not been 
at all happy about a certain house in 
my parish. You know it. Ivy Towers. 
I cannot tolerate superstition in any 
shape or form. Christians ought to be 
above it. I heard that some new tenants 
were going to take it, so when they 
came down to inspect it I thought it my 
duty to warn them. Not against the 
house, but against the intense credulity 
and superstition of the villagers. The 
power of suggestion is great. I know, 
from what had happened before, that 


Jock’s Inheritance 


‘they would soon be driven out of it. 
And they were most grateful to me. He 
is one of these invalided officers; she 
is quite young, and has a young family. 
But she besought me to use my powers 
of exorcision, and in the end, I promised 
to do this. To live in the house myself 
for a good month before they came into 
it. My good old Susan was willing to 
come with me. Mother wanted to pay 
my married sister a visit, so I let the 
Vicarage and Ivy Towers has been my 
home for some time now.” 

“ And what have you seen or heard ? ” 
questioned Orris. ‘“ Is it only the power 
of suggestion that has proved so fatal 
to those who live there ? ”’ 

Mr. Dane did not reply for a moment 
or two, then he said slowly— 

“Our nerve—even our sight is not 
always as reliable as it should be. But 
I can assure you with certainty now 
that the house will harm no one in 
future. If evil in the world is strong, 
God Almighty is stronger. I laid hold 
of His strength, and it has not failed 
mes 

“Tt has been a strain,’ said Orris, 
looking at his white face and hollow 
eyes. 

And Mr. Dane, looking at her with a 
smile, said— 

““This kind goeth not forth but by 
prayer and fasting!’ ”’ 

He would say no more. But as far 
as Ivy Towers was concerned the tide 
of misfortune was turned. The villagers 
knew what their Vicar had done, and 
expressed their satisfaction. 

Major and~ Mrs. 
Latimer with their 
four little boys 
moved in at once; 
they brought their 
own servants with 
them, and peace and 
cheerfulness reigned 
there. Pippa was 
delighted to have 
small playmates near 
her, and she and 
they met frequently. 
Ivy Towers was now 
a home of merry 
children. The at- 
mosphere of depres- 
sion was no more. 

In a few weeks’ 
time Orris had set- 
tled down into her 
new home. She 
found her days, like 
Mr. Dane’s, “ pleas- 
antly filled.’’ 

Jock was out every 
morning, sometimes 
away for the whole 
day; but the even- 
ings were always 
spent with his 
wife. 


” 


A GLIMPSE AT COWES. 
WITH THREE LITTLE DAUGHTERS. 


Orris visited the villagers, helped the 
Vicar in many of his organisations, and 
worked hard in making the Rest Home 
a success to those who would use it. 

She heard from Venetia, who con- 
gratulated her warmly upon her mar- 
riage. 

“ Talways knew you would pull it off,” 
she wrote, ‘‘ you couldn’t withstand his 
determination to get you; and as it 
turns out, you have done remarkably well 
for yourself. I am still leaving Pippa 
under your care. I think she needs 
English training and education. Perhaps 
she will grow up a different stamp to 
her cosmopolitan mother. But I haven’t 
given her to you altogether. When you 
get a family of your own you may not 
want her. And when she gets a young 
woman, I shall be glad to have her with 
me.” 

Orris showed this to Jock. » 

“It makes me _ shiver,’ she said, 
“‘when I think of the day on which I 
shall have to hand Pippa over to her 
mother.” 

“We'll get her married first,’’ said 
Jock the optimist. 

‘Marriage with you is a cure for all 
evils,’’ laughed Orris. 

“It’s a cure for a good many, as far 
as girls are concerned,’’ he retorted ; 
“that is if they get the right kind of 
husband who'll look after them and 
keep them from follies.”’ 

“You’re very primitive,’’ Orris said. 
“Don’t you know that the modern girl 
will not be managed by anyone, least of 
all by her husband ? ”’ 
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“7 thank God daily that you are not 
modern,”’ said Jock. 

‘‘ Even so,’’ Orris said demurely, 
cannot always be managed, Jock.”’ 

He laughed. 

“Our wills have never clashed yet, 
and I hope they never will.” 

‘Yet only a few days after this con- 
versation they had their first dis- 
agreement. 5 


ory 


-:. €Chapter Vf. - 

sae Jock’s Inheritance. 

Marre Larnc wrote and asked Orris and 

her husband up to town for a week. 
She lived in a small house in Kensing- 

ton Gore. She told Orris frankly why 


she wanted them both. 


““You’ve been married in such a hole 
and-corner style that your friends in 
town are wondering what your husband 
is like. And I want them to see that you 
have married a gentleman and one who 
can hold his own with any: I think it is 
his due to be recognised by your rela- 
tives. I shall give one or two quiet 
dinners, and invite some of your, old 
friends. Don’t lose sight of us, for I tell 
you that we expect to be entertained by 
you later on. You must not seclude 
yourself in the country, and get out of 
touch with civilisation.” 


At first Orris thought she would keep 
this letter to herself, but she had been so 
accustomed to tell Jock everything that 
she put it into his hand. 

“We can afford to laugh at Marie, 
and her fussiness,’”’ she said; ‘“‘ but all 

; the same, I think 

we'd better go. I 

' should like to-have a 
week in town.”’ 

A dark flush 
mounted to Jock’s 
cheeks as he read 
the letter: then he 
tossed it back to her. 

“T don’t see my- 
self being dragged up 
to town to be shown 
off like a tame mon- 
key,’’ he said hotly: 

“Oh, Jock, don’t 
be so foolish! J 
wish I chad “mot 
shown you the let- 
ter. We can afford 
to laugh at her. 
But at the same 
time I should like to 


accept the invi- 
tation.” 
“Then you can 


accept it, but don’t 
include me.” 

‘el -showldimot 
think of going with- 
out you.” 

They were facing 


Photo by 
each other now. 
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.-but with deter- 


~ quietly, without 


Orris with a 
worried pleading 
look in her eyes, 


mination about 
her lips, Jock 
with grim-set 
mouth, and 
shoulders set 
taut and square, 
a sign of ex- 
treme obstinacy. 
, “You will not 
come if I ask 
you?” Orris 
said. 
: “Not if you 
go down on 
your knees ‘to 
me, FJso ck 
snapped out. 
And then very 


another word, 
Orris left the '+ 
room. 

She went up- 
stairs to her little sitting-room, and 


PIXIE. 


there, sitting in a low chair by the- 


window, she cupped her chin in her 
hands and pondered over the situa- 
tion. 

Jock should not shut her away from 
her old acquaintances and friends. It 
would neither be right nor kind to do so. 
And it would be wrong to encourage 
him to shut himself away from his own 
kind. He might develop into a tyrant 
or a crank. Orris had seen both types 
amongst country squires, and _ she 
dreaded such a possibility for her hus- 
band. She considered that it was not a 
question of her own liking, so much as 
that it would be bad for both of them if 
they never left their country house, and 
if Jock refused to be friendly with any 
of her relatives. Yet how could she 
compel him to come with her against 
his will ? 

An hour passed, and still she sat there. 
The letter had come by the evening post. 
It was the hour that she generally sat 
with Jock in the smoking-room between 
tea and dinner, but she felt that she 
could not go down to-night. She 
wondered if he would come and seek 
her, but he did not. She did not meet 
him again till dinner-time. 

For the first time since their marriage 
there was restraint between them. Orris 
talked cheerfully of different matters 
that interested them both locally, and 
Jock responded with a slight effort. 

She went into the drawing-room after- 
wards and Jock shut himself up in the 
smoking-room. 

About ten o’clock, with a weary sigh, 
Orris put aside the book she had been 
trying to read, and resolved to go to bed. 
Then, as she was moving towards the 
door, Jock came in. 





“We've got to have this out before 
we go to bed,”’ he said. 

“Come and sit down, then,’ said 
Orris very quietly. 

Jock looked at her sharply. 

“You've been crying,”’ he said. 

“ A few tears,’’ Orris said, striving to 
keep her lips from quivering. ‘‘ You see, 
Jock, this is my first experience of your 
anger. And you are so rarely angry with 
anyone, that I feel it all the more.” 

Jock stood over her on ‘the hearth- 
tug. He would not sit down. 

“ve a raging hot temper when 
roused,”’ he said ; “‘ and I’m proud, and 
I won’t be made into a puppet and have 
to talk and dance for the edification of 
your cousin Dugald, and other empty- 
headed noodles of his kin.” 

“ Now, Jock, is that kind or just ?”’ 

He was silent. Then he burst forth— 

““T wish I did not love you so much. 
It saps away all my determination and 
will.’’” He was down on his knees by her 
now, and his arms were round her. ‘‘ Do 
you want this so much, sweetheart ? ”’ 

Orris felt inclined to make an uncon- 
ditional surrender, but her common- 
sense and right judgment saved her. 

. “ Jock, dear, when I married you I 
never knew that it would entail my 
giving up all my relations and friends. 
We are so sure of each*other’s love, that 
jealousy cannot find room in either of 
our hearts. You know that I enjoy 
nothing without you. To go to London 
so soon after our marriage and leave you 
down here would evoke criticism from 
all I know. If you love me, make this 
sacrifice for me. I know your dislike 
to town, but it is only for a week; 
and oh, Jock, my dearest, I will be 
frank, I am so proud of my husband 
that I want my relations to know him 
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Jock’s Imheritance 


and appreciate 
a hime 

“Don’t  flat- 
ter. I'll come 
with you. I 
have tackled 
hard jobs in my 
life and this will 
be the toughest. 
But I won’t 
have you shed 
tears on my 

' account.” And 
he kissed her as 
if he could not 
let her go. 

Orris said no 
more, but as 
they went up- 
stairs together 
she murmured— 

““T hope the 
next time it will 
be I that make 
the sacrifice 
and not you, 
dearest.” : 
They went to town and nothing 

happened to mar their visit there. Jock 
met two old friends; one—a Colonel 
Stacy who had been at Oxford at the 
same college with him, and who was a 
great friend of Marie Laing’s. The other 
was a. Lord Denver, who had recently 
come into his title and property, and 
who had lived for two years with Jock 
at his farm in New Zealand. Both 
were delighted to see Jock again, and 
Orris was glad that their friendship had 
prevented him from feeling dull or lonely. 

He did his best to make himself 
pleasant to his wife’s friends, but after 
two dinners, three receptions, and two 
afternoon teas, he told Orris that he 
had done his duty and would go out no 
more. 

She and he did a little sight-seeing 
together, and attended a service in 
Westminster Abbey, which Orris loved. 

They did not see Reyne, as she was 
abroad with her mother, and Dugald had 
gone over to Paris. He did not wish to 
see Orris in the company of her husband. 

When the day came for them to leave 
for home, Jock was as lighthearted as a 
boy. 

“Give me the country,” he said to 
Marie; “you're all frittering away your 
time and spending money like water 
without having anything to show for it. 
I can imagine girls and boys jigging 
round, but there are men and women well 
on the way to seventy who are as keen 
as the young ones on amusement.”’ 

Marie laughed at him. 

“You earnest backwoodsman,”’ she 
said ; “if we make gods of our pleasure, 
you make them of your work! We use 
our brains more than you do. Agri- 
cultural labour exercises muscles, not 
brains.” 





Jock’s Imheritamce 
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“T beg to difter. If you were to dropin 
to a country inn on market day and hear 
a few farmers talking, it would make you 
sit up, and teach you a bit.’’ 

“Oh,” said Orris, laughing, “ you 
will never understand each other, so 
don’t argue any more.”’ 

They came home, but before they 
reached their gates they heard. sad 
news. Mr. Preston had been carried 
home unconscious from the fields with 
a bad heart attack, and he was sinking 
fast. 

“IT must go to them,” Jock said; 
and he went off to the farm at once. 

Orris would have liked to accompany 
him, but she was afraid of intruding at 
a time when perhaps wife and husband 
wanted to be alone together. 

It was late at night before Jock came 
back: He was very grave. 

“ He has gone,”’ he said to Orris, when 
she met him in the hall, “‘ and I’ve lost 
one of my best friends here.” 

“ How is Mrs. Preston ? ”’ 

“ Wonderful, as she always is. I’m 
glad I went. He knew me—and said 
good-bye. And then he took his wife’s 
hand. 

““?Twon’t be long before you come 
to me,’ he whispered to her. And she 
looked at him with her brave smiling 
eyes. 

“* Ask God to make the time short,’ 
she said, and he nodded, and then he 
murmured— 


“© & good wife from the Lord.’ 

“JT came away, for Dane arrived, but 
I waited till his visit was over, and he 
came down just as Preston had breathed 
his last.” ae 

Orris’s eyes were full of tears. 

“TJ don’t know how Mrs. Preston will 
live without him; but I know she will 
be comforted.” ; 

It was rather a sad home-coming, but 
when Orris met Mrs. Preston she found 
her resigned and calm. s 

“It’s only a short time,” she said; 
“and I know he’s happy, so how can I 
mourn ?”’ ‘ 

Jock had been left executor and 
trustee. He was over at the farm a good 
deal after the funeral had taken place. 
Mr. Preston had expressed a wish that 
Jock should take over the farm and 
work it with his. Mrs. Preston had 
enough to keep on the house and live 
there. She was pleased to have Jock still 
about the place, and he was as tender 
and considerate as a son might have 
been. 

A fortnight after their return, Jock 
and Orris were on the terrace together. 
It was a lovely evening, the garden 
below them was full of the fragrance 
of late spring flowers. In the distance a 
red sun was sinking behind the pine 
woods. Pippa had just left them and 
gone up to bed. She had been telling 
Jock a wonderful Norwegian legend that 
Miss Raynor had been relating to her. 
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“And so,’ she ended, “the king 
brought the peasant girl into the palace 
and made her his queen. And he made 
a big feast and told all his people that 
God had given her to him, and so she was 
to be called Queen Theodora, the gift - 
of God. Did God give Aunt Ollie to 
you, Uncle Jock ?”’ 

“He did, indeed,” said Jock, with 
deep feeling. 

He sat on silently with Orris after she 
had left them. 

Orris was gazing at the fair scene in 
front of her. 

“Tt is a beautiful inheritance, Jock,” 
she said at last. 

He looked up at her. 

“Yes,” he answered. -“ But oyou 

remind me continually that I am only 
a steward. The possession which ] 
prize most is beside me. I was thinking 
of old Preston’s words this morning. 1 
knew they came from the Bible, so I 
hunted them up. ‘ Houses and posses- 
sions,’ we are told, come from. our 
‘fathers.’ A good wife or a ‘ prudent,’ 
as it puts it, ‘comes from the Lord.’ 
Pippa was perfectly right in her deduc- 
tion just now. My inheritance from men 
is a matter of indifference to me. My - 
inheritance from the Lord is my all in 
all.” 
_ And Orris, as she turned to meet his 
ardent tender gaze, could but pray 
that she might never fail or disappoint 
him. 





I po not know whether the 
crucial year in marriage occurs 
at the third or the thirteenth 
or the thirtieth, but this I 
do know, that some time or 
other there is bound to manifest 
itself a sort of unsettled, nervy, ready- 
to-grumble-at-anything sort of atmo- 
sphere in the marital relations, which 
May mean quite serious develop- 
ments unless grappled with firmly at 
the first symptoms. 

Now the husbands of the efficient 
wives, I verily believe, are especially 
prone to this type of disturbance, 
partly because in their sub-conscious- 
ness there is a vague undefined 
resentment of the wife’s manifold 
interests (for the best of men has an 
element of the Grand Turk con- 
cealed somewhere under his skin, and 
regards himself as woman’s primary 
consideration), and partly because in 
her very efficiency the capable wife 
is apt to overlook a variety of little 
prejudices and idiosyncrasies on the 
part of husbands in general. 

Sometimes her sheer industry is her 
undoing. She teaches herself how to 
make incredibly lovely floor-pillows, 
for instance, and forgets that men 
hate the things and take every 
opportunity of falling over them. 
She learns how to make all man- 
ner of little fancy-dishes, and over- 
looks the fact that the average male 
loathes kickshaws and much prefers 
his food solid. She masters the art 
of dressmaking, and forgets 
that the world includes 
husbands who love to boast 
that “‘ my wife buys all her 
dresses at So-and-So’s,”’ and 
so on through the whole list 
of her splendid activities. 


The Difficulty Began when I 
Re-started my Profession. 


In my case, I had no 
sooner made up my mind to 
double the parts by resuming 
my pre-marriage profession, 
than things grew unex- 
pectedly difficult, through 
Dick’s development of a 
most obviously disgruntled 
frame of mind. I need not 
enter into particulars of its 
manifestation ; suffice it to 
say that they were suffici- 
ently significant to make me 
conscious of danger ahead. 

And since we know on 
good authority that a man’s 
heart is to be approached 





Wusbands, in these Days, often Suffer 
with Nerves and General Depression. 
They need Special Treatment and 
Consideration in Consequence 


by way of another organ, I made up 
my mind to see whether the situation 
might not be eased by culinary 
strategy. 

Now when the mistress of a house- 
hold is also a wage-earner, there 
generally exists the temptation to 
adopt the path of least resistance in 
regard to the ordering of meals. 
Perhaps there had been rather a 
dearth of new dishes, perhaps the 
menu had repeated itself rather more 
often than is wise with anything 
save history. I had not forgotten, 
of course, to give him a certain 
favourite stew of his with conspicuous 
frequency, but even toujours perdrix 
tires, and confessedly there had 
not been much subtlety. of late 
about our cuisine. All this was 

















































All this was borne in unto me in the Watches of the Night. 
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borne in unto me in the 
watches of the night, when 
after much pondering there 
arrived to me this rush of 
thought to the brain. 

We had been married now for some 
ten years, and in essentials I was 
giving my good Dick precisely the 
same sort of foods that I had prepared 
for him in the first days of our 
marriage. Then he had told me that 
he liked simple foods, good joints, 
chops, steaks, and so forth. But at 
forty one no longer cares for nor 
needs quite the same kind of diet as 
one likes at thirty ; indeed, as the 
years go on, foodstuffs should make 
less and less demands upon our 
digestive powers, they should be 
lighter and possibly less in quantity. 

I had noticed of late that more and 
more was being taken in regard to 
sauces and chutneys, and this in 
itself should’ have been sufficient 
indication as to the trend of events. 
I made it so now. 

Thus very gradually I reduced the 
meat factor and increased the veget- 
able. Instead of the chop would 
appear the little neck cutlet ; instead 
of the steak would appear a dainty 
little “ filet mignon ’’;-in place of | 
the “‘ cut-from-the-joint ’’ a delicate 
sweetbread. Those two vegetable 
dishes that from time immemorial 
seemed to have made theirappearance 
so regularly upon our. dinner-table— 
could it be possible that they too 
were in part 
responsible for 
the nervous 
irritation that 
for some time 
I had been con- 
scious of in my 
very marrow ? 
Instinct told me 
that such was 
indeed the case, 
so henceforth 
they were to 
take a less 
prominent part 
in the scheme 
of things. 


Salads have 
their Uses. 


I minded me 
how, when in- 
dulging ina 
restaurant meal, 
I had always 
enjoyed so 
much the little 
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Humouring Mr. Hlouseproud 


side-plate of freshly-mixed salad that 
came along with the poultry course. I 
determined to introduce it at home 
in place of the cabbage and cauli- 
flower, broccoli and turnip-tops, to 
which my family had so long been 
treated. I do not know what 
particular virtue exists in the serving 
of a cold salad with a hot course, 
but this I do know, that it has the 
effect of stimulating one’s enjoyment 
to an extraordinary extent.  Cu- 
cumbers and lettuce, beetroot and 
endive, chicory and raw apple—all 
these were pressed into service and 
served, not drenched and flabby 
after the manner of the average 
English salad, but crisp and lightly 
dressed immediately before served. 


Approaching the 
Restaurant Meal. 


This represented one of several 
little ways in which I gradually pre- 
vailed upon our meals to abandon 
their formal family flavour. Most 
wives know the air of joviality that 
overtakes even the most mono- 
syllabic of husbands after a cosy little 
restaurant meal. There is a close 
connection between food and _ psy- 
chology, between digestion and tem- 
perament. I played on this for all 
I was worth. The big soup-tureen 
vanished from my table, and in its 
place my soup was served in little 
covered marmites @ Ja Soho. The 
joint and its vast dish-cover entered 
no more; puddings became fewer, 
and dainty ices took their place. I 
definitely compiled my menus for a 
fortyish man dangerously bordering 


moving in grace, flowers springing 
up around her footsteps, charm 
radiating from her smile, light en- 
compassing her as a garment, while 
behind her there lurks an evil 
creature, something akin in general 
aspect, of the same height and out- 
line. When this other is closely 
observed, her eyes have a green and 
baleful light, her thin lips are com- 
pressed, snakes and toads crawl 
beside her tread. She tries to pose as 
the sister of the other—but no ! 

This passage from Amiel’s Journal 
puts things very clearly— 

““ Jealousy is a terrible thing. It 
resembles love, only it: is precisely 
love’s contrary. Instead of wishing 
for the welfare of the object loved, it 
desires the dependence of that object 


upon disillusionment, and no longer 
requiring solidity as a primary food 
factor. A sedentary office life makes 
its own particular demands in the 
food-line and variety is one of them. 


A Room of 


his Own. 

Then, too, it makes an undoubted 
difference to a man who has his 
moods of irritability and nerves (for 
these, believe me are by no means 
feminine preserves) in what sort of 
lighting he take his after-work meal. 
Put him in a strong hard light and 
you can pretty well count upon 
trouble. But on the other hand set 
him down at a subtly lighted table 
whereat a soft glow pervades the 
whole and you will have. every 
chance of enjoying the company of 
a good-humoured man. For fits of 
great despondence I began to use 
mere candlelight. 
placed in glass sticks (seeing that we 
possessed no silver ones) really 
worked ‘wonders. After that, as 
greater harmony began to prevail, I 
used the more economical table lamp 
—a, small one with a soft shade made 
of yellow organdie over primrose Jap 
silk, an inexpensive affair, but one 
which did its soothing work admir- 
ably. 

And then it struck me that perhaps 
there might be times when Mr. 
Houseproud would be glad to escape 
from my company. I could confess, 
without disloyalty, that there were 
certainly hours when solitude became 
distinctly desirable in my own case. 
So why not in his also ? 


Love and Envy 


Concluded from page 660 


upon itself, and its own triumph. 
Love is the forgetfulness of self; 
jealousy is the most passionate form 
of egotism, the glorification of a 
despotic, exacting, and vain ego, 
which can neither forget nor sub- 
ordinate itself. The contrast is 
perfect.” 

For consider. Love’s one delight 
is to give. Love’s motto is the Divine 
saying, “It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.’’ But envy reverses 
this utterance, and poisons the very 
essence of love. Self fills the vision 
of the envious person ; but love, by 
its very nature, is self-sacrificing. 

I have purposely dwelt much on 
the description of envy, for it is an 
insidious evil that is apt to creep 
into our tenderest relationships un- 
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Wax candles: 


they have worked 


So a small room that hitherto had 
been regarded as a work-room for 
dressmaking days was given over to 
Mr. Houseproud completely, and he 
it was who chose its furnishing and 
decorations. There was a pale tone 
of brown paper on the walls, some 
comfy chairs, lots of books, and a 
bureau. After the manner of man 
who is a sentimental creature at 
bottom, the pictures were all of 
a personal character—portraits of 
friends’ and relatives, school and 
college groups, little sketches and 
caricatures done by acquaintances, 
and so forth. From the feminine 
point of view not a lovely apartment, 
but one which to the observant eye 
told a multitude of things. For one, 
it told me eloquently of the trials to 
which most husbands are hourly 
subjected by the obstinacy of wives 
who will exploit in decoration their 
own individual point of view. 

In the language of Mrs. Nickleby’s 
next-door neighbour, all has been 
‘« gas-and-gaiters ”’ since these trifling 
yet significant modifications have 
been made in our ménage. They have 
worked particularly well, because 
silently, and 
because the object of their ministra- 
tions has had no idea of their purpose. 
I can commend them to all whose 
husbands may: show signs of getting 
out of hand. They may need 
adaptation to individual cases, but 
in the main their idea is sound. Mr. 
Houseproud has been another and a 
better man since they were tried 
upon him. 


awares. And what is the way to 
conquer it ? Simply to drive it out 
by fellowship with our Lord, Who is 
Himself love’s embodiment. 

The words. of St. Paul; in the 
chapter we are considering, place™ 
before us a standard of attainment 
that grows in difficulty the more we 
think about it. And yet, without 
this love we are, the apostle tells us, 
as “nothing.” It might well make 
us despair to see what is required, 
both in a positive and in a negative 
sense. But let us remember that we 
have the promise of Christ’s indwell- 
ing. By depending upon His help we 
shall become more and more trans- 
formed into His likeness; and then 
we shall know the meaning of the 
love that envieth not. 





By MARGERY HUNTER WOODS 


/WueEn I pored anxiously over 
fashion books or gazed en- 
viously into. shop windows, 
trying to decide on new frocks 
and hats and etceteras for the 
coming spring, I never used to stop 
‘and think of all the ingenuity, the 
‘hard work and’ enthusiasm, the 
-prilliant inspirations, the complicated 
_ processes, which went to : 
the’ production of these 
_exquisite things. 

Or, if I did pause and 
-marvel for a moment, 
congratulating some name- 
‘less artist on a particularly 
lovely design, .a strikingly 
original decoration, or a 
skilful blending of colours, 
I did not realise that these 
effects were only obtained 
after a carefully thought- 
out training, without which 
not the humblest assistant is ad- 
mitted into the big West-end shops. 

Then, one day, a friend, who is 
never happy until she has found out 
“ how it is done,” took me to visit 
one of the Trade Schools where every 
branch of dressmaking is taught. We 
were taken behind the scenes and 
shown just how a garment is “ built 
up” from the bale of material into 
the finished show-room model. 

Strange though it may sound, it 
was an unforgettable experience. 
It was an eye-opener for both of us 
(for we had always prided ourselves 
on our skill as amateur dressmakers 
and on our original enotions) to see 
first-class work, showing a thorough 
grasp of technical difficulties as well 
as great initiative and artistry, 
being turned out by girls of fourteen 
and fifteen after only a few months 
of practice. 

We wandered from room to room 
in the big building, watching the 
different classes at work on the 


various kinds of dress-designing that. 


the girls had chosen for their career. 
In the Embroidery Room, where 
there -was a constant whirr of 
electrical machinery, two very small, 
very enthusiastic pupils were plod- 
ding away at straight and curly 
lines, chain-stitch and lock-stitch, 
and dozens of stitches with names 
we had never heard of. 

“ We have to work on horrid brown 
paper or holland, and with dull 





-& Glimpse Behind the Scenes of 
Some of the Work being Done in 


a Trade School 


cottons to begin with,’’ one of the 
little girls confided, “‘for fear we 
should spoil anything. But after a 
month or two we: shall ° be allowed 
to work in bright colours, 
and to embroider real satin 
cushions and tea-cosies ; 
and later on we shall do 
patterns like that!” And 
she pointed to a number 
of gorgeous panels and 
squares of embroidery on 
one of the walls, doné in 
those intricate conven- 
tional designs in moss- 
stitch, braid and wool, 
which are going to be so 
much used on our evening 
coats and wraps and coat frocks this 
year. 5 

In the same room two rather older 
girls were finishing a magnificent 
hand-embroidered shawl of black 
cashmere, covered with a design of 


birds and flowers in silver and gold . 


and coloured thread. 
“Tt has taken us nearly a year 
to do,” they said proudly; “ but 


“we think it is worth it, as we invented 


and traced the design, and have done 
every stitch of it ourselves.” And 
indeed it was a real work of art, 
a shawl that a queen might be proud 
to own. 

In the tailoring work-room’ Polly, 
a girl of fifteen, exhibited to us the 
perfectly finished and smartly cut 
little coat and skirt she was wearing. 

‘““T made this myself,”’ she informed 
us, ‘‘ at the end of my first year at 
the school, after working away at 
buttonholes and plackets and pockets 
and seams and hems on odd bits of 
stuff till I could do them perfectly.” 
She was already a qualified ladies’ 
tailor, on the road to becoming a 
West-end expert. 

The display of opera cloaks, even- 
ing frocks, dance frocks, wedding 
dresses, and court dresses in another 
room was so dazzling that I hardly 
believed my ears when I learnt that 
they were all the unaided work of 
girls of sixteen and under. Polly 
and the rest had certainly mastered 
one great secret of dressmaking, 
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which. is, that good material 
is worth good work, and that 
if you choose’ beautiful and 
expensive silks and satins you 
are under a sort of obligation 
to take endless trouble over making 
them up. 

Polly passed us on to a Fashion 
Studio where about fifty pupils 
were doing designs from a smartly- 
gowned model. Daphne, a gym.- 
frocked artist who now undertook to_ 
be our guide, explained fluently the 
meaning of one or two very distorted 
drawings which hung on the walls. 

“They are meant to show how 
not to dress,’ she said. “‘ That stout 
woman, for instance, should never 
have chosen a short flared skirt with 
a furred edge and horizontal stripes. 
She should be dressed like this.” 
And she led me to another picture, 
depicting the same lady smilingly 
clad in a graceful full-cut frock 
with simple embroideries and flowing 
lines. 

“ And the same applies to hair- 
dressing,’’ she continued. “ Here is a 
girl who has done her hair quite 
wrong. With her round rosy face it 
should be piled high on her head, 
not fluffed out round her ears. The 
fluffy style is becoming to the girl 


who has thin cheeks and rather long 


features, and if she has long hair she 
ought to do it in ‘snails,’ and part 
it in the centre. But come into the 
Hairdressing Saloon, and you will see 
what I mean.” 

As she led the way I asked Daphne 
why she was wearing a gym. tunic. 
She opened her eyes in surprise at 
our ignorance. 

“T’ve just come from drill,” she 
answered. ‘‘ Yes, we all have physical 
drill and games—and great fun they 
are, too. You know, all the managers 
of big London shops insist on their 
assistants being athletic as well as 
just healthy. And, too, we carry on 
our school work together with our 
training in dress design. We study 
English and history and elocution. 
The history is specially interesting, 
as we go into all the period costumes 
connected with our work and make 
models of them. And we act a play 
every year, designing all the settings 
and dresses ourselves. We have 
quite a big collection of theatrical 
costumes.” 

[Concluded on page 676. 





“Wet Flossie, I 

don’t know what 

you'll say, but I’ve sis Hi 5“ 

landed you for a ie om 
iter nn Ne ag 

couple of visitors Sawaal: 

after all.” Sa 

Istoppedrowing, ~ 
and let the water 
drip from my oars while I looked at 
my brother. 

“Oh, Jacob! I had planned to 
thoroughly spring-clean the bunga- 
low this week.”’ 

“Need the visitors prevent you ?”’ 
he inquired lazily, dipping his hand 
in the sunlit water. 

That remark was exactly like a 
man, and the whole proceeding was 
exactly like Jacob. Whenever we 
came to Sandybeach he always 
effectually prevented me from asking 
a girl friend down by saying— 

‘No visitors this time, Floss. Let 
the savages enjoy primitive sim- 
plicity.” 

And the first time he went home 
for half a day he would return accom- 
panied by some weedy youth in need 
of a holiday, who would spend a 
week good-naturedly allowing him- 
self to be bored at the bungalow, 
while he ate my cakes, smoked Jacob’s 
cigars, and explained how Sandy- 
beach could be made ‘“‘ quite possible, 
you know,” by the introduction of 
a pier, a promenade, and a couple of 
picture houses. 

“Tsay!” exclaimed Jacob, pulling 
out his watch, ‘“ we’d better land, 
old girl.” It strikes me one of the 
guests will be at the bungalow before 
we are.’”’ 

“Ves, we had better land,’ 1 
agreed. ‘‘ The wind is getting quite 
cold, and you haven’t a sign of a 
jersey on that chest of yours.” 

We left the boat high and dry and 
hurried along the beach. Mile upon 
mile it lay, before and behind us, a 
long stretch of gleaming brown sand, 
melting into sky and water and 
fading at last in the far distance. 
Here and there the golden brown was 
broken by pools of blue sea water or 
patches of glistening shingle, splashed 
with scarlet seaweed, Just the other 
side of the sandhills, across a reedy 
black pool where the water hens hid 
all day, stood our bungalow, with its 
erratic garden where Jacob kept 
himself good for hours working out 
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theories hitherto hidden from the 
mind of man. No other house could 
be seen for over a mile. Sandybeach 
was a paradise for savages whose 
prejudices lay in favour of a whole 
ocean in which to bathe, and no 
spectators but the gulls. 

As we climbed the sandhills, and 
threaded our way among the gorse 
and brambles and sea holly, my 
brother condescended to tell me a 


little more about our expected 
guests. They were both strangers 
to me. Harold Symington Verney 


was one of the clerks in Jacob’s office, 
and Mabel Dearlove was the lady 
upon whom he (Harold) had set his 
affections. And as Harold was by no 
means a favoured swain, it was my 
quixotic brother’s intention to let 
them spend a fortnight together at 
Sandybeach, where, for want of any 
other society, they would be forced to 
seek each other’s, and, as he expressed 
it, ““ who knew what might happen ! ”’ 

“ But what are they like, Jacob ?” 
I queried. ‘“‘ Unless they’re very 
extraordinary people, they’1l be bored 
to death at Sandybeach.”’ 

Jacob stooped to examine a 
freckled orange butterfly. 

“She is extraordinary,” he re- 
plied with rare enthusiasm. “ She 
sparkles like a pink rose sprinkled 
by the rain and kissed by the sun, 
No one else is looked at when she is 
around, and she doesn’t mean they 
shall be. Mabel will always have 
just whatever she wants in this life, 
and Harold will stand by and see 
another chap tale what he is longing 
for, and then go and congratulate 
him.”’ 

“Tell me about Harold, and do 
leave that butterfly alone, Jacob.” 

““T can’t. There’s nothing to tell, 
He’s just ordinary, when he isn’t 
ridiculous. I don’t suppose Mabel 
will give him a thought, but we can 
but try. It’s a pity folks can’t wear 
their hearts on their sleeves, and then 
he might stand some chance.” 

I privately wondered whether 
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Mabel’s heart would 
bear inspection 
under such circum- 
stances. 

When we reached 
the bungalow, we 
found that Harold 
Symington Verney 
had Baced there before us. Yes, he 
was ordinary. There was nothing 
about him to arrest the onlooxer. 
He was one of those men who stand, 
for the greater part of their lives, 
pleasant, unobtrusive pieces of back- 
ground. His hair and face were 
colourless and his eyes pale blue, and 
his mouth had a little half pathetic 
half comic droop at the corners, which 
immediately made me want to laugh. 
I wondered if anybody ever tcok 
Harold seriously. Yet the pale blue 
eyes were wide awake and sharp as 
needles, though innocent and child- 
like; and the neat slight frame was 
overbrimmed with bottled up alive- 
ness. He was comical, yes, but he 
wasn’t a fool. I made up my mind 
that Harold should have all the assist- 
ance I could give him. 

It transpired during tea that Miss 
Dearlove could not come till the 
following week. She was a nurse, 
half-way through her training. So 
much the better. Harold would have 
time to work off any shyness, and feel 
at home at the bungalow. 

After tea I took him for a walk 
along the sands to see the moon rise 
over the sea. Jacob seldom went 
on the shore at night on account of 
his weak chest. Harold was not long 
before he began tounburden his soul. 

‘“‘T suppose Jacob has given you 
an account of me, and how I feel 
about—about Mabel,” he began. 

“Yes,” I replied, ““Dontypuc 
your foot in that pool. There is 
probably black mud at the bottom.”’ 

“ Girls are an awtul nuisance—er— 
Flossie. May I say Flossie?” 

“You may call me Florence,”’ I 
told him, ‘“‘ Flossie is my brother’s 
name for me.” 

You think an awful lot of him, 
don’t you?” He sighed, 

“Well, of course,’ I admitted, in 
a softer tone. “‘ I’m all he has. I’ve 
been everything to Jacob since he 
lost his wife and little baby, both at 
once.” 

““Ah! Perhaps if I’d a sister, I 


‘“ DON’T LOOK LIKE THAT OR I SHALL DIE. THAT 
IDIOT HAROLD TIPPED THE BOAT OVER!” 


shouldn’t bother about other girls. 
But as I was saying, Florence, they’re 
a nuisance. Once let a girl’s charm 
take hold of you, and there isn’t a 
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corner in your mind that her face 
doesn’t peep from. But if you 
happen to have a countenance like a 
comic mask, they ‘never dream of 
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Ordinary 


taking you seri- 
oumsiliv And 
there that girl’s 
face sticks in 
your heart and 
shuts out every- 
thing else that 
life is trying 
to offer you. 
You'll belaugh- 
ing at me in 
a minute, I ex- 
pect: = Vou 
never believe 
that even I 
have great, 
grand thoughts 
about life some- 
times.”’ 

He paused. 

“ But surely 
everyone has 
those,’’ I broke 
in, “i know. i 
have a great 
many thoughts 
I should never 
dream of try- 
ing to share 
with Jacob.” 

“Have you?”’ 
His voice was 
Very. Cacer 
“Perhaps you 
write poetry.” 

‘a INGOm, dean 
afraid I don’t 
dos tahea tee 
Harold’s voice 
sank lower. 

> T doweohe 
admitted, 
“though I’m 
afraid it isn’t 
great. But I 
should like you 
to hear some of 
a se 

The moon 
leaped out from 
behind a cloud 
and made a 
silver pathway 
along the sea, 
upon which 
presently sea) 
mermaid would 
surely rise and 
sing a rippling 
song to the 
stars. Harold 
proceeded to 


recite to me his great masterpiece 
“ The Slum,” a poem in thirty-nine 
stanzas, out of which I only remem- 
ber the nineteenth, because it was 


Harold was so Ordinary! 


just at that 
point that he 
slipped and sat 
down in a pool 
of startled 
jellyfish. 


mea dit loaarn seal 
wretched 
garret 
I toil all day 
for bread. 
My sire he 
Gita ienikes 
away my 
toil, 
“Oh, sir! oh 
sir!’ she 
said.” 


“What does 
it suggest to 
you?” asked 
Harold, when 
I had thrown 
as many of the 
jellyfish as pos- 
sible back into 
the pool. 

To me it suggested nothing in 
the world but ‘‘ Where are you 
going to, my pretty maid?” But I 
could not tell him that. Instead, I 
said it was very appealing. 

I found to my intense relief that 
this visitor would not, after all, prove 
an impediment to the spring-cleaning. 
He settled down at the bungalow 
as if he had grown there. It was 
impossible to bore him, and Jacob 
turned him over entirely to me, and 
went on with his horticultural 
experiments as though his guest did 
not exist. 

And when I showed Harold my 
cherished tins of paint and enamel, 
and unfolded to him the longings of 
my heart, he positively beamed on 
me. It appeared that paint-pots 
were his hobby, and whitewashing 
his paradise. So every day, as soon 
as we could get rid of Jacob, we 
spring-cleaned to our heart’s con- 
tent. And the days went happily by 
amid the paint-tins and whitewash 
brushes ; and in the evenings, when 
the moon came up over the sea, I 
taught Harold to row. So sped a 
week of unclouded bliss, a week of 
aprons and overalls, buckets, and the 
delightful smell of fresh paint, until, 
by the time Mabel was expected, 
everything was ship-shape again. 

Then the spiritual barometer 
dropped inches, and Harold’s comic 
mask became piteous to behold. 

I concluded that he was shy. 


A WARWICKSHIRE 
COTTAGE. 





I racked my brain and furrowed 
my brow in a vain attempt to think 
of some means of inspiring him with 
confidence. I had lost all desire to 
laugh at him. Why didn’t we wear 
our hearts on our sleeves? Oh, if 
only Harold would leave off writing 
poems about slums he had never seen, 
the pity of which if once witnessed 
would surely produce anything rather 
than a desire to sit down and reel 
off ballad metre, and make this girl 
realise that his life was a delightful 
bit of prose called Chumminess, with 
a thread of the poetry of unselfishness 
just gleaming here and there ! 

To say that when Miss Dearlove 
arrived my worst fears were con- 
firmed, is putting it mildly. My 
heart sank into my sandals before we 
were through our first meal. She did 
not laugh at the bungalow. Oh no, 
she praised everything ; but I found 
myself apologising for my household, 
nevertheless. And Harold was apolo- 
gising for his own existence with 
every breath. Mabel Dearlove made 
the whole atmosphere somehow 
apologetic before her. 

Apology descended upon us all like 
a blight—upon all, that is, except 
Jacob. He seemed quite impervious 
to this new influence ; did not come 
in to meals one minute sooner or one 
hair tidier, and wore his worst coat 
and a pairof boots of hoary antiquity 
with an ease which the rest of us 
could admire but never hope to 
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emulate. He 
performed 
feats of conver- 
sation too 
which aston- 
ished me, and 
al foe © temer 
made himself 
so agreeable to 
his guests that 
he almost for- 
got to leave 
4 them alone to 

- get to know 
each other, as 
per arrange- 
ment. 

One after- 
noon I was 
busy baking 
scones fox tea. 
The other three 
were out in the 
boat, but I ex- 
pected them 
every moment. 
However, I 
was not pre- 
pared for the apparition that dashed: 
through the door, and stood soaked 
and dripping on the hearth-rug, 
breathless with running and laughter. 
It was Mabel. 

“Oh, my giddy aunt! Florence, 
don’t look like that or I shall die. 
That idiot Harold tipped the boat 
over. Whatever possessed you to 
say he could row ?”’ 

“Oh, where is Jacob? ”’ I cried in 
distress. ‘‘ He’ll take such a cold.” 

“ Oh, don’t be a grandma. They’re 
fixing up the boat, I believe. I’m 
going to the bath-room to have a 
hot dip. Ta-ta!” 

By the time the men came in, I had 
the tin bath full of hot water in 
Jacob’s room and dry clothes laid on 
his bed. I apologised to Harold for 
being obliged to give him the small 
enamel tub in which I wash out such 
oddments as escape the weekly 
laundry bundle. 

“You see,” I explained, ‘‘ Jacob 
takes cold so quickly.” 

“ That’sall right,’’ assented Harold 
through rattling teeth. ‘Don’t you 
worry about me.” 

I left them to change, but pre- 
sently weird unearthly sounds called 
me to the door of Harold’s room 
again. ; 

Bump, bump! 
‘-bumpetty, bump! » 

“What ave you trying to do?” I 
cried. 

“I’m trying to get out of my tub,” 
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Splash! Bump, 


was the reply. ‘ I’ve sat down in it, 
and I shall never rise again,” 

Bamp! Bump! 

Keep still. Ill go for Jacob.” 
And I made for my brother’s door. 

Tell him to bring a tin-opener,”- 
giggled Mabel, who was standing in 
the bath-room doorway weak with 
laughter. What happened when 
Jacob arrived on the scene, I did not 
wait to see, but Harold’s face that 
tea-time was certainly a study in 
scarlet. 

After this episode I was naturally 
not astonished to be roused in the 
night watches by the tinkle of 
Jacob’s bell. I jumped out of bed 
and hurried to him, tying my dressing- 
gown cord as I ran. 

Oh, Jacob, dear. Have you got 
it on your chest again ? ” 

“TI have,’ replied a sepulchral 
voice. ‘‘ Now look here, Flossie. I 
insist on being buried in consecrated 
ground. Mind that. I’m a member 
of the Church of England, and I’ll not 
be defrauded of my rights just because 
the vicar and I don’t see eye to eye 
over that bit of fencing between his 
meadow and our paddock.”’ 

‘ No, dear, of course not. I’ll just 
run and make you a poultice. ’ 

“It’s not a poultice I need. It’s 
Benson’s bill. Nobody likes to die 
and leave a bill unpaid. I can’t think 

where I put it. 

“T’ll find it at once, dear.” 

I knew in which particular glory- 
hole of Jacob’s it was likely to be 
tying. A quar- 
ter of an hour . 
later I put it 
into his hands 
and the linseed 
on his chest, 
and spent the 
rest of the 
night changing 
his poultices, 
to the accom- 
paniment of 
divers wrig- 
glings and pro- 
tests that not 
one of the ap- 
plications. was 
touching the 
pain, altern- 
ated with the 
propounding of 
conundrums as 
to why a fellow 
couldn’t be al- 
lowed to die in 
peace, etc. 

After a night 


NEAR SHAKESPEARE’S 
BIRTHPLACE. 


Hlarold was so Ordinary ! 


like that, it was perhaps excusable 
that at breakfast-time I was short- 
tempered with Mabel when she re- 
fused to take Jacob’s cold seriously. 

“Rubbish ! I don’t believe he’s as 
ill as all that. Why you’re not taking 
him anything to eat.” 

“He never can eat when he’s like 
this. Jacob’s chest is his weak point, 
you know.” 

“You mean it’s the point on which 

his brain is weak, Give me that tray. 
I guess I’l] make him eat | ” 
. And she did. She performed 
miracles with an egg in a quarter 
of an hour, that I could not have 
managed in a day, and then insisted 
that by right of her superior qualifi- 
cations she should assume entire 
charge of. the case herself. This I 
would not allow. I was jealous at 
the thought of her spending five 
minutes with Jacob. I gave way 
so far as to let her sit a couple of 
hours reading to him each after- 
noon, because he seemed to wish 
it. And bad feelings took posses- 
sion of my moral and spiritual 
recesses, because Jacob had never 
spent such a cheery convalescence, 

However, for about a week Harold 
and I were thrown once more upon 
each other’s society after lunch, and 
I devoted the time to teaching him 
to swim, since there was nothing in 
the wide, wide sea that he could tip 
over or get stuck fast in. I really 


enjoyed those swimming lessons, and 
I think Harold did so too. 


At all 
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events he was usually very despondent 
at lunch after a walk with Mabel, and 
very hilarious after half-an-hour in 
the water. He wasan apt pupil, too, 
and had to be positively driven to the 
tent when I considered he had had 
enough. Once, as we sat on the sand- 
hills after our dip, I asked him how 
he was getting on with Mabel. He 
gave a short laugh. 

“Ah, she takes every bit of starch 
out of me. I just wilt before her,” 

“ You'll never make headway with 
girls while you’re afraid of them,” 
I told him. ‘ They’d rather be 
bullied. Have you ever watched 
Jacob go. to work? He’s absolutely 
indifferent to them, and they all 
admire him.”’ 

“Humph!” said Harold. 

One afternoon, the last of Jacob’s 
convalescence, after Harold had 
finished his lesson and retired to dress, 
I decided to have an extra twenty 
minutes on my own. I ran along the 
old wooden breakwater, dived off the 
end of it into deep water, and set off 
for a long glorious swim. But I had 
nct taken many strokes before I 
began to feel strange and uncomfort- 
able. My heart sank, and for the 
first time I knew fear in the water. 
Yes, there was no getting away from 
it, I had cramp—I, the expert, who 
was always in perfect condition, 
could be trusted to swim alone 
anywhere, and Oh, where was 
Harold ? I tried to shout for him. 
I knew there was not another soul 
on the beach. 
A wave lifted 
me up. Yes, 
there he was, 
miles away, 
monkeying 
about with 
the boat. He 
would never- 
reach me in 
time. If only 
I could get to 
that break- 
water. Surely 
I could manage 
a distance of a 
few yards. No, 
I was drown- 
ing. In a few 
seconds all my 
past life would 
rise up before 
me in one flash. 
At present I 
only felt a wild 
longing to 
spank either 
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Elarold was so Ordinary! 


Harold or that 
breakwater. I must 
have drifted a little 
nearer to it. No, I 
was drowning for 
certain this time. 
Oh, where was my 
past, and where was 
Harold ? Surely God wouldn’t make 
me die so far away from him. 

The next thing I felt was a warm 
splash on my forehead, and I thought 
someone gave a sob. Out ofthe black- 
ness loomed MHarold’s ridiculously 
white face. I was lying on the sandy 
floor of our tent, and he was doing 
funny things with my arms. 

“ Don’t tell Jacob!” I pleaded. 

» “ Not jolly likely,” grinned Harold. 

I sat up. 

“JT. suppose you’re my gallant 
rescuer,” I murmured. 

“Not jolly likely!” said Harold 
again. “If you hadn’t drifted on to 
that breakwater, I should never have 
reached you in time.” 


i ra vy m0: 


“Oh, by the way, Flossie,’ an- 
nounced my brother that same 
evening, as I bent to kiss him good- 
night, “I’ve asked Mabel to marry. 
TMC re 

I kissed him again. 

“ Dear old fellow,’’ I whispered, ‘‘I 
hope you'll be ever so happy.” 





He began to knock his pillow 
about. 

“Bless you, Floss!’ he muttered 
awkwardly. ‘It’s the last thing I 
expected to happen when I asked 
them here. Er—you'll tell Harold, 
won't you ?”’ 

In the night I dreamed that I lay 
once more at the bottom of our tent 
and suddenly Harold stooped and 
kissed me. But they were only 
brother kisses like Jacob’s. I knew 
that evenin my dream. Poor Harold! 
How would he feel about Mabel ? 
When I woke I was crying, but the 
tears were for myself. 


Harold Symington Verney came 
into the kitchen after breakfast, and 
I told him then. 

“Poor Florence!’’ he whispered. 
‘““ Poor Florence ! ”’ 

I looked at him. Who had dared 
to call his face a comic mask ? 
Then I had a struggle with some 
tears. 

“Jacob 





” Tbegantremulously. 


Then choked and 
gave up theattempt 
to say any more. 

“Don’t look like 
that,” he cried, + or 
I shall -have to 
come and comfort 
you—and a man 
mustn’t—not yet. See here, Flossie, 
my Flossie—yes, I call you that in 
my heart—I say God bless Jacob for 
bringing me here to find love and you.” 

The joy in my heart would break 
it in‘a minute. It was a mistake, of 
course. Ah yes, and then it would 
break with disappointment. 

‘““ Mabel ? ”’ I gasped. 

“Will look after your brother 
almost as well as you have done,” 
wasthereply. ‘‘ Meanwhile, Flossie, 
you'll have letters from another 
brother—a brother who longs and 
prays that soon you will think of 
him as something more. NowI must 
go before I touch you, Florence. 
Don’t think I am trying to win you 
lightly, dear.” 

He went. Then came back, and 
put his head round the door with an 
impish smile. 

dl do mys best to bully you, 
Flossie ! ”’ 

So I am to have letters. And by- 
and-by, perhaps, a kiss that is not 
like Jacob’s. 


Learning to Dressmake in London 


As we went along to the Hair- 
dressing Saloon she chattered on, 
telling us that she had spent the 
morning at one of the big museums 
studying various designs from old 
tapestries which she would have to 
reproduce from memory, and which 
would, later on, be made up and 
stamped or embroidered on to dress 
lengths and brocades. 

In the Hairdressing Saloon a 
number of demonstrations were going 
on. Here a girl was having her 
shingle trimmed most professionally 
by a sixteen-year-old expert. Another 
was being coiffeured as a bride, her 
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shining curls being skilfully waved 
and pinned up under wreath and 
veil by a student younger even than 
herself. Yet another wore a Court 
head-dress, complete with tulle and 
ostrich feathers. Several more were 
patiently undergoing the initial stages 
of shampooing and permanent waving. 
My friend and I looked at each 
other. All this was being done by 
children fresh from school, who, 
while they radiated efficiency and 
responsibility and enthusiasm, and 
obviously loved their work, were 
not a bit shy at being watched, and 
took it all as a matter of course. 
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“Well!” she said. 

“Well!” said I. 

“Who would have believed they 
had to learn all that just to give one 
a simple hair-cut ? ” 

“Or to put together a simple 
jumper ? ” 

But after we had said good-bye, I 
went shopwards a happier and wiser 
woman, for I knew I should be much 
more intelligent about the buying, 
and should gain much more pleasure 
from the wearing; of all the lovely 
things I contemplated, now that I 
had peeped behind the curtain and 
had seen “‘ how it was done.” 
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By A LONDON LITERARY EDITOR 


WE all know Alexander Dumas’s 
great romance, The Three Mus- 
keteevs, who were soldiers, soldiers 
of France, wonderful fellows, fine 
adventurers. There can also be soldiers 
of life, which is not the military life, and 
why should they not also be 
called musketeers, even if they 
do not actually carry weapons 
with which to shoot or to kill, 
but rather the weapons of the 
mind and the head and the heart 
with which to make the world 
happier ? We shall now meet 
three musketeers of that kind, 
men who have written recent 
good books. 

The Cheerfulness that Goes 

with Song Writing. 

A wise old Scotsman once 
said words to the effect that it 
was better to write the songs of 
a country than to make its 
laws. - One thinks of that say- 
ing when one reads a volume 
of recollections, Piano and 
Gown, which Mr. [Fred E. 
Weatherly, K.C., has done for 
Putnam. He has written many 
of the most popular songs of 
our time, or, as Mr. Justice McCardie 
says in a preface to his book, “ For 
nearly sixty years he has been mak- 
ing countless voyages on the smiling 
seas of song.’’ We are thus as a people 
‘greatly in debt to Mr. Weatherly, and 
everybody will rejoice to read the recol- 
lections of so gifted and blissful a man. 

“So gay of heart is he,’’ says Mr. 
Justice McCardie, “that I should like to 
follow the example of Alfred Sutro in 
speaking of Sir Squire Bancroft, and 
to say of my friend that he is but 
“twice 39.’”’ 


A man of happy yesterdays 
And confident to-morrows ! 


Our song-writer is a Somerset man, 


and some of his songs he attributes to 
the talks of his mother and the atmo- 
sphere of Somerset when he was a boy 
in that beautiful English county. This 
shows alike his affection for his mother 
and her influence upon him, and his 
affection for Somerset and its influence 
upon him. It was under the spell of the 
rolling hills of Somerset that, in after 
years, he wrote the song beginning— 
O the green hills of Somerset 
Go rolling to the shore, 

"Twas there we said that we'd get wed 
When spring came round once more; 
‘Twas there we kissed and said good- aby 

Beside the kirkyard wall, 


And the song the blackbird sang to us 
Was the sweetest song of all. 


The Home-coming of a 
Famous Soldier. 


E Somerset has a sea coast, and Mr. 
Weatherly remembers one summer 


WRITER, WHOSE REMINISCENCES, 


morning, in the year 1855, seeing a 
strange ship anchored at Kingsroad. It 


‘*PIANO AND GOWN, 
HAVE JUST BEEN PUBLISHED. 


was bringing home, for burial, the body 
of Lord Raglan, the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Crimean expedition. 

While it stayed there a little he heard 
from his mother tales of Inkerman and 
Alma, and of the wild charge of Bala- 
clava, and the story of the little middy 
who took a boat’s crew ashore at Sebas- 
topol and spiked the Russian guns. 
He did not make a song of the story 
then for the simple reason chat he was 
only seven and no “ prodigy,” but the 
memory remained with him, and out of 
it we get a familiar song with this 
opening verse— 

"Twas in ’55 on a winter's night, 
(Cheerily, my lads, yeo ho !) 

We'd got the Russian guns in sight, 

When up comes a little Midshipmite. 
(Cheerily, my lads, yeo ho!) 

“Who'll go ashore to-night?” says he, 

“And spike their guns along with me?” 

““Why, bless ’ee, Sir, come along !"’ says we. 
(Cheerily, my lads, yeo ho!) 

It is interesting to hear how popular 
songs originate, especially such charming 
songs as we associate with the name of 
the author of The Maids of Lee. .Mr. 
Weatherly had written, a little earlier, 
another song which somehow did not 
take well and was criticised, and so he 
relieved his feelings by writing— 

There were three Young Maids of Lee, 

They were as fair as fair could be, 

And they had lovers three times three, 


For they were fair as fair could be, 
These three Young Maids of Lee! 


The Inspiration of a Song 
about London. 


Perhaps the song, London Bridge, has 
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MR. FRED E. WEATHERLY, K.C., THE WELL-KNOWN SONG- 


” 


not been so popular as the Maids 
of Lee, but it also has been popular, 
and how do you think it originated ? 
Mr: Weatherly and his friend Molloy, 
the composer, were crossing Waterloo 
Bridge one day when the. inspiration 
came, Molloy happened to hum 
the burden of a Devonshire 
song— 

Jolly old sow! 

Jolly old sow! 


Jolly, come with me, 
Jolly old sow! 


“What does it suggest to 
you ?”’ Molloy asked his friend. 

“Tt is the motion of people 
going over a bridge,’’ answered 
Mr. Weatherly. 

“Make a song of it, my boy,” 
said Molloy, and a song which ~ 
has lasted was made of it. 

When we meet a sweet singer _ 
of songs we naturally want to 
linger with him on that text, 
but Mr. Weatherly has also 
been an active and successful 
lawyer, and he has met many 
of the interesting people of 
his time, and he has lots of 
stories about them. 

What Mr. “Tim” Healy 
said to the Judge. 

There is one specially good story of 
Mr. Tim Healy, now the Viceroy of 
Ireland, who, of course, was a practising 
lawyer. There had been an argument in 
Court and the Judge suggested to Healy’s 
opponent that he should file further affi- 
davits by a certain date, but that the 
argument might proceed in their absence. 
It was proceeding, when suddenly there 
came from the corridor an excruciating 
sound as of steel on steel. 

“Dear! dear!’ said the learned 
Judge. ‘What is that noise, usher?” 

Said Healy, “‘ It’s me learned friend, 
my lord, filing his affidavits !”’ 

Another story has such a youthful air 
to it, and is, therefore, so characteristic 
of Mr. Weatherly and his book, that it 
is worth picking out. 

An uncle of Mr. Weatherly was, when 
a boy, “ arming ’’ an old gentleman along 
the front at Brighton. Another “ old 
boy’ was also seen approaching in a 
wheel chair. 

“See that old chap ?’’ said the first 
old chap. “I believe we were at school 
together, though I haven’t seen him for 
sixty years. I shall speak to him.” 

“ Surely,’’ he said, when the wheeled 
chair came opposite him, “‘ your name 
is Stevens, and we were at Eton to- 
gether ?”’ 

“ Yes,’’ said Stevens, for it was in fact 
he; “ yes, and your name is Trevor, and 


1 


you owe me twopence ! 


Three Musketeers of 


The Life Story of a 
Pilgrim of Nature. 


Our second musketeer of life is an 
equally simple, equally charming Eng- 
lishman, who has written his name into 
another phase of English life, its natural 
history. He is Mr. Richard Kearton, 
who is very well known to everybody 
fond of Nature, and very well known also 
as a great picturer of Nature, as may be 
discovered fully in this chronicle of his 
life, A Naturalist’s Pilgrimage, which 
Cassell has published. 

He was born in Swaledale, in York- 
shire, of people who had been sheep 
farmers there for ever so many years, 
and he himself, during his youth, fol- 
lowed the same healthy and useful occu- 
pation. He was in everything a country 
boy, and how he loved his own particu- 
lar country may be gathered from the 
fact that he says, ‘“‘ My native Swaledale 
is one of the prettiest valleys in the 
North of England.’ Nay, he quotes 

- from that beautiful poem, A Shropshire 
Lad, what expresses his affection for 
Swaledale— 

Oh, I shall be stiff and cold 

When I forget you hearts of gold, 
The land where I shall mind you not, 
Is the land where all’s forgot. 

Young Kearton was always keen on 
natural history. When he saw a bird, or 
an animal, or a fish, he was after it trying 
to discover what could be discovered 
about it. He had that curiosity which 
makes for knowledge, a true knowledge 
of Mother Nature and all her ways, and 
there could be no better learning for a 
boy setting out to seek a career whether 
in the country or in the town. 

It was while pursuing Nature that 
Mr. Kearton had an accident which, 
more or less, crippled him for life, but 
never interfered with his enthusiasm in 
pursuit of Nature or his success in dis- 
covering Nature’s secrets. In fine, his 
hobby has been Mother Nature all his 
life, and what he does not know about 
her, what he has not written of her, or 
what he has not pictured in her is 
scarcely worth mentioning. 

Love of Nature and 
Love of a Mother. 

Mr. Kearton can fairly be said to be 
one of the fathers, and. certainly one of 
the great apostles, of modern popular 
authorship in relation to natural history. 
And always behind everything he writes 
there is a tender manliness which we see 
illustrated in a reminiscence that he has 
about the death of his mother. 

He had promised her when she died 
that she should lie beside his father at a 
place in Yorkshire, sixteen miles across 
the highest and wildest part of the Pen- 
nine Range. Well, the day of her funeral 
came round and a blizzard was blowing, 
and the mountain roads were blocked by 
a heavy fall of snow. 

Everybody said it was madness to 
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attempt the wild crossing of the hills, 
but he answered— 

“JT made my dying mother a promise, 
and I will keep it if the attempt costs 
my life.” He engaged men to cut the 
drifts of snow, had the coffin lashed to 
a wooden sledge behind the strongest 
horse he could find, and the mourning 
company, mounted on ponies, started 
out on their wild rough journey. They 
had a great task before them, but Mr. 
Kearton buried his mother where she 
wanted to rest, and he never felt a 
greater glow of satisfaction than he did 
when he returned to her humble home, 
now cold and empty, knowing that he 
had cared a little for one who had cared 
a great deal for him. 

A County which is 
Rich in Traditions. 

We get, in A Naturalist’s Pilgrimage, 
a great deal about the traditions and 
associations of Yorkshire, and a great 
deal about the characteristics of the 
people there, and all this makes very 
interesting reading. We also learn how 
to tickle trout, for that is one of the 
things which Mr. Kearton did in his 
young days, and which he says is very 
difficult to do, though it seems so simple. 

“The science and art of trout tick- 
ling ’”’ he writes, “‘ consists of rolling up 
your shirt sleeves to the shoulder and 
quietly slipping your hand under a bank, 
ledge of rock, or large stone, where a fish is 
likely to be at rest, and gradually groping 
about until you touch the smooth, slip- 
pery surface of your quarry ; then gently 
tickle the fish underneath its body with 
the tips of your fingers and work your 
hand cautiously forward until you can 
grip it in the centre. It is of no use 
grasping the trout too far back or too 
far forward, because in either case the 
harder you grip the faster it will escape 
from your hand.” 

That is a memory which will take 
many of us back to our ~ 
own young days, in what- 
ever part of the country 
we happened to have been 
born or to have spent our 
boyhood. They are always 
days of tender memories, 
and that is why a book 
like Mr. Kearton’s is sure 
of an extremely wide and 
affectionate welcome. It 
has humour as well as 
natural history, as, for 
instance, in the story 
which he tells us about a 
Yorkshire man who once 
went sweethearting to a 
farmhouse a mile or two 
away. 

When he returned in 
the evening he was asked 
by his father, who evi- 
dently knew the purport 
of his journey, ‘‘ Well, 
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Jock, did you see your sweetheart ? ” 
and was promptly told, “ Yes, father, 
through the mill-house window, and I 
had to be very careful or else she would 
have seen me.”’ 

No wonder, says Mr. Kearton, who 
has the quality of reflection and the 
quality of philosophy, that young man 
died a bachelor. Happily another fate 
was reserved for our naturalist, a much 
happier fate, for his book is ‘‘ Dedicated 
to my little wife in gratitude for im- 
measurable help and sympathy during 
our long pull in double harness.”’ 

A Master of Music and a 
Good Englishman. 

Our third musketeer is an Englishman 
who impressed himself upon his time 
as a composer of music, as a man of high 
personality and large friendships, Sir 
Hubert Parry. The work of his life is 
described by Charles L. Graves in two 
volumes, which the Macmillans publish.) 
While they treat fully of his musicat 
career, they show that he was far more 
than a musician, and that his influence 
was all the greater for the wide range of 
his interests. 

We have a graphic account of Eton 
and Oxford in the ’Sixties and of the 
social life of the middle and later periods 
of the Victorian age. We get many 
personal impressions and anecdotes of | 
notable figures in the world of politics, 
art, and letters, for, indeed, Sir Hubert 
Parry was a leader in his own particular 
world, and all the more a leader that 
by temperament he was extremely 
democratic and broad - minded. He 
speaks sometimes rather frankly about 
‘society's ornaments,’’ whom he did 
not like and who were not, he thought, 
the best influence upon English life. 

Sir Hubert Parry could be a lonely 
man, as all men of remarkable person- 
ality can be, and on sore occasion we 
find him exclaiming— 

“This loneliness is hor- 
rible. Not a soul to speak. 
to or to look into their 
eyes and catch a gleam of 
sympathy. My bestfriend > 
now is Sartor Resartus,’’ 
which was, of course, 
Carlyle’s great book. 

He met Rubenstein, of 
whom he writes that: 
“ He sometimes plays like 
a wild beast and some- 
times like an angel.’’ He 
met Wagner, and he’ 
remarks of one incident 
of that great musician’s 
visits to London, that he 
got into a _ charmingly 
unsophisticated rage with 

some of the band for 

beginning badly. He 

threw down his baton, 
seized his coat and 

comforter and put 


them on for no ostensible reason except 
the need of doing so. Then he walked 
up and down the platform in front of 
the orchestra, till time and the appeal 
of friends had cooled him down and he 
Started to conduct again. 

The Things that are 

Really Important. 

Sir Hubert Parry could think nice 
things and express them nicely, as when 
he said that it is not the great affairs but 
the small affairs that direct men’s lives. 

“ Men,”’ he writes, “are rarely moved 
consistently by great and broad motives, 
but by the trivial currents of daily life 
and the adaptation of their existence to 
conditions which leave them most free 
from worries and discomforts.”’ 

He knew Tennyson, and says of him 
that “he turned up at tea-time and 
immediately fell foul of me for using the 
slang word, ‘awfully.’”’ They had a pas- 
sage of arms about it, and they agreed 
that though if was not beautiful it was 
much in use and thus might, so to speak, 
pass in a crowd. He heard Tennyson 
read some of his own poetry in his 
characteristic way, and, generally, he 
tells us points we did not know about 
the famous Victorian Poet Laureate. 
fle liked him notwithstanding his gruit 
manner, and, per contra, the Poet Laure- 
ate seems to have liked the composer. 

Sir Hubert Parry is singularly happy 
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in conveying the impression of a face as 
when he says of the late Marquis of 
Salisbury— 

“I had been watching himatdinnerand 
noticed that he looked as gloomy as could 
be, and never spoke a word to his neigh- 
bour, but directly he began his speech 
his lumpy face quite changed, and he 
kept the whole company in a roar of 
laughter,’ 

The Marquis could not be better 
vignetted in mere words, for it was 
amazing how he changed when, as a 
soldier would say, he came into action. 
The same characteristic is to be found 
in a measure in his sons, the present Lord 
Salisbury, Lord Arthur Cecil, and Lord 
Hugh Cecil. 

The Domestic Touch in a 
Notable Personality. 

There is much laughter, genuine 
laughter, in the record of Sir Hubert 
Parry’s doings, for he was very English 
in his directness, and it often landed 
him in amusing situations. Thus some- 
times, after shaving, he would come 
down in the morning to breakfast with 
his face streaming with blood, and, as 
his daughter said, embrace them all 
regardless of his condition. ‘ Then we 
had to be cleaned up with his pocket 
handkerchief.’’ 

That is an amusing but very pretty 
touch in a picture of an extremely happy 
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domestic life, and the whole picture is 
full of homely and delightful touches, 
What could be better, for instance, than 
a story which always delighted Sir 
Hubert Parry, and which he delighted to 
tell to others. It concerned Spurgeon, 
the famous preacher, to whom somebody 
once said— 

“Tam glad to see, Mr. Spurgeon, that 
you do not object to an occasional cigar.’’ 

“Ab,” said Spurgeon, “it is the 
occasional cigar I do object to: I prefer 
the regular cigar,’ 

You see, there is the joy of living in 
that story, and the joy of living and 
doing good work and leaving it to benefit 
other people runs through the career of 
Sir Hubert Parry like a golden thread. 
He was a Victorian of the first order, and, 
notwithstanding what some of our young 
people sometimes say, a Victorian of the 
first order could be a very remarkable 
person. 

Anyhow, the present generation of 
youth has to go on reading about the 
gteat Victorians, for the simple reason = 
that they were the last generation. One 
thing worth noting is that more of them 
were men than women, although George 
Eliot and Florence Nightingale will 
belong to all history. May be our life of 
to-day will throw up as many women for 
permanent record as it will throw up 
men, but we shall not be here to see. 


ave Met 


“ How perfectly sweet your garden looks, Elaine! I do 
think you are one of the most wonderful women in the 
world ! Now, who, to look at you, with your staid air 
of practical common-sense, would ever imagine you loved 
flowers! If this garden had been Jenifer’s, now— 
lovely laughing Jenifer—it would have just fitted. 
Whatever made you have roses over there, dear ? 
Won't grow, will they ? Ah, I see—they’re the common 
little pink roses no one ever wants now, so you’ve just 
poked the trees out of sight almost. What? Your 
favourites ? Never! How odd! I thought that kind of 
rose went out of fashion years ago. Your pansies aren’t 
looking up to much, Funny screwy blooms, aren’t they ? 
Never buy cheap roots, dear! Take it from me, it’s poor 
economy. ‘ You didn’t. They’re a special kind.’ Ah, 
well. No accounting for tastes! J call them frights ! 

- How charming to have clove pinks and forget-me-nots ! 
So cottage-gardeny and simple. Wallflowers, too! 
You should see Lady Valerian Tansy’s wallflowers. 
They are—well—I can’t describe them. So different 
from yours ; not that they aren't quite nice, of course, 
Still 4 





«Could You?” 


“Could you lend me your sewing-machine, Mavis ? 
That would be kind! I know it’s your busy day, and 
you're making marmalade, but I mus¢ run up that little 
Badminton frock before Saturday, and it’s Thursday 
now. Is it threaded with black, dear ? What a nuisance ! 
Could you spare a minute to put in white cotton for me ? 


‘ 


I’m a poor useless creature when it comes to spools and 
things ! Do you remember that little jumper-frock you 
had last year with the blue embroidered neck and 
sleeves ? Well, I was just wondering. Would you— 
now don’t hesitate to say so if,it isn’t cohvenient— 
would you lend me the pattern ? What a pity! Lost 
the paper pattern! But couldn’t you just rip the sides 
and neck and cut it out in newspaper ? I know you’re 
such a good-natured soul that you positively Jove doing 
kind things, or I wouldn’t ask you. ‘Gave the frock to 
the Jumble?’ What extravagance ! Never mind. I 
think the little gown you had for the whist drive would 
do. And you're so clever it wouldn’t take you five 
minutes to sketch the cross-stitch design for the yoke 
or front, or whatever you call it. 

“T nearly forgot Lorna’s message. She said, ‘ Could 
you let her have the chutney recipe and the name of the 
embrocation you use for sprains ? I think that was what 
she wanted; or it might have been the directions for 
knitting bed-socks—I know it was something to do with 
feet. And Aunt Grace begged me to remind you that 
you promised to let her have a list of really nice library 
books—uplifting and that, and yet up-to-dateish and 
amusing. She said you'd be sure to know what is read 
now, and anyway it would save her a lot of time 
and trouble. I suppose your Frank couldn’t carry the 
machine across for me? Oh, how sweet of you, darling; 
you ave kind! And if you could spare us a teeny weeny 
jar of marmalade, I need not tell you what gluttons 
we should be over it. Good-bye, and thank you. so 
much!” HILARY Brown. 
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August. 

Now August’s 
flags of 
thunder 
lean 

Almost upon 
the spinney 
tops, 

And fades 
the dis- 
tance, hill 
and copse, 

As though a 
sponge had 
wiped it 
clean, 


An awful 
pause, a 


‘ sob of fear, 
hee tury ot 
: HARVESTING NEAR 
the driven cosuam, KENT. 
rain ! 
Then, though the sun creeps out 
again, 


‘The woods still-drip a frightened tear. 


A light upon the distance breaks, 
And gleaming roofs start into view, 
Gold cornfields, copses dense and blue, 
And in the vale an aspen wakes 


And shakes her silver curls about, 
And whispers to the poplars slight 
That earth is bathed in silver light 
Since August sobbed her-temper out. 


And now the sky is hot and clear 
O’er bright-red farms and barley sheaves. 
You long to touch and count the leaves, 
The lovely 
distance 
seems so 
near. 


And soon 
the jolly 
sun will 
shout ; 

The glad- 

“some whis- 
per of the 
breeze, 

Aone €.na ls 

' dren picnic 
‘neath the 
trees 

Where Au- 
gust sobbed 
her temper 
out. 

Doris 


REAPING ON THE 
‘CANHAM, 


SUSSEX DOWNS. 
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The Wood 
Road. 


The wonder 
Del tS Ore 
green 

In the deep 
wood, 

The flitting 
birds in 
there 

Crossing the 
gleam 

Swiftly glide 

nkt omc uage 
shadow to 
hide. 

Wide far sun- 
shine over 


a Lethe 
world out- 
Photo by side: 
B. Adams. But, in be- 
tween, 


The little wonder bits 

Of gold and green 

Drop through : 

The happy secret dream 

Of all the big trees in the dark deep wood. 
We, going by, 

Are glad and don’t know why. 


Tall stepping trees up there, 

What is below ? ‘ 

Why do you stop and look down from the 
sky ? - 

Slim trees along the top 

In a thin frieze, { 

We’re coming up to look why you take ease. 

We'll come and stare os 

Over the ridge and know. : 
ieee ~ Great pacing 

= +r eesu up 


there, 
Let us see 
why 
In ones . 
Like that you 
go 
ACL apr tone 
_ high, 
Leaving the 
deep dark 
wood way 
down be- 
OW 
We, coming 
_by, 
Will get up 
 ctherne anid 
spy. 
o ef SAR EARS 
ie by - CLEMENTS 
B, Adams, HARVEY. 
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Songs of the Pime Wood. 

There was a little seaside breeze who loved to dance and 
play ; 

He’d rush along the yellow sands and fly across the bay ; 


And when the frothy billows began to sway and roll, . 


He'd find the highest seaweed rock and rest his little soul. 


But other breezes came along, ten thousand and a score ; 

They pushed and jostled all the day upon the sea and 
shore. 

And little breeze got weary of rough and noisy play. 

Said he, “‘ I'll find another home—it’s time I went away.” 


He spread his wings of silver light and flew across the 
Betoaim, 
And in a wood of scented pines he found his little home. 
So, if you stop and listen, you'll hear the little breeze 
As he sings his sweet sea-music in the branches of the 
trees. 
From “THE LITTLE WHITE GATE,” A VOLUME 
OF CHILDHOOD POEMS, BY FLORENCE HoatTson. 
A Prayer. or 
When from the surging sea I turn again, 
And leave that swelling song within, 
And back again to bustle, noise and din I come, 
Behind, the flaming sunset sky 
Shedding its blaze of light before the day may die 
And twilight fall 
O’er sea and rock and golden sand 
E’er night creeps over all. 
Before, the town— 
Give me, O God, Thy special grace 
To see in houses, and in walls all bare, Thy Hand. 


WIXFORD, NEAR STRATFORD- 
ON-AVON, ° 
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And grant that in the ever-moving crowd Thy Face 
I see, 
And all Thy beauty shining here as by Thy glorious sea. 
Giapys F. FRANKLIN. 


Wature the Spendthrift. 
Hungrily I gaze and think. 
Nature, do you heed or care ? 
April orchards, white and pink, 
Must their glory fade and wear, 
Shall I have them still next year ? 


Day by day the leaves unfold. 
Nature, do you heed or care ? 
Must the green soon turn to gold, 
Shrivel, leave the branches bare ? 
Shall I find the tree next year ? 


Violets fade, and tender bluebell. 
Nature, do you heed or care ? 
Honeysuckle and the gorse smell 
Drugging magic’lly the air, 
Will they smell as sweet next year ? 


Nature, pour not wealth so fast ! 
Do you never heed or care? 

Beauty at my feet you cast, 
Leaving it to perish there— 
Frowning winter draweth near ! 


But my grumbling doubts take wing ; 
Faith can boldly answer fear : 
“See the birds! They trust and sing, 


Knowing God is Love and near. 
’Tis His bounty, year by year!” 
Dora Burton. 





Photo by 
B. J. Edgington. 
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By HAROLD KNOWLTON 


Lest the more frivolous reader 
may be labouring under a delu- 
sion, let us hasten. to explain 
‘that this article has nothing 
whatever to do with objectionable 
ejaculations. Our purpose is, rather, 
to emphasise the importance of saying 
things properly, from the point of view 
of speaking, rather than the selection of 
words. 

The choice of words is, of course, a 
matter of the greatest importance, but 
in speech the choice must be involuntary, 
not deliberate, if we are to speak with 
reasonable fluency. There is no time 
to think in the course of conversation 
whether we should say I or me; we 
simply say one or the other, and the 
remark is past and over. This is but one 
illustration of thé néed of a thorough 
mastery of the King’s English. 

But, assuming that good grammar has 
become instinctive, assuming, though 
it were indeed an assumption, that clear 
thinking has become instinctive, let us 
turn our attention to speech, for this 
surely is an art worth consideration, 
Who among us has not suffered at the 
hands of brilliant lecturers whose 
grammar was unimpeachable, but whose 
delivery truly abominable ? ; 

When we consider how many millions 
of words we say, how great a portion of 
our waking life is occupied in speaking 
in some form, we will agree, at least 
with the charming alacrity of the in- 
different, that speech is a most important 
matter. If pressed, we will readily put 
the words “‘ most important.” in italics 
and give them extra large capital 
letters ! : 

But the warm hope inspiring this 
article is that we may do something 
towards eradicating ineffective com- 
plaisance in the matter, and encourage 
instead a real intention to improve 
the. speech of the nation. 

We should realise clearly that poor 
slovenly speech is not inevitable because 
it is often heard, that it is the height of 
bad taste, that it shows the worst kind 
of ignorance, i.e., the want of apprecia- 
tion of a common but wonderful gift, 
and that it is a serious handicap in life. 

Let us not make the mistake of 
supposing that good speech is of im- 
portance only to public speakers and 
educationalists. -As Viscount Lascelles 
says, “ Clear speaking and clear thinking 
are a necessary part of the education 
of every man.’’ Unfortunately, in some 
circles slovenly speech, mispronunciation, 
and a mixture of American and cockney 
slang have come to be considered the 
correct method of expressing (more truly 
obscuring) thought in speech. 


N 


she English have mo respect for their 


language.”—G. B. SHaw. 


Of course, no one with a love for 
English would take such lofty circles as 
her model, but a person of good taste 
may nevertheless be scared out of 
speaking well and clearly. 

Much has been written of the “ awful 
slang ’’ acquired at school. Usually the 
writer has roundly condemned the habit, 
and dropped the subject. The habit is 
regrettable enough, but the habit has 
its origin in at least three powerful 
influences : (1) the American “ snap ” in 
cheapl) literatune<”; (2), a healthy: 
horror of affected speech; and (3) a 
natural shyness of speaking well when 
those with whom we associate speak 
badly. 

The use of “‘ Americanisms ”’ lies out- 
side our subject as we have delimited it, 
since it is concerned with the choice of 
words, but the last two influences, often 
overlooked, are potent, and it is with 
them that we propose to deal. 

It is a mistake to suppose that affected 
speech is the only alternative to slovenly 
speech ; if it were, this article would never 
have been written. Actually affected 
speech is every bit as wrong, every bit as 
remote from good speech as slipshod 
speech. 

We will go on to consider some of the 
characteristics of good speech, but first 
let us offer a suggestion which may help 
to counteract shyness of speaking cor- 
rectly. It is this: we should make a 
habit of speaking particularly well when 
with our best friends. If this be well 
adhered to, we need not trouble how we 
speak with those who speak badly, for 
our speech will improve unconsciously, 
and since unconsciously, shyness dis- 
appears. ; 

Is Improvement Worth 
the Effort ? 

Of course, any deliberate improvement 
implies effort. Is it worth while troubling 
about the speaking voice? In nearly 
every case it is quite worth while. 
Perhaps we have heretofore made our- 
selves understood, and no one has said 
uncomplimentary things about the way 
we speak—not even our brother. But 
even that is no guarantee that we cannot 
improve. Besides, what of other people 
that the reader knows ? 

Fine clothes and pretty faces are 
little or no compensation for the want 
of cultured speech. An elderly gentle- 
man only the other day cheered me by 
saying he had seen two most beautiful 
women inthe tube. I expressed surprise, 
not at the fact, but at his remarking the 
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fact, and he, warming to the 


subject, went on to describe 
their radiant charms in glowing 
terms= ~ Until. he added: 
“they opened their mouths, and 
then. ” I will not finish his remark, 





because it would only be deleted by the 
editor. But you can gather that my 
friend was disappointed. 

It need: hardly be said that I do not 
suggest that the reader’s voice is 
similarly catastrophic, but it is more 
than possible that she has heard vcices 
of this distressing type. 

Those who have not paid any attention 
to the subject of voices before, if they 
take the trouble to listen to conversation 
going on around them will be surprised 
at their extraordinary variety, for 
indeed there are probably no two voices 
alike. Many people are spoiled, from 
the artistic point of view, because their 
voices are harsh and their speech in- 
distinct, while others owe their fascinat- 
ing charm to a large extent to beautiful 
speech. To these we feel we could listen 
indefinitely even if what they had to say 
were not wonderfully clever, and we 
cannot help agreeing with Lady Benson’s 
opinion: ‘‘To my .mind,’’ she writes, 
“even mediocrity, if possessed of clear- 
ness of speech, is infinitely preferable to 
genius that has it not.’’ 

Such considerations as these should 
convince us that it is worth while 
cultivating a pleasing speaking voice. 

For the business girl applying for a 
position, the matter is of peculiar im- 
portance. Frank clear speech is most 
prepossessing, and, the fallibility of 
potential employers being what it is, 
first impressions must be good if they 
are to escape being last impressions ! 
Voices which 
Hurt. ; 

We will not stop to analyse the objec- 
tionable qualities of many voices, but 
we may helpfully distinguish a few main 
classes— 

(1) Harsh dry voices. 

(2) Monotonous voices. 

(3) Those with too much inflection. 

(4) Thin, little voices, lacking all 
dignity. 

These and other types can easily be 
observed on the telephone. Then the 
voice stands or falls on its own merits, 
for the speaker cannot convey anything 
by gesture—though indeed we have seen 
some curious antics in call-boxes ! 

The harsh dry voice which is usually 
loud is found mostly among well- 
meaning middle-aged people, particu- 
larly among over-anxious mothers and 
school teachers. In each case it has 
generally been produced by shouting 
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as distinct from speaking, shouting 
being the effort to speak loudly enough 
to be heard, instead of distinctly enough 
to be understood. This is one of the 
most difficult types of voice to improve, 
because reliance has been placed on wrong 
muscles, and these, responding to the great 
demands made on them, have become 
unduly strong. The result of this is, the 
throat has become more or less con- 
stricted. However, it is encouraging to 
note that such voices, with care and 
perseverance, often make greater im- 
provement in the long run than weaker 
more manageable voices. For such we 
advise lessons in elocution, or, if these 
cannot be taken, the reading aloud of 
good literature, both verse and prose, 
selecting for this purpose passages con- 
taining plenty of long smooth phrases. 
The tendency with those long accustomed 
to give peremptory commands is to 
speak jerkily, in short phrases. They 
should, therefore, carefully guard against 
observing imaginary punctuation, and 
breathe slowly and deeply enough to 
allow intelligent modulation of voice 
throughout each phrase. 
Monotony in Speech 
can be Overcome. 

Monotony in speech is often a matter 
of habit resulting from real or assumed 
indifference to things in general, to 
preoccupation, or to lack of imagina- 
tion. 

Genuine indifference to life is a dread 
nervous disease which is perhaps best 
avoided by plenty of varied and hard 
work. It is wicked to assume indifference, 
and soul killing. Preoccupation is often 
met. Those people who shake hands and 
stare vacantly at you the while as if their 
souls are far away, are strangely pro- 
vocative. A habit of preoccupation is 
best overcome by making, if necessary, 
really strenuous efforts to keep one’s 
mind on the subject on which one is 
speaking, and to become interested in it. 
This also helps to develop the power of 
visualisation. 

One can, of course, become hyper- 
sensitive to voices and very “ touchy ”’ 
in consequence, but the voice which is 
perpetually rising and falling is, if 
anything, more trying than speech all 
on a dead level. 


Dreadful as is’ the monotonous voice, 
it often has a soothing quality about it, 
a semi-hypnotic effect which many have 
good reason to associate with “ divine ”’ 
service. But this compensation, if such 
it be, is wholly lacking in voices which 
suffer from super-inflection. These 
voices which career up and down like a 
quick acting see-saw, are characteristic 
of people who may be described as 
“simply _ irrepressible.’’ Such, un- 
fortunately, are among the last to realise 
that there is anything wrong with their 
speech. 

The thin little voice lacking dignity 


may be improved by reading aloud . 


dramatic noble verse, and by an exercise 
to be described presently. 


A Good Speaking 
Voice. 


Of course, there is no ideal speaking 
voice which all should do their best 
to acquire, for speech is an essential 
factor in individuality. But while one’s 
natural tone may differ from that of 
everybody else, there are certain charac- 
teristics common to all good speech. 

The three most important of these 
are— 


(x) Clearness. 
(2) Agreeableness of sound 
(3) Ease of production. 


The last of these is important from 
the point of view of health as well as 
from the point of view of expression in 
voice. 

Clearness has more to do with con- 
sonants than vowels, and the practice of 
saying aloud a few ordinary words slowly 
with extraordinary care, every day, will 
do much to improve these. The pro- 
nunciation of each consonant should be 
exaggerated to the point of sounding 
ludicrous, to develop strength and 
mobility of the muscles of the face and 
lips. 

Agreeableness of sound is not merely a 
question of pitch, but generally speaking 
low voices are more agreeable than high 
ones. It is not to be achieved by trying 
to speak in one’s boots. A voice is not 
agreeable because it is low, but because 
a low pitch is more expressive of sin- 
cerity and poise than a high one. 


Sincerity of Tone is Most Desirable. 

Sincerity of tone is the thing to aim 
at. Providing the speaker is herself 
sincere, her voice should express sin- 
cerity, and she may acquire the tone 
which expresses her real feelings by a 
careful use of the following simple 
exercise : : 

Have you ever tried to say anything 
very serious when, by its very nature, 
the hearer wants to smile ? It is trying, 
but we must do so now. 

The exercise is simply to heave 
enormous heart-rending sighs! The 
sighs should be voiced, i.¢., they should 
sound not like the soft hiss of gently 
escaping air, but more like unutterable 
groanings from the depth of our being. 
Let the sighs be long drawn out, with 
wide open mouth, in fact yawning in the 
rudest manner imaginable. We may 
begin with a very breathy “ ah,’’ but the 
vowel matters nothing, our only aim 
being to leave the throat perfectly loose. 
The depth of tone will surprise us— 
indeed, we may wonder where it all 
comes from! This exercise is a ghoulish 
performance, but it adds depth and 
dignity to the voice. 

No one would seriously suggest that 
we should give a grocery order over the 
counter with the same noble intensity 
with which we should declaim; ‘‘ Friends, 
Romans, countrymen...’ but an 
authoritative tone is often desirable. 

This simple exercise, which should be 
practised with complete abandon, is very 
helpful in acquiring ease of production, 
as well as earnestness of tone, because 
it encourages a complete relaxation of 
the muscles of the throat. Once the 
exercise is mastered, our aim must be 
to speak with the same ease and from 
the same place, 2.e., down on the dia- 
phragm. We need not, of course, aim 
at making our words of quite so sepul- 
chral a tone as the sighs, but actually the 
conditions of speech make it almost 
impossible for us to do so. Any increase 
in looseness at the throat is all gain, for 
it is only when the throat is comfortably 
loose that we can speak with our natural 
voice. But be not deceived, beautiful 
tone must be accompanied by clear 
articulation, if we are ever to speak 
English. 
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By HELENA and GORDON FRASER 


Wir the arrival of August we must 
somewhat reluctantly begin to think 
about our arrangements for the winter, 
and it will pay us to make an early start 
with our preparations while there is a 
chance of fine weather and the days are 
still fairly long. It is a mistake to put 
off winter preparations till next month, 
ana find that everything has to be unduly 
hurried. The necessary work becomes in 
such cases unnecessarily arduous and has 
often to be done very indifferently. 
Winter Quarters 

for the Pullets. 

In the poultry yard one of the chief 
tasks is the preparation of winter 
quarters for the pullets. They should be 
in their permanent quarters not later 
-than September 1 if possible, so that they 
may settle down in time for egg produc- 
tion during the last week in September. 
If you can manage to do so, get all the 
best grown pullets into a nice bright 
house which has been thoroughly cleaned 
and disinfected inside and well creosoted 
outside. All the necessary repairs and 
alterations should, when .fossible, be 
carried out before the birds are moved 
in as pullets are often very timid and 
nervous, so that any hammering or other 
disturbance may put them back a week 
or two. Do not overcrowd. There should 
be four or five square feet floor space per 
bird at least, even if they have the use 
of an outside run. 


Preparations for 
Laying. 

The house should face in a southerly 
direction, so as to take advantage of any 
sunshine available. When the pullets 
begin to redden up, settle up the 
nest boxes. Put in some nice bright 
yellow straw and, if you like, a few 
china eggs, though this is not always 
necessary. 

The nests should not face the light 
however. The bright straw will attract 
them, and generally speaking the birds 
will make a start to lay in the nest boxes. 
Sometimes, however, they will lay in the 
litter in a dark corner, or if the nest boxes 
are inside ones and too low down they 
will get under them, and once a pullet 
starts laying in these out of the way 
places it is not easy to break her of the 
bad habit. Itshould not be encouraged, 
as birds scratching in the litter will often 
smash these eggs and the taste for egg 
eating soon becomes a vice. 


The Neck Moult and 
the Early Layer. 


Some of the early hatched pullets will 
have started to lay by now, especially 
the light breeds, and one of the biggest 
problems is how to keep these birds in 
production. Generally speaking, they 
will continue to lay till October and then 
go into a partial moult—generally only 
the neck is affected but sometimes a con- 
siderable moult takes place. It is usually 
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a six weeks’ break in production at a 
time when eggs are most valuable. There 
is no way of preventing this in many 
cases, but something may be done to 
reduce the number of birds going into 
this moult. 


Immature Birds 
the Culprits. 


The reason for this moult is in most 
cases obvious. These pullets have been 
hatched early, have developed rather 
rapidly, and often have started to lay 
before they were sufficiently matured. 
The results vary. Some birds lay a very 
small egg, which shows little or no im- 
provement in size after several weeks’ 
laying. Others, rather more mature, lay 
a good-sized egg after the first fifteen to 
twenty eggs, and these are the birds we 
want to keep going. Of course, the 
trouble is that all these pullets, having 
started to lay rather early in their lives, 
find they are unable to produce eggs and 
complete their full development at the 
same time. In other words, they find it 
difficult to obtain enough food as the 
days get shorter for both purposes. Asa 
result egg production stops and they 
begin to lose feathers, and until these 
feathers are replaced production will not 
be resumed. Having had a rest for some 
weeks they will make another start and 
probably lay very well indeed for the 
rest of the winter and often make good 
birds for the breeding pens. 


Looking Ahead for Farm Produce : 


A Heavy Feed for the Last 
One will Help Matters. 


It has been suggested that an extra 
ration before the birds go to roost may 
be helpful, and to enable the birds to 
take up a good supply of food quickly 
many people are giving the last feed of 
grain in wooden troughs instead of scat- 
tering it in the litter. Feed kibbled maize 
and let the pullets have as much as they 
can eat of it. See that the troughs are 
long enough to accommodate all the 
birds without much scrambling and 
pushing. They. will probably consume 
about 14 oz. per bird or a little more, 
presuming they have had plenty to eat 
‘during the day. They will go to roost 
with a full crop, and the broken maize 
will be fairly easily digested and will also 
keep the birds warm for the night. 

This feed should be given as late as 
possible, just allowing time for the birds 
to consume it and get to roost before the 
light fails. It has been found that this 

- method saves quite a few pullets from 
moulting in October, and the value of 
those eggs will much more than pay for 
the extra cost of the food. In any case 
the plan is well worth a trial and can do 
the birds no harm. The morning grain 
should, of course, be fed in the litter as 
usual with mash supplied fairly early so 
that the pullets are not left too long on 
short rations. 


Autumn Hatching 
for the Table. 


If a few chickens are required for table 
early in the year, a setting or two of eggs 
may be put under any hens that go 
broody during August. If these chicks 
are hatched in September and are well 
fed: and cared for, they will make nice 
little birds from Christmas onwards. It 
is doubtful whether the pullets are worth 
keeping. They probably won’t start to 
lay till March when eggs are cheap, and 
the cost of keeping them till that time 
will be too great and will not be covered 
by any eggs they may lay. If kept they 
will probably moult rather early but 
often put up a very good show in their 
second year. We have had one such hen 
making 250 eggs in her second year, but 
this is, of course, exceptional; and, as a 
matter of fact, her eggs were impossible 
1o hatch, so she was not much use except 
for supplying eating eggs. 

Clear out all Surplus Cockerels 
and Hens. 

Continue to clear out your surplus 
cockerels as they get big enough to eat. 
It is no use keeping them a day longer 
than is necessary at this time of year, as 
the price keeps falling steadily, and once 
game gets into the market there is little 
demand. Of course, if you have good 
orders for table birds all the year round 
at a decent price, some must be retained 
to fulfil these orders, and you may per- 
haps be able to place a few good cockerels 
as stock birds. In the same way all old 


hens no longer required should be cleared 
out now, if you have not already dis- 
posed of them previously as recom- 
mended last month. 

A Green Crop will Help Out 

when the Grass is Gone. 

It is worth while, if you can spare a 
piece of ground, to obtain plants of kale 
or some large form of cabbage as a supply 
of green food for your birds during the 
winter when the runs are bare. If these 
plants are put in at once they will make 
good growth and will be available for 
food at a time when green stuff is scarce. 
We have found the purchase of green 
food during the winter sometimes very 
expensive, so it is quite a saving to grow 
some of your own supplies. 


Garden Notes 


Although it is now getting late in the 
year, sowings may still be made during 
eatly August of many quick-growing 
varieties of vegetables with a good 
chance of getting some return should the 
autumn be favourable. It is, however, a 
very uncertain proposition after the end 
of July, and where space is limited it 
is better perhaps to use any available 
ground for those things that are valuable 
early next year. 


Vegetables for Early 
Use Next Year. 


Spring cabbage, cauliflower, onions, 
lettuce, and turnips, if sown now, will 
make sturdy growth before winter 
arrives. Care must be taken that 
only cabbage seed guaranteed to be 
suitable for this sowing is used, other- 
wise in the spring instead of making 
nice little hearts the plants will bolt, and 
time and labour will have been wasted. 
Cauliflower sown now will make fine 
heads in the spring, but the plants will 
have to be wintered in a frame or given 
similar protection. Many sorts of onion 
seed are suitable for sowing now and will 
give very fine bulbs next year if well 
established before the winter sets in. 
Hardy varieties of lettuce should be 
selected, and the plants left fairly close 
together to stand through the winter. 
The end of August will be about right 
for this sowing. Turnip may be sown 
any time during the month in rows, or in 
patches sown broadcast to supply turnip 
tops in the spring. The plants in the 
rows should be thinned in good time so 
as to allow good-sized roots to form. 
Broadcast your seed in the patches not 
too generously, and very little attention 
will be necessary, as the object is to get 
the plants to “run” instead of forming 
roots. Broccoli for spring use should 
be planted out without further delay. 
Earth up celery as required, remembering 
that it takes five or six weeks to properly 
blanch it. Strawberry plants may now 
be planted where a new bed is required, 
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but should the weather be very hot and 
the soil dry it will be better to delay 
matters till conditions are easier. Sep- 
tember will do just as well for this 
work. 

As soon as raspberry canes have finished 
fruiting it is just as well to cut out the 
old canes and select the best of the new ~ 
ones for next year. Tie these in carefully . 
and cut away all the surplus ones. Three 
or four strong new canes will be sufficient 
to leave on each plant. 

Sow Annuals Now for a 
fine Early Display. 

Between the middle of Au gust and the 
beginning of September many annuals 
may be sown out-of-doors and these will 
give a very fine display next year, follow- 
ing close on the heels of the early tulips 
and other bulbs, and filling your beds 
with a mass of bloom during one of the 
most difficult periods. Any good seed 
catalogue will provide you with a list of 
suitable varieties, of which there are a 
good number. The seedlings must be 
thinned out early and given every chance 
to make sturdy growth before the cold 
days arrive. These plants often make 
remarkably fine specimens of their kind, 
and will exceed the normal height of the 
species by many inches, and even 1 ft. 
to 18 in. in the case of the taller sorts. 
An edging of candytuft sown now will 
make a wonderful show in the late spring, 
each plant covering r ft. to 18 in. of space 
and throwing out a mass of bloom. It is 
well worth a trial. 

Preparations for Sowing 
Sweet Pea. 

If you intend to sow sweet pea next 
month to stand through the winter out- 
of-doors,-no time should be lost in pre- 
paring a deeply dug trench for it so that 
everything is ready well before the date. 
of the sowing. Too much trouble cannot 
be taken over this if really good results 
are wanted at an early date next year. 


Forcing Bulbs. 

Bulbs for growing indoors in pots or 
bowls containing earth or fibre should be 
given a start without any further delay, 
especially if they are to flower by 
Christmas or the New Year. Bulbs of 
hyacinths, narcissus, tulip, and other 
plants will give a nice patch of colour to 
a room during the dreary days. Care 
should be taken to obtain only bulbs 
suitable for forcing, as not every variety 
will answer the purpose. 

Bulbs for out-door planting should be 
looked over, and if necessary given more 
drying if there is any sign of mildew. 
This will keep them in good condition 
ready for planting out next month or in 
October. The earliest flowering bulbs, 
such as crocus, aconite, squills, snow- 
drop, etc., can be planted out at any 
time from now onwards—the earlier the 
better, if you want to see them during the 
dull short days of the new year. 








Tue local. powers had decided 
on a summer pageant in aid 
of their pet charity, and as 
pageants mean outlay, and out- 
lay, unless taken firmly in hand, 
may mean an absence of profit, we con- 
vened solemnly a meeting chez Miss Trim 
to consider ways and means. 

Our treasurer, a financial genius, 
armed with pencil and note-book, was 
hard at it, computing expenses and 
arriving at conclusions which not the 
most optimistic amongst us could pos- 
sibly call encouraging. Even that dread 
material, art muslin, declared itself 
chary of promising a profit, and even had 
such keen the case, there were a whole 
myriad of purposes for which its clinging 
wistful self must prove totally inappro- 
priate. Then, as usual, a bright idea 
assailed Miss Trim. 

“T have it!’’ she declared. ‘‘ Why not 
make the costumes of crépe paper? It 
is crisp and pleasant in texture, it is 
made up with extraordinary speed, 
because there are no fraying edges to 
hem, and you can get it nowadays in 
every tint under the sun. Now, why 
MOD ee 
A Cotton Slip 
is Useful. 

There seemed to be no adequate 
reason, £o we sent out for a roll or two, 
just to experiment upon. But first, in 
accordance with Miss Trim’s directions, 
someone fished out a plain slip of cottony 
stuff to be used as a basis of operatiors. 
“ The ideal thing,’’ said Miss Trim, “‘ is 
a muslin slip that is a fairly good fit and 
is fastened down the back. It is worth 
making such a thing, if you mean to 
make use of paper for tancy dress, or for 
amateur theatricals to any extent. It 


Profit seemed Impossible to Acquire, 
and Loss Stared us in the Face, till 
Miss Trim suggested Paper Dresses 


should ke sleeveless and reach just below 
the knees. It is worth cherishing frocks 
that may have passed their prime for 
converting into slips of this kind, for 
when once the paper dress habit has 
assailed you, I expect you will want to 
indulge it fairly frequently.”’ 

“We are to represent the four sea- 
sons,’’ sang one of a band of four pretty 
sisters. 

“And we are to take part in a pro- 
cession of ‘The Elements.’ Rain and 
flame, the winds and the rainbow are all 
to he among us,’’ said somebody else. 

And in a moment all sorts and condi- 
tions of dresses were detailed for Miss 
Trim’s solution. She held up a hand for 
silence. 

There is a Right and a Wrong 
Way with Paper. 

“ All that comes later,’’ said she. ‘‘ Let 
us attack the initial technique of the 
thing. We can leave the actual design 
until we have learnt how to deal with our 
material. First of all, you will find that 
crépe paper has a distinct grain in it, 
and this must be used in order to secure 
a good hang, running up and down. As 
the paper measures only twenty inches 
in width, this means that you must paste 
your widths neatly together for your 
skirts and possibly for other parts of 
your dresses, and when you do this be 
sure to lap the edges by at least half an 
inch. You can use your sewing-machine 
in exactly the same way as if you were 
dealing with a woven material, if you 
dies 
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Drawn by Rosa Lee. 





“Can. you fit your frock in 
the same way as a fabric one?” 
inquired a member who takes a 
pride in her figure. 

“Certainly you can,’’ was the 
reassuring answer. ‘‘ When you are mak- 
ing the bodice for a frock, you allow for 
a certain degree of fulness by giving some 
extra eighteen inches over and above 
your bust measurement. Then you begin 
sewing it at the back of the waist-line, 
gathering in the fulness and pinning it 
down before actually stitching it to the 
slip. Next comes the tacking of the 
material in gathers to the neck-line, and 
a careful cutting of it to shape round the 
armholes. When all is fitted to satisfac- 
tion, comes the final sewing.”’ 

All the while Miss Trim was suiting 
action to words, and the roll of yellow 
crépe paper was already taking on the 
semblance of something distinctly in- 
triguing in frocks. 3 

“ Finishing off looks like a difficulty,”’ 
piped a doubting one from the back. 

“ The easiest thing in the world,” as- 
serted Miss Trim. ‘‘ One way ot finishing 
off edges and also of trimming is by means 
of scallops. If you want to scallop the 
skirt, you just fold, refold, and double it 
again so that you get an eight-fold thick- 
ness. Stretch the paper a little and then 
cut your scallops right through the eight 
layers. In this way you will get an even 
effect with very little labour. Proceed 
on a similar basis with a narrow strip for 
the edging for the bodice, being sure to 
leave a fairly wide uncut bit at one 
side.”’ 

“That is all right for a flower dress, 
but it wouldn’t do for many others that 
I could mention,” objected the lady who 
was to represent the Breezes. 


Miss Trim and our Pageant 


“No; you'll need to know all about 
streamers and fringes,’ agreed Miss 
Trim. ‘You can make your entire 
costume of fringe, if you like, and in this 
case you can cut across the grain and 
get thereby an effect of greater firmness. 
When you have cut your fringe out of 
your eight-folded paper with the plain 
strip left at the top, stretch each strand 
gently and then even off the edges with 
the scissors. Wood-elves dressed in 
skirts of green grasses and rushes, with 
bodices made from overlapping green 
leaves, ‘ Fire’ clad in fringe streamers 
of red and orange, Hawaiian ladies 
wearing swaying dresses of yellow rafha 
strands, cockerels garbed with splendid 
plumage of variegated tints, all these are 
to be contrived from suitably cut crépe 
in the right colours.”’ 

“ There is to be a procession of birds, 
Miss Trim,’’ averred one who was to be 
in it. ‘“ Give us some hints for it.” 

‘“‘ You'll need 4 little fine wire for the 
plumage,” counselled Miss Trim, “ Por 
instance, the loveliest peacock’s cos- 
tume is to be-fashioned by cutting 
long feathers to shape, across the grain 
of the paper and gluing the wire down 





Materials Required. 

A piece of net in a fancy square 
pattern, having plain net squares 
of 14 meshes ; you will require a 
piece having 15 squares one way 
and 6 squares the other; 3} yd. 
material for lining; small quan- 
tities of artificial silk in two 
colours to tone or contrast ; card- 
board. : : 

The original was in henna net 
darned with orange and brown 
silk, and lined with gold. If your 
piece-bag contains a larger piece 
of net you can make a larger bag, 
though the size of the original 
is quite useful, measuring 6}in. 
square across the bottom, and 
g}in. deep when completed. 


Darning the Net. 

First cut off.a piece of net, 
allowing 3 squares in width = for 
the bottom. 

- Work 2 lines of darning in 
each mesh, working so as to 
leave a row of meshes free all 
round the square. re 

Work 1 square in brown, then 
I in orange, working the latter 
the opposite way to the brown. 

Work the next square in brown. 

On the next row work orange over 
brown and brown over orange. 

Work the third row like the first. 





the centre. At the end of each add 
an ‘eye’ of gold paint and marking of 
blue, or, if you prefer, paste on some 
appliqués in gold and blue paper. Then 
slash the feathers obliquely from the 
edges towards the centre on both sides, 
and sew them to the foundation slip 
round the waist. The bodice can be 
made of smaller feathers of the same 
sort overlapping, and -the headdress 
should also be of wired feathers arranged 
on a gold headband. 

«When you want to givea bird-costume 
wings and. a tail, cut these first to shape 
in muslin and then cover closely either 
in pointed feathers or rounded ones, as 
the case may be. It is always best to cut 
feathers, like petals and leaves, in bulk, 
that is to say in a folded strip, for in this 
way time is saved and the work made 
very much simpler. You will need to 
line the undersides of the wings and the 
tail, and for this purpose crush the paper 
slightly in the hand before you paste it, 
in order not to get too smooth-and flat 
an effect. In most bird-costumes there 


should be no hard-and-fast line of de- 
marcation between the skirt and the 
- bodice, but the strips should be cut 





This Bag is of Darned Net worked in Sauares.. 


On the main part of the bag 
work 12 squares on each row, working 
4 rows in all. This completes the 
darning. 
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narrower for the top than for the bottom 
portion. The jolliest insect dresses, such 
as those representing wasps and bees, 
can be made from row upon row of con- 
trasting papers—orange and black, and 
brown and yellow, for instance, cut in 
the narrowest of fringing. Antenne are 
to be made very simply. from wires 
wound round with black paper and fixed 
on to a band encircling the head.” 

Questions now poured in upon Miss 
Trim from a host of eager women, quick 
to perceive in the idea of paper costumes 
a means of solving not alone the problem 
of the pageant dresses, but also that of 
many a fancy costume for dances ahead. 
So before she left she initiated us into 
quite a number of gadgets—how to 
finish off the edge of a skirt, for instance, 
with a paper ruffle, how to make trim 
little aprons and caps for waitresses at 
bazaar teas, how to fashion a crisp sash 
and ends, how to make hats shaped like 
cornucopie or flower calices, how to 
cover wands and contrive crowns—all 
this she showed us in less time than it 
takes to tell of it, leaving us convinced 
that never more need the creation ot 
fancy costumes loom a terror. 





To Complete the Bag. 

Cut 2 squares of cardboard to 
fitthe darned net bottom of bag. 
Cover one side of both pieces with 
lining, just drawing: the edges 
together on the wrong side by 
stitches going across from one 
side to the other. On one square, 
cover the lined side with the 
darned net square. 

Sew the bag top to form a circle, 
and then turn in the edge at 
bottom and sew to the edge of 

- covered square 
_ On the other square sew the 
lining of bag to wrong side. Slip 
' the lining inside the bag, and sl st 
both together firmly at lower edge. 

Turn in the lining at top to 
cover the darned net portion 
only. Sew invisibly over the thick 

_ patterned part of the net. — 

Turn down the net at top, leav- 
ing 1 square upstanding to forma 
frill. Hem neatly, then runa line 
about 4$in. higher over the double 
net to form a slot for the cords. 

Whip round two small holes 
about } in. apart on opposite 
halves of net slot. 

Work2ch, eachabout27in. long, 
in orange silk. Pass through the slot, 
allowing two ends to come out on each 
side. Knot the cords about 1 in. from 
the end, and finish off with tiny tassels. 





Heart of a Rose 
Pincushion. 

This requires 1 yd. pink ribbon 
4 in. wide, and 12 in. pink rib- 
bon 1 in. wide; a 50-yd. reel 
crochet silk, or a small quantity 
left over from a jumper; a 
No. 2 steel crochet-hook; and some 
cardboard. 

If you have the ribbon, chcose crochet 
silk in either a lighter or darker shade to 
tone. This would be delightful made in 
any of the natural rose shades, and one 
of these is sure to tone with your bed- 
room scheme of colour. 

First cut a circle of cardboard about 
3 in. in diameter. Cut a circle of silk 
4 in. in diameter from the ribbon, and 
also a piece of cotton lining the same 
size. Place the two together and gather 
round the edges neatly. Place the circle 
of cardboard inside, draw up, and fasten 
OiG: >”? > 

Cut another circle of silk about 3}in. 
in diameter, place this over the covered 
circle of cardboard on the wrong side, and 
sl'st neatly close to the edge. 


The “Heart of a Rose” Pincushion. 


‘The Crochet 
Rose. 


First work a circle in dc to cover the 
centre of cardboard, leaving a little more 
than }in. uncovered all round. 

Comménce by 5 ch joined into a ring. 

1st Row.—8 dc into ring. 

ond Row.—2 dc ineach d c of previous 
row. 


Vor. 47.—No. 11.-2 Y 





fhe Black-and-White WWlustrations 
convey mo Adequate Idea of the 
Attractiveness of these charming 
“Rose” Pincushions in their dainty 


matural Rose Colourings 


3rd Row—* 2 dc in rst, then 1 dc 
in next. Repeat from * all round. 

4th Row.—1 dc in each st of previous 
row. 

Repeat rows 3 and 4 till you have the 
size required. 

Now work the petals. 

1st Row.—* 7 ch, miss 7 st below, 
1dcinnext. Repeat from * all round, 

and Row.—In each ch loop. work 
Tdic ath oil thes) th, © dc: 

3rd Row.—8 ch, 1 dc into back of 
dc of previous row of ch loops. Repeat 
all round. 

4th Row.—1 dc, 3 tr, 3 litre tr astr, 
3 1tr, 3 tr, 1 dc into each ch loop. 

5th Row.—As 3rd row. 

Ci Row 1 dc) 3) tr 3 ltr, ged tr; 
Bult. ture duce nO each ch loop. 
Fasten off neatly. 


The Centre. 

Cut a circle of silk and one of lining 
4 in. in diameter. Gather neatly all 
round edges ; draw up a little, stuff with 
bran, then draw up tightly and finish off. 

Cut 10 2-in. squares in ribbon. Form 
each square into a petal. To do this, 
fold the square diagonally, hold the 
two. corners in the left hand, then fold 
the two top corners down to the others. 
Gather along the lower edges and draw 
up. Stitch the petals to the little cushion 
to stand up all round. Now stitch this 
centre to the crochet centre of rose 
firmly. Finally, sew to the edge of 
covered cardboard circle. 

Tie a little bow in the centre of the 
narrow ribbon and sew to back of 
cushion. 


A Crocheted Rose 


Pincushion. 

This requires } yd. pink silk ribbon 
4 in. wide; 12 in. pink ribbon 1 in. 
wide; a small quantity old-rose crochet 
silk, and a small quantity of green; some 


- bran; anda No. 1} steel crochet-hook. 


Cut 2 circles from the wide ribbon 
measuring 3} in. across. Turn in and 
tack the edges down neatly. 

Now buttonhole one edge of the 
narrow ribbon to the edge of one circle 
all round. Join up the edges of the 
narrow ribbon. 

Buttonhole the second circle to the 
opposite edge of the narrow ribbon, 
filling with bran before closing up. 

This forms the cushion proper. 


The Rese. 
Commence by 6 ch joined into a ring. 
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rst Round.—5 ch (3 for a tr), 
1 tr into ring, * 2 ch, 1 tr into 
ring. Repeat from * 5 times 
more, then 2 ch, join by a sl st 
to top of 3rd ch at commence- 
ment. 

2nd Round.—1 dc, 3 tr, 1dc 
into each space. 

3rd Round.—* 4 ch, 1 dc into top of 
tr (behind petal) of rst round. Repeat 
from * all round. 





A Pink Rose Pincushion with Green 
Leaves. 


4th Round.—1 dc, 5 tr, 1 dc into each 
loop. 

5th Round.—* 5-ch, 1 dc into top of 
dc of 3rd round. Repeat from * all 
round. 

6th Round.—zr dic, 3 tr, 1 Vir, 354, 
1 dc into each loop. 

7th Round.—As 5th round, but with 
6 ch. 

8th Round.—1 dc, 3 tr, 2 ltr, 1 dtr, 
21tr, 3 tr, 1 dc into each loop. 

oth Round.—As 7th round, but with 
OM 

roth Round.—1 dc, 4 tr, 31tr, 1 dtr, 
3 ltr, 4 tr, 1 dc into each loop. 

t1th Round.—As 9th round, but with 
8 ch. 

12th Round.—_1 dc, 4tr, 3ltr, 3d tr, 
31tr, 4tr, 1 dc into each loop. 

This completes the rose. 


The Leaves. 

17 ch, turn. 

Miss the first ch, 1 d cin each of 11 ch, 
catch to next ch; turn. 
Now work 2 dc, 2 tr, 2 dtr, 2 u, 
dc, first in each of the 10 dc, then 
3 dc into the point st, then down the 
opposite side in the same way as first 
sl st up 5 ch. Cut silk. This forms one 
leaf. You will require eight leaves. 

Stitch the rose to the cushion round 
the centre part invisibly. Stitch the 
stalks of the leaves under the rose, 
so that the leaves will fall between the 
petals of the rose down to lower edge. 
Stitch points of leaves to lower edge 
and points of outer petals of rose to top 
edge of cushion. 
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PROMISING YOUNGSTERS. 
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IF life is disappointing, dull, or in any way unsatis- 
factory—get a dog. If he is a puppy, so much the 
better ; you will be so fully occupied at the beginning 
of the acquaintance in trying to keep track of his 
mastications, that you won’t have time to worry about 


“life” or. any other abstract concern ! 


By the time 


the shades of evening fall on the first day of his company, 





A SMALL EXHIBITOR WITH A 
LARGE AND A SMALL EXHIBIT 
FOR THE DOG SHOW. 
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when you have gathered up the remnants of the hearth- 
rug, your slippers, the fur mat on the landing, and the 
contents of waste-paper basket and coal scuttle, you 
will feel that you have earned a night’s repose ! 

But wait a day or two (two days will probably be 
quite long enough) before you say, ‘‘ That animal must 
go, or we sha’n’t have anything but rags left in the 














A YOUNG “ FANCIER” WITH Photo by, 
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ALL THE SCOTCH TERRIERS ARE INTELLIGENT 
AND AFFECTIONATE— 
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house!” By the third day the little morsel will so have 
worked his way into your heart, by methods entirely his 
own, that you won’t be willing to part company with him 
at any price. 

How does he do it ? 

Well, it really amounts to this, from the first moment in 
which he realises that you are the person whom it is his 
life-work to assist, protect, love and obey, he just devotes 
himself to the job to the exclusion of all other interests. 
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—ALSO THEY ARE SPLENDID BUSINESS’ DOGS, AND NEVER 
C. Reid, Wishaw. 


SO HAPPY AS WHEN ENGAGED IN SOME OUT-DOOR DUTIES. 
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Yours Devotedly 


And from the time he has ascer- 
tained who is his legitimate owner, 
he pours out affection and grati- 
tude and unselfish devotion in one 
continuous and lavish stream. 

And, sooner or later, every dis- 
cerning dog owner wakes up to 
the amazing fact that there is at 
least one being in the world who 
loves him for his own sake, and 
will love him till death, irrespec- 
tive of his looks, his possessions, 
or his position in life. Here is a 
friend who overlooks all one’s 
faults and failings; who repays 
bad temper with a forgiving look 
in the eyes; who never resents. 
neglect, but is merely pathetically 
grateful when his existence is re- 
membered. by his owner. 

It doesn’t matter what the 
breed, or what the purchase price, 
the heart of a dog is the same, if 
only he can find an understanding 






FOR ALL-ROUND VIRTUES, SOCIAL, 
EMOTIONAL, AND - UTILITARIAN, 
you CAN’r. BEAT A WHITE WEST- 
HIGHLANDER. 


Photo by Humphrey Joel. 


being on whom to expend his 
wealth of affection. And once he: 
finds someone to love, he spends. 
most of his waking thoughts on 
that individual — watching him, 
anticipating his wishes if possible, 
and keeping count of his doings 
so far as lies in his power, and 
assisting him in every way he can 
devise. 

And what does he ask in return 
for this life of faithfulness ? Such 
a few things ! 

He asks for water, plenty of it, 
and. just .a little food; any old 
scraps will do, he says, if you can’t 
give him anything better. Also 
he begs you nol to keep him chained 
up, if it can possibly be avoided. 





By Mrs. GORDON-STABLES 


All Inquiries regarding any of the Items mentioned in our magazine must be addressed to the 
EDITOR, accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope and a Coupon from the current issue 


An Improvement in Cots. 

The modern mother, though she 
believes in giving her offspring 
plenty of fresh air, yet frequently 
errs in providing them in the 


infant stage with a cot whose draperies 
are so voluminous that the occupant is 


effectually deprived of the 
oxygen which should be 
freely provided him. To 
meet this shortcoming in 
cots there has been in- 
vented a new design in 
which the head rail is 
built sufficiently low to 
give plenty of air to the 
baby, while at the same 
time he is effectually pro- 
tected from draughts. He 
may even be placed out 
in the open in it without 
fear of consequences, for 
the position of the rail in 
relation to the infant. is 
so contrived that it acts 
as an efficient screen, 
though not as an inter- 
ception. There is, of 


Some Comments on New Household 
Gadgets 





firm duck and suspended from a 
strong frame of enamelled steel 
by means of web supports, which 
at the top are attached to a steel 
screw-hook for fixture either in 
the following device useful for keeping the garden or the house. 
a small child happy and amused the 


The seat is 


made with a front through which the 


legs of the child are passed, 
so thatit isanimpossibility 
for him to fall out or even 
to get out without assist- 
ance. Its price is 12s. 6d. 
And Stilts 

as well. 

Not less fascinating an 
occupation, though one tor 
a considerably older child, 
is a pair of stilts on which 
he may proceed through 
his domain. But even 
stilts move with the times, 
and the stilt of to-day is 
quite another matter from 
that of yesterday. In 
fact, instead of being con- 
structed of wood it is now 
made of steel tubing, 
fitted with adjustable 








course, in addition, the 
saving on the provision of 
canopy draperies to be 


taken into grateful consideration, for 
the new rail needs but a slight ruffling 


of muslin to look dainty and pretty. 
In plain wood the new “ Treasure ”’ 
Cotpise priced sat, (15 17s) 164. It 
packs for travelling into a very 
small compass, a matter for con- 
gratulation when holidays are the 
order of the baby’s day. 

An Airer for Travelling 

or Otherwise. 

Another holiday problem for the 
mother of a family is solved by 
the “ Dryall’”’ Clothes Airer, which 
is capable of folding itself in an 
ordinary trunk for travelling. It 
consists of a wooden pole that fits 
firmly into a base also of wood 
(there is not a particle of metal in 
the whole affair, so that there can 
be no risk of rusting), and from the 
sides of the pole branch out some 
rods capable of accommodating a 
very generous quantity of nursery 
garments. To my mind the great 
advantage of this airer, the price of 
which is 10s. 9d., is that each object 
confided to it hangs clear and free 
of its neighbour and that the air can 
percolate effectually round each, 
All Children Love 
a Swing. 

The mother who has to go about 
her household chores should find 


Glass Mixing Bowls and Storage Jars are a great boon in warm 
weather as the thick glass keeps cool in the hottest kitchen. 


The Glass Rolling-pin, too, is an excellent idea. 


while. 





For the small household the Slate Safe will keep the 


food cool and sweet. 


It is well ventilated; each shelf 


is made of slate, which is nearly impervious to heat. 
Such a safe makes an excellent summer lardef. 
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foot-rests, aluminium 
ends, and rubber handles. 
The steel is tubular, and 


It takes the form of a swing therefore light as well as strong, and all 
called ‘“‘ The Rock-a-bye,’’ made ‘from that is asked for these stilts de luxe is 


6s. No wonder that last Christmas . 
the manufacturers could not cope 
with the demand made for them. 

To Keep the 

Butter Cool. 

Many a worried woman asks her- 
self at this season of the year what 
she is to do to keep her butter in a 
cool frame of mind. Of course, she 
knows of various expedients, such 
as the inverted flower-pot placed in 
a soup-plate and covered with a 
wet flannel, but somehow or other 
the flannel forgets to get itself 
damped frequently enough and the 
butter suffers in consequence. Now 
there is a useful butter-cooler that 
calls itself the ‘‘ Frost-bowl,” and is 
made on scientific principles of 
hydroscopic earth so that when the 
hollow cover-dish portion is filled 
with water every other day, evapor- 
ation takes place through minute 
pores and continues so long as the 
cooler is standing within a current 
of air. The hotter the day, the 
more intense the evaporation and 
the consequent cold. The cover is 
provided with holes at the top and 
is made with an inner chamber to 
hold the water; it fits on to a cir- 
cular dish and in between the two 


comes the butter-container. Prices 
commence at 4s, 9d. for the }-lb. 
size. 


A Self-freezers 


_ Busy women have no time to 
give to ice-machines that want their 
handles turned and their cranks set 
in motion for some considerable 
period before they will consent to 
solidify what has been entrusted to 
them. That is why the Wembley 
““ Self-Freezer ’’? comes as a boon 
and a blessing to women. It is just 
a circular affair with a lid at either 
end that works on the vacuum 
principle, with a double-walled con- 
tainer. Under one lid goes the 
ice-cream mixture, and when this is 
firmly shut down and the tin in- 
verted, under the other go the ice 
and the salt. Then off goes the 
happy owner and forgets all about it for 
-half-an-hour, after which time out comes 
the ice-cream in a solid block, to be slid on 
to a plate and ¢ut up into portions. Not 
the least of its attraction lies in the fact 
that the salt and the cream cannot pos- 
sibly form one another’s acquaintance, 
so that there can be no fear of serving 
refreshments flavoured with rock-salt in 
_place of strawberries—an event that has 
been known toc occur even in usually 
well regulated families. The price of the 
machine is 17s. 6d. in the 1-quart size. 
A Sponge with 
a Piping. 

How good it would be when it comes 
to a matter of washing over a soiled 
perambulator or a motor car to possess 
a sponge that would do away with the 
necessity for frequent immersion in a 
pail of water. It is just this feat that 
the “ Velvo’”’ achieves, for this sponge 
of high-grade rubber possesses an at- 


tachment of rubber piping which will | 
connect with the tap of your water sup-_ 


ply at its farthest end so that a current 
of fresh water passes continually through 








Things 


Worth Noting 





Electric Table Devices are a particular boon in hot weather as they make it possible to 
prepare a light meal without heating the kitchen by using the large cooking stove. 


it. Small particles of grit will refuse to 
embed themselves in the rubber after 
their manner with the sea-sponge, and 
are carried off with the stream of water 
so that there is no scratching of surfaces ; 
6s. 9d. will buy a sponge of this kind. 


A Floating 
Sundial. 
The sundial that one fixes on a pedes- 


tal in the garden is a difficult thing to 


set with accuracy, for the simple reason 


that as the months progress a deviation 
from the actual is bound to appear, no 
matter with what care the adjustment 
has been made to accord with mid-day. 
The new floating sundial that has been 
made for use in connection with ponds 
and bird-baths (you may even set it in 
a floating flower-bowl, if you wish), 
knows no such difficulty, for it auto- 
matically sets itself, giving the perfect 
direction according to solar time. It 
asks 15s. for itself. 
With a View to 
the Gas Bill. 

Those of us who during the summer 
abandon the kitchen range for the gas 


Kitchen Glassware now includes Dishes and Containers for all kinds 
cf food. The Butter Container has a lid. 
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supply should be glad to learn about a 
hot-plate which, when placed over an 
ordinary gas-ring, renders it capable of 
so conserving the heat from it that a 
number of vessels may be kept simmer- 
ing upon it. The “ Rotovac’’ Hot-plate 
is made with a number of holes, one of 
which is directly above the flame from 
the ring. Utensils are brought to the 
boil over this hole, and then removed 
and placed over one of the others, where 
they receive sufficient heat to keep them 
at the same temperature. It is in these 
holes that, to my mind, the chief virtue 
of the contrivance exists, for other hot- 
plates with similar ends in view have 
made the mistake of attempting their 
task upon a plain surface, so that the 
heat has not been fierce enough for effi- 
cient working; tos. 6d. will buy the 
invention. 


A “Baking-sheet.” 

How do you like the idea of baking 
your little cakes and shortbreads, not 
upon a baking-tin proper but on a plain 
sheet of metal with a hole in the centre ? 
The advantage of this 9d. gadget is that 
the heat rises in the oven through this 
hole very rapidly so that the time required 
for cooking the dainties is considerably 
reduced and the gas-cost lessened. 

And a Simmering 
Plate. 

Just one more gas notion for you, in the 
form of a simmering-plate for slow cook- 
ing. Most of us have known the humilia- 
tion of producing the burnt blancmange 
and the stew that in kitchen vernacular 
“has caught.’ This plate, price 1s. 2d., 
intervenes between the pot and the 
naked flame, so that even if you have 
perhaps a little over-estimated the 
degree of the gas required, nothing un- 
toward can eventuate, leave you the 
food never so long. 


Reversible Carpets. 
To the merits of the reversible rug 
which offers to view and to use two 


Things Worth Noting 


alternative wearing surfaces, 
we have already become awake, 
but it is now of the advantages 
of the “‘ Wovenhair ’’ Reversi- 
ble Carpet of which I would 
sing. And these advantages, 
one discovers, are even more 
extensive than one would at 
first imagine. For in addition 
to presenting a fresh, unsoiled 
and unfaded face when the 
psychological moment arrives, 
there is the added boon one 
derives from carpets of this 
description, namely, that of 
being able to bring fresh light 
to bear upon places where the 
tread is particularly severe, and 
thus practically to double the 
hfe of the covering. Also the 
ability to alter one’s. colour 
scheme and to render in- 
creasedly adaptable one’s floor 
coverings is to be taken into 
_consideration, for the reversing 
of the two tints on turning 
these carpets over gives them a 
totally different aspect. They 
are woven in seamless form 
and are made both with plain 
and with patterned centres. 
Prices range from £1 13s. 6d. 
Washable Wool 

ugs. 

Another desirable adjunct to 
one’s home possessions is to be 
found in the rug of really heavy 
wool pile which will consent to its being 
washed when dirty and will show its con- 
tempt for such usage by standing years 
of hard wear. These represent a very 

big advance on the rug of washable 
cotton, for whereas the latter was suit- 
able mainly for the nursery and the 
bed-room, the others are to be used 
appropriately in any room or corridor. 
Some are made on old Persian lines, 
others are frankly modernist in their 
bright colouring, others are made on 
traditional English and French patterns 
in mellow rich tones. Prices commence 
at 16s. gd. 
A Vegetable 
Strainer. 

Another useful kitchen contrivance is 
‘the Vegetable Cooker which is made with 
an inner pan generously punctuated 
with holes, so that when this container 
is lifted from the outer one the water 
drips through them. In addition, this 
enamelled container is fitted with a 
couple of hooks which, when the lid is 
slightly turned, engage two eyelets in it, 
so that the whole can be removed by 
means of the handle of the lid, a far 





The latest type of Household Refrigerator requires no daily 


ice supply, for it makes its own ice whenever required. 
has a large food storage capacity, and 
sweet and fresh for many days. 


and only costs a few pence a day to run. 


more convenient method than that of 
lifting a heavy pan by means of a handle 
at oneend. The presser for the cabbage 
is also of white enamel, and the price 
of the cooker is 4s. 9d. in the 44-pint 
size. 


An X-Ray for 
the Egg. 


Both to the farmer and to the con-' 


sumer a reliable egg-tester should prove 
of great value. Whether you are anxious 
to inspect an egg merely for the purpose 
of ascertaining if it is fresh or for that 
of determining whether during incuba- 
tion it is fertile, you can arrive at the 
result you are aiming at by putting the 
egg in the daylight tester in the full 
light with its mirror in the shadow. The 
colour of the egg and the freedom of the 
yolk from spots will tell you if the egg 
can be treated as perfectly fresh. The 
first stages of staleness will be betrayed 
by means of a few incipient spots, 
advanced stages by a greater number, 
while absolute badness will be shown by 
the yolk being blotted out on the mirror 
and the shell alone making its appear- 
ance, The test for fertility is somewhat 


will keep the food 
It is worked electrically 


different in type but equally 
simple. No doubt in the case 
of what are known as “ break- 
fast eggs’’ the vendor will 
evince greater willingness to 
make good the offending speci- 
mens if the shells remain intact 
than he generally does under 
other circumstances. The price 
is 2s. 


A Safety Saucepar. 

The woman, be she house- 
wife or “ general,’’ who has 
the household chores as well 

“ as the actual cooking to cope 
with, has always had my entire 
sympathy, for one needs indeed 
a big brain in order to cal- 
culate one’s whereabouts so 
neatly as to be invariably on 
the spot when pans and kettles 
arrive at boiling-point, and to 
remove the milk from the stove 
ere it boils over or elects to 
burn. Now here is a utensil 
which calls itself by the rather 
lengthy name of the “ Vic- 
toria’’ Milk Scalder and Safety 
Saucepan, and which is so con- 
structed with an outside water- 
container that you can leave 
the milk or the custard, the 
blancmange (and can there be 

It anything more nauseating than 
a burnt one ?) or the sauce to 
it in perfect confidence, the 
while you go off to make the 
beds or dig in the garden. The scalder 
is made of aluminium, and the inner side 
is in spherical shape and without a single 
corner or ridge where liquids could col- 
lect, a feature which makes for simplified 
cleaning. Also it possesses a lip. which 
makes for easy pouring. In the 1-pint 
size, the price is 3s. 11d. 


An Egg Opener. 


One of the minor tragedies of life 
occurs when one imprudently breaks a 
raw egg into a basin with others, only to 
find that one has impetuously added a 
bad one to some that are perfectly good. 
Another occurs when, ina great hurry, one 
discovers that one has allowed splinters 
from the shell to become mixed with the 
liquid and has to waste precious time in 
withdrawing them. It is to overcome 
such catastrophes that a Stainless-steel 
Egg Opener has been invented which 
simply ,decapitates the egg, whether 
cooked or raw, in one neat incision, four 
blades operating from different sides 
with one turn of the handle, which works 
on a spring. The price of the opener 
Is’ 55. 


“PICTURES THAT TEACH? 


Beautiful Reproductions in Colour of Bible Pictures 


By HAROLD COPPING, ARTHUR DIXON and ARTHUR TWIDLE 
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Vegetable Dyein 





and Foreign 


By A. R. HORWOOD, F.LS. 


Native Dye Plants and . 
their Revival. 


Owing to the revival of craftsmanship 
and home industries, including the 
return to hand weaving and spinning, 
stimulated by the teachings of Ruskin, 
William Morris, and Walter Crane, 
home dyeing has again become a 
practical industry. With modern ad- 
vances in dyeing, it was but natural 
that the native dyes should be experi- 
mented with upon new lines, with the 
result that better methods and results 
have been secured. 

It is at any rate certain that though 
there is a limited supply of native dye 
substances, rendering them unsuitable 
for commercial undertaking upon a 
large scale, they have a great superiority 
over aniline or Coal’ tar dyes in two 
directions. They are capable of pro- 
ducing a greater range of colours, more 
brilliant and rich colours, and lend them- 
selves to blending and the production of 
splash tints. They are, secondly, more 
permanent or fast either used alone 
or with the help of a fixing agent or 
mordant. Barberry and some lichens 
are substantive dyes, and need no 
mordant. Other native dye plants are 
adjective dyes and need alum or some 
other mordant. 

The Disuse of Native 
Dye Plants. 

Our native dye plants are very 
numerous, and the only reason for their 
disuse was the introducing of foreign 
dye substances in the seventeenth 
century and later, which could be 
secured on an unlimited scale, and were 


thus, prior to the discovery of anilines. 


by Perkins, in 1832, used commercially. 
Native dyes then, except in the High- 
lands and in Ireland and other remote 
parts of the country, fell into disuse, 
until the recent revival in their use on 
artistic and modern lines brought them 
again into prominence. Even now, 
however, save in artistic and home 
industry circles, they have not received 
the attention they deserve. A few, 
such as pear, sloe, privet, alder, oak, 
and bracken, are, moreover, rather 
extensively used. Some others are also 
quite important, such as woad, walnut, 
heather, and several lichens. Experi- 
ments with proper mordants only need 
making to bring others into more 
general use. 

Very good dyes are used in the High- 
lands by those who make homespuns. 
They use there the bramble, bracken, 
heather, meadow sweet, ladies’ bed- 
straw, whortleberry, and yellow flag. 


Native plants affording a yellow dye 
are most numerous, and they are all 
good dye plants, giving quite fast 
colours. One of the main difficulties in 
vegetable dyeing so far is to get a 
good stable red. Madder is one of the 
best. 

For Red, Blue, and 

Yellow Dyes. 

Other native plants that yield ser- 
viceable red dyes are chiefly obtained 
from the roots, such as those of sorrel, 
northern bedstraw, dyer’s woodruff, 
ladies’ bedstraw, marsh cinquefoil, and 
tormentil. ‘Birch bark gives a red dye, 
and so does evergreen alkanet. 

Wild native plants that afford a 
blue dye are woad, only found now wild 
on the banks of the Severn at Tewkes- 
bury, and it is mainly used now as a 
ferment for indigo. Many berries 
afford a blue dye, such as those of elder, 
privet (with salt and alum), sloe (which 
gives a red juice, changing when linen 
soaked in it is washed with soap to 
a good permanent blue), whortleberry. 
Other blue dye substances are obtained 
from devil’s bit leaves, dog’s mercury, 
red bearberry, and the roots of the 
yellow flag. 

Quite a large proportion of our native 
plants are yellow dye plants, and afford 
a yellowing dye for obtaining green after 
fabric is first dyed blue with indigo. 
With some, such as heath, nettle, 
wayfaring tree, and sawwort, alum 
is needed. Barks of several trees pro- 
duce a yellow dye, e.g., ash, buckthorn 
(also the berries), crab, gorse (also from 
flowers and shoots), hornbeam. It is the 
root in other cases that yields the dye, 


as in the barberry (also the stem), ” 


bracken (and tops), dock. 

Other good yellow dye plants are 
obtained from leaves of birch, and 
dyer’s greenweed, pear, plum, poplar, 
privet, wayfaring tree, willow. Fast 
yellow dyes are also given by broom, 
bramble, sweet gale, bog asphodel, 
agimony, yellow fumitory, yellow wort, 
yellow chamomile, weld, teasel, sun- 
dew, ragwort, spindle tree, perforate 
St. John’s wort, persicaria, water pepper, 
meadow rue, marsh cinquefoil, marsh 
marigold, ling or heather, kidney vetch, 
hop, and marsh woundwort. Seeds of 
purple clover, lucerne, fenugreek, flowers 
of French marigold, fumitory, give a 
yellow dye for wool. 

Green, Brown, Purple, 
and Black Dyes. 

A green dye is obtained with alum 
from elder leaves, larch bark, and privet 
berries and leaves, from reed ~with 
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copperas, 
or nettles. 

Many tree barks afford a good brown 
dye, such as those of oak, alder, and 
birch. Hop stalks give a brownish- 
red dye. Roots of walnut (and also the 
green husks of the nut), and of water 
lily give a good brown dye. Onion 
skins, larch needles, red currants with 
alum, whortleberry shoots with nut 
galls, and seaweed, and several lichens, 
are used to dye brown. 

A purple dye is made ‘from several 
kinds of berries, such as bryony, dane- 
wort, elder with alum, which last gives 
a violet dye, and lilac if alum and salt 
is added. With alum the damson gives 
a purple dye, and roots of dandelion 
dye majenta. Other plants giving purple 
dyes are the deadly nightshade, sundew, 
and whortleberry. The latter also is 
used for wool and silk for dyeing blue 
without any mordant. 

To obtain a really good black dye 
is not difficult, for alder bark with 
copperas is an excellent thing to use, 
as also is elder bark with the same 
saddener (copperas). Roots of dock and 
yellow flag, shoots of blackberry with 
salts of iron, and meadow sweet give 
good black dyes. Nor must one omit 
the oak, the bark and acorns both pro- 
ducing a good fast black. 

Many of these dyes can be used in 
combination to produce new colours, 
just as blue and yellow dyes are used to 
obtain a good green. There is no end, 
indeed, to the scope for experiment in 
this direction—the discovery of new 
tints. Although over fifty native dye 
plants have been mentioned, moreover, 
there is little doubt that the number of 
these may be considerably extended also 
by simple experiment. 


and from lily-of-the-valley, 


Lichen Dyes. 


Probably, next to woad, lichens are 
the oldest native dye substances. It 
must be remembered that weaving and 
spinning of wool are very old industries, 
known before the Roman Occupation. 
In parts of the Highlands, the Western 
Islands, and Ireland, homespuns are 
made and dyed with little variation from 
the earliest methods. Harris tweed 
comes from these peasant craftsmen, 
and owes its characteristic aroma to the 
use of lichen dyes with some form of 
ammonia. 

Besides using the lichens themselves 
by steeping them in an iron pot with 
ammonia, and immersing the wool in 
it, dye substances were used com- 
mercially, in the form of orchil and 
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cudbear, or extracts prepared from 
certain lichens. 

Lichens yield allsorts of dyes—brown, 
yellow-brown, orange, plum, red, crimson, 
and blue-purple. Lichen dyes go by 
various names according to the lichen used, 
such as crottle or crotal, stone crottle, 
staney-raw, corklit, oakrag, etc. Wool is 
dyed red, purple, and orange by several 
lichens, such as the ragged hoary lichen, 
or stag’s horn lichen, common on trees 
and palings, the white crottle, corkur, 
found on stones, and used for cudbear in 
Scotland, light crottle used for orchil, 
stone crottle used to dye yarn brown, 
orange, and lemon yellow, black crottle, 
or crostal, known as arcel in Treland, 
and growing on rocks and _ boulders, 
and used in Norway and Sweden. It 
yields a good dark-brown dye for yarns 
with a mordant, and also red, crimson, 
and purple dyes. © 

The Shetland scrottyie, or stare-raw, is 
the commonest stone lichen used, and 
Swedish peasants dye their clothes 
purple with it. It gives the richest 
colours if collected in August. An old 
man’s beard lichen is used in North and 
South America to dye yarn orange, and 
another in this country yields a pale 
greenish-yellow or reddish-brown dye. 
The Colour of Lichen no Guide 
to the Colour of the Dye. 

The horse-hair lichen found on firs 
gives a pale greenish-brown dye. A 
yellow lichen is used in Germany to dye 
gamboge-yellow. As a rule the colour 
of a lichen is no guide to the colour of 
the dye it yields. 

Lichens taken from rocks are richer 
in dye-substance than the same lichens 
found on trees. Iceland moss, found also 
in Iceland as well as in this country, 
yields a good brown dye. _ Shades of 
brown are afforded by many lichens, 
such as the map lichen, and the wag-laf, 
used to colour easter eggs and to dye 
wool. It flourishes best on cowsheds, 
where the atmosphere is rich in ammonia. 
Others yielding brown shades are the 
dark crottle, bat lung, which also yields 
an orange dye for wool, and is used in 
Herefordshire as a brown dye for stock- 
ings, and saffron and gamboge dyes are 
yielded by it. ; 

Lichens are also used in combination 
with other substances, such as logwood 
or campeachy wood. They need washing 
well, pulverising, the addition of am- 
monia, and free exposure to air or 
oxidation when fermenting, and alkalis 
to intensify the colour, or chalk or 
gypsum to give them consistency. Fer- 
mentation is assisted by application of 
heat. 

Foreign Dye 
Substances. 
When the manufacture of clothes on 


a larger scale became necessary, and 
after the exploration of new parts of the 
world and’ discovery of valuable new 
products following the discovery of 
America, Cape of Good Hope, Australia, 
conquest of India, new dye substances 
were used, as the native plants did not 
furnish large enough supplies. 

So we then had dyes made from indigo, 
logwood, cochineal, brazil woods, fustic, 
turmeric, quercitron, catechu, sumach, 
etc. Good dyes of blue, red, yellow, 
brown, black, green, and other colours 
were obtained from them, and some 
continue in use to-day extensively, such 
as indigo, logwood, and fustic. 

Blue dyes are got from indigo, or 
plants found in Egypt, Asia, and South 
America allied to the vetch. Indigo 
comes to us in the form of a powder. 
It is dissolved to form an extract with 
sulphuric acid, but is no use for cotton 
or linen. Instead, an indigo vat is pre- 
pared, and this gives a fast blue, when 
the indigo is deoxidised, which makes it 
a yellow colour. 

Wool and silk are dyed with indigo, 
and, in the vat, cotton. Woad, a native 
plant, is used to dye wool blue, turning 
it green first. The blue of woad is more 
permanent than that of indigo, but 
woad is largely used now to ferment 
indigo; woad was much cultivated at 
one time near Wisbech, and elsewhere, 
for use with indigo which gives the 
colour, woad the permanence desired. 
The Use of 
Logwood. 

For blue, also, logwood, a Central 
American tree, is used to dye blue and 
purple for wool, black for cotton and 
wool, and silk black and violet. It 
requires a mordant to render it per- 
manent. Black and grey are obtained 
from it. It gives wool a grey-drab 
colour, cotton a grey colour, wool a 
green-black, wool a blue colour, cotton 
a good fast purple, wool a fast black, 
silk a jet black, wool a lavender colour. 
Wool is dyed black with it, also blue, 
slate-purple, raven-grey, dark red, and 
purple. 

Red dye-substances of foreign origin 
are kermes, an animal production 
derived from a scale insect, Coccus ilicis, 
found on the Holmoak. It formed the 
“scarlet of grain’’ of the old dyers, 
and was known in South Europe in 
the tenth century. Gothic tapestry 
owes the permanent reds in it to kermes. 
It is faster than cochineal, and a brighter 
red than madder. It gives a central 
red, true vermilion, and, with acid, a 
full scarlet, according to Morris. It gives 
an aroma to wool dyed with it. 

Cochineal is derived from an allied 
scale insect, Coccus. cacti, found in 
Mexico, and dyes wool scarlet, orange, 
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' green. 


red, pink, crimson, purple, and silk 
crimson or scarlet, cotton red. Madder 
is a plant found in South Europe as far 
as India, and dyes wool, linen, and cotton 
red, being less useful for silk. The reds 
are known as No. 4 and Turkey red, or 
Adrianople red. ; 

In Russia birch is used with madder 
to improve the colour. It dyes wool also 
reddish-brown, brownish-red, cotton or 
linen bright red with alum, wool bright 
orange red or bright red, silk red. 
Brazil woods, such as camwood, bar- 
wood, sandalwood, also yield red dyes. 

Yellow dye-substances of foreign 
origin are fustic, turmeric, and quer- 
citron. These yield a yellow dye equal 
to weld, dyer’s broom, heather, barberry, 
privet, or onion skins, which also give 
yellow dyes. 

Old fustic comes from a mulberry 
that grows in Central America, and is 
largely used to dye wool or silk old- 
gold with a mordant, light yellow, bright 
yellow, buff. 

Turmeric comes from tubers of an 
Indian plant, also found in other parts 
of the east, and give those beautiful 
bright orange yellow dyes, and needs 
no mordant, but is fugitive. 

Quercitron is derived from the bark 
of the black oak, and another found in 
the United States and Central America. 
It was introduced in 1775, and is used 
to dye silk, cotton, and linen. 

Brown and black dyes are obtained 
from catechu and sumach, as well as log- 
wood. Catechu, or cutch, is an Indian . 
dye, used for rich browns for wool or 
cotton, cream colour for cotton, a light 
fast brown for cotton, and a black for 
cotton, or a stone drab. 

Sumach comes from a South European 
burning bush plant, and is used to dye 
wool yellow or yellow-brown, and 
mainly to dye cotton, 

Combining Dye 
Plants. 3 

By combination, as with our own 
native dye plants, other colours can 
be obtained, e.g., a greenish-black for 
wool by using fustic, logwood and 
madder, or a dark greenish-brown for 
wool with the same substances. 

Green dyes are obtained by using a 
blue dye and yellowing it. Hence we 
find indigo used as a blue dye-substance 
for greens (or woad), and quercitron as 
a yellowing agent, and a good Saxon 
green is the result. 

Or green may be got from indigo, first 
in the extract, then in the vat, and then 
by using logwood as a yellow weed. 
Fustic also is used to obtain a good 
In this country weld takes the 
place of the foreign green dyeing- 
substances where native dyes are 
encouraged. 





Few of life’s minor 
annoyances are more 
irritating than doors 
which refuse to latch 
or lock, or only do 
either process with 
great reluctance and 
much banging. The 
mechanism of a door 
should work so 
smocthly as to be 
unnoticeable, and if 
this is not the case 
it is a sure sign that 
the machinery needs 
overhauling. Many 
common defects are 
so simple that they 
are easily remedied 
by the housewife.” ’ 


Cleaning out the Pipe of an Old-fashioned Front Door Key 
with a Knitting-needle will often remedy a supposed fault 
of the Lock. 


When the Key Will Not 
Turn Easily. 


If a pipe (as distinct from a Yale) key only turns stittly 
and with. difficulty in a lock, never try to force it, or the 
bother of a broken key will make matters worsé“instead of 
better. The chances are that nothing worse has happened 
than a collection of dirt or fluff becoming lodged in the pipe, 
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Removing the Lock from the Door. 


On the right— 


The Latch removed from 
the Door with its Screws. 


Inserting a New Spring to 
replace a broken one. 






"7 
Eh 
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mes 


forming an obstruc- 
tion to the entrance 
of the key. Such 
foreign matter can 
be removed by pok- 
ing it out gently with 
a fine steel knitting- 
needle or a bit of 
wire, when the key 
will work easily 
again. 

If the key proves 
to be clean, the fault 
isin the lock. Here, 
again, dirt may have 
collected and be im- 
pedisg working, but 
if the lock refuses to 
work at all it is 
pretty certain that 
its spring has broken. In either case the lock must be 
taken out for the mischief to be repaired. 


Taking Out a 
Mortise Lock. 


To do this, un- 
fasten with a screw- 
driver the screw 
that will be found 
in the ‘‘neck’’ of 
the door handle; 
take off the knob, 
and from the other 
side pull out the 
spindle with the 
second knob at- 
tached. Unfasten 
the two screws 
which secure one 
end of the lock to 
the edge of the 
door, and the lock 








Faulty Locks and Latches 


can now be pulled right out. Unscrew its back-plate to 
get at the mechanism. : aon 

Cupboard doors nearly always have rim locks, instead of the 
inserted or mortise type used on room doors, Rim locks 
only need unscrewing to come off completely, and usually 
have no back-plate. 

Examine the lock to see if the spring, a V-shaped piece of 
wire, is broken. If this is sound, clear all the mechanism of 
the dust which is probably causing the trouble. A: soft 
painter’s brush or typewriter cleaning brush is admirable for 
the purpose. Then wipe the lock over with a rag moistened 
in paraffin. 

Dealing with a Broken 
Spring. 

A broken spring must be taken to the ironmonger so that 
it can be matched exactly in size ; the cost is trifling. Insert 
the new spring in the exact position formerly occupied by 
the old one, using a pair of pliers to handle it. Screw on 
the back-plate and slip the lock into the door to test if it is 
now working properly. Then fasten the two screws through 
the door edge, slip the spindle with its attached knob back 
into position, and rescrew the second knob into place. 

If the Door Will 
Not Latch. 

If a door refuses to latch, or does so incompletely, and the 

spring of the lock is known to be sound, the probability 


is that the hanging of the door is at fault. Old doors 

always tend to sink after long use, and owing to the 

unseasoned wood so much used nowadays, new ones 

frequently warp. Either fault means that the door and © 
door-post do not connect properly, and so cause failure to 

close. 

This is easily tested. Open the door and examine the latch 
part of the mechanism, which is screwed to the door-frame 
opposite the lock. Across this will ke noticed a bright band 
which has been rubbed by the friction of the opening and 
shutting door. The position of this band is the clue to the 
trouble. To work properly the bottom edge of the shiny 
band-.should be a little above the bottom of the latch groove. 
If it is level with or below the latch groove the latch cannot 
catch properly. ‘ 

If there is any doubt as to the position of the bright band 
being correct, comparison with a door which is working well 
will show soon if this defect is present. 

It is a very simple one to repair. Unscrew the top and 
bottom screws holding the latch in place, and remove it. 
Underneath the woodwork of the door frame will be found 
to be cut away slightly so that the latch is flush with the 
wood when inserted. Cut away below the existing marks 
with a chisel just enough to counteract the lowering of the 
shiny band. Rescrew the latch at this new level, and the 
door will shut properly once more. 





A Sussex Grocer and 
his Daily Life. 


The whole charm of homeliness is in 
a diary which one, Thomas Turner, of 
East Hoathly, in Sussex, kept about 
the period 1754. He was only a grocer, 
but he was shrewd and outlooking, and 
always himself something of a “ human 
document,” and so his journal is inform- 
ing and readable. There is also quaint- 
ness, as in the entry— 

Jan. 11.—This day I gave a man 6d., who 
came about a-beggin for the prisoners in 
Horsham Gaol, three of which were clergy- 
men, two of them in for acting contrary to 
the laws of men, but not, in my opinion, to 


the laws of Gop—that is, for marrying’ con- 
trary to the Marriage Act. The other is for 


stealing some linen; but, I hope he is 
innocent. 
Then we have Thomas Turner, 


theologian, in another entry— 


Jan. 29.—In the even I read a pamphlet, 
entitled ‘‘ Primitive Christianity Pro- 
pounded,” which I imagine was written by 
a Baptist preacher in favour of preaching 
without notes. 

I must say I can find no harm consequent 
on our method of reading, as the author is 
pleased to call it; but I must acknowledge 
that the idle, lazy way of preaching which 
many of our clergy are got into, seems 
rather to prove self-interest to be the motive 
of the exercising their profession, than the 
eternal happiness and salvation of mankind. 


We have him both as the shopkeeper 
and the reader in still another record— 


Jan. 28.—I went down to Mrs. Porter’s, 
ana acquainted her I could not get her gown 
before Monday, who received me with all 
the affability, courtesy, and good humour 
immaginable. Oh! what a pleasure would it 
be to serve them was they always in such 
a temper ; it would even induce me, almost, 
to forget to take a just profit. In the even 
I read part of the New Whole Duty of Man. 


hen Folks had 





He is the spiritual man again when we 
come to this— 

Feb. 17.—This being the day appointed 
for a general fast and humiliation, myself, 
the boys, and servant, was at church in the 
morning. This fast-day hath, to all outward 
appearance, been observed in this parish 
with a great deal of decorum—the church 
in the morning being more thronged than 
I have seen it lately. Oh! may religion 
once more rear up her head in this wicked 
and impious nation ! ; 


Yes, it is a homely diary, that of 
Thomas Turner, and could a_ better 
diary be desired ? 


An Author who was & 
also an Epistolarian. 


Everybody should have a reading 
acquaintance with the “ Letters’ of 
Jane Austen, of which a new selection 
has been made for John Lane by Mr. 
Brimley Johnson. She was an eminent 
author, Miss Austen, and she was also 
just a woman, as when she writes: “I 
am sorry to say that my new coloured 
gown is very much washed out, though 
I charged everybody to take great care 
of it. I hope yours is so, too.” ~ 

She could be devastating when she 
liked, as witness: -“‘ I had the comfort 
of finding out the other evening who all 
the fat girls with long noses were that 
disturbed me at the 1st H. Ball,’ and 
“Only think of Mrs. Holder’s being 
dead. Poor woman; she has done the 
only thing in the world she could possibly 
do to make one cease to abuse her.”’ 

There was a much admired and 
fashionable lady of the time, a Mrs. 
Blount, but Jane put her in her place, 
saying: “‘ She appeared exactly as she 
did in September, with the same broad 
face, diamond bandeau, white shoes, 
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pink husband and fat neck.’’ Of a love 
affair which included a niece and an 
aunt, we have the deliverance: “ His 
having been in love with the aunt gives 
Cecilia an additional interest with him. 
I like the idea—a very proper compliment 
toanaunt! Irather imagine indeed that 
nieces are seldom chosen but -out of 
compliment to some aunt or another.” 

Now tor an extract long enough to 
show exactly how Jane Austen wrote her 
letters, and here is one under the date 
January 14th, 1796— 

I have just received yours and Mary’s 
letter, and I thank you both, though their 
contents might have been more agreeable. 

I do not at all expect to see you on 
Tuesday, since matters have fallen out so 
unpleasantly ; and if you are not able to 
return till after that day, it will hardly be 
possible for us to send for you before 
Saturday, though for my own part I care 
so little about the ball that it would be no 
sacrifice to me to give it up for the sake of 
seeing you two days earlier. 

__ We are extremely sorry for poor Eliza’s 
illness. I trust, however, that she has con- 
tinued to recover since you wrote, and that 
you will none of you be the worse for your 
attendance on her. 

_ What a good-for-nothing fellow Charles 
is to-bespeak the stockings! I hope he will 
be too hot all the rest of his life for it ! 

To her correspondent Miss Austen ex- 
pressed herself ‘“‘ very much flattered by 
your commendation of my last letter, 
for I write only for fame and without 
any view to pecuniary emolument.” 

Alas! the telephone takes care that 
our young women don’t write letters 
like that nowadays, and surely it is a 
pity they don’t. 

With that we close our anthology 
from: the new books, but, if you like it, ~ 
we may return to it another time. 





HERE are some sug- 
gestions for picnic 
fare. Instead of sand- 
wiches, which take a 
long -time to, cut 
properly, it is quite 
a good plan to have 
rolls filled with some 
appetising mixture. 

Here are some fill- 
ings which are good 
and quickly pre- 
pared— 

Nuts, Dates and 
Apples.—% cup each 
of shelled walnuts, 


d | aR a ae tN 
ates (stoned), and For the Simple Picnic. 
apples (peeled and Cream in the Orange Skin. 


cored). These are put 
through a mincer and mixed to a paste 
with r oz. butter creamed till it is soft. 
The paste is spread on split rolls or 
scones, brown ones for preference. 

Cold Meat and Cress.—Instead of using 
slices of meat, which often are difficult 
to eat in a sandwich, put 1 cup meat 
through a mincing-machine with a few 
chives and a little parsley and moisten 
it with tomato ketchup. If it is mixed 
with 1 oz. creamed butter it will make a 
‘kind of meat paste and will be easy to 
spread. On top of the paste a little cress 
adds to both taste and appearance. 

Cold boiled bacon is good minced with 
a little onion and spread with mustard 
and thin slices of apple. 

Cheese and mint sandwiches of cream 
cheese mixed with 1 tablespn. chopped 
mint may be made with buttered bis- 
cuits instead of bread, spreading the 
mixture thickly between them. 

Egg and Cress Sandwiches.—lf a meat 
salad is chosen then meat will not be 
needed in the sandwiches and hard- 
boiled eggs can be used instead, chopped 
and mixed with 
creamed butter and 
finely minced parsley. 
Scrambled eggs can 
also be done in this 
way. 

The simplest sand- 
wich of all is a roll 
and a cake of choco- 
late, and they go 
wonderfully well to- 
gether. 


Salad in Grape- 
fruit. 


Meat or fish salads 
are good and the 
variety is endless. 
Any remains of cold 
meat or fish can be 
cut small and mixed 
with an equal quan- 
tity of cold vegetables 








Easily Carried. 


such as peas, beans, cauliflower, or a little 
carrot. Mayonnaise is added to taste. 
The salad is put into a grapefruit skin 
and it is surprising what a lot a really 
large grapefruit will hold. 

Potato Mayonnaise with 

Smoked Sausage. 

4 smoked sausages, 1 lb. new potatoes, 
4cup cold boiled peas, ? gill mayonnaise. 

Smoked sausages are sold ready 
cooked, so it is only necessary to skin 
them. The potatoes are washed and 
boiled in their skins and while hot they 
are peeled and sliced, mixed with the 
peas, and seasoned with salt and pepper 
and a sprinkling of vinegar. When 
cold the mayonnaise and thickly sliced 
sausage are added and the salad is put 
into the grapefruit cases. 

Grapefruit Curd for 
Cake Filling. 

The juice from the grapefruit makes a 
delicate and tasty curd not quite so 
sharp as lemon curd. Two grapefruit 
will make over 2 lb. curd, some of which 
can be used to fill layer cake or sponge 





The Picnic Basket. 
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Meat Salad is in the Grapefruit Skin, and Strawberry 
The “Thermos,” if in a Crochet Case, can be 





cakes while the rest 
will be a welcome 
addition to the store 
cupboard. 

2 grapefruit, I 
orange, 1 lemon, #]b. 
sugar, 5 oz. fresb 
butter, 4 large eggs. 

As the skins are to 
be used for holding 
the salad, the juice 
and pulp must be 
carefully squeezed 
out. A small wooden 
spoon will be helpful. 
The pulp is put in a 
hair-sieve and pressed 
to get out all the juice. 
Butter, juice, and 
sugar are put in a double saucepan and 
heated slowly. When the butter is 
melted the eggs are beaten and added 
and the curd is stirred till it is thick 
enough to coat the back of the spoon. 
It is ready to use when cold. 






Strawberry 
Cream. 


1 packet lemon jelly, $1b. strawberries, 
4d. cream. 

This is easy to do, and will make 
enough cream to fill three or four oranges. 
The strawberries are rubbed through a 
hair-sieve and the purée is put in a cup. 
The jelly is cut up and melted in } pt. het 
water, and when it is cold the fruit purée 
and cream are added. If there is less than 
1 pt. jelly a little water can be added to 
make up the amount. The strawberry 
cream is poured into the orange skins as 
soon as it begins to thicken. 

Lemon Syrup. 

If the picnic party is in a place where 
plenty of pure water is to be had, one 
bottle of lemon syrup could be taken 
instead of each person carrying a ther- 
mos. A little of the 
syrup goes a long 
way. 

12 Ib. loaf sugar 
are dissolved in 1 pt. 
water and _ boiled 
until it is a thick 
syrup. Before it is 
quite cold 2 oz. citric 
acid are added and 
14 scruples essence of 


lemon. 1 tablespn. 
of this makes a nice 
drink with 1 pt. 
water. 

The Luncheon 

Basket. 


For the more elab- 
orate picnic where 
a luncheon basket 
and ice-cream {freezer 
are taken, the trouble 


Picnics are always 


of carrying does not mat- 
ter, as it is intended for 
those who have “all appli- 
ances and means to boot,” 
and a motor car will do 
the work. There are a 
few things to remember 
about packing and serving, 
however. 

China cups more or less 
thick are far better to 
drink out of than enam- 
elled ones, which get un- 
comfortably hot. Square 
enamelled plates, how- 
ever, are quite useful, or 
else cardboard ones. If 
ices are taken a vacuum 
‘freezer is less trouble than any other 
kind of freezer. 

Salt is a small thing, but important, 
and the very nicest way of all to serve 
it in is one of the new midget cruets 
called pep-salts shown in the illustration 
of jellied tongue. They are made of 
thick glass and have 
two compartments 
and a sliding lid that 
covers the perforated 


top when not re- 
quired. 
Mustard ready 


mixed may be put in 
a id. mustard tin un- 
less there is a proper 
jar for it in the basket. 
Other things that 
keep well in tins are 
cream, butter, and 
mayonnaise. 

Creams, or sweet or 
savoury jellies can be 
taken in their moulds, 
and good fruit salad 
is sold ready made in 
bottles, and these are 
very convenient. Slab cakes are best, 
as they do not get dry and are not 
so easily spoiled or broken as small 
fancy ones. 

If a green salad is to be served, the 
lettuce, cress, etc., can be washed before- 
hand, and _ put into a screw-top jar such 
as is used for bottling, the dressing 
being mixed and carried separately ina 
small bottle. The salad can then be made 
just when it is wanted, and it will be 
beautifully crisp, and will not be bruised 
or taste flabby and soft from being 
packed tightly or rolled up in a cloth. 
It could be mixed in the jar or in an 
enamelled basin brought for the purpose. 

Galantines of all sorts are convenient 
to have as there are no bones and no 
carving is needed, also jellied tongues or 
chicken or prawns in aspic brought in 
their moulds. The jellied tongue shown 
in the illustration combines meat and 
vegetable, as it is garnished with peas 
and the lower half is filled with mayon- 


Everyone likes the “‘ Pep-salts,” 
they are Perfect for Picnics. Cold 


Popular 





Jellied Tongues and Potato Mayonnaise in the same Mould. : 


naise of potatoes stiffened with aspic 
jelly. 

Aspic jelly sounds rather more elabor- 
ate than it really is. All large stores now 
sell several makes of plain calves’ feet 
jelly in packets from which, with the 
addition of vinegar or wine and made 





bovril, a very good and easily prepared 
aspic jelly can be made. 


Chicken Salad. 

3 curly lettuces, 1 cup cooked green 
peas, $ 1b. ripe tomatoes, 3 hard-boiled 
eggs, 4 lb. or more of cold chicken. 

The ingredients are prepared before- 
hand, peas and shredded lettuce being 
put ina jar. The eggs and tomatoes can 
easily be cut up and added when the 
salad is mixed just before serving. The 
chicken should be ready cut into small 
squares and packed in gtease-proof paper. 

To make the salad, peas, sliced eggs, 
chicken and lettuce are mixed with the 
salad dressing and served on to individual 
cardboard plates each covered with 
grease-proof paper. A slice or two of 
tomato makes a pretty garnish. 


Mayonnaise. 

Excellent brands of salad dressing are 
now on the market, and if you get a 
bottle bearing the name of a reliable 
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Savoury Eggs, Salad, and 
Meat. 


firm, you are sure of 
getting a good article. 
But if you prefer to make 
it yourself, this is the way 
to do it— - 

2 raw yolks, 1 pt. olive 
oil, 2 or 3 tablespn. vine- 
gar, salt and pepper. 

Two yolks are sufficient 
to make 1 pt. mayonnaise, 
and 3 yolks will make 
i Ot. 

It is more economical 
to make a large quantity, 
and the mayonnaise will 
keep if 1 tablespn. of hot 
water is added at the 
last. The yolks, salt, and 
pepper are put in a basin and the oil is 
added gradually a few drops at a time. 
It must be stirred continuously until a 
quarter of the oil has been added. This 
is the way to make it nice and thick: 
1 teaspn. vinegar can then be added, 
followed by more oil. If the vinegar is 
added too soon the 
mayonnaise will never 
become thick. An 
excellent plan when 
mixing is to stand 
the basin on a folded 
cloth so that it will 
not be necessary to 
hold it still, and the 
left hand will be free 
to hold the bottle of 
oil. 
Jellied Tongues. 

4 sheep’s tongues, 
2 hard-boiled eggs, 7~ 
breakfast cup potato 
mayonnaise, 1 packet 
calves’ feet jelly, with 
a little bovril, vinegar, 
or wine, to flavour. 

The tongues are 
cleansed by washing and blanching, and 
they are then stewed in a double saucepan 
with water to cover until they are soft 
and tender. The easiest way to remove 
the skins is to plunge the tongues in cold 
water for a few minutes, when the skins 
will peel off without trouble. The root 
of the tongues should be cut off as it is 
mostly gristle. The jelly is dissolved in 
4 pt. water, the quantity can be made 
up to r pt. after it has been flavoured 
to taste with tarragon vinegar, sherry 
and bovril. 

A cake-tin makes a good mould. The 
tin is rinsed in cold water and + in. jelly 
is poured in and allowed to set. Quarters 
of white of egg and the 4 tongues are 
arranged so as to look well and a few 
spoonfuls of jelly are poured in to keep 
them in place. A row of large peas is put 
round the edge, and these are also set 
with jelly. Next, 1 in. of jelly is added, 
and when set another row of peas is put 
in as before, and the rest of the egg. The 


tin is nearly filled up with potato mayon- 
naise and jelly is poured over to make it 
- set firm. 

Mayonnaise of 

Lobster. 

1 lobster, a jar of mayonnaise (r gill 
to 4 pt.), 2 or 3 curly lettuces with 
good .hearts, 1 bunch watercress, } cu- 
cumber. 

The lobster should be cut into nice 
pieces and wrapped in grease-proof paper 
while the salad can be put in a jar as ex- 
plained, but not mixed. To serve it, nice 
pieces of lobster are put on top of a pile 
of salad on individual plates and a 
generous amount of mayonnaise is 
poured over. 

Galantine of 
Chicken. 

I nice roasting fowl ready boned 
by the poulterer, 1 lb. sausage meat, 
1 sheep’s tongue, 2 hard-boiled eggs, 
2 truffles, 1 dessertspn. pistachio nuts. 

Where there is a stock-pot kept going 
the chicken bones.can be put in it with 
a bunch of hefbs and a carrot and onion. 





THE Danish still-room is first cousin to 
the Danish herb-garden, and somewhat 
dependent on that relative. But nowa- 
days, when so many Englishwomen in 
possession of a fair-sized garden make 
a hobby of herb-gardening, the fascina- 
tion of cultivating herbs leads—like 
the princess in the fairy tale—to the 
lure of the stillroom. And cookery, 
which is already claiming to be an art, 
becomes something between alchemy 
and bewitchery in proportion to the 
range and cunning of the culture of these 
two departments of the home. Here 
are some recipes from the still-room of 
a notable Danish housewife. 
Estragon-Eddike (Tarragon 

Vinegar). 

1 oz. dried tarragon leaves (N.B.— 
these leaves must be dried in a shaded 
place, not sundried), 1 pt. vinegar. 

Put the leaves into an absolutely dry 
bottle. Pour the vinegar on to it. Keep 
in the kitchen, or any warm room, and 
shake the bottle daily. After 4 weeks, 
strain off the liquid, which is now ready 
to be bottled and labelled for use. There 
is, however, plenty of strength still left 
in the tarragon, and fresh vinegar should 
now be poured on it. This second brew 
should be allowed to stand for 6 weeks, 
while being given its daily shake. 

Sellerie Draaber 
(Celery Essence). 

1 dessertspn. celery-seed, 6 oz. cooking 
sherry. . 

Boil ingredients for 10 min. in covered 


Picnics are always Popular 


When the galantine is made it will be 
very nice if boiled in the stock instead 
of water. It is easy to make. 

The boned fowl is laid on a pastry- 
board, skin side down and the flesh is 
evenly distributed, as it is thick in some 
parts and thin in others. The sausage 
meat is spread over and the tongue is 
cut in half and put in the middle. The 
hard-boiled eggs are left whole and laid 
between the pieces of tongue, while the 
truffles and blanched pistachio nuts may 
be used to fill up corners. The galantine 
is rolled up and sewn together with 
needle and thread. It is next tied tightly 
in a cloth and simmered for 2} hours in 
the stock-pot. By this time the cloth 
will be loose so it must be retied. 

The galantine is laid on a dish, another 
dish and a heavy weight is put on top 
and it is pressed till cold. Real glaze 
should be used as it will not come off in 
the packing and carrying. The glaze 
may be bought or it can be made by 
boiling down stock until it becomes 
thick, brown and very savoury smelling. 





: till 
By A. C. SETTERGREN 


enamelled saucepan. 
uncovered, too much of the essence will 
evaporate. Pour seeds and all into a 
bottle, cover, and leave for 24 hours. 
Strain off essence. (The seeds are useless 
after one distilling.) 


Béarnaise Essence. ; 

1 pt. tarragon vinegar, 4 pt. ordinary 
vinegar, 3 lb. Spanish onions, 
garlic, 1 large root horseradish, 2 hand- 
fuls parsley, 12 black peppercorns, a 
small piece of ginger, a handful of 
chervil. 

Let the mixture simmer gently for 
2 hours. Then add } bottle white cook- 
ing-wine. Remember to have cover on 
saucepan all the time. Leave until 
quite cold. Strain and bottle the essence. 


Meester Kokken’s Sauce-smag Draaber 
(The Masterchef’s Flavouring Essence). 


Pour into a large earthenware pot 
1 bottle claret, 2 oz. tarragon vinegar, 
3 Oz. ordinary vinegar, 2 oz. soya (see 
next recipe), add 1 teacup. pickled 
cucumber, finely grated, 1 teacup finely 
chopped outer yellow rind of lemon 
peel, 1 large stick horseradish, grated, 
1 teaspn’ celery essence, 12 anchovies, 
finely chopped (no need to remove skins 
or bones, it is better to have them in the 
mixture), 6 cloves garlic, 12 pepper- 
corns. 

Cover well. Stir contents round daily 
to ensure thorough mixing. After 10 or 
12 days, strain through muslin, and 
bottle “the essence: This is a very 
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If the pan is left’ 


I -OZ.+ 


It is poured over the galantine and a 
pastry-brush is used to brush it on any 
part that is not covered. 

Savoury Eggs. 

1 chicken liver (cooked), $ oz. butter, 
4 teaspn. made mustard, 1 dessertspn. 
mayonnaise, 2 hard-boiled eggs. 

The liver is chopped and pounded till 
perfectly smooth, when the butter, mus- 
tard, and yolks are added. The mixture 
is beaten till there are no lumps and 
sufficient mayonnaise is added to mois- 
ten. These are nicer than anchovy eggs 
and are good served with salad and cold 
meat fora picnic. The best way to carry 
them would be to put the paste into an 
icing pump ready for use, while the whites 
of eggs could be wrapped in grease-proof 
paper and carried ina tin. To keep 
the whites a good colour it is a good 
plan to put them into cold water after 
shelling. 

Those in the photo would be equally 
good also for the simplest picnic, as they 
could be served with spring-onions and 
radishes instead of a made salad. 





recherché addition to various sauces, 
and well merits its name. 

Soya. (The word is untranslatable. It 
means Browning and Flavouring, however.) 

2 qt. water, 4 lb. coarse salt, 4 Ib. 
Demarara sugar. 

Boil slowly until all “ skimmings’”’ 
have been formed and removed. Then 
add. 2-teaspn. white pepper, 1 teaspn. 
black pepper, 1 teaspn. ginger, 1 teaspn. 
cloves, all powdered fine, 4 small red 
onions, finely chopped, 2 bayleaves. 

Let the mixture simmer for 1 hour, 
and remove “‘ skimmings,’’ if any should 
still appear. Now put 13 lb. Demarara 
sugar into a large frying-pan. Stir 
briskly over a good fire or gas-flame 
until the sugar becomes a dark cara- 
melled brown syrup, which must, how- 
ever, on no account be burnt. Get the 
two mixtures well away from the. fire. 
Then mix the sugar and the brine while 
boiling hot. Add 4 bottle of cooking- 
sherry. When cold, bottle for use. 


Champignon-Soya. 

When cooking champignons, or even 
ordinary mushrooms, the broken bits 
may be used. 

Chop 4 lb. champignons (or mush- 
rooms), mix with 4 handfuls salt. Put 
into an earthenware pot. Inside the rim 
a small plate with a weight on. After 
2 to 4 days squeeze the juice out. To 
2 pt. of this juice take 12 finely-chopped 
anchovies, 2 teaspn. white pepper, 
powdered, 1 teaspn. ginger, 2 bayleaves, 


From a Danish Still-Room 


2 handfuls chervil, a few sprigs of sage, 
1 large apple, or 1 handful of gooseberries, 
chopped. Boil and skim for ? hour. 
Brown 1 lb. Demerara sugar, and mix 
into it as directed in recipe No. 5. 
Bring to boil and skim again. Add 
4 bottle claret. When cold, bottle in 
bone dry bottles. 


French Mustard. 

A Danish eptcuré would turn up his 
nose at any mustard that was not 
freshly ground. And, really, if this plant 
is once cultivated, and one has watched 
it shoot ahead, and grow inches every 
24 hours, one does not willingly forego 
that pleasure the next year. 

When the mustard-seeds have been 
sifted free from chaff, they should be 
left to sun-dry for 8 to 10 days. After 
that they can be kept in an ordinary 
tin. In olden days one used to grind the 
mustard in the following manner: Put 
two or three handfuls of seed on a flat 
-earthenware dish, moisten with vinegar, 
put a cannonball on this, and rotate 
the dish. It was a truly tearful job, 
unless you went out into the open air 
and faced the wind. But the mustard 
was delicious. Nowadays every store 
has those handy little mills for spice, 
This makes a pleasanter job of mustard 
grinding. 

For French mustard, intended for 
storing in the still-room, grind 1 or 2 lb. 
according to your wants. But before 
doing so, have the following liquor 
prepared and cool: Boil } Ib. water- 
cress, } lb. chervil, 10 tarragon leaves, 
and 40 leaves scarlet pimpernel, in a little 
water. When these have boiled 3 min., 
pour off the water, pound the herbs 
in a stone mortar. Mix with 2 oz. 
vinegar and 5 oz. water. 
mustard. Z * 

The mustard isin itself somewhat vari- 
able as regards moisture, depending on 
if the season has been dry or rainy. But 
this is the usual proportions for 14 lb. 
to 2 lb. powdered mustard. Bottle in 
fairly small receptacles. Cork securely, 
and tie grease-proof paper over the 
bottles or jars. 

In a cold still-room, or larder, of 
the Danish house you will find the 
following— 


Reje Smir (Prawn 
Butter). 


When peeling prawns for aspic sauce, 
vol-au-vent, or such like, wipe the 
prawns before shelling them. Put the 
shells into a stone mortar, pound them. 
Oil some butter in a saucepan, add the 
crushed prawn-shells (lobster-shells will 
do, too), and let this stand on the cool 
end of the stove in a covered saucepan. 
Take care that the butter does not get 
boiling hot. After an hour bring to 
boiling-point. Strain through muslin, 
and leave to get cool. Before absolutely 


Add the. 


hard form into pats, each big enough for 
sauce. Wrap these into muslin-bits, and 
plunge into a suitable sized jar. 
Kérvel Smér (Chervil 
Butter). . 

1 tablespn. finely-chopped chervil, 
1 tablespn. parsley, 1 tablespn. mustard 
and cress, 1 tablespn. leek. Put into an 
enamelled saucepan with 4 oz. butter. 
Treat as recipe No. 8. 
Peberrodsmér (Horseradish 
Butter). 

t lb. butter, 6 tablespn. grated horse- 
radish. 

Mix well and divide into small pats 
and keep as in recipes 8 and 9. 

There are a lot of similar butters in 
a Danish cold still-room. They are 
extremely handy at a capricious moment 
when a few impromptu touches make 
an everyday or make-shift meal into a 
festive dinner or luncheon. 


Other Danish Recipes 
Fiske Fars (Fish 


Mould). 

ti lb. fish when removed from skin 
and bone and passed through a fine 
mincer. 

Pound well in a stone mortar, pass 
through a sieve, mix well with 4 lb. 
butter, 1} teacup-milk, 1 egg, 3 tablespn. 
cornflour, salt and pepper according to 
taste. If to ordinary fish, such as cod, 
1 or 2 scallops are added (the total weight 
being 14 lb. as stated) this improves the 
dish very much. 


Okse Fars (Mould A 
made of Beef). 
Though the success of fish fars 


depends on the-freshness of the fish, 
“ okse fars,’ and any “‘fars’’ made from 
meat should be made from not too 
freshly-killed meat. In any case the meat 
should be freed from bones and sinews 
(but not from fat) and well beaten, cut 
into cubes, 
mincer. The finer the meat is minced 
the better will the “ Fars ”’ be. 

To 14 1b. beef, when minced, take } lb. 
finely-chopped suet. Mix well with ¢ lb. 
half-boiled, minced potatoes. When it 
‘keeps together’’ add a middle-sized 
finely - chopped onion, 2 eggs, salt, 
pepper, 1 breakfastcup milk, 3 tablespn. 
flour. 

The better method is to mix the fars in 
the morning for late dinner or, in case 
it is intended for a luncheon, on the 
previous day to baking st. It should be 
well kneaded. ’ 

Grease well the bottom of the tin on 
which the fars is to be baked. Shape 
the fars into an oblong loaf, which should 
be floured on all sides. Bake as a joint 
for 1} hour. Baste well. 


Kaaldolma. 
Take a firm white head of cabbage, 
soak for 24 hours in cold water. Boil 
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and passed through a - 


20 min. and allow to cool. Carefully 
remove, by a deft cut at the root, as 
many leaves as you wish to have “ dol- 
mas,” 7.¢., one for each person, and a few 
‘‘ for manners.” 

Boil a handful of rice, separate the 
flakes of rice, by leaving it in the cullender 
under the cold tap. Then leave it to 
drain off. Mince 1 lb. pork, mix with 
2 tablespn. flour, 1 egg, 1 breakfastcup 
milk, pepper and salt to taste, add the 
Tice: 

Now shave off the thick parts of the 
stalk on cabbage leaves, put a good 
spoonful “(or more) of mixture on the 
centre of cabbage leaf, fold leaf neatly, 
so as to make a square or oblong parcel. 
Grease the pan and arrange the dolmas. 
Bake in fairly hot oven, turning the 
dolmas over once. Serve with steamed 
or boiled potatoes and sauce. 


Fruit Soups 


Another peculiarity in Danish cookery 
is fruit-juice soups—an excellent thing 
for invalids and a thing which is sure 
to be recommended by doctors now 
that fruit is so highly valued on account 
of its vitamines. Here is one— . 


Hyldbzr Suppe (Elderberry 
Soup). 


The elderberry plays an important 
part in folklore and in home cures. The 
elderberry blossoms used always to be 
dried and infusions of it—elderberry 
tea—given as a remedy for colds in my 
own home in Sweden. So, to this day, 
is also the custom in South Sweden and 
in Denmark. There the ripe berries are 
also made into juice, which, mixed 
with the juice (or decoction, rather) of 
juniper-berries, is a splendid remedy for 
colds in the kidneys. But retournons 2 


nos moutons. 


Hyldebes Suppe. , 

Bring 1 pt. water and } Ib. granulated 
sugar to the boil. Add the juice of red 
currants to taste (a wineglassful or 
thereabouts), or else the juice of a lemon, 
3 in, cinnamon stick, a bit of lemon 
rind. Now add } pt elderberries. 

Let them simmer for ? hour. Crush 
the berries when stirring the soup. 
Strain, and put the clear juice back into 
the saucepan. Mix 1 tablespn. cornflour 
with a little water, add gradually some 
of the juice, pour into saucepan and boil 
2 min. while stirring so as not to get the 
soup lumpy. 

The following may be served with this 
soup— 

Arme Riddere (Knights 
Errant). 

Beat an egg with } pt. milk. Soak 
neat rounds of the crumb of bread for 
hour. Fry in butter. Let the fat drip 
off. Then roll them in mixed sugar and 
cinnamon. 
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